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THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  WORLD. 


If    Vice-President    Hobart    had    not 
Phiiade/pMa  died  in  office,  the  National  Republican 
Convention.   Convention  at  Pliiladelphia  last  month 
would  have  been  by  far  the  most  unanimous  and 
most  uneventful  in  the  history  of  either  great 
party  since  the  Republicans  noiliinated  their  first 
President  at  Philadelphia  in   1856.     The  entire 
party  had  acquiesced  in  the  opinion  that  the  Mc- 
Kinley  administration  ought  to  be  given  another 
four  years'  lease  of  power.     If  Mr.  Hobart  had 
Hved,  his  renomination  for  the  Vice -Presidency 
would  have  been  as  unquestioned  as  Mr.  McKin- 
ley's  for  the  first  place  on  the  ticket.     As  for  the 
platform,  it  was  not  really  necessary  to  go  through 
the  fonu  of  adopting  one.     This  we  say,  not  be- 
cause the  Republican  party  at  the  present  time 
has  no  principles  or  policies,  but  ratlier  because 
its  recent  record  has  made  its  principles  unmis- 
takable,   while    its   policies   for   the    immediate 
future  are  of  necessity  fixed  inexorably  by  exist- 
ing conditions  and  by  its  committal  to  the  fur- 
therance of  programmes  already  initiated.     The 
platform,   as  adopted,   does   not   attempt   to   be 
brilliant,  ringing,  or  incisive.      It  lias  no  catch- 
phraees.      It  is  rather  a  review  and  a  statement 
that  —  somewhat    informally,     but    nevertheless 
guardedly — expresses  the  claims  and  general  in- 
tentions of  a  party  sobered  by  the  consciousness 
that  it  is  likely  to  remain  in  power  and  to  be  held 
responsible  for  all  that  it  ventures  to  promise. 

Its  real  platform  as  to  money,  taxa- 
Principiea  tion,  public  indebtedness,  and  those 
in  1900.  kindred  subjects  which  relate  to  the 
internal  business  welfare  of  the  country,  is  best 
found  in  the  record  of  its  recent  actions.  It  is 
now  a  gold-standard  party.  It  is  rather  vaguely 
committed  to  a  consideration  of  some  plan  for  a 
more  flexible  currency  ;  and  its  indirect  allusion 
to  bimetallism  by  concurrence  of  other  powers  is 
a  mere  touch  of  politeness,  and  nothing  else. 
UpK)n  no  new  topic  had  the  Republican  party  any 
deliverance  to  make,   in    its   grand  quadrennial 


gathering,  that  involved  either  discussion  or  dif- 
ference of  opinion.  Not  a  voice  was  lifted  against 
the  Philippine  policy  of  the  administration.  No 
one  had  anything  to  say  in  advocacy  of  the  doc- 
trine that  the  Constitution,  of  its  own  force,  fol- 
lows the  flag  and  covers  all  territorial  acquisi- 
tions. If  any  one  of  the  more  than  two  thousand 
delegates,  alternates,  and  other  prominent  Re» 
publicans  who  were  in  the  assembly  had  by 
chance  a  passing  word  to  say  about  the  Porto 
Rico  tariff,  there  was  certainly  not  even  the  hint 
of  two  opinions  on  that  subject. 

Four  years  ago,  at  St.   Louis,  there 

UnJlecTdTnted.  ^^'^  ^^^^  utmost  intensity  -of  feeling 
upon  great  public  questions,  as  well 
as  upon  candidates.  This  year,  at  Philadelphia, 
there  was  a  pleasant  air  of  harmony  and  confi 
dence  that  was  disturbed  only  by  the  gentlest 
ripples  of  excitement  due  to  the  question  of  a 
choice  for  the  Vice-Presidential  nomination. 
The  placidity  of  the  wliole  affair  •  seemed  to  par 
take  of  the  characteristics  of  Philadelphia  itself. 
The  prosperous  '<  City  of  Brotherly  Love,"  with 
its  population  of  contented  people  who  own  their 
own  homes,  its  manufacturing  industries,  its 
shipbuilding  and  its  foreign  and  domestic  com- 
merce, has  always  been  the  most  Republican  of 
the  large  American  communities,  and  seems  in 
many  respects  to  embody  very  fairly  those  Re- 
publican ideals  with  which  Mr.  McKinley's  name 
is  especially  identified.  It  was  a  typical  gath- 
ering of  able  and  well-behaved  American  citi- 
zens. The  great  audiences  of  some  fifteen  thou- 
sand people  in  the  convention  hall  were  worth 
going  a  long  distance  to  see.  The  occasion,  from 
beginning  to  end,  was  altogether  a  model  of  its 
kind.  Since,  however,  men  had  not  come  there 
to  contend  about  anything,  neither  to  strive 
greatly  for  any  principle  that  they  thought  to  be 
in  danger,  nor  yet  to  press  with  fierce  zeal  the 
claims  of  any  idolized  leader  as  against  those 
of  his  rivals,  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the 
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convention  would  show  mudi  excitement.  We 
have  never  before  had  so  calm  a  conventioD,  and 
the  next  quarter' century  is  not  likely  to  see 
another.  It  was  a  repetition  of  the  "Era  of 
Good  Feeling."  Mr.  McKinley's  acceptability 
at  Philadelpjiia  reminded  one  of  the  hietorical 
accounts  of  the  atmosphere  in  which  Jamea  Mon- 
roe received  his  nomination  in  1820.  Of  course, 
1  Lore  were  in  tliose  days  no  great  popular  con- 
ventions,  and  tlio  comparison  may  only  MJply  to 
the  pi-evalent  tone  of  the  political  community. 
What  this  unprecedented  harmony  witliin  the 
Republican  party  may  foi'eshadow.  as  to  the  com- 
ing contest  iHitween  the  two  parties,  we  will  not 
trv  to  discuss. 


Ont  Amtliert 


Addicks,  of  Delaware,  who  triumphantly  seated 
his  contesting  delegation,  seemed  to  be  in  every 
way  as  acceptable  and  popular  as  such  time- 
honored  and  distinguished  members  of  the  Be- 
publican  parly  as  Senator  Allison,  of  Iowa,  or  Sen- 
ator.Depew,  of  New  York.  Senator  Hanna,  as 
chairman  of  the  national  coinmitlee,  opened  the 


wJi^,  Sometimes  tjiere  has  been  found,  in 
Republican  conventions,  a  more  or  less 
linct  cleavage  Ix'tween  tlie  higher 
and  the  lower  forces  of  poliiics.  But  no  such 
antagonism  was  in  any  manner  evident  this  year. 
Mr.  Quay,  in  spite  of  recent  strifes  in  which  he 
has  been  represented  as  the  embodiment  of  the 
worst  methods  in  politics,  did  nut  fall  far  short 


of  being  the 
convention. 
uted  largely 
his  applause  wt 
galleries  or  to  ill 


the 


,r  personage  in  the  entire 
*  sure,  might  be  attrib- 
idiate  environment ;  but 
1  means  confined  to  the 
ylvania  delegation.      Mr. 


(Chairman  of  the  Republican  National  Committee.) 
convention  with  a  brief  address  which  added  dis- 
tinctly to  the  new  reputation  he  is  niaking  as  an 
effective  public  speaker  ;  and  his  immense  pres- 
tige was  as  tangible  a  fact  as  the  very  bunting 
that  draped  the  convention  hall.  Mr.  Piatt,  of 
New  York,  who  has  not  infrequently  found  na- 
tional conventions  to  be  places  of  bitter  conti» 
versv,  was  treated  by  every  one  witli  mai'ked 
consideration,  as  due  to  recognized  authority, 
power,  and  senatorial  dignity.  Everybody  com- 
plimented all  tlie  speeches  that  were  made,  and 
every  one  carefully  avoided  saying  anything  upon 
the  floor  or  tlie  platform  of  the  convention  that 
could  possibly  wound  the  feelings  of  any  Repub- 
lican who  was  present.  Senator  Wolcott,  of  Col- 
orado, was  temporary  chairman,  and  Senator 
Lodge,  of  Massachusetts,  was  (wnuauent  chair- 
man. It  is  true  tliat  Ixitb  tiiese  gentlemen,  in 
their  elaborate  oi-uuons — these  being  the  two 
principal  oratorical  efforts  of  the  convention — 
were  severe  eiujugli  in  their  diatribes  against 
"anti-imperialists."  But  as  none  of  them 
seemed  in  be  present,  there  was  no  evidence  of 
any  offended  susceptibilities.  It  was  reported,  in 
the  early  stiigcs  of  the  convention,  that  Mr.  Piatt 
and  Mr.  Hiituui  woiv  not  in  entire  accord  as  to 
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the  selection  of  a  Vice-Presidential  canditist*.  But 
itany  differences  existed,  they  were  held  in  a  mild- 
ness and  good-fellowship  that  would  hardly  have 
'been  found  in  the  preliminary  canvass  for  the  vice- 
moderatorship  of  a  Presbyterian  General  Assem- 
bly. The  politeness  of  this  convention  would  have 
done  credit  to  the  "  National  Congress  of  Moth- 
ers." It  is  not  by  way  of  idle  or  trivial  comment 
that  we  allude  in  this  way  to  the  harmony  that 
marked  the  entire  proceediiifts  at  Philadelphia.  It 
is  the  one  important  thing  that  stands  out  for  men- 
tion and  comment,  as  one  looks  back  upon  the  con- 
vention. When  one  remembers  the  fierce  strife 
of  nearly  all  preceding  conventions,  whether  Re- 
publican or  Democi'alic,  for  half  a  century,  the 
good-humor  and  the  readiness  to  make  every- 
thing unanimous  that  marked  this  Philadelphia 
gathering  are  in  such  notable  contrast  as  to  merit 
bold  record  in  the  history  of  American  politics. 


Wkat  h  tk.  ^^''^'^  "'^^  '^^  meamng  of  all  this 
True  apjwarance  of  acquiescence,  content- 
M.fprttaii<»,  7^g„j^  ^„(j  go^d  .  ^j,i  f  "Whatever 
might  be  saiil  of  delegations  from  individua 
States,  it  is  certainly  true  that  the  convention  ai 
a  whole  was  not  broiiglit  mio  its  mood  of  har- 
mony through  any  extraneous  pressure.  It  wai 
not  boss-ridden ;  it  was  not  cowed  by  the  so-c 
"money  power"  or  the  great  corporate  i 
ences  ;  nor  wUs  it  in  any  sense  under  the  pressure 
of  the  lash  of  President  McKinley's  admini 
lion.  The  condition  to  wliich  we  refer  was  due, 
undoubtedly,  in  the  main  to  a  clear  party  con 
science  ;    in   other  words,   to  a  genuine  convic 


tion  that  the  past  four  years  had  made  history 
for  the  Republican  party  in  a  most  creditable 
manner.  The  so-called  Silver  Republicans  had 
either  entirely  left  the  party  or  else  had  acqui- 
esced in  the  achieved  policy  of  the  gohi  standard. 
The  tariff  issue  had  lived  itself  down,  and  had 
for  the  time  being  disappeared  as  a  topic  of  politi- 
cal controversy.  Our  national  credit  had  been 
vindicated  in  those  vast  refunding  operations 
which  had  placed  our  public  debt  on  a  far  lower 
interest  basis  than  that  of  any  other  country, 
either  now  or  at  any  past  time.  Business  pros- 
perity had  come  upon  the  country  in  such  vol- 
ume and  witli  such  wide  diffusion  as  at  no  pre- 
vious time  in  our  history.  Tlie  enormous  agri- 
cultural prosperity  of  the  West  had  done  away 
with  the  sectional  feeling  toward  the  East  that 
was  so  marked  and  disturbing  a  factor  only  a 
few  yenrs  ago,  while  the  war  with  Spain  had 
seemed  to  wi|>e  away  the  last  vestige  of  unpleas- 
ant feeling  between  the  North  and  the  South. 
Certainly  tliere  was  a  great  deal  in  these  circum- 
stances, and  others  that  might  be  recited,  to 
warrant  liio  Re]>ublicans  in  self -congratulation  at 
Philadelptiifl. 

ji^^  These  facts  lent  t lie  propriety  of  highly 
Oatiiion  of  a  exceptional  conditions  to  tiie  claim 
Secoi-i  Urm.  j,,^^  President  McKinley  should  have 
a  second  term.  There  are  many  people,  indeed, 
who  believe  in  the  principle  that  no  President 
of  the  United  States  should  have  a  second 
consecutive  term.  Their  reasons  have  been  set 
forth  so  ably  and  frequently  that  all  intelligent 
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citizens  are  familiar  with  tliem.  Not  a  few  of 
these  opponents  of  a  second  term  believe  that 
their  views  should  be  enforced  by  an  amendment 
of  the  Constitution.  The  matter  is  one,  however, 
that  the  people  tliemselves  are  able  to  meet  in 
their  own  discretion  from  time  to  time.  All 
Presidents,  if  we  mistake  not,  since  the  early- 
period  of  the  Constitution,  have  desired  and  sought 
reelection  ;  President  Hayes  being,  perhaps,  the 
sole  exception.  It  is  a  fact,  however,  that  since 
the  reelection  of  Andrew  Jackson  in  1832,  the 
American  people  have  not  seen  fit  to  give  any 
man  two  consecutive  terms,  excepting  only 
Lincoln  and  Grant.  For  various  reasons,  it  is 
not  easy,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  to  re- 
elect a  President.  The  incumbent  who  runs  for 
a  second  term  too  often  finds  arrayed  against 
him  not  only  the  consolidated  opposition  forces 
that  fly  the  banner  of  the  rival  party,  but  also 
the  indifference  or  the  veiled  hostility  of  many 
people  in  his  own  party,  including  hordes  of  dis- 
appointed office-seekers.  The  men  who  control 
national  conventions  have  learned  how  to  esti- 
mate all  such  considerations.  It  is,  therefore, 
not  only  a  testimony  to  their  belief  that  the  con- 
ditions are  exceptional,  but  also  a  clear  evidence 
of  their  personal  confidence  in  Mr.  McKinley, 
and  their  warm  regard  for  liim,  that  they  should 
have  agreed  with  such  freedom  from  doubt  or 
hesitation  that  it  was  both  safe  and  wise  to  make 
him  their  candidate  a  second  time. 

Whatever  might  have  been  known  to 

Thought  of  the  some  individuals,  it  had  certainly  not 

President.    ^^^^  apparent  to  the  public  that  Mr. 

McKinley  liad  either  exerted  himself  to  secure  a 
renomination,  on  the  one  hand,  or  said  or  done 
anything,  on  the  other  hand,  in  pretense  that  he 
did  not  wish  it.  So  far  as  the  public  knew  any- 
thing about  it,  Mr.  McKinley  had  left  the  ques- 
tion wholly  to  the  discretion  of  the  party  itself. 
His  dignity  in  the  matter  had  been  absolutely 
unimpaired.  It  is  not  only  since  he  came  into 
the  presidential  office  that  he  has  exhibited  tact 
and  the  ability  to  get  along  well  with  men. 
Through  a  long  Congressional  career,  in  which 
at  many  times  he  took  extreme  positions  on  pub- 
lic questions  that  were  involved  in  the  most  rag- 
ing controversy,  Mr.  McKinley  held  the  personal 
good-will  and  friendship,  not  only  of  his  Repub- 
lican colleagues,  but  also  of  the  Democratic 
members  of  the  House.  And  this  was  not  merelv 
thv3  politician's  studied  art  of  making  friends  and 
avoiding  enmities,  but  rather  the  result  of  a  gen- 
tleness and  kindliness  entirely  compatible  with 
strong  convictions  and  firmness  of  purpose. 
Throughout  his  whole  career,  Mr.  McKinley  has 
been  much  more  free  than  most  successful  pub- 


lic men  from  self  -  consciousness  and  vanity  ; 
and  his  air  and  manner  have  always. been  of  a 
kind  to  be  characterized  not  so  much  by  the  word 
unselfishness  as  by  the  word  self  -  f  orgetf  ulness. 

In  shore,  there  are  many  hundreds 
Character  of  men  who  know  Mr.  McKinley  well, 
Sketches,  Democrats  and  Republicans  alike,  who 
testify  that  he  is  a  courteous  and  manly  Christian 
gentleman,  whom  they  sincerely  esteem  for  his 
admirable  personal  qualities.  His  work  as  a 
statesman  and  administrator  is,  of  course,  a  mat- 
ter about  which  opinions  may  differ  widely.  We 
publish  elsewhere  an  article  which  is  in  some 
sense  a  personal  character  sketch  of  him,  but  is 
more  particularly  devoted  to  a  review  of  his  pub- 
lic work  as  President  during  the  more  than  three 
years  that  have  elapsed  since  he  entered  the 
White  House,  on  March  4,  1897.  It  is  not 
an  article  that  purports  to  be  written  from  the 
impartial  and  critical  attitude  of  an  outside  ob- 
server. On  the  contrary,  it  comes  from  the  pen 
of  one  who  is  close  to  the  President  and  very 
loyally  and  heartily  devoted  to  him.  It  is  none 
the  less  the  honest  and  sincere  expression  of  its 
writer.  Incidentally,  it  may  be  said  here  that 
the  article  which  we  also  publish  this  month  re- 
garding Mr.  Bryan,  and  which  is  from  the  pen 
of  Dr.  Charles  B.  Spahr,  of  New  York,  is  also 
written  in  the  spirit  of  full  sympathy  with  its 
subject.  And  it  also  is  a  perfectly  honest  and 
sincere  estimate  set  forth  by  a  man  of  rare  men- 
tal acumen  and  entire  devotion  to  the  truth  as  he 
sees  it  in  all  things,  who  knows  Mr.  Bryan  inti- 
mately. We  shall  have  occasion  again,  doubt- 
less, to  refer  to  Dr.  Spahr's  article  about  the 
gentleman  who  will  in  a  few  days  receive  the 
Democratic  nomination  at  Kansas  City.  Let  all 
men,  of  whatever  party,  try  hard  to  believe,  this 
year,  that  as  private  individuals  and  fellow -citi- 
zens the  gentlemen  who  will  head  the  opposing 
tickets  are  far  above  the  reach  of  any  darts  of 
malice.  Let  each  side  vigorously  suppress  its 
cheap  slanderers  and  defamers,  and  let  the  cam- 
paign be  free  from  offensive  personalities  as  re- 
gards Mr.  McKinley  on  the  one  hand  and  Mr. 
Bryan  on  tluj  otlier. 

Secold^pi       ^    convention    that   was   unanimous 

on  about  the  Presidential  nomination  and 

the  Ticket,    equally  unanimous  about  the  platform 

— while  whollv  free  from   differences   as   to  its 

ft' 

choice  of  temporary  and  permanent  officers,  its 
rules  and  order  of  business,  and  practically  every- 
thing else — could  not  really  be  expected  to  re- 
solve itself  into  a  scramble  for  the  Y ice-Presiden- 
tial nomination.  Jt  was  manifest,  from  the  be- 
ginning, that  the  convention  wished  to  be  unani- 
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mous  alx>ut  that  matter  also.  Several  excellent 
candidates  were  named  outside  of  tlie  convention 
ball,  not  one  of  whom  was  fomenting  any  eager 
propaganda  on  liis  own  belialf.  Many  Massa- 
chasetta  and  other  New  England  delegates  were 
prepared  to  support  the  Hun.  Jolin  D.  Long, 
Secretary  of  tlie  Navy.      The  Hon.  J.  P.  Dolli- 


Soon  after  the  death  of  Vice-Preai- 
/Of  dent  Hobart,  last  November,  it  waa 
RoaatMit.  reported  that  die  Hon.  Elihu  Root, 
Secretary  of  War,  would  almost  undoubtedly  be 
the  nominee  this  year  for  the  Vice- Presidency. 
Hia  name  had  been  so  generally  agreed  upon  that 
it  was  admitted  on  all  hands  that  no  other  name 
would  be  offered  to  the  convention,  unless  Mr. 
Hoot  should  positively  decline  to  accept  a  place 
on  the  ticket.  The  wisdom  of  the  selection  was 
heartily  concurred  in  by  Republicans  in  all  parts 
of  the  country.  Mr.  Root,  however,  on  reflec- 
tion, caine  to  the  conclusion  that  lie  did  not  wish 
and  could  not  afford  to  take  so  inactive  a  posi- 
tion. He  made  this  riecision  iirmly  ;  his  wishes 
were  respected,  and  his  name  was  no  longer  used 
in  that  connection.  This  declaration  came,  as  we 
remember  it,  in  January.  Other  names  were 
then  freely  canvassed  among  Republicans,  and 
among  them  that  of  Governor  Roosevelt,  of  New 
York.  The  prospect  was  so  little  to  Mr.  Roose- 
velt's taste,  and  so  out  of  the  line  of  his  aspira- 
tions and  preferences,  that  he  decided  to  go  fur- 


Oecretary  of  the  Navj'-l 

ver,  of  Iowa,  had  been  broiiglit  forward  by  the 
delegation  from  his  own  State  at  the  urgent 
request  of  a  great  number  ot  his  Republican  col- 
leagues in  the  House  of  Representatives  at 
Washington.  The  Minnesota  delegation  had  I>een 
instnicted  to  present  the  name  of  es-Senator  W, 
D.  Wasiiburn.  if  it  should  seem  pi-opitious  to  do 
so.  A  good  many  of  the  delegates  from  States 
still  further  northwest  were  favorable  to  the  Hon. 
Bartlett  Tripp,  of  South  Dakota.  The  lieutenant- 
governor  of  the  Stale  of  New  York,  the  Hon. 
Timothy  L.  Woodruff,  had  a  strong  support 
among  his  own  constituents,  and  the  great  dele- 
gation of  the  Empire  State  at  length  unanimous- 
ly agreed  at  Philadelphia  to  present  !iim.  The 
names  of  a  good  many  other  favorite  sons  were 
on  the  lips  of  the  members  of  various  State  dele- 
gations. But  there  was  no  name  found  among 
all  these  candidates  that  seemed  to  meet  the  de- 
mands of  a  convention  that  proposed  to  do  all 
things  on  the  principle  of  perfect  unanimity. 
With  nothing  else  for  delegates  to  discuss  in  the 
hotel  corridors,  the  topic  grew  absorbing. 


ther  than  Mr.  Root  had  gone,  and  not  only  to 
inform  the  party  leaders  in  private  of  his  deci- 
sion, but  also  to  prepare  a  formal  statement  for 
the  public  and  give  it  to  the  press.  This  he  did 
on  February  12.      It  was  as  follows  : 

In  view  of  llie  continued  statements  in  the  press  that 
I  may  be  urgeJ  as  a  candidate  for  Vice-President,  and  in 
view  of  the  many  lell*rs  that  reach  me  advising  for  and 
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Tim  a 


sgtilnat  such  a  course, ' 

niwly  that  under  iio  cireumBtauceB  could  1,  or  would  I, 
accept  the  nomination  (or  the  Vice-Presidency.  It  ia 
needless  to  say  how  deeply  1  appreciate  the  honor  con- 
ferred upon  me  by  the  mere  desire  to  place  me  in  bo 
high  and  dignified  h  position.  But  it  seems  to  me  clear 
that  at  the  present  time  my  duty  is  here  in  the  State 
whose  people  chose  me  to  be  governor.  Great  problems 
liave  been  faced  and  are  being  partly  solved  in  this 
Stnte  at  this  lime  ;  and,  if  the  people  so  desire,  I  hope 
that  the  work  thus  l>egun  I  may  help  to  carry  toaauc- 
cesstul  conclufion. 

Tbe  goveitiou's  position  was  appar- 
moZmtlt  ently  understood  and  accepted  by 
Wat  atiihtd.  everybody.  Mr.  Hanna,  tlie  Admin- 
istration leader,  ceased  to  consider  iiini  among 
the  possible  candidates  for  tlie  Vice- Presidency. 
A  governor  is  to  be  elected  this  year  iii  the  State 
of  New  York,  and  the  demand  among  Republi- 
cans tliat  Colonel  Roosevelt  should  be  accorded 
a  second  term  seemed  general  and  urgent.  It 
was  felt  that  he  was  as  admirably  fitted  for  the 
arduous  and  ditEcult  duties  of  the  chief  execu- 
tive of  the  great  commonwealth  of  New  York  a& 
he  was,  in  every  way,  ill  atlapted  to  the  passive 
and  funclionless  r6k  of  the  Vice -Presidency. 
Moreover,  it  was  also  felt  that  in  no  other  way 
could  the  State  be  so  certainly  iield  by  the  Re- 
publicans this  year  as  with  Roosevelt  renomi- 
nated for  his  present  office.  This  was  his  own 
attitude,  and  it  had  received  the  indorsement  of 
Senator  Piatt  and  all  the  party  leaders.  But  it 
so  happened  that  the  governor  had  supported 
and  signed  the  so-called  Ford  franchise-lax  bill, 
under  which  street  railway  and  other  corpora- 
tions holding  valuable  and  lucrative  franchises 
are  required  to  pay  taxes  on  the  value  of  such 
franchises.  Such  corporations,  in  New  York  as 
elsewhere  in  the  United  States,  are  in  politics. 
And  it  is  a  leading  part  of  their  business  to  make 
it  desirable  for  political  managers  to  be  deferen- 
tial to  tlieir  wishes.  Governor  Roosevelt  had 
not  been  deferential.  They  therefore  decided 
that  he  ought  to  be  put  out  of  New  York  poli- 
tics ;  and  they  are  said  to  iiave  made  practical 
representations  of  their  views.  The  Republican 
organization,  headed  by  Mr.  Piatt,  was  led  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  governor  would  be  a 
weak  candidate  for  another  term,  and  that  it 
would  be  altogether  desirable  for  him  to  take  the 
Vice -Presidency.  In  fairness,  it  should  be  added 
that  the  governor's  belief  in  very  radical  canal 
improvements  was  said  to  have  alienated  the 
farmers  in  certain  parts  of  the  State,  who  are 
greatly  opposed  to  this  colossal  enterprise.  The 
Republican  organization,  in  short,  took  the 
ground  that  Roosevelt  would  run  brilliantly  if 
named  for  Vice-President,  and  badly  if  named  for 
governor. 


The  governor  and  many  of  his  friends 
Hvm  It  Wat  [)^|j  ^jjg  yjy^  iiiftt,  the  very  thing 
tjt.Bpt  .  ^ij.p]^  might  have  made  iiim  unpopu- 
lar with  certain  corporations  was  sure  to  make 
him  strong  with  the  votere  ;  and  that  the  threat 
to  drive  him  out  of  New  York  politics  would  do 
as  much  as  anything  else  to  assure  him  a  great 
popular  victory.  This  revival  of  the  talk  of 
Governor  Roosevelt  as  a  Vice- Presidential  candi- 
date came  just  before  the  opening  of  the  conven- 
tiq.n  at  Philadelphia.  The  governor  adhered  to 
his  position,  however,  and  reiterated  his  decision. 
Mr.    Quay,    Pennsylvania's    iinrivateii    political 


lid  i 


J  the 


manager,  was  called  upo 
Vice- Presidential  prolilem,  and  in  a  few  hours 
Penns3'!vaHia's  great  group  of  delegates  was 
added  to  that  untler  Mr.  Piatt's  control  from 
New  York  in  active  promotion  of  the  plan  to 
confer  the  nomination  u[ion  tlie  unwilling  gov- 
ernor. Tlie  [irograiiime  was  aided  not  a  little  by 
the  fact  that  the  administration  itself,  as  repre- 
sented by  Senator  Hauna,  had  not  selected  a 
candidate,  but  had  left  the  matter  to  take  its 
chances  in  the  convention.  It  is  true  that  Sen- 
ator Allison,  of  Iowa,  had  been  urgently  requested 
lo  accept  the  |>osition  ;  and,  if  he  liad  been  will- 
ing, it  would  iiave  been  his  unanimously.  But 
Mr.  Allison  did  not  want  it,  and  had  said  so  in  & 
tone  that  was  entirely  couclusive.     Meanwhile, 
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Governor    Roosevelt's    un- 

I"'iiiiiU-il    populariiy  in    the 

Far  Wi-st.  ami  llie' devotion 

M  liim    iif   ilio    young    Re- 

piililicans    of     tlm     MiiMlo 

Wi'St,    Ijfgan  to   crystallize 

al"jiit  tlu-  midi'u3  that  had 

iai-n  providoil  in  tin;  delinite 

H'.-tion  oe  tlie  I't-iiiiRvIvania 

ni.-ii.     Tliu  two  niov'einents 

liikt-ii    togetlier    quicklv 

rcai-liod     the     [loiiit    where 

uiijiiiiiiious  agifoiiieiit  iijion 

any  iitlier  name  SL'i:med  iiii- 

I«^sib)c  ;    (lud  it  was  faled 

ihiit  all  tilings  in  this  con- 

vi-ntion  should  be  done  with- 

<jiit  a  dissenting  voice.     A 

scrira  of  \V«st(!rn  States,  like 

Kaunas  and  Colorado,  wliei-u 

l'ui>iilisin  and  Hryanisin  an: 

e?]«*cial!y  strong,  domandiKl 

that    Hoosevdt    sliould    ac- 

ce]it.       All    important   ele- 

iiK.-nts     in     the    convention 

s..on  reached  tlie  s;iine  con- 

rliiiiMM,      His  terse  and  vig- 

i>r<nis  speech    seconding 

Senator  Foraker.  who  had 
projK^sed  I'tusideiil  McKin- 
It-y"B  name  for  ivuoniinrt- 
lion,  added  the  final  touch. 
Hid  name  was  presented  by 
tiie  Hon.  Lafayette  Yonnj^, 
secretary  ot  tlie  Iowa  dele. 
gatioii,  in  a  speecli  with- 
drawing Mr.  Dolliver  an.l 
eiilugizing  tlie  man  whom 
Mr.  Young  Jiimself  had  ac- 
companied in  the  Santiago 
ciitn{)uign.  (jovernor  Roose- 
v.-k  received  every  vote  in 
ilie   convention — excepting, 

It  isof  sonie  jier- 

*f;i  fluB   l-ysa.  (iumjCj    ,„    rvcIlU        ri|.l.....|,ri«l,l»,tl.,  K>~k.„,l.S.  v, 

the  fact  thiit  four  oov.  theoiwmb  hoohkvei.t.  oj>  sew  tohk. 

y.-ai¥  ajTo.  duiing  the  prog- 

ri-t-s    of    the    rrewdonlial    fiinipiiign,    the    editor  it  will   be  found   in  the  I{kv[>:iv  or  Hkvekivs  for 

..f  tliis  Mngazine  asked  Mr.  lii.u.-i.-velt.  wJio  whs  Hi'iaemlH-r.    Is'JC.      Among  other  tilings  in  iliat 

then  i.re.sidenl  of   tlio  New   Vnrk  l'<,lice  Hoard  arii.^e  well    worthy  of   citaiion,   .\[r.     Koosevelt 

under    Mayor    .Strong,    to    wrin-   an    article    mi  made  the  following  ri'inurks  : 

the  office  of  tlie  Vice-Presidem-v,  logellii^r  wivli 

eonnn.-lits  upon  the  three  pruinineiit   Vice-rre.=i-  H.,- Mr..-1'n.si.lei.t  slioul.I.  m.,  far  as  |«,«.il,l-.  repre- 

tewall.    and   Mr.   \\Hls'<n,  nf    l.,eoigiii.      A   vitv      Hli.mlii  U' i>  nmii  stiii.iIinK  well  In  thu  oiutieiU  ,.t  tiie 
interesting   article   wu>*   furthwilli   pr.jdnccd,  uiid      ii.irty.  ti-u-teil  liy  liis  fi-llim- luirty-li-ailcrs.  ami  aliU'.  iu 
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on  the  other  hand, 

liad  set  a  prece- 
■ietit,  in  his  pub- 
lic and  privato 
recognition  of 
Vice  ■  President 
HolMirt,  that  lie 
will  be  ready  lo 
maintain  in  his 
relations  with 
Vice  -  President 
Roosevelt  in  case 
of  the  success  of 
the  ticket. 


(Senator  Dppew  is  on  the  extreme  left,  and  the  other  three  sta 
Dr.  Leslie  D.  Ward,  and  Hod.  B.  B.  Odell.  Jr.  Senator  PI 
riKbt-hnnd  corner.  The  lUiistratian  la  trota  one  of  the 
taken  by  the  New  York  Trtbune,  by  whose  courteaj-  we  UB 

the  tvi'nr  uf  any  tuicldent  to  his  chief,  to  tnke  up  the 
work  of  the  latter  just  where  it  was  left.  .  ,  ,  One  sure 
nay  to  aeciit-e  this  desired  result  would  undoubted Ijr 
be  to  increase  the  power  of  the  Vice-President.  He 
ahoiild  always  be  a  man  who  would  he  consulted  by  the 
President  on  every  great  party  question.  It  wotlUI  be 
very  well  if  he  were  given  a  seat  in  the  cabinet.  It 
might  be  well  If,  in  addition  to  his  vote  in  the  Senate 
in  the  event  of  a  tie,  he  should  be  giveri  a  vote  on  ordi- 
nary occasions,  and  perchance  on  occasions  a  voice  in 
the  debntes.  A  man  of  the  character  of  Mr,  Hobart  is 
sure  to  make  his  weight  felt  in  an  administration,  but 
the  power  of  thus  exercising  influence  should  be  made 
official  rather  than  personal. 

These  suggestions  touching  the  official  status 
of  the  Vice-President  were,  of  course,  made  in 
connection  with  a  theoretical  and  historical  dis- 
cussion raiher  than  as  a  iiiattpr  of  immediate 
urgency.  It  is  needless  to  add  that  Uovcriior 
Roosevelt  would  not  for  a  moment  have  permitted 
himself  to  be  nominated  if  he  had  not  felt  that 
he  could  meet  his  own  tesls  as  to  the  necessity 
of  harmonious  relations  between  the  Vice- Presi- 
dent and  the   Administration.      Mr.    McKinley, 


.nding  flRUres  are  Governor  Roosevelt, 
att's  fac«  Is  part];  shown  In  the  lower 
remarkable  convention  photographs 


SoaitBtift    ernor 

Future.        ^Q^se- 

velt,  be  it  said, 
has  made  do  sac- 
rifice of  princi- 
ple. Through  all 
liis  public  life  he 
lias  shown  him- 
self willing  to  do 
hard  work  stead- 
fastly in  positions 
where  no  one 
could  accuse  him 
of  seeking  any- 
thing else  except 
the  service  o£  his 
country  through 
his  party.  It  is 
exactly  in  that 
spirit  that  he  yielded  his  own  preferences  at 
Philadelphia  to  what  finally  came  to  him  as  a 
unanimous  party  demand.  We  do  not  believe 
the  sacrifice  ought  to  Iiave  been  demanded  ;  but 
doing  what  he  believes  to  lie  his  duty  has  be- 
come a  fixed  habit  with  Theodore  Roosevelt. 
His  friends  will  not  for  a  moment  attribute  to 
him  any  reason  for  changing  liis  decision  at 
Pliiladelphia  other  than  his  belief  that  it  was  his 
duty.  The  party  to  which  he  now  shows  such  loy- 
alty will  have  a  strong  sense  of  allegiance  to  him  in 
return,  lie  will  be  forty-six  years  old  on  October 
27,  1D04.  If  one  must  indulge  in  predictions,  if 
is  far  safer  to  prophesy  that  he  has  thirty- five  or 
forty  years  of  active  and  valuable  public  life  yet 
ix'l'oru  him  than  to  assume  that  the  Vice-Presi- 
dency would  nect'i'sarily  end  his  political  career, 
P'our  years  of  constant  observation  and  study  of 
national  affairs  frmn  the  safe  vantage-point  of 
the  chair  of  the  presiding  officer  of  the  Senate, 
added  to  Governor  Koosevelt's  existing  qualifica- 
tions as  an  executive  officer,  wouhi  make  him 
unqupstiuimlily  the    hosi -equipped  man  for   the 
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real  work  of  the  Presidsncv  tliat  the  Republican 
party  could  bring  forward  four  years  hence. 
Let  his  admirers,  therefore,  take  the  view  that 
they  have  now  tiie  opportunity  to  transfer  hiin 
trom  tbe  sphere  of  New  York  State  politics,  and 
from  work  of  intense  activity,  to  a  place  that 
affords  the  best  conceival'le  chance  for  the  delib- 
erate study  of  every  question  of  national  impor- 


Who  presented  Gnvernor  Roosevelt's  oame  to  the 

tAnce,  and  of  every  phase  of  the  life  and  work  of 
the  Federal  Govenunent. 

The  convention  alwut  to  meet  at  Kan- 
One-Man  sas  Citv  will  probably  be  dominated 
CwMBi/M.  by  one  "man.  Mr.  Uryan's  campaign 
of  189C  was  one  wliich  in  a  rare  degree  gained 
for  him  the  hearts  of  liis  supporters — the  votes  of 
many  of  them  expressing  their  feeling  for  tbe 
candidate  rather  than  a  definite  intellectual  be- 
hef  in  his  programme.  When  a  candidate  has 
thus  gained  the  affection  of  his  party,  defeat  only 
intensifies  its  devotion.  Because  of  his  defeat, 
Mr.  Bryan  has  remained  the  idol  of  thousands  of 
voters  wlio  would  have  become  liis  critics  in  the 
event  of  his  success.  At  no  time  since  189G  has 
he  lost  his  ascendency.  In  l.SStS  it  was  seriously 
threatened  by  the  aliuost  successful  effort  of  Mr. 
Croker  and  Mr.  Hill  to  elect  Judge  Van  Wyck 
governor  of  New  York  upon  a  conservative  Deino- 
cratic  platform.  This  movement  was  defeated 
by  the  personal  popularity  of  Colone!  Roosevelt, 
which  prevented  Mr.  Croker's  becoming  able  to 


assert  that  New  York  might  again  turn  a  national 
election  over  to  the  Democrats  if  a  conservative 
platform  were  adopted.  Last  year  Tammany  Hall 
i^ain  attempted  to  destroy  Mr.  Bryan's  leadership 
by  putting  forward  Judge  Van  Wyck  as  a  candi- 
date for  the  Presidency  upon  an  anti  trust  plat- 
form ;  but  the  "boom"  it  launched  for  Van 
Wyck  at  the  "  ten-dollar"  Jefferson  dinner  was 
counteracted  even  in  New  York  by  Mr.  Bryan's 
defense  of  the  Chicago  platform  at  the  "one- 
dollar"  Jefferson  dinner  held  immediately  there- 
after ;  while,  throughout  the  South  and  West,  Mr. 
Bryan  became  all  the  stronger  because  of  tjie  enemy 
with  whom  he  refused  to  make  terms.  I'he  nation 
was  forced  to  realize  that  west  of  the  AUeghanies 
the  mass  of  Democrats  preferred  defeat  under  Mr. 
Bryan  to  success  obtained  through  concession  to 
his  Eastern  Democratic  opponents.  This  year 
even  Tammany  Hall  was  forced  to  accept  Mr. 
Bryan  as  its  candidate — the  ice-trust  revelations 
making  the  continued  candidacy  of  Judge  Van 
Wyck  on  his  anti-trust  platform  too  ridiculous 
for  even  Tammany's  sense  of  humor  to  bear  up 
under.  The  New  York  convention  held  last 
month  instructed  its  delegates  to  Kansas  City  to 
vote  for  Mr.  Bryan,  and  by  its  action  assured  his 
nomination  by  acclamation.  Few  Presidential 
candidates  have  entered  a  convention  so  absolutely 
under  their  control  as  that  which  Mr.  Bryan  will 
enter  at  Kansas  City. 

A  Piatfoim  '^''^  candidate  being  thus  in  complete 
touatth  control  of  tlie  convention,  and  stand- 
Cood/rfoie.  jj^g  ^^  j^^  ,]Qgg  f^j.  ^  definite  platform, 
the  resolutions  to  be  adopted  at  Kansas  City  are 
practically  written  in  advance.  No  question  can 
be  raised  as  to  the  general  indorsement  of  tbe 
platform  of  1896.  The  leading  plank  in  that 
platform,  however,  cannot  be  inserted  bodily 
into  t!ie  new  creed  of  the  party.  Its  opening 
statement,  for  example,  is  as  obviously  false  now 
as  it  was  obviously  true  four  years  ago.  No  plat- 
form adopted  this  year  can  begin  with  the  asser- 
tion that  "  the  nionev  question  is  paramount  to 
all  others  at  this  time."  The  money  question, 
even  in  the  minds  of  those  most  devoted  to  the 
free  comage  of  silver,  has  become  less  pressing 
by  reason  of  the  gi-eat  increase  of  our  cun-ency 
throiigli  the  doubling  of  the  output  of  the  gold 
mines  and  the  lai'ge  gold  imports  into  this  coun- 
try. The  Populists  at  Sioux  Falls  in  May  i-ecog- 
nized  this  change  in  condition  by  recommending 
that  the  silver  added  to  the  currency  shall  be 
used  to  retire  an  equal  amount  of  bank'Uotes,  in 
order  to  mamtain  relative  stability  of  prices  ; 
and  the  Democratic  platform  is  likely  to  urge 
free  coinage  rather  as  a  means  to  prevent  a  fall 
in  prices  in  the  future  than  as  essential  to  inime- 
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dlolA  mniliti'init  of  irailA.  It  in  not  unlikely  that 
th«  mKuwX  iHtrtinn  of  tb»  ciiiTt^ricy  plank  of  1H94 
— iho  \iTOUrtA  BfCftiimt  tlin  C'lntrol  nf  the  currency 
l»y  private  i-Ai^itiTuU'mfi — may  tliiH  year  bo  given 
thff  )i;r»aU!r  M»\i\iiu»\i.  Mni  tin;  currency  quee- 
tiun,  thoiiKli  il  will  rtitimiii  llntt  in  [Kmitioii  in  the 
Ifetnricralic  plAtf'>rrri,  U  nut  likely  t^i  Iw  treated 
M  Mrnt  ill  iiii|Mirlatii'i.-.  The  <\ni-M\im  of  tniHt«, 
which  ill  tlie  platronn  iif  IHIMi  receiveil  lint  a  few 
liiii!M,  will  tliiit  year  Ihi  given  capital  ini|Hirtaiice. 
It  ix  n"t.  iiiilikuly  ilmt  the  oiiviHii.ion,  in  aUilt- 
lion  to  linlijHinliljg  thir  re[H-aI  iff  the  tariff  wher- 
ever it ihli-M  a  ciHJihinaLinn  Ui  raimi  priceH,  will 

aUii  iliinianil  '  ^ingnixHiiiiial  tu'lJim  liy  which  cor- 
[KrratioiiH  rriiiiliininK  to  creuLti  in"ii'i{io1ii>it  sliall 
t)«  ilmiie'l  IJiii  privile){>i  i,t  itiUirHtaI.e  cimiiiKtrce. 
Thv  qiioHtioii,  howev<rr,  which  will  prohal'ly  l>e 
givnii  pntiilriiliini''e  ix  the  policy  to  Ixi  piirHiied 
Ujwanl  the  l')iih|i|Mni'K.  Mr.  llryiiii'M  i.n.gramino 
MM|iectiiig  tliiH  iHNiio  Im  Hct,  fiil'lli  ill  All  arllcle 
In  th«  N'-ih  A.,..;:.:i,t  U.-vi.w,  fnim  which  we 
quote  at  leiii^tli  on  pagii  «:i.  Il.n  l.lirou  CNHen- 
tial  [loiiitH  are  Hliitml  in  thcHii  wonlii  ;  "  Kirnt, 
eMtahlinh  a  Hliilile  Kovi'riiitii-tit  ;  ttec'iiiil,  give  the 
l'hilip|>iiieM  th.'ir  imhipeiiili-iiiui ;  thir.i,  give  thorn 
proteciion  fruiri  oiil.Hicle  inl.i>rfer<'ii<-u  while  tliey 
work  nut  thi'it-  ihiNliiiy,"  Tim  ooii volition  kimhiib 
crrldiii  to  imlofHH  thin  ])rogniiniiio,  iin.l  will  nil- 
ilunhtmlly  luhl  lo  it  ii  warm  ^^\|JroH>lillll  of  Hynijia- 
thy  with  the  Hi.niKglMH  of  the  South  Africiiii  ni- 

fact  thai,  tho  lto|iiililiniii  |>liilfor)ii  waa  ouiitioux  in 
iMi>KpivMKi>)ii  u|i>iii  thiMiHMiie  in  lii'lii've<l  by  many 
iihrqwil  iiliKorvi'rM  of  [iiihlie  m'liiimiini  to  aftiinl 
the  Di'inneralic.  party  gri'iilcr  liopci  of  HiiliHliLiitial 
gainit  thitn  any  olhcr  fju^'or  entering  into  the 
('.oiit«^iit.  'I'lio  knowli^ilgn  thai  it  (loon  nut  tnnke 
tliu  RiiialinHt  mul.erial  ilitTorenco  to  the  Anierii'aii 
{Wople  whiit  the  ri'xiilt  in  Scnitli  Africa  xliiill  bo 
— wi  thi'Ho  iiliNorvei-M  auMeit — in  no  si'iimi  UwHyns 
the  politintl  iiii|M)rl.aiico  ot  tlie  issiio  for  llm 
AmericHii  peopli',  who,  fur  fi-otii  being  tho  mosi. 
money -seeking  iii'o]>le  in  iho  worlil,  are  tho  most 
certain  to  Ih»  inlinom-eil  by  moral  wmtiiiiont. 

..Willi  ill*  I'ri'siilential  cnndiiiate  se^ 
ml  its  platform 
iiclicnliy  wrilten,  tho  Kansas  City 
ponvt'ntion  has  nono  tho  loss  n  most  difficult  prac- 
tieiU  piiililoin  10  soltle.  Thoi-o  is  no  possibihty 
of  Denioi-rniio  sucoess  without  the  snp[x)rt  of  the 
I'opiiliMlti  and  Silver  liepoblicans  wiio  supported 
Mr,  Uryan  in  IS'.U!,  Tlie  n.*ci'nt  Congressional 
(•lection  in  Oregon,  whoii'  an  IndejHnident  Demo- 
frwiocandiilnto  in  one  district  and  an  Independ- 
vnt  I'opulisi  candidate  in  both  districts  polled 
tiigi'Hier  upwanls  of  four  thousand  voles,  shows 
1I1M  own  in  iho  West  it  is  difficnll  to  get  parties 


im  tuBotitin .--.''  V     "  "  ; 


once  opposed  to  each  other  to  odd  their  votes  to- 
gether tor  the  secnring  ot  common  ends.  If  this 
difficulty  is  great  in  the  West,  it  is  much  greater 
in  the  East,  where  the  Democrats  and  Populists 
seek  relatively  few  ends  in  common.  Eastern 
Democratic  leaders  who  are  thoroughly  in  sym- 
pathy not  only  with  the  Chicago  platform,  but 
wilii    the    Populist    platform    adopted    at    Sioux 


(rill 
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Kftlls,  ri'port  that  tiic'v  find  it  almost  impossible 
to  got  the  active  workers  in  their  pnrtv  to  accept 
a  V'ic-o-I'rowiionlinl  caudidate  as  well  as  a  I'l-esi- 
denliul  CHiididale  first  niLiiu'd  at  a  Populist  con- 
voiilion.  Ibid  tho  Sioux  Fulls  convention,  ihoy 
tell  us,  left  tho  Mi'lootion  of  a  common  caiidi.late 
111  a  oomniiLioo  ro|>rosi>ii(iiig  thi'  three  pHrtics,  Mr. 
Tow-no  would,  wiihliiih',i,)ulit,  liiLvo  been  selected 
as  1I10  jiiosi  iivdiliiblo  num.  Hut  thev  ijuestion 
whether  till'  |)..mn.-rntic  .■onvciiiion  will  feel  that 
it  can  nllord  lo  mvcpt  1.  iv«,K-mad,'  ticket 
tbroiighonl.  Mr,  lirviiii,  Imwevor,  chu  probnhlv 
dic1.',te  who  shiill  !».  hi-*  iissocnito  ;  und  his  chwe 
friomiship  with  Mr,  Towno  s.-cms.  :it  ih,.  linie  of 


ling. 


iih.' 


niont  of  nil  p:.rlios  npoii  ,.  singl,-  c;.n,b,l,.i,.  f„r 
Vice-l'ivsi,iom  or  lli,.  „aivomont  of  ilieir  Siai,- 
committees  n]>nn  11  siiiirio  ,-01  of  olo.-tors  ui  om-li 
State,  who  sliiill  ilivi.i,.  ilu-ir  volos  tor  \i,',-- 
President    iH-lweon     Mr.    Towiio  :m>i   ih,-    U.uu.- 

basis.  Among  the  loHdor,",  the  soimmoiu  for 
fusion  is  sii  strong  that  fusion  is  likolv  10  b.- 
effected;  but  the  dilliculty  mny  be  thiit  iminv 
Democrats,  many  Silver  Kepublicnns,  and  muny 
Populists,  dissatisfied  with  tho  liasis  of  agiw- 
ment,  will  refuse  to  go  to  tUe  j^olls  to  supjwt  11, 
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^,„,  ,  The  strike  of  tlie  employees  of  tlie 
tkt  St.  Lmiii  sireet-car  lines  m  St.  Louis  began 
""'*"■  on  May  8,  and  on  June  22  there  was 
no  promise  of  an  eftrly  termination  of  the  violence 
which  the  boycotting  methods  of  tlie  strikers 
had  precipitated.  St.  Louis  had  assumed  the 
appearance  of  a  beleaguered  town.  A  dozen 
people  had  been  killed  and  many  more  wounded 
by  the  strikei*3  or  by  the  police  and  deputies. 
Cars  and  track  had  been  blown  up  by  dynamite  ; 
and,  worst  of  all,  in  theiV  determination  to  wreak 
vengeance  on  any  citizens  daring  to  ride  in  the 
■  boycotted  cars,  the  strikers  had  maltreated  \ 
en  in  a  manner  scarcely  conceivable  in  a  < 
ized  community.  Two  thousand  of  the  well-to- 
do  citizens  of  St.  Louis  had  been  made  deputy- 
sheriffs,  and  were  constantly  patroling  the  tracks. 
President  Gompers,  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor,  made  an  earnest  effort  to  put  an  end 
to  the  violence  which  was  so  discrediting  the 
cause  of  union  labor,  and  had  almost  effected  a 
settlement  between  the  workmen  and  their  em- 
ployers. But  a  question  arose  aa  to  the  rapidity 
with  which  old  employees  were  to  be  reinstated, 
the  negotiations  fell  through,  and  it  now  looks  as 
if  the  strikers  would  lose  their  cause.  An  ugly 
aspect  has  been  given  to  the  management  of  the 
aflair  by  the  open  accusations  on  all  sides  of  po- 
litical motives.  The  governor  of  Missouri  is,  as 
always,  a  Democrat ;  tlie  mayor  of  St.  Louis  is 
a  Republican  ;  four  of  the  five  police  commis- 
sioners are  Democrats  appointed  by  the  gover- 


nor, and  the  fifth  member  is  the  mayor,  who 
is  of  course  powerless  to  control  the  police  in 
case  of  a  division  of  interests  on  political  lines. 
Notwithstanding  the  shameful  outrages  which 
the  less  responsible  strikers  have  been  guilty  of. 
Governor  Stephens  has  refused  to  call  out  the 
militia — first,  on  the  ground  that  the  deputy- 
sheriffs  appointed  by  the  mayor  could  control 
the  disturbances  ;  and,  second,  ontheground  that 
these  disturbances  wore  not  serious  enough  to 
justify  him  in  spending  the  State's  money  at  the 
rate  of  two  thousand  dollars  per  day  for  the  - 
maintenance  of  a  military  force.  The  Repub- 
licans assert  that  the  Democratic  members  of  the 
police  board,  as  well  as  the  governor,  are  really 
restrained  from  dealing  with  the  lawlessness  in 
an  effective  manner  by  a  fear  of  alienating  the 
labor  vote  at  this  critical  point  in  the  course 
of  the  political  campaign. 

c  ta  T  h  ''''*  ''^''i^y  cooperation  of  Secretary 
in  the  of  War  Root,  Governor- General  Wood 
""""*  Sf'M-of  Cuba,  President  Eliot,  and  the  au- 
thorities of  Harvard  University,  and  the  general 
public  promise  to  make  the  pilgrimage  to  this 
country  this  summer  of  1,450  Cuban  teachers, 
led  by  Mr.  Alexis  E.  Frye,  Superintendent  of 
Education  in  Cuba,  a  marked  success.  It  has 
been  criticized  by  some  of  the  Cuban  journals  as 
a  shrewd  move  on  the  part  of  the  officials  of  the 
United  States  to  "Americanize"  the  teachers, 
and  thus  Cuba  ;  and  some  of  the  Harvard  stu. 
dents  at  first  were  not  eager  to  give  up  their 
rooms  in  the  dormitories  to  unknown  Cubans. 
But,  barring  these  incidents,  the  scheme  has  met 
with  enthusiastic  support.  Five  Government 
transports,  sailing  from  different  Cuban  ports, 
will  bring  the  teachers  to  Boston,  where  they  will 
arrive  about  July  1.  Tlie  teachers  will  represent 
urban  and  rural  Cuba,  and  be  selected  by  Cuban 
school  officials  on  the  basis  of  merit.  Five  army 
physicians  and  a  number  of  Cuban  women  of 
distinction  will  accompany  the  party,  the  latter 
to  si^rve  as  chapeivsnes.  Mrs.  Alice  Gordon 
Gulick,  head  of  the  noted  American  Board  mis- 
sion school  for  girls,  has  been  secured  to  act  as 
dean  of  the  women's  department.  For  six  and  a 
half  weeks  the  teachers  will  be  the  guests  of  Har- 
vai-d  University,  which  will  furnish  not  only  in- 
struction, but  board  and  lodging — the  expense 
of  which  has  been  assumed  by  the  University,  re- 
lyiug  on  the  hospitality  and  generosity  of  the 
people  of  New  England  to  make  good  the  ex- 
pense incurred,  which  it  is  estimated  will  be 
170,000.  Systematic  instruction  in  English, 
physical  geography,  history  (American  and  Span- 
ish-American), botany,  and  kindergarten  methods 
will  Ije  given,  cliiefly  in  Spanish,  by  the  regular 
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teaching  staff  of  Harvard,  supplemented  by  thirty 
or  forty  extra  t^adiers  wiio  use  Spanish  freely. 
Excursions  to  points  of  historic  interest  and  to 
manufacturing  estiiblishments  will  contribute  to 
the  enlightenment  of  the  visitors.   After  the  teach- 


(Superlntendcnt  or  Edac&tlon  In  Cuba.) 

ers  leave  Cambridge,  they  are  to  visit  Niagara 
Falls,  Chicago,  "Washington,  and  New  York, 
from  which  city  they  will  sail  home  on  the  Gov 
ernment  transports.  Nothing  that  Harvard  has 
done  in  her  long  career  has  been  more  creditable 
to  her  than  the  work  she  plans  to  do  this  summer 
for  the  men  and  women  on  whom  the  future  of 
Cuba  so  much  depends.  The  scheme  originated 
with  two  Harvard  alumni  in  Cuba,  Messrs.  Conant 
and  Frye.  It  met  with  the  hearty  approval  of 
another  Harvard  alumnus.  Governor  Wood;  and 
when  it  came  to  President  Eliot,  its  audacity  and 
romantic  aspects,  as  much  as  its  serious  worth, 
instantly  won  his  assent  and  cooperation.  With 
Frye  at  work  in  Cuba  laying  the  foundations  of 
a.  school  system,  and  another  Harvard  graduate, 
F.  W.  Atkinson,  until  recently  head  of  the 
Springfield  High  School,  en  route  to  the  Philip- 
pines charged  with  responsibility  for  the  same 
serious  task.  Harvard  may  well  feel  that  she  is 
doing  her  fidl  share  in  shaping  the  history  of  tin! 
Larger  America.  As  most  of  these  teachers  will 
be  Roman  Catholics,  the  Catholics  of  Boston  and 
Cambridge  are  planning  to  make  the  visitors 
welcome  at  various  social  functions 


On  June  IG,  the  Cubans  held  tlteir 
^'•JJ'g'^j''^'"*' elections    for    municipal    offices— the 

first  that  the  island  has  seen  since  the 
end  of  Spanish  domination.  The  voting  was 
done  by  the  Australian  system,  and  perfect  order 
was  maintained  throughout  the  day,  not  a  drunken 
man  being  seen  on  the  streets  of  Havana.  There 
are  three  political  parties  in  Cuba  ;  the  National- 
ists, composed  of  l)ie  soldiers  of  the  late  wars  and 
tlieir  followei-s  ;  the  Republicans,  who  are  the 
radicals  most  bitterly  opposed  to  American  influ- 
ence, and  the  Democratic- Unionists,  who  muster 
a  handful  of  conservatives  horn  of  the  old  Autono-  ' 
mist  party,  and  upholding  tlie  interests  of  the 
wealthy.  It  has  been  arranged  by  General  Wood, 
with  the  apparent  consent  of  the  Cubans,  that  the 
suffrage  qualification  shall  be  the  ability  to  read 
and  write,  or  the  possession  of  property  to  the 
value  of  J250,  or  a  record  of  service  in  the  Cuban 
Army.  About  140,000  Cubans  can  vote  under 
these  restrictions, and  there  would  be  about  30,000 
added  to  this  number  if  all  the  Spaniards  residing 
in  Cuba  elected  to  be  Cuban  citizens.  AVith  60-, 
000  men  in  Havana  possessing  the  right  to  vote, 
only  24,000  registered,  and  less  than  20, 000  voted. 
The  Nationalist  candidate  for  mayor.  Gen.  Ale- 
jandro Rodriguez,  was  elected  over  his  Republican 
opponent,  Sonor  Elstrada  Moi-a,  by  a  majority  of 
two  to  one.  showing  that  the  influence  of  Gen- 
eral Gomez  and  his  ambitions  fur  the  flnal  inde- 
pendence of  Cuba  have  continued  their  strong 


(Newly  fleeted  Mayor  of  Havaoa-I 

hold  on  the  people.  In  Santiago,  Senor  Grinan 
was  reelected  mayor.  Senor  Grinan  was  the 
"white"  candidate,  whose  followers  were  op- 
posed to  the  negro  vote.  In  Santiago,  too,  there 
was  an  apathy  which  goes  to  counteract  tbf  hope- 
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ful  impression  of  the  quiet  conduct  of  [lie  cam- 
paigD.  Here  scarcely  20  per  cent,  of  the  legal 
electors  cast  a  vote. 

Congress  adjourned  without  providing 
'JKDm/mi** ''"y  scheme  of  civil  government  for 

the  Philippines.  The  commissioners 
arrived  at  Manila  early  in  June,  and  announced 
[liat  no  attempt  would  be  made  at  present  to  super- 
sede the  niili- 


ernor  until  the 
country    is 

ceive  a  system 
of  civil  admin- 
istration. That 
Luzon,  at 
least, 


fo 


,  prepared 


cli 


Chang. 

PHOf.  FHKD.  w.  ATKTNsos.  made  cltBr  by 

the  daily  re- 
ports of  brigandage  and  armed  resistance  to 
Biilhority  in  many  parts  of  the  island.  As  we 
stated  last  month,  however,  organized  insur- 
rection is  no  longer  a  fact.  The  archives  of 
Aguinaldo's  government  were  discovered  and 
seized  by  General  Funston  in  May.  Last  month 
a  far  more  important  capture  was  made  in  the 
person  of  Gen.  Pio  del  Pilar,  long  regarded  as 
the  ablest  military  leader  the  Filipinos  had.  Tiie 
work  of  our  army  in  Luzon  has  been  tersely  de- 
scribed by  General  Schwan,  who  was  General 
Otis'  chief  of  staff,  in  a  letter  recently  made 
public  by  the  "War  Department.  The  garrisons 
of  both  the  interior  and  the  coast  towns  of  Luzon 
are  generally  commanded,  says  General  Schwan, 
by  "comparatively  young  and  remarkably  ener- 
getic majors,  holding  lesser  rank  in  the  regulars, 
who  arc  leaving  nothing  undone  to  perform  with 
thoroughness  the  specified  task  set  them."  That 
task  includes,  of  course,  the  suppression  of  the 
guerrilla  bands,  hut  it  does  not  end  there.  It  is 
also  the  duty  of  these  young  majors  to  open 
schools  and  establish  municipal  government ;  and 
these  things  aro  in  course  of  accomplishment. 
As  General  Schwan  points  out  in  his  letter,  the 
-greatest  obstacle  in  the  way  of  pacification  lies  in 
the  lack  of  confidence  between  the  soldiers  and 
the  inhabitants  ;  but  his  belief  is  that  ' '  this  dis- 
trust is  certain  to  pass  away  when  each  class  be- 


comes acquainted  with  the  customs,  the  aims,  and 
the  standards  of  the  other."  The  Philippine 
Commission  has  chosen  Prof.  Fred.  W.  Atkinson, 
principal  of  the  Springfield  (Mass. )  High  School, 
as  superintendent  of  instruction  in  the  islands. 
Tiiere  are  r^OOO  children  in  the  city  scliools  ot  Ma- 
nila, under  the  siiperintendency  of  Prof.  George 
P.  Anderson,  a  Yale  graduate.  Of  the  teachers 
in  these  schools  8j  are  natives,  40  Spanish,  and 
22  Americans.  The  widow  of  Kizal,  the  Fili- 
pino patriot,  is  one  of  the  teachers. 

.  For  several  months  past,  there   have 

c*  «M      been  occasional  reports  from  the  Uri- 
^"'       ent  of  the  turbulence  of  the  Chinese 
Botera  and  their  \ioIent  pereecution  of  native 
Christians      Toward  t!  e  middle  of  May  the  ex- 
tent   and    mtensity  of    the    rioting  rapidly  in- 
creased   and   on  tie    IJth  the  Christian  village 
of  Lai  si  un    seventy  miles    from  Peking,    was 
destro^el       "le; enly  tl  ree  native  converts  were 
massacred,      A  ]oint  note  was  addressed  by  the 
great  European   powers  to  the  Tsun-li-Yamen, 
the  foreign   office  of  tlie  Chinese  Government, 
and  the  reports  of  our  own  minister,  Mr.  Conger, 
of  the  operations  of  the   Boxers  within   a  few 
■  miles  of    Peking  led  the    State    Department    at 
"Washington  to  send  Rear  Admiral  Kempil  with 
his  flugship  Newark  to  the  harbor  of  Taku,  where 
within  a  few  days  gathered  the  available  war- 
ships of  Great  Britain,  Russia,  France,  Germany, 
and   Italv.     Taku  is  at  the  mouth  of  the  Peiho 
River,   and  is 
the  harbor  for 
Peking,  lieing 
connected 
with   the  me- 
tropolis   by   a 
railroad    run- 
ning by  way  of 
ihe  treaty  port 
of      Tientsin. 
T  h  e    Neviark 
landed    100 
men  under 
Captain      Mc-  ■ 
Calla,    who 
proceeded     to 
Tientsin,   and 
in   c  o  n  s  e  - 
que  nee  of  the 
HON.  Eiiwis  B.  coNOBB.  rapid     spread 

lU.  S.  Minuter  to  China.)  o^  the  Boxers 

over  the  coun- 
try immediately  about  Peking,  on  the  last  day  of 
the  month  a  small  international  force,  including 
7  officers  and  56  men  of  the  American  detach- 
ment, went  by  a  special  train  from  Tientsin  to 
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lu  European  propert5',  tiie  Russian  claim  alone 
amounting  to  nearly  |5, 000, 000  ;  and,  on  June 
10,  it  was  deemed  expedient  to  send  the  British 
Admiral  Seymour  with  nearly  2,000  troops  of 
the  international  forces  to  repair  the  road  be^ 
tween  Tientsin  and  Peking.  This  force  found 
the  railway  so  badly  damaged  that  in  two  days 
it  had  advanced 
only  34   miles. 


Peking  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  tjie  foreign 
legations  in  the  cat)ital,  and  the  400   or    more 
Caucasians  living  there  in  commercial  and  mis- 
sionary occupations.     These  marine  guards  were 
admitted,  and  seem  to  have  effected  temporary 
quiet ;    but  on  June  2   an   English  missionary, 
Mr.    Norman,  was  murdered  by  the  Boxers  at 
Yung  Ciiing,  a  few  miles  northwest  of  Peking, 
and  the  rioting  broke  out  with  renewed  violence. 
The  imperial  decrees  against  the  Boxers  seemed 
to    be    half-hearted  ;     and 
though  the  Chinese  troops  re^ 
ported  determined  measures 
and  heavy  engagements  with 
the  Boxers,  it  is  reasonably 
clear  tliat  a  large  number  of 
the   imperial    troops    are  in 
sympathy   with   the  rioters, 
or  openly  fighting  witli  tliem. 
Nearly  50  miles  of  the  La- 
llan Railway  was  destroyed 
by  the  anti-foreign  mob,  to- 
gether with  great  quautities 
of  the  railroad  supplies  for 
the  lines  pi-ojected  under  the 
new    concessions.      Chapels 
were  burned  everywhere  in 
the  provinces   of    Shantung 
and    Pechili,    and   hundreds 
of    native    Christians    were 
massacred.      Finally,    the 
railroad  fromPeklng  to  Tien- 
tain  was  cut.     The   foreign 
powers  immediately  lodged     ca-nvftK^iHinisMaiati^i. 
large  claims  for  the  damage  qdarterb 


had  been  cut, 
and  up  to  the 
time  of  our  go- 
ing to  press,  on 
June  22,  noth- 
ing  authentic 
has  been  heard 
of  Admiral 
Sevmour,  and 
only  wild 
mors  of  the 
fate  of  the  dip- 


vants  and  othe 
Europeans    in 

Peking.  The  isolation  of  Tientsin  and  of 
Taku  followed  I'apidiy.  On  June  17  the  Chi- 
nese forta  at  Taku  opened  fire  on  the  allied 
squadron.  The  warships  of  Germany,  Russia, 
Great  Britain.  France,  and  Japan  promptly  bom- 
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biHed  tlie  fortifications,  which  were  finally  cap- 
tured at  the  point  of  the  bayonet  by  aoldiera 
landed  from  the  fleets  at  a  point  enabling  them 
10  assault  in  the  rear.  It  is  reported  thai  over 
I  DO  Europeans  were  killed  and  wounded,  and  that 
tlie  Chinese  lost  700  men.  The  United  Stales 
ordered  from  the  Philippines  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Peiho  the  battleship  Oregon,  the  ttunboats  York- 
(oicn,  NashviUe.  and  Motiocaey,  and  Colonel  Lis- 
enm  with  the  Ninth  Regiment,  mustering  1,400 
men,  and  held  oiher  forces  in  readiness. 

,^    ^  In  the  battle  between  tbe  albed  fleet 

T»«  Count  1      ■        m   >         - 

■>/  Ma  and  the  Taku  forls,  the  guns  ot  the 
''°"'*-  fortifications  were  fonKbt  by  iho 
trained  artilleriats  of  the  Chinese  regular  army — 
a  fact  which  would  seeiu  to  mean,  maugre  any 
interpretations  from  Pekin,  that  the  Chinese 
Empire  is  in  a  state  of  war  with  tbe  European 
powers.  The  world  is  asking  itself  if  the  long- 
talked-of  dismemberment  of  China  is  at  hand. 
Russift  has  at  this  writing  landed  4,000  troops, 
Japan  3.000,  and  Great' Britain,  France,  and 
Germany  still  other  thousands ;  while  Great 
Britain  baa,  in  addition,  drafted  several  Indian 
regiments  for  service  in  China.  The  t'hineso 
army  contains  nominally  nearly  1,000,000  men, 
one-'third  of  them  in  the  "Eight  Uaiinere''  of 
tbe  Manchus,  and  two-thirds  in  the  national 
urmy.  The  actual  available  foi-ce  is  said  to  l)e 
^■arcely  300,000  men,  and  their  equipment  is 
largely  obsolete.      For  a  war  emergency,  duubt- 


less,  more  than  1,000,000  men  eonid  be  mustereare 
who  might  make  a  stiff  defensive  fight  againsle 
invading  hosts,  though  useless  in  offensive  oper- 
ations.     If  the  safety  of  Europeans   and    their 
pi-operty  can  be  guaranteed  without  a  war  of  in- 
vasion, by  stripping  the  Dowager  Empress  of  the 
last  vestigo  of  pow- 
er,   it   will    be  un- 
doubtedly the  wel- 
come course  to  the 
three  great  jiowers 
mo.st    interested    in 
subsequent  events  in 
the    Orient.      Eng- 
land would    find  it 
a  bad  time  to  insist 
on    achieving    her 
ambition  to  own  the 
Yangtse  Kiang  Val- 
ley.    Russia,    even 
with    her     100,000 
Cossacks    in     Man- 
churia,  would 
scarcely     wish    to 

bring  upon  her  kan<i-yu-wei.  the  HEFimjiEH 
Eastern  interests  the 

fleets  of  England  and  Japan  while  there  are  still 
gaj«  in  the  great  Trans- Si lierian  Railway.  Yet, 
in  a  partition,  Russia  would  expect  at  least 
the  whole  of  North  China  right  down  to  the 
gates  of  Peking.  Japan  would  never  give  up  the 
idea  of  owning  Korea  as  an  outlet  for  her  teem- 
ing millions,  but  the  very  flower  of  her  new  fleet 
will  Ije  unfinished  before  1901.  Thus,  in  spil* 
of   the   numberless   rumors   of    Russia's    secret 

'  machinations  in  fomenting  tbe  Bo.xer  troubles. 

i  and  in  spite  of  her  enormous  preponderance  of 
land  forces  (she  has  over  100,000  troops  at 
Port  Arthur,  with  90,000  coolies  working  on  the 
fortifications),  and  in  spite  of  Japanese  inOigna- 

'  tion  at  the  recent  acquisition  by  Russia  of  the 
Korean  harbor  of  Masampho,  it  seems  likely  that 
the  powers  will  confine  themselves  to  the  task  of 

'  setting  thmgs  to  order. 

Tht  Adm  "^''^  State  Department  at  Washington 
0/  thi  has  sliown  itself  prompt  and  firm  in 
'  "■'''"'*'«'"■  instructing  its  officers  in  the  East  to 
do  their  part  in  the  police  duty  of  protecting  for- 
eign residents  in  China.  The  increased  serious- 
ness of  the  situation  has  led  this  country  into  a 
mure  concerted  action  with  the  European  powers 
than  was  at  first  thought  to  be  necessary.  All  the 
influence  of  the  United  States  will,  of  course,  go 
to  litniimg  tlio  operations  of  the  European  forces 
in  China  to  the  rescue  of  the  12,000  Caucasians  in 
the  empire,  the  assurance  of  indemnities  for  the 
destruaion  of  hfe  and  property,  and  the  exaction 
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it  a  recurrence  of  the  riots. 

nterest  o£  tliis  country  that 

I   of  the   empire  should  be 

'hinato  Russia.     Almost  all 

ving  export  trade  is  with 

*at»ro  is  no  guarantee  whatever 

._»  with  the  extension  of  Muscovite  dominion 

south  of  Manchuria  the  door  of  trade  could  be 

kept  open.      In  a  thousand   ways  the  exclusive 

domioion  of   Russia  over  this  populous  district 

would  be  hurtful  to  us.      For  instance,   in  this 

number  of  the  Review  of  Reviews  Mrs.  Leonora 


(Russian  Minister  of  Foreltrn  Affairs). 

Beck  Ellis  tells  us  that  the  future  hope  of  the 
Southern  cotton  manufacturing  industry  is  largely 
dependent  on  the  use  of  the  coareer  grades  of 
cotton  goods  by  the  Chinese.  When  the  rioters 
are  put  down  and  the  question  of  the  future  is 
raised,  the  position  of  the  United  States  will  bo 
exceptionally  strong  in  the  international  discus- 
sion which  decides  the  fate  of  China,  for  wo  shall 
have  contribnted  our  men  and  ships  to  the  tank 
of  stem  police  duty  ;  and,  on  the  othi:r  hand, 
there  will  be  no  suspicion  of  our  longing  for  a 
certain  slice  of  the  moribund  empire. 

,     .         ,  The  sudden  death  of  Count  Muravieff, 

Tilt  Dtalh  of  T  „  ■     J         ■       J  n        ■        r 

CouBi       on  June  21,  deprived  Russia  of  an  ox- 
Kuraiiitff-     ceptionally  energetic  and  able  mem- 
ber of  her  diplomatic  corps  at  a  time  when  the 


critical  situation  in  the  Orient  gives  her  need  of 
all  the  strength  and  wisdom  to  be  had.  Count 
MuravieS  has  been  the  Russian  Minister  of  For* 
eign  Affairs  since  the  death  of  Prince  Lobanoff. 
in  1897.  Immediately  on  his  appointment  to  the 
office,  his  weight  was  felt  in  the  strengthening  of 
the  Franco- Russian  entente,  and  he  has  been 
credited  with  much  of  the  diplomacy  which  has 
aided  to  keep  France  at  peace  in  the  past  three 
years.  Russia's  great  work  in  Elastern  Asia, 
which  might  have  been  indefinitely  postponed  by 
a  European  melie,  made  this  a  task  well  worth 
while.  Count  Muravieff  was  bom  in  1845,  was 
educated  at  Heidelberg,  and  entered  on  a  diplo- 
matic career  at  the  age  of  19,  his  first  post  being 
in  Berlin.  In  1874  he  was  appointed  secretary 
of  legation  at  The  Hague.  Thence  he  went  to 
Paris,  and  in  1893  he  was  promoted  to  be  minis- 
ter at  Denmark.  In  Copenhagen  he  was  a  great 
favorite  with  the  reigning  house  ;  and  doubtless 
this  aided  in  procuring  him  the  special  favor  of 
the  Empress  Dowager  of  Russia,  who  was  a  Dan- 
ish princess,  and  who  linally  brought  Count  Hu- 
ravieS  into  Ills  ministerial  honors. 

Last  month  our  record  of  events  in 
If'pnieri"  '■^^  South  African  war  closed  with  the 

relief  of  Mafeking  and  preliminary  ex- 
cursions of  scouting  brigades  of  the  English 
Army  into  Transvaal  territory.  On  May  24,  the 
advance-guard  of  Lord  Roberts'  main  army 
crossed  the  Vaal  River  near  Parys,  the  Boers  be- 
ing outwitted  by  the  strategic  distribution  of  the 
British  front.  Scarcely  any  resistance  was  offered. 
While  the  world  was  speculating  whether  Johan- 
nesburg would  be  destroyed  or  defended  by  the  . 
Boers,  and  how  long  Loi-d  Roberts  would  be  on 
the  journey  to  the  Golden  City,  that  redoubtable 
little  commander  arrived,  on  May  28.  His  cavalry 
and  mounted  infantry  under  General  French  and 
Colonel  Henry  had  outflanked  the  Boers  in  then- 
chosen  positions  again  and  again,  and  their  strong- 
holds were  abandoned,  one  after  another,  befoi-e 
the  mighty  spread  of  the  British  advance.  The 
magnitude  of  Lord  Roberts'  operations  seems  to 
liave  but  little  effect  on  the  rapidity  of  his  move- 
ments; the  army  inarched  twenty  miles  in  one  day 
on  the  way  to  Johannesburg.  As  soon  as  the 
British  had  jMfaceably  occupied  Johannesburg,  on 
May  30,  ' '  Bole '"  began  tlie  culminating  step  in  his 
Hoiuh  African  mission — the  capture  of  Pretoria. 
Tlie  Boers  wore  hy  this  time  much  impressed  with 
tlif  incvilalnlily  of  the  British  commander's  of- 
fensive niovciiients,  and  they  must  have  decided 
sumo  time  befori!  that  it  was  useless  to  stay  in 
Pretoria  simply  to  Iw  gobbled  up  by  General  Rob- 
erts. At  any  rate,  before  any  one  could  find  out 
whether  the  Boers  were  to  make  a  last  desperate 
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stand  at  Pretoria,  as  had  always  been  antici- 
pated, or  not  General  Roberts  was  there,  Presi- 
dent Kruger  had  fled,  and  the  commandos  of  the 
republic  had  taken  off  all  their  artillery  and  most 
of  the  rolling-stock  of  the  Netherlands  Kailway. 
On  June  o,  Lord  Roberts  took  possession  of  Pre- 
toria, after  a  fight  at  Six  Miles  Spruit  on  the 


previous  day.  In  the  meantime,  General  Bailer 
had  been  stubbornly  battering  his  way  through 
the  Drakensbeig  Mountains,  in  Xatal.  On  June 
8  he  forced  Botha's  Pass,  and  three  days  later 
gained  possession  of  the  historic  ground  about 
Laing's  Xek  and  Majuba — a  most  significant 
advaniace,  which  fully  assured  his  communica- 
tions with  the  main  British  army  to  the  north- 
west. It  was  found  that  the  Laing's  Xek  tun- 
nel could  be  repaired,  contrary  to  the  general 
report,  which  had  it  that  the  Boera  completely 
wrecked  the  tutinel  by  starting  an  engine  at  full 
speed  at  each  end  loaded  with  dynamite.  The 
use  of  this  roatl  to  tlie  British  is  all-important,  as 
enabling  them  to  reach  a  point  on  the  coast  much 
nearer  the  Transvaal  than  any  they  have  been 
able  to  utilize  before. 

The  burghers  who  insist  on  fighting 
"V*?"""'  to  the  end  have  Iwtaken  themselves 
*"'*'"""■  to  the  Lydenburg  district,  in  the  east 
of  the  Transvaal,  a  region  of  a  few  small  fertile 
valleys  amidst  numberless  mountain  fastnesses 
»nd  steep,  rocky  defiles.  Here  they  have  their 
jfuns,  ammunition,  and  supplies  saved  from  the 
British  advance,  and  they  have  even  established 


a  cartridge  factory.  It  is  reported  that  they  are 
still  receiving  new  importations  of  French-made 
artillery,  landed  at  some  unknown  point  on 
the  Portuguese  coast.  The  indomitable  Presi- 
dent Kriiger  is  living  in  a  parlor-car  on  the  rail- 
road where  it  comea  nearest  this  Lydenburg  dis- 
trict, and  he  says  fiercely  that  while  five  hun- 
dred burghers  are  left  to  bear  arms  the  fight  will 
continue  against  British  usurpation.  As  the  moun- 
tainous country  of  the  northeast  of  the  Transvaal 
is  as  large  as  Switzerland,  and  scarcely  less  easy 
of  defense,  there  is  no  little  trouble  still  befoie 
the  British,  if  the  Boers  stick  to  this  programme. 
Mr.  Kriiger  calls  his  car  the  Capital  of  the  Trans- 
vaal, and  governs  his  remnant  of  faithful  burgh- 
ers with  the  same  iron  hand  that  held  the 
helm  in  the  council  chamber  at  Pretoria.  The 
most  authentic  accounts  go  to  show  that  the 
body  of  Boers  at  present  under  arms  can  scarcely 
amount  to  more  than  10,000  or  12,000  all 
told.  Yet  their  daring  sorties  on  the  British, 
whenever  a  weak  point  is  exposed  in  the  distri- 
bution of  Lord  Roberts'  force,  promise  to  make 
a  deal  of  trouble  until  they  are  finally  annihi- 
lated. Two  days  after  the  British  flag  had  been 
planted  in  Johannesburg,  the  Boers  captured  at 
Lindley,  in  the  Orange  River  Colony,  an  entire 
battalion  of  Imperial  Yeomanry.  A  still  more 
signal  evidence  of  the  vitality  of  the  fighting 
commandos  was  given  in  the  incident  at  Roodeval 
on  June  7,  when  the  Boers  attacked  the  British, 
killed  117  men,  took  possession  of  the  railroad 
at  that  point,  and  actually  cut  ofi  Lord  Roberts' 
communications  with  the  south  for  several  days. 
There  are  bands  of  fighting  Boera  still  operating, 
not  only  in  the  Transvaal  and  the  Orange  River 
Colony,  but  even  in  the  mountains  of  Natal,  in 
the  fastnesses  along  the  line  of  General  Bullet's  re- 
cent advance.  The  liojieg  of  the  Republican  ad- 
hoiTiits  are  clearly  expressed  in  a  letter  published 
by  Mr.  Reitz,  the  Transvaal  Secretary  of  State  ; 
The  British  Govemmentpromlsedthe  British  nation 
that  tlie  cost  of  the  war  shall  be  defrayed  by  the  Boers. 
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But  «s  the  latter  will  not  be  Id  a  position  to  pay,  Great 
Britain  must  obtain  the  money  from  the  {(old-mlneB, 
wliich  will  thereby  be  mulcted  of  half  the  net  profits, 
whereas  the  Transvaal  never  levied  a  special  tax  on  gold. 
The  instigators  of  the  war— Rhodes,  Werner,  Beit,  and 
others— will  Buffer  most.    In  addition,  the  British  will 


le  Tratia 


il  Secretary  of  State.) 


war,  while  on  every  appropriate  occasion  there 
were  manly  expressions  of  good-will  for  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac.  The  United  Confederate 
Veterans  is  the  formal  organization  which  held 
the  reunion.  It  is  an  association  formed  in  1890 
to  further  literary,  social,  and  benevolent  aims 
among  tlie  survivors  of  the  Confederate  Army, 
There  are  still  living  about  40,000  Confederate 
veterans,  but  most  of  them  were  scarcely  more 
than  boys  when  they  fought.  There  is  not  a 
single  general  living  of  those  that  fought  on  the 
Southern  side  in  the  Civil  War.  Of  the  nineteen 
Confederate  lieutenant  ■  generals,  six  survive. 
The  United  Confederate  Veterans  is  divided  into 
1,300  different  camps,  distributed  homogeneously 
over  the  South  and  .Southwest.  Gen.  John  B. 
Gordon  was  reelected  commander-in-chief  at 
this  reunion,  for  his  tenth  year  of  service  in  that 
capacity.  In  tlie  course  of  the  reunion  it  was 
announced  that  the  sum  of  ♦223,000  had  been 
raised  for  the  erection  of  a  Confederate  Memorial 
Building  at  Richmond,  Va.  The  plans  for  this 
structure  have  already  been  executed  and  ac- 
cepted. They  show  a  classic  building  of  fine 
simplicity  and  tremendous  mass — a  great  dome 
approached  through  heavy  doric  columns.  '  In 
the  edifice  will  be  gathered  the  archives  and  his- 
torical treasures  of  the  South,  with  the  portraits 
and  statues  of  her  famous  soldiers.     Mr.  Charles 


have  to  maintain  a  garriEwn  of  50,000  men,  the  cost  ot 
which  the  mines  will  also  have  to  pay.  Aa  soon  as  the 
British  troops  are  withdrawn,  wars  and  rebellions  will 
break  out,  not  (or  years,  but  for  centuries.  For  Eng- 
land, this  means  a  constant  source  of  trouble,  annoy- 
ance, and  bloodshed. 

In  Cape  Colony,  too,  there  is  no  abatement  of 
British  anxiety.  Mr.  Schreiner,  tlie  Premier, 
has  resigned  in  consequence  of  finding  himself 
entirely  out  of  sympathv'with  his  Afrikander 
colleagues,  and  a  new  ministry  has  been  formed 
with  Sir  Gordon  Sprigg  at  its  head.  It  is  un- 
doubtedly an  unfortunate  incident  in  tiie  task  of 
pacifying  South  Africa  that  the  British  Govern- 
ment should  lose  the  services  of  Mr.  Schreiner — 
a  man  of  ability,  of  strong  sympathy  with  the 
Boer  cause,  and  withal  an  open  advocate  of  im^ 
perial  federation. 

T-..  n  .  ..  From  May  30  to  June  6,  the  hospita- 
iratt  Ktunian  ble  citv  of  Louisville  was  given  over 
„tum,m..  bodily"  to  the  Confederate  Reunion. 
In  the  week  a  hundred  thousand  visitors  came  to 
the  city  ;  the  spirited  loyalty  to  its  own  leaders 
which  is  such  an  engaging  characteristic  of  the 
Southern  temperament  was  not  dulled  in  the 
of    this  second  generation  after  the 
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bellura  years,  and  of  their  readiness  to  devote  the 

first    fruits  of   their  prosperity  to  the  honor  of 
their  soldiers. 

In  the  necrology  of  the  past  six 
Obituary,     weeks  are  the  names  of  several  very 

eminent  American  clergymen  and 
theologians.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Richard  Salter  Storrs, 
who  died  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ,  on  June  5,  had 
long  been  regarded  as  our  greatest  master  of 
sacred  rhetoric.  For  more  than  half  a  century 
he  had  been  pastor  of  the  Brooklyn  Church  of 
the  Pilgrims,  and  his  was  the  distinction  of  rep- 


(To  be  ereclert  at  Rlclimond,  Va.) 

Broadway  Ronss,  who  came  from  Virginia  to 
build  up  a  fortune  in  New  York,  gave  *;I00,000 
to  this  purpose,  on  condition  that  a  like  sum 
should  be  added.  The  memorial  will  stanil  as  a 
pleasant  evidence  of  the  success  with  which  South- 
erners worked  out  of  the  ret  angusta  of  the  post- 


1  day,  the  traditions 


resenting,  down  to  ( 
and    the    influ- 
ence of  the  New 
England  pulpit 
of    generations 
past.  His  meth- 
ods   were    not 
the  methods  of 
to-day.  and  yet 
his  labors    for 
the     advance- 
ment of  religion 
in    our    time 
we  re  effective 
an  d  far-reach- 
ing.    His  ten 
yeara' service  as 
president  of  the 
American 
Board  ot  Com- 
missioners for 
Foreign    JI  i  s  ■     ^^'"'■'"""■^"^^'•'■ 
sions,     in    the      ""^  ^"^  ""^"bam"."'""^  "'  *'^" 
moatcritical  pe- 
riod of  the  board's  history,  will  never  be  forgotten 
by  the  friends  of  {'hrislian  missions.     Dr.  Storrs' 
deathwaspn^cededbyihatoftheRev.  Dr.  A.  J.  F. 
Behrenda,  another  distinguished  Congregational- 
ist  of  Brooklyn.      Dr.  Itehrends  had  thought  and 
written  much  on  current   theological  problems. 
That    patriarch   among   Americau    theologians, 
Prof.  Edwards   -A.    Park,  of  Andover,    has  also 
passed  away,    at  the  age  of  ninety-one.       Pro- 
fessor Park  had  taught  in  -Andover  Theological 
Seminary  from    18:i6  to  IS81  ;    and   among  his 
students  were  hundreds  of  men  who  rose  to  emi- 
nence as  preachers,  including  Dr.  Storrs  himself. 
The  Rt.  Rev.  Richard  Hooker  Wilmer,  Episco- 
pal Bishop  of  Alabama,  died  on  June  14,  at  the 
age    of    eighty-four.       Bishop    Wilmer   was   an 
orator  of  rare  power  and  a  religious  leader  of 
great  influence  in  the  South. 
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iFrnm  May  «. 

PROCEEDINGS  IN  CONGRESS. 

May  21.— The  Senate  passes  the  pDHl>office  appropria- 
tion bill,  with  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Lodge  (Kep,, 
Mass.)  appropriating  t325, Olio  for  the  continuance  of  the 
exiiCtng  pneumatic-tube  senice.  A  motion  of  Mr. 
Moi^an  (Dem.,  Ala.)  to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
the  House  Nlcaragna  Canal  bill  is  defeated  by  a  vote  of  31 

to  21^ The  House  passes  bills  providing  for  an  eight- 

hour  day  on  Uovemment  worlt,  and  prohibiting  inter- 
state tranaportation  ot  convlet-made  goods. 

May  22.— In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Spooner  (Rep.,  Wis.l  de- 
fends President  McKinley's  Philippine  policy The 

House  considers  the  Alaslian  civil-code  bill. 

May  23. — In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Piatt  |Kep.,  Conn. I  speaks 

on  the  Cuban  poittal  frauds The  House  passes  the 

Judiciary  Committee's  bill  to  amend  the  extradition 
laws,  so  as  to  cover  cases  like  that  ot  C.  F.  W.  Keely. 

May  26.- The  Senate  begins  consideration  of  the  sun- 
dry civil  appropriation  hill.  Mr.  Morgan  (Dem.,  Ala.) 
speaks  in  opposition  to  the  Philippine  resolution  of  Mr. 
Spooner  (Rep.,  Wis.)...  Tlie  House  considers  the  Alas- 
kan civil  code. 

May  S6. — The  Senate  adopts  the  resolution  of  Mr- 
Bacon  (Dem.,  Ga.)  providing  for  an  investigation  into 
Cuban  financial  affairs The  House  adopts  resolu- 
tions calling  on  the  PostmasUr-General  tor  information 
as  to  Director  Rathbone's  reports,  and  on  the  Secretary 
of  War  for  reports  on  expenditures  in  Cuba  and  Porto 


bill. 

May  8B.— The  Sennt*  adopts  an  amendment  to  the 
sundry  civil  appropriation  bill  appropriating  (6,000,000 

for  the  exposition  at  St.  Louis  in  1903 The  House 

adopts  the  conference  report  on  the  p(>st-offlce  appro- 
priation bill,  including  the  provision  of  (225,000  for 
pneumatic-tube  service. 

May  30.— The  House  passes  190  private  pension  bills. 

May  31.— The  Senate  passes  the  sundry  civil  appro- 
priation bill The  House  begins  consideration  of  the 

proposed  antitrust  constitntional  amendment. 

June  1.— The  Senate  passes  the  Military  Academy  ap- 
propriation bill,  with  anieudn-ents  giving  the  senior 
major-general  commanding  the  Army  tlie  rank,  pay, 
and  allowances  of  a  lieutenant-general,  and  giving 
Adjutant-General  Corbin  the  rank,  pay,  and  allow- 
ances of  a  major-general  in  the  Army The  House  de- 
feats the  joint  resolution  providing  tor  an  anti-trust 
constitutional  amendment  liy  a  vote  of  15*  to  131  (3a 
votes  short  ot  the  requisite  two- thirds). 

June  2.— The  Senate  passes  the  general  deficiency  and 
the  emergency  river  and  harborappropriation  bills,  and 
the  bill  to  provide  a  method  of  extradition  from  the 
United  States  to  Cuba  of  persona  who  have  committed 

certain  crimes  in  Cuba The  House,  by  a  vote  of  273 

to  1,  paB.'<es  the  anti-trust  bill  introiluced  by  Mr.  Little- 
BeldlBep.,  Me,),  amending  the  Sherman  act. 

June  4.— Tlie  Senate,  in  executive  session,  rntiflcs  the 
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new  extradition  treaty  with  Switzerland.  Mr.  Morgan 
(Dem.,  Ala.)  favorably  reports  a  resolution  declaring 
the  Clayton-Biilwer  treaty  abrogated. 

June  5.— The  Senate,  by  a  vote  ot  43  to  28,  refers  the 
House  anti-trust  bill  to  the  Judiciary  Committee.  In 
executive  session,  the  nominations  of  John  K.  Hazel  to 
be  United  States  Judge  for  the  Western  District  ot  New 
York,  Uen.  Elwell  S.  Otis  to  be  a  major-general,  and 
Gen.  Joseph  Wheeler  to  l>e  a  brigadier-general  in  the 
Regular  Army  are  confirmed,  and  the  nomination  of 
William  D,  Bynum  to  lie  General  Appraiser  at  the  Port 
of  New  York  is  rejected  by  a  tie  vote. 

June  7. — After  a  hitter  contest  between  the  two 
branches  over  the  const*survey  item  in  the  naval  ap- 
propriation bill,  the  House  finally  yields  to  the  Senate, 
and  all  the  remaining 
appropriation  billshav- 
",  tha 


ing  b 
first  s 


en  pai 


POLITICS  AND  GOV- 
ERNMENT —  AMERI- 
CAN. 

May  21.— E.  G.  Rath- 
bone,  director-general 
of  posts  In  Cuba,  is  sus- 
pended from  office  by 
Postmaster-General 

Smith The   United 

States  Supreme  Court 

refusing  to  Interfere  in 

the   Kentucky  govern- 

(Fourth  Aaslatant  Post mflBter      orsliip  contest.   On  the 

General,  now  in  Cubs  investl      ground  of  lack  of  juris- 

gating  Cuban  postal  frauds.)  diction,  the  office  goes. 

to  Beckham  (Dem.); 

W.  S.  Taylor,  the  Republican  incumbent,  dismisses  the 

May  22. — The  Iiouisiana  l^egislaturc  elects  United. 
States  Senator  McEnery  (l)eni.)  to  succeed  himself,  and 
ex-Gov.  Murphy  J.  Eosler  (Dem.)  to  succeed  Senator 
Caffery  (Dem.l. 

May23.— Cuban  Roman  Catholics  petition  fora  change 
in  the  marriage  law,  by  which  the  religious  ceremony 
may  be  legalized. 

May  34.— In  the  Virginia  State  election,  the  proposi- 
tion fur  a  co[istitutLonal  convention  ts  carried ;  the 
Democrats  carry  ail  the  municipal  elections. 

May  'iS. — Alaskan  Dennwrats  in  convention  at  Juneau 
declare  fur  Bryan  for  President,  and  denovmce  trusts, 
expansion,  and  favoritism  to  Canndinn  shipping  and 

Mhv  31. — New  Jersey  Democrats  refuse  to  instruct 
forlirjim. 

June  3.— President  McKinley  nominates  Morris  M. 
Estee.  ot  Cnlifoniiii.  to  be  Unit«d  States  District  Judge 
forHnwHii, 
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ected  U.  S.  Senator  Fro 


Jime  A. — In  the  OreKon  elections,  the  Repablicfuis 
cmrrj  both  branches  .of  the  legiHlnttire  and  elect  both 
members  of  Congress,  together  with  State  officers. 

June  S. — Maryland  Democrats  refuse  to  instruct  for 
Brjan,  bnt  recognize  his  strength  in  their  platfunn, 

New  York  Democrata  instruct  for  Bryan,  but  re- 

fnae  to  reafDrm  the  Chicago  platform  of  1896  ;  Richard 
Croker,  David  B.  Hill.  Edward  Murphy,  Jr.,  and  Au- 
t;ustUB  Van   Wyck   are  chosen   delegates-at-large   to 
Kansas  City. 
Jnne  R.— North  Dakota  and  South  Dakota  Democrats 

instruct  for  Bryan Indiana  Democrats  Instruct  for 

Bryan,  and  nominate 
John  W.  Kem  for  gov- 
ernor  Missouri   Demo- 

Dockery  for  governor,  re- 
afilrm  the  Chicago  plat- 
form, and  instruct  fur 
Bryan... West  Virginia 
Democrats  plediie  sup- 
port to  Bryan,  and  Dom- 
inate John  H.  Holt  for 
governor..  ..Idaho  Dermo- 

cratB    indorse    Bryan 

The  Socialist  Labor  parly 

of  the  United  States  nomt- 

Dat«8  Joseph  F.  Maloney, 

of     Massachusetts,     for 

President,  and  Valentine         hon.  oodolabs  h'ehbrv. 

Renimel.    of    Pennsylvf 

ma,  tor  Vice-President. 

June    7.— Connecticut 
Democrats  instruct  their  delegates  to  support  Bryan. 

June  8. — Colorado  Democrats  instruct  for  Bryan. 

June  «.— Mayor  Van  Wyck,  of  New  York,  admits  In 
court  hin  ownership  of  4,000  shares  of  stock  in  the 
American  Ice  Company. 

June  12.— Wisconsin  Democrats  instruct  tor  Bryan, 

and  reaffirm  the  Chicago  platform The  Rhode  Island 

Legislature  reelects  United  States  Senator  Wetmore. 

June  13.— Ohio  Democrats  instruct  for  Bryan,  and 
nominate  a  State  ticket. . .  .Governor  Mount,  of  Indiana, 
retuites  to  honor  the  requisition  of  Governor  Beckham, 
of  Kentucky,  for  the  return  to  lliat  State  of  ex-Gov. 
W.  S.  Taylor,  under  indictment  for  complicity  in  the 
alleged  plot  resulting  in  the  assassination  of  William 
E.  Goebel. 

June  It. — California  and  Kentucky  Democrats  in- 
struct tor  Bryan Vermont  Democrats  nominate  a 

Stat«  ticket,  headed  by  John  H.  Senter  for  governor, 
■Dd  declare  tor  Bryan. 

June  16.— Good  order  prevails  in  the  Cuban  municipal 
elections ;  Gen.  Alejandro  Kodnguei,  Nationalist,  is 
elected  mayor  of  Havana,  receiving  13,073  votes,  against 
6.534  cast  tor  SeOor  Estrada  Mora,  the  Independent  caa- 

Jone  18.— A  bulletin  of  the  Porto  Rican  census,  issued 
by  the  War  Department  at  Washington,  gives  the  p<)pu- 

latlon  of  the  island  as  953.^3 (iiovernor  Roosevelt, 

of  New  York,  Issues  a  statement  declining  the  Republi- 
can nomination  for  Vice-President  at  Philailelphia. 

June  19.— The  Republican  National  Convention  meets 
at  PhiLidelphia. 


Jane  30.— The  Republican  National  Convention  adopta 

a  platform Minnesota   Democrats   declare   for  the 

nomination  of  Charles  A.  Towne  for  Vice  President  on 

the  Bryan  ticket  at  Kansas  City Florida  Democrats 

declare  for  Bryan. 

June  21.— President  McKlnley  is  renominated  by 
unanimous  vote  in  the  Republican  National  Conven- 
tion at  Philadelphia,  and  Governor  Roosevelt,  of  New 
York,  is  nominated  for  Vice-President. 

POLITICS  AND  OOVERNMBNT-FOREION. 
May  ai.— The  Australian  federation  bill   pawes  Its 
second  reading  in  the  British  House  of  Commons. 

May  33.- The  French  Chamlier  of  Deputies  reassem- 
bles—  The  Chineseauthorities  send  troops  to  put  down 
the  "  Boxer  "  movement 

.t  in- 


May  25. — The  three  men  charged  with  nn  attempt  to 
Dlow  up  the  Welland  Canal  with  dynamite,  at  Thorold, 
Ont.,  are  found  guilty  and  sentenced  to  life  imprison- 


ts  declares  ci 


^eof  3i 


o  346,  the  French  Chamber 


May  38. 

of  Deputiei 

May  29.— The  Marquis  de  Gslliffet  resigns  his  post 
as  French  Minister  of  War,  and  is  succeeded  by  General 

June  a.— By  n  vote  of  283  to  34,  the  French  Senate 
passes  the  Dreyfus  case  amnesty  bill. 

JuneB. — In  the  general  elections  tor  the  Italian  Pai^ 
liament,    the     Constitu- 
tionalists secure   a   ma- 
jority of  the  seats. 

June  6. — The  resigna- 
tion  of  the  Japanese  Cab- 
inet is  reported, 

June  7.— The  German 
Reichstag  passes  the  na- 
val bill  on  second  read- 
ing. 

June  8.— Emperor 
Francis  .Joseph  orders 
the  session  of  the  Aus- 
trian Reichsrath  closed. 

June  9.— The  Chinese 
Government  orders  the 
withdrawal  of  the  im- 
perial troops  opposing 
the  "Boxers." 

June  13.— The  German 
Reichstag  passes  the  na-         HON.  mubphv  j.  foster. 


nie 


Selireiner,   of    Cape  Col-  from  Loalelana.) 

ony,  resigns  ofHce. 

June  16.— In  view  of  the  threatening  Chinese  situa- 
tion, the  ."Slarquis  Yamagata  consents  to  retain  the 
premiership  of  Japan. 

June  19.— A  convention  of  Irish  Nh tion alists  opens  In 
Dublin. 

June  ao.— Lieutenant-Governor  Mclnnes,  of  British 
Columbia,  is  dismisseil  from  office  by  the  Dominion 
Govennnent,  itiid  Sir  Henri  Joly  is  appointed  in  his 
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INTERNATIONAL  RBLATION8. 

Maf  21  .—Secretary  Hoy  Informs  the  Boer  (]e]egates 
that  the  United  States  cannot  iut«rtere  in  the  South 
African  war. 

May  33. —The  Queen  Regent  of  Spain  signs  the  postal 
convention  with  the  United  States. 

May  *23. — The  United  Stat«B  makes  a  more  peremptory 
demand  on  Turkey  for  the  prompt  settlement  of  the 
mixHiomiry  indemnity  claims. 

May  34. — The  European  powers  demand  of  the  Chi- 
nese Government  the  immediate   suppression  of   the 

May  25. — Secretary  Hay  instructs  Minister  Conger,  at 
Pekin.  to  inlomi  the  Chines  Government  Chat  the 
United  States  expects  it  to  suppress  the  "Boier"soci- 
ety  without  delay,  and  to  provide  guarantees  for  the 
protection  of  the  lives  and  property  of  Americana  in 
China. 

May  30.— American,  British,  German,  Italian,  French, 
Russian,  and  Japanese  troops  are  ordered  to  guard  the 
legations  at  Pektn, 

June  11. — The  Chinese  Emperor  ap|>eals  to  the  powers 
for  the  deposition  of  the  Dowager  Empress  and  the 
establishment  of  a  protectorate. 


June  13.— President  McKlnley  ismiet  a  proclamation 
of  a  reciprocal  commereial  agreement  between  the 
United  States  and  Portugal  under  the  Dingley  tariff 

June  la.— An  arrangement  for  the  arbitration  of 
claims  of  American  sealers  against  Russia  for  illegal 
seizures  off  the  Siberian  coast  is  announced. 

June  IT.— The  Chinese  forts  at  Taku,  at  the  month  of 
the  Peihu  River,  Are  on  the  foreign  warships,  which 
forthwith  bombard  the  forts  and  compel  their   bui- 

June  18.— United  States  troops  are  ordered  from 
Manila  to  China ;  Admiral  KenipS  is  directed  to 
cooperate  with  the  naval  eomman<lers  of  other  powers 
in  the  protection  of  American  interests  in  China.    . 

June  IS.— It  is  announced  the  French  Government 
will  dispatch  a  cruiser  and  4,300  troops  to  China. 
THE  WAR  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

May  21. — A  squadron  of  Colonel  Bethune's  Horse  is 
surprised  on  its  way  to  Newcastle,  six  miles  southwest 
of  Vryheid  ;  total  casualties  alMut  06. 

May  22. — General  Hamilton  reaches  Heilbron,  after  a 
series  of  engagements  with  the  Boers  under  Comman- 
dant De  Wet 


The  Population  la  shown  b7  a  man;  il«tMHU«by  the  obverse  side  r.f  a  sovereign  ;  Expenditure  by  the  revaree  side:  Raamav 
JUfleoiKby  a  train;  Jmportlbyablack  ship;  Erpnrl"  by  n  while  ship  Ithe  figures  within  bracltets  denote  the  proportiOB 
of  the  imports  and  ex  porta,  which  is  purely  mtercolonlal). 


RECORD  OF  CURRENT  EVENTS. 


Oewly  elected  blahops  ot  tne  M.  E.  Cburob. 

May  23.— General  French  reftchen  Prospect,  about  Hve 
mileH  tn  tbe  north  of  KhenoHter  Kivtr  ;  the  Boers  leave 
their  positions  south  of  the  Vaal  and  trek  north. 

May  34.— General  Hunter  reaches  Vryburg.  and  the 
mitway  is  repaired  to  that  town. 

May  25.^The  Boers  reoccupy  Heilbron  ;  General  Ham- 
ilton occupies  Vredeport;  Tuungs  rsgarrisoueil  by  the 
British. 

May  3B,— Lord  Roberts'  advance  /orce  crosses  tbe  Vaal 
near  Parys  General  Hamilton's  column  lieintj  at  Bosch- 
bank  ;  General  Ruudle  occupies  Senekal  without  oppo- 
sition ;  Ficksburg  is  occupied  by  Brnbant ;  General 
French  crosses  tbe  Vaal  at  Liodigue's  Drift. 

May  37. — Tbe  main  body  under  Lord  Roberta  crosses 
tbe  Vaal  at  Vereeniging  ;  Ijord  Roberts  aniiomices  tbe 
annexation  of  the  Orange  Free  State  ;  British  positions 
■t  Ingogu  shelled  by  the  Boers. 

May  2S.— Lord  Kol^erts'  force  reaches  the  Klip  River, 
eighteen  miles  from  Johannesburg ;  General  French 
pushes  northward  toward  Johannesburg;  tbe  British 
occupy  Zeerust  (thirty-live  miles  uorthea-st  of  Mafe- 
kiogl,  and  move  in  force  on  Lichtenburgb ;  Orange 
Free  State  formally  annexed  ;  iii  heavy  lighting  at 
Senekal,  in  the  Orange  River  Colony  (nevr  name  for  the 
Free  Stal«),  General  Bundle  loses  3-J  men  killed  and  ISO 
wannded. 

May  39. —Lord  Roberts  arrives  at  Elaudsfontein  Junc- 
tion, and  announces  the  capture  ii(  some  rulling-Htock. 

May  30.— The  British  enter  Johannesburg  ;  President 
Kr&ger  leaves  Pretoria  ;  the  burgomaster  is  authorized 
to  receive  the  British. 

May  SI.— The  British  flag  is  raised  over  the  public 

buildings  at  Johannesburg The  Thirteenth  Italtal- 

lon  (Irish)  Imperial  Yeomanry  is  compelled  to  surrender 
to  a  superior  force  of  Boers  near  Lindley,  Orange  River 
Colony. 

June  4.— The  Boers  resist  I^rd  Roberts'  advance  on 
Pretoria  at  Six  Miles  Spruit,  but  are  finally  repulsed. 

June  B.— Lonl  Roberts  enters  Pretoria,  the  town  Iwing 
lormaliy  surrendered  by  tbe  Boers. 
Jiinti  0. — General  Bailer's  troops  captui 


west  ot  Lalng's  Nek The  Boers  cut 

General    Robert«'   communications 
north  ot  Krooustad. 

June  7.— At  Roodeval  the  British  lose 
117  men  killed  and  69  wounded  of  Ihe 
Derbyshire  and  Cape  Pioneer  Railway 
Regiments,  the  remaining  force  of  the 
Derbyshires  being  made  prisoners. 

June  a— General  Buller's  troops  suc- 
ceed in  forcing  Botha's  Pass. 

June  II.— General  Buller  forces  Al- 
mond's Nek,  and  the  Boers  retire  from 
Laing's  Nek  and  Majuba  ;  British  caa-  - 
ualties  about  100. 

June  13.— The  Boers  under  Botha  are 
defeated  15  miles  east  of  Pretoria ; 
funerals  Kitchener  and  Methuen  de- 
feat the  Boers  under  De  Wet  on  the 
Rhenoster  River ;  communication  is 
restored  between  Pretoria  and  Btoem- 


June  18.— General  Hunter  occupies  Krilgersdorp. 
June  10.— General  Metbuen  defeats  the  Boers  under 
De  Wet  at  Heilbron,  Orange  River  Ckilony. 

OTHER  OCCURRENCES  OF  TH&  MONTH. 

May  23.— The  Methodist  General  Conference  at  Chi- 
cago elects  the  Rev.  Drs.  D.  H.  Moore  and  J.  W.  Hamil- 
ton bishops The  Boer  envoys  to  the  United  States  are 

nnofflciHlly  received  by  President  McKinley,  and  in- 
formed tliHt  this  government  cannot  intervene  in  the 
South  African  war.... Two  companies  of  Filipinos  sur- 
render to  the  American  trou|)S  at  Tarlac. 

May  33. — The  Methodist  General  Conference,  by  a  vote 
of  433  to  3a8,  abolishes  the  pastoral  time  limit,  now  fixed 

at  Ave  j'ears The  Presbyterian   General  Assembly 

refers  (be  question  of  creal  revision  to  a  committee  of 
ntteen. 

May  34.— Queen  Victoria's  birthday  ta  celebrated  with 

unusual  enthusiasm  throughout  Great  Britain The 

brokerage  firm  of  Price,  McCormick  &  Co.,  New  York 
City,  tails  with  liabilities  estimated  at  $13,000,000. 

May  28.- The  total  eclipse  of  the  sun  is  observed  un- 
der extremely  favorable  con<litionH  along  tbe  whole  line 
ot  totality  both  in  Europe  and  America. 

May  39.— Filipino  insurgents  rush  the  town  of  Sun 
Miguel  de  Mayamo,  north  of  Manila,  killing  5  ot  tlie 
American  garrison,  wounding  T,  and  taking  Capt. 
Charles  D.  Roberts  prisoner. 

May  30.— The  Confederate  reunion  is  begun  at  Louis- 
ville  President  McKinley  and  Secretary  Root  speak 

at  the  unveiling  of  the  monument  on  the  battlefield  of 
Antietani.  Md. 

June  8.— Gen,  Pio  del  Pilar,  the  Filipino  leader,  ia 
captured  at  San  Pedro  Macati,  near  Manila. 

June  10.— In  a  St.  I^ouis  street-car  strike  riot,  4  per- 
sons are  killed,  1  fatally  wounded,  and  several  others 
severely  injured. 

June  13.— General  Grant  report*  the  capture  of  a  Fill 
plno  insurgent  stronghold  In  the  mountains  east  of 
Samiguet.  Luzon. 
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June  15.— A  parade  and  dinner  in  honor  of  Gen 
Elwell  S.  Otis  take  place  at  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

June  21. — General  Mac  Arthur  issues  a  proclamation 
of  amnesty  with  unconditional  pardon  for  Filipino  reb- 
els who  renounce  insurrection  within  ninety  days. 

OBITUARY. 

May.  21.— Col.  Wickham  Hoffmann,  United  States 
Minister  to  Denmark  in  President  Arthur's  adminis- 
tration, 79. 

May  22.— Ex-United  States  Senator  Nathaniel  Peter 
Hill,  of  Colorado,  68. . .  .Rev.  A.  J.  F.  Behrends,  D.D.,  of 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  60 Rev.   Alexander  Burns,   D.D., 

President  of  Wesleyan  Ladies'  College,  Hamilton, 
Ont.,  66. 

May  23. — Jonas  Gilman  Clark,  founder  of  Clark  Uni- 
versity, Worcester,  Mass.,  85 Francis  Bicknell  Car- 
penter, the  portrait  painter,  70 Rev.  John  Scudder, 

D.D.,  of  the  Reformed  Church's  Arcot  Mission  in  In- 
dia, 64. 

May  24. — Dr.  Fessenden  Nott  Oti.s,  surgeon  and  au- 
thor, 75. 

May  25. — Signor  Giuseppe  Puente,  the  famous  operatic 
barytone,  60. 

May  28. — Sir  George  Grove,  the  famous  English  musi- 
cian, 80 Lewis  W.  Clark,  late  chief  justice  of  the 

New  Hampshire  Supreme  Court,  72 Ex-Judge  John 

P.  Rea,  of  Minneapolis,  60. 

May  29.— William  Adams  Cobb,  a  well-known  jour- 
nalist of  Lockport,  N.  Y.,  58 David  Ward,  a  leading 

Michigan  capitalist,  78.... Col.  C.  P.  Atmore,  general 
passenger  agent  of  the  Louisville  &  Nashville  Rail- 
road, 66. 


June  2. — Clarence  Cook,  art  critic  and  writer,  72. 

June  8. — Mrs.  Alzina  Parsons  Stevens,  an  active  par- 
ticipant in  social  reform  movements,  51. 

June  4.— Prof.  Edwards  A.  Park,  the  distinguished 
Andover  theologian,  91. 

June  5.— Rev.  Richard  Salter  Storrs,  D.D.,  the  emi- 
nent Brooklyn  clergyman,  79 Stephen  Crane,   the 

novelist  and  newspaper  correspondent,  30. . .  .Miss  Mary 

H.  Kiugsley,  the  African  explorer  and  writer Mrs. 

John  Sherman,  wife  of  ex-Secretary  Sherman,  of  Ohio. 

June  8.— Henry  Wellesley,  third  Duke  of  Wellington, 
54. 

June  10.— Rev.  John  Braden,  D.D.,  president  of  the 
Central  Tennessee  College,  72. 

June  12.— Mme.  Augusta  Lehmann,  once  a  singer  of 

international  reputation,  80 Lucretia  Peabody  Hale^ 

a  Boston  writer,  80. 

June  13.— Nicholas  Frederick  Peter,  Grand  Duke  of 
Oldenburg,  78 Dr.  Edward  Maris,  a  well-known  col- 
lector of  coins  and  autographs,  69. 

June  14. — Bishop  Richard  Hooker  Wilmer,  of  Ala- 
bama, 84 Mrs.  Gladstone,  widow  of  the  late  William 

E.  Gladstone,  the  British  statesman. 

June  16. — Prince  de  Joinville,  son  of  King  Louis 
Philippe,  of  France,  82. 

June  18. — Henry  Walter  Webb,  for  many  years  iden- 
tified with  the  New  York  Central  Railroad,  48. 

June  20. — Baron  Loch  (Henry  Brougham  Loch),  for- 
merly governor  of  Cape  Colony  and  British  High  Com- 
missioner for  South  Africa,  73. 

June  21.— Count  Muravieff,  Russian  Minister  of  For- 
eign Affairs,  55. 


FORTHCOMING  EVENTS. 


THE  following  conventions  have  been  announced  for 
the  coming  month :  The  Democratic  National 
Convention,  at  Kansas  City,  on  July  4  ;  the  National 
Silver  Republican  Convention,  at  Kansas  City,  on  July 
4  ;  the  United  States  Monetary  League,  at  Kansas  City, 
on  July  4 ;  The  National  Leagiie  of  Republican  Clubs, 
at  St.  Paul,  on  July  17  ;  the  American  Political  League, 
at  Boston,  on  July  4  ;  the  National  Educational  As.soci- 
ation,  at  Charleston,  S.  C,  on  July  7-13  ;  the  American 
In.stitute  of  Instruction,  at  Halifax,  N.  S.,  on  July  7-11 ; 
the  German  Music  Teachers'  Association,  at  Phila- 
delphia, on  July  5-9 ;  the  American  Fisheries  Society, 
at  Woods  Holl,  Mass.,  on  July  18-20 ;  the  American  As- 
sociation for  the  Advancement  of  Osteopathy,  at  Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn.,  on  July  5-7 ;  the  American  Philological 
Association,  at  Madison,  Wis.,  on  July  3-5  ;  the  United 
Society  of  Christian  Endeavor,  at  London,  on  July  14- 
18 ;  the  Baptist's  Young  People's  Union  of  America,  at 
Cincinnati,  on  July  12-15 ;  the  United  Society  of  Free 
Baptist  Young  People,  at  Lewiston,  Me.,  on  July  5-8 ; 
the  Young  People's  Christian  Union  of  the  United  Pres- 
byterian Church  of  North  America,  at  Denver,  on  July 
25-30  ;  the  Young  People's  Christian  Union  of  the  Uni- 
versalist  Church,  at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  on  July  11-18;  the 
National  Association  of  Officials  of  Bureaus  of  Labor 
Statistics,  at  Milwaukee,  on  July  10-14  ;  the  Pan-Ameri- 
can Conference,  at  Westminster  Town  Hall,  London, 
on  July  22:  the  National  Good-Roads  Convention, 
at  Port  Huron,  Mich.,  on  July  2-5;  the  National 
Farmers'  Convention,  at  Topeka,   Kan.,  on  July  2-3; 


the  Commercial  Law  League  of  America,  at  Milwau 
kee,  on  July  28-28  ;  the  United  States  League  of  Local 
Building  and  Loan  Associations,  at  Indianapolis,  on 
July  25 :  the  Sons  of  Temperance,  National  Division^ 
at  Dalton,  Mass.,  on  July  10-14  ;  the  National  Dental 
Association,  at  Old  Point  Comfort,  Va.,  on  .fuly  10-13  ; 
the  National  Dental  Examiners'  Association,  at  Old 
Point  Comfort,  on  July  10  ;  the  National  Association 
of  Photo-Engravers,  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  on  July  16-21 ; 
the  Photographers'  Association  of  America,  at  Mil- 
waukee, on  July  23  ;  the  National  and  United  Amateur 
Press  Association,  at  Boston,  on  July  2-4  ;  the  National 
Bookkeepers'  Association,  at  Put-in-Hay,  Ohio,  on  July 
20-23  ;  the  National  Brotherhood  of  Operative  Potters, 
at  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  on  July  9;  the  National  Theat- 
rical Stage  Employees'  Alliance,  at  New  York,  on 
July  9  ;  the  American  Association  of  General  Baggage 
Agents,  at  Boston,  on  July  18  ;  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Local  Freight  AgentvS'  Associations,  at  Boston, 
on  July  12  ;  the  Railway  Transportation  Association,  at 
Detroit,  on  July  18  ;  the  National  Railway  Agents'  Asso- 
ciation, at  Detroit,  on  July  24-27  ;  the  National  Union 
Senate,  at  Alexandria  Bay,  N.  Y.,  on  July  IT  ;  the  In- 
ternational 'Longshoremen's  Convention,  at  Dulutli, 
Minn.,  on  July  10  ;  Roosevelt's  Rough  Riders'  Reunion, 
at  Oklahoma  City,  on  July  1-4 ;  the  American  Whist 
League,  at  Niagara  Falls,  on  July  9  ;  the  League  of 
American  Wheelmen,  at  Milwaukee,  on  July  10-1.5; 
and  the  National  Amateur  Oarsmen's  Association,  at 
New  York,  on  July  19-21. 


POLITICAL  CARTOONS  OF  THE  MONTH. 


From  the  Tribane  (New  York). 


THE  practice  of  using  car- 
toons in  the  daily  papers  has 
iocreaseil  enormously,  even  since 
the  laHt  Presidential  cnttipaign. 
There  is  now  not  a  town  of  any 
size  in  the  country  that  has  not 
a  paper  utilizing  the  service  of  a 
cartoonist,  whose  best  efforts  are, 
o(  course,  called  forth  hj-  the  op- 
portunities oF  a  political  cam- 
paign. While  this  has,  of  course, 
^reatlj  auinnented  the  number 
of  forceful  and  strilting  cartoons. 
it  has  operHted  to  do  away  with 
the  sCrikiud  preeminence  of  any 
out:  cartoonist  or  group  of  car- 
toonists, auch  as  was  seen  in  the 
days  of  Keppler  and  Nast.  In 
the  present  campaign,  the  very 
striking  physical,  mental,  and 
moral  characteristics  of  Mr. 
Roosevelt,  tj^ether  with  the  pic- 
turesque situation  which  the  Re- 
publican Vice-Presidential  ques- 
tion created,  has  been  a  boon  to 
the  political  caricaturists,  and 
they  have  made  the  most  of  the 
occasion.  Indeed,  the  fact  that 
tbe  Presidential  nominees  were, 
for  all  practical  purposes,  known 


in  advance  to  the  public  has 
made    the   Vice-Presidency   the 

important  theme  for  editors,  re- 
porters, and  cartoonists  on  the 
Democratic  side  as  well  as  on  the 
Kepublican,  so  far  as  the  per- 
sonal side  of  the  present  politi- 
cal campaign  is  concemwl.  A 
marked  change  in  the  direction 
of  mildness  is  seen  on  all  sides  in 
the  treatment  of  Mr.  Bryan, 
personally,  by  the  cartoonists, 
though  those  wearing  the  Re- 
publican colors  are  as  llerce  as 
ever  in  their  caricaturing  of  Bry- 
an ism.  Indeed,  to  judge  from 
present  appearances,  the  princi- 
pals in  the  campaign  of  1900  will 
receive  in  the  personal  carica- 
tures of  the  struggle  but  little 
annoyance  from  really  vulgar 
and  bitter  flings,  as  compared 
with  the  pictorial  denunciations 
of  Mr.  Blaine  and  Mr.  Cleveland. 
and  of  Mr.  Bryan  in  1896.  We 
may  hope  that  this  is  due  to  a 
growth  in  good  taste,  as  well  as 
to  the  fact  that  President  Mr. 
Kinley  and  Mr.  Bryan  are  men 
who  have  not  made  personal  ene- 


le  Jmmat  (New  York). 
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a  theepotby  tbe  Philadelpbift  inquirer  carcoonUt.  Mr.  UcAoler.) 


u  the  Wmld  (New  York)., 


From  the  WbiW  <Kew  York). 


F  TBB  CALAMITV  H01II.Ba. 
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From  the  Inqiiirtr  (Pblladelptiin). 


Pmm  the  Chronicle  (CbicagoJ, 


From  the  HeroW  (New  York).  (From  the  Chronicle  IChicago). 


A  chilly  ride  W  KaniUkS  City.— From  the  Triiyane  (Minneapolis). 
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BiBTORv  HEPKATs  iTSKLr.  From  the  Ptonetr-Pnit  (St.  PkdI). 

will  ring  out  roar  more  yeaia  ot  ladepend- 

Ftooi  Judge  (New  York). 


From  the  Tfmee  (Denver). 


POLITICAL  CARTOONS  OF  THE  MONTH. 


H  DKHOCRATB  I?)  DiSAaiiUB,  WHO  SHALL  DBCIDB?— From  the  EOfU  (Hrook]]-nl 


icHeraW(MewYor 


[•aeMefoTthcCnielty  to  ADlm&lB  Society.— From  the  TrVyunt  (N'ewTork).  From  the  TImu  (Denver). 
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{IS  Bepublicnn  and  Independent  papers.  We  have  the 
From  the  JoumoiCMinneapolta).  Tammany  tiger  dragging  the  incubus  o(  an  enormous 

cake  of  ice  to  Kansas  Citj',  Mr.  Crokur  and  hia  col- 
In  their  treatment  o(  the  Democratic  convention  at  leagues  driving  an  ice-wagon  to  the  convention,  etc. 

Kansas  City,  and  the  personalities  and  "  planks"  which  Mr.  Hill's  Qerce  fight  against  Tammany  la  New  York 

will  come  to  it,  no  theme  has  appealed  to  the  cartoon-  StaU;  to  send  uniustructed  delegates  to  the  convention 

tsts  so  torcibly  as  the  exposure  at  the  connection  of  furnlsheK  another  fertile  eubject ;  thousands  of  cartoons 

Tammany  with  the  ice  trust.    The  sly  digs  at  the  friend  have  reflected  the  anomalous  position  of  Mr.  Towne  as 

of  the  people — the  enemy  of  trustJ* — have  been  innu-  Vice-President  underthe  Popnlist  nomination,  with  the 

merahle  throughout  the  country,  in  Democratic  as  well  Democratic  choice  still  undecided. 


LTV  HOTBL  ACOOUMODATIONS. 

n  put  Sve  men  to  a  bed  any  plice  el 
—From  the  JimmoKMlnoeapolia). 


THE  REPUBLICAN  CANDIDATE. 

THE  RECORD  OF  PRESIDENT  M'KINLEY'S  ADMINISTRATION. 


THE  Republican  Nutional  Convention  at  Piiil- 
adelphia,  last  niontli,  renominateti  for  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  William  McKinley, 
of  Ohio. 

At  such  a  time  as  this,  when  our  people  are 
approaching  a  political  curitest  iti  which  funda- 
mental issues,  in- 
volving both  do- 
mestic policy  and 
our  relations  to 
foreign  peoples, 
are  at  stake,  hie 
record  as  Presi- 
dent, and  his  po- 

gard  to  these 
policies,  are  legit- 
imately before 
the  people  for 
discussion.  For 
this  reason,  in 
tliis  brief  review, 
which  is  aimed 
to  be  partly  a 
character  sketch 
and  partly  a  sum- 
mary of  the  more 
important  of  his 
acta  as  President, 
we  will  not  dwell 
at  len^h  on  his 
well-known  life 
before  entering 
the  Presidency. 


Tlie 


r  of 


his  boyhood  and 
his  young  man- 
hood ;  how,  as  a 
private  soldier, 
at  the  age  of 
eighteen,  he  en- 
listed in  the  ar-  cpp,righ,,,^.P„.„.w„hi„po„. 
my  ;    how  he   re-  pkksicekt  wil 

ceived  merited  (From » rei'oi 

promotion     and 

after  a  gallant  military  service  in  the  Civil  War 
began  the  practice  of  law  at  Canton  ;  how  he  en- 
tered Congress,  and  by  dint  of  his  ability  and 
study  became  the  leader  of  his  party ;  how  he 
became  Governor  of  Oliio, — all  this  has  been 
fully  told,  not  only  in  the  pages  of  this  Review, 
bnt  in  all  the  American  press,  until  it  is  familiar 


to  every  one  who  keeps  in  touch  with  the  cur- 
rent history  of  leading  men  and  events. 

On  the  4th  of  March,  1807,  he  assumed  the 
duties  of  the  exalted  office  of  President  of  tho 
United  States.  It  was  a  time  of  marked  indus- 
trial depression.  Husiness  and  commerce  were 
lagging,  and 
large  numbers  of 
people  through- 
out the  country 
sought  employ- 
ment. The  plat- 
form upon  which 
he  had  been 
elected  declared 
for  a  change  in 
our  tariff  laws 
which  would  rec- 
ognize more  fully 
the  protective 
principle,  and  foi 
the  enactment  of 
a  law  which 
would  firmly  es- 
tablish gold  as 
the  monetary 
standard  of  the 
nation.  The  new 
President  imme- 
diately assembled 
Congress  in  ex- 
traordinary ses- 
sion ,  and  ad- 
dressed to  it  a 
message  urging 
a  revision  of  the 
existing  tariff 
laws,"  under 
which  business 
was  suffering  and 
deficient  reve- 
nues were  en- 
LiAM  M  KiNi.Kv.  dangerlug the  Hi- 

t  piiuiot-riivii.)  tion's  credit  and 

the  stability  of  its 
curMiiicy.  This  prompt  action  m  convening  Con- 
gress, and  the  resultant  passage  of  the  Dingley 
law.  unquestionably  hastened  the  return  of  na- 
tional prosperity. 

Under  that  law  revenues  revived,  and  with 
stable  tariff  conditions  assured,  the  industries  of 
the  country  slowly  recovered   from  their  depres- 
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sion.  The  intimate  relations  existing  under  tLe 
old  financial  laws  between  adequate  revenues  and 
the  credit  of  government^-l  currency  soon  led  to 
a  restoration  of  public  confidence  ;  and  even  be- 
fore the  passage  of  the  gold -standard  law,  gohi 
was  freely  offered  at  the  Treasury  in  exchange 
for  greenbacks. 

TUE    PRESIDENT    AND    CURRENCY    REFORM. 

The  deficiency  in  revenues  under  the  Wilson 
law,  and  the  commercial  panic  of  1893,  with  the 
ensuing  business  depression,  had  exposed  the  in- 
herent weakness  of  our  currency  system.  This 
weakness  resulted  from  a  disproportion  between 
the  demand  currency  liabilities  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  gold  in  the  Treasury  to  redeem 
them,  and  the  further  fact  that  after  these  cur- 
rency liabilities  had  been  redeemed  in  gold  they 
could  again  be  paid  out  for  expenses,  thus  en- 
abling the  public  to  again  present  them  for  re- 
demption, causing  what  was  commonly  known 
as  the  '* endless  chain." 

After  the  success  of  the  Republican  party  upon 
its  platform  of  sound  money  in  a  campaign  in 
which  this  weakness  formed  one  of  the  chief  sub- 
jects of  discussion,  several  plans  of  currency  and 
banking  reform  were  presented  to  the  public  and 
discussed  generally  in  the  press.  It  is  highly 
creditable  to  the  President's  discernment  and 
breaiith  of  view  that  lie  avoided  complicated  rec- 
ommendations, confining  himself  to  urging  the 
enactment  of  a  provision  which  would  remedy  the 
weakness  of  our  financial  system  without  involv- 
ing the  business  of  the  country  in  the  dangers 
incident  to  radical  legislative  experiments  with 
currency  laws. 

His  recommendation,  made  in  his  first  annual 
message  and  repeated  in  his  second,  went  to  the 
very  gist  of  the  trouble  ;  and  it  is  the  corner- 
stone of  the  financial  law  which  Congress  passed 
at  its  last  session. 

In  his  first  annual  message  to  Congress,  the 
President  said  : 

I  earnestly  recommend,  as  soon  a«  the  receipts  of  the 
Government  are  quite  sufficient  to  pay  all  the  expenses 
of  the  Government,  that  when  any  of  the  United  Suites 
notes  are  presented  for  redemption  in  gold  and  are  re- 
deemed in  gold,  such  notes  shall  be  kept  and  set  apart 
and  only  paid  out  in  exchange  for  gold. 

In  his  second  annual  message  to  Congress, 
after  renewing  his  recommendation  of  the  year 
before,  he  said  : 

In  my  judgment  the  condition  of  the  Treasury  amply 
justifies  the  immediate  enactment  of  the  legislation  rec- 
ommended one  year  ago,  under  which  a  i)ortion  of  the 
gold  holdings  shall  be  placed  in  a  trust  fund  from 
which  greenbacks  should  be  redeemed  upon  presenta- 
tion, but  when  once  redeemed  should  — *  reafter  be 
paid  out  except  for  gr 


To  the  President's  plain  and  simple  presenta- 
tion of  a  fundamental  remedy,  and  his  avoidance 
of  the  recommendation  of  extensive  and  experi- 
mental plans,  the  people  of  the  country  largely 
owe  the  present  stable  and  safe  condition  of  our 
entire  financial  svstom. 

THE    ANNEXATION    OF    HAWAII. 

Almost  as  if  foreseeing  by  intuition  the  neces- 
sity for  the  annexation  of  Hawaii,  as  later  re- 
vealed by  the  tremendous  events  of  the  following 
years,  the  President  early  in  his  administration 
recommended  to  Congress  the  annexation  of 
those  islands.  The  importance  of  this  step,  both 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  best  interests  of  the 
islanders  and  of  our  own  people,  now  seen  so 
clearly  by  all,  was  not  then  so  apparent ;  and,  but 
for  the  earnest  and  aggrjz^ssive  attitude  of  the 
President,  annexation  -w^uld  have  failed.  Dur- 
ing the  pendency  o^f/ tlie  Hawaiian  question, 
speaking  of  the  islaade,  hersaid  to  a  visitor  :  ' '  We 
need  Hawaii  just  as  much  as,  and  a  good  deal 
more  than,  we 'did  'California. "  A  Ithough  greater 
questions  of  territory  have  since  come  to  us  as 
the  inevitable  incidents  of  unavoidable  war,  the 
annexation  of  these  beautiful  islands  was  the  first 
step  in  the  new  and  broader  life  upon  which  this 
republic  has  entered,  and  from  which  neither  duty 
nor  self-interest  will  allow  it  to  turn  back. 

MINOR  PROBLEMS  BEFORE  THE  EXECUTIVE. 

The  careful  attention  which,  notwithstanding 
the  absorbing  nature  of  extraordinary  questions 
arising  during  the  present  administration,  has 
been  given  to  less  prominent  duties  of  the  kind 
with  which  every  President  must  deal,  is  a  testi- 
monial to  the  thoroughness  that  has  directed  our 
national  affairs  for  the  last  three  years.  The 
pressing  questions  of  tariff  and  finance  have  had 
the  attention  demanded  by  our  business  interests. 
The  delicate  problem  of  such  a  revision  of  the 
merit  svstem  of  civil  service  as  would  remove 
therefrom  the  dangers  to  its  permanence  arising 
from  too  rigid  application  of  theory  was  for 
many  months  a  subject  of  the  most  serious  con- 
sideration bv  the  President  and  the  members  ot 
liis  cabinet,  and  the  operation  of  the  amendments 
finally  adopted  is  daily  proving  their  wisdom. 
Provisions  for  Alaska's  growing  needs  have  been 
arranged,  and  the  necessary  legislation  has  been 
enacted.  The  disposition  of  Porto  Rican  affairs 
and  the  formation  of  a  government  for  that  isl- 
and have  had  no  less  careful  deliU'iation. 

The  country  sees  the  rise  and  disposition  of 
questions  of  great  moment  to  its  welfare,  but,  from 
want  of  knowledge  of  details,  gives  little  heed  to 
the  daily  round  of  a  President's  labors,  including 
the  constant  direction  of  affairs  of  state,  the  con 
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sideration  of  appoiDtmen.ts,  the  handling  of  such 
matters  as  the  Pacific  Railroad's  indebtedness, 
domestic  difficulties  requiring  federal  interven- 
tion, the  approval  of  the  countless  minor  acts  of 
Congress,  and  a  multitude  of  other  duties.  As 
evidence  of  President  McKinley's  tact  may  be 
cited  his  policy  in  regard  to  the  vetoing  of  bills 
which  come  before  him  for  action.  The  state- 
ment has  frequently  been  made  that  he  never 
vetoes  bills,  implying  either  that  he  gives  them 
but  slight  examination  or  leaves  it  for  others  to 
do  for  him.  Probably  no  incumbent  of  the  ex- 
ecutive office  has  given  more  thorough  examina- 
tion and  careful  thought  to  every  document  to 
which  he  appended  his  signature.  But  the  ob- 
ject of  the  veto  has  been  compassed  in  many 
instances  by  sending  for  the  authors  of  the  ob- 
jectionable bills  and  pointing  out  to  them  the 
evident  inaccuracies  or  iuconsistencies.  The  re- 
sult has  usually  been  a  request  from  Congress 
for  the  return  of  the  bill.  Wliero  the  case  is 
meritorious,  a  new  bill  witliout  tlie  objections  of 
the  old  one  has  been  passed  and  approved  by  the 
President.  This  has  in  no  way  abridged  the 
prerogative  of  the  executive  ;  but  it  has  expedited 
legislation,  and  tended  to  maintain  cordial  relations. 

THE    DISAPPEARANCE    OF    SECTIONALISM. 

The  complete  obliteration  of  sectional  lines,  of 
the  spirit  of  exultation  and  intolerance  on  the 
one  side,  defiance  and  intolerance  on  the  other, 
has  at  last  been  happily  achieved  :  and  William 
McKinley  may  well  look  back  with  satisfaction 
upon  the  part  he  has  borne  in  the  work  of  recon- 
ciliation. The  influence  of  his  example,  the 
power  of  his  position,  and  all  the  force  of  his 
ability  have  constantly  been  given  to  this  end  ; 
and  his  gratification  at  the  fulfillment  of  so  noble 
an  inspiration  found  voice  at  Atlanta  in  words 
deserving  of  perpetuation — '*  Reunited  —  one 
country  again  and  one  country  forever  !  Pro- 
claim it  from  the  press  and  pulpit  ;  teach  it  in 
the  schools ;  write  it  across  the  skies  !  The 
world  sees  and  feels  it  ;  it  cheers  every  heart 
North  and  South,  and  brightens  the  life  of  every 
American  home !  Let  nothing  ever  strain  it 
again  !  At  peace  with  all  the  world  and  with 
each  other,  what  can  stand  in  the  pathway  of 
our  progress  and  prosperity  ?  " 

Upon  the  field  of  Antietam,  the  President  re- 
cently spoke  again  upon  this  subject,  and  said  : 
<*  Standing  here  to-day,  one  reflection  only  has 
crowded  my  mind — the  difference  between  this 
scene  and  that  of  thirty-eight  years  ago.  Then 
the  men  who  wore  the  blue  and  the  men  who 
wore  the  gray  greeted  each  other  with  shot  and 
shelly  and  visited  death  upon  their  respective 
rank;^       We  meet,   after   all    these   intervening 


years,  with  but  one  sentiment — that  of  loyalty 
to  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  love  of 
our  flag  and  our  free  institutions,  and  deter- 
mined, men  of  the  North  and  men  of  the  South, 
to  make  any  sacrifice  for  the  honor  and  perpetu- 
ity of  the  American  nation." 

THE    SPANISH-AMERICAN    WAR. 

The  Spanish -American  War,  in  its  causes  and 
results,  will  go  into  history  as  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable and  distinctive  conflicts  of  modern 
times.  Standing  at  its  threshold,  one  saw  in 
retrospect  generations  of  oppression  and  cruelty, 
colonial  systems  that  were  either  corrupt  military 
despotisms  or  the  barest  shadows  of  representa- 
tive government ;  and,  permeating  all,  a  self- 
effacing,  soul-warping  denial  of  rights  dear  to 
the  great  heart  of  mankind.  Years  of  misrule 
had  left  an  accumulated  burden  of  bitterness  and 
woe  that  found  expression  in  solemn  protest,  in 
threatening  outburst,  and  finally  in  open  rebellion 
against  the  mother- country. 

In  the  distant  Pacific  the  Philippine  Islands 
were  repeatedly  the  scene  of  such  outbreaks,  and 
from  time  to  time  warfare  in  the  Island  of  Cuba, 
at  our  own  doors,  brought  vividly  home  to  us  the 
trials  of  an  oppressed  people.  While  we  consist- 
ently pursued  for  years  the  course  which  inter- 
national courtesy  and  comity  then  required,  the 
situation  in  Cuba  assumed  more  and  more,  as  the 
years  went  by,  an  aspect  dangerous  to  our  peace 
and  material  welfare. 

Mr.  Cleveland  had  realized,  during  his  second 
administration,  the  gravity  of  the  Cuban  problem, 
but  had  been  obliged  to  hand  it  over  unsolved  to 
his  successor;  and  on  March  4,  1897,  William 
McKinley  assumed  it,  with  results  now  known  to 
the  world. 

The  successive  steps  in  the  war  have  been  told 
in  many  forms,  and  from  various  points  of  view. 
Every  schoolboy  and  schoolgirl  of  the  land  knows 
the  story  of  Manila  Bay,  of  El  Caney,  and  San 
Juan  Hill,  and  Santiago  ;  of  the  sinking  of  the 
Merrimac  ;  of  the  conquest  of  Porto  Rico  with 
little  organized  resistance  ;  of  most  of  the  princi- 
pal incidents  from  the  rupture  of  friendly  rela- 
tions in  April,  1898,  to  the  overtures  for  peace 
made  to  this  country  in  July,  and  the  signing  of 
the  Peace  Protocol  on  August  12,  of  that  year. 

The  blockading,  by  our  fleet,  of  the  ports  of 
Porto  Rico  and  Cuba  ;  the  heroism  of  our  soldiers 
and  sailors;  the  wonderful  series  of  victories,  with- 
out the  loss  of  a  man  or  a  ship  or  a  gun  by  cap- 
ture,— have  been  told  again  and  again  ;  and  the 
country,  in  grateful  remembrance,  has  placed  upon 
its  roll  of  honor  the  names  of  heroes  whose  achi**' 
ments  for  American  arms  have  made  their 
imperishable  in  our  annals. 
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HOW    THE    ISSUE    WAS    MET. 

But  there  is  one  story  of  the  war  that  has  not 
yet  been  written,  and  can  even  now  be  but  im- 
perfectly outlined — that  of  the  sagacious,  far- 
seeing  man  who,  though  kindly  and  sympathetic 
in  all  the  relations  of  life,  was  ever  inflexible  of 
purpose  for  the  recognition  of  the  righteous  prin- 
ciples which  should  control  our  conduct  through- 
out the  struggle,  and  masterful  in  the  vigor  and 
celerity  with  which  he  organized  and  directed 
the  land  and  naval  forces  of  the  United  States. 
And  when  the  defeated  and  humiliated  king- 
dom, recognizing  the  hopelessness  of  the  strife, 
sought  peace,  he  was  magnanimous  and  merciful. 

In  the  dark  days  preceding  the  opening  of 
hostilities,  amid  increasing  excitement,  the  im- 
portunities of  well-wishing  friends  and  advisers, 
and  the  abuse  of  the  sensational  press,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  never  swerved  from 
the  line  of  duty  he  had  marked  out  for  himself 
and  the  Republic  he  had  sworn  faithfully  to 
serve.  His  long  legislative  experience,  his  knowl- 
edge of  men  and  events,  had  taught  him  that 
often  many  of  the  people  form  hasty  opinions,  at 
variance  with  the  greater  knowledge  and  wider 
sources  of  information  available  to  those  in  high 
executive  authority.  But  the  provocation  was 
great.  The  feelings  of  our  people  were  outraged 
by  scenes  enacted  in  the  island  near  our  shores, 
and  by  the  continuance  of  the  unhappy  condi- 
tions which  from  time  to  time  appeared  there, 
culminating  in  merciless  proclamations  and  de- 
grading requirements  that  shocked  the  moral 
sense  of  this  nation.  From  all  sections  came  the 
imperious  demand  that  a  stop  must  be  put  to 
these  things,  and  that  no  longer  should  there  be 
tolerated  upon  the  American  Continent  a  condi- 
tion so  menacing  to  our  tranquillity  and  security. 

THE    PRESIDENT    AS    HARMONIZER. 

The  President  knew  that  to  interfere  meant 
war.  He  had  faith  in  the  people,  and  believed 
that  with  a  fuller  knowledge  of  the  facts  on  their 
part,  and  with  still  greater  endeavor  upon  the 
part  of  the  United  States,  the  authorities  in 
Madrid  would  yet  find  a  way  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  civilization  and  evade  the  horrible 
alternative  of  hostilities. 

The  war  with  Spain  he  sought  by  every  honor- 
able means  to  avert,  hewing  steadfastly  to  his 
conception  of  the  American  ideal — peace  with 
honor,  war  rather  than  dishonor  ;  justice  to  other 
nations,  loyalty  to  his  own.  Foreseeing  the  con- 
flict, he  foresaw  its  certain  and  many  of  its  pos- 
sible evils.  The  one  class  could  not  be  escaped  ; 
to  the  avoidance  of  the  other  he  gave  his  full 
energy  and  intelligence.  That  we  entered  upon 
the  war  so  well  prepared,  so  little  hampered  by 


mortgages  on  the  future,  and  so  generally  united 
in  purpose,  was  the  result  of  long  weeks  of  self- 
sacrificing,  patriotic,  devoted  labor  on  the  part  of 
the  dominant  men  among  those  intrusted  at  the 
time  with  our  national  fortunes — a  labor  in  which 
the  President  led,  and  to  which  he  gave  the  best 
that  was  in  him. 

During  those  trying  days,  when  the  war  fever 
was  constantly  and  rapidly  increasing,  there  were 
frequent  illustrations  of  the  truth  of  a  statement 
made  by  one  of  his  associates  in  public  life  that 
*  *  McKinley  was  one  of  the  greatest  harmonizers 
America  had  ever  known.''  Daily  and  nightly 
consultations  were  had  at  the  White  House  be- 
tween the  President  and  little  groups  of  Senators 
and  Representatives  whom  he  invited  to  be  pres- 
ent ;  these  meetings  were  utterly  non-partisan  in 
character,  composed  of  Republican  rivals  and  Re- 
publican followers,  and  of  Silver  as  well  as  Gold 
Democrats.  The  requests  to  attend  the  confer- 
ences were  invariably  acceded  to  with  respect 
and  cordiality  ;  and  the  results  which  followed  so 
broad-minded  a  course  were  of  incalculable  value 
in  the  preparation  for  and  conduct  of  the  war. 

Does  any  one  believe  that  with  a  less  concilia- 
tory policy,  with  less  of  the  courteous  consider- 
ateness  that  has  characterized  the  intercourse  of 
the  President  with  Congress  and  prominent  offi- 
cials throughout  the  country,  the  marvelous  re- 
sults would  have  been  achieved  as  quickly  and  as 
completely  as  they  were  ? 

The  destruction  of  the  Maine  removed  almost 
the  last  doubt  of  approaching  conflict.  There 
remained  to  avert  it  only  the  possibility  of  show- 
ing the  awful  tragedy  to  have  been  an  accident, 
and,  failing  that,  prompt  and  full  reparation  by 
Spain.  The  suspicion  entertained  by  every  Ameri- 
can was  natural  under  the  circumstances — our 
strained  relations  with  Spain,  the  presence  of  our 
ship  in  one  of  her  ports  on  a  friendly  errand,  our 
faith  in  the  high  discipline  of  our  navy,  the  eager- 
ness with  which  Spanish  officials  sought  to  charge 
the  event  to  American  inefficiency.  Having  this 
suspicion,  based  on  such  circumstances,  what 
American  could  incline  very  strongly  to  the  be- 
lief that  reparation  would  be  made  ?  And  so  the 
logic  of  the  situation,  added  to  the  rage  of  the 
moment,  almost  involved  us  in  what  is  now  gen- 
erally conceded  would  have  been  a  grave  mistake 
— a  war  for  revenge. 

RESPONSIBILITY    OF    THE    EXECUTIVE. 

In  this  time  of  great  national  excitement,  a 
responsibility  was  suddenly  imposed  upon  the 
President  of  an  intensity  unknown  since  the  days 
of  Lincoln.  That  he  then  realized  that  war  was 
inevitable  cannot  be  doubted,  and  under  his  di- 
rection the  War  and  Navy  Departments   were 
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straining  every  resource  in  preparation  for  the 
coining  conflict. 

The  general  feeling  of  indignation  ran  high, 
and  the  halls  of  Congress  rang  with  the  demands 
and  denunciations  of  the  impatient  ones  who 
ascribed  to  the  man  upon  whose  shoulders  the 
terrible  burden  of  decision  rested  unworthy 
and  unpatriotic  motives  for  his  refusal  to  take 
thoughtless,  hasty,  and  half-considered  steps. 
It  was  at  this  time  that  the  President,  from  a 
sense  of  duty,  took  his  position  against  the  recog- 
nition on  the  part  of  this  Government  of  the  so- 
called  Cuban  republic.  He  had  superior  sources 
of  knowledge  of  the  actual  conditions  existing  in 
the  islands,  and  fully  comprehending  the  fact  that 
this  recognition  would  have  placed  the  ofiBcers 
of  our  army  who  might  enter  Cuba  under  the 
command  of  Cuban  generals,  and  that  there 
existed  no  form  of  government  among  the  in- 
surgents such  as  could  be  properly  recognized 
under  international  law,  he  knew  that  such  rec- 
<^:nition  would  be  fraught  with  the  gravest  con- 
sequences. Under  the  conditions  which  existed 
in  the  island,  a  recognition  of  the  so-called  re- 
public meant  helpless  confusion  and  conflict,  and 
humiliation  in  event  of  war.  A  false  step  then 
would  have  been  irremediable. 

During  the  time  the  President  was  preparing 
his  message  to  Congress,  he  was  called  upon  per- 
sonally by  the  great  majority  of  members  of  both 
bouses,  and  the  executive  mansion  was  thronged 
each  day  with  excited  men  protesting  against  any. 
thing  short  of  complete  recognition  of  the  Cuban 
republic.  He  stated  his  reasons  calmly  and  firm- 
ly to  the  people  who  called  by  hundreds  to  de- 
mand that  his  position  be  altered. 

His  political  leadership  hung  in  the  balance, 
and  every  argument  of  expediency  which  politi- 
cal ingenuity  could  devise  was  urged  upon  him. 
But  he  was  adamant ;  and,  to  tlie  aid  of  that  posi- 
tion which  he  knew  to  be  right,  he  called  every 
legitimate  resource  of  his  great  power  as  chief 
executive,  and  every  proper  resource  of  his 
power  as  an  individual. 

A    PATRIOT    IN    THE    WHITE    HOUSE. 

Our  present  calm  retrospect  makes  the  course 
of  William  McKinley  at  this  juncture  seem  one 
of  courageous  patriotism.  We  recall  the  violent 
denunciation,  the  scathing  contumely,  heaped 
upon  him  for  his  refusal  to  take  the  precipitate 
action  which  was  widely  demanded  ;  the  delib- 
erate manner  in  which  he  directed  an  investiga- 
tion of  the  Maine  explosion,  awaited  the  report, 
and  communicated  its  substance  to  the  Spanish 
Government.  With  wisdom  gained  by  the  lapse 
of  time,  we  review  the  turbulent  scenes  in  Con- 
giesSy  and  remember  the  outcry  then  so  much 


in  accord  with  our  own  feelings.  We  see  the 
President  stubbornly  battling  against  the  hasty 
indignation  of  the  moment,  because  he  felt  that 
the  time  was  not  ripe  for  war,  yet  quietly  and 
skillfully  preparing  to  meet  the  crisis  when  it 
should  come  ;  and  we  see  him  not  long  after  the 
recipient  of  a  verdict  of  popular  approval  nearly 
as  enthusiastic  and  quite  as  general  as  the  de- 
nunciation of  a  few  months  before. 

When  in  his  message  to  Congress  of  April  11, 
1898,  he  uttered  the  words  ''In  the  name  of 
humanity,  in  the  name  of  civilization,  in  behalf 
of  endangered  American  interest,  which  give  us 
the  right  and  the  duty  to  speak  and  to  act,  the 
war  in  Cuba  must  stop,"  he  realized  the  expec- 
tations of  those  who  had  followed  his  career 
through  all  its  activities,  and  those  who  had 
prophesied  for  him  a  weak  and  un-American  ad- 
ministration saw  how  erroneous  had  been  their 
estimate  of  the  man. 

Every  effort  put  forth  by  the  President  and 
his  cabinet  having  failed,  and  the  gage  of  battle 
having  been  accepted  in  obedience  to  the  dic- 
tates of  humanity  and  civilization,  and  in  accord- 
ance with  the  authority  given  the  executive  by 
Congress,  the  people  learned  that  they  had 
placed  in  the  White  House  one  who  was  Com- 
mander-in-Chief in  fact  as  well  as  in  name — a 
man  of  iron  will  in  the  prosecution  of  his  coun- 
try's battles  and  in  the  exaction  of  honor  and  re- 
spect for  its  flag. 

The  burdens  of  the  executive  office  during 
those  weeks,  and  at  tlie  time  when  by  message 
the  Congress  was  made  to  share  them,  were  more 
severe  than  have  been  placed  upon  any  President 
since  tlie  Civil  War.  Out  of  the  rancor  and  ex- 
citement the  nation  emerged  prepared  for  con- 
flict ;  partisan  feeling  was  hushed  in  the  presence 
of  a  great  emergency,  a  vast  sum  was  appropri- 
ated for  national  defense,  and,  with  a  unanimity 
not  paralleled  in  our  history,  its  expenditure  in- 
trusted to  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
The  discordant  notes  of  sensationalism  died  away  ; 
the  tread  of  volunteers  responding  to  the  call  to 
arms  drowned  the  ill-natured  comments  of  fault- 
finders, and  carried  messages  of  cheer  and  en- 
couragement to  the  White  House. 

President  McKinley  rarely  left  his  office  until 
one  or  two  o'clock  at  night ;  frequently  he  was 
there  until  a  much  later  hour.  He  personally 
supervised  the  details  of  preparation.  He  gath- 
ered from  his  cabinet  advisers  the  latest  infor- 
mation upon  vital  points  of  equipment.  His 
orders  for  instant  and  thorough  preparation  and 
ceaseless  vigilance  reached  the  utmost  limits  of 
our  national  authority.  The  suggestions  and 
criticisms  that  came  to  him  from  all  parts  of  the 
country  would  fill  volumes.     The  incessant  stream 
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of  callers,  always  great,  became  larger,  and  every 
houi  was  filled  with  vast  responsibilities. 

The  war  came  on  ;  the  President  led  m  its 
prosecution.  He  was  constantly  in  direct  tele- 
graphic communication  with  the  front,  and  the 
•'war  room,*'  adjoining  his  ofiBce  in  the  execu- 
tive mansion,  was  his  first  resort  in  the  morning 
and  his  last  at  night.  Maps,  elaborate  in  detail, 
covered  the  walls  of  the  room  ;  and  by  means  of 
tiny  flags  with  pins  for  sticks  the  positions  and 
changes  of  position  of  the  ships  and  land  forces 
of  both  sides  were  always  before  his  eyes. 

Frequent  cabinet  meetings  and  less  formal 
conferences  with  his  immediate  advisers,  the  for- 
mulation and  consideration  of  plans,  the  organ- 
ization and  movement  of  the  army,  the  extension 
of  the  navy  and  its  manipulation — these  and  many 
kindred  duties  engaged  his  time. 

And  when  the  struggle  was  over,  how  prompt 
was  his  recognition  of  the  loyalty,  bravery,  and 
self-sacrifice  of  our  soldiers,  our  sailors,  and  our 
marines  !  And  how  ready  he  has  been  to  accord 
all  praise  to  the  defenders  of  the  national  honor 
in  the  Philippines,  whose  duty  was  nobly  done, 
and  who  came  to  feel  that  their  Commander-in- 
Chief  at  Washington  was  never  so  busy  as  to 
overlook  merit  or  so  exacting  as  to  ignore  their 
personality. 

With  the  cessation  of  hostilities  came  the  prob- 
lems of  peace.  The  Peace  Conference  at  Paris 
felt  the  guiding  hand  and  farseeing  Americanism 
of  the  President  at  every  stage  of  its  proceedings. 
With  no  uncharitableness,  he  yet  insisted  upon 
those  things  which  were  the  nation's  right,  and 
which  the  verdict  of  the  future  will  establish  as 
incalculable  blessings,  not  only  to  our  own  peo- 
ple, but  to  the  distant  peoples  who  have  come 
under  our  authority  and  within  the  beneficent 
influence  of  our  free  institutions. 

THE    PHILIPPINES. 

Among  the  opponents  of  the  President's  course 
in  the  Philippines,  none  has  yet  expressed  a  wish 
that  the  battle  of  Manila  Bay  had  not  been  fought. 
In  the  President's  view,  the  acquisition  of  the 
Philippines  was  the  only  result  of  that  battle  con- 
sistent with  the  American  ideal  of  duty,  and  with 
characteristic  strength  he  has  done  his  share  in 
its  accomplishm.ent.  Some  of  those  who  thought 
the  battle  could  be  fought  without  consequences 
have,  while  applauding  the  victory,  decried  the 
outcome  ;  but  he  has  steadfastly  pursued  the  pur- 
pose he  believed  to  be  right. 

It  was  a  magnificent  patience  that  withstood  the 

pr      ire  and  temptations  of  the  spring  of  1898. 

The  I     ae  patient  mind  dominated  our  soldiers  at 

'^  f  days  of  1899,  and  restrained 

the   insults   of  ambitious 


Tagals,  who  had  converted  themselves  into  foes. 
The  time  was  not  yet  ripe  for  retaliation  ;  for  our 
legal  title  extended  only  to  the  confines  of  Ma- 
nila, and  hostilities  might  require  the  invasion 
of  territory  which  we  were  in  honor  bound  to 
hold  inviolable  until  the  treaty  of  peace  should 
give  us  the  right  to  enter.  Under  orders  from 
President  McKinley  to  avoid  a  conflict  with  the 
Filipinos  pending  the  ratification  of  the  treaty, 
American  honor  was  sustained  ;  and  when  mili- 
tary operations  became  necessary,  they  were  car- 
ried on  upon  our  own  territory,  and  not  upon  that 
of  a  defeated  foe  with  whom,  under  an  armistice, 
we  were  treating  for  peace. 

The  Filipino  insurrection  is  at  an  end.  The 
work  of  pacification  that  remains  is  only  such 
as  during  our  entire  national  existence  has  re- 
quired the  presence  of  garrisons  of  soldiers  on 
our  frontiers  and  in  other  territory  acquired  in 
the  past.  Our  title  to  tbe  territory  of  the  Phil- 
ippine Islands  is  undisputed.  Shall  we  relin- 
quish them  ?  To  whom  ?  This  is  a  question  for 
Congress  ;  and  Congress,  fully  informed  on  the 
subject,  has  calmly  gone  home,  leaving  to  the 
President,  for  still  many  months,  the  duty  of 
maintaining  American  sovereignty  in  the  Philip- 
pines and  providing  for  them  a  government. 
Thafe  he  will  do  both  of  these  things  unflinch- 
ingly, all  Americans  believe,  though  they  do  not 
all  agree  to  the  undertaking. 

STRENGTH    OF    THE    ADMINISTRATION. 

The  men  who  compose  the  cabinet  are  strong 
in  their  respective  departments ;  all  of  them 
strong  in  many  branches  of  the  public  service. 
To  the  mature  experience  they  brought  into  the 
cabinet  have  been  added  the  trial  and  the  test  of 
great  questions  and  new  problems  which  have 
come  before  them  for  solution.  To  sustain  with 
such  a  body  of  men  relations  of  perfect  confi- 
dence, so  to  guide  debate,  so  to  encourage  the 
expression  of  personal  opinion,  so  to  invite  vigor 
and  individuality,  as  to  make  their  discussions 
yield  the  largest  results,  is  an  achievement  for 
any  man.  But  with  all  this,  to  dominate  their 
deliberations  tactfully,  considerately,  forcefully, 
is  leadership  of  the  highest  order.  This  has 
been  President  McKinley's  relation  to  his  cabi- 
net. 

No  administration  of  recent  vears  has  dealt 
with  such  grave  questions  as  have  confronted  the 
present  one.  The  problems  which  have  been 
crowded  into  any  one  of  its  three  yeais  would 
have  made  or  unmade  the  fortunes  of  anv  admin- 
istration.  But  during  these  busy  years  the  coun- 
try has  taken  note  of  things  done,  of  promises 
fulfilled,  of  good  faith  and  fair-dealing.  In  tlie 
excitement  of  debate,  in  the  fancied  necessities 
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of  political  strategy,  it  is  easy  to  state  fallacies 
and  natural  to  exaggerate  evils.  To  the  oppo- 
nent of  the  President  and  his  administration^  the 
conduct  of  the  War  with  Spain  appears  open  to 
severe  criticism  ;  to  the  impartial  student  of  his- 
tory, it  is  a  record  of  marvelous  preparation  and 
execution.  To  those  opposed  to  the  results  se- 
cured by  the  administration  in  the  fields  of  finance, 
they  presage  an  unstable  currency  and  disaster  to 
both  capital  and  labor.  To  the  practical,  hard- 
headed,  far-sighted  business  man,  who  knows 
confidence  to  be  the  bulwark  of  the  financial 
world,  the  strengthening  of  the  gold  standard, 
and  the  enactment  into  law  of  the  platform  prom- 
ises of  the  Republican  party  mean  the  perma- 
nence of  public  credit,  the  assurance  of  increased 
employment  for  labor,  and  the  advancement  of 
the  country  in  its  material  interests.  To  many 
of  the  opponents  of  the  administration,  new  pos- 
sessions mean  a  weakening  of  tradition  and  a  de- 
parture from  riglit  principle.  To  its  adherents, 
who  believe  they  read  aright  the  nation's  destiny 
in  the  light  of  what  has  come  from  former  expan- 
sion, they  mean  the  quickening  of  national  spirit, 
tlie  extension  of  free  institutions  among  peoples 
who  have  hitherto  striven  in  darkness  and  doubt, 
tiie  advancement  of  the  Republic  ever  higher  and 
higher  in  its  mission  of  liberty  and  enlightenment. 

m'kinley  a  type. 

A  great  political  leader  is  almost  necessarily  a 
type  of  the  nation  he  leads — the  embodiment  of 
the  characteristics  of  liis  time — the  manifest  prod- 
uct of  the  circumstances  and  conditions  of  the 
people  he  governs  and  directs.  This  is  more 
especially  true  in  the  critical  periods  of  a  nation's 
history.  When  a  people  are  profoundly  absorbed 
in  events — when  it  is  necessary  for  them  to  come 
to  conclusions  upon  vital  matters — the  man  who 
most  nearly  represents  them  in  character,  rearing, 
and  environment,  as  well  as  in  thought,  is  most 
likely  to  reach  a  position  of  commanding  power. 

Washington  embodied,  as  did  no  other  of  the 
Revolutionary  heroes,  the  virtues  and  the  limita- 
tions of  the  colonial  community  to  whom  fell  the 
task  of  maintaining  for  Americans  their  rights 
and  of  constructing  a  new  nation.  Lincoln  was 
the  type  of  the  frontiersman — the  American  en- 
gaged in  conquering  the  wilderness — of  the  de- 
mocracy which  spread  over  the  continent  from 
Elast  to  West,  carrying  the  idea  of  God  and  an 
eternal  Justice,  and  which  struggled  too  hard  for 
its  own  life  and  happiness  to  be  willing  that  any 
others  should  be  denied  them. 

William  McKinley  is  just  as  much  the  inevi- 
table product  of  his  time  as  these  two  great 
predecessors  in  the  Presidency.  His  origin,  his 
profession,  his  career,  his  manners,  liis  inetliods. 


his  wliole  personality,  and  all  his  achievements, 
evidence  this. 

The  end  of  the  Civil  War  marked  a  sharp 
change  in  American  life.  New  national  activi- 
ties, new  currents  of  public  thought,  new  condi- 
tions, have  been  creating  a  new  type  of  political 
leader.  President  McKinley's  unquestioned  lead- 
ership in  economic  and  financial  policies  has  been 
followed  by  as  complete  and  successful  leadership 
in  international  and  diplomatic  questions.  Many 
of  those  who  differ  from  him  most  widely  do  not 
question  that  he  has  dealt  with  the  gravest  inter- 
national matters — those  involving  the  very  future 
of  the  nation — masterfully,  courageously,  and  con- 
sistently. Through  the  confused  conflicts  of  our 
political  life  of  the  last  twenty- five  years,  the  jeal- 
ousies of  eager  competition  in  Congress,  the  hurly. 
burly  of  conventions,  along  a  rough  path  full  of 
pitfalls,  over  the  obstacles  of  temporary  failure, 
of  inevitable  misunderstandings  of  his  purposes 
and  underratings  of  his  abilities,  in  spite  of  the 
alternations  of  party  success,  a  fit  man  has  sur- 
vived, and  is  the  President  of  this  nation  at  a 
time  fraught  with  grave  consequences  for  the 
future. 

The  thirty  years  from  1830  to  I860  witnessed 
a  conflict  for  domination  between  the  then  radi- 
cally differing  civilizations  and  ideals  of  the  South 
and  North.  The  struggle  for  material  well-being 
was  severe,  but  did  not  absorb  so  much  the  ener- 
gies and  attention  of  individuals  as  it  has  since. 

Since  the  Civil  War,  no  issues  with  the  moral 
importance  of  those  of  the  ante-bellum  period — 
slavery  and  the  preservation  of  the  Union — have 
until  recently  appeared.  Public  questions  have 
become  more  and  more  of  an  economic  nature. 
The  energies  and  brains  of  the  American  people 
have  been  increasingly  devoted  to  commercial  and 
industrial  development. 

PERSONAL    CHARACTERISTICS. 

For  the  past  twenty- five  years,  President  Mc- 
Kinley has  been  in  public  life,  and  has  probably 
met  more  of  his  fellow -citizens  in  that  time  than 
any  other  living  American. 

The  impression  of  him  which  a  casual  caller 
at  the  White  House  receives  is  that  of  a  sin- 
cere, patient,  and  kindly  man  of  great  natural 
dignity  and  tact.  In  his  personal  contact  with 
others,  he  is  generous  of  his  time  in  the  extreme, 
and  listens  to  the  stories  of  the  unfortunate  and 
complaining  with  a  patience  which  surprises  his 
associates,  wlien  he  himself  is  bearing  well-nigh 
crushing  burdens  of  administrative  responsibility. 
Ho  is  naturally  sympathetic,^  obliging,  and  self- 
sacrificing.  Yet  all  this  reflects  but  one  side 
of  his  character,  although  it  is  the  side  which 
most  impresses  those  who  meet  him  but  casually. 
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His  most  predominant  characteristics,  which  bind 
great  bodies  of  men  to  him  with  rivets  of  steel ; 
which  have  lifted  him  from  the  position  of  a 
private  soldier  to  that  of  Chief  Magistrate  of  the 
nation,  w^hich  have  sustained  him  and  carried 
him  through  the  many  great  crises  confronting 
him,  and  have  given  him  tlie  trust  and  confidence 
of  the  American  people, — are  his  moral  strength 
and  his  unflinching  courage  to  do  the  right  as  he 
sees  it,  irrespective  of  temporary  consequences. 
His  natural  gentleness  and  his  tendency  to  ig- 
nore  small  and  non-essential  differences,  his  wil- 
lingness to  oblige  even  his  enemies,  and  his  utter 
lack  of  vindictiveness, — all  these,  when  the  times 
of  crisis  have  come  and  tlie  eyes  of  the  people 
have  turned  to  him  alone,  have  given  him  added 
strength  to  achieve  great  results  in  public  affairs. 
At  such  times  he  has  found  that  beliind  him  is  a 
multitude  of  men  w^ho  believe  in  the  sincerity 
of  his  purpose  and  his  unselfishness,  and  are 
willing  to  trust  his  judgment.  These  character- 
istics of  moral  strength  and  courage  are  con- 
stantly apparent  to  those  whose  connection  with 
the  administration  of  national  affairs  gives  them 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  true  relation  of  the 
President  to  public  questions.  They  have  been 
manifest  to  the  people  of  the  United  Stales  w^hen- 
ever  great  issues  have  placed  responsibility  upon 
him.  In  1892,  when  the  temporary  reaction 
against  the  McKinley  law  brought  defeat  upon 
the  Republican  party,  and  the  law  was  assailed 
both  from  without  and  within  the  ranks  of  the 
party.  Major  McKinley  not  only  made  no  apology 
for  his  convictions,  but  took  occasion,  both  be- 
fore and  after  the  election  of  that  year,  espe- 
cially to  emphasize  his  advocacy  of  the  protective 
principles  embodied  in  that  law. 

His  words  uttered  at  Columbus,  on  Februarv 
14,  1893,  may  well  be  repeated  here.      He  said  : 

The  Republican  party  values  its  principles  no  less 
in  defeat  than  in  victory.  It  holds  to  them  after  a 
reverse,  as  before,  because  it  believes  in  them  ;  and,  be- 
lieving in  them,  is  ready  to  battle  for  them.  They  are 
not  espoused  for  mere  policy,  nor  to  serve  in  a  single 
contest.  They  are  set  deep  and  strong  in  the  hearts  of 
the  party,  and  are  interwoven  with  its  struggles,  its 
life,  and  its  history.  Without  discouragement-,  our 
great  party  reaffirms  its  allegiance  to  Republican  doc- 
trine, and  with  unshaken  confidence  seeks  again  the 
public  judgment  through  public  discussion.  The  de- 
feat of  18i)2  has  not  made  Republican  principles  less 
true,  nor  our  faith  iu  their  ultimate  triumph  less  firm. 

President  McKinley  is  a  lawyer — a  member  of 


the  profession  which  has  the  best  primary  equip- 
ment for  participation  in  government,  and  which 
necessarily  knows  the  fundamentals  of  state- 
craft. He  is  a  lawyer  from  a  small  town,  where 
the  pecuniary  rewards  of  legal  practice  are  small 
and  uncertain,  and  where  it  is  unlikely  that  tal- 
ent will  be  early  diverted  to  the  service  of  corpo 
rations.  He  is  from  a  community  both  agricul- 
tural and  manufacturing,  where  the  effect  of 
financial  policies  upon  industrial  development 
has  been  well  demonstrated.  He  is  from  a  close 
and  doubtful  State,  where  the  consequence  of  po- 
litical mistake  is  sudden  defeat  and  leaders  learn 
caution  and  wisdom  in  the  hard  school  of  immi- 
nent adversity.  In  a  career  open  to  all  on  an 
equal  footing,  among  surroundings  where  arro- 
gance is  as  fatal  as  incompetence,  he  has  risen 
inevitably  to  leadership  by  the  force  and  attrac- 
tiveness of  his  character  and  personality. 

THE    FAME    OF    PRESIDENTS. 

In  a  country  whose  social  and  political  systems 
offer  a  wide  range  of  opportunity  to  the  indi- 
vidual, some  of  the  greatest  possibilities  for  de- 
velopment and  for  fame  are  open  to  him  who  has 
seemingly  reached  the  end  of  American  ambition 
by  attaining  to  the  Chief  Magistracy  of  the  na- 
tion. The  fame  of  Presidents  has  been  perpetu- 
ated or  lost  according  as  they  have  grasped  or 
failed  to  grasp  the  American  ideal  of  nationality. 
It  seems  hardly  necessary  now,  after  the  many 
evidences  of  this  embodied  in  our  history,  to  as- 
sert that  this  ideal  is  not  always  contained  in  the 
popular  agitation  of  the  day — so  often  a  delu- 
sion that  by  the  morrow  has  vanished  from  the 
public  mind. 

The  clear  vision  to  see  through  an  effervescence 
of  feeling  to  the  enduring  principle  beneath  it, 
and  the  strength  and  integrity  to  act  in  accord- 
ance with  such  a  perception  of  the  real  aspira- 
tions of  the  people,  make  public  men  great.  The 
absence  of  these  traits  ajscounts  for  the  oblivion 
into  which  our  prominent  statesmen  so  often 
pass.  Whether  the  fame  of  William  McKinley 
shall  remain  a  part  of  our  national  glory  depends 
not  altogether  on  the  present  popular  estimate  of 
his  deeds,  which  even  his  contemporaries  accord 
high  rank.  Another  epoch,  another  generation, 
will  pronounce  the  final  verdict.  But  three  years 
ago  he  was  one  of  a  number  of  popular  leaders — 
an  untried  President.  To-day  his  place  is  fixed 
by  that  severest  of  all  tests,  the  faithful  perform- 
ance of  high  public  duties  in  a  great  crisis. 
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BY  CHARLES  B,  SPAHR. 


T  FIRST  met  Mr.  Bryan  in  llie  spring  of  1894, 
1      and  in  &  few  hours  I   knew  him  well.      It 

vas  an  illustration  of  how  qninkjy  and  alrongly 

men  are  bound  topether  by  holding  in  coinuion 

an  unpopular  belief. 

The  year  before,  when  writing  an  article  for  the 

Political  .Science  Qaarterly  upon  Giffen'a  ■■(.'aae 

Against  Bimetallism,"  I  liaii  been  slowly  bi-oiight 

to  the  belief  that 

the  free  coinage 

of  silver,  instead 

of  suddenly  in- 
flating   our    cur- 

rency,     wild 

only  provide  for 

its    gradual    and 

si  on.  Having 
reached  this  be- 
lief. I  was  UAtn- 
rally  drawn  'into 
sympathy  with 
tlie  men  in  Con- 
gress who  advo- 
cated it.  A  few 
months  later,  the 
issue  came  to  the 

In  June,  1893, 
the  English  Gov- 
ernment closed 
the  mints  of  In- 
dia to  the  coinage 
of  silver;  and 
when  the  pros* 
pective  scarcity 
of  currency  occa- 
sioned by  this 
act  caused  prices 
all  over  t  h  o 
world    to    fall, 

President    CleVe-  Copyriehl.  i»99.  by  Bjnon  Fr«1Mcln.  N.  V, 

land   called  Con-  hon.  william  . 

gress  together  to 

suspend  the  coinage  of  silver  here,  alleging  that 
the  fear  of  the  depreciation  of  our  currency 
had  been  the  cause  of  the  recent  rise  in  lia 
value — for  the  fall  in  prices  meant  nothing  else. 
The  speeches  that  were  made  when  Congress 
assembled  were,  for  a  few  days,  disappoint- 
ing to  my  hopes.  Soon,  howevei',  one  speech 
vas  dsUverad  the  ability  of  which  was  recognized 


even  by  tiie  hostile  press,  though  the  quotations 
made  from  it  were  almost  entirely  from  the  perora- 
tion— which,  like  most  impassioned  perorations, 
seemed  eloquence  to  those  who  sympathized  with 
it  and  gush  to  those  who  did  not.      This  speech  I 
carefully  studied  as  soon  as  it  appeared  in  the 
Congressional   Record,  and   I   found   that   the  elo- 
quent passages  quoted  in    the  press  dispatches 
were   almost  the 
only  passages  in 
the   speech    that 
were  not  as  calm- 
ly and  closely 
reasoned  as  a 
court  decision. 
It  was    not  only 
the  best  Congi-es- 
sional    speech     I 
bad  read  on  the 
subject  of  bimet- 
allism, but  it  was 
a  stranger  argu- 
ment   for  bimet- 
allism than  I  had 
read    in    any    of 
the     scientific 
works    upon   the 
subject.     From 
that   time    I    re- 
garded Mr.  Bry- 
an   as  the  intel- 
lectual  leader  of 
the  Silver  forces; 
and  no  amount  of 
abuse  poured  up- 
on him  as  a  mere 
popular  orator 
ever   made    me 
think  of   him  as 
distinctively     an 
orator,  except  in 
the  sense  inwhich 
he    once   defined 
an  orator  in  acon- 
1  with  me.      "  An  orator,"  he  remarked, 
"is  a  man  who  says  what  he  thinks  and   feels 
what  he  says."     In  this  sense,   Mr.  Bryan  is  an 
orator;  but  if  oratory  is  supposed  to  mean  ring- 
ing declamation  rather  than  earnest  conversation, 
Mr.  Bryan  is  not  an  orator  one  minute  in  ten. 

Holding  this  view  of  Mr.  Bryan  when   I  wa« 
called  to  Washington  in  the  spring  of  1894,  I 
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took  pleasure  in  sending  him  my  card  at  the 
door  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  It  was 
the  morning  that  the  Coxey  procession  was 
about  to  enter  the  Capitol  grounds,  and  Mr. 
Bryan  and  I  stood  together  on  one  of  the  ter- 
races of  the  Capitol  to  watch  the  event.  That 
which  surprised  me  then  1  have  since  found  to 
be  a  fundamental  characteristic  of  the  man.  I 
had  expected  him,  as  the  representative  of  a 
Western  district,  where  Populists  were  a  major- 
ity among  his  constituents,  to  be  in  sympathy 
with  the  Coxey  propaganda.  But  I  found  that 
he  took  no  stock  in  it  whatever.  The  people  for 
whom  he  stood  were  the  men  who  were  trying 
to  work  at  their  homes,  and  not  the  adventurers 
called  together  for  a  theatrical  procession  ;  and 
the  method  of  increasing  the  currency  for  which 
he  stood  was  one  which  was  under  the  control  of 
the  National  Government,  or  which  automatic- 
ally secured  a  constant  expansion  upon  which 
business  could  safely  be  conducted.  He  be- 
lieved in  bimetallism,  because  the  indestructibil- 
ity of  the  precious  metals  made  it  impossible  for 
changes  in  the  production  of  any  single  year  to 
greatly  affect  the  amount  or  value  of  the  accu- 
mulations of  the  past.  The  free  coinage  of  sil- 
ver and  gold  together,  he  urged,  never  had  in- 
flated the  currency  faster  than  the  increase  of 
business  demanded,  and  he  did  not  believe  they 
ever  would.  He  was  more  inclined  to  believe 
that  the  time  would  come  when,  in  addition  to 
gold  and  silver,  paper  money  also  must  be  used, 
in  order  to  make  the  currency  expand  as  fast  as 
the  volume  of  business,  and  thus  preserve  sub- 
stantial uniformity  of  prices.  His  whole  posi- 
tion towards  the  currency  was  not  that  of  a  radi- 
cal who  believed  in  the  dogma,  *  *  the  more 
money  the  more  prosperity,"  but  of  a  conserva- 
tive who  agreed  with  the  classic  economists,  that 
the  quantity  of  the  currency  should  be  regulated 
so  as  to  secure  business  stability  as  well  as  busi- 
ness activity. 

HOW    HE    BECAME    A    BIMETALLI8T. 

That  evening,  Mr.  Bryan  dined  with  me  at  my 
hotel,  and  after  dinner  we  had  a  long  talk  to- 
gether. In  the  course  of  it  he  had  occasion  to 
tell  me  of  the  way  in  which  he  came  to  believe  in 
bimetallism.  When  he  was  first  elected  to  Con- 
gress, he  said,  he  knew  practically  nothing  about 
the  question;  but  as  his  Republican  opponent  be- 
lieved in  the  free  coinage  of  silver,  and  his  own 
sympathies  were  with  the  farmers  in  their  de- 
mand for  this  measure,  the  issue  was  never  re- 
ferred to  during  the  campaign.  When  he  reached 
Washington,  he  said,  he  told  his  wife  that  he  be- 
lieved the  silver  issue  was  going  to  grow  in  im. 
portance  ;   and  they  two,  who  had  been  in  college 


at  the  same  time,  who  both  had  studied  law,  the 
wife  that  she  might  be  with  her  husband  in  his 
work,  even  though  she  took  no  part  in  it, 
devoted  their  leisure  during  the  winter  in 
Washington  to  studying  the  silver  question  to- 
gether. In  speaking  of  the  books  which  had 
most  profoundly  influenced  them,  he  put  first 
and  foremost  Be  Laveleye's  *'  Bimetallism.'' 
This  book,  I  happened  to  know,  had  not  been 
translated  from  the  French,  and  the  chance  I'e- 
mark  showed  that  his  reading  had  not  been  con- 
fined to  the  English  worksr  But  the  charm  of  his 
story  had  no  relation  to  the  thoroughness  of  the 
scholarship  which  it  evinced.  It  lay  entirely  in 
the  relation  which  it  showed  between  himself  and 
his  wife.  Heine  once  remarked  that  a  German, 
even  when  married,  continued  to  live  *'a  bache- 
lor life  of  the  intellect. "  Mr.  Bryan  seemed  to  me 
to  illustrate  that  in  America,  more  and  more  man 
and  wife  share  together  the  same  intellectual  life 
as  well  as  the  same  social  life.  In  speaking  of 
one  of  his  colleagues  who  died  during  that  ses- 
sion of  Congress,  Mr.  Bryan  said  that  *  *  he 
found  his  inspiration  at  his  fireside."  This 
seemed  to  me  to  be  equally  true  of  Mr.  Bryan 
himself ;  and  the  purity  of  the  moral  atmosphere 
about  him,  together  with  the  strength  of  his  re- 
ligious faith,  both  seemed  to  me  counterparts  of 
that  love  of  wife  and  home  which  were  the  most 
strongly  marked  features  of  his  private  character. 
It  is  not,  however,  of  Mr.  Bryan's  private 
character  that  I  wish  in  this  article  to  speak. 
That  has  been  frequently  enough  eulogized  ;  and 
private  character  and  private  devotion  to  religion 
have  too  often  been  used  to  turn  public  attention 
from  the  public  principles  for  which  statesmen 
stand.  My  personal  knowledge  of  the  man, 
however,  makes  complete  my  conviction  that 
his  whole  life  was  moored  in  what  is  best  in  the 
life  of  the  American  people,  and  that  from  in- 
stinct, more  than  from  deliberation,  he  was  likely 
to   voice   the  conscience    and    the  heart    of   the 


nation. 


THE    DEFEAT    OF    1894. 


I  next  met  Mr.  Bryan  in  New  York,  after  his 
party  had  been  so  overwhelmingly  defeated  in 
the  Congressional  elections  of  1894.  This  defeat 
he  bore  with  his  customary  good- nature.  Dur- 
ing the  campaign,  he  said,  he  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  telling  a  story  which  was  better  than  it 
was  now.  When  the  Republican  speakers  had 
claimed  that  thousands  of  discontented  Demo- 
crats were  going  to  vote  the  Republican  ticket, 
he  had  said  that  thev  reminded  him  of  the  farmer 
who  had  asked  the  restaurant- keeper  how  much 
he  paid  for  frog's  legs,  and  when  the  restaurant- 
keeper    had    told    him,    had    asked   whether   he 
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would  take  two  carloads  at  that  rate.  When  the 
restaurant -keeper  assured  him  that  he  would  take 
all  that  the  farmer  could  bring,  the  farmer  re- 
turned to  his  home,  and  a  week  later  came  into 
the  restaurant  with  four  frog's  legs.  When  the 
restaurant- keeper  asked  him  where  those  two 
carloads  were,  he  replied  :  *  *  When  I  heard  them 
croaking,  I  thought  they  were  two  carloads,  but 
when  I  came  to  catch  them  they  were  only  two." 
The  story,  said  Mr.  Bryan,  had  lost  much  of  its 
point,  since  the  returns  had  showed  that  over 
1.000,000  Democrats  had  failed  to  come  to  the 
jKills  to  vote  for  their  party.  He  was  not,  how- 
ever, at  all  discouraged  as  to  the  outlook  for  the 
cause  which  he  represented.  Tens  of  thousands 
of  men  who  believe  in  the  free  coinage  of  silver, 
he  said,  had  voted  the  Republican  ticket,  and  he 
believed  that  the  Silver  men  in  the  Democratic 
party  were  strong  enough  to  control  its  final  atti- 
tude. This  faith  I  then  regarded  as  much  too 
optimistic,  but  when  I  met  him  next  his  hopes 
had  been  fulfilled.  It  was  at  St.  Louis,  during  the 
Republican  convention  of  1896.  While  we  were 
dining  together,  I  expressed  my  feeling  that  the 
all-important  thing  was  to  secure  at  Chicago  the 
nomination  of  a  candidate  whom  the  Populists 
could  indorse,  and  my  belief  that  he  was  by  all 
odds  the  most  available  man.  It  was  the  kind  of 
a  compliment  to  try  a  man's  soul,  and  his  stood 
the  trial.  Without  self-depreciation  or  self- 
assertion,  he  discussed  his  prospects  as  if  he  had 
l>een  a  third  person.  He  realized  to  the  full 
that,  in  ordinary  years,  a  man  with  his  sympa- 
thies could  not  possibly  secure  the  favor  of  the 
forces  which  dominate  national  conventions.  But 
.  he  also  realized  that  this  was  an  exceptional 
year  ;  that  the  common  people  were  thoroughly 
stirred  throughout  the  South  and  West  ;  and  that 
men  with  his  sympathies  were  likely  to  control 
the  approaching  convention.  Three  weeks  after- 
wards, the  convention  was  held  at  Chicago,  and 
Mr.  Bryan  received  the  nomination. 

The  campaign  which  followed  is  national  his- 
torv,  and  no  word  need  be  said  here  as  to  its  char- 
acter.  For  those  who  live  in  the  East,  however, 
and  for  those  also  who  live  in  the  cities  of  the 
West,  the  extent  of  the  change  which  the  cam- 
paign of  1896  wrought  in  the  Democratic  party 
may  demand  a  few  words. 

THE    NEW    DEMOCRACY. 

In  1894,  in  the  section  west  of  the  Allegha- 
nies  and  north  of  the  Ohio,  the  Democratic  party 
had  been  crushingly  defeated.  In  many  States 
its  vote  was  less  than  that  of  the  Populists.  Even 
in  Ohio,  the  easternmost  of  these  States,  its  vote 
had  fallen  from  404,000  cast  for  President  Cleve- 
land m  1892  to  276,000  cast  for  the  Democratic 


State  ticket  in  1894.  In  1896  the  vote  for  Mr. 
Bryan  in  Ohio  rose  to  477,000,  or  70,000  more 
than  the  vote  by  which  President  Harrison  had 
carried  the  State  in  1892.  Nor  did  this  gain  of 
200,000  votes  mark  the  full  extent  of  the  change 
that  had  been  wrought.  Thousands  of  Demo- 
crats voted  against  Mr.  Bryan  in  1896  ;  and  tens 
of  thousands  of  Republicans — Quaker  Republi- 
cans, Abolition  Republicans — men  who  had  been 
with  the  Republican  party  since  1856 — voted  for 
the  first  time  in  their  lives  for  the  Democratic 
candidate.  Prior  to  1896  the  cities  had  been  the 
stronghold  of  the  Democratic  party,  and  the  rural 
districts  the  stronghold  of  the  Republicans.  In 
1896  the  situation  was  reversed.  Prior  to  1896 
the  immigrant  voters  had  been,  aa  a  rule,  on  the 
side  of  the  Democrats,  and  the  American-born 
voters  on  the  side  of  the  Republicans.  In  1896 
this,  too,  was  changed.  It  is  safe  to  say  that,  of 
the  3,000,000  votes  cast  for  Mr.  Bryan  in  1896 
west  of  the  Alleghanies  and  north  of  the  Ohio, 
much  less  than  one- half  had  voted  the  Demo- 
cratic ticket  in  1894.  It  was  a  new  party,  nu- 
merically stronger  than  the  old,  and  infinitely 
surpassing  it  in  the  moral  enthusiasm  which  came 
out  of  the  contest.  Eastern  Democrats  and  city 
Democrats,  who  demand  that  the  brilliant  Silver 
Republican  leader  who  has  been  nominated  by 
the  Populists  for  Vice-President  ought  to  be  ig- 
nored by  the  National  Democratic  Convention 
do  not  realize  how  new  a  party  was  brought  into 
being  by  that  conflict.  The  supreme  duty  of  the 
present  campaign  is  the  union  of  all  these  forces, 
and  the  action  of  the  Populists  in  nominating  the 
Democratic  leader  for  President  and  the  anti- 
imperialist  Silver  Republican  leader  for  Vice- 
President  ought  to  be  accepted  as  a  sufficient 
offering  for  union  on  the  part  of  the  elements 
which  constitute  so  large  a  part  of  the  new 
Democracy  in  the  pivotal  States  of  the  West. 

THE    CHICAGO    PLATFORM. 

In  1896  Mr.  Bryan  was  represented  in  the 
cities,  and  even  on  the  farms,  in  the  East  as  the 
representative  of  destructive  radicalism.  Every 
plank  in  the  platform  was  caricatured,  and  its 
defenders  could  get  no  hearing,  because  the  daily 
press  was  almost  a  unit  against  them.  The  plank 
declaring  for  the  free  coinage  of  silver  was  repre- 
sented as  a  declaration  in  favor  of  a  50- cent  dol- 
lar, though  the  whole  argument  for  free  coinage 
was  that  the  restoration  of  silver  to  the  currency 
would  certainly  double  the  demand  for  silver 
bullion  and  almost  certainly  double  its  price. 
Coined  silver  had  never  fallen  below  the  legal 
ratio.  In  1890,  when  a  single  house  of  Congress 
passed  a  bill  for  the  unlimited  purchase  of  silver- 
at  a  price  not  exceeding   16  to  1,  the  value  of 
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silver  bullion  rose  all  over  the  world  to  17  to  1. 
Rightly  or  wrongly,  the  bimetallist  forces  be- 
lieved that  free  coinage  would  restore  the  mar- 
ket value  of  silver  to  the  ratio  which  it  held  for 
two  hundred  years,  during  most  of  which  time 
silver  was  relatively  more  abundant  than  now. 
Whether  this  belief  was  correct  or  not,  the  in- 
justice of  the  outcry  against  a  **  proposed  50-cent 
dollar"  is  none  the  less  apparent,  because  most 
of  the  men  who  supported  free  coinage  supported 
it  only  because  they  believed  that  it  would  in- 
crease the  currency  with  dollars  on  a  par  with 
gold — which  itself,  however,  would  be  less  in 
demand.  If  free  coinage  at  the  old  ratio  failed 
to  have  the  anticipated  effect,  the  very  men  who 
voted  for  it  would  vote  to  change  the  ratio,  or 
otherwise  provi^iv.  that  a  dollar's  worth  of  silver 
bullion  should  be  back  of  every  dollar  issued  by 
the  Government.  The  same  thing  holds  true  to- 
day. As  Mr.  Bryan  himself  has  said,  '*  The  res- 
toration of  silver  to  the  currency  does  not  take 
away  from  ("ongress  the  power  to  enact  subse- 
quent legislation."  The  free  coinage  of  silver  is 
not  championed  by  Mr.  Bryan  or  his  supporters 
as  a  measure  of  reckless  radicalism.  They  sup- 
port it  because  they  know  that  for  centuries  past 
the  coinage  of  both  metals  has  hardly  increased 
the  currency  fast  enough  to  prevent  falling  prices 
and  business  stagnation  ;  and  they  believe  that 
the  acceptance  of  monometallism,  carrying  with 
it  the  inevitable  retirement  of  all  legal- tender 
silver,  means  decades  of  recurring  depression, 
until  the  credit  of  the  world  is  adjusted  to  one- 
half  of  its  old  foundation.  The  partial  restric- 
tion of  the  coinage  of  silver  since  1873  has  not 
established  the  logical  gold  standard.  To  every 
clear-sighted  monometallist,  all  the  silver  cur- 
rency of  the  world  is  unsound  currency  ;  and  only 
when  it  is  replaced  by  promises  to  pay  gold,  and 
those  promises  are  redeemed  in  gold,  will  the 
world's  currency  rest  upon  a  sound  gold  basis. 
Those  who  contemplate  cutting  in  two  the  basis 
upon  which  the  credits  of  the  world  rest  are  the 
radicals,  and  not  those  who  would  keep  in  the 
world's  currency  the  four  billions  of  silver  already 
there,  and  add  to  it  year  by  year  the  new  silver 
bullion  not  used  in  the  arts. 

The  other  planks  in  the  Chicago  platform  met 
with  misrepresentation  hardly  more  justifiable. 
The  plank  condemning  government  by  injunction 
was  not  a  condemnation  of  equity  proceedings  ; 
and  the  demand  for  an  income  tax  was  only  a 
renewal  of  the  demand  made  by  the  Republican 
party  in  its  early  days,  and  made  to-day  by  every 
liberal  party  in  Western  Europe,  that  a  part  of 
the  burdens  of  taxation  should  rest  upon  what 
men  own  rather  than  on  what  they  need.  Just 
after  the  campaign  of  1896,  the  writer  had  the 


pleasure  of  meeting  Mr.  Leopold  Maxse,  the  edi- 
tor of  the  National  Review j  of  London.  Mr. 
Maxse,  I  soon  found,  was  heartily  in  sympathy 
with  the  renewed  coinage  of  silver.  The  action 
of  our  federal  courts  in  issuing  blanket  injunc- 
tions against  labor  organizations,  commanding 
them  to  refrain  from  acts  legal  and  illegal,  and 
punishing  them  without  trial  by  jury  for  alleged 
disobedience,  seemed  to  him  inconsistent  with  the 
precedents  of  English  jurisprudence.  The  demand 
of  the  Chicago  platform,  that  the  need  of  increased 
revenues  of  our  national  Government  should  be 
met  by  a  light  tax  on  the  incomes  of  the  rich, 
instead  of  a  still  heavier  tax  on  the  necessities  of 
the  poor,  seemed  to  him  one  that  all  parties  ought 
to  support.  Presently  a  chance  remark  of  his 
seemed  to  indicate  that  the  National  Review  was  a 
Conservative  magazine.  I  said  to  him,  in  some 
astonishment,  *'  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  are 
a  Conservative?  "  *' Yes,"  he  replied;  *Mn  Eng- 
land they  call  me  a  Tory; — but  here,  it  seems,  I 
am  an  anarchist." 

The  fierce  passions  which  marked  the  cam- 
paign of  1896  have  now  subsided.  Men  under- 
stand each  other  better  ;  and  the  raising  of  new 
issues,  upon  which  people  divide  differently,  has 
forced  men  in  all  parties  to  recognize  the  pa- 
triotism of  those  whom  they  fiercely  condemned 
as  anarchists  on  the  one  side  or  sycophants  on 
the  other  during  the  campaign  of  1896.  The 
new  issues  that  have  been  presented  have  lost 
Mr.  Bryan  the  support  of  many  voters  in  the 
West  who  supported  the  free  coinage  of  silver, 
not  as  a  measure  of  justice,  but  as  a  measure 
from  which  their  section  would  receive  pecuniary 
profit.  The  very  same  element,  in  fact,  has  been 
powerfully  appealed  to  by  the  promise  of  com- 
mercial gain  for  the  Pacific  Slope  held  out  by  the 
Republicans  as  a  result  of  the  subjugation  of 
the  Philippines.  Just  how  the  possession  of  the 
Philippines  is  to  effect  this  result,  they  do  not 
explain  ;  for  few  of  them  can  calmly  deny  the 
truth  of  Benjamin  Franklin's  statement,  that 
*  *  the  true  and  sure  means  of  extending  and  secur- 
ing commerce  are  the  goodness  and  cheapness  of 
commodities."  But  however  wrongly  held,  the 
belief  that  the  Pacific  Slope,  at  least,  will  get 
profit  from  the  conquest  of  the  Philippines,  is 
common  among  the  commercial  classes  in  the  far 
West.  One  intelligent  business  man  assured  the 
writer  that  Oriental  expansion  would  restore 
*<  dollar  wheat,"  though  the  same  man  believed 
that  it  would  injure  us  to  trade  freely  with 
Europe,  because  of  its  ill-paid  labor.  By  rea- 
son of  these  commercial  dreams,  Mr.  Bryan  is 
likely  to  lose  largely  from  his  vote  of  1896  in 
the  Mining  States,  and  also  on  the  Slope.  But 
what  he  loses  there   is  likely  to  be  offset,  and 
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offset  several  times  over,  by  the  gains  which  he 
has  made  in  the  East  among  the  classes  which 
sympathize  with  his  devotion  to  the  interests  of 
tiie  common  people  and  the  ideals  of  American 
democracy,  but  who  differed  from  him  intel- 
lectually respecting  the  results  of  bimetallism. 

MR.    BRYAN    AN    INDIVIDUALIST. 

The  first  and  less  important  of  the  new  ques. 
tions  that  have  forced  their  way  to  the  front  dur- 
ing the  past  four  years  is  that  of  the  trusts. 
Upon  this  question  Mr.  Bryan's  attitude  is  con- 
spicuously that  of  a  conservative.  Because  it  is 
so,  he  has  lost  the  support  of  a  few  irreconcil- 
able radicals  who  voted  for  him  in  1896.  One 
of  the  best  thinkers  among  these  remarked  to 
the  writer  :  * '  Why  should  1  support  Bryan  ?  He 
is  at  heart  an  individualist."  This  is  preemi- 
nently true.  Mr.  Bryan  is  at  heart  an  individu- 
alist. He  believes,  it  is  true,  in  the  municipal 
ownership  of  public  franchises  ;  but  that  is  be- 
cause these  municipal  franchises  are  inevitably 
monopolies,  and  he  agrees  with  the  principle  of 
our  common  law  that  a  private  monopoly  is  es- 
sentially hostile  to  the  welfare  of  a  community. 
The  fact,  too,  that  these  municipal  monopolies 
must  be  managed  under  the  oversight  of  the  or- 
dinary voters  intensifies  his  faith  that  this  is  a 
democratic  measure.  But  his  advocacy  of  mu- 
nicipal ownership  of  municipal  monopolies  does 
not  give  to  him  the  slightest  sympathy  with  the 
socialist  and  capitalist  programme,  that  all  sorts 
of  manufacturing  and  other  businesses  must  be 
allowed  to  pass  into  the  han<ls  of  private  monopo- 
lies. He  does  not  believe,  with  the  Socialists, 
that  for  the  citizens  to  permit  themselves  to 
come  under  the  control  of  private  monopolies  is 
a  promising  way  for  them  to  get  the  private 
monopolies  under  their  control  ;  and  he  does  not 
believe,  with  the  capitalists,  that  private  monop- 
oly secures  the  welfare  either  of  the  public  or 
the  employees  under  its  power.  Even  on  the 
economic  side,  he  knows  the  inertia  which  private 
monopoly  has  always  produced,  the  restriction  of 
production  which  monopoly  prices  have  always 
brought  to  the  industry  controlled,  and  the  slug- 
gishness in  making  improvements  which  lack  of 
competition  has  always  engendered.  But  even  did 
he  believe  the  absurd  economic  claims  put  forward 
in  every  age  by  the  partisans  of  monopoly,  it  would 
still  be  hateful  to  him  because  of  its  depressing 
influence  upon  the  independence,  the  self-reliance, 
the  manhood  of  its  employees.  A  nation  of  ir- 
responsible workmen  under  the  direction  of  pri- 
vate monopolies  is  as  hateful  to  his  sentiments  as  a 
nation  of  irresponsible  subjects  under  the  control 
of  mlers.  Indeed,  it  would  be  more  hateful ;  for 
he  believes  that  our  republican  institutions  are,  in 


large  measure,  the  result  of  the  economic  inde- 
pendence  of  the  mass  of  our  people.  To  de- 
stroy this  independence  and  individual  responsi- 
bility would  be  to  destroy  the  best  element  in 
our  national  character.  He  is,  as  mv  Socialist 
friend  said,  at  heart  an  individualist  ;  and  he 
therefore  would  put  an  end  to  the  protection  of 
trusts  by  the  tariff,  and  would  use  all  the  power 
of  the  Government  to  prevent  the  contracts  by 
which  combinations  keep  their  patrons  from  buy- 
ing of  competitors,  and  the  secret  rebates  by 
which  they  secure  cheaper  access  to  markets. 

RAILWAY    REGULATION. 

He  has  never,  to  my  knowledge,  declared  him- 
self in  favor  of  aggressive  action  regarding  the 
ownership  of  railroads  ;  but  n  ^i  long  ago  he  sent 
me,  with  evident  indorsement,  an  address  recent- 
ly made  by  Interstate  Commerce  Commissioner 
Prouty  regarding  the  proposed  amendment  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act,  so  that  the  com- 
mission shall  not  only  have  its  present  power  to  de- 
clare certain  rates  unjust,  but  also  have  the  power 
originally  intended  to  specify  what  rates  are 
reasonable.  One  of  the  passages  in  the  Republi- 
can commissioner's  address  read  as  follows  : 

It  is  urged  by  the  railways  that  no  commission  can 
deal  with  these  rate  situations.  The  idea  seems  to  be  that 
nobody  not  specially  ordained  can  deal  with  a  freight 
rate,  and  that  the  right  of  ordination  consists  in  put- 
ting a  party  on  the  pay-roll  of  a  railway  company.  .  .  . 
To-day  the  railway  is  the  sole  judge  between  itself  and 
the  public  of  the  rate  which  it  makes.  Some  tribunal 
should  be  devised  to  which  the  public  can  appeal,  and 
from  which  the  public  can  obtain  relief. 

The  Cullom  bill,  to  give  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  the  power  to  give  the  public 
relief, — subject,  of  course,  to  an  appeal  to  the 
higher  courts, — Mr.  Bryan  would  undoubtedly 
support ;  and  with  the  support  of  the  President, 
this  bill,  already  demanded  by  many  boards  of 
trade  as  well  as  farm  organizations,  could  be 
made  law.  With  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission authorized  to  fix  what  rates  are  reason- 
able; the  destruction  of  the  small  firms  in  the 
small  towns  by  reason  of  the  discriminations  in 
favor  of  their  competitors  in  the  cities  could  in  a 
large  measure  be  stopped,  and  by  requiring  com- 
plete publicity  for  the  transactions  of  railroads 
the  secret  concessions  granted  to  powerful  indi- 
viduals and  to  trusts  could  in  a  large  measure  be 
prevented.  These  are  not  the  remedies  of  a  radi- 
cal, but  the  remedies  of  a  conservative,  who 
would  restore  to  the  rural  districts  and  to  the 
industry  of  small  manufacturers  and  merchants 
the  rights  which  are  naturally  theirs.  If  the 
artificial  advantages  to  the  trusts  were  removed, 
and  if  the  combinations  of  manufacturers  in  dif- 
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ferent  States  to  form  a  monopoly  were  as  effect- 
ively prohibited  as  the  combinations  of  national 
banks  in  different  towns  now  are,  the  menace  of 
the  trusts  would  be  largely  removed. 

THE    SUPREME    ISSUE. 

But  the  supreme  issue  in  the  approaching  cam- 
paign will  not  be  the  trusts.  It  will  not  be  an  eco- 
nomic issue  at  all.  Mr.  Bryan  typifies  the  Ameri- 
can people  in  the  fact  that  to  him  moral  issues  are 
of  supreme  importance,  and  that  the  principles  of 
liberty  for  which  this  country  has  always  stood 
are  the  supreme  expressions  of  the  national  con- 
science. He  warmly  supported  the  war  for  the 
emancipation  of  Cuba,  because  he  believed  that 
our  duty  as  a  neighbor,  and  our  principle  that  all 
men  have  the  right  of  self-government,  demanoed 
that  we  should  put  an  end  to  the  slaughter  which 
was  going  on  at  our  doors.  But  when  the  war 
for  Cuban  independence  first  threatened  to  turn 
into  a  war  for  the  subjugation  of  the  Philippines, 
Mr.  Bryan  sounded  the  note  of  warning.  On 
June  14,  1898,  when  the  first  intimations  were 
received  that  our  government  did  not  sympathize 
with  the  independence  of  the  Philippines,  but  was 
negotiating  for  their  annexation,  Mr.  Bryan  spoke 
as  follows  at  the  trans- Mississippi  Exposition  at 
Omaha  : 

History  will  vindicate  the  position  taken  by  the 
United  States  in  the  war  with  Spain.  In  saying  this  I 
assume  that  the  principles  which  were  invoked  in  the 
inauguration  of  the  war  will  be  observed  in  its  prose- 
cution and  conclusion.  If,  however,  a  contest  under- 
taken for  the  sake  of  humanity  degenerates  into  a  war 
of  conquest,  we  shall  find  it  difficult  to  meet  the  charge 
of  having  added  hypocrisy  to  greed.  ...  If  others  turn 
to  thoughts  of  aggrandizement  and  yield  allegiance  to 
those  who  clothe  land-covetousness  in  the  garb  of  na- 
tional destiny,  the  people  of  Nebraska  will,  if  I  mistake 
not  their  sentiments,  plant  themselves  upon  the  dis- 
claimer entered  by  Congress,  and  insist  that  good  faith 
shall  characterize  the  making  of  peace,  as  it  did  the  be- 
ginning of  war. 

Four  months  later,  immediately  after  the  sign- 
ing  of  the  treaty  of  peace  with  Spain,  Mr.  Bryan 
resigned  his  commission  as  colonel  of  his  regi- 
ment. In  an  interview  then  published,  he  stated 
his  reasons  for  resigning,  as  follows  :  '  *  Now 
that  the  Treaty  of  Peace  has  been  concluded,  I 
believe  I  can  be  more  useful  to  my  country  as  a 
civilian  than  as  a  soldier.  I  may  be  in  error, 
but  in  my  judgment  our  nation  is  in  greater 
danger  just  now  than  Cuba.  Our  people  de- 
fended Cuba  against  foreign  arms  ;  now  they 
must  defend  themselves  and  their  country  against 
a  foreign  idea — the  colonial  idea  of  European  na- 
tions. Our  nation  must  give  up  any  idea  of  en- 
tering upon  a  colonial  policy  such  as  is  now  pur- 
sued by  European  powers,  or  it  must  abandon 


the  doctrine  that  governments  obtain  their  just 
powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed. "  From 
that  time  to  the  present,  Mr.  Bryan  has  been  un- 
ceasing in  his  demand  that  the  nation  should  re- 
main true  to  the  principles  which  Jefferson  for- 
mulated in  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and 
which  Lincoln  reformulated  when  he  declared 
that  '  <  no  man  is  good  enough  to  govern  another 
without  that  other's  consent." 

MR.   Bryan's  choice  of  position. 

At  the  time  tliat  he  resigned  from  the  army, 
Mr.  Bryan  took  one  position  which  has  brought 
down  upon  him  unceasing  criticism  from  one 
New  England  anti- imperialist  who  believed  that 
the  annexation  of  the  Philippines  should  be  pre- 
vented by  the  Senate's  refusal  to  ratify  tlie  Treaty 
of  Peace.  Mr.  Bryan's  reason  for  following 
Lincoln's  maxim,  that  ''friends can  make  laws  .  .  . 
easier  than  aliens  can  make  treaties,"  was  at  the 
time  clearly  stated  by  himself  ;  but  his  statement 
has  not  received  the  attention  which  it  deserves. 
"  It  will  be  easier,"  he  said,  "  to  end  the  war  at 
once  by  ratifying  the  treaty,  and  then  deal  with 
the  subject  in  our  own  way.  The  issue  can  be 
presented  directly  by  a  resolution  of  Congress  de- 
claring the  policy  of  the  nation  upon  this  sub- 
ject. The  President,  in  his  message,  says  that  our 
only  purpose  in  taking  possession  of  Cuba  is  to 
establish  a  stable  government,  and  then  turn  that 
government  over  to  Cuba.  Congress  could  re- 
affirm  this  purpose  in  regard  to  Cuba,  and  assert 
the  same  purpose  in  regard  to  the  Philippines  and 
Porto  Rico.  Such  a  resolution  would  make  a 
clear-cut  issue  between  the  doctrine  of  self-gov- 
ernment and  the  doctrine  of  imperialism."  Such 
a  resolution  was  offered  in  the  Senate,  and  was 
only  defeated  by  the  casting  vote  of  the  Vice- 
President.  The  defeat  of  this  resolution  laid 
upon  the  administration  the  responsibility  of  con- 
tinuing the  war. 

THE    COST    OF    THE    WAR. 

The  arguments  which  Mr.  Bryan  has  been  mak- 
ing in  all  parts  of  the  country  in  favor  of  treating 
the  Philippines  as  we  are  pledged  to  treat  Cuba 
have  been,  in  the  main,  arguments  addressed  to 
the  nation's  sense  of  honor  and  duty.  He  has, 
however,  shown  the  baselessness  of  the  claim  that 
we  should  continue  the  war  because  of  the  com- 
mercial advantages  to  be  secured.  The  Spanish 
islands,  he  has  pointed  out,  are  already  more 
densely  peopled  than  our  own  territory,  and  can- 
not, like  our  expansion  toward  the  West,  possibly 
furnish  a  field  of  opportunity  for  American  labor. 
The  plain  people  of  America,  who  demanded  the 
annexation  of  Louisiana  when  the  aristocratic 
class  opposed   it,  are  being  guided   by  the  same 
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true  Instinct  when  they  oppose  the  annexation  of 
the  Philippines,  which  the  capitalist  class  demands. 
American  labor  cannot  be  benefited  by  the  con- 
quest of  tropical  islands  more  densely  peopled  than 
our  own  Eastern  States.  It  cannot  go  these.  The 
only  opening  that  can  be  made  is  for  American 
capital  ;  and  even  this  opening  can  be  better  se- 
cured if  we  retain  the  friendship  of  the  people,  as 
we  have  that  of  the  Mexicans  and  Japanese,  by 
respecting  their  aspirations  for  independence.  It 
is  the  lieight  of  absurdity,  he  points  out,  for  the 
same  administration  to  insist  that  we  should 
♦*have  an  English  financial  system  in  order  to 
bring  European  capital  into  the  States,  and  also 
an  English  colonial  policy  for  the  pui*pose  of  tak- 
ing American  capital  out."  Even  if  the  war  in 
the  Orient  did  give  additional  profit  to  American 
capital  taken  from  our  own  country,  these  profits 
would  not  come  to  the  people  who  pay  the  taxes 
to  support  the  war.  To  the  plain  people  of  the 
country,  upon  whom  the  mass  of  these  taxes 
would  fall,  the  policy  of  militarism  means  nothing 
but  loss  :  and  Mr.  Bryan  appeals  to  all  who  would 
keep  this  nation  free  from  militarism  to  resist 
the  colonial  policy,  wiiose  first  fruits  in  legislation 
was  the  administration's  ill-timed  advocacy  of  tiie 
bill  for  the  permanent  quadrupling  of  the  stand- 
ing army. 

America's  mission. 

But  Mr.  Bryan's  principal  arguments  have  never 
l»een  addressed  to  the  nation's  sense  of  its  own 
i.'conomic  welfare — not  even  to  its  sense  of  the 
economic  welfare  of  its  poorer  classes.  The  ques- 
tion to  him  has  been  one  of  the  nation's  duty  to 
remain  true  to  those  principles  of  liberty  which 
have  been  the  very  life  of  our  own  democracy 
and  of  the  century's  struggles  for  democracy  all 
over  the  globe.  He  believes,  more  profoundly 
than  any  of  the  imperialists,  in  the  greatness  of 
America's  mission  ;  for  he  believes  that  that  mis- 
sion has  been  of  transcendent  importance  during 
the  century  that  is  past.  In  an  address  delivered 
upon  Washington's  Birthday,  last  year,  when 
speaking  of  the  love  of  human  liberty  which  this 
nation  has  cherished,  Mr.  Bryan  said: 

This  sentiment  was  well-nigh  universal  until  a 
year  ago.  It  was  to  this  sentiment  that  the  Cuban 
insargents  appealed.  It  was  this  sentiment  which  im- 
pelled our  people  to  enter  into  the  war  with  Spain. 


Have  the  people  so  changed  in  a  few  short  months  that 
they  are  now  willing  to  apologize  for  the  War  of  the 
Revolution,  and  force  upon  the  Filipinos  the  same  sys- 
tem of  government  against  which  the  colonists  pro- 
tested with  fire  and  sword  ?  The  hour  of  temptation 
has  come,  but  temptations  do  not  destroy  :  they  merely 
test  the  strength  of  individuals  and  nations ;  they  are 
either  stumbling-blocks  or  stepping-stones;  they  lead 
to  infamy  or  fame,  according  to  the  use  made  of  them. 
If  I  mistake  not  the  sentiment  of  the  American  people, 
they  will  spurn  the  bribe  of  imperialism,  and  by  resist- 
ing temptation,  win  such  a  victory  as  has  not  been  won 
since  the  battle  of  Yorktown.  For  over  ten  decades  our 
nation  has  been  a  world-power.  During  its  brief  exist- 
ence it  has  exerted  upon  the  human  race  an  influence 
more  potent  for  good  than  all  the  other  nations  of  the 
earth  combined,  and  it  has  exerted  that  influence  with- 
out the  use  of  sword  or  Gatling  gun.  Mexico  and  the 
Bepublics  of  South  and  Central  America  testify  to  the 
benign  influence  of  our  institutions,  while  Europe  and 
Asia  give  evidence  of  the  working  of  the  leaven  of  self- 
government.  Standing  upon  the  vantage-ground  al- 
ready gained,  the  American  people  can  aspire  to  a 
grander  destiny  than  has  opened  before  any  other  race. 
Anglo-Saxon  civilization  has  taught  the  individual  to 
protect  his  own  rights.  American  civilization  will 
teach  him  to  respect  the  rights  of  others.  Anglo-Saxon 
civilization  has  taught  the  individual  to  take  care  of 
himself ;  American  civilization,  proclaiming  the  equal- 
ity of  all  before  the  law,  will  teach  him  that  his  own 
highest  good  requires  the  observance  of  the  command- 
ment, "  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself." 

Such  is  the  appeal  made  by  the  leader  of  .the 
new  democracy  to  the  conscience  and  heart  of 
the  American  people.  He  goes  before  the  people 
appealing  to  their  profoundest  patriotic  and  re- 
ligious sentiments.  He  demands  that  we  shall 
stop  the  war  in  the  Philippines  by  treating  those 
islands  as  we  promised  to  treat  Cuba,  and  as 
in  the  past  we  have  treated  all  the  nations  of 
Spanish  America.  The  fundamental  principle  of 
our  democracy,  he  affirms,  demands  that  we  shall 
give  to  the  people  of  the  Philippines  the  govern- 
ment of  their  choice.  The  fundamental  law  of 
our  religion  demands  that  we  shall  treat  them  as 
we  ourselves  would  be  treated.  In  1900  under 
Mr.  Bryan,  as  in  1860  under  Mr.  Lincoln,  the 
party  which  would  lift  up  the  manhood  of  the 
poor  makes  the  foundations  of  the  platform  the 
Declaration  of  Indepimdence  and  the  Golden 
Rule.  Dare  men  of  conscience  repudiate  these 
principles  ;  dare  they  refuse  to  apply  them  to  the 
supreme  issue  pressing  for  settlement  ? 


THE   PROVISION   FOR  CHILDREN   IN   PUBLIC 

LIBRARIES. 

BY  KATHERINE  LOUISE  SMITH. 


A  WELL-KNOWN  sociologist  has  said  that 
the  greatest  successes  of  social  reform  lie  in 
the  work  for  children.  If  the  children  of  the 
present  are  taught  aright,  the  coming  generations 
will  tend  in  the  same  direction,  and,  by  uncon. 
Bcious  evolution,  good  will  be  wrought. 

The  children's  library  is  gradually  being  rec. 
ognized  as  a  great  factor  in  sociological  questions 
for  the  young,  and  the  incompleteness  of  any 
educatioiial  system  which  does  not  provide  this  is 
being  forced  upon  us.  What  more  influences 
the  character  of  a  child  than  the  ideal  he  strives 
to  follow  ?  Nothing  creates  ideals  sooner  than 
books,  and  if  the  public  is  to  profit  greatly  by 
its  library  it  must  be  trained  from  childhood 
into  the  use  of  proper  reading. 

It  is  said  that  50  per  cent,  of  our  children 
leave  school  before  the  age  of  twelve.  How  to 
reach  these  children  with  good  ajiJ,  at  the  same 
time,  educational  influences  is  a  problem  that  is 
agitating  the  workei-s  in  cities,  it  is  quite  as 
serious  as  those  which  confront  earnest  thinkers 
in  regard  to  the  betterment  of  men  and  women. 

What  to  do  with  the  children  in  the  free  public 
libraries  has  been  one  of  the  unsettled  questions. 
For  the  comfort  ot  the  elder  readers  it  is  desir- 
able that  the  children  should  not  come  in  large 
numbers  into  the  main  part  of  the  library,  and 
yet  It  is  of  vital  importance  that  they  should  feel 
at  home  in  some  part  of  the  building. 

The    separation    of    children    from    the    adult 


users  of  the  library,  by  means  of  a  room  of  tbeir 
own,  originated  in  the  public  library  of  Brook' 
line,  Mass.,  which  in  1800  set  aside  an  tinused 
room  as  a  children's  reading-room.  In  1893  the 
Minneapolis  Library  fitted  up  a  room  for  the 
young  people  wliich  has  the  largest  number  of 
children's  books  provided  by  any  public  Ubrary 
in  the  country.  The  Denver  Public  Lii>raryalao 
opened  a  circulating  libi-ary  for  children,  and  by 
1896  Boston,  Omaha,  Seattle,  San  Francisco, 
Detroit,  New  Haven,  Buffalo,  Pratt-  Institute 
(Brooklyn),  Pittsburg,  and  Kalamazoo  had  fol- 
lowed suit.  The  Chicago  Library  has  no  speci^il 
room  for  children,  and  they  are  expected  to  use 
the  branch  libraries.  Out  of  ll!5  libraries,  31 
have  some  sort  of  children's  reading- room. 

At  present  there  are  four  principal  kinds  of 
children's  libraries  : 

1.  That  represented  by  the  New  York  Free 
Circulating  Library,  in  which  children  are  served 
with  adults. 

2.  That  of  the  Utica  Library,  in  which  ju- 
venile literature  is  given  a  sfwcial  set  of  shelves. 

3.  That  of  the  Pratt  Iiistittite  Fiise  Library, 
in  which  the  children  have  a  separate  room  open- 
ing out  of  the  room  for  adults. 

4.  That  of  the  Minneapolis  Public  Library,  in 
which  the  children  have  a  room  on  the  ground 
floor  entirely  separate  from  the  part  of  the  build- 
ing devoted  to  adults,  and  need  not  enter  the 
main  part  of  the  building. 
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One  of  the  signs  of  improvement  is  the  fact 
that  libraries  are  not  simply  interested  in  chil- 
dren, but  are  devising  ways  to  do  more  effectual 
work.  The  building  and  furniture  of  the  chil- 
dren's department  are  important  factors,  and  the 
children's  librarian  must  have  the  best  scholastic 
training.  Most  of  all,  she  must  be  in  sympathy 
with  the  little  ones  and  be  in  every  way  their 
"  guide,  philosopher,  and  friend. "  The  librarian 
in  this  department  in  the  Kalamazoo  Library  is 
a  kindergartner  of  many  years'  experience.  Be- 
sides the  books  and  periodicals  for  use  in  this 
library,  they  have  dissected  maps,  pictures,  and 
drawing- cards  ;  also  pictures  that  the  children 
can  cut  up  and  paint.  On  cold  and  stormy  Sat- 
urdays  the  room  is  crowded  to  its  utmost  capa- 
city, and  the  sight  of  two  boys  on  one  cliair  is 
not  an  uncommon  one. 

The  demands  of  children  are  almost  as  various 
as  the  children  themselves,  and  a  sympathy  with 
child  nature  is  needful  to  understand  their  wants. 
As  a  rule,  one  attendant  is  kept  in  the  room  to 
give  the  children  personal  attention.  Some  li- 
braries have  an  age-limit  for  borrowers,  and  the 
admission  of  children  under  twelve  to  member- 
ship is  of  recent  date.  Cases  of  mischief- making 
are  rare,  though  tlie  temptation  to  carry  off  an 
interesting  book  is  a  strong  one,  and  the  number 
reported  lost  in  a  year  is  surprisingly  small. 

The  children's  room  is  open  daily  and  in  some 
cases  evenings.  It  has  been  thought  desirable 
that  children  be  allowed  to  have  access  to  the 
shelves  and  select  their  own  books.  The  disad- 
vantage of  the  use  of  the  general  catalogue  by 
children  is  illustrated  by  the  boy  who  wanted  to 
read  something  besides  fiction,  and  walked  off 
with  Mrs.  Oliphant's  ''Annals  of  a  Publishing 
House''  under  his  arm.  Happily,  he  was  dis- 
covered in  time  ;  but  the  only  remedy  is  a  room 
where  the  children  can  examine  the  books  on 
the  shelves.  Other  requisites  for  a  children's 
room  are  plenty  of  sunshine,  plenty  of  books, 
and  plenty  of  assistants. 

One  of  the  successful  features  of  the  work  for 
children  in  the  past  six  months  in  the  Cleveland 
Public  Library  has  been  the  display,  in  the  open 
rack,  from  week  to  week,  of  books  upon  various 
subjects.  Among  the  subjects  thus  displayed 
have  been  Arbor  Day,  artistic  book-making, 
Christmas,  hot- weather  dishes,  humor,  Lenten 
reading,  music,  and  war.  Successful  exhibits 
have  also  been  given  of  original  drawings  for 
book  illustration  and  book -cover  design,  the  work 
of  the  Cleveland  Art  School. 

An  experiment  has  been  started  in  the  organ- 
ization of  the  Children's  Library  League,  which 
originated  in  Cleveland.  Children  in  the  league 
are  pledged   to  the   loving   care   of  the   books 


and  brought  into  relationship  with  the  libraiy. 
Badges  are  proudly  worn  by  members.  A  short 
time  ago  a  mass -meeting  was  held  in  the  Music 
Hall  of  Cleveland,  over  5,000  children  being 
present.  This  league  exists  in  Jamestown,  N.  Y. , 
Dayton,  Ohio,  Minneapolis,  and  other  places. 
Everything  possible  is  done  to  get  children  to 
join,  and  the  following  has  been  issued  in  the 
form  of  a  book-mark  by  the  Minneapolis  Library  : 


MINNBAPOUIS 

PUBLIC  LIBRARY 


LiDraru  League  Book  Mark 

Do  yon  belong  to  the  Library  Leaguer 

We  want  every  boy  and  girl  in  the 
city  to  become  a  member.  You  know 
we  have  one  of  the  largest  children's 
libraries  in  the  United  States,  and  it  is 
a  great  deal  of  work  to  keep  it  in  good 
condition.  There  are  about  12,000 
books,  all  for  your  use  and  under  your 
protection.  In  September  we  are  go- 
ing to  ask  you  to  sign  the  League 
pledge,  if  you  have  not  already  done 
so,  and  we  want  you  to  be  thinking 
about  it.    Here  it  is: 

t  We,  the  undersigned,  members  of  the  i 
E  Minneapolis  Library  League,  agree  to  do  4 
I  all  in  our  power  to  help  in  keeping  the  Pub-  i 
^  lie  Library  books  from  theft  and  injury.  We  i 
I  will  not  ourselves  handle  any  library  book  a 
f  roughly,  or  mark  it.  or  turn  down  leaves,  or  j 
t  expose  it  to  damages  from  rain  or  snow.  Wo  J 
I  will  do  what  we  can  to  interest  others  In  4 
H  the  proper  care  of  the  library  books;  we  1 
I  will  do  what  we  can  to  put  an  end  to  the  ^ 
I  destruction  of  library  property,  whet  er  < 
1^  books,  periodicals  or  newspapers,  by  will*  € 
f  ul  tearing  or  cutting.  J 


The   League   has  now   about   10,000 
members. 

Leasftse  Motto:  Clean  hearts,  clean 
hands,  clean  hooks* 


A  new  nature  book-mark  is  in  preparation  by 
the  Minneapolis  Library  which  will  contain  a  list 
of  books  suitable  for  nature  work. 

Various  other  book-marks  have  been  adopted. 
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The  one  which  haa  been  in  general  use  is  the 
children's  Maxaon  book-mark.  This  was  written 
by  the  Rev.  H.  D.  Maxaon,  of  Menoiiionee,  Wis. , 
and  is  used  in  numerous  libraries.  Its  unique 
wording  attracts  a  child  instantly,  and  he  will 
mind  the  precepts  where  a  stupid,  moralizing 
li^aflet  would  obCaia  no  attention.      It  runs  thus  : 


MAXSON  BOOK  MARK. 


'Ooce  on  a  time"  a  Library  Book  was 
overheard  talking  to  a  little  boy  who  had 
just  borrowed  It.    It  said: 

"Please  don't  handle  me  with  dirty  hands. 
I  should  feel  ashamed  to  be  seen  when  the 
next  little  boy  borrowed  me. 

Or  leave  me  out  In  the  rain.  Books  can 
catch  cold  as  well  as  children. 

Or  make  marks  on  me  with  your  pen  or 
pencil;  It  would  spoil  my  looks. 

Or  lean  on  me  with  your  elbows  when 
you  are  reading  me.    It  hurts. 

Or  open  me  and  lay  me  face  down  upon 
the  table.    You  wouldn't  like  lobe  treated  so. 

Or  put  In  between  my  leaves  a  pencil  or 
anything  thicker  than  a  single  sheet  of  thin 
paper.    It  would  strain  my  back. 

Whenever  you  are  tnrough  reading  me. 
If  you  are  afraid  of  losing  your  place,  dont 
turn  down  the  comer  of  one  of  my  leaves, 
but  have  a  neat  little  Book  Mark  to  put  In 
where  you  stopped,  and  then  close 'me  and 
lay  me  down  on  my  side  so  that  I  can  have 
agood,  comfortable  rest. 

Remember  that  I  want  to  visit  a  great  many 
other  little  boys  after  you  are  through  with 
me.  Besides,  1  may  meet  you  again  some 
day,  and  you  would  be  sorry  to  see  roe- look- 
ing old  and  torn  and  soiled.  Help  me  to 
keep  fresh  and  clean,  and  1  will  help  you  to 
be  happy." 


teacher,  and  free  a^icess  is  allowed  to  the  shelves. 
Since  Christmas  they  have  had  a  collection  of 
Madonnas,  surmounted  by  a  fine  engraving  of 
the  Bodenhausen  Madonna,  a  collection  of  pic- 
tures calling  attention  to  some  of  the  best  slory 
books,  and  a  unique  card  calling  attention  to  se- 
lections fi'om  famous  poems,  with  suitable  illus- 
tialions. 

During  the  holidays  some  libraries  have  ad 
vertised  children's  week,  and  the  number  who 
accepted  the  invitation  to  visit  the  libraries  haa 
been  astounding.  The  government  of  these  li- 
braries requires  tact  and  sympathy.  No  force 
is  needed,  and  as  a  rule  the  little  ones  are  well 
behaved.      Indeed,  a  boy  or  a  girl  likes  the  re- 


The  Pratt  Institute  haa  a  register  pledge  as 
follows  1  "  By  writing  my  name  in  this  register 
I  pledge  myself  to  take  good  care  of  all  the  books 
I  draw  frpm  the  library  and  pay  all  fines  and 
damages  rightly  charged  against  me."  In  new 
books  is  pasted:  "This  is  a  new  book.  Take 
good  care  of  it.  If  you  keep  it  clean  and  fresh 
it  will  last  a  long  time  and  many  other  boys  and 
girls  will  be  able  to  use  it."  This  institute  has 
frequent  lectui-cs  for  the  children,  exhibits  of 
flowers  and  birds,  and  the  room  is  cheery  and 
homelike. 

St.  Louis  takes  great  interest  in  its  children's 
room.  ■   Tiie  department  is  iu  charge  of  a  former 


sponsibility.     Much  can  be  done  in  the  way  of 
educating  children  by  the  use  of  illustrations, 
and  pictures  often  appeal  where  books  do  not.  ' 
Boston  has  a  picture  club,  with  folios  of  photo- 
graphs for  circulation  among  the  children. 

The  Milwaukee  Public  Library  has  one  of  the 
finest  childi-en's  rooms.  A  large,  cl;eerful  room 
on  the  third  floor  is  given  over  to  the  children. 
About  8,000  books  are  shelved  here,  among 
which  the  children  are  nllowed  to  go  and  choose 
their  own  reading.  Tlit're  are  a  few  good  pic- 
tures ami  casts  in  the  room,  and  on  the  wall  di- 
rectly opposite  the  entrance  is  painted  tastefully 
the  following:  "This  room  is  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  boys  and  girls  of  Milwaukt-e  ;  "  and 
this  is  the  spirit  of  the  work.  The  children  feel 
a  proprietary  interest  in  the  room,  and  like  to  aid 
in  keeping  the  shelves  ordci-iy  atid  to  report  books 
that  need  repair.  To  encourage  famiharity  with 
authors  their  birtiidays  ore  celebrated    by  dis- 
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Hawthorne,  ' '  Tangle- 
wood    Tales,"'    and    "The 

Jungle  Stones  "  are  not  too 
difficult  for  children,  and 
there  is  educational  value 
in  many  of  the  etories  of 
St.  Nicholas  and  other  bo- 
called  juvenile  magazines. 

In  many  libraries  large 
tables  are  loaded  with  maps 
and  pictures,  ami  many  a 
book  which  otherwise 
miglit  id  dull  is  found  in- 
teresting when  prettily  il- 
luetrate<). 

Detroit  has  been  inter- 
ested in  the  work  for  chil- 
dren since  1887,  when 
books    were   first    sent   to  . 

UNIVEaStTV  BBTTLmiEST  LIBRARV,  NEW  VOEK,  *''®     ^'S''     S<=^Ool      for     help 

in  class  work.      It  now  has 

idtying  their  portraits  and  pictures  illustrative  of  a  children's  room  on  the  ground  floor.     All  of 

their   works    with    the    books    themselves.      At  the  best  periodicals  for  children  are  kept  on  file, 

Christmas  lime  they  had  an  exhibition  of  copies  and    eri'and    boys,    newsboys,    bootblacks,    and 

of  the   famous  Madonnas.     During  the    spring  street  boys  come  iu  the  long  winter  evenings  to 

they  had  an  exhibition  of  seventy-five  pictures  enjoy  them. 

of  birds,  with    books,  stories,  and  poems  aiwut  Every  effort  is  made  in  these  libraries  to  at- 

birdfl  placed  in  a  conspicuous  place  near  them,  tract  children,  and  last  summer  the  ToleJo  Pub- 

A  talk  about  birds  was  also  given.  lie  Library  sent  to  the  acholai-s  in  their  city,  just 

Cincinnati  has  seen  the  need  of  a  chihlren's  Ijefoi-e  che  close  of  the  term,  lists  of  ixioks  for 

room,  and  has  just  opened  one  capable  of  shelv-  boys  and  girls  of  different  ages,  with  an  invita- 

ing   3,000    volumes.     They  plan   to   make    it  a  tion   to  make  free  use  of  the  children's  room. 
children's  library  and  read- 
ing-room, with  competent 
attendants  to  guide  their 

riiildren  as  a  rule  enter 
a  library,  and  after  receiv- 
ing a  card  are  directed  to 
the  children's  room.  If 
they  wish  for  any  reason 
to  go  to  the  m^in  room 
they  are  permitted,  but 
most  children  are  satisfied 
with  the  Ijooks  in  their  own 
room.  Afterchoosing  the 
Itook  he  desires,  either  with 
or  without  the  librarian's 
assistance,  the  book  with 
card  is  handed  the  libra- 
rian, the  proper  charge 
made,  and  the  child  passes 
out,  unless  he  desires  to  re- 
main to  read.  The  young  ' 
people,  from  little  tots  who 
rannot  read  to  young  men 
ud   women,    enjoy   these 

priTilegeS.  new   rOHK   PHEK  CIRCULATIKa   LIBBAKT,  CHATIIAH  SIJUAKB  BRANCH. 
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The  aim  in  this  library,  as  in  the  others,  is  to 
make  the  room  a  source  of  pleasure  to  the  chil- 
dren and  to  counteract  the  evil  influences  of  the 

Boston  has  had  a  separate  department  for  chil- 
dren since  May,  1895.  The  age  limit  is  ten 
years  for  pupils'  cards  and  twelve  years  for  ordi- 
nary cards.  Seventy- five  hundred  books  are 
shelved,  of  which  500  ai-e  a  reference  library. 
The  average  circulation  is  about  300.  There  are 
four  attendants  for  the  room.  This  library,  like 
others,  does  organized  work  with  the  schools. 
There  is  no  library  league.  Solar  prints  repre- 
senting architecture    and  statuary  are  hung  in 


the  quality  of  reading,  the  children  are  encour- 
aged to  ask  questions.  Underneath  a  picture  of 
mother  bird  with  nest  full  of  eggs  are  Mr, 
Cheney's  bird  songs  and  a  list  of  varioua  kinds 
of  birds.  The  children  love  their  librarian,  and 
come  to  her  with  all  their  joys  and  griefs,  with 
demands  for  from  "something  to  cure  a  sore 
knee  "  to  a  "  good  book  for  a  widow  woman  to 
read." 

The  children's  department  in  the  Buffalo  Pub- 
lic Library  consists  of  two  rooms,  a  reading- 
room  and  a  book-room.  Every  book  is  a  recom- 
mended one.  The  collection  started  with  2,000 
volumes,  to  which  over  5,000  have  been  added. 


the  main  room,  Howard  Pyle's  illustrations  of 
"Woodrow  Wilson's  life  of  Washington  are  in  the 
reference  library.  Exhibits  which  interest  chil- 
dren are  shown  in  the  fine  arts  department. 
Pictures  hang  in  the  children's  room,  and  copies 
of  Sf.  Xicho/<is,  Youth's  Companion,  Gulden 
Daijs,  Birds  and  AU  Nature,  Young  Catholic, 
Journal  de  la  Jeunesse,  Magasin  IUuslr6,  and 
.Deutsche   Jitgendblalkr  are  to  be  found   on  the 

Quite  as  attractive  is  the  room  furnished  by 
the  Minneaoolis  Public  Library  for  the  children. 
Exhibits  are  held  from  time  to  tiii;e,  and  last 
spring  the  evohition  of  the  American  flag  was 
depicted  in  a  series  of  colored  drawings  from  its 
beginning  to  the  present.  As  one  of  the  chief 
developments  of  work  in  this  room  is  to  improve 


The  average  circulation  for  the  past  year  has 
been  425  daily.  The  books  are  on  open  shelves, 
so  that  the  c)iildron  make  their  own  selections, 
but  there  is  constant  supervision  and  aid  to  those 
who  desire  it.  Six  regular  assistants  are  in  this 
department,  and  they  receive  aid  from  the  main 
library  at  very  busy  times.  The  circulation  has 
gone  as  high  as  1,325  in  a  single  day. 

During  the  past  year  they  have  had  a  number 
of  special  displays  of  pictures — notably  the  Cen- 
tury pictures  of  original  drawings  of  war  articles 
in  the  Century  and  Hobson's  book.  Tliey  have 
also  exhibited  tlie  process  of  making  a  plate, 
showing  six  different  stuges  ;  the  artist's  draw- 
ing ;  the  screen  from  which  the  pictuni  is  taken  ; 
the  negative  ;  tlie  plate  before  receiving  the  acid 
bath  I  tlie  plate  after  going  through  the  etching 
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process  ;  the  finishing  proof.  On  the  bulletin 
boftrds  are  constantly  displayed  pictures  taken 
from  magazines  on  special  topics — anniversary 
days,  great  events,  birthdays  of  famous  men, 
also  pictures  bearing  upon  special  studios  given 
by  the  teachers  in  the  public  schools.  Tlio  room 
is  made  attractive  with  flowers,  growing  plants, 
pictures,  and  books.  A  room  is  especially  pro- 
vided for  the  tiniest  children  with  games  and 
scrap-books,  and  miniutui'e  chairs  and  tables 
seen)  adapted  to  the  little  ones.  This  same  idea 
is  being  carried  out  in  smaller  new  libraries,  that 
of  Providence  in  particular. 

The  two  old  libraries  of  Denver  have  recently 
been  consolidated,  and  they 
have  been  in  their  now 
building  but  a  few  months. 
The  accompanying  picture 
is  of  their  new  cliildren's 
room.  It  has  wall  shelving 
for  4,000  volumes.  Their 
aim  is  to  come  in  contact 
with  the  children  and  to  di- 
rect their  reading  without 
their  knowing  it,  having  al- 
ways in  mind  the  adage  of 
the  twig.  The  average  cir- 
culation of  the  room  is  300 
books  a  day. 

( Ine  notable  feature  about 
all  these  libraries  is  the  lib- 
«riy  given  children  and  the 
freedom  from  abuse  of  that 
privilege. 

A  series  of  questions  was 
sent  to  the  btjys  and  girls 
who  frequented  one  library. 
They   were   pleased   to  be 


consulted,  and  the  answers 
were  naive  and  respectful. 

Boys  seemed  to  prefer 
history  and  books  of  travel, 
while  girls  grew  enthusiastic 
over  fairy  stories  and  j)©- 
etry.  Sti-ange  as  it  may 
seem,  tho  tastes  of  the  boys 
were  more  wholesome  than 
those  of  the  giris.  "The 
Swiss  Family  Robinson," 
■•John  Halifax,"  ■■Uncle 
Tom's  Cabin,"  all  seemed 
favorites. 

One  of  the  most  interest- 
ing children's  rooms  is  in 
the  AVylio  Aveniie  Branch 
of  the  Carnegie  Library  of 
Pittsburg.  It  has  a  con- 
stituency which  consists  for 
the  most  part  of  colored  children  and  children  of 
foreign  parentage.  The  chances  for  work  with 
these  ciiildren  are  almost  unlimited.  The  chil- 
dren are  of  all  ages,  from  babies  who  look  at 
picture-books  to  boys  and  girls  of  fourteen  to 
fifteen  years  of  age.  In  the  Carnegie  Library 
they  have  introduced  kindergarten  principles  into 
the  home  library  work  by  apjKiinting  a  sujiervis- 
ing  visitor,  a  kindergartner  who  hfs  had  years  of 
experience  in  the  free  kindergarten  and  summer 
playgrounds  of  I'ittsbui-g. 

Xor  is  this  laudable  work  for  the  little  ones 
entirely  confined  to  the  large  libraries.  AW  over 
the  country  work  in  this  dii'eclion  is  Ijeing  agi- 
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tat«d.   Michigan  City,  Ind. 

had  recently  an  Indian  Day 

at  the  public   library.     A 

screen    in     the    children's 

room  was  covered  with  In- 
dian pictures  in  black  and 

white.     On  the  blackboaid 

was  written  in  bright  chalk 

a  list  of  new  Indian  books. 

and  in  a  case  and  on  tables 

were     placed     tlie     Indian 

books  in  the  library  for  the 

inspection  of  the  children. 
A-t  Champaign,  111.,   the 

library  is  so  fortunate  as  to 

have  a  series  of  story  hours 

for  the  children,  conducteii 

every  week  by  a  member 

of  the  library  school  of  that 

pWe. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the 

people   of   Evanston,    TU., 

that  much   has   been  done  xhb  todro  woixa  in  thb  Cleveland  pubuo  ubhaby. 

by  the  establishment  of  a 

children's  corner.      Finding  they  could  not  devote  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  also  has  a  children's  cor- 

a  room,  they  set  aside  a  corner  of  the  general      ner.      An  innovation  is  the  children's  club,  di- 

i-eading-room  for  the  children,  and  the  good  re-      vided  into  chapters,  which  the  children  join  ac- 

sulis  outweigli  any  matter  of  inconvenience.     So      cording  to  age.     The  Eugene  Field  Chapter  is 

successful  have  they  been  that   the  attendants     for  the  little  ones  from  six  to  eight  years  of  age, 

feel  it  is  certainly  worth  while,  even  at  the  risk      and  the  Lowell  Chapter  tor  those  from  fourteen 

of  crowding,  to  have  a  children's  corner  if  a  sep-      to  sixteen. 

arate  room  cannot  be  provided.  A  unique  exhibition  was  given  a  short  time 

ago  at  Bloomington,  III, 
They  had  a  dog  show  in 
the  city,  in  which  the  chil- 
dren were  of  course  much 
interested.  Desiringasim- 
ilar  attraction  at  the  li- 
brary, they  secured  from 
the  manager  of  the  show 
.  some  of  his  colored  post- 
ers, and  with  a  list  of 
books  attHcheil  they  made 
a  sensation  among  the 
boya. 

Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  Ev- 
erett, Mass.,  and  Dayton, 
Ohio,  each  have  children's 
libraries,  and  Circloville, 
Oliio,  provides  the  Ohio 
pupils'  reading  course, 
which  was  introduced  into 
their  schools,  as  well  aa 
the  best  books  in  the  ju- 
venile line. 

CatJil>ridge.  Mass. ,  has  a 
room  vvitli  an  outside  en- 
OKLTN,  N.  V  trance,    so    that    the   chil- 
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dren  do  not  disturb  people  iif  the  oilier  parts  uf 
tb«  library. 

An  interesting  method  of  librarian's,  work 
among  children  origiiiatoil  wilii  ilr.  Charles  "\V. 
Birtwell,  secreiary  of  the  Boston  Children's  Aid 
Society,  "  I  had  been  connected  with  tlie  Chil- 
dren's Aid  Socioly  but  a  short  time,"  says  Mr. 
Birtwell,  '_'wlien  many  avenues  of  work  opened 
up  before  me,  and  it  was  qnite  [wrplexing  to  see 
how  to  make  my  relations  to  the  vaiions  children 
I  became  acquainted  with  real  and  vitiil.  Among 
other  ihinfrs,  the  children  ought  to  have  the  bene- 
fit of  good  reaiiinj;  and  Ijecomu  lovers  of  good 
l-xibka.  ...  A  little  bookcase  wiis  designed. 
Ii  was  made  of  white  wood,  stained  cherry,  with 
a  glass  door  and  Yale  lock.  It  ccmtained  a  shelf 
for  fifteen  lK)oks,  and  above  tjiat  another  for 
juvenile  periodicals.  The  w'.iole  thing,  carefully 
designe<l  and  neatly  made,  was  simple  yet  ])leasing 
to  the  eye.  I  asked  my  little  friends  Rosa  at  tlie 
Xorih  End,  Barbara  over  in  South  Boston,  and 
Giovanni  at  the  South  End  if  they  would  like 
Httle  libraries  in  their  homes,  of  which  tboy 
siiould  be  the  librarians  and  from  which  ibeii' 
playmates  or  workmates  might  draw  books,  the 
siipplv  to  be  replenished  from  lime  to  time. 
They  welcomed  the  idea  heartily,  and  wilii  me 
pel  Biiout  choosing  the  boys  and  girls  of  their 
resi>ective  neighborhoods  wiio  were  to  form  the 
library  group." 

Thus  originated  what  is  known  as  the  home 
library  system.      Twenty-five  dollars  purchases 


a  small  bookcase  of  white  wood,  stained  cherry, 
with  glass  doors  and  a  lock,  and  covers  the  price 
of  seventeen  books  and  a  year's  subscription  to 
.S'(.  Nichnhts,  Yoiilh's  Companion,  and  a  child's 
newspaper.  This  scheme  has  been  testeti  in  some 
libraries,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  it  has  not 
been  universally  adopted.  The  Carnegie  Library 
has  twenty  of  these  small  libraries  in  circulation, 
and  Brooklyn  and  Chicago  report  good  resulls 
along  this  line. 

In  its  work  with  schools  the  "sjiecial  library 
system"  is  sometimes  used.  In  some  towns  it 
is  the  custom  for  whole  classes  lo  visit  tjje  library 
and  in  comi>any  with  the  teacher  examine  books 
which  ti-eat  of  the  subjects  being  studied.  This 
is  often  done  in  the  children's  room. 

A  glance  at  the  happy  faces  in  the  children's 
i-oom  is  all  that  is  needed  to  show  that  anch  a 
place  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  People 
are  gradually  l>egiuning  to  realize  this — and  to 
provide  a  proper  room  for  the  young.  The  li- 
brarian must  be  a  person  of  tact  and  with  a  love 
(or  children.  The  very  fact  that  tho  child  vol- 
untarily opens  his  heart  demands  sympathy  and 
discrimination.  It  is  a  delicate  position,  and  one 
requiring  a  ready  knowledge  of  child  nature. 

The  library  that  does  not  i-ecognize  this  work 
as  one  of  the  developments  of  the  future  will 
soon  find  itself  behind  tlie  times.  The  Pratt  In- 
stitute acknowledges  this  when  it  gives  in  the 
curriculum  for  a  liln-arian's  second  year  of  study 
"  visus  to  children's  hbraries." 


THE   PUBLIC  LIBRARY  AND  THE   PUBLIC 

SCHOOL. 


THE  foregoing  article  describes  the  work  now 
carried  on  in  many  American  public  libra- 
ries, with  a  view  to  encouraging  and  guiding  the 
reading  of  children.  The  methods  described  by- 
Miss  Smjth  have  been  adopted,  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent,  by  the  public  library  administration 
of  nearly  every  one  of  our  larger  cities,  and  of 
more  than  one  of  the  smaller  towns  and  villages. 
In  most  instances  the  initiative  has  been  taken 
by  the  libraries;  but  the  factor  of  active  coopera- 
tion between  the  public  library  and  the  public 
school  has  been  an  important  element  in  much  of 
this  work.  For  nearly  twenty  years,  Mr.  Samuel 
S.  Green,  librarian  of  the  Free  Public  Library  at 
Worcester,  Mass.,  has  been  an  untiring  advocate 
of  such  cooperation;  and  in  other  cities,  east  and 
west,  the  intelligent  effort  of  school  superintend- 
ents, principals,  and  teachers  to  direct  the  read- 
ing of  the  children  under  their  care  has  not  been 
lacking.  So  important  has  this  question  become, 
in  the  discussions  of  educators,  that  a  special 
committee  to  report  on  the  relations  of  public 
libraries  to  publfc  schools  was  appointed  at  the 
meeting  of  the  National  Educational  Association 
held  in  Washington  in  1898.  The  full  report  of 
this  committee  has  recently  been  published,*  and 
its  suggestions  are  worthy  of  the  closest  attention 
from  all  officers  of  schools  and  libraries,  as  well 
as  from  others  concerned  in  any  way  with  the 
administration  of  these  important  educational 
agencies. 

From  that  portion  of  the  report  which  deals 
with  the  special  function  of  the  school  in  intro- 
ducing children  to  the  proper  use  of  books,  pre- 
pared by  Mr.  Charles  A.  McMurry,  we  gather 
that  a  great  advance  has  recently  been  made  in 
the  matter  of  intelligent  discrimination  as  to 
suitable  reading  for  young  children.  Mr.  Mc- 
Murry says  : 

To  teach  children  how  to  read  so  that  they  cbuld 
make  use  of  books,  newspapers,  etc.,  was  once  looked 
upon  as  a  chief  object  of  school-work.  We  now  go  far 
beyond  this,  and  ask  that  teachers  lead  the  children 
into  the  fields  of  choice  reading  matter,  and  cultivate 
in  them  such  a  taste  and  appreciation  for  a  considerable 
number- of  the  best  books  ever  written  that  all  their 
lives  will  be  enriched  by  what  they  read.  This  is  one 
of  the  grand  but  simple  ideals  of  the  schoolroom,  and 

•  Copies  of  this  report,  at  15  cents  each,  may  be  procured 
from  the  secretary  of  the  association.  Prof.  Irwin  Sliepard, 
Winona,  Minn. 


lends  great  dignity  to  every  teacher's  work  in  the  com- 
mon schools.  The  most  solid  and  satisfactory  reasons 
can  be  given  why  this  should  be  done  in  every  school- 
room. These  substantial  materials  of  culture  belong 
to  every  child  without  exception.  They  are  an  indis- 
pensable part  of  that  general  cultivation  which  is  the 
birthright  of  every  boy  and  girl.  The  child  that  by  the 
age  of  fourteen  has  not  read  **  Robinson  Crusoe,"  *'  Hiar 
watha,"  "Pilgrim's  Progress,"  "The  Stories  of  Greek 
Heroes,"  by  Kingsley  and  Hawthorne,  "The  Lays  of 
Ancient  Rome,"  "Paul  Revere's  Ride,"  "Gulliver's 
Travels,"  "The  Arabian  Nights,"  "Sleepy  Hollow," 
"  Rip  Van  Winkle,"  "  The  Tales  of  the  White  Hills," 
"  The  Courtship  of  Miles  Standish,"  Scott's  "  Tales  of  a 
Grandfather,  "  Marmion,"  and  "  Lady  of  the  Lake,"  the 
story  of  Ulysses  and  the  Trojan  War,  of  Siegfried,  Wil- 
liam Tell,  Alfred,  and  John  Smith,  of  Columbus,  Wash- 
ington, and  Lincoln — the  boy  or  girl  who  has  grown  up 
to  the  age  of  fourteen  without  a  chance  to  read  and 
thoroughly  enjoy  these  books  has  been  robbed  of  a  great 
fundamental  right ;  a  right  which  can  never  be  made 
good  by  any  subsequent  privileges  or  grants.  It  is  not 
a  question  of  learning  how  to  read — all  children  who  go 
to  school  learn  that ;  it  is  the  vastly  greater  question  of 
appreciating  and  enjoying  the  best  things  which  are 
worth  reading. 

TRAVELING    LIBRARIES. 

An  application  of  the  traveling- library  system, 
in  connection  with  the  public  schools,  has  been 
successfully  operated  in  several  cities.  In  Mil- 
waukee, for  example,  library- cards  are  issued  to 
pupils  of  the  public  schools  by  the  teachers, 
under  the  general  supervision  of  the  librarian 
and  his  assistants.  Teachers  go  to  the  library 
and  select  enough  books  for  their  pupils,  lists  of 
books  for  young  people  and  for  special  pur- 
poses having  been  published  by  the  library.  The 
books  thus  selected  are  placed  in  boxes  and  sent 
by  the  library  to  the  school.  They  are  changed 
after  eight  weeks.  In  the  year  1897  twenty- 
three  thousand  books  were  thus  issued  nearly 
ninety  thousand  times. 

The  Public  Library  of  St.  Louis  has  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty- five  sets  of  books,  carefully 
selected  with  a  view  to  the  needs  of  the  first 
four  grades  of  the  public  schools,  each  set  con- 
sisting of  thirty  copies  of  an  attractive  book,  so 
that  all  the  children  in  the  class  may  be  reading 
the  book  at  the  same  time  ;  thus  adding  to  the 
interest  of  it,  and  enabling  the  teacher  to  con- 
duct class  exercises.  The  librarian,  Mr.  Fred- 
erick   M.    Crunjen,   to  whom    we   are  indebted 
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for  these  facts,  states  that  this  work  would  have 
been  quintupled  if  the  library  had  possessed 
the  means. 

Thus  far  we  have  been  unable  to  supply  even  the 
first  four  grades,  while  we  have  done  very  little  work 
in  the  higher  grades.  This  has  reversed  the  usual 
order,  but  I  believe  that  the  sooner  you  begin  in  at- 
tempts to  give  children  a  love  for  reading  the  better. 
In  the  public  schools  it  is  all  the  more  essential  to 
reach  the  lowest  grades  first,  because  so  many  children 
leave  without  going  beyond  the  fourth  or  fifth  grade. 
Moreover,  it  is  easier  to  inculcate  a  love  for  reading  in 
young  children  than  it  is  in  older  ones ;  and  the  sup- 
plementary reading  more  directly  aids  the  regular 
school- work  in  lower  grades.  Indeed,  since  the  chief 
thing  taught  in  the  earlier  grades  is  reading,  the  more 
practice  they  get  the  more  rapid  will  be  their  progress. 
The  way  to  learn  to  read  is  to  read  ;  and  if  reading  is 
made  interesting,  by  giving  children  attractive  books, 
the  teacher  will  be  relieved  of  all  further  care.  In  the 
school  in  this  city  where  the  greatest  amount  of  this 
reading  is  done,  the  principal  tells  me  that  they  do  not 
have  to  give  any  thought  to  discipline ;  that  the  school 


takes  care  of  itself ;  that  the  children  are  so  interested 
in  their  work  and  their  books  that  they  are  perfectly 
orderly.  He  tells  me,  also,  that  they  let  the  children 
do  all  the  reading  of  books  in  school  that  they  may 
want  to  do. 

This  striking  success  reported  from  the  St. 
Louis  schools  has  been  essentially  duplicated  in 
two  Philadelphia  schools  which  have  recently  had 
the  use  of  traveling  libraries  supplied  by  the 
efiBcient  free -library  system  of  that  city.  This 
has  led  the  Public  Ledger,  in  its  issue  of  April  5, 
to  advocate  the  general  adoption  of  the  plan  by 
the  city -school  system. 

Experience  seems  to  have  shown  that  the  prac- 
tical cooperation  of  the  library  and  the  school  not 
only  adds  greatly  to  the  direct  value  of  the  former 
as  an  educational  agency, — the  only  function  of 
the  free  library  that  justifies  its  maintenance  by 
taxation, — but  at  the  same  time  it  actually  in- 
creases the  efficiency  of  the  school  itself.  The 
librarian  makes  the  teacher's  task  easier. 


A   PROFITABLE   PHILANTHROPY. 


BY  HELEN  R.    ALBEE. 


IT  seems  rather  strange,  when  one  considers  the 
broad  scope  of  American  philanthropy, — 
which  includes  the  founding  of  libraries,  mu- 
seums, and  art  galleries,  the  care  of  the  poor, 
the  sick,  and  the  fallen,  the  endowment  of  insti- 
tutions lb  meet  every  conceivable  nped,'  the  mil- 
hons  spent  annually  on  ineffectual  attempts  to 
save  the  souls  of  the  heathen, — that  it  has  almost 
wholly  ignored  a  most  promising  field  of  opera- 
tion. It  has  failed  to  respond  to  the  urgent 
needs  of  healthy,  able-bodied  youth  in  rural  dis- 
tricts. It  has  overlooked  the  undeveloped  and 
unused  labor  of  young  men  and  women  who,  for 
lack  of  steady  and  remunerative  employment, 
leave  their  homes  and  add  to  the  increasing 
throngs  that  seek  the  large  cities,  thereby  ren- 
dering the  problems  of  overpopulation  and  the 
unemployed  more  and  more  complicated. 

Without  this  increase  the  situation  is  difficult 
enough,  for  there  ever  arises  the  seemingly  un- 
answerable question,  Where  shall  those  already 
hving  in  cities  find  employment  ?  Where,  for 
example,  shall  the  trained  art  student,  the  de- 
signer, and  the  artist- artisan  find  a  suitable  and 
profitable  market  for  their  talents  ?  Few  open- 
ings for  them  are  to  be  found  in  the  great  cities, 
and  fewer  still  in  the  smaller  towns  ;  yet  what  is 


to  be  done  with  the  energies  of  multitudes  hav- 
ing talent,  skill,  and  training  who  are  graduated 
yearly  from  the  various  schools  of  design  ? 

An  answer  to  this  lies  in  the  rural  districts. 
Once  emancipated  from  the  idea  that  he  is  de- 
pendent upon  the  city  manufacturer  and  upon 
satisfying  the  capricious  taste  of  the  general  pub- 
lic as  reflected  through  the  manufacturer,  the 
prospect  of  the  art-worker  is  infinitely  enlarged. 
He  sees  that  he  may  become  a  manufacturer  him- 
self, and  may  mold  public  taste  and  not  ser- 
vilely-follow  it.  The  true  art  student  represents 
a  certain  bent  of  original  talent,  and  it  is  for  him 
to  ascertain  what  his  gift  is.  Presuming  that  it 
lies  in  the  direction  of  furniture,  he  may  find  in 
almost  any  country  community  in  America  men 
who,  under  careful  supervision,  could  be  trained 
to  do  fine  cabinet-work,  who  could  again  pro- 
duce the  beautiful  handmade  furniture  of  colo- 
nial and  later  periods.  Such  work  is  well-nigh 
impossible  in  cities,  where  living  is  high  and 
work  is  crowded  and  slighted  because  of  fierce 
competition  ;  but  in  country  districts  where  the 
laborer  owns  his  home  and  raises  his  fruit  and 
vegetables  on  his  own  bit  of  land  he  can  afford 
to  put  honest,  painstaking  handwork  into  a  table, 
a  chair,  or  a  chest  of  drawers.     For  lack  of  in- 
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telligent  direction  in  this  single  craft  an  incal- 
culable amount  of  undevulopeii  skill  has  been 
wasted  in  America,  and  this  waste  haa  reacted 
more  disastrously  upon  the  general  public  than 
Hoon  the  uiiiiii'ed  worker.     The  latter,  for  want 


of  regular  employment  even  ei 
penter,  grows  accustomed  to  a  precarious  living, 
and  drifts  into  a  careless  indiiference  whether  he 
works  or  not.  He  lapses  into  the  negligent  im- 
providence so  characteristic  of  the  small  An 
farmer  when  he  is  not  urged  to  industry. 

Dut,  on  the  other  liaiid, 
the  public  has  grown  so 
used  to  machine-made 
goods  that  it  has  lost  near- 
ly all  sense  of  beauty  and 
even  of  utility  in  furni- 
ture. The  enormous  quan- 
tity ground  out  and  the 
ciittitig  of  prices  which 
machinery  makes  possible 
Have  resulted  in  cheapen- 
ing the  product,  which  has 
degenerated  into  little  else 
than  veneer  and  varnish, 
in  half  seasoned  wood  and 
glued  joinings,  in  simu- 
lated carvings — in  every- 
thing Wbich  vitiates  and 
debases  public  taste  and 
lowers  the  standard  of 
public  integrity.  Tlie  ris- 
ing generation  has  no 
standard  of  value  save 
cheapness  and  show.  It 
buys  an  article  to-day  with 
the  confessed  intention  of  canKij'J^tPrm 
throwing  it  away  to-mor- 
row.     This  begets  an  ex- 


travagance and  wastefulness  that  threaten  to  sap 

more  than  our  purses.  Tliere  is  no  article  of 
household  furnishing  or  supplies  that  is  not  in- 
vaded by  the  tawdriness,  the  sham  and  adultera- 
tion of  unscrupulous  but  canny  manufacturers 
who  have  striven  to  meet  the  demand  for  cliea[> 
and  cheaper  imitations  of  beauty  and  luxury.  If 
any  one  questions  the  truth  of  this  statement,  let 
him  study  the  bargain  advertisements  in  the 
daily  papers. 

This  severe  indictment  cannot  be  univereally 
applied,  for  there  are  multitudes  of  untainted 
Americans  who  value  honest  workmanship  and 
are  willing  to  pay  a  living  wage  for  it,  and  it  is 
to  this  class  the  trained  designer  with  his  rural 
workers  could  appeal  with  confidence  of  gaining 
pati-onage.  In  many  country  districts  where  se- 
lected wood  can  be  obtained  at  a  minimum  cost, 
and  in  a  scattered  population  of  only  a  few  Imn- 
dred  inhabitants,  there  are  at  least  a  dozen  men 
of  average  intelligence  eking  out  a  niggardly 
living  at  semi  farming  and  odd  jobs,  who  if 
trained  would  be  capable  of  reproducing  Chip- 
pendale, Sheraton,  or  Hepplewhite  furniture. 
They  would  gladly  work  for  the  most  moderate 
wages  ;  and  this  is  but  a  pin's  point  on  the  in- 
dustrial field  of  America, 

Furniture  is  mei-ely  one  department  that  in- 
vites the  art  worker.  Miss  Sibyl  Carter  has 
demonstrated    that    lace   can    be   manufactured 
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profitably  in  Minnesota  by  Indian  women.  How 
much  more  by  clever  Yankee  girle  I  That  Ameri- 
can women  are  indusCriouB  is  witnessed  by  the 
indefatigable  way  they  crochet,  embroider,  and 
daub  paint  over  all  Borts  of  ridiculous  things 
during  their  idle  momentB.  Should  competent 
women  undertake  to  turn  this  misdirected  energy 
into  some  original  and  profitable  channels  of  lace- 
making,  embroidery,  beadwork,  woven  splint  or 
rush-work  that  have  intrinsic  value,  there  would 
be  added  wealth  and  comfort  to  the  community. 
Two  women  have  established  a  successful  village 
industry  at  Deerfield,  Mass.,  where  orders  for 
embroidery  are  executed  from  designs  derived 
from  old  colonial  examples.  This  furnishes  prof- 
itable employment  to  many  villagers 

In  North  Carolina,  an  effort  has  been  made  to 
restore  the  hand-weaving  which  once  prevailed 
among  the  mountain  communi- 
ties. The  chief  product  at  pres- 
ent is  a  coverlet  material  which 
is  sold  ioT portieres,  couch-covers, 
and  table-cloths,  and  a  coarse 
gray  linen  especially  adapted  for 
embroidery  purposes.  Investiga- 
tion of  Bucli  an  enterprise  shows 
how  far-reaching  the  benefits  are, 
u  it  enlists  the  labors  of  those 
vho  grow  the  flax  and  wool,  of 
ibose  who  spin  and  dye  the  thread 
and  yam,  as  well  as  of  those  who 
tetoally  weftve  the  patterns. 

Two  other  designers,  one  in 
CilitiniliA  uid  one  in  Minnesota, 
ban  fottod  profitable  fields  in 
lalliar-work,  creating  a  market 
forlbt  one  thing  they  were  best  ^^  ahhakeb 

ititd  to  AO.  (Wltb  Coal 

SliB  Asother  outlet  has   been 

found  for  unemployed 
energy  through  the 
efforts  of  a  young 
woman  at  Pequaket, 
N.  H.,  in  establishing 
the  Abnakee  rug  in- 
dustry. Urged  by  a 
desire  to  give  employ- 
ment to  the  women 
of  that  remote  moun- 
tainous district,  and 
finding  they  could  do 
nothing  except  make 
the  cominon  liooked 
rug,  which  as  usually 
executed  is  ugly  of 
pattern,  crude  in  col- 
or and  unpleasant  un- 
der foot,  she  set  her- 


self the  task  of  elevat- 
ing the  hooked  rug,  for 
she  saw  pcssibilities  of 
artistic  results  that  their 
rude  methods  had  not 
ileveloped.  She  bought 
new  all-wool  materials, 
furnished  original  de- 
signs, dyed  the  goods 
in  the  warm,  neutral 
tones  seen  in  Oriental 
rugs,  and  trained  her 
workers  after  a  method 
of  her  own.  The  re- 
sult was  a  complete 
meiamorphosis  of  the 
hooked  rugs,  constitut- 
iBtinct  departure 

in  American  industry,  as  they  are 
unlike    any    product   before    of- 
fered.     In  texture  they  are  thick 
and  soft  as  the  heaviest  velvet 
carpets,  and   have   considerable 
sheen  ;    and   as  they  are  hand- 
made they  can  be  varied  in  color, 
pattern,  or  size  to  meet  any  re- 
quirement.     The  work  speedily 
grew  beyond  the  original  plan  of 
making  rugs  for  floors.      Crests 
and  coatB-of-arras  upon  wall-rugs 
are  executed  as  well ;  also  wall- 
rugs  with  jeweled  effects  in  the 
borders,  porltires,    couch -covers, 
and  chair-covers  are  made  to  or- 
der.     Their  beauty    and   excel- 
lence are  such  that,  though  the 
enterprise  is  carried  out  in  the 
mountains  of    New  Hampshire, 
the  fame  of  the  Abnakee  rug  has 
gone  abroad,  and  without  solicitation  well-known 
houses,  one  in   Boston  and  another  in  Philadel- 
phia, asked  for  the  agency  of  them.      This  ex- 
ample serves  to  show  what  can  be  done  when  an 
experienced  designer  undertakes  to  place  a  primi- 
tive handicraft  upon  an  artistic  basis. 

In  almost  every  community  lie  germs  of  prof- 
itable crafts  if  directed  by  taste.  That  America 
needs  cultivation  in  perception  of  both  form  and 
color  is  painfully  evident  to  those  who  endeavor 
to  foster  these  ideas  among  tiie  lower  classes. 
They  not  only  lack  artistic  feeling,  but  they  give 
no  evidence  of  that  creative  instinct  which  has 
furnished  beautiful  examples  of  pattern  and  col- 
oring found  among  savage  and  primitive  races. 
However,  many  of  this  same  class  are  ingenious 
and  imitnlive  :  they  are  quick  and  intelligent  to 
luarn,  and  usually  eager  for  self-cultivation.  The 
main  thing  to  be  guarded  against  is  imitation  on 
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the  part  of  the  art  worker. 
That  one  individual  has  been 
successful  in  a  certain  direc- 
tion and  in  a  given  locality 
where  the  conditions  were 
favorable  is  no  proof  that 
another  would  meet  with  like 
results  elsewhere.  Each  one 
should  well  consider  bis  ca- 
pabilities, and  work  along  hia 

own  lines  if  be  hopes  forsuc  ^^  ^^^^  ^  «n™.«.TA  .<.d.*n  o.a«. 

cess.     By  following  his  own 

genius,  not  only  the  community  where  he  la-  worker  would  find  it  advantageous  to  choose  the 
bora  will  be  benefited,  but  the  chances  are  ttiat  v'jinity  of  some  small  but  popular  summer  re- 
ft far  better  livelihood  awaits  him  than  in  work-  sort.  In  this  way,  by  yearly  exhibitions,  the  pub- 
ing  in  a  subordinate  position  under  another's  die-  lie  becomes  acquainted  with  the  work,  and  the 
tation.  His  work  would  certainly  be  freer  and  market  is  extended  beyond  a  local  demand. 
more  distinctive,  and  therefore  more  satisfying.  Summer  residents  manifeat  considerable  senti- 
In    fostering   any    branch   of   handicraft,   the      ment  regarding  village  or  farmhouse  industries, 

and  being  people  of  means  and  in- 
fluence, are  able  to  patronize  them 
liberally  and  to  spread  their  tame 
elsewhere. 

It  takes  time  and  money  to  place 
an  industry  on  a  paying  basis,  and 
here  is  where  philanthropy  could 
have  a  share  in  ihe  work  by  select- 
ing from  art  students  still  under 
training  some  young  man  or  woman 
who  shows  a  marked  aptitude  and 
courage,  and  if  the  student  be  with- 
out means,  in  furnishing  tho  neces- 
sary capital  to  can-y  on  the  work 
for  a  year  or  two  while  the  infant 
industry  is  estabhsbing  itself.  If 
such  opportunities  wereofEered,  there 
would  be  fewer  preparing  them- 
selves in  a  vague  way  for  an  in- 
effectual artistic  career,  and  more 
who  would  study  the  artistic  side  of 
handicrafts.  An  appeal  was  recent- 
ly made  for  the  establishment  of  de- 
partments of  manual  training  and 
^neral  handicraft  at  universities, 
thereby  giving  young  men  a  chance 
to  gain  an  intimate  knowledge  of 
these  branches,  in  the  hope  that 
those  having  tastes  in  that  direction 
would  contribute  to  the  productive- 
ness of  America  instead  of  crowd- 
ing into  professional  and  commer- 
cial life.  In  the  meantime  a  more 
direct  step  could  be  taken  in  making 
it  possible  for  those  already  com- 
mitted to  an  artistic  career  to  work 
out  their  genius  freely,  and  tor  the 
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COTTON-MILLS   IN   COTTON-FIELDS. 

BY  LEONORA  BECK  ELLIS. 


OF  the  three  natural  staples  on  which  the 
United  States  relies  for  her  chief  wealth, 
cotton  has  been  bringing  it«  producers  the  small- 
eat  monetary  returns  in  proportion  to  the  ulti- 
mato  value  of  the  product.  This  has  not  been  a 
normal  situation,  nor  one  in  whicli  any  eectioti 
of  the  country  whose  interests  in  every  part  are  a 
unit  could  take  unqualified  satisfaction.  Rather 
it  baa  been  among  the  industrial  problems  that 
have  fretted  large-minded  statesmen  North,  East, 
and  West,  as  well  as  South  ;  for,  in  every  land, 
questions  of  State  are  daily  becoming  more  en- 
tirely questions  of  economics. 

But  the  solution  of  the  difficulty  appeai-s  clear 
at  last.  Let  the  South  do  with  her  staple  what 
France  does  with  the  product  of  her  silkworms, 
or  Ireland  with  her  flax — that  is,  get  the  utmost 
possible  value  out  of  it  before  letting  it  go. 
The  cotton -growing  belt  seems  to  have  waked 
upio  the  fact  that  its  only  salvation  lies  in  be- 
coming the  cotton -manufacturing  section  as  well. 

Before  the  war  between  the  States,  there  were 
bnt  few  cotton-mills  in  the  South — so  few,  in  fact, 
that  they  were  not  taken  into  account  when  the 
markets  of  the  world  were  weighed.  Indeed,  tliere 
were  Southern  men  foolish  enough  to  look  upon 
these  manufacturing  efforts  as  exotic  in  their  na- 
ture— alien  and  out  of  place  in  a  region  whose 
vast  plantations  produced  sufficient  native  wealth 
TO  need  no  supplementing.  To  them  it  seemed 
easy  and  natural  to  sell  the  fleecy  staple  at  the 
best  obtainable  prices,  which  averaged  very  high 
at  that  period,  and  let  others  spin  and  weave  it 
and  trade  in  the  output  of  the  money-making 
but  vulgar  factories  1  This  mental  attitude,  like 
the, industrial  situation  itself,  was  bi-ought  about, 
it  ifl  plain  to  see,  by  the  conditions  accompany- 
ing slavery.  The  growth  of  a  servile  popula- 
tion, closely  approximating  in  nuinbors  that  of 
the  white  proprietors  had,  as  in  all  countries 
limilarly  cursed,  prevented  the  development  of 
the  sturdy  middle  classes,  and  fostered  a  type 
of  intolerance  and  narrowness  of  view  among  the 
aristocratic  landholders. 

Changes  came,  swiftly  and  overwhelmingly ; 
and  adjustment  to  the  new  conditions  was,  of 
necessity,  slow.  It  required  almost  the  space  of 
>  generation  for  ns  of  the  South  Atlantic  and 
Gulf  SUles  to  arouse  and  fully  grasp  the  tnith 
that  unaided  agriculture,  with  an  all-cotton  pol- 
icy, was  leaving  us  poorer  and  poorer  each  year  ; 


that,  while  the  cost  of  raising  the  staple  had 
been  greatly  advanced,  under  our  altered  and 
still  unsettled  system  of  labor,  and  with  thou- 
sands of  acres  of  exhausted  land  an  incubus  on 
our  hands,  yet  the  status  of  the  world's  markets 
was  such  that,  by  their  manipulation,  the  cotton- 
grower  could  be  forced  to  sell  his  crops  at  un- 
reasonably low  figures,  while  on  the  other  hand 
foreign  manufacturers  could  compel  him  to  pay 
fictitious  prices  for  the  fabrics  made  from  his 
own  raw  material. 

An  industry  in  the  northeastern  part  of  our 
country  was  thriving  apace  with  its  kindred  in- 
dustry in  England  ;  but  that  upon  which  the  New 
England  mills  depended  wholly,  and  the  English 
ones  largely,  kept  declining  until  ruin  and  starva- 
tion stood  in  the  path  of  the  Southern  farmer. 
Yet  stdl  the  blindness  lasted  a  little  longer,  for 
light  comes  slowly  through  such  darkness  as 
ours.  "Overproduction  of  cotton"  was  the  din 
in  our  ears,  even  when  it  was  easy  to  see  this 
disproved  by  the  continued  high  prices  of  the 
manufactured  goods.  But  "  overproduction  " 
became  the  watchword  of  many  a  Southern 
economist  who  bitterly  accused  his  farming  neigh- 
bor of  stupidity,  when  he  continued  to  plant  in- 
creasing cotton  crops  from  year  to  year — always 
deluded,  it  seemed,  by  the  hope  that  the  prices 
of  the  raw  and  the  manufactured  products  were 
just  about  to  be  put  in  more  equitable  proper- 

The  first  clear  light  upon  the  situation  came 
from  the  lesson  of  tiie  few  mills  that  were  work- 
ing and  prospering  at  our  very  doors.  These 
had  been  put  in  operation,  in  the  main,  in  ante- 
bellum days,  by  men  so  advanced  as  to  be  looked 
upon  as  something  freakish  among  our  conserva- 
tive am!  easy-going  j)en[)le.     The  Converse  and 
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GranitevUIe  mills  of  Soutli  Carolina,  and  the 
Eagle  factory  of  Georgia,  are  representative  of 
that  pioneer  movement.  Had  the  forceful  preach- 
ing and  example  of  William  Gregg  in  1840—46, 
of  Converse  about  the  same  time,  and  their  few 
far-sighted  compcere,  been  promptly  heeded  and 
followed,  tlie  South  would  not  have  missed  its 
manifest  destiny  all  that  long,  dark  half  a  ceo- 

Spartanburg,  Augusta,  Coiiunbus,  were  looked 
to  ;  the  lesson  was  drawn,  and  practical  applica- 
tion o£  it  made.  Between  1880  and  1890  other 
mills  sprang  up  in  the  Carolinas  and  Georgia — a 
surprising  number,  it  appeared  to  the  slow-wit 
ted,  who  were  unprepared  for  any  progress  in 
this  normal  direction.  Yet  when  the  decade 
ended,  we  bad  only  1,500,000  spindles  and 
something  less  than  39.000  looms — not  10  per 
cent. ,  in  aggregate,  of  New  England's  handsome 
showing  !  Besides,  we  were  manufacturing  only 
heavy  yams  and  coarse  goods,  and  were  still 
without  ibe  textile  institutions  which  alone  can 
assure  endurance  and  advancement  in  a  move- 
ment like  tliis. 

But  once  let  such  a  tide  set  through  a  country 
inhabited  by  a  hardy,  intelligent,  and  progres- 
sive people,  there  are  always  vital  forces  to  carry  it 
onward.  The  few  Southern  factories  of  1880 
have  now  grown  to  be  many,  and  the  many  are 
fast  being  multiplied  into  a  host,  spreading  from 
the  three  States  that  felt  the  original  impulse,  un- 
til all  of  tlie  ten  are  I'eached  and  revivified  by  it. 

In  the  five  yeara  from  1890  to  1395. —and  that 
tliey  were  difficult  years  for  the  country  at  large, 
no  one  can  have  forgotten, — -the  Cotton  Belt 
doubled  its  number  of  spindles  and  looms  ;  in 
the  four  years  since  that  time,  the  maximum  of 
1895  has  been  fairly  doubled  again.  To  realize 
this,  take  Charlotte,  N.  C,  as  your  center  and 
travel  about  a  circle  whose  radius  is  only  100 
miles.  Within  this  limited  ai-ea  you  will  find 
to-day  over  300  mills,  operating,  in  round  num 
bers,  2,500,000  spindles,  and  nearly  twice  as 
many  looms  as  the  entire  Soutli  had  when  the 
last   census  was  taken.     The  major  portion   of 


these  mills  have  been  running  both  day  and 
night  since  last  summer,  thus  doubling  their  es- 
timated capacity.  This  makes  it  easy  to  under- 
stand bow  the  Old  North  State  will  be  able  to 
use  every  bale  of  her  own  cotton  crop  of  1899. 
Yet  it  is  her  sister.  South  Carolina,  that  holds 
the  present  supremacy  in  this  manufacture  in 
our  section,  and  is  pressing  Rhode  Island  close 
for  the  next  place  to  Massachusetts  out  of  the 
entire  Union. 


It  should  be  remarked,  also,  that  while  cotton 
factories  are  springing  up  as  if  by  magic  in  cot- 
ton-fields, there  is  no  growth  of  the  industry  in 
any  part  of  the  world  remote  from  the  fields — 
which  may  be  taken  to  mean  that,  when  so  plain 
a  law  of  fitness  once  begins  to  assert  itself,  it 
meets  no  challenge  of  right.  Another  point  to 
be  noted  in  this  connection  is  that  the  section 
which  makes  about  75  per  cent,  of  the  universal 
cotton  crop  has  at  last  claimed  the  prerogative  of 
setting  the  price  for  Lancashire  instead  of  fol- 
lowing the  reverse  but  unnatural  rule  which  has 
prevailed  from  our  first  harvest  until  the  prea- 

The  bare  fact  that  Southern  mill  men  paid  '\ 
cents  for  cotton  early  in  the  season,  when  Liver- 
pool and  New  York  were  offering  7,  speaks  very 
eloquently  of  a  triumph  that  has  the  essential 
elements  of  an  enduring  gain. 

The  situation  to-day  is  full  of  promise  (or  t"he 
future  ;  the  long- established  paradox  has  been 
overthrown  ;  the  normal  is  asserting  its  sway. 
An  evolution  through  processes  so  natural  can 
but  proceed  to  happy  consummation.  It  is  esti- 
mated that,  with  American  labor  and  methods, 
something  less  than  eight  times  the  present  num- 
ber of  spindles  in  the  South  will  be  needed  to 
convert  our  annual  harvest  into  yarn.  At  the  ' 
rate  of  progress  now  maintained,  the  next  cen- 
tury will  still  be  in  its  first  quarter  when  it  sees 
every  pound  of  cotton  grown  in  the  United 
States  transferred  direct  from  the  gins  to  mills 
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close  at  hand.  This  cannot  fail  to  eigaifj  that 
the  price  paid  the  producers  for  the  raw  material 
and  the  cost  imposed  upon  the  consumers  for  the 
woven  fabrics  will  be  more  equably  based  than 
under  the  preceding  abnormal  conditions. 

No  obstacle  stands  in  the  way  of  this  attain- 
ment. So  one  would  stretch  a  hand  to  prevent 
the  Cotton  States  from  manufacturing  all  of 
their  staple  and  selling  only  cotton  cloths  and 
jrarmenta  to  the  outside  world  ;  thus  increasing 
the  annual  $300,000,000,  which  the  harvest 
from  their  fields  has  been  bringing,  to  the 
$1,000,000,000  it  is  capable  of  commanding. 
The  sane  man  does  not  live  who  would  dispute 
the  right  of  any  section  to  the  richest  possible 
results  of  its  own  productive  industry. 

Casuists  aek  if  we  should  not  hesitate  in  our 
advance,  because  of  the  disasters  we  may  bring 
upon  manufacturers  in  distant  j>arts.     The  ques- 
tion scarcely  deserves  to  be  taken  seriously.      A 
return  lo  the  natural  in- 
volves no  hurt  that  is 
difficult    of    cure.     As 
tar  as  our  brethren  of 
the  Northeast  are  con- 

lo  point  to  the  inex- 
haustible ingenuity  and 
adaptability  of  the 
American  for  a  satisfy- 
ing answer.  He  always 
makes  the  best  of  a  bad 
situation  :  and  this  he  ™=  """^  ""''  "' 
must   now  do  witli  his 

New  England  cotton-mills,  all  out  of  place  as 
they  are. 

But  practical  men  are  asking  us  far  other 
qtipsitions.  When  we  assert  that  the  natural 
conditions  in  the  Cotton  Belt  cannot  be  met  by 
the  artificial  ones  elsewhere,  they  hasten  to  grant 
the  point  of  advantage  in  the  pro.timity  of  the 
mills  lo  their  source  of  supply,  which  eliminates 


the  burdensome  costs  of  transportation  to  dis- 
tant parts  ;   they  are  driven  also  to  concede  the 
sujieriority  of  our  climate  for  this  work,  since, 
even  with  the  use  of   direct  water-power,    the 
wheels  can  turn   every  day  in    the  yeai".      But 
they  tell  us  that  these  items,  together  with  those 
of   cheap   fuel,    cheap   building    materials  and 
ground  -  space,  and  a    20,000,000  horse -power 
lying    practically    idle, 
count  little  against  the 
facts  that  our  expensive 
machinery,     constantly 
to   be  renewed,  too,  is 
shipped  gi-eat  distances 
to  us  ;  that  we  have  not 
local  capital  which 


perr 


would 
,  nencetotbisn: 
that  we  have  not  water 
of  the  peculiar  quality 
■■  ''*T'^'<-'-0"=«  required  for  bleacher- 
ies  ;  and,  above  all,  that 
we  are  destitute  of  the  skilled  native  labor  needed 
for  operatives,  and  the  wide  experience  and  lib- 
eral training  necessary  to  successful  managers  of 
great  factories. 

We  must,  for  the  present,  admit  their  first 
point,  interposing  only  the  tact  that  a  few  manu- 
factories of  very  fine  machinery  are  beginning  to 
operate  among  us — as  at  Charlotte,  N.  C,  and 
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Atlanta,  Ga.  As  to  the  absence  of  capital  in 
the  South,  when  did  capital  ever  wait  very  long 
to  meet  favorable  combinations  of  circumstances  ? 
A  concrete  instance  will  best  serve  to  overthrow 
this  objection.  The  Felzer  mills,  on  the  Saluda 
River,  S.  C,  were  begun  in  1882,  the  company 
being  organized  in  Charleston,  with  a  paid-up 
capital  of  $400,000.  Mill  No.  1  was  in  opera- 
tion tlie  following  year,  and  out  of  its  profits 
soon  grew  No.  2  ;  by  similar  evolution  came 
No.  3,  No.  4,  and  No.  5.  Nor  is  it  only  at 
Pelzer  that  three  and  four  mills  can  be  pointed 
out  as  offshoots  from  the  parent  stock,  not  a  dol- 
lar beyond  the  original  capital  having  been  in- 
vested except  the  annual  profits.  On  looking 
through  the  records  in  the  Departments  of  State, 
both  at  Columbia  and  Raleigli,  one  will  be 
amazed  at  the  number  of  similar  instances. 

The  charge  of  lack" 
of  water  of  the  proper 
quality  for  perfect 
bleaching  has  been  dis- 
posed of  by  competent 
official  analyses  and  re- 
ports recently  pub- 
lished. YoT  instance, 
it  has  been  indisputably 
proved  that  at  Huuts- 
ville,  Ala.,  there  is  a 
practically  inoxhaiisti-  , 
ble  supply  of  water  as 
excellent  for  this  pur- 
[Mse  as  the  finest  in 
Europe. 

The     argument     re- 
gai-ding  labor  bears,  on  , 

the  face  of  it,  a  certain 

value — yet  a  value  which  vanishes  on  closer 
inspection.  One  who  has  a  familiarity  with 
sociological  and  industrial  conditions  in  the 
South  recognizes  here  the  presence,  in  great 
abundance,  of  the  cheapest  labor  in  the  world 
in  comparison  with  the  industry  and  skill  of 
which  it  is  capable.  This  labor  is  cheap  bo- 
cause  living  is  cheap  at  the  South,  with  fuel  a 
Biuall  item,  rents  low,  garden,  dairy,  and  farm 
produce    lavishly   plentilul    through    the    eight 


months   of   mild    weather,   and    less    expensive 
clothing  required  than  in  a  cold  climate.      The 
laborers  are  industrious,  because  ihey  come  mainly 
from  the  poorer  class  of   farmers — a  class  that 
have  managed  to  subsist,  during  the  hard  years 
since  1865,  only  by  dint 
of  indefatigable  indus- 
try.    They  are  suscep- 
tible of  speedy  training 
to  the  necessary  degree 
of   skill,    because   they 
are  naturally  intelligent 
and    self-reliant ;    free- 
born   Americans,  how- 
ever overwhelmed  they 
may  be  by  the  poverty 
and  illiteracy  that  has 
fallen  upon  lliis  section. 
The  managers  of 
Southern  mills  uniform- 
ly attest  the  excellent 
quality    of    the    native 
PELZEK  a  o  white  labor,    declaring 

that  they  desire  no  bet- 
ter. True,  in  the  depaitmeuts  requiring  imme- 
diate application  of  the  highest  mechanical  skill, 
ability  in  design,  and  kindred  accomplishments, 
these  mills  have  thus  far  had  to  make  importa- 
tions from  New  England,  (Jreat  Britain,  and 
(Jermany.  Rut  this  phase  will  soon  pass.  Tech- 
nological  schools  are  growing  and  being  freshly 
endowed  in  every  Southern  tftote,  and  well- 
equipped  textile  institutions  or  textile  depart- 
ments in  other  institutions  may  now  be  found 
training  great  numbers  of  our  youth,  where,  but 
a  dozen  years  back,  not  one  such  school  was 
known  south  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line.  The 
textile  schools  at  Clemson.  S.  C.,  and  Atlanta, 
Ga,,  are  doingespf'cially  excellent  work.  Through 
the  efforts  of  these  and  kindred  infineuces,  the 
"all  coarse-go(«!s "  policy  of  Southern  mills 
must  shortly  be  a  thing  of  the  past. 

The  managers  of  our  factories  are  already 
found  to  lie  nearly  invariably  Southern-bom 
men,  often  college-bred  ;  sometimes  with  only  a 
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good  Imsiness  training,  but  always  with  the  wide 
intelligence  and  acumen  that  has  led  them  first 
to  Btuily  closely  industrial  phases  in  other  parts 
of  the  world,  and  later  lo  bring  home  and  put 
to  good  use  tiie  results  of  such  Ptudy. 

Allusion  has  been  made,  elsewhere  in  this  ar- 
ticle, to  the  great  prolits  accruing  from  the  opera- 
lions  of  the  newly  established  mills.      If  any  one 
has    good  reason   for    requesting   it,  conclusive 
proof  cAn  be  furnished  him  that  scores  of  these 
factories  earned  from  50  pei-  cent,  to  90  percent. 
dnring  the  past  year.     While  many  of  the  mill- 
owners  are  reticent  on  the  question  of  profits, 
yet  all  admit  that  very  few 
Southern  mills  have  failed  to 
make  at  least  45  pt-r  cent,  on 
their   capital    in    1899.      No 
one  exptfts  such  i-emarkable 
earnings  to  prove  a  perma- 
nent feature  of  this  industry  ; 
but    even    when    dividends 
have   sunk   to   tljeir   nonnal 
level,  these  will  still  be  large 
enough  for  the  reasonable  in- 
veKtor. 

It  may  be  asked,  Where 
will  our  markets  be  found 
wlwn  the  spindles  and  looms 
i.ave  again  been  multiplied 
l.y  eight  ?  The  South  Caro- 
!:tja  mills  publish  the  fact 
iliat  they  are  now  engaged 
almost  exclusively  in  supply- 
iu^  the  ports  of  China.  Kear 
ly  half  of  the  North  Carolina 
ud  k  thinl  of  the  Alabama 


and  Georgia  goods  go  to  the 

same  country  ;  but  the  Chi- 
nese market,  with  400,000,- 
000  of  people  to  be  repre- 
sented by  it,  is  scarcely 
touched  yet.  Let  those  ports 
remain  open,  and  there  can 
be  no  overproduction  by 
American  mills.  The  parti- 
tion of  China  by  the  coun- 
tries of  ' '  closed  doors" 
would  undoubtedly  be  a  blow 
to  our  promising  industry  ; 
but  it  would  not  mean  ruin 
while  Japan,  Siam,  Korea, 
the  Eastern  Archipelago,  and 
the  immense  honie  expanse 
are  to  be  supplied.  Hesides, 
there  is  more  probability  of 
constantly  multiplying  chan- 
j-^iftQ  neU  of  trade  in  China  than 

of  its  partition  ;  and  an  in- 
teroceanic  canal,  cheapening  transportation  from 
the  Cotton  States  to  that  great  purchaser  of  cot- 
ton fabrics,  appears  no  longer  so  vague  a  dream. 
American  economists  are  not  called  upon  to  fret 
over  the  future  adjustment  of  supply  and  de- 
mand ; — in  this  case  it  is  an  easy  question. 

One  who  has  found  interest  in  this  plain  expo- 
sition of  the  present  status  of  cotton-manufactur- 
ingin  the  Gulf  and  Lower  Atlantic  States  would 
probably  be  interested  also  in  the  practical  pro- 
cesses by  which  the  complicated  macliinery  shut 
in  by  brick  walls  is  converting  the  fiber  grown 
in  the  fields  just  outside  into  fabrics  ready  for 
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clothing.  If  it  is  autumn  whon  he  visits  us,  iie 
will  first  walk  or  drivo  down  a  road  streLcliing 
probably  through  a  wide  expanse  o£  the  tall  liibis- 
CHS-like  plants,  loaded  with  tlieir  snowy  fleece. 
At  the  factory  lie  secures  his  passport  from  tlie 
manager,  or  perhaps  the  manager's  personal  es- 
cort, and  starts  at  tlie  starting-point,  the  vital 
center.  If  it  be  a,  steam-power  mill,  this  will  be 
the  boiler-room — the  source  of  all  the  mighty 
power  wliere  the  centuried  sunshine  stored  in  the 
coal  is  transformed  into  an  active  energy  to  be 
applied  to  water,  which,  in  its  most  forceful 
form,  passes  on  to  pulsate  the  great  engine  heart. 
"With  a.  note  of  admiration  for  the  marvelous  ar- 


terial system,  where  belt,  shaft,  and  pulley  con- 
vey the  tremendous  force  to  the  members  be- 
yond, the  visitor  moves  on  to  the  carding -room, 
where  the  lint  is  torn  to  pieces  by  a  series  of 
combs  and  cleaned  of  all  dust  and  other  foreign 
matter.  Next  he  follows  the  fiber  to  the  spin- 
ning-room, where  it  is  drawn  out  and  twisted 
into  a  coarse,  loose  thread,  and  then,  through  suc- 
cessive stages  of  twisting  and  combing,  into 
harder,  closer,  and  stronger  thread,  until  tlie 
"yarn"  is  ready  for  the  dye-vats.  Wlieu  duly 
seasoned  into  color,  tlie  hanks  of  yarn  arc  passed 
around  heated  drums  until  they  are  dried.  The 
looms  are  then  ready  for  them,  and  tlie  visitor 
watches  in  dumb  fascination  the  play  of  the  life- 
like shuttle  through  the  web.  and  the  steady  evo- 
lution of  daintily  patterned  gingham  or  zephyr. 

From  the  weaving-room  he  Still  follows  tlie 
cotton,  now  a  fabric,  and  the  finishing-room  is 
the  next  department.  Here  the  cloth  is  passed 
through  vats  of  "sizing,"  which  is  in  brief  a 
sort  of  starch.  Drying  again  around  drums 
succeeds  the  starching,  and  finally  a  process  of 
glazing  or  polishing,  before  it  is  automatically 
measured,    and    at    the    same    time    folded    into 

Last  stage  of  all,  the  warehouse  or  shipping- 
room,  whence  it  will  emerge,  perhaps  to  be  made 
into  neat  shirts  and  lidy  dresses  for  the  very 
farmer's  lads  and  lasses  who  cultivated  and 
gathered  the  cotton  or  wove  it  into  cloth  ;  per- 
haps, on  the  other  hand,  to  be  fashioned  into 
the  uncouth  gannents  of  the  far-away  Celestial. 


NEW   DEVELOPMENTS   IN  TEXTILE  SCHOOLS. 

BY  JANE  A.   STEWART. 


IT  is  recognized  by  American  manufacturei-a 
that,  if  tliey  are  to  meet  the  manifolii  de- 
mands made  upon  textile  art  in  the  creation  of 
novel,  beautiful,  and  attractive  fabrics,  it  must 
be  bv  brains  educated  for  the  special  work. 
America  has  to  go  to  the  Old  World  for  her  dec- 
orative art.  Apropos  of  this.  President  Theo- 
dore Search,  of  the  Pennsylvania  Museum  and 
School  of  Industrial  Art,  says  :  "  With  consum- 
iD»te  energy  and  skill  we  have  developed  the 
commercial  and  trading  side  of  our  indtiatries ; 
but  there  remains  a  tremendous  hiatus  between 
the  office  and  the  loom,  which  has  seldom  been 
saccesafuUy  bridged.  "We  must  have  designers 
who  not  only  know  liow  to  repeat  a  design  made 
by  somebody  else,  but  who  are  able  to  originate 
designs  that  are  artistic  in  the  highest  souse  of 
the  term."  To  which  Principal  E.  W.  France, 
of  the  same  school,  adds  the  weight  of  his  valu- 
able testimony  :  "  It  is  not,  after  all,  on  the  side 
of  science  that  our  industrial  neoiis  are  most  im- 
portant to-day  ;  it  is  upon  the  side  of  art.  It  is 
in  matters  of  taste  that  we  need  training  the 
most ;  it  is  the  artistic  element  that  constitutes 
the  charm  of  textile  productions  and  enables  the 
good  goods  to  hold  the  market.  No  amount  of 
cheapening  of  processes  can  compensate  for  the 
absence  of  this  quality,  and  no  amount  of  merely 
technical  education  or  mechanical  skill  can  supply 
thi«  want.  .  .  .  The  proiluct  of  the  foreign  looms 
haa  found  and  is  finding  a  market  in  our  midst, 
not  because  it  is  cheaper,  but  l>ecausc  it  is  more 
baftstiful ;  and  it  is  more  beautiful,  not  because 
<rf  tiie  employment  of  better  macliinery  or  more 
eeononiical  methods  of  production,  but  because 
its  chftracter  is  determined  by  a  finer  taste." 

^TBtematic  textile  instruction,  consequently, 
it  now  considered  necessary  to  improve  the 
uunofacture  and  encourage  the  production  of 
thoee  goods  on  which  there  is  the  greatest  margin 
of  profit,  because  of  the  artistic  skill  necessary 
(or  their  manufacture.  Furthermore,  the  textile 
(chooi  is  now  looked  upon  as  essential  to  provide 
intelligent  management  for  textile  factories,  and 
to  apply  systematic  methods  and  precision  to  the 
textile  industrial  arts. 

Textile  education  is  just  at  the  initial  stage  in 
tliiB  country.  Several  institutions  have  boon 
dtned,  among  them  the  textile  schools  at  Pblla- 

LMphia  and  at  Lowell,  Mass.     The  latest  is  that 


a  scliool  which,  in  its  plans  and  operations,  may  be 
taken  as  typical  of  tlie  American  institution  and 
as  embodying  in  its  features  the  best  results  of 
European  experience  and  the  best  development 
that  the  textile  school  has  so  far  made  in  this 
country.     This  is  due  very  largely  to  its  man- 


(MansglnB  Director  New  Bedtoni  Textile  Sebool.) 

aging  director,  Christopher  P.  Hrooka,  a  member 
of  the  Permanent  Bureau  of  t!ie  International 
Congress  on  Technical  Education,  of  which  the 
headquarters  are  at  Paris,  i'rofessor  Brooks  had 
previously  planned  and  sot  in  o]>eralio!i  the  textile 
school  at  Lowell.  Later  he  inaugurati'd  the 
American  Correspondimce  School  of  Textiles, 
which  iias  sluiJents  in  every  manufacturing  State 
of  the  Union,  in  Canada,  England,  ami  India, 
and  which  he  conduct*  conjointly  with  the  man- 
agement of  the  New  Bedford  school.  Professor 
Brooks'  high  profesxional  capacity  and  ripe  ex- 
]>erience  in  the  superintendence  and  equipment 
of  mills  have  constituted  him  a  forceful  factor  in 
the  development  of  textile  training  in  America. 
The  textile  world  and  the  yaJ"n  market  reeog- 
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nize   New  Bedford  as  the  home  of   fine  cotton 
yarns.     With  but  ooe  exception  (Fall  River),  it 
is  the  largest  cotton -manufacturing  city  in  the 
country,   its  spindles  numbering  1.2S2,332  and 
its  looms  23,610.      Both  geographically  and  cli- 
matically   the   natiii-ftl    conditions    favor  the  in- 
dustry by  excelling  in  that  degree  of  humidity 
which   is  essential   to  fine  yarn  spinning.      The 
foresight  and  wisdom  of  local  manufacturers  have 
given  textile  instruction  a  great  impetus  in  this 
fine  school.     The  Massachusetts  statute  of  1895 
provided  for  the  establishment  of  textile  schools 
under  State  patronage  in  any  city  of  the  common- 
wealth whose  mayor  would  certify,  before  July  1 
of  that  year,  that  there  were  450,000  spindles  in 
operation  within  its  boundaries.      Among  those 
who  took  an  active  part  in  securing  this  legisla- 
tion were  leading  New  Bedford  manufacturers. 
Immediately  upon  the  pas- 
sage of  the  bill  the  neces- 
sary corporation  of  citizens 
was  formed,  including 
Mayor   David   L.    Parker, 
Philip  Y,    Dc   Normandie, 
N.    B.    Kerr;    Robert  Bur- 
gess, William  J.   Kent. 
Isaac    R.    Tompkins,    Wil- 
liam W.  Crapo,  George  R. 
Stetson,   Rufus    A.    Soule, 
Charles  0.    Brightman, 
Samuel  J.  Smith,  Jonathan 
Howland,    Jr.,    Lemuel 
Holmes,    Samuel    Ross, 
George  W.  Hillman,  John 
Wilkinson,    and    Oliver 
Prescott,  Jr.,  with   George 
E.   Brigga  president.      The 
school  now  stands  as  a  mon- 
ument to  the  enterprise  and 
energy  of  these  men.      Its 
highest  claim  at  the  present 
tinie  upon  the  attention  of 
the  American  people  is  that 
as  the  first  building  exclu- 
sively designed  and  erected 
for    a    textile   school   in 

America  it  stands  as  a  model,  and  that  as  rep- 
resentative of  an  educational  work  of  supreme 
value  it  is  highly  significant  and  suggestive. 

In  a  general  way  the  New  Bedford  institution 
has  been  well  characterized  as  a  cotton-mill  with 
a  schoolhoiise  front.  Of  the  old  colonial  style 
of  architecture  carried  out  in  brick  and  stone,  it 
is  dignified,  symmetrical,  and  substantial.  The 
front  of  the  big  l>uilding  for  thirty  feet  is,  on  all 
three  floors,  a  school  fully  equipped.  The  rear 
is  a  cotton-mil!  on  a  small  but  complete  scale. 
Appreciating  the  advantages  of  having  the  future 


mill  men  of  New  England  familiar  with  their 
machinery,  it  was  policy  on  the  part  of  manu- 
facturers to  donate  and  install  samples  of  their 
machines.  Consequently,  everything  that  waa 
required  in  the  way  of  equipment  was  contrib- 
uted, bringing  the  cost  of  the  fine  structure, 
inclusive  of  land,  well  within  *25,000,  though 
representing  a  value  of  fully  (i75,000.  As  the 
corporation  had  an  appropriation  of  $25,000 
from  the  State  and  an  eqiial  sum  from  the  city, 
it  still  has  working  capital  for  future  expansion. 
The  textile  school  is  an  educational  institution 
where  instruction  is  given,  either  in  the  day  or 
evening,  in  the  spinning,  weaving,  dyeing, 
bleaching,  and  printing  of  textiles  or  textile 
fibers  and  in  the  designing  of  patterns.  In  its 
best  form  it  combines  theory  and  practice.  The 
teaching  of  a  thing  is  made  to  illustrate  the  prac- 


tice, and  the  tcaclii?ig  of  the  practice  is  directed 
to  the  acquisition  of  the  theory.  For  such  teach- 
ing a  sufficient  supply  of  apparatus  is  a  first 
requisite  ;  but  the  nuichinery  in  the  textile  school, 
as  may  be  apprehended,  is  used  with  different 
objects  and  intention  from  that  of  tiie  factory. 
F.vcry  machiiie  »i  CLUsequenco  to  the  cotton- 
spinning  industry  is  to  be  f.iund  hei-e,  so  that 
Ihc  Now  Bedford  iiisiitution  stands  as  a  sort  of 
museum  of  apiiliiincvs  pertaining  to  textile  art. 
The  problem  of  cquipnu-nt  wiiich  Professor 
Brooks  had  to  overcotne  is  iimierstood  when  it  ia 
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kuown  that  in  a  space  about  one-twentietli  of  the 
ure&of  a  rugiilar  cot  ton-mill  is  given  opportunity 
for  practicing  every  piijcess  and  studying  every 
type  of  machine  for  cotton  manufacturing  that 
the  stuijeut  is  apt  to  meet  in  after  life.  Every 
nuchine  had  to  1^  made  especially  for  this  build- 
ing, that  it  might  contain  all  the  essential  fea- 
tures, yet  in  smaller  space  than  a  mill.  The 
completeness  and  compactness  of  the  plant  are 
noteworthy. 

The  New  Bedford  institution  carries  on  sys- 
tematic textile  training  in  six  courses.  It  oSers 
two-year  courses  in  cotton  tnaiiiiCacturing,  ia  de- 
Btfj^itig,  and  in  mill  engineering.  It  also  offers 
one-year  courses  for  weaving-mill  and  yarn-mill 
auperintendents  and  for  dry-goods 
nieu.  The  only  requirements  l)esi(lc; 
■Cter  are  the  equivalent  of 
a  grammar  or  high  school 
edacatiou,  and  that  the  can- 
didate be  not  less  than  four- 
teen years  of  agi!.  It  \\a» 
leen  found  necessary  to  im- 
pose a  fee  on  non-rcsidenfs 
of  the  State,  which  is  ma- 
terially decreased  for  ivsi- 
dents,  in  the  day  cliiSM-s. 
In  order  that  the  ndvaii- 
tagi.'s  of  the  school  may  W 
made  available  by  local  mill 
fijieralives,  evening  sessions, 
liuplicating  the  day  coursif. 
ami  in  sections,  ai-e  held 
tiiur  evenings  each  wi'fk 
with  nominal  fees.  Thr 
evening  department  aUo 
provides  facilities  for  prai- 
tically  irix  edncatinn  to 
those  who  cannot  be  exjH'ct- 
ed  to  defray  the  whole  i-o^t 
of  their  textile  educatiou. 


In  the  textile  school  the 
pupil,  having  qualitied  in 
tlie  ordinary  school  branch- 
es, studies  everything  per- 
taining to  the  manufacture 
of  woven  fabrics.  In  liia 
first  year  be  devot«s  liis 
attention  to  mechanism  and 
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preparation,  plain  and  fancy 
weaving,  and  liaiid-loom 
work.  The  second  year's 
study  embraces  cotton-pick- 
ing, carding,  combing  and 
spinning,  and  mill  engineer- 
ing. In  addition,  for  rea- 
sons already  made  clear, 
the  two-year  course  is  taken  np  largely  with  de- 
sign and  its  applications. 

A  visit  to  llie  weaving-room  holds  most  fasci- 
nation to  the  art  lover  and  to  him  who  believes 
that  the  true  province  of  any  technical  school 
should  never  be  subordinated  to  the  teaching  of  a 
trade.  Apropos  of  this,  the  director  of  one  of 
the  most  famous  textile  schools  abroad  once  said 
to  visitors:  "Pray  do  not  call  this  a  weaving- 
school  ;  it  is  a  school  of  art  applied  to  weaving." 
The  element  of  beauty  which  is  required  for  the 
liner  proilucts  of  the  loom  means  training  hi  art 
for  the  men  and  women  worfcui's  in  the  te.xtile 
industries  of  the  futuiv. 

At  the  Xew  Uetiford  school,  consequently, 
original  designing  is  given  every  possible  stimu- 
lus.    The  process  of  application  follows,  for  tbi' 
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s  are  tlien  woven  by  tlie 
dividual  looms.  In  the  interesting  work  of 
producing  the  pattern  in  the  woven  fabric  the 
freehand  sketch  is  first  redrawn  on  squared  paper 
adjusted  to  the  possibilities  of  weaving,  each 
square  representing  a  thread.  A  skillful  work- 
man prepares  cards  according  to  tlie  design  by 
punching  in  there  definite  sets  of  holes.  These 
perforated  cards  afterward  suppress  or  release 
the  individual  wires  of  the  Jacquard  loom,  very 
much  as  the  perforated  disk  in  a  music-box  pro- 
duces the  desired  air. 

Most  people  have  only  a  vague  idea  of  the 
workings  of  the  loom.  One  watches  witli  fas- 
cination the  movement  of  the  "harnesses"  as 
they  dexterously  raise  one 
set  of  threads  and  lower  the 
alternate  set,  thus  opening 
a  V-shaped  shod  through 
which  the  shuttle  shoots. 
The  shuttle  in  its  passage 
pays  out  the  "filling," 
which  with  the  threads  at 
right  angles  to  it  form  the 
warp  and  woof  of  the  fabric. 
The  harnesses  govern  the 
rise  and  fall  of  the  warp 
threads,  so  that  these  ap- 
pear on  the  surface  in  the 
prearranged  pattern.  In 
the  primitive  loom  the  warp 
threads  are  controlled  in 
gangs  by  their  harnesses. 
In  the  Jacquard  loom  each 
thread  is  lowered  or  raised 
individually  by  a  wire  cor- 
responding in  action  to  a 
harness,  the  possibilities  of 
the  loom  being  limited  only 
by  the  skill  of  the  weaver 

and  the  excellence  of  the  design.  About  fif- 
teen types  of  looms,  all  different,  but  arranged 
for  convenience  in  practice  to  use  warps  of 
the  same  width,  are  part  of  the  installation  of 
the  New  Bedford  school.  Among  them  are  the 
Whitin,  Mason,  Crompton  &  Knowles,  Kilburn 
&  Lincoln  Draper  English  and  Jacquard  looms 
They  are  hung  up  to  uea\o  sateens  dimities 
lawns  plain  sheetings  do\  welt  table  cloth 
Bedford  cord  satin  sti  ipes  ginghams  \  i  mt 
cloths    wor^tel  dress  goods   and  towel  ng 

The  earlier  processes  of  carding  and  spinning 
are  ta  igl  t  the  secoi  d  year  Tie  caid  room 
has  a  section  for  spinning  More  ]  roperly  t!  is 
apartment  migl  b  be  <.allei  a  yarn  mill  foi  in 
this  one  room  less  than  70  feet  sq  are  ti  e  cot 
ton  IB  brought  from  its  raw  state  up  to  a  finished 
yarn,  ready  for  weaving.      A  knowledge  of  the 


delicate,  intricate,  and  fascinating  operation  of 
cotton  manufacturing  is  acquired  in  the  carding 
and  spinning  processes,  by  which  the  cotton 
fibers,  after  being  '•  picked,"  are  laid  out  all  in 
one  direction,  absolutely  parallel,  into  a  thin 
film,  and  that  film  twisted  into  a  thread  ready 
to  be  woven — all  done  with  snch  nicety  by  the 
varied  machinery  that  in  perfect  yarn  every  yard 
of  yarn,  or  roving,  or  thread  will  weigh  exactly 
the  same  number  of  grains  with  every  other 
yard  in  a  given  lot  and  number.  The  pupil  here 
learns  to  manipulate  three  processes  of  picking, 
three  types  of  cards  (all  English  style,  but  of 
American  manufacture),  three  kinds  of  drawing- 
frames,  the  ribbon  lapper,  the  comber,  the  rail- 


way head,  four  processes  of  fly  frames,  tlie  spin- 
ning-mules, two  types  of  ring  spinning- frames, 
and  the  wet  and  dry  twister.  Tlie  instruction  ia 
directed  largely  to  an  elucidation  of  the  principles 
of  construction  and  operation  characteristic  of  each 
machine.  The  second  year's  course  also  includes 
t!  e  science  of  n  *11  conett  iction  and  management, 
with  evtry  practical  detail  of  textile  statistics, 
cost  metlois  maikcts  and  varieties  of  goods, 
and  aUanced  mechanism,  or  machine  drawing, 
an!  1  signing  co\enng  the  art  of  color  as  applied 
to  fiibncs  the  contrast  and  harmony  of  colors, 
at  1  jacq  lard  de«if,ning  Opportunity  is  aflorded 
foi  al  ancel  acadeni  r  studies  concurrently  with 
those  in  the  tettil  s<.l  ool  and  for  the  study  of 
chemi'trv  ai  d  dje  i  g  at  a  neighboring  free  in- 
Btitnte. 

The  textile  school  is  representative  of  the  true 
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republicaa  ideal  in  that  it  affords  tlie  opjiortunity 
to  the  worthy  untrained  workman  to  make  the 
innrit  of  himself.  The  operative  in  the  mill  may 
bere  liave  the  privilege  of  acqiiirinf;  any  liranch 
of  the  textile  industry  and  studying  any  particu- 
lar machine  in  which  lie  is  intei-ested  or  any 
Gfiecial  process  at  nominal  cost. 

Too  much,  however,  nmst  not  ho  expected  of 
the  textile  school.  Tlio  school  practice  is  not 
intended  to  give  that  complete  mastery  and  ra- 
pidity of  execution  which  can  only  Iws  acquired 
in  the  factory.  It  must  be  hold  in  mind  that  the 
textile  school  is  an  institution  for  tmde- teaching, 
wJiere  efficient  workers  of  intelligimt  self-activity 
•nd  high  initiative  may  lie  produced — workers 
who  can  at  once  find  employment  and  satisfac- 
torily fill  responsible  positions,  owing  to  the  skill 
and  knowledge  there ucquii'ed.  Tlie  time  may  be 
anticipated  wlicn  every  im]>ortant  mauufucttiritig 
center  of  America  will  have  these  siipplcmctitary 
technical  schools  for  purposes  of  special  culture 
in  the  manual  professions. 

The  New  Bedford  Textile  School  is  the  out- 
come largely  of  the  development  of  the  cotton- 
manufacturing  interests  in  tlie  South,  as  well  as 
of  European  example  and  enterprise  in  textile 
edncation.  The  far-seeing  manufacturers  of  New 
England  foresee  the  time  wJien  tlie  manufacture 
of  the  cheaper  and  coarser  goody  must  from 
economic  advantages  be  pi-ei'inpted  by  the  South, 
and  have  seized  the  opportunity  to  take  an  ad- 
vance step.  The  whole  trend  of  the  textile  in- 
dastiy  in  New  England  to-day  is  lowai-d  the  pro- 
dnction  of  finer  and  more  artistic  material,  for 
which  is  required  skillful  and  intelligent  work- 
manship of  the  highest  graile,  such  as  special 
textile  training  in  a  well-equipped  institution 
Diav  t»e  expected  to  provide. 

though  competition  with  the  South  in  cotton- 
manufacturing  is  a  comparatively  new  i'eatui-*!  in 
the  textile  industry,  it  is  not  feared,  but  ratlier 
liailed,  by  the  wise  manufacturer  for  its  bearing 
00  national  prosi>erity.  Tlie  advance  of  the 
Hoiiih  in  this  direction  involves  a  broadening  of 
the  whole  industry,  an  expansion  of  foreign 
commerce,  and  a  growth  in  our  exports  of  manu- 
factured goods.  It  is  a  fact  that  only  one-third 
of  the  raw  cotton  now  produced  remains  in  this 
country ;  the  other  two-thirds  go  to  (Jreat 
Kritain  and  other  European  countries,  to  be  man- 
tifactured  and  by  them  exported  in  various  di- 
rtctions.  With  Southern  mills  f'lr  coarser  ]>rod- 
titts  and  Northern  mills  for  liner  grades,  the 
L'nited  .States  may  be  expected  to  lake  its  place 
iwside  the  larger  exporting  countries  of  the  world. 

Neither    ia    there    any    serious    apprehension 


among  New  England  manufacturers  over  the 
prophecy  that  the  South  will  soon  bo  using  all  its 
raw-cotton  product,  and  have  none  for  Northern 
mills.  This  is  on  a  par  with  the  dread  of  coal 
exhaustion.  AVhen  there  is  a  demand  for  more 
cotton,  more  cotton  will  be  grown.  And  there 
is  no  doubt  in  the  North  that  the  South  could  as 
well  produce  20,000,000  tiales  of  collon  where  it 
now  produces  10,000,01)0  bales. 

Atmospheric  conditions  are  strong  and  gov- 
erning motives  in  the  textile  manufactures.  In 
this  i>:gard  New  England  will  always  have  a 
peculiar  and  telling  advantage  over  the  South, 
where  artificial  apparatus  for  humidifying  must 
be  largely  employed.  New  Bedford  especially  is 
e.xceediiigly  well  located  to  receive  the  influence 
of  the  Gulf  Stream. 

It  is  fully  realized  by  New  England  manufac- 
turers and  legislatoi-s  that  industrial  progress 
must  keep  pace  with  the  constantly  growing  call 
for  products  of  higher  excellence  in  design  and 
finish.  This  involves  a  trained  body  of  workers, 
and  more  esiHf<tially  educat<!d  superintendence. 
Native  ingenuity  is  not  sufBcient.  Hence  the 
existeni'e  of  the  textile  school,  out  of  which  is 
to  come  trained  craftsmen  and  educated  experts. 
Systematic  instruction  in  school  and  shop,  fur- 
nishing an  ins]iiration  fur  original  and  inventive 
iijeas,    is  a  necessity  to   the  modern  textile  in- 
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HOW  IT  RESEMBLES  AND  HOW  IT  DIFFERS  FROM  OUR  OWN. 


BY  HUGH  H    LUSK. 
(Formerly  a  Member  of  the  New  Zealand  Legislature.) 


THE  constitution  of  the  new  commonwealth 
of  Australia  naturally  claims  attention  and 
challenges  criticism  as  the  latest  development  in 
federal  constitution  -  making  among  people  of 
Anglo-Saxon  race.  Its  authors  had  before  them 
the  experience  of  this  country  and  of  Canada  ; 
and  they  have  evidently  used  that  experience 
freely,  both  in  what  they  have  imitated  and  in 
what  they  have  rejected.  Their  task  was  not  an 
easy  one,  in  spite  of  this  wealth  of  material — partly, 
it  may  be,  from  something  of  an  embarrassment 
of  riches,  but  even  more  because  the  circum- 
stances of  Australia  made  agreement  between  its 
component  parts  unusually  difficult.  A  people 
for  the  most  part  of  strongly  democratic  instincts, 
they  had  freely  exercised  their  untrammeled 
powers  of  self-government,  and  were  generally 
reluctant  to  give  up  any  part  of  the  control  of 
their  own  affairs  which  could  be  retained  con- 
sistently with  any  scheme  of. federation  whatever. 
When  to  this  is  added  the  fact  that  in  the  case 
of  Australia  there  was  not  even  the  suspicion  of 
any  external  pressure  rendering  union  impera- 
tive, it  is  not  difficult  to  understand  why  the 
process  of  Australian  constitution -making  was 
the  slowest  on  record. 

THE    PROBLEM    OF    FEDERATION. 

In  approaching  the  examination  of  what  has 
been  done,  it  is  therefore  necessary  not  only  to  re- 
member the  experiences  of  otlier  countries  which 
the  authors  of  the  Australian  constitution  had 
before  them,  but  the  circumstances  of  the  island 
continent  itself,  which  in  some  respects  compli- 
cated the  undertaking.  It  is  necessary  to  re- 
member that  the  object  was  to  consolidate  into 
one  six  nearly  sovereign  states,  varying  in  popu- 
lation from  150,000,  to  nearly  1,500,000,  and 
occupying  territories  the  area  of  which  varied 
from  1,000,000  to  26,000  square  miles;  and, 
above  all,  that  there  was  no  very  pressing  reason 
to  be  alleged  why  they  must  federate  at  all.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  constitution  as  it  exists  is 
very  largely  made  of  compromises.  Tt  repre- 
sents, not  the  conceivable  best,  but  only  the  best 
possible,  under  conditions  which  taxed  to  the 
utmost  the  mutual  forbearance  of  the  delegates 
to  the  fedei-al  convention.  The  result  is  that 
the   constitution  of  the  new  commonwealth  has 


many  things  in  common  with  our  own  ;  others 
that  bear  more  resemblance  to  that  of  the  Do- 
minion of  Canada,  and  still  a  tiiird  class  which 
very  materially  differs  from  both.  For  the  sake 
of  clearness,  it  may  be  well  to  consider  it  shortly 
under  three  heads  :  What  the  federal  govern- 
ment is  to  deal  with  ;  how  its  legislative  powers 
are  distributed  ;  and  in  what  way  the  executive 
force  of  the  commonwealth  is  to  be  exercised. 
It  may  be  said  generally  that,  as  to  the  first 
head,  the  new  constitution  most  resembles  that  of 
the  United  States  ;  as  to  the  second,  that  it  de- 
parts largely  from  all  existing  precedents  ;  and 
as  to  the  third,  that, — as  might  have  been  expected 
from  its  position  as  a  part  of  the  British  Em- 
pire, it  resembles  the  constitution  of  Canada. 

POWERS  OF  THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT. 

The  federal  government  of  Australia  will  have 
large  powers.  In  its  hands  will  be  vested  ex- 
clusive control  of  customs  taxation,  together  with 
power  to  impose  all  such  other  taxes  as  may  be 
required  for  the  public  service,  with  the  sole  lim- 
itation that  they  shall  be  so  imposed  as  in  no  case 
to  discriminate  between  states,  or  parts  of  states  ; 
the  sole  control  of  all  matters  of  defense  ;  the 
management  and  control  of  the  postal,  telegraph, 
and  telephone  services  of  the  country  ;  questions 
of  immigration,  naturalization,  and  interstate 
trade  and  commerce  ;  the  maintenance  of  light- 
houses, beacons,  and  buoys  ;  all  external  affairs, 
including  the  influx  and  extradition  of  criminals, 
and  all  questions  of  conciliation  and  arbitration 
extending  beyond  the  limits  of  any  single  state. 
Banking  and  insurance^  coinage  and  currency, 
weights  and  measures,  laws  relating  to  bills  of 
exchange  and  promissory  notes,  bankruptcy, 
patents,  copyrights,  and  companies,  are  also 
vested  solely  in  the  commonwealth.  In  addi- 
tion to  these  questions,  which  are,  for  the  most 
part,  familiar  to  Americans  as  subjects  of  federal 
legislation,  there  will  vest  in  the  federal  parlia- 
ment the  sole  right  to  deal  with  the  law  of  mar- 
riage, divorce,  and  matrimonial  causes,  and  all 
questions  relating  to  parental  rights  and  the  cus- 
tody and  guardianship  of  infants,  and  also  all 
public  provisions  for  old  age  and  invalid  pen- 
sions. To  the  commonwealth  is  reserved  the 
right  to  make  use  of  all   tlie  railroads    belong- 
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ing  to  any  state  (in  Australia  practically  all 
railroads  do  belong  to  the  states)  for  defense 
purposes,  and  also,  with  the  consent  of  any  state, 
to  take  over  and  operate  the  state  railroad  or 
railroads  on  terms  to  be  arranged  ;  and,  with  the 
like  consent,  to  construct  other  railroads.  The 
power  to  control  and  regulate  the  navigation  of 
rivers  flowing  tlirough  more  than  one  state  is 
also  reserved  to  the  federal  parliament,  but  only 
so  far  as  interstate  interests  are  directly  affected. 
These  are  the  principal  powers  reserved  to  the 
commonwealth — so  far,  at  least,  as  its  internal 
affairs  are  concerned ;  and  it  will  be  observed  that 
they  embrace  only  such  questions  as  are  necessarily 
important  to  the  commonwealth  and  its  citizens 
as  a  whole.  They  include,  therefore,  all  matters  of 
commerce  extending  beyond  the  states  ;  matters 
of  social  order,  such  as  the  entire  armed  force  of 
the  country,  with  the  legal  control  of  the  means 
of  its  removal  and  concentration  ;  of  social  morals, 
including  the  conservation  of  marriage  and  the 
protection  of  the  young  ;  of  social  stability  and 
equality,  as  affected  by  trade  disputes,  and  by 
provisions  for  the  aged  and  infirm.  It  will  be 
seen  at  once  that  these  provisions  extend  the 
powers  of  the  federal  government  in  several 
respects  considerably  beyond  anything  yet  at- 
tempted by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
though  it  may  be  questioned  whether  they  any 
where  go  beyond  the  limits  which  experience  in 
this  country  has  suggested  as  very  desirable  ex- 
tensions of  the  central  authority. 

THE    LIMITATION    OF    FEDERAL    POWERS. 

All  powers  of  borrowing  money  on  the  secu- 
ritv  of  the  revenue  of  the  commonwealth  are,  of 
course,  reserved  exclusively  to  tlie  federal  gov- 
ernment, as  well  as  every  question  involving  the 
external  relations  of  the  country,  such  as  the 
laws  affecting  external  trade,  commerce,  and  navi- 
gation. On  the  other  hand,  tlie  management  of 
harbors,  and  of  internal  though  navigable  rivers 
and  waterways,  and  the  management  and  control 
of  the  lands  of  the  country,  at  present  by  far  the 
largest  and  most  important  asset  of  Australia, 
are  left  to  the  states.  The  present  state  debts 
are  to  be  taken  over  bv  the  commonwealth,  and 
the  interest  provided  for  out  of  the  customs  tax- 
ation, with  the  further  proviso  that  for  a  fixed 
period  of  five  years  the  balance  of  revenue  thus 
raised,  after  payment  of  the  expenses  of  the  federal 
establisliment,  shall  be  repaid  to  the  states  in  pro- 
portion  to  population.  These  latter  provisions,  it 
will  be  observed,  confine  tlie  federal  government 
within  narrower  limits  in  some  material  respects 
than  those  of  our  own  Constitution,  and  repre- 
sent compromises  insisted  on  by  the  states  as 
tbe  sole  conditions  on  which  tliey  would  give  up 


their  present  complete  autonomy.  The  circum- 
stances of  the  country  are  accountable,  as  will 
readily  be  seen,  for  most  of  them.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  very  few  Australian  rivers  run  through 
or  between  different  states  ;  and  the  question  of 
the  land  and  mining  laws  already  in  force  is  that 
oh  which  more  diversity  prevails  than  any  other 
— a  diversity  which  is  held  by  the  people  to  be 
essentially  necessary,  owing  to  widely  different 
conditions. 

It  is  only  necessary  to  allude  to  the  essential 
difference  in  principle  which  pervades  this  con- 
stitution and  that  of  the  Canadian  Dominion. 
In  Australia,  as  in  the  United  States,  it  is  the 
contracting  colonies  that  are  the  substantial  basis 
of  the  scheme.  It  is  they  who  give  up  certain 
definite  rights  and  powers  for  the  sake  of  union  ; 
and  only  such  as  they  give  up  can  be  assumed 
by  the  commonwealth.  In  the  case  of  Canada 
it  is  the  provinces  that  are  limited  to  the  exer- 
cise of  such  powers  and  rights  as  are  specifically 
reserved  ;  and  therefore,  in  the  very  nature  of 
things,  the  march  of  events  must  tend  more  and 
more  to  the  consolidation  of  all  real  power  in  the 
hands  of  the  Dominion  government,  and  the 
gradual  degradation  of  the  provinces  to  the  level 
of  municipal  governments  on  a  large  scale.  No 
such  scheme  of  federation  would  ever  have  been 
listened  to  in  Australia,  where  the  widely  sepa- 
rated state  populations  have  always  been  strongly 
attached  to  the  independent  exercise  of  all  the 
functions  of  government  that  most  immediately 
affect  themselves. 

THE    LEGISLATURE. 

The  legislative  powers  of  the  Australian  Com- 
monwealth will  be  exercised  by  a  federal  parlia- 
ment, consisting,  like  our  own  Congress  and  the 
Dominion  Parliament  of  Canada,  of  two  cham- 
bers. At  this  point,  however,  any  close  imita- 
tion of  either  existing  constitution  may  be  said  to 
cease.  In  the  case  of  Australia,  it  was  at  this 
point  that  the  constitution  ran  its  greatest  risk  of 
rejection.  The  less  populous  colonies  insisted 
upon  the  security  whicli  a  senate  on  the  princi- 
ple of  equal  state  representation,  on  the  model 
of  this  country,  would  give  ;  the  more  populous 
states  insisted  upon  such  a  preponderating  influ- 
ence on  behalf  of  population  as  should  make  it 
iini)ossible  for  a  conceivably  small  minority  of  the 
whole  people  to  dictate  legislation.  The  ultimate 
compromise  arrived  at  was  that  of  giving  equal 
state  representation  in  the  Senate,  and  providing 
that  the  House  of  Representatives  should  never 
contain  more  than  twice  as  many  members  as  the 
Senate:  but,  on  the  other  liand,  providing  that 
the  Senate  should  not  only  have  no  initiative 
power  in  respect  of   money  appropriations,    but 
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should  not  be  at  liberty  to  amend  a  money  bill 
at  all.  With  respect  to  other  laws,  also,  it  is 
provided  that,  in  case  of  a  deadlock  between  the 
chambers  continuing  after  a  dissolution  and  re- 
election, held  expressly  to  ascertam  public  opinion 
on  the  subject,  botli  chambers  sliall  sit  together, 
and  the  vote  of  a  simple  majority  shall  prevail. 

SENATORS  CHOSEN  BY  POPULAR  VOTE. 

These  provisions  bring  into  strong  relief  the 
conditions  under  which  the  new  constitution  was 
arrived  at.  The  Senators — in  the  first  instance 
six  from  eacli  state — will  be  eleeted  by  the  vote 
of  the  electors  of  each  state,  and  not  through 
the  medium  of  state  legislatures — differing,  in 
this  respect,  both  from  the  United  States  and 
from  Canada.  Every  adult  male  will  have  the 
right  to  vote  for  Senators,  as  for  Representatives  ; 
and  in  states  where  the  women  already  have 
votes,  they  also  will  have  votes,  and  it  is  left  to 
the  state  legislatures  to  determine  whether  the 
state  shall  be  divided  or  vote  as  a  single  electo- 
rate. This  arrangement  represents  the  strong 
democratic  feeling  of  the  Australian  people, 
which  would  consent  neither  to  a  senate  of  cabi- 
net nominees  nor  to  one  that  might  be  made 
the  subject  of  party  bargains  in  state  legisla- 
tures. The  House  of  Representatives  will  con- 
sist of  twice  as  many  members  as  the  Senate — the 
number  being,  from  time  to  time,  allotted  to  the 
various  states  in  proportion  to  population.  It 
will  have  supreme  control  of  the  finance  of  the 
federation,  and  the  confidence  and  support  of  a 
majority  of  its  members  will  be  the  essential  con- 
dition of  any  cabinet  remaining  in  power.  The 
members  of  the  representative  chamber  will  be 
elected  for  three  years  ;  those  of  the  Senate  for 
six,  with  the  condition  in  both  cases  that  their 
chamber  may  be  dissolved  by  proclamation  of 
the  governor-general,  on  the  advice  of  the  cabi- 
net, at  any  earlier  date.  The  divergence  be- 
tween this  provision  and  that  of  this  country  for 
keeping  the  Representatives  in  touch  with  public 
feeling  need  hardly  be  pointed  out  ;  nor,  of  course, 
its  still  greater  contrast  with  that  of  Canada  in 
respect  of  the  Senate. 

AN    EXECUTIVE    WITHOUT    PATRONAGE. 

The  executive  of  the  Australian  Common- 
wealth will,  like  that  of  Canada,  vest  nominally 
in  a  governor-general,  appointed  by  the  British 


Government,  but  really — except  in  a  very  few 
exceptional  cases — in  the  hands  of  the  federal 
cabinet,  appointed,  like  that  of  Britain  herself, 
from  among  the  members  of  the  Parliament,  arid 
possessing  the  confidence  and  support  of  a  major- 
ity of  its  members,  or  at  least  of  the  members  of 
the  representative  chamber.  A  certain  vague- 
ness exists  as  to  the  precise  powers  of  the  gov- 
ernor-general, exactly  as  in  the  case  of  the  Eng- 
lish sovereign  ;  but  custom,  now  well  established 
by  usage  in  the  Australian  colonies,  has  decided 
that  m  practice  the  governor  must  act  on  the 
advice  of  his  cabinet  in  every  case,  unless  the 
measure  which  he  is  called  upon  to  sanction  is 
one  which  manifestly  affects  the  interests  of 
other  parts  of  the  empire,  or  may  affect  the  treaty 
rights  of  foreign  nations.  In  either  of  these 
cases,  he  may  reserve  an  act  passed  by  the  legis- 
lature for  the  assent  of  the  crown — which  means, 
of  course,  of  the  imperial  cabinet.  The  gov- 
ernor-general will  enjoy  a  salary  of  $50,000,  but 
will  have  absolutely  no  patronage  in  Australia. 

A    SUPREME    COURT    LIKE    THAT    OF    THE    UNITED 

STATES. 

The  only  point  in  the  new  constitution  that 
has  met  with  opposition  from  the  British  cabinet 
is  that  which  provides  for  the  federal  court,  to 
which  is  assigned  the  position  of  a  practically 
final  court  of  appeal  on  all  questions  involving 
the  interpretation  of  the  constitution,  and  all 
questions  arising  between  different  states,  or  be- 
tween the  commonwealth  and  a  state,  or  between 
residents  of  different  states.  The  provisions  are 
such  as  to  render  so  difficult  as  to  be  nearly  im- 
possible the  exercise  of  the  long- established  right 
of  appeal  to  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy 
Council,  still  preserved  in  Canada.  After  long 
negotiation,  the  representatives  of  the  colonies  in 
London  have  prevailed,  in  fact,  by  consenting  to 
a  change  in  the  language  of  the  act,  which  leaves  it 
in  the  power  of  the  federal  legislature  so  to  cur- 
tail the  subjects  of  possible  appeal  to  the  crown 
as  to  make  the  High  Federal  Court's  decisions 
really  final.  It  is  hardly  likely  that,  for  the  pres- 
ent, full  effect  will  be  given  to  this  provision  ;  but 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  there  will  be  an  in- 
creasing tendency  to  render  the  autonomy  of 
Australia  absolutely  complete  by  shutting  out  the 
idea  of  any  reference  to  an  external  authority  upon 
questions  that  are  specially  its  own. 
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return  for  that  concession,  it  is  to  be  distant  not 
less  than  one  hundred  tniles  from  Sydney,  the 
state  capital.  The  area  is  not.  to  be  less  than 
one  luindreii  square  miles.  Any  crown  lands 
which  it  may  contain — probably  a  consiilerable 
area — are  to  be  granted  by  tlie  state  to  the  com- 
monwealth without  payment.  The  Parliament 
is  to  sit  at  Melbourne,  until  it  meets  at  tlie  seat 
of  government.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  law  as 
to  the  seat  of  government  will  follow  that  of 
the  United  States  ratlier  tJian  tliat  of  Canada, 
inasmuch  as  the  ai-ea  containing  the  capital  will 
be  exclusively  under  tlie  federation  and  not 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  any  state.  There  can 
be  very  little  dowbt  that  the  representatives  of 
New  South  Wales  in  the  federation  will  lose  lit- 
tle time  in  urging  the  early  choice  of  this  terri- 
tory. As  the  leKislfttiires  of  the  several  states 
Bit  generally  in  the  winter,  and  as  a  member  of 
a  state  legislature  is  not  excluded  from  sitting  in 
the  federal  Parliament,  if  elected,  it  is  probable 
that  convenience  will  be  on  the  side  of  summer 
sessions.  In  tliat  prospect,  it  is  likely  that  the 
area  chosen  will  be  at  a  sufficient  altitude  to  give 
the  advantage  of  a  good  summer  climate  ;  and,  . 
happily,  several  such  areas  are  open  for  choice 
in  New  South  Wales." 

Hi™.  Ki»iiiNii  RiHTnN.  ,p|^^  constitution  may  l>e  altered   much  more 

easily  tiian  that  of  the  United  States. 

' '  A  bill  for  the  purpose  must  first,  in  oniinary 
cases,  be  passed  by  an  absolute  majority  in  each 
house.  ]  t  is  afterward  to  be  submitted  in  each 
state  to  the  electors  qualilied  to  vote  for  the  elec- 
tion of  members  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
This  is  to  be  done  not  less  than  two  nor  more  than 
six  months  after  the  passage  of  the  bill  through 
botli  iiouses.  If,  however,  an  ameodmentpassed 
by  an  absolute  majority  of  one  liouse  fails  to  pass 
the  otiier,  or  is  passed  with  an  amendment  as  to 
which  the  two  houses  differ,  and  if,  after  an  in- 
terval of  ihi-ee  months,  asimilar  difference  occurs, 
the  amendment  may  be  submitted  to  liio  popular 
vote,  just  as  if  it  had  secured  an  absolute  major- 
ity in  both  houses.  In  order  to  become  law, 
the  amendment  must,  at  the  referendum,  secure  a 
majority  of  the  electors,  who  vote,  and  it  must 
also  secure  majorities  in  a  majority  of  the  states. 
The  difficulty  which  will  exist  because  in  South 
Australia  wohlch  as  well  as  men  have  a  vote  is 
met  by  prescribing  that,  until  there  is  a  uniform 
suffrage  throughout  the  commonwealth,  only 
half  the  electors  voting  for  and  against  the 
amendment    may    be    counted   in    any    state    in 
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AUSTRALIAN  FEDERATION. 

IN  the  North  Ama-ican  Review  for  Juno,  the 
Australian  statesman,  Edmund  Barton,  writes 
on  the  newly  established  federation  of  the  Austra- 
lian colonies.  In  the  course  of  his  article,  ho 
brings  out  some  interesting  points  of  comparison 
between  the  constitution  of  the  new  common- 
wealth  and  that  of  the  United  States.  The  ar- 
rangement provided  for  a  federal  capital,  for 
esaiiiple,  is  similar  to  that  wliich  located  our 
national  seat  of  government  in  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

THE    CAPITAL    OP    THE    SEW    COHHONWEALTU. 

"The  seat  of  government  of  the  common' 
wealth  is  to  be  determined  by  the  Parliament. 
It  must  be  within  territory  granted  to  or  acquired 
bv  tlie  commonwealth,  in  which  it  is  to  be  vest- 
ed. In  short,  it  will  bo  federal  territory,  and 
the  federal  Parliament  will  have  the  exclusive 
power  to  make  laws  for  its  government,  and  to 
determine  the  extent  of  its  representation  in 
cither  house  of  that  Parliament.  It  is  to  be 
within  the  state  of  New  Soutli  Wales  ;  and,  in 
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which  adult  suffrage  prevails.  If  an  amendment 
would  lessen  the  proportionate  representation  of 
any  state  in  either  house,  or  would  alter  the 
limits  of  a  state  directly  or  indirectly,  it  is  not 
to  become  law  until  it  receives  the  approval  of 
a  majority  of  the  electors  voting  in  the  state 
affected." 

CHINA  UNDER  THE  DOWAGER  EMPRESS. 

MR.  R.  S.  GUNDRY  contributes  to  the  Fort- 
nightly  Review  for  June  a  very  interesting 
and  elaborate  account  of  "The  Last  Palace  In- 
trigue at  Peking,"  which  culminated  in  the  seiz- 
ure of  power  by  the  Dowager  Empress  and  the 
virtual  deposition  of  the  Emperor. 

THE    TWO    PARTIES. 

The  struggle  between  the  Chinese  parties — the 
reactionary,  or,  more  accurately  speaking,  the 
stagnation,  and  reform  parties — was  really  a  con- 
test between  the  capital  and  the  provinces.  The 
Empress  was  supported  by  the  palace  and  the 
older  government  officials,  who  saw  their  sine- 
cures in  danger;  the  Emperor  by  thousands  of 
the  younger  literati^  mandarins,  and  merchants  of 
the  provinces.  But  as  the  struggle  must  be  de- 
cided in  Peking,  the  reactionaries  held  the  field; 
and  the  actual  deposition  of  the  Emperor  would 
have  followed. 

PUBLIC    OPINION    AT    WORK. 

But  the  intervention  of  public  opinion,  gen- 
erally believed  not  to  exist  in. China,  prevented 
the  completion  of  the  scheme.  The  anticipation 
evoked  an  outburst  of  loyalty  to  Kwang  Su 
which  surprised  those  who  had  doubted  the  ex- 
istence of  any  public  opinion  among  the  Chinese. 
Kin  Lienshan,  district  manager  of  the  imperial 
telegraphs — whose  name  seems  destined  to  come 
into  notoriety  along  with  that  of  Kang  Yuwei 
— promptly  dispatched,  on  behalf  of  1,231  liter- 
ati and  gentry  of  Shanghai  and  the  neighbor- 
hood, a  telegram  to  the  princes  and  ministers  of 
the  Tsungli-Yamen,  imploring  the  Emperor  not 
to  abdicate.  Chinese  subjects  abroad  sent  peti- 
tions to  the  same  effect.  The  Empress  Dowager 
was  frightened,  and  instead  of  deposing  her  son, 
she  set  about  celebrating  his  birthday,  and  ac- 
quiesced in  the  demand  of  the  foreign  ministers 
to  pay  him  their  compliments.  Her  rage,  how- 
ever, turned  with  redoubled  force  against  the 
reformers,  who  were  executed  or  proscribed  and 
banished. 

china's  present  condition. 

The  consequences  of  these  acts  are  defined  by 
Mr.  Gundry  as  follows  : 

*<The  reactionary  policy  of  the  clique  with 


which  she  is  identified  seems  rather  to  have  been 
accentuated,  and  the  spirit  of  enmity  towards  all 
who  were  associated  with  the  reform  movement 
embittered.  An  evident  consequence  has  been 
to  widen  the  rift  between  the  capital  and  the 
provinces  that  was  caused  by  the  Emperor's  su- 
persession. The  Empress  thinks,  evidently,  that 
she  can  crush  opposition  ;  but  experience  has 
shown  that  movements  of  the  kind  are  like  rivers 
— which  may  be  guided,  as  Yii  is  declared,  in 
Chinese  legend,  to  have  guided  the  great  rivers 
of  China,  by  removing  obstacles  and  deepening 
their  channels  *  till  the  waters  flowed  peacefully 
into  the  Eastern  Sea,'  but  which  are  apt  to  burst 
through  injudiciously  constructed  barriers  and 
overwhelm  everything  in  their  course.  The  pres- 
sure to  which  the  Imperial  Government  had  been 
subjected  from  without  is  somewhat  relaxed. 
Having  ear- marked  their  respective  spheres  of 
interest,  and  obtained  concessions  of  various  priv- 
ileges, the  great  European  powers  chiefly  inter- 
ested have  been  content  to  await  developments 
and  events.  But  the  autonomy  of  the  eighteen 
provinces  appears  to  be  in  less  danger  from  un- 
provoked aggression  than  from  the  ignorance, 
corruption,  and  incapacity  of  the  Chinese  Gov- 
ernment itself.  The  removal  of  the  Emperor 
from  power,  the  reversal  of  his  decrees,  and  the 
envenomed  persecution  of  his  advisers  have 
caused  widespread  dissatisfaction,  which  is  only 
restrained  from  dangerous  expression  by  want  of 
cohesion  and  leadership.  There  is  unrest,  from 
Shantung  in  the  north  to  the  great  Kwang  Vice- 
royalty  in  the  south.  The  risk  that  some  new 
freak  of  the  reactionaries  may  consolidate  this 
fluent  matter  is,  at  least,  not  negligible  ;  nor  can 
the  risk  that  certain  foreign  powers  might  be  led 
to  step  in  to  maintain  order,  and  gradually,  per- 
haps, to  assume  administrative  responsibility  in 
certain  districts,  in  given  contingencies,  be  ig- 
nored." 

A  possible  reformer. 

The  Empress  is  not,  however,  hopelessly  op- 
posed to  reform.  Her  object  is  to  strengthen 
the  dynasty  ;  and  "if  it  could  })e  brought  home 
to  her  that  the  present  reactionary  policy  consti- 
tutes a  danger  for  the  dynasty  and  tl'ie  empire, 
she  might  be  induced  yet  to  cliange  her  course 
and  support  the  Emperor  in  a  policy  of  reform. 
Her  halt  on  the  threshold  of  what  was  intended, 
clearly,  to  be  a  fresh  coup  cletal,  two  months  ago, 
goes  to  prove  that  she  is  not  impervious  to 
manifestations  of  popular  sentiment  ;  but  many 
well  qualified  to  form  an  opinion  are  persuaded 
that  she  is  kept  in  ignorance  of  the  real  import 
and  magnitude  of  the  crisis  by  which  the  empire 
is  assailed." 
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BOILDINQ  RAILWAYS  IN  CHINA. 

IN  the  July  SleCtwe's,  Mr.  WiHiam  Barclay 
ParaoDB,  the  chief  engineer  of  the  American 
China  Development  Company,  has  an  article  on 
"Railway  Development  in  China,"  in  which  he 
describes  the  readiness  of  the  country  for  devel- 
opment, the  lines  of  railway  that  are  already 
built  or  in  prospect,  and  the  rivalry  of  the  great 
powers.  The  empire  proper  of  China  alone  is 
half  as  large  aa  the  United  States,  and  the  coun- 
try has  to-day  only  516  miles  of  railway  all  told. 
Japan,  about  as  large  as  one  Chinese  province, 
began  its  railway  building  as  late  as  1871,  and 
has' now  a  well-built  system  ramifying  all  over 
the  main  island,  aggregating  3,500  miles  in 
length,  and  almost  exclusively  under  the  man^ 
agement  of  native  officials. 

In    Ciiina   the    junk    and   the  coolie  are  still 
the  chief  means    of  transport.      Tlie    waterways 
are  the  great  highways  of  traffic.      In  the  inte- 
rior,   there  are  almost  no  roads  ;   for  people  do 
not  use  horses  where  they  can   get  men  at  five 
cents  a  day.     The  nearest  approach  to  roads  are 
paths  on  which  the  coolies  can  trudge,  carrying  a 
burden  suspended  in  two  packages  from  the  ends 
o(  a  bamboo  stick  that  rests  over  either  one  or 
both    shoulders.     The 
higher  classes  go  about 
in  sedan-chairs:  t'le  low- 
er classes  walk,  and 
when  their  wives  go  with 
them,    they    wheel    the 
■women  in  wheelbarrows. 

In  18S1  the  first  tram- 
way was  begun  in  China 
to  transport  coal,  and 
since  that  time  has  been 
built  tiie  508.7  miles  of 
railway  in  the  north,  and 
8  miles  of  railway  in  the 
south,  foracountry  con- 
taining 380,000,000  of 
people. 

EDROPEAN  CONXESSIOKe. 

Recently  important 
concessions  have  been 
granted  to  foreigners. 
The  first  is  for  a  railway 
from  Peking  to  Hankow 
to  a  Belgian  syndicate, 
which  will  get  a  railway 
into  the  heart  of  the 
Yang-tze  Valley.  The 
next  concession  was  for 
a  continuation   of    this 

road    from   Hankow    lo      c»itHrorvrc/i..>'. «»;».«. 
Canton.     This  wasgiven  a  v*p  of  china. 


to  the  American  syndicate.  Each  of  these 
concessions  is  for  about  700  miles  of  road, 
and  the  1,400  miles  of  the  two  will  connect  North 
and  South  China,  and  divide  the  country  into 
approximately  two  parts,  east  and  west.  A  third 
concession  is  for  a  line  from  Shanghai,  by  way  of 
Suchau,  to  Ching-kiang,  and  so  on  to  Nanking, 
with  an  extension  crossing  the  river  to  Sin-yang. 
This  is  an  Enghsh  concession,  and  has  a  great 
value  in  that  it  controls  the  approaches  to  Shanghai. 
An  Anglo-German  syndicate  owns  a  concession 
for  a  line  from  Tientsin,  through  Shan-tung, 
along  the  line  of  the  old  Grand  Canal  to  the  Yang- 
tze River;  so  that  a  summary  of  the  present  rail- 
way situation  in  China  shows,  besides  the  516 
miiea  built,  600  miles  of  the  Belgian  concession 
under  construction,  and  five  other  lines  either 
surveyed  or  under  survey — the  whole  amounting 
to  about  3,000  miles. 

Besides  these  there  are  projects  emanating 
from  England  for  a  line  from  Hongkong  to  Can- 
ton (120  miles),  and  for  a  branch  from  Hang- 
chau  westward  into  Kiang-si  (about  200  miles); 
while  the  Japanese  are  planning  a  line  in  the 
province  of  Fu-kien,  opposite  the  Japanese  island 
of  Formosa. 
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In  style  o(  construction.  Chinese  railways  are 

a  compromise  between  European  and  American 
lines.  The  only  double- track  line  is  that  be- 
tween Tientsin  and  Peking.  The  track  is  of  Ihe 
American  typo;  the  locomotives  are  partly 
American  and  partly  Euglish  ;  and  the  cars, 
both  passenger  and  freight,  are  an  adaptation  of 
both  American  and  English  patterns.  A  China- 
man hates  to  be  separated  from  liis  baggage,  and 
so  the  second-class  passengers  are  carried  in  open 
cars  resembling  an  American  coal-car,  with  all 
the  baggage  ot  the  passengei-s  distributed  around 
them.  Mr.  Parsons  says  that  whatever  opposi- 
tion has  come  to  railway  construction  in  China 
has  been  largely  from  the  official  class,  who,  fear- 
ing that  the  new  order  of  things  might  reduce 
their  own  power,  have  either  been  apathetic  or 
have  prejudiced  the  ignorant  people  against  inno- 
vations. Mr.  Parsons  thinks  there  ia  no  doubt 
that  when  the  Chinaman  gets  his  radroads  ha  will 
use  them.  He  cites  the  statistics  of  travel  be- 
tween Hongkong  and  Canton  by  steamer  as 
nearly  1,000,000  passeijgers  annually,  besides 
the  large  travel  by  junk.  He  thinks  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  Oriental  will  patronize  liberally 
the  better  mode  of  conveyance. 

America's  Part  In  China's  Railroad  Oevelop- 

T!ie  building  of  the  Chinese  Eastern  Railway 
is  commonly    regarded    as    a   distinctively    Rus- 


sian enterprise,  but  the  important  share  which 
American  and  British  engineers  and  manufac- 
turers have  had  in  the  work  should  not  be  over- 
looked. Mr.  Alexander  H.  Ford,  writing  in  the 
Engineering  Magazine  for  June  on  "  Anglo- Sa.Yon 
Enterprise  in  Asia,"  describes  the  operations  in 
Manchuria  incident  to  Russia's  acquisition  of  Port 
Arthur,  and  the  announcement  of  her  purpose  to 
extend  the  Trans-Siberian  Railway  to  tliat  harbor. 

AMERICAN    RAILKOAD    EQUTPMEXT. 

"  It  did  not  take  the  news  of  the  opening  of 
this  great  territory  long  to  roach  America.      Soon 
the    finest    business    house    in   Vladivostok  was 
erected  by  an  American,  the  most  spacious  Chi- 
nese structure  in  Port  Arthur  was  secured  as  an 
agency,  and  the  introduction  of  American  tools 
and  American  locomotives  was  begun.      Ameri- 
can activity  was  abroad  in  the  land,  and  while 
the  Russian  engineers  at  fii-st  laughed  at  the  idea 
of  American  manufacturers  competing  with  Eu- 
rope,  they  were  induced  to  give  a  few  ordei's. 
To  their  astonishment,  the  goods  arrived  in  less 
than  three  months,  and  proved  the  most  durable 
and  efficient  tools  up  to  that  time  imported  into 
Manchuria.     The  Russian  officials  suddenly  real- 
ized that  just  across  the  Pacific  pond,  not  five 
thousand  miles  away,  tliey  could  supply  all  the 
needs  of  the  new  railway,  and  all  hurry  orders 
were  promptly  cabled  to  America,  whose  mar- 
kets  were  some  fifteen    thousand  miles    nearer 
Eastern  Siberia  than 
those  of  Europe.  Ameri- 
can engineers  who  could 
speak  the   Russian    lan- 
guage fluently  enough  to 
converse  in  technical  rail- 
way terms  with  the  Rus- 
sian officials  of  the  rail- 
way found  that  a  golden 
sti'eam    flowed    through 
tlicir  hands  to  the  man- 
ufacturers   in    America. 
Laat  summer  the  Chinese 
Eastern  Uallway  went  so 
far  as  to  send  over  two 
of    its    engineers,    as   a 

report  on  the  outlook  in 
the  1,'niled  Stall's  uf  pro- 
curing every  kind  of 
railway  appliance.  They 
raiMrted  iliut  more  ihaa 
three- fourths  of  the  ma- 
terial and  etjtiipitLerit  still 
needed  fur  the  comple- 
tion of  the  Trans- Siluri- 
an  Railroad,  as  well  as 
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the  steel  bridges,  could  be  procured  in  America, 
of  a  better  quality  and  more  cLeaply  than  in  any 
European  country." 

AN    AMEBICAN-BITILT   CITY. 

"Since  then  Russia's  railway  projects  in  tlie 
far  East  have  been  greatly  augmented,  and  re- 
cently cablegrams  were  sent  over  for  material  for 
a  branch  line  on  tu  Peking,  so  that  now  linssia 
is  building  with  all  speed  from  four  Pacific  Ocean 
pons  (Tientsin  [Peking],  New  Chwang,  Port 
Arthur,  and  Vladivostok)  toward  her  great 
Tra  us -Siberian  system,  and  tons  upon  tons  of 
machinery  from  the  United  States  lie  stacked 
u^Kin  the  wharves  of  these  cities,  so  adjacent  to 
■the  western  seaboard  of  tlie  United  States.  Al- 
ready the  railroads  extend  for  many  miles  inlo 
the  interior  from  these  jiorts  ;  and  in  fad,  befoi-e 
spring  navigation  is  ot^encd,  it  is  expected  that 
they  will  all  be  connected  with  Ilarhin,  on  llie 
.Sungari  River,  wliicli  is  the  central  point  of 
meeting  for  the  lines  in  Manchuria. 

■■rhis  city  is  not  yet  a  year  old,  but  it  con- 
tains many  thousands  of  inhabitanis,  spacious 
office  buildings,  splendid  machine-shops,  aS' 
phalted  pavements  laid  down  by  American  steam- 
rollers, and  a  Yankee  electric- lighting  plant. 
Harbin  is  also  the  winter -quarters  and  general 
terminus  for  the  line  of  English  steamers  and 
ijargps."  


dent  Monroe  issued  his  caveat,  he  intended  it  to 
apply  to  the  future,  not  to  that  which  already 
was.  He  did  not  go  so  far  as  to  undertake  to 
drive  from  the  American  Continent  those  Euro- 
pean nations  which  were  already  there. 

"  KEKPISO    THINGS    AS    THEY    ARE." 

■•To  apply  the  same  doctrine  to  Asia  means 
simply  that  things  are  to  be  left  as  they  are  ;  and 
this  will  be  for  the  interest  of  the  United  States 
as  well  as  for  the  whole  Asiatic  Continent.  I 
may  be  a  little  ahead  of  time,  but  by  and  by  the 
United  States  will  come  to  this.  The  possession 
of  the  Philippines  is  a  new  thing  ;  but  after  a 
while,  perhaps  in  ten  years,  it  will  be  seen  that,  for 


A  SUGGESTION  that  it  may  be  time  for  the 
iv  United  States  to  extend  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine to  Asia  is  offered  by  Wu  Ting  Fang,  the 
Chinese  minister  at  Washington,  in  an  article  on 
•■America  in  the  Orient."  appearing  in  Ain^lee's 
for  June.  The  arguments  for  such  a  course,  as 
they  appeal  to  this  astute  diplomat,  are  set  forth 
at  the  end  of  bis  article,  as  follows  : 

'■There  are  those  who  say  that  this  is  too 
rapid.  But  is  it  not  logicjtl  ?  The  possession  of 
the  Philippines  brings  the  United  States  within 
'101}  miles  of  Asia — nearer  by  far  than  some  por- 
tions of  South  America  to  which  tlie  Monroe 
Doctrine  is  now  hold  to  apply.  It  is  a  measure 
iif  self-protection,  founded  on  justice  ;  and  if  the 
L'aited  Stales  is  to  be  an  Asiatic  power,  i  cannot 
see  why  logically  it  will  not  find  itself  in  time 
I'umpelled  to  guard  against  the  encroachments  of 
European  powers  in  thai  jmrt  of  the  world.  It 
i*  true  that  the  Monroe  Doctrine  was  intended 
"ri)|,'ina!ly  to  apply  to  the  American  Continent 
•lone,  but  the  principle  is  the  same  wherever 
foreign  encroachments  might  interfere  with 
American  interests.  It  will  not  be  necessary  to 
iDterfere  with  existing  conditions.      When  Presi. 


self- protection  and  for  the  maintenance  of  peace, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  have  all  nations  under- 
stand that  no  further  encroachments  on  the 
Asiatic  Continent  will  be  allowed.  When  that 
time  conies,  there  will  be  no  more  war.  After 
the  United  States  gets  a  firm  bold  on  the  Phil- 
ippines, and  begins  to  establish  American  com- 
merce and  to  branch  out  in  every  direction,  they 
will  become  more  and  more  impressed  with  the 
neci-ssity  of  keeping  things  as  they  are.  No  man 
can  ti'll  how  long  the  'open  door'  can  be  main. 
tained  in  the  East,  unless  further  aggressions  are 
prevented." 
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OUR  ATTITUDE  TOWARDS  THE  CHINESE. 

IN  the  June  Forum,  Mr.  Ho  Yow,  the  Chinese 
consul  general  at  San  Francisco,  discusses 
the  attitude  of  the  United  States  towanis  liis 
countrymen,  as  shown  in  the  Chinese  exclusion 
laws  passed  by  Congress.     He  says  : 

"  The  laws  of  the  United  States  prohibiting 
Chinese  immigration  are  without  parallel  in  the 
codes  of  the  world,  and  can  only  be  compared  to 
the  regulations  of  the  Chinese  nation  itself  in  a 
period  of  its  history  to  which  we  would  under  no 
consideration  revert. 

'*  Moreover,  in  addition  to  its  inherent  injus- 
tice, the  statute  is  based  on  a  misconception  of 
conditions  and  a  mistake  in  facts.  It  had  its 
origin  with  the  rabble.  Its  promoters  were 
speakers  from  the  tops  of  soap-boxes  and  the  tail- 
skids  of  drays.  It  was  caught  up  by  politicians 
when  the  clamor  had  gathered  strength  with  the 
mob,  and  when  appearances  indicated  that  the 
latter  could  poll  votes  enough  to  elect  its  ring- 
leadere  to  office.  Whenever  a  calm  and  dispas- 
sionate inquiry  into  the  conditions  was  held,  the 
verdict  w^as  sure  to  be  in  favor  of  the  Chinese  ; 
and  it  was  on  this  account  that  the  friends  of  jus- 
tice in  Congress  held  out  so  long  against  the  de- 
mands upon  that  body  for  measures  of  exclusion. 

THE    CHINESE    AS    RAILROAD    BUILDERS. 

*<  Nevertheless,  the  situation  here  as  regards 
the  Chinese  was  remarkable,  and,  in  the  nature 
of  things,  could  not  occur  again.  The  Chinese 
were  brought  here  to  grade  and  build  the  Central 
Pacific  Railroad.  A  thousand  miles  of  railroad 
had  to  be  laid  across  deserts  and  over  mountains 
• — perhaps  the  most  difficult  feat  of  railway  con- 
struction which,  up  to  that  time,  had  been  at- 
tempted in  the  United  States.  The  road  w^as  to 
be  built,  too,  in  a  part  of  the  continent  that  was 
practically  without  inhabitants,  and  therefore  in 
advance  of  settlement.  White  workmen  could 
not  be  had.  Three  thousand  miles  yawned  be- 
tween the  reservoirs  of  population,  and  the  jour- 
ney was  tedious  and  slow  ;  so  the  building  of  the 
railroad  had  to  be  pushed  at  once.  Ten  thousand 
men  were  needed,  and  rake  and  scrape  as  the 
builders  would,  only  800  whites  could  be  gathered 
to  engage  in  the  work. 

"In  this  exigency  the  experiment  with  Chi- 
nese laborers  was  tried.  At  first  it  was  thought 
that  they  would  prove  inefficient — that  they  were 
too  light  of  body  to  stand  the  heavy  work  ; 
that  they  could  not  endure  the  fatigues  of  the 
occupation.  A  few  were  put  upon  the  lightest 
parts  of  the  work  ;  and  since  these  proved  their 
ability  to  perform  well  all  they  were  set  to  do, 
the  experiment  was  extended,  and  before  long 
Chinese  were  doing  all  the  unskilled  labor  which 


the  work  required.  They  received  but  thirty - 
one  dollars  per  month  and  boarded  themselves, 
while  the  whites  were  paid  forty -five  dollars  per 
month  and  found.  Yet,  according  to  the  testi- 
mony of  James  Strobridge,  superintendent  of 
construction,  and  Charles  Crocker,  one  of  the 
five  proprietors  of  the  road,  who  had  charge  of 
the  construction,  the  Chinese  were  more  reliable 
and  more  efficient  laborers  than  the  whites. 
They  could  excel  the  whites  in  any  branch  of 
the  work,  whether  light  shoveling  or  the  heavi- 
est rock- drilling  ;  and  a  body  of  Chinese  even 
excelled  in  results  an  equal  number  of  picked 
Cornish  miners  who  were  set  to  drill  one  end  of 
a  tunnel  through  a  mountain.  The  Chinese 
were  put  upon  the  other  end,  and  the  two  gangs 
started  from  a  shaft  at  the  center. 

*  *  In  order  to  supply  the  thousands  of  Chinese 
required  for  this  great  work,  the  ooolie-ships  were 
kept  running  to  and  from  China,  bringing  their 
loads  of  immigrants  from  Kwangtung  Province. 
There  was  no  trouble  concerning  the  Chinese  so 
long  as  the  road  was  building.  Hittell's  *  His- 
tory of  California '  recites  how  the  white  labor- 
ers and  the  '  China  Boys  *  marched  together  in 
parade,  and  how  the  former  made  speeches  to 
the  latter,  extending  their  hands  in  comradeship. 

"  Suddenly,  however,  the  road  was  finished  ; 
and  this  army  of  15,000  laborers  was  idle  and  at 
large.  In  a  strange  land,  among  a  strange  peo- 
ple, with  no  capital  but  their  ability  and  willing- 
ness to  work,  thev  flocked  to  San  Francisco. 
Here  they  swarmed  upon  the  streets,  and,  con- 
spicuous from  their  racial  characteristics,  gave 
the  impression  that  tliere  was  an  immensely 
larger  number  of  them  in  the  district. 

HOW  TRADE  RELATIONS  ARE  AFFECTED. 

"  But  with  all  the  harshness  of 'the  exclusion, 
laws,  they  were  never  designed  to  affect  any  but 
the  laboring  classes.  They  were  not  intended  to- 
be  used  as  an  instrument  to  exclude  educated  men 
traveling  in  pursuit  of  knowledge,  merchants, 
coming  from  Ciiina  to  this  country  to  buy  goods 
or  to  start  an  industry  here,  or  those  going  from 
this  country  to  China  and  returning.  Such  are 
the  men  on  whose  shoulders  trade  rests,  and  it 
was  never  for  an  instant  proposed  that  the  stat- 
ute should  act  as  a  sword  to  sever  the  trade  rela- 
tions of  the  countries.  Yet  we  recognize  that 
this  very  thing  is  now  being  done  ; — tliough,  I 
believe,  unwittingly. 

'*  Since  the  law  denies  to  Chinese  laborers  the 
right  to  enter  the  country,  there  should  be,  as  an 
offset,  a  liberal  policy  regarding  the  classes  al- 
lowed to  enter.  Yet  tins  is  not  the  case.  The 
utmost  rigor  is  exercised  towards  the  merchants 
and  travelers  coming  to  the  United  States  ;  and 
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no  mechanism  which  ingenuity  can  devise  could 
more    effectually  operate   to   keep  these  classes 
away.      Scarcely  two  months  have  elapsed  since 
sixty- three    merchants    from    Southern   China, 
coming  to  the  United  States  for  commercial  pur- 
poses, -were  prevented  from  landing  at  San  Fran- 
cisco, hecause  their  certificates  disclosed  that  a 
word  had  not  been  translated  from  the  Chinese 
original    into   the    English — a   lack  which   may 
have  been  as  much  the  fault  of  the  American 
representative  in  China  who  visid  the  papers  as 
of   the  Chinese  oflBcial  who  issued  them.     The 
English  version  recited  that  they  were  merchants, 
but  did  not  state  what  kind  of  merchants. 

**The  Chinese  oflBcial  representatives  in  the 
United  States  tried  hard  to  secure  the  landing  of 
these  people  upon  some  kind  of  an  arrangement 
whereby  they  would  not  be  put  to  the  loss  and 
inconvenience  of  returning  to  China  merely  to 
have  such  such  a  small  defect  corrected.  But 
the  department  was  inexorable,  ignoring  all  for- 
mer decisions  and  precedents.  No  regard  was 
paid  as  to  how  much  these  intending  purchasers 
in  American  markets  lost  by  the  delay,  nor  was 
there  any  doubt  expressed  as  to  whether  or  not 
they  had  come  to  this  country  to  buy  their  goods. 
They  were  compelled  to  return  to  China,  and  the 
reports  received  from  them  state  that  they  will 
make  their  purchases  in  England. 

**  Nor  is  this  harshness  confined  to  the  visitors 
from  China.  It  is  extended  with  even  more 
severity  to  resident  Chinese  merchants  who  go 
to  China  intending  to  return  to  their  business  in 
this  country.  Many  of  the  Chinese  merchants  of 
the  United  States  are  exporters  to  China,  and 
find  it  necessary  to  go  there  once  in  a  few  years 
to  look  after  their  affairs.  Under  a  recent  rul- 
ing of  the  department  this  trade  promises  to  be 
entirely  broken  up  ;  for  it  cannot  be  imagined 
that  henceforth  any  merchant  will  attempt  to  go 
to  China  with  any  serious  hopes  of  ever  getting 
back  to  his  business  in  this  country." 

IS  THE  "OPEN  DOOR"  GUARANTEED? 

IN  the  National  Review  for  June,  Mr.  R.  Yer- 
burgh,  M.P.,  has  a  paper  entitled  ''  Count 
Muravieff's  Triumph,"  in  which  he  quotes  from 
the  correspondence  of  our  State  Department  with 
the  European  powers  in  the  matter  of  the  '*  open 
door"  in  China,  and  seems  to  show  that  Russia 
has  given  no  definite  assurance  as  to  equal  treat- 
ment at  all.  The  following  is  an  extract  from 
Count  Muravieff's  letter  of  December  18: 

'*  In  so  far  as  the  territory  leased  by  China  to 
Russia  is  concerned,  the  Imperial  Government 
has  already  demonstrated  its  firm  intention  to 
USHiOW  the  policy  of  the  '  open  door  '  by  creating 


Dalny  (Talienwan)  a  free  port ;  and  if  at  some 
future  time  that  port,  although  remaining  free 
itself,  should  be  separated  by  a  customs  limit 
from  other  portions  of  the  territory  in  question, 
the  customs  duties  would  be  levied,  in  the  zone 
subject  to  the  tariff,  upon  all  foreign  merchants 
without  distinction  as  to  nationality." 

WHAT    THE    UNITED    STATES    PROPOSED. 

Mr.  Yerburgh  interprets  this  to  mean  that 
Russia  only  guarantees  that  foreign  merchants 
will  obtain  equal  treatment,  but  that  Russian 
merchants,  not  being  foreign,  may  obtain  pref- 
erential treatment.  The  exact  proposals  made 
by  the  United  States  were  that  each  power  should 
guarantee — 

*'  1.  That  it  will  in  nowise  interfere  with  any 
treaty  port  or  any  vested  interest  within  any  so- 
called  '  sphere  of  interest '  or  leased  territory  it 
may  have  in  China.  • 

^'  2.  That  the  Chinese  treaty  tariff  of  the  time 
being  shall  apply  to  all  merchandise  landed  or 
shipped  to  all  such  ports  as  are  within  such 
•  sphere  of  interest '  (unless  they  be  *  free  ports '), 
no  matter  to  what  nationality  it  may  belong,  and 
that  duties  so  leviable  shall  be  collected  by  the 
Chinese  Government. 

'<3.  That  it  will  levy  no  higher  harbor  dues 
on  vessels  of  another  nationality  frequenting  any 
port  in  such  '  sphere '  than  shall  be  levied  on 
vessels  of  its  own  nationality — and  no  higher 
railroad  charges  over  lines  built,  controlled,  or 
operated  within  its  *  sphere '  on  merchandise  be- 
longing to  citizens  or  subjects  of  other  nationali- 
ties transported  through  such  *  spheres '  than 
shall  be  levied  on  similar  merchandise  belonging 
to  its  own  nationality  transported  over  equal  dis- 
tances." 

WERE    THE    PROPOSALS    ACCEPTED  ? 

All  the  powers,  with  the  exception  of  Russia, 
agreed  to  make  the  declaration  asked  for  on  the 
condition  that  a  similar  declaration  was  made  by 
the  other  powers  concerned.  But  only  Great 
Britam  and  Italy  have  expressly  agreed  to  make 
it.  Mr.  White,  the  American  charge  d'affaires, 
sent  Lord  Salisbury  copies  of  the  replies  received 
from  the  powers,  adding  that,  as  all  the  powers 
had  complied  with  the  United  States'  proposals, 
he  would  consider  Lord  Salisbury's  consent  final 
and  definitive.  Lord  Salisbury  consented  to 
this  ;  and  Mr.  Yerburgh  naturally  wants  to 
know  how  Lord  Salisbury,  with  Russia's  reply 
before  him,  could  liave  admitted  that  the  United 
States  was  justified  in  asserting  that  her  proposals 
had  been  accepted.  *  *  It  is  another  triumph  of 
the  astute  Muscovite  over  the  confiding  Anglo- 
Saxon,"  says  Mr.  Yerburgh,  philosophically. 
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THE  PROBLEM  OF  CENTRAL  ASIA. 

IN  the  Fortnightly  Review  for  June,  Mr.  De- 
metrius C.  Boulger  makes  a  plea  for  a  defi- 
nite agreement  on  England's  part  with  the 
Afghan  Ameer  as  to  the  defense  of  his  country, 
and  at  the  same  time  for  a  definite  declaration 
to  Russia  of  England's  determination  to  uphold 
its  integrity.  The  article  is  a  very  reasonable 
one,  and  is  interesting  just  now  as  recalling  the 
fact  that  the  far  East  is  not  the  only  spot  over 
which  Great  Britain  may  at  any  moment  find 
herself  in  acute  antagonism  to  Russia. 

THE    TWO    POLICIES. 

Practically  there  are  only  two  policies  which 
England  can  adopt  with  regard  to  Afghanistan. 
The  first  is  the  maintenance  of  its  integrity,  and 
the  second  the  division  of  the  country  with  Rus- 
sia. It  is  the  former  policy  which  Mr.  Boulger 
advocates  ;  and  the  further. purpose  of  his  arti- 
cle is  to  show  how  to  make  this  policy  definite 
and  effective.  England  should,  he  says,  first 
give  a  definite  pledge  to  the  Ameer  to  uphold 
his  sovereignty  under  all  circumstances.  The 
present  pledge  is  merely  a  qualified  one.  She 
should  then  make  a  definite  statement  that  she 
should  regard  a  Russian  advance  as  a  casus  belli. 
She  should  pacify  the  Ameer  by  receiving  a 
diplomatic  agent  in  London. 

NO    DIVISION. 

The  advantage  of  this  policy  is  that  it  would 
conciliate  the  Ameer  and  remove  his  doubts  as 
to  England's  reliability  ;  thus  drawing  him  prob- 
ably to  England's  side,  and  making  him  her  ally. 
Russia  could  not  resent  this  step,  as  she  has  often 
declared  Afghanistan  to  be  outside  her  sphere  of 
interest. 

For  the  alternative  policy  of  dividing  the 
country  with  Russia  there  is  nothing  to  be  said. 
The  most  difficult  and  intractable  part  of  the 
population  would  fall  to  England's  share.  If  the 
Russians  were  to  seize  Herat,  the  Afghans  would 
not  regard  it  as  a  serious  blow  to  their  independ- 
ence ;  whereas  if  England,  acquiescing  in  the 
Russian  advance,  were  to  seize  Kabul  and  Kan- 
dahar as  compensation,  they  would  look  on  their 
independence  as  destroyed.  Such  a  step  would 
alienate  the  Afghans  and  assist  the  Russians. 
England's  prudent  course  would  be  to  keep 
within  her  present  frontiers  and  allow  Russia 
to  advance,  leaving  it  to  the  Ameer  to  decide 
when  the  Anglo-Indian  army  should  advance  to 
his  support.  Any  other  policy  might  result  in 
throwing  the  Afghans  into  Russia's  arms,  and 
there  would  be  no  reason  why  they  should  not 
act  as  Russia's  advance-guard  of  invasion,  as  they 
did  for  Asiatic  invaders  in  the  past. 


A    CLAIM    FOR    TELEGRAPHS. 

In  return  for  a  definite  guarantee  against  in- 
vasion, England  might  ask  the  Ameer  to  allow 
the  construction  of  telegraphs  and  the  establish- 
ment of  agents  along  the  frontiers  she  had  under- 
taken to  defend,  at  the  same  time  leaving  the 
defense  of  the  frontier  primarily  to  the  Afghans 
themselves. 


JAPAN  AND  KOREA. 

IN  the  United  Service  Magazine  for  June,  Capt. 
R.  J.  Byford  Mair,  of  the  Royal  Engineers, 
gives  a  brief  exposition  of  the  Korean  question  as 
it  appears  to  the  Japanese  "man  in  the  street." 
He  savs  : 

'<The  independence  of  tlie  Korean  kingdom 
has  always  been  looked  upon  by  Japan,  before 
and  since  it  entered  the  arena  of  the  great  na- 
tions, as  essential  to  its  welfare,  if  not  to  its  very 
existence.  The  Japanese  have  fought  to  pre- 
serve it ;  and  in  1894,  when  they  entered  upon 
the  war  witli  China,  they  fully  believed  that  they 
were  about  to  settle  the  question  one  way  or  the 
other — if  not  forever,  at  least  for  many  genera- 
tions to  come.  Unfortunately  for  them,  as  we 
now  know,  they  were  reckoning  without  all  their 
hosts.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  three  Eu- 
ropean powers,  at  the  instigation  of  one  of  them, 
stepped  in  to  deprive  them  of  the  fruits  of  vic- 
tory; and,  as  it  turned  out,  a  permanent  solution 
of  the  question  was  farther  off  than  ever,  owing 
to  the  *  come-to-stay  '  appearance  on  the  scene  of 
a  great  power  which  claimed  a  voice  in  any  set- 
tlement which  might  be  proposed.  Since  the 
Treaty  of  Shimonoseki  was  ratified,  there  has 
been  a  perpetual  struggle — checked  for  a  time, 
perhaps,  by  the  convention  of  April,  1898,  but 
since  renewed  with  redoubled  vigor  on  both  sides 
— between  Russia  and  Japan  to  obtain  a  pre- 
dominating influence  in  Korea.  The  pendulum 
swings  first  to  one  side  and  then  to  the  other  ; 
at  one  moment  Russia  seems  to  have  at  length 
obtained  the  firm  footing  in  the  peninsula  for 
which  she  is  incessantly  striving,  but  at  the  next 
it  becomes  evident  that  tliis  is  more  apparent 
than  real.  The  pendulum  then  swings  in  favor 
of  Japan,  who  ousts  her  rival  from  the  premier 
position  only  to  be  herself  ousted  in  turn.  This 
has  happened  so  often,  and  the  struggle  is  so 
persistent  and  continuous,  that  shrewd  observers 
on  the  spot  declare  that  there  can  be  only  one 
end  to  it  all,  and  that  hostilities  alone  can  settle 
the  question  as  to  who  is  to  permanently  obtain 
a  predominant  influence.  Japan,  with  her  for- 
midable fleet  and  highly  trained  army,  will  not 
lightly  consent  to  be  overridden  by  Russia  or 
anybody  else  on  a  question  which  she  considers 
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of  vital  importance  to  her  future  welfare  ;  and 
Russia  has  apparently  made  up  her  mind  that  she 
is  destined  to  absorb  Korea,  as  she  has  absorbed 
so  much  other  territory.  Some  day,  therefore, 
one  side  will  have  to  give  way  to  the  other. 
Which  will  it  be  ?  It  will  be  then  that  the  peo- 
ple of  Japan,  as  Lord  Salisbury  has  told  us,  will 
step  in  and  decide  whether  they  are  prepared  to 
again  have  recourse  to  the  ultima  ratio ^  the 
strength  of  their  own  right  arm,  to  decide  the 
question  at  issue." 

MR.  BRYAN  ON  THE  ISSUE  IN  THE  CAMPAIGN. 

MR.  BRYAN'S  article  in  the  North  American 
Review  for  June  is  a  notable  deliverance. 
Presidential  candidates  in  this  country  have  usu- 
ally preserved  a  discreet  silence  respecting  cam- 
paign issues  until  their  parties  have  made  formal 
declarations  of  principles.  Mr.  Bryan  has  cho- 
sen not  to  wait  for  the  Democratic  platform  of 
1900  to  be  adopted  and  promulgated,  but  has 
framed  and  announced  his  own  platform  through 
the  medium  of  this  North  American  article.  No 
letter  of  acceptance  of  a  nomination,  the  candi- 
date's time-honored  and  recognized  channel  of 
conamunication  with  the  members  of  liis  party, 
could  give  a  more  explicit  statement  of  views  as 
to  the  questions  of  the  hour  in  American  poli- 
•ics  than  is  embodied  in  this  article,  published 
with  no  semblance  of  ofiBcial  party  sanction. 

The  very  title  of  the  paper  is  significant — 
**  Tiie  Issue  in  the  Presidential  Campaign."  Mr. 
Bryan  believes  that  the  various  questions  now 
agitating  the  public  mind  in  this  country  are  but 
different  aspects  of  the  one  dominant  issue — 
'*the  issue  between  plutocracy  and  democracy. 
All  the  questions  under  discussion  will,  in  their 
last  analysis,  disclose  the  conflict  between  the 
dollar  and  the  man — a  conflict  as  old  as  the  hu- 
man race,  and  one  wliich  will  continue  as  long  as 
the  human  race  endures." 

SIXTEEN    TO    ONE    AGAIN. 

Mr.  Bryan  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  his  position 
on  the  question  of  free  silver  versus  the  gold 
standard.  After  speaking  of  the  demonetiza- 
tion of  the  silver  dollar  in  1873,  he  declares  that 
for  23  years  after  that  action  the  dominant  party 
was  controlled  by  the  financiers  and  the  gold 
standard  maintained  in  spite  of  popular  protest, 
although  every  party  was  pledged  to  restore  the 
double  standard. 

**Iii  1896  the  Democrats  refused  to  be  any 
longer  parties  to  the  duplicity,  and  took  an  open 
and  unequivocal  position  in  favor  of  the  imme- 
diate restoration  of  bimetallism  by  the  independ- 
ent action  of  this  country  at  tlie  present  legal 


ratio.  This  positive  and  definite  platform  was 
necessary  because  of  the  cunningly  devised  eva- 
sions and  ambiguities  which  had  been  written 
into  the  platforms  of  the  two  leading  parties. 
The  Republican  leaders,  on  the  other  hand,  con- 
tinued their  policy  of  deception,  and  held  out  to 
the  Republican  bimetallists  of  the  West  the  de- 
lusive hope  of  an  international  agreement,  while 
they  openly  promised  the  Eastern  believers  in 
monometallism  that  the  gold  standard  would  be 
maintained  until  an  international  agreement  could 
he  secured,  and  secretly  assured  them  that  that 
meant  forever. 

"  After  the  election,  the  administration  adopted 
a  double -standard  method  of  dealing  with  the 
subject.  A  commission  was  sent  to  Europe  to 
plead  for  international  bimetallism,  while  a  gold- 
standard  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  was  openly 
at  work  in  this  country  defending  monometallism. 
In  1896  the  money  question  occupied  by  far  the 
greater  portion  of  public  attention.  Since  1896 
the  same  sordid  doctrine  that  manifested  itself 
in  the  gold  standard  has  manifested  itself  in  sev- 
eral new  ways,  and  to-day  three  questions  con- 
test for  primacy — the  money  question,  the  trust 
question,  and  imperialism.  There  are  several 
other  questions  of  scarcely  less  importance,  but 
the  lines  of  division  upon  these  run  practically 
parallel  with  the  lines  which  separate  the  people 
upon  the  three  greater  ones.  If  a  man  opposes 
the  gold  standard,  trusts,  and  imperialism, — all 
three, — the  chances  are  a  hundred  to  one  that  he 
is  in  favor  of  arbitration,  the  income  tax,  and  the 
election  of  United  States  Senators  by  a  direct 
vote  of  the  people,  and  is  opposed  to  govern- 
ment by  injunction  and  the  blacklist.  If  a  man 
favors  the  gold  standard,  the  trusts,  and  imperial- 
ism,— all  three, — the  chances  are  equally  great 
that  he  regards  the  demand  for  arbitration  as  an 
impertinence,  defends  government  by  injunction 
and  the  blacklist,  views  the  income  tax  as  a  dis- 
couragement to  thrift,  and  will  oppose  the  elec- 
tion of  Senators  by  the  people  as  soon  as  he 
learns  that  it  will  lessen  the  influence  of  corpo- 
rations in  the  Senate.  When  a  person  is  with 
the  Democrats  on  one  or  two  of  these  questions, 
but  not  on  all,  his  position  on  the  subordinate 
questions  is  not  so  easily  calculated.  The  human 
mind  is  consistent,  but  time  is  required  for  the 
application  of  fundamental  principles  to  all  these 
questions." 

In  Mr.  Bryan's  opinion  the  contest  between 
monometallism  and  bimetallism  is  a  world-wide 
contest,  and  must  go  on  until  silver  is  once  more 
a  money  metal  equal  with  gold,  or  until  the  gold 
standard  becomes  universal. 

Admitting  that  we  have  largely  increased  our 
supply  of  gold  in  the  last  three  years,  the  action 
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of  England  in  placing  India  upon  the  gold  stan- 
dard is  likely  to  cause  a  drain  on  that  supply. 
The  fall  of  prices  will  be  temporarily  retarded 
by  the  increased  production  of  gold,  but  silver 
will  still  be  required  as  a  standard  money  in  the 
long  run. 

**  It  is  needless  to  discuss  the  ratio,  since  there 
is  no  division  of  sentiment  among  those  who  are 
actually  trying  to  secure  bimetallism.  There  is 
a  positive,  earnest,  and  active  force  behind  the 
present  legal  ratio  of  sixteen  to  one  ;  there  is  no 
positive,  earnest,  or  active  force  behind  any 
other  ratio.  Neither  is  it  any  longer  necessary 
to  discuss  international  bimetallism.  The  con- 
test upon  this  question  must  be  between  those 
who  believe  in  the  gold  standard  on  the  one  side 
and,  on  the  other  side,  those  who  believe  in  a 
financial  policy  made  by  the  American  people  for 
themselves.'* 

THE    TRUST    QUESTION. 

On  the  trust,  as  on  the  money  question,  says 
Mr.  Bryan,  the  line  is  drawn  between  those  who 
believe  that  money  is  the  only  thing  to  be  con- 
sidered and  those  who  believe  that  the  people 
have  rights  that  should  be  respected. 

Mr.  Bryan  demands  legislation  against  private 
monopoly  in  every  form.  '*Tlie  power  to  con- 
trol the  price  of  anything  which  the  people  need 
cannot  safely  be  trusted  to  any  private  individual 
or  association  of  individuals,  because  selfishness 
is  universal,  and  the  temptation  to  use  such  a 
power  for  personal  advantage  is  too  great." 

**  While  State  legislatures  can  do  much.  Con- 
gressional action  is  necessary  to  complete  the  de- 
struction of  the  trusts.  A  State  can  prevent  the 
creation  of  a  monopoly  within  its  borders,  and 
can  also  exclude  a  foreign  monopoly.  But  this 
remedy  is  not  suflScient ;  for,  if  a  monopoly 
really  exists  and  is  prevented  from  doing  busi- 
ness in  any  State,  the  people  of  that  State  will 
be  deprived  of  the  use  of  that  particular  article 
until  it  can  be  produced  within  the  State.  In- 
stead of  shutting  a  monopoly  out  of  one  State 
and  leaving  it  forty- four  States  to  do  business  in, 
we  should  shut  it  up  in  the  State  of  its  origin 
and  take  the  other  forty -four  away  from  it. 
This  can  be  done  by  an  act  of  Congress  making 
it  necessary  for  a  corporation,  organized  in  any 
State,  to  take  out  a  license  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment before  doing  business  outside  of  that 
State  ;  the  license  not  to  interfere,  however,  with 
regulations  imposed  by  other  States.  Such  a 
license,  granted  only  upon  evidence  that  there  is 
no  water  in  the  stock  of  the  corporation,  and 
that  it  has  not  attempted  and  is  not  attempting 
to  monopolize  any  branch  of  business  or  the 
production  of  any  article  of  merchandise,  would 


compel  the  dissolution   of  existing  monopolies 
and  prevent  the  creation  of  new  ones." 


•*  IMPERIALISM. 


M 


On  the  subject  of  our  policy  in  the  Philippines 
Mr.  Bryan  is  distinctly  and  unequivocally  *<agin 
the  Government."  The  following  paragraphs 
from  his  article  embody  some  of  his  more  strik- 
ing thoughts  regarding  the  *' imperialism"  of 
President  McKinley's  administration  : 

*  <  The  theory  that  our  race  is  divinely  appointed 
to  seize  by  force  or  purchase  at  auction  groups 
of  inferior  people,'  and  govern  them,  with 
benevolent  purposes  avowed  and  with  trade  ad- 
vantages on  the  side,  carries  us  back  to  the  creed 
of  kings  and  to  the  gospel  of  force." 

*'  There  are  degrees  of  intelligence  ;  some  peo- 
ple can  and  do  govern  themselves  better  than 
others,  and  it  is  possible  that  the  people  living 
near  the  equator  will  never,  owing  to  climatic 
conditions,  reach  the  governmental  standards  of 
the  temperate  zone.  But  it  is  absurd  to  say  that 
God  would  create  the  Filipinos  and  then  leave 
them  for  thousands  of  years  helpless,  until  Spain 
found  them  and  threw  her  protecting  arms  around 
them  ;  and  it  is  equally  absurd  to  say  that  Spain 
could  sell  to  us  the  right  to  act  as  guardians  of  a 
people  whom  she  governed  by  force." 

**  One  of  the  great  objections  to  imperialism  is 
that  it  destroys  our  proud  preeminence  among 
the  nations.  When  the  doctrine  of  self-govern- 
ment is  abandoned,  the  United  States  will  cease 
to  be  a  moral  factor  in  the  world's  progress.  We 
cannot  preach  the  doctrine  that  governments 
come  up  from  the  people,  and  at  the  same  time 
practice  the  doctrine  that  governments  rest  upon 
brute  force.  We  cannot  set  a  high  and  honor- 
able example  for  the  emulation  of  mankind  while 
we  roam  the  world  like  beasts  of  prey  seeking 
whom  we  may  devour." 


THE  DEMOCRATIC  CONVENTION  CITY. 

IN  the  July  Cosmopolitan,  Mr.  Charles  S.  Gleed 
gives  an  account  of  Kansas  City,  the  town 
in  which  the  Democratic  National  Convention  is 
about  to  meet  as  this  magazine  appears.  Mr. 
Gleed  assures  his  readers  that  the  theaters  and 
hotels  of  Kansas  City  are  in  advance  of  those  of 
any  other  city  of  like  size  in  the  country,  and 
that  there  will  be  no  danger  of  failure  in  the  en- 
tertainment of  the  great  company  to  assemble 
July  4th  for  the  nomination  of  Democratic  candi- 
dates for  President  and  Vice-President  of  the 
United  States.  The  great  hall  in  which  the 
Democratic  National  Convention  will  be  held  has 
just  been  reconstructed.  It  was  originally  built 
les8  than  two  years  ago  by  popular  subscription , 
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a.nd  was  destroyed  by  fire  about  three  montlis  ago. 
Before  tlie  fire  liai:!  been  subdued,  a  new  subscrip- 
tion had  been  started  and  tiie  whole  structure 
built  anew.  It  will  hold  22,  SOU  people,  and  is 
said  by  critics  to  be  the  most  perfect  building  of 
its  kind  in  the  Uniied  .States — if  not  in  the  world. 
The  new  building  has  been  made  almost  fireproof. 

THE    OHBAT    BOOM    OK    1875. 

Kansas  City  has,  in  Mr.  Gleed's  words,  "  bad 
to  work  for  a  living."  She  has  come  into  her 
present  vigor  and  prosperity 
by  the  sweat  of  her  brow. 
She  had  her  notable  ' '  boom, 
beginning  about  IH75. "  For 
ten  years  or  more,  it  was  dif  ■ 
ficult  to  make  any  real-estate 
investment  in  the  city  that 
did  not  yield  a  profit— or 
offer  to  yield  one.  It  is 
doubtful  if  any  sucii  carnival 
of  city  real-estate  speculation 
ever  occurred  anywhere  else 
in  this  country.  The  platted 
land  about  the  city  extended 
out  and  out  until,  if  the  loU 
had  been  well  occupied,  tiie 

city  would  have  been  almost      ctmric,,  Dfiiici,,.jw<>>o/i;fl.i, 
as  large  as  London.    "Prices  union  di 

went  up  and  up.  Every 
I'rofit  made  the  speculators  bolder,  and  this 
boldness  stiffened  prices.  Year  after  year  this 
reciprocal  stimulation  of  the  real-estate  mar- 
ket was  kept  up,  and  the  ultimate  victims  mul- 
tiplied accordingly.  The  end  came,  and  values 
fell  with  a  crash.  Scarcely  a  man  escaped. 
Banks  broke,  and  thousands  who  thought  them- 
selves rich  were  proved  to  be  bankrupt  or  per- 
manently crippled.  .  .  .  But  the  bad  dream 
passed,  and  courage  returned  to  triose  who  sur- 
vive<l  the  wreck  ;  and  at  this  time  little  remains 
to  tell  the  tale  of  tlie  great  debauch,  except  an 
unusual  proportion  of  vacant  lots  in  the  business 
part  of  the  city.  In  the  long  run  this  may  be  a 
good  thing,  as  it  will  likely  iiiBuence  the  erec- 
tion of  ampler  buildings  with  larger  ground- 
sjiace,  and  not  so  much  invasion  of  the  upper 
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Kansas  City  is  surrounded  by  an  ocean  of  fat 
land  studded  with  mines  and  garnished  with  for- 
eets — both  of  fabulous  extent  and  value.  From 
the  wheat-loaded  plains  of  the  far  north  to  the 
cotton -cove  red  leagues  of  the  south,  there  is 
scarcely  an  acre  that  is  not  fruitful  beyond  any 
like  srea  elsewhere  in  the  world. 

"  AU  the  people  of  the  earth  could  be  fed  from 


the  land  within  a  circle  of  a  1,000-mile  radius 
around  Kansas  City.  Not  only  could  they  be 
fed,  but  all  their  other  necessities  could  be  sup- 
plied. Iron,  oil,  lumlwr,  gold,  silver,  coal,  salt 
— everything  which  men  must  use,  or  may  well 
use,  comes  out  of  this  magic  circle  of  which 
Kansas  City  is  the  center.  Thus  it  is  not  strange 
that  we  see  wonderful  ligures  made  by  Kansas 
City's  business  institutions.  Last  year  in  her 
packing- houses  2,646,073  swine  ran  down  a 
steep  place  into  hot  water.     Nearly  a  million 


head  of  cattle  rendered  unto  the  packers  the 
things  tbat  are  the  packers'.  The  stockyards 
handled  over  G, 000,000  head  of  live.stoek,  worth 
tI21, 706.632.  Three  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand barrels  of  flour  were  turned  out  of  her 
mills.  The  hoi-se  and  mule  merchants  handled 
31,G77  horses  and  mules.  She  received  bushels 
of  grain  as  follows:  wheat,  20,341,100;  corn, 
8,682, 7.'>0  ;  oats,  2,388,000  ;  rye,  183,300  ;  bar- 
ley, 17,600.  Kansas  City  sells  more  agricultural 
implements  than  any  other  town  ;  she  has  the 
largest  horse  and  mule  stables  in  the  world,  and 
the  largest  live-stock  market  in  the  Union  ex- 
cept Cliicago,  She  is  second  to  Chicago  only 
as  a  railroad  center.  Last  year  her  bank- 
clearings  were  $648,270,711,  and  on  Decem- 
ber 2  of  last  year  her  bank  deposits  were  $49,- 
018,130.  Her  wholesale  business  amounted  to 
$225,000,000." 


THE   CITY    FROM    . 


INIC   POINT   OF   VIEW. 


In  the  early  days,  Kansas  City  was  a  town  of 
unexampled  roughness  and  disorder.  "The  day 
of  decoration  in  time  arrived.  Streets  were  well 
paved.  Unsightly  bluffs  were  dumped  into  hide- 
ous gulches.  Palaces  wei-e  built.  Engineers  and 
gardeners  scattered  gentle  slopes  and  pleasing 
curves  in  liberal  profusion.     Trees  and  flowers 
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gladdened  the  eye,  and  blue  grass  carpeted  the 
hills.  Then  the  park  idea  took  possession  of 
the  people,  and  a  park  system  really  entitled  to 
be  called  magnificent  was  brought  into  existence. 
Nearly  two  thousand  acres  of  well- chosen  and 
well -distributed  park  land  is  justly  the  pride  of 
the  people.  The  roughest  part  of  the  area  is  the 
steep  bluff- side  which  overlooks  the  Union  Sta- 
tion. It  is  now  covered  with  squatters'  cabins, 
and  is  as  unlovely  as  neglect  and  disfiguration 
can  make  it.  Soon  it  will  blossom  as  the  rose, 
and  furnish  a  sweet  retreat  from  the  dust  and 
heat  of  the  great  yards  below.  A  part  of  the 
park  system  will  overlook  the  Kansas  Valley,  a 
part  the  Missouri  Valley,  and  other  parts  will  be 
in  the  middle  and  on  the  circumference  of  the 
.city.  From  the  beautiful  Country  Club  on  the 
south  to  the  stately  bluffs  overlooking  the  Mis- 
souri Valley  on  the  north,  there  will  be  a  chain  of 
charming  parks  and  boulevards." 


HUNTING  IN  THE  INDIAN  GHAUTS. 

MR.  CASPAR  WHITNEY,  the  editor  of 
Outing  under  its  new  proprietorship,  and 
indeed  one  of  the  proprietors  himself,  has 
already  strikingly  improved  the  contents  and 
appearance  of  this  magazine.  Mr.  Whitney 
believes  with  earnestness  and  enthusiasm  that 
there  is  a  real  and  extensive  literature  of  sport,, 
and  certainly  no  man  is  better  fitted  to  prove  this 
than  he.  In  the  July  number  of  Outing^  there  are 
many  attractive  features,  not  only  to  the  sports- 
man proper,  but  to  every  one  who  has  a  mind 
for  outdoor  recreation.  Among  these  is  a  descrip- 
tion by  Mr.  Herbert  Hudson  of  hunting  <*  In  the 
Jungles  of  the  Ghauts."  The  Ghauts,  as  Mr. 
Kipling  has  taught  a  great  many  Americans,  are 
a  range  of  mountains  in  Mysore,  running  down 
the  west  coast.  The  hills  are  from  2,000  to  6,000 
feet  high,  and  the  district  is  one  of  the  most  pro- 
ductive in  India,  especially  for  coffee-growing. 
Yet  there  are  very  few  Europeans,  and  the  natives 
believe  in  a  life  of  aboriginal  simplicity,  and  vary 
their  farming  with  the  hunting  of  wild  animals  in 
the  yet  undisturbed  jungle.  Mr.  Hudson  describes 
the  methods  of  the  beat,  in  which  the  sportsmen 
may  be  armed  with  guns  or  native  bow  and 
arrows.  The  bow  is  made  of  seasoned  bamboo, 
and  the  string  is  made  of  a  strip  of  the  same 
wood.  The  arrows  are  formidable- looking  shafts, 
furnished  with  sharp  steel  points. 

**  A  likely  bit  of  cover  having  been  fixed  on, 
the  shooters  are  ranged  around  it  in  horseshoe 
form,  while  a  party  of  from  ten  to  twenty  beat- 
ers walk  through  in  line  shouting  and  yelling,  so 
as  to  drive  out  the  quarry. 

<*  There  are  few  things  more  exciting  than  a 


beat  in  the  jungle.  Though  one  may  have  to 
wait  drive  after  drive  without  seeing  anything, 
yet  one  can  never  be  certain  that  something  will 
not  come  out,  even  at  the  last  moment ;  for 
though  animals  as  a  rule  start  off  at  the  slightest 
sound,  deer  will  very  often  lie  very  close,  and 
come  out  immediately  in  front  of  the  beaters. 
Then,  again,  we  never  know  what  is  going  to 
come  out ;  it  may  be  a  barking  deer  or  it  may 
be  a  tiger. 

<<  When  the  first  sound  is  heard  of  an  animal 
knocking  against  the  hollow  bamboos,  one  is 
raised  to  a  great  pitch  of  expectancy  ;  the  noise 
comes  in  waves,  which  echo  and  reverberate 
through  the  forest.  Every  now  and  then  it 
ceases  as  the  animal  stops  to  listen  ;  then  it  re- 
commences, gradually  coming  nearer  and  nearer, 
yet  its  direction  is  very  difficult  to  locate,  and 
one  requires  a  practiced  ear  to  judge  where  the 
animal  will  come  out." 

The  most  extraordinary  method  of  hunting 
is  that  of  the  Iiillman  in  capturing  deer  : 

* '  Patient  observation  discovers  a  favorite  deer- 
haunt,  where  the  animals,  after  grazing  their  fill, 
lie  down  and  chew  the  cud  at  ease.  This  spot  is 
carefully  surrounded  by  a  considerable  number 
of  men,  each  provided  with  a  tiny  tom-tom. 
The  object  is  not  to  frighten  the  herd  to  any 
great  degree,  as  that  would  probably  end  in  their 
breaking  through  the  cordon  and  escaping  ;  so, 
by  a  gentle  tapping  of  the  drum  and  an  occa- 
sional gleam  of  a  torch,  they  keep  the  hemmed- 
in  animals  in  a  state  of  alarm,  sufficiently  pro- 
longed to  prevent  the  frightened  creatures  chew- 
ing the  cud. 

<*The  consequence  is  that  after  a  few  hours 
the  herbage  consumed  by  the  deer  remains  undi- 
gested, their  stomachs  swell,  and  they  are  pre- 
vented from  running  as  fast  as  they  originally 
could.  When  the  men  see  that  the  deer  are  in 
this  state  they  let  slip  their  pariah  dogs,  and  arm- 
ing themselves  with  bows  and  arrows,  knives, 
clubs,  and  whatever  comes  handy,  go  for  the 
well-nigh  helpless  deer,  and  invariably  make  a 
good  bag." 

ERNST  HAECKEL  AND  THE  NEW  ZOOLOGY. 

DR.  HENRY  SMITH  WILLIAMS  contrib- 
utes  to  the  July  number  of  Harper's  one  of 
his  excellent  articles  on  the  scientific  achieve- 
ments of  the  nineteenth  century,  occupying  him- 
self in  this  essay  with  * '  Prof.  Ernst  Haeckel  and 
the  New  Zoology."  Professor  Haeckel  is  at 
the  University  of  Jena.  He  is  Germany's  great- 
est naturalist,  and  *  *  one  of  the  most  philosophical 
zoologists  of  any  country  or  any  age."  Haeckel 
has  trained  his  attention  to  the  study  of  animal 
life  rather  than  vegetable  life.     He  is  an  artist 
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as  well  aa  a  great  scientist,  and,  aside  from  num- 
berless technical  drawings,  lie  has  made  hundreds 
of  paintings  which  fthow  esthetic  feeling  as  well 

cy.  It  is  astonish- 
ing that  Haeckel 
should  have  such  a 
wide  range  of  mind 
wlien  one  considers 
what  his  initial 
work  in  the  further- 
ance of  scientific 
knowledge  has 
been.  Dr.  Williams 
says  there  is  proba- 
bly no  man  living 
whose  mind  con- 
tains a  larger  store 

of  technical  scienci-  prof.  Eiwar  raeckbl. 

fie  facts  ;  nor  a  man 

who  has  enriched  zoology  with  a  larger  number 
of  new  data. 

"Thus  the  text  alone  of  the  monograph  on  the 
radiolarians,  a  form  of  microscopic  sea  animal- 
cule, is  a  work  of  three  gigantic  volumes,  weigh- 
ing, aa  Professor  Haeckel  laughingly  remarks, 
some  tbiriy  pounds,  and  representing  twelve  years 
of  bard  labor.  This  particular  monograph,  by 
the  bye,  is  written  in  English  (of  which,  as  of 
several  other  languages.  Professor  Haeckel  is  per- 
fect master),  and  has  a  histpry  of  more  tlian  ordi- 
nary interest.  It  appears  that  the  radiolarians 
were  discovered,  about  a  half-century  ago,  by 
Johannes  Miiller,  who  made  an  especial  study  of 
them,  which  was  uncompleted  at  the  time  of  bis 
death,  in  1858.  His  monograph,  describing  the 
fifty  species  then  known,  was  published  posthu- 
mouslv.  Haeckel,  on  whom  the  mantle  of  the 
great  teacher  was  to  fall,  and  who  had  been 
Miiliwr'a  last  pupil,  took  up  the  work  bis  revered 
master  had  left  unfinished  as  liis  own  first  great 
original  'Arbeit.'" 

Within  a  short  time  Haeckel  had  discovered, 
at  Messina,  150  new  species  of  radiolarians, 
trebling  the  whole  number  previously  known  ; 
and  when  Professor  Murray  brought  back  from 
the  expedition  of  tlie  ship  Challenger  samples  of 
mud  dredged  from  the  bottom  of  the  ocean, 
it  was  found  that  every  particle  of  this  ocean 
slime  was  the  shell  of  a  radiolarian,  and  Haeckel 
spent  twelve  years  separating  these  into  no  less 
than  4,000  new  species,  all  of  which  he  figured, 
described,  and  christened. 

The  genius  of  the  great  naturalist  transforms 
this  deadly  mass  of  fact  into  a  certain  message 
of  world  history  by  showing  that  the  radiola- 
riaoa,  insignificant  as  they  seem,  have  really 
taken  an  extraordinary  share  in  building  up  the 


crust  of  the  earth.  For  the  ooze  at  the  bottom 
of  the  sea,  which  finally  becomes  metamor- 
phosed into  chalk  or  stone,  is  but  the  aggrega- 
tion of  the  shells  of  dead  radiolarians. 

Haeckel  became  famous  to  the  world  at  large 
when  he  published  a  popular  abridgment  of  the 
great  technical  work  on  morphology,  under  the 
title,  "The  Natural  History  of  Creation,"'  in 
which  Haeckel  at  once  made  the  logical  applica- 
tion of  the  Darwinian  theory  to  man  himself, 
and  became  the  great  Continental  champion  of 
Darwinism. 

HAECKEL   AT   HOUR. 

Dr.  Williams  describes  his  visit  to  Professor 
Haeckel  in  his  workshop  at  the  University  of 
Jena  :  "To  reach  his  laboratory,  you  walk  down 
a  narrow  lane,  past  Schiller's  house  and  the  gar- 
den where  Schiller  and  Goethe  used  to  sit,  and 
where  now  the  new  observatory  stands.  Haeckel's 
laboratory  itself  is  a  simple  oblong  building  of 
yellowish  brick,  standing  on  a  jutting  point  of 
land  high  above  the  street-level.  Entering  it, 
'  your  eye  is  first  caught  by  a  set  of  simple  panels 
in  the  wall  opposite  the  door,  bearing  six  illus- 
trious names :  Aristotle,  Linn^,  Lamarck,  Cu- 
vier,  Miiller,  Darwin- — a  Greek,  a  Swede,  two 
Frenchmen,  a  German,  and  an  Englishman. 
Such  a  list  is  significant. "  It  tells  of  the  cosmo- 
pohtan  spirit  that  here  holds  sway. 

THE    PERSONALITY    OF   THE   GREAT   NATOHALIST. 

"Haeckel  himself  is  domiciled,  when  not  in- 
structing his  classes,  in  a  comfortable  but  plain 
room  across  the  hall — a  room  whose  windows 
look  out  across  the  valley  of  the  Saale  on  an  ex- 
quisite mountain  landscape,  with  the  clean-cut 
mountain  that  Schiller's  lines  made  famous  at  its 
focus.  As  you  enter  the  room,  a  big,  robust 
man  steps  quickly  forward  to  grasp  your  band. 
Six  feet  or  more  in  height,  compactly  built  with- 
out corpulence,  erect,  vigorous,  even  athletic ; 
with  florid  complexion  and  clear,  laughing,  light- 
blue  eyes  that  belie  the  white  hair  and  whitening 
beard  ;  the  ensemble  personifying  at  once  kindli- 
ness and  virility,  simplicity  and  depth — above 
all,  frank,  fearless  honesty,  without  a  trace  oi  pose 
or  affectation — such  is  Ernst  Haeckel.  There  is 
something  about  his  simple,  frank,  earnest,  sym- 
pathetic yet  robust,  masculine  personality  that 
reminds  one  instantly,  as  does  his  facia!  contour 
also,  of  Walt  Whitman." 

HOW    A   OERHAN   SCIENTIST    WORKS. 

Dr.  Williams  shows  that  Professor  Haeckel  is 
the  personification  of  orderliness  and  initiative 
energy.  He  at  one  time  worked  as  Englishmen 
do,  but  went  back  to  the  German  method. 
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^<Thus  I.  who  am  an  early  riser,  begin  work 
at  ^we  in  summer  and  six  in  winter,  after  the 
customary  light  breakfast  of  coffee  and  rolls.  1 
do  not  take  a  second  breakfast  at  ten  or  eleven, 
as  many  Germans  do,  but  work  continuously 
until  one  o'clock,  when  I  have  dinner.  This 
with  me,  as  with  all  Germans,  is  the  hearty  meal 
of  the  day.  After  dinner  1  take  a  half- hour's 
nap  ;  thefi  read  the  newspaper  or  chat  with  my 
family  for  an  hour,  and  perhaps  go  for  a  long 
walk.  At  about  four,  like  all  Germans,  1  take 
my  cup  of  coffee,  but  without  cake  or  other  food. 
Then  at  four,  having  had  three  full  hours  of 
brain  rest  and  diversion,  I  am  ready  to  go  to 
work  again,  and  can  accomplish  four  hours  more 
of  work  without  undue  fatigue.  At  eight  1  have 
my  rather  light  supper,  and  after  that  1  attempt 
no  further  work,  giving  the  evening  to  reading, 
conversation,  or  other  recreation.  I  do  not  re- 
tire till  rather  late,  as  I  require  only  five  or  six 
hours'  sleep." 

In  consequence  of  these  regular  hours,  and  in 
spite  of  this  enormous  labor,  Haeckel  looks,  at 
sixty-five,   according  to  Dr.  Williams,   as  if  he* 
were  good  for  at  least  a  score  of  years  of  further 
effort. 

THE  THYROID  GLAND. 

AMONG  the  recent  important  discoveries  in 
medicine  are  the  possibilities  the  doctors 
have  found  stored  up  in  the  thyroid  gland.  The 
Revue  de  Midecine  for  May  10  contains  the  fourth 
paper  in  a  series  on  *^Fonctions  du  corps  thy- 
roide,"  in  which  Dr.  Gabriel  Gauthier  reports 
the  results  of  his  experiments. 

This  gland  lies  in  the  throat,  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  larynx.  As  a  gland,  it  would  natu- 
rally be  expected  to  secrete  something  to  be  used 
in  the  system,  yet  it  has  no  duct  as  an  outlet  for 
any  secretion.  Its  raison  d^etre,  if  it  really  had 
one,  was  a  puzzle  to  physicians  for  a  long  time,  and 
various  unimportant  functions  were  attributed  to 
it.  Within  a  few  years  a  relation  was  found 
to  exist  between  this  gland  and  the  disease  known 
as  goiter.  Patients  afflicted  with  the  disease  had 
abnormal  thyroids,  and  this  observation  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  unexpected  discovery  that  they 
could  be  successfully  treated  by  administering  a 
preparation  of  the  gland,  preferably  the  thyroid 
of  a  young  sheep.  We  are  familiar  with  the 
much -advertised  correcting  of  too  prominent 
noses,  the  treatment  of  eyelids  to  secure  any  de- 
sired expression,  and  other  triumphs  of  surgery 
in  the  cause  of  beauty  ;  but  it  was  a  surprise  to 
learn,  from  sources  beyond  question  of  reliabil- 
ity, that  thyroid  was  a  cure  for  arrested  develop- 
ment, and  that  persons  who,  from  some  cause, 
had  not  grown  to  their  natural  size  had   been 


successfully  treated  with  this  remedy,  even  when 
they  had  passed  the  period  of  growth  and  had 
reached  the  mature  age  of  twenty  or  twenty - 
seven  years.  In  contrast  to  this,  victims  of  obe- 
sity might  find  surcease  from  their  ti'ouble  by 
using  the  same  remedy,  which  is  the  best  one 
known,  except  for  cases  that  require  dieting. 
Gauthier  is  of  the  opinion  that  many  cases  of 
obesity  are  due  to  insufficient  development  of 
the  thyroid,  and  abnormal  thinness  to  a  too 
great  development  of  it. 

Further,  the  discovery  gave  a  new  ray  of  hope 
for  feeble-minded  children  ;  for  since  idiocy  in 
many  instances  is  due  to  tlie  arrested  growth  of 
the  brain,  it  follows  that  thyroid  may  often  be 
used  with  good  results  for  these  pitiably  afflicted 
members  of  our  communities.  Examination  of 
a  large  number  of  imbecile  and  half-witted  in- 
dividuals showed  more  or  less  degeneration  of  the 
gland.  Thyroid  administered  to  children  suffer- 
ing from  myxodemic  idiocy  produced  growth  in 
the  whole  bony  system,  including  the  cranium. 

A  very  striking  case  cited  is  that  of  a  child 
showing  symptoms  of  mental  perversion,  includ- 
ing  kleptomania,  upon  whom  excellent  results 
were  produced  by  stimulation  of  the  thyroid. 
When  we  consider  that  all  of  our  activities  are 
controlled  by  the  nervous  system,  this  is  not  dif- 
ficult to  understand.  Thyroid  is  effective  in 
many  nervous  troubles,  and  in  general  may  be 
said  to  first  influence  the  nervous  system  in  its 
development,  and  later  to  affect  its  nutrition. 

THE    THYROID    TREATMENT    FOR    DISEASES. 

The  gland  apparently  plays  a  very  important 
r6le  in  all  nutritive  processes,  and  is  concerned 
in  a  number  of  diseases.  Several  skin  diseases, 
diseases  of  the  bone,  unstable  nerves,  cardiac  ex- 
citability, rachitis,  and  many  other  pathological 
conditions,  as  well  as  many  natural  develop- 
mental processes,  are  attended  with  changes  in 
this  gland.  Cases  of  fracture  that  did  not  heal 
properly  were  quickly  cured  by  the  thyroid  treat- 
ment. In  fact,  any  pathological  condition  that 
results  from  an  error  in  nutrition  may  be  traced 
to  a  disturbance  of  the  activity  of  this  gland,  and 
may  be  alleviated  by  treatment  with  it. 

The  disease  known  as  acromegaly,  or  giant- 
ism, in  which  the  bones  become  abnormally  en- 
larged and  a  giant  is  formed,  is  caused  by  disease 
in  the  pituitary  body — a  small  body  on  the  lower 
side  of  the  brain,  which  has  one  lobe  identical 
in  structure  with  the  thyroid. 

There  is  apparently  a  series  of  glands  that 
preside  over  growth  processes ;  the  thymus, 
which  regulates  pre-natal  growth  and  degener- 
ates early  in  life,  the  thyroid,  the  amygdalae 
and  the  pituitary  body. 
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RADIOCULTURE. 

THIS  is  the  name  which  the  astronomer,  M. 
Camille  Flammarion,  has  given  to  the 
branch  of  physical  research  suggested  by  his  ex- 
periments with  plant-growing  in  colored  light. 
Mr.  G.  C.  Nuttall  furnishes  a  most  interesting  ac- 
count of  these  experiments  in  Pearson's  (London) 
for  June.  The  astronomer  erected  four  small 
greenhouses  in  the  grounds  of  the  Observatory 
of  Juvisy — glazed-red,  green,  blue,  white,  respec- 
tively. In  these  he  put  seedlings  of  uniform  age 
and  development  of  the  sensitive  plant  (mimosa), 
and  left  them  to  grow  for  three  months,  with 
these  results  : 

**The  plants  in  the  ordinary  conservatory  had 
grown  in  a  normal  manner,  and  had  attained  a 
height  of  nearly  four  inches. 

UNDER    BLUE    GLASS. 

**  Those  in  the  blue  glasshouse  had  not  made 
the  slightest  improvement  ;  they  were  precisely 
as  they  had  been  planted  three  montlis  before  ; 
in  fact,  they  can  best  be  described  as  plants  in  a 
trance.  They  were  alive  and  seemingly  quite 
healthy,  but  absolutely  undeveloped.  As  they 
had  been  planted  so  they  remained  ;  to  all  ap- 
pearance they  might  have  fallen  asleep  on  the 
day  of  their  entry  into  blueness,  and  never  have 
awakened  to  set  about  growing. 

UNDER    GREEN. 

'  *  In  the  green  glasshouse,  the  plants  liad  shown 
a  large  amount  of  energy,  and  had  pushed  up  to 
a  height  half  as  great  again  as  that  attained  by 
those  in  the  ordinary  conservatory.  There  was  no 
doubt  that  the  atmosphere  of  green  had  stimu- 
lated their  growth  upwards,  though,  on  the  other 
hand,  they  were  not  so  well  developed  or  so  bushy 
as  the  others. 

UNDER    RED. 

•*  But  it  was  in  the  red  glasshouse  that  the  most 
striking  results  were  apparent.  In  this  the  seed- 
lings had  simply  leaped  into  stature  ;  they  were 
four  times  as  tall  as  their  contemporaries  of  nor- 
mal growth,  and  they  were  actually  more  than 
fifteen  times  the  size  of  the  little  plants  which 
had  slept  in  the  blue  light.  Moreover,  they  alone 
of  all  the  seedlings  had  flowered." 

Their  sensitiveness  had  under  the  red  rays  be- 
come hyper-sensitiveness,  while  under  the  blue 
rays  it  had  passed  into  complete  insensitiveness. 
These  differences  might,  it  was  thought,  be  due 
to  the  differences  in  luminosity  and  temperature: 
so  all  four  houses  were  made  identical  in  temper- 
ature and  intensity  of  light,  and  the  results  were 
{nractically  the  same.  Similar  experiments  with 
oUier  plants  produced  differences  as  remarkable. 


UTILITY    OF    RED    GLASSHOUSES. 

The  writer  naturally  concludes  that  radiocul- 
ture  has  a  future  before  it,  and  that  we  are  only 
on  the  threshold  of  the  transformations  which  it 
may  effect.      He  proceeds  : 

'*  As  far  as  real  practical  use  is  concerned,  it 
is  early  yet  to  predict;  but  it  certainly  seems  as 
though  red  glasshouses  might,  with  great  advan- 
tage, become  part  of  the  stock-in-trade  of  the 
florist  and  gardener  as  an  additional  and  most 
useful  adjunct  to  his  present  forcing  arrange- 
ments. Such  a  remarkable  stimulant  to  plant 
life  as  red  light  proves  to  be  cannot  be  over- 
looked long." 

EFFECT  OF  COLOR  ON  SILKWORMS. 

An  even  more  tempting  glimpse  into  further 
knowledge  is  offered  by  experiments  with  ani- 
mal organisms  : 

• '  Silkworms  were  kept  under  variously  col- 
ored glasses,  and  their  development  carefully 
watched.  It  was  found  that  the  quantit)''  of  silk 
produced,  the  number  of  eggs,  even  the  actual 
proportion  of  the  sexes,  were  largely  affected  by 
the  color  of  the  light  in  which  they  lived." 


ON  THE  LANGUAGE  OF  BIRDS. 

IN  the  Revue  des  Revues^  there  is  a  curious  arti- 
cle on  ''The  Language  of  Birds."  At  the 
end  of  last  century  a  distinguished  political  econ- 
omist, M.  Dupont  de  Nemours,  sallied  forth  into 
the  fields  to  learn  the  languages  of  the  crow  and 
the  nightingale.  After  two  winters'  shivering 
about  the  highways  and  hedges,  he  had  made 
out  twenty- five  words  of  crow -language.  It 
must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  crow- lan- 
guage is  poor  because  its  words  number  but 
twenty-five.  ''The  crows  have  only  to  combine 
them  by  twos,  by  threes,  by  fours,  or  by  fives, 
and  they  will  get  a  number  of  combinations  sur- 
passing the  number  of  words  contained  by  the 
richest  language  in  the  universe."  M.  Nemours 
does  not  think,  however,  that  the  crows  do  act- 
ually make  so  many,  or  even  any,  combinations 
of  the  words  in  their  dictionary.  Their  twenty- 
five  words  are  quite  enough  to  express  "here," 
"there,"  "hot,"  "cold,"  "take  care,"  "armed 
man,"  "a  nest,"  and  a  score  or  more  of  expres- 
sions which  crows  might  naturally  be  supposed 
to  need.  "  After  which  crows  have  not  much 
left  to  say."  M.  Nemours'  dictionary  was  not 
a  crow- French  or  a  French -crow  dictionary  ; 
rather,  he  translated  his  crow  words  into  verse. 
M.  Nemours  made  many  other  discoveries  while 
with  the  birds.  The  goldfinch,  linnet,  and  gar- 
den warbler  he  found  sang  of  nothing  but  their 
loves  ;  but  the  chaffinch  sang  also  of  its  amour- 
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propre — conceited  bird  ;  while  the  male  lark 
pours  out  its  soul  in  a  hymn  on  the  beauties  of 
nature,  and  the  vigor  with  which  it  soars  aloft, 
rising  higher  and  higher  before  the  eyes  of  its 
admiring  mate.  Tlie  nightmgale  was  very  com- 
municative ;  it  told  the  French  naturalist  three 
of  its  songs. 

SPARROW- TALK. 

But  German  naturalists,  always  grundlich^  have 
pursued  their  researches  into  comparative  bird- 
philology  even  farther.  One  of  their  celebrated 
ornithologists  tells  us  that  the  language  of  the 
sparrow  may  be  used  as  a  standard  of  comparison 
for  that  of  several  species  : 

* '  '  Dieb  '  is  the  cry  which  they  utter  when  on 
the  wing,  '  schilp '  when  perching  ;  and  these 
are  their  two  cries  for  attracting  attention.  When 
they  are  eating  or  at  rest,  they  may  be  continually 
heard  repeating  *  dieb,'  '  bilp,'  or  <  bioum.'  Their 
cries  of  tenderness  are  '  durr  and  die,  die  ;  *  '  terr, ' 
pronounced  with  force  and  rolling  of  the  'r,' 
means  the  approach  of  danger  ; — it  is  a  signal  of 
warning.  Should  the  peril  increase,  or  an  enemy 
have  suddenly  appeared,  they  utter  another  cry, 
which  may  be  distinguished  :  '  tellerelltelltelltell.' 
If  the  sparrow  is  safe,  the  bird  of  prey  or  the 
cat  having  disappeared,  he  repeats  gently,  several 
times  over,  'durr.'  When  the  male  birds  are 
disputing  the  possession  of  a  female,  '  tell,  tell, 
silp,  den,  dell,  dieb,  schilk,'  etc.,  comes  from 
every  throat,  producing  the  deafening  noise 
heard  especially  in  spring" — all  simple  words 
enough,  except  one,  which  will  probably  be 
found  peculiar  to  sparrows  of  German  origin. 

Mr.  Barington,  vice-president  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  London,  also  an  acute  bird  observer, 
is  quoted  as  saying  that  hardly  two  birds  of  the 
same  kind  have  a  song  exactly  similar.  Locality 
also  influences  their  songs,  the  same  bird  singing 
differently  in  the  mountains  and  in  the  plains. 
Tracing  back  the  language  of  man  to  its  most 
primitive  beginnings,  is  it  so  very  different  in 
nature  or  in  origin  from  the  language  of  the 
crows  and  nightingales  ? 

HYPNOTISM  IN  EDUCATION. 

IN  the  July  Harper  s,  Dr.  John  D.  Quackenbos 
writes  on  '*The  Educational  Use  of  Hyp- 
notism," and  claims  some  very  important  uses  of 
the  hypnotic  power  in  quickening  the  mental  grasp 
of  various  subjects  of  study.  Dr.  Quackenbos  has 
applied  hypnotism  profitably  in  cases  of  backward 
and  erratic  children,  voice- culture,  development 
of  musical  talent,  and  the  inspiration  of  writers 
and  actresses,  and  he  believes  suggestion  is  a 
legitimate  and  thoroughly  scientific  tool  in  the 
hands  of  a  careful  and  well- trained  hypnotist. 


HYPNOTISM    IN    TRAINING    CHILDREN. 

'*  A  troubled  mother  writes  to  inquire  whether 
a  child  of  six  years  can  be  satisfactorily  influ- 
enced by  hypnotic  suggestion — '  a  sensitive, 
nervous,  high-strung,  exceedingly  affectionate 
boy,  but  cursed  with  a  painful  lack  of  courage  in 
his  contact  with  other  boys.  This  leads  to  a  per- 
petual persecution  by  his  companions,  besides 
being  in  itself  deplorable,  inasmuch  as  it  is  a 
trait  indicating  lack  of  manliness.  By  nature  he 
is  exceptionally  truthful,  but  at  times  I  suspect 
this  supreme  timidity  may  lead  to  deception 
through  fear  of  consequences.  Do  you  think 
this  defect  can  be  successfully  overcome  by  hyp- 
notic suggestion  ? ' 

*  *  My  reply  to  such  an  inquiry  is  that  the  child 
as  pictured  is  a  perfect  subject  for  hypnotic 
treatment,  which  will  convert  the  cry-baby  into 
a  resolute,  manly  boy;  the  unhappy,  cringing 
coward  into  a  model  of  bravery  and  truth. 

'  *  There  are  children  who  are  unnaturally  stupid, 
of  sluggish  intellect,  born  without  the  ordinary 
ability  to  concentrate  thought  or  rivet  attention, 
with  defective  memories,  easily  confused,  em- 
barrassingly self-conscious,  so  that  the  mind  be- 
comes a  blank  under  the  pressure  of  a  necessity 
for  reflection  ;  or,  if  thoughts  are  there,  the  vo- 
cal mechanism  refuses  to  express  them.  For 
these  conditions,  as  well  as  for  habitual  indolence, 
disinclination  to  exertion  and  cowardice,  hypno- 
tism is  the  philosophical  treatment.  Where 
medication,  moral  influences,  institutional  disci- 
pline, change  of  scene  and  companionships,  are 
of  no  avail,  carefully  directed  suggestion  in  the 
hypnotic  state,  if  confidently  persevered  in,  is, 
humanly  speaking,  sure  to  awaken  intellectual 
perception,  impart  mental  alertness,  improve  the 
memory  conditions,  and  substitute  self-reliance 
for  diffidence  and  timidity." 

HYPNOTIC    AIDS    IN    MUSIC-TEACHING. 

Dr.  Quackenbos  describes  various  instances  of 
the  pathological  order,  and  then  a  class  of  cases 
which  differ  in  kind  from  these — such  as  the  use 
of  hypnotism  with  intelligent  people  who  under- 
stand the  philosophy  of  suggestion,  and  apply 
for  assistance  in  their  musical  work. 

'  <  Here  the  suggestions  are  framed  to  meet 
the  special  needs  of  each  individual.  The  sub- 
ject is  hypnotized,  and  told  that  the  subliminal 
self  is  now  in  the  ascendency  ;  that  it  has  de- 
manded and  secured  an  outlet  of  expression 
through  the  physical  organism  and  the  mortal 
mind  ;  that  it  will  utter  itself  fearlessly,  without 
diflBdence,  without  thought  of  extraneous  criti- 
cism, unerringly,  feelingly,  triumphantly  ;  tliat, 
in  order  to  do  this,  it  has  indued  the  objective 
self  with  power  to  read  music,  to  interpret  the 
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etrntente,  and  to  render  the  thought  or  feeling 
tkrot^h  the  tnedium  of  piano. tones  evoked  by 
dexterous  fingers.  An  improvement  is  at  once 
noticed,  marked  by  facility  in  interpreting  new  . 
and  difficult  music,  by  a  sureness  and  delicacy  of 
looch,  and,  above  all,  by  the  acquisition  of  per- 
fect confidence  before  an  audience.  Proficiency 
in  piano- playing  on  the  part  of  those  who  under- 
stand ibe  technic  is  assured  in  a  comparatively 
short  time  by  suggestive  instruction  of  this 
nature." 

HYPNOTISM  -TO    STRENGTHEN   NOVEL   WRITERS. 

Dr.  Quackenbos  has  had  nndi'r  his  own  treat- 
ment recently  a  number  of  persons  who  use  this 
■id  in  studying  music,  and  also  several  ladies 
*ho  are  making  a  profession  of  fiction-writing. 
To  the  latter  were  imparted,  under  hypnotic  in. 
Buences — first,  a  knowledge  of  the  canons  of  nar- 
talion  ;  secondly,  of  the  laws  of  construction  in 
tbe  case  of  the  novel,  its  functions  and  tecbuic, 
nd  Its  legitimate  material.  This  philosophy  is 
readily  grasped,  assimilated,  and  utilized  in  post- 
iivpnotic  creation  ;  and  the  mode  of  instruction 
puts  out  of  countenance  the  conventional  wrest- 
ling with  the  precepts  of  a  text-book.  In  the 
light  of  instantaneous  apprehension,  liarrenness 
pves  place  to  richness  of  association,  the  earnest 
ihonght  and  lionest  toil  of  the  old  method  to  a 
foiprisiog  facility,  disinclination  to  select  details 
to  lest  in  appropriating  whatever  is  available. 
Opportunity  and  mood  are  thus  made  to  coincide, 
tttd  the  subject  spontaneously  conforms  to  the 
ttemal  priacipies  of  style.  Under  the  influence 
of  such  inspiration,  rapid  progress  has  been  made 
is  the  chosen  field  of  authorship. 


"THE  QUARTERLY"  ON  TOLSTOI. 

THE  article  in  the  QiiarUrhj  Review  for  April 
on  Tobtoi's  view  of  art  is  chiefly  remark- 
iHe  for  two  things — for  the  theory  of  art  ad- 
nnced  in  opposition  to  Tolstoi,  and  foi'  the 
writer's  outspoken  approval  of  Tolstoi's  social 
cncism.  He  begins  with  a  fairly  comprehen- 
I  censure  of  the  great  Russian  : 
'  Destitute  of  all  historic  sense,  impervious  to 
My  form  of  science,  and  accepting  the  Gospel 
•sly  as  tbe  nominal  text  for  a  religion  of  bis  own 
atkiDg,  he  has  become  incapable  of  admitting 
■ore  than  one  side  to  any  question,  more  than 
Me  solntion  to  any  difBculty,  more  than  one 
'nor  in  any  phenomenon.  He  has  lost  all  sense 
(taose  and  effect,  all  acquiescence  in  necessity, 
■d  all  real  trustfulness  in  the  ways  of  the  uni- 
iwe.  Host  things  are  wrong. — wholly,  utterly 
^  ;  their  wrongness  has  never  orijrinsted  in 
.-"I  right^   ajid  never  will  be  transformed  into 


right  until — well,  until  mankind  be  converted 
to  Tolstoi's  theory  and  practice.  Economic  and 
domestic  arrangements,  laws,  politics,  religion, 
all  wrong  ;  and  now  art  also." 


'  THB    INSTINCT   1 


The  reviewer 
of  tbe  endless  c 


neets  Tolstoi's  scornful  exposure 
ntradictions  apparent  in  the  his- 


tory of  the  philosophy  of  art  with  an  apology  for 
the  backward  state  of  esthetic  science — depend- 
ent, as  it  is,  on  the  as  yet  only  partially  devel- 
oped sciences  of  psychology,  sociology,  and  an- 
tliropok)gy.  Bui,  he  argues,  the  modern  treat- 
ment of  esthetics  is  ' '  beginning  to  put  order  and 
lucidity  into  the  subject."  His  positive  theory 
is  put  forward  by  the  writer  in  these  sentences  : 
"The  quality  called  beauty,  recognized  in  the 
most  various  kinds  and  styles  of  art,  marks  the 
awakening  of  a  specific  sort  of  pleasure,  at  pres- 
ent neither  analyzable  nor  explicable,  but  which, 
like  all  the  other  varieties  of  pleasure,  can  be  in- 
atantly  identified,  though  not  described  by  any 
one  who  has  experienced  it.  .  .  .  It  is  this 
quality  of  bfauti/,  this  specific  pleasurable  emo- 
tion connected  with  the  word  beautiful,  which 
practically  decides  the  eventual  acceptance  or  re- 
jection of  a  work  of  art. 

A   CATEGORICAL    IMPERATIVB. 

"  The  instinct  for  beauty  is  not,  in  all  proba- 
bility, one  of  the  creative  faculties  of  man.     It 
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does  not  set  people  working  ;  it  does  Dot  drive 
them  to  construct,  to  imitate,  or  to  express,  any 
more  than  the  moral  instinct  sets  people  wishing 
and  acting,  or  the  logical  instinct  sets  them  rea-  . 
soning.  It  is,  even  more  typically  than  the 
moral  and  logical  instincts,  a  categorical  im- 
perative, whicli  imperiously  decides  whether 
given  forms  are  to  be  tolerated,  cherished,  or 
avoided. 

"In  thus  recognizing  that  the  instinct  for 
l>eauty  is  not  a  creative,  but  a  regulative  impulse 
of  mankind,  modern  psychology,  bo  far  from 
diminishing  its  importance,  increases  it  enor- 
mously, and  explains  it.  .  .  .In  a  world  of 
life  the  most  complex,  overflowing,  and  organic, 
not  merely  negative  moral  virtue,  but  physical 
beauty,  as  much  as  intellectual  lucidity,  is  re- 
quired, and,  by  the  nature  of  things,  will  eter- 
nally be  required  and  produced." 

TOLSTOI    "HARDLY    EXAOGERATE8." 

But  while  emphatically  at  variance  with  Tol- 
stoi in  asserting  the  inde|}endent  authority  of  the 
artistic  instincts,  the  reviewer  is  no  less  emphatic- 
ally at  one  with  his  author  in  admitting  the 
present  divorce  of  art  from  labor  and  life.  The 
following  paragraph  is  significant,  appearing  as 
it  does,  not  in  any  wild  socialistic  print,  but  in 
tlie  soberest  and  eedatost  organ  of  British  con- 
servatism : 

"  Nowadays  objects  of  utility,  machine-made, 
and  no  longer  expressive  of  any  preferences,  are 
either  totally  without  esthetic  quality,  or  em- 
body, in  a  perfunctory  and  imperfect  manner, 
the  superficial  and  changing  esthetic  fashions  of 
a  very  small  minority.  Nor  is  this  all.  The 
extreme  rapidity  of  scientific  discovery  and  me- 
chanical invention,  the  growing  desire  for  tech- 
nical education  and  hygienic  advantage,  the  race 
for  material  comfort,  and  the  struggles  for  intel- 
lectual and  social  equality — in  fact,  the  whole 
immense  movement  of  our  times,  both  for  good 
and  for  evil — have  steadily  tended  to  make  art 
less  and  less  a  reality  even  in  the  lives  of  the 
leisured  classes,  and  have  resulted  in  virtually 
effacing  all  vestige  of  it  from  the  lives  of  work- 
ing-men. Art,  therefore,  we  may  concede  to 
Tolstoi,  is  in  our  days  largely  artificial,  often  un- 
wholesome, always  difficult  of  appreciation,  and, 
above  all,  a  luxury.  Violent  and  even  fanatical 
as  are  Tolstoi's  words  on  this  subject,  they 
hardly  exaggerate  the  present  wrongness  of 
things." 

What  may  be  termed  the  social  conviction  of 
sin  is  certainly  ripening  when  a  Quarterly  re- 
viewer contritely  confesses  that  even  Tolstoi 
"hardly  exaggerates  the  present  wrongness  of 
things. " 


PROF.  MAX  HULLER  AT  HOME. 

IN  the  Temple  Mugastne  for  June,  Mr.  Hugh 
W.  Strong  gives  us  a  little  picture  of  £'rot. 
Max  Muller  in  liis  workshop.     He  writes: 

' '  Books  everywhere  !  Not  a  square  foot  of 
wall  space  but  is  occupied  with  the  varieties 
among  the  writings  in  every  language,  and  out 
of  every  nation  and  people,  which  have  gone  to 
increase  Prof.  Max  MuUer's  mastery  of  that  pro- 
foundly interesting  subject,  '  The  Religions  of  the 
World.' 

"  Of  Max  Muller  it  is  peculiarly  true  tiiat  the 
study  reveals  the  student.  This  '  German  Work- 
shop,' from  whence  the  'Chips'  were  wont  to 
come  with  a  regularity  ai 


bespoke  the  concentration  and  enthusiasm  of  tbe 
worker,  is  distinguished  in  all  its  details  by  prac- 
ticality and  purposefulne.-s.  Kverylhing  in  its 
place  and  a  place  for  everything.  The  arrange-  ' 
ment  of  the  works  of  reference  with  which  the 
tall  bookcases  are  packed  an<l  piled  to  the  vei^ 
ceiling  is  directly  designed  to  facilitate  methodi- 
cal writing." 

In  reply  to  various  questions.  Professor  Miiller    , 
told  his  intei-viewer  : 

"My  work  is  done.     There  is  the  '  Rig-Veda'    ' 
in  six  large  volumes,  and  the  '  Sacred  Books  ot 
the  East'  in  fifty   volumes  of  translations — my 
commission  from  the  Oxford  University.     These  ' 
really  form  my  life's  work.      Beyond  them  are 
numerous  other  books  and  translations,  my  '  His-  ^ 
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Sanskrit    Literature,'    m 
la^e,'    '  Science  of   Religior 


'  Science  of 
'  Science  of 
tlf^y,'  'History  of  Indian  Philosophy,' 
vhile  most  of  my  shorter  writings  are  col- 
in  '  Chips  from  a  German  Workshop.' 
I  feel  it  high  time  that  I  di'ew  in  my  sails. 
Bhall  probably  go  on  with  my  '  RecuUections ' 
aid  Lang  Sjne,'  you  know.  But  I  shall 
in  from  any  great  effort.  I  am  asked  to 
ibate  to  both  English  and  American  publi- 
18,  biit  can  only  occasionally  comply. 
dy  methods  of  work  are  very  simpli!.  '  When 
e  nothing  to  do,  I  work. '  Story  ?  I  have 
to  tell  you.  I  was  always  at  work.  Here 
my  pen  and  paper  and  books  daily,  hourly 
;ing:  me.  These  and  my  thoughts  were  suf- 
it  inspiration  and  incentive.  1  didn't  want 
ations.  As  soon  as  I  felt  exhausted  1  gave 
id  rested." 

KDOO    FBATBRS   FOR    PROFESSOR    MCLLER'S 


"  It  is  perfectly  true  that  I  was  well  after  that 
prayer,  and,  what  is  more  to  be  remarked, — you 
may  aay  it  ia  mere  coincidence  if  you  will, — after 
five  months  of  miserable  nausea  there  was  a  com- 
plete change  in  my  constitution  within  twenty- 
four  hours,  when  the  great  German  specialists 
had  unanimously  anticipated  a  fatal  termination 
to  my  illness.  I  hear  that  these  prayers  are  con- 
tinued even  now,  week  after  week." 


THE  LATE  STEPHEN  CRAHE. 

HE  July  Bookman  has  some  notes  on  the 
'e  and  work  of  Stephen  Crane,  who  died 
month  at  Baden,  after  a  protracted  illness. 
Crane  was  not  quite  thirty  years  of  age,  yet 


T 


connection  with  the  professor's  recent  ill- 

the  following  communication  from  an  old 
leumed  Brahmin  at  Madras  has  a  special  in- 
t.      The  Brahmin  writes  : 
When  I  saw  ihe  professor  was  seriously  ill, 

trickled  down  my  cheeks  unconsciously. 
D  I  told  my  friends  who  are  spending  the 
lays  of  their  life  with  me,  and  read  with  ma 

Bhagavad-glta,'  and  similar  religious  books, 
were  all  very  much  overpowered  with  grief. 

night,  -when  we  were  all  going  to  our  tem- 
■s  osual,  it  was  suggested  to  me  that  we 
Id  have  some  special  service  performed  by 
temple  priest  for  his  complete  restoration, 
ny  friends  followed  me  to  the  temple  ;  but 
a  we  told  the  priest  our  wish,  he  raised  va- 
>  objections.  He  could  not,  he  said,  ofTer 
era  and  chant  hymns  in  the  name  of  one  who 
ot  a  Hindoo  by  birth  ;  and,  if  he  did  so,  he 
Id  be  dismissed  from  the  service  and  excom- 
icsled  by  his  caste. 

We  discussed  the  subject  with  him  at  length, 
told  him  that  Prof.  Max  Miiller,  though  a 
[>pean  by  birth  and  in  garb,  was  virtually  more 
.  a  Hindoo.  When  some  of  my  friends  offered 
IT  him  arnple  remuneration,  he  at  last  con- 
ed; and  when,  the  next  day,  at  11  o'clock  at 
It,  we  came  to  the  temple  with  cocoanuts, 
era,  betel-leaves,  nuts,  and  camphor,  which 
luded  to  the  priest,  he  began  to  chant  the 
Cns,  and  offer  prayers  to  God  for  about  an 
r  or  so.  After  everything  was  done,  the 
■  retomed  to  us  some  of  our  gifts,  and  re- 
Ned  that  we  should  send  them  to  Professor 
fcr.- 
hlliif  Professor  Miiller  adds  : 


he  had  been  famous  as  a  writer  in  England  and 
America  for  some  years,  and  many  discriminat- 
ing people  thought  that  no  one  had  a  greater 
share  of  literary  prominence  among  the  writers 
of  America.  Crane  was  a  New  Jersey  boy,  bom 
in  Newark  in  1870.  He  went  to  school  at  La- 
fayette College  and  Syracuse  University,  and 
had  already  in  his  undergraduate  days  developed 
a  yearning  for  the  atmosphere  of  printer's  ink. 
In  1892  he  came  to  New  York  and  went 
through  the  routine  discouragements  of  refusals 
from  newspaper  and  hook  publishing  sanctums. 
He  had  already  written  a  book,  "  Maggie  ;  A 
Child  of  the  Streets,"  but  it  could  not  be  pub- 
lished except  at  tlie  author's  expense,  and  young 
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Crane  lived  on  bread  and  water  to  make  the 
necessary  money.  Mr.  Howells  and  others  had, 
however,  remarked  a  note  pf  genius  in  the  boy's 
writing.  In  1893,  at  the  age  of  twenty-three, 
Crane  wrote  **The  Red  Badge  of  Courage."  It 
was  published  very  modestly  first  in  a  Philadelphia 
paper,  and  was  afterward  issued  in  book  form  by 
the  Appletons,  and  made  the  youtli  famous  in 
England  and  America.  The  whole  world  was 
astonished  that  probably  the  best  description  of 
war  written  in  tliis  generation  should  come  from 
a  young  man  born  five  years  after  the  termina- 
tion of  the  struggle  that  he  described.  The  uni- 
versal popularity  of  Mr.  Crane's  books  in  Eng- 
land led  him  to  take  up  a  residence  in  that  coun- 
try, and  he  was  petted  by  the  most  exclusive 
London  literary  circles.  In  the  last  few  years 
his  most  important  work  has  been  newspaper 
correspondence,  notably  in  his  reporting  of  the 
Greco-Turkish  war  in  1897,  and  the  Cuban  fili- 
busters. 

THE  LATE  ARCHIBALD  FORBES. 

MR.  H.  W.  MASSINGHAM  contributes  a 
sketch  of  Archibald  Forbes  to  the  Leisure 
Hour  for  June.  Thus  dramatically  he  describes 
Forbes'  entry  upon  London  daily  journalism  : 

<  *  ^  Archibald  Forbes  from  Metz. '  In  these 
words,  scribbled  on  a  bit  of  writing-paper,  Archi- 
bald Forbes  made  his  entry  into  the  great  world 
of  war  journalism.  Fortunately,  they  were  ad- 
dressed to  an  excellent  judge  of  men.  Sir  John 
Robinson,  the  manager  of  the  Daily  News,  was 
— in  common  with  the  rest  of  the  world — deeply 
concerned  to  know  what  was  happening  in  the 
great  Prussian  laager  round  the  French  strong- 
hold. So  the  traveler  was  promptly  shown  up 
to  the  managerial  room.  He  came  in  with  his 
dragoon's  swagger,  his  big  mustache,  his  rather 
fierce  gray  eyes  alight  with  anger  and  impatience, 
a  shabby,  travel -stained  figure.  He  had  been 
to  more  than  one  great  newspaper  oflBce,  and  had 
been  repulsed,  notwithstanding  the  obvious  value 
of  his  work.  '  Nice  place,  London — no  one  will 
see  you  !  '  he  grumbled.  Smoothing  down  the 
ruffled  man.  Sir  John  in  a  few  minutes  had  his 
story  in  plain,  abrupt  phrases.  It  was  a  windfall 
indeed.  Forbes  had  come  straight  from  the 
Prussian  lines.  Though  he  did  not  speak  Ger- 
man, and  represented  no  paper  of  first-rate  im- 
portance, he  appeared  to  have  the  complete  con- 
fidence of  the  authorities.  He  had  passed  right 
through  their  lines.  But  he  was  bothered  about 
a  little  paper  which  he  owned, — the  London  Scots- 
mauj — long  since  dead.  <  I'll  take  it  over,'  cried 
Sir  John,  and  he  did.  Forbes  was  fasting  ;  food 
and  tobacco  were  found  him,  and  he  was  set  to 
work  in  an  adjoining  room,  Sir  John  watching 


anxiously  over  his  new-found  treasure.  Hour 
after  hour,  he  wrote,  a  clear,  masterly  account  of 
the  entire  military  situation.  When  he  finished, 
he  proposed  another  task.  The  Germans  were 
being  wrongly  accused  of  ill-treatment  of  the 
French,  and,  full  of  his  subject,  he  wished  to 
convince  the  English  public  of  the  truth.  Sir 
John  shook  his  head,  and  Forbes  stared  fiercely 
at  the  refusal.  *  You  will  not  do  that,'  continued 
Sir  John  ;  *  you  will  do  something  much  better. 
You  will  go  straight  back  to  Metz  as  our  corre- 
spondent.' Forbes  asked  for  £100  in  five-franc 
pieces.  In  the  evening  they  were  found  for  him. 
Of  his  own  capacity,  he  made  one  modest  remark  : 
*  I've  one  pull  over  the  other  fellows, — no  com- 
pliments, please, — and  that  is  that  when  the  day's 
work  is  over  I  can  walk  forty  miles  without  tir- 
ing ;  and  when  your  horse  is  requisitioned  by 
the  military,  as  it  often  is,  that  is  always  a  help. ' 
Thus  began  the  career  of  the  most  brilliant  of 
war  correspondents." 

Mr.  Massingham  thus  estimates  Forbes'  genius: 
*■ '  Brilliancy  was  indeed  Forbes'  special  quality. 
•His  work  had  the  fine  flash  and  go,  the  power  of 
instant  observation,  the  gift  of  easy,  adroit  ex- 
pression, the  spirit  and  feeling  both  of  the  battle 
and  of  the  larger  task  of  campaigning,  which 
make  the  ideal  correspondent.  Politics  troubled 
him  little.  He  had  the  soldier's  eye  for  the 
objective  fact  ;  what  lay  behind  it  was  less  im- 
portant." 

A  THEATER  FOR  THE  PEOPLE. 

ONE  of  the  most  interesting  articles  in  the 
Contemporary  Review  for  June  is  that  in 
which  Miss  Edith  Sellers  describes  the  Schiller 
People's  Theater  in  Berlin,  which  was  founded 
by  Dr.  Lowenfeld  in  1893.  The  object  of  the 
founding  of  the  theater  was  to  remove  the  re- 
proach from  the  Berlinese  that  their  lives  were 
all  work  and  no  play,  and  to  give  them  at  the 
same  time  recreation  and  instruction  at  a  price 
within  the  means  of  all. 

ITS    FOUNDATION. 

About  nine  years  ago,  Dr.  Lowenfeld,  then  a 
young  journalist  and  biographer  of  Tolstoi, 
started  in  Berlin  a  propaganda  against  too  much 
work  and  too  4ittle  amusement.  At  that  time 
Berlin  was  occupied  with  a  plethora  of  schemes 
for  the  education  of  the  masses;  and  when  the 
doctor  organized  on  paper  his  scheme  for  a  peo- 
ple's theater,  he  met  at  first  with  little  sympa- 
thy. The  difficulties  were  considerable.  The 
theater  had  to  be  self-supporting,  and  Dr. 
Lowenfeld  had  concluded  that  12^  cents  was  as 
much  as  the  average  working-man  could  pay. 
But  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  assistance  of 
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some  influential  Berliners,  and  after  making  ap- 
plication to  some  tliousands  of  people,  managed 
to  get  together  a  capital  of  $25,000.  A  com- 
pany was  formed  and  the  Schiller  Theater 
rented,  Sudermann,  the  dramatist,  being  among 
the  members  of  the  committee.  The  theater,  he 
found,  could  not  be  worked  for  less  than 
JfcS  1,000  a  year,  and  to  get  such  a  revenue  from 
low-priced  seats  seemed  impossible.  To  get 
over  the  diflBculty,  Dr.  Lowenfeld  started  the 
Theater  Union,  every  member  of  which  pledged 
himself  to  go  the  Schiller  Theater  at  least  once  a 
fortnight,  or  else  to  pay  for  tickets. 

A    GREAT    SUCCESS. 

With  such  resources,  tlie  highest  salary  the 
theater  could  pay  was  $2,000  a  year,  and  first- 
rate  artists  were  out  of  the  question.  The  first 
performance  was  given  in  1894,  all  Berlin  being 
interested  in  the  experiment — which,  however, 
it  was  believed  must  turn  out  a  failure.  The 
result  was  a  complete  triumph,  and  after  a  year's 
trial  the  Schiller  Theater  took  a  chief  place 
among  the  Berlin  theaters.  It  covered  its  ex- 
penses from  the  first,  and  at  the  present  time 
pays  its  shareholders  5  per  cent.,  all  further 
profits  going  toward  improvements.  Its  finan- 
cial position  is  now  so  satisfactory  that  the  di- 
rectors are  able  to  give  entirely  free  entertain- 
ments from  time  to  time. 

ITS    REPERTOIRE. 

The  repertoire  of-  the  theater  contains  at  the 
present  time  136  plays,  and  it  produces  dramas 
of  ail  classes,  from  Sophocles  and  Shakespeare 
to  the  lightest  modern  comedies.  Though  the 
scenery  is  less  elabo'rate  and  the  actors  less  known 
than  in  the  other  theaters.  Dr.  Lowenfeld  has 
succeeded  in  compensating  himself  by  training 
his  company  in  the  best  traditions.  The  cost  of 
producing  the  plays  has  varied  from  $3,000, 
which  was  the  costof  *' Wallenstein,"  to $5,200, 
which  was  expended  on  bringing  out  ''  Brand." 

A    THEATER    FOR    ALL. 

People  of  all  classes,  from  university  professors 
10  cab- drivers,  are  now  found  among  the  patrons 
of  the  People's  Theater.  Formerly  the  theater 
was  open  for  360  days  of  the  year.  It  is  now 
closed  in  July  and  August;  but,  in  spite  of  this, 
it  continues  to  pay  its  way.  The  charge  for 
tickets  has  also  been  altered  since  the  first  suc- 
cess of  the  experiment,  and  ranges  from  8  cents 
to  62^  cents.  People  who  buy  six  tickets  at  a 
time  receive  them  about  a  f  jurth  cheaper.  In 
Tiew  of  the  success  of  the  Berlin  venture,  it  would 
be  interesting  to  see  if  a  similar  experiment 
voald  not  succeed  in  London  or  Nev;  York. 


OLD-AGE  PENSION  SYSTEMS. 

PROF.  LUIGT  RAVA,  of  the  University  of 
Bologna,  Italy,  makes,  in  Nuova  Antologia 
for  May  1,  a  summary  of  the  present  state  of 
legislation  for  providing  working  people  with  an 
income  in  their  old  age. 

Mirabeau  proposed,  in  the  French  National 
Assembly,  the  founding  of  a  national  savings- 
bank  for  receiving  and  investing  the  small  sav- 
ings of  working  people.  The  project  was  ap- 
proved by  the  Assembly,  and  a  national  savings- 
bank  was  founded.  But  there  was  too  little  ex- 
perience for  the  right  management  of  such  an 
institution,  and  too  much  political  meddling.  The 
bank  was  not  successful.  Meanwhile,  mutual- 
aid  societies  were  founding  in  France  and  Italy, 
and  trades-unions  in  England.  As  time  went  on, 
associations  for  mutual  cooperation  and  help,  un- 
der various  names  and  with  various  modifica- 
tions, became  numerous  in  Europe  and  America. 
Their  history  covers  a  wide  range  of  success  and 
failure. 

For  many  years  efforts  have  been  made  to  pro- 
vide by  national  legislation  for  working  people 
old-age  pensions,  which,  though  very  small,  shall 
be  more  certain  than  the  allowances  supplied  by 
mutual-aid  societies  and  similar  associations.' 

FRENCH    AND    BELGIAN    SAVINGS    INSTITUTIONS. 

In  1850  there  was  founded,  by  the  French 
Government,  a  national  savings  institution  for 
providing  pensions  for  aged  operatives  and  others. 
One  of  the  questions  considered  was  whether  the 
deposits  should  be  free  or  obligatory.  After  long 
deliberation  and  debate,  it  was  decided  that  de- 
posits should  be  free,  not  less  than  five  francs 
each,  and  that  the  pensions  should  be  liquidated 
on  the  basis  of  the  laws  of  mortality, — different 
pensions  to  different  ages, — and  there  was  as- 
sured to  depositors  interest  at  the  rate  of  5  per 
cent,  on  deposits.  A  crop  of  disillusions  fol- 
lowed. The  bank  was  free  for  all.  Deposits  by 
people  in  comfortable  circumstances,  who  wanted 
to  get  the  5  per  cent,  interest,  poured  in  ;  but 
the  working  people,  for  whom  the  bank  was 
primarily  instituted,  did  not  avail  themselves  of 
Its  advantages.  A  deficit  grew  from  year  to 
year,  because  authorized  investments  brought 
only  4^,  4,  or  3^  per  cent,  interest.  The  minis- 
ter of  finance  was  obliged,  in  1853,  to  reduce  the 
interest  allowed  by  the  savings  institution  to  4-J- 
per  cent.  In  1856  the  government  fixed  the 
maximum  pension  at  750  francs,  and  in  1872 
raised  the  interest  again  to  5  per  cent.  Fourteen 
years  later  (1886),  after  various  changes  of  rules, 
1,200  francs  as  the  maximum  pension  was  estab- 
lished by  law,  and  a  fixed  rate  of  interest  was 
abolished,     Authority  for  determining  the  rate 
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of  interest  year  by  year  was  vested  in  the  presi- 
dent of  the  republic.  Availing  themselves  of  a 
favorable  law,  tlie  French  societies  deposited 
their  funds  in  the  national  institution.  The  ag- 
gregate of  funds  at  the  end  of  1895  was  125,- 
000,000  francs — the  larger  part  having  been 
turned  in  by  the  societies.  Thirty-one  thousand 
pensioners  at  the  age  of  64  received,  on  the  aver- 
age, less  than  100  francs  per  annum.  Since  1880 
the  government's  budget  has  contributed  1,000,- 
000  francs  a  year  to  the  institution  for  the  benefit 
of  the  societies  that  deposited  in  it  their  pension 
funds. 

Belgium  has  kept  close  to  France  in  efforts  to 
establish  savings  institutions  for  supplying  the 
aged  poor  with  pensions.  An  institution  of  this 
kind  was  founded  by  law  in  1850,  but  operatives 
did  not  use  it.  Since  then  a  national  savings- 
bank  and  an  institution  for  pensions  have  been 
combined  ;  but  this  establishment  also  lacks  the 
support  of  working  people. 

THE    GERMAN    PLAN. 

The  most  notable  feature  of  the  German  pro- 
ject organized  under  Prince  Bismarck  is  that 
registration  for  pensions  is  obligatory.  All  who 
receive  wages  or  stipends,  aggregating  for  each 
less  than  2,000  marks  a  year,  are  required  by  law 
to  subscribe  for  pensions.  Subsidies  for  disa- 
bility are  available  after  paying  the  assessments 
during  five  years  ;  age  pensions  are  available 
after  30  years  of  payments,  if  the  beneficiary  is 
70  years  old.  A  pension  consists  of  three  ele- 
ments :  50  marks  a  year  paid  by  the  empire,  60 
marks  a  year  paid  by  the  bank  of  the  district 
where  the  beneficiary's  weekly  assessments  were 
deposited,  and  a  percentage  of  the  aggregate  of 
the  assessments  that  he  has  paid.  The  minimum 
pension,  then,  cannot  be  less  than  110  marks  a 
year.  The  maximum  pension,  which  was  a  trifle 
above  250  marks,  and  the  intermediate  grades 
have  been  enlarged  somewhat  by  the  law  of  1899, 
which  introduced  some  changes  of  detail.  If  the 
severity  of  the  regulations,  especially  in  certain 
particulars,  is  considered,  there  will  not  be  much 
surprise  at  the  suspicion  that  one  of  the  purposes 
of  the  German  law  for  the  relief  of  disabled  and 
•  aged  operatives  was  surveillance — that,  in  part, 
the  law  was  a  device  for  keeping  track  of  opera- 
tives, and  knowing  what  they  were  doing  ;  a 
very  ingenious  device,  if  the  suspicion  was  well 
founded. 

THE    DANISH    LAW. 

Denmark,  in  1891,  adopted  a  law  for  the  pen- 
sioning of  tlie  old  and  destitute.  <  <  Denmark  has 
thought  that  a  man  who  has  labored  for  25  or  30 
years,  who  has  done  his  duty  as  a  citizen,  who 
has  kept  himself  honest,  .  .  .  merit?  ft  tranquil 


repose.  .  .  .  When  he  has  completed  his  sixtieth 
year  he  has  the  right  to  a  pension  of  240  francs 
if  he  cannot  provide  for  himself  and  his  own." 
It  will  be  noted  that  the  pension  does  not  come 
from  a  fund  of  accumulated  savings  paid  in  by 
working  people  and  guarded  by  the  state,  but  is 
a  public  disbursement.  The  expense  is  borne  by 
the  parish  or  district  where  the  pensioner  lives. 
If  a  pensioner  ceases  from  good  conduct,  he  is 
taken  to  an  asylum.  *'The  system,"  says  Pro- 
fessor Rava.  ''is  evidently  a  perfecting  of  other 
principles  of  traditional  charity  ;  it  is  a  new  ten- 
dency that  introduces  a  subsidy  without  a  resort 
to  asylums,  and  juridically  destroys  the  character 
of  the  subsidy,  because  it  is  founded  on  a  public 
right.  And  the  new  right  is  based  on  the  neces- 
sity of  the  social  coexistence,  and  recognizes,  in 
the  worker  who  has  kept  himself  honest  during 
long  years  of  labor,  a  title  to  repose." 

THE    NEW    ZEALAND    SCHEME. 

On  January  1,  1900,  a  pension  system  like 
that  in  Denmark,  somewhat  modified,  went  into 
effect  in  New  Zealand.  The  pension  age  is  fixed 
at  sixty  five,  and  the  pension  is  £18.  The  pen- 
sioner must  be  a  citizen,  have  resided  25  years 
in  New  Zealand,  and  by  good  conduct  have 
•'shown  himself  worthy  of  it."  If  the  pen- 
sioner has  some  income  of  his  own,  the  pension 
is  reduced  proportionately.  Before  the  passage 
of  the  present  law,  it  was  proposed,  in  the  New 
Zealand  Parliament,  that  all  citizens  who  reached 
the  age  of  65  years  should  be  entitled  to  a  pen- 
sion. The  law  now  in  operation  was  published 
in  the  Annuaire  de  la  legislation  du  travail  publiSy 
par  V  Office  du  travail  de  Belgique^  Bruxelles, 
1899. 

A  similar  law  is  under  consideration  in  Vic- 
toria. 

In  England,  as  far  back  as  1864,  Gladstone 
gave  attention  to  the  assurance  of  pensions  by 
state  aid,  and  under  his  administration  an  insti- 
tution for  pensions  was  founded.  It  still  exists, 
but  operatives  have  not  been  drawn  to  its  use. 
Pensions  for  working  people  have  lately  become 
again  a  subject  for  consideration  and  discussion. 

Italy's  system. 

The  Italian  law  of  July  18,  1898,  went  into 
effect  in  1900.  The  principle  adopted  is  the 
union  of  government  aid  with  the  savings  of  the 
beneficiaries.  Registry  is  not  compulsory.  Aid 
is  available  for  disability  at  any  time  apparently 
after  registration,  and  for  an  age  pension  at  60 
and  65  years.  It  is  supposed  that  the  aid  sup- 
plied by  the  state,  as  compared  with  the  pay- 
ments by  the  beneficiaries,  will  be  in  the  ratio  of 
about  8  to  6  or  7.     The  management  of  the  in- 
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stitntion  through  which  the  law  operates  is  in- 
tended to  be  **  apart  from  the  state  and  parties," 
and  in  the  hands  of  skilled  financiers.  Summing 
up  the  anticipated  results,  Professor  Rava  says  : 
**In  general,  calculating  the  [yearly]  contribu- 
tion of  the  institution  at  only  8  lire  [francs],  and 
calculating  the  interest  at  only  3.75  per  cent., 
an  operative  enrolled  at  25  years  of  age  will 
have  [at  60  years  of  age  a  yearly]  pension  of  62 
lire  for  half  a  lira  a  month  paid  in,  and  will  have 
73  lire  for  the  quota  contributed  by  the  institu- 
tion. .    [Total  yearly  pension,  135  lire.] 

**  In  order  to  assure  a  pension  of  360  lire  at 
65  years  of  age,  there  must  be  the  following 
[monthly]  contributions  [by  the  beneficiary]  in 
the  mutual  register  :  At  20  years,  60  centesimi 
[11^  cents]  per  month  ;  at  25  years,  one  lira 
[one  franc  per  month]  ;  at  30  years,  1.55  lire  ; 
at  35  years,  2.30  lire  ;  at  40  years,  3  lire.  To 
assure  [the  same  pension]  at  60,  the  contributions 
are  greater.  .  .  .  The  institution  does  not  guar- 
antee a  priori  the  amount  of  the  pensions." 

If  the  future  proves  that  the  natural  incre- 
ment of  its  funds  has  not  been  overrated,  the 
National  Institution  of  Assurance  may  become 
an  instrument  of  wide  beneficence.  Its  pensions 
are  not  to  be  measured  by  the  needs  of  Ameri- 
can living  and  American  expenses.  In  frugal 
Italy,  an  Italian  with  a  franc  a  day  can  keep  the 
wolf  from  the  door  and  enjoy  himself. 


WHY  EUROPE  HATES  ENGLAND. 

THE  editor  of  the  Quarterly  Review  admits, 
in  his  April  issue,  **  that  our  neighbors  on 
the  Continent  see  us  at  present  in  an  extremely 
disagreeable  light.  In  no  previous  epoch  of  our 
history,  it  may  probably  be  said,  has  there  oc- 
curred so  general  an  outburst  of  animosity  against 
this  country."  In  order  to  supply  some  explana- 
tion of  this  unpleasant  fact,  he  has  adopted  the 
wise  course  of  securing  two  papers  by  eminent 
foreign  publicists. 

"Violent  Irritation"  In  Germany. 

The  first  is  by  Herr  Julius  Rodenberg,  editor 
of  the  Deutsche  Rundschau.  He  cannot,  he  says, 
conceal  *<the  fact  that  the  German  people,  as  a 
whole,  is  in  a  condition  of  violent  irritation 
against  England."  With  this  feeling  he  con- 
trasts the  **  Belle  Alliance"  between  the  English 
and  Prussian  peoples  signalized  at  Waterloo,  and 
the  admiration  for  England  which  in  subsequent 
decades  pervaded  German  professors  and  people. 

Britain's  unfriendly  acts. 

Yet,  in  the  days  before  the  Crimean  War,  Eng- 
1#r4  rt9We4  the  coolest  ignorance  of  Germany 


judging  the  nation  by  the  specimens  resident  in 
Leicester  Square.  And  <  *  no  sooner  did  we  take 
the  first  step  toward  realizing  our  political  aspi- 
rations than  we  encountered  the  jealous  opposition 
of  Great  Britain."  The  first  unfriendly  act  spe- 
cified by  the  writer  was  the  humiliation  experi- 
enced by  Germany,  and  *' largely  due  to  the 
attitude  of  England,"  when  Denmark  seized 
Schleswig-Holstein  in  1848.  The  movement 
toward  Italian  unity  won  enthusiastic  plaudits 
from  England,  which  yet  showed  little  liking  for 
German  unification.  •*  The  war  of  1866  was  the 
outcome  and  conclusion  of  the  war  of  1864  ;  it 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  new  German  empire. 
But  what  reproaches,  what  abuse,  had  we  to  bear, 
especially  from  England,  during  those  critical 
years  !  .  .  .  Again,  it  was  England  whose  veiled 
opposition  we  encountered,  a  year  later,  in  the 
Luxemburg  question."  So  early  as  1866,  *<Mr. 
Gladstone  had  used  all  his  influence  to  hurl  Bis- 
marck, *  the  peace -destroyer,'  from  his  place." 
When  the  Franco -German  War  broke  out,  **  the 
same  statesman  did  not  scruple  to  declare  the 
war  to  be  the  most  abominable  of  the  centurv." 
The  British  Government  refused  to  prohibit,  dur- 
ing that  war,  the  export  of  coal,  arms,  and  am- 
munition to  France,  and  thus  enabled  France  to 
prolong  the  war  at  the  expense  of  Germany. 
Public  opinion,  with  few  exceptions,  was  hostile 
to  Prussia.  After  1871,  when  German  and  Eng- 
lish commercial  interests  came  into  collision, 
British  contempt  was  transformed  into  dislike, 
jealousy,  and  hatred. 

THE  GERMAN  HEART  WITH  THE  BOERS  1 

On  this  soreness  came  the  resentment  roused 
by  the  present  war  : 

<  *  The  movement  in  Germany  against  the  policy 
which  England  has  followed  in  South  Africa 
arises  almost  exclusively  from  ethical  grounds, 
from  indignation  at  the  proceedings  of  a  great 
power  against  a  handful  of  men  fighting  for  their 
freedom  and  independence,  and  from  the  suspi- 
cions which  the  mixture  of  financial  with  political 
questions  has  aroused.  But  in  the  leading  circles 
of  Germany,  even  during  the  period  of  English 
defeats,  there  was  not  a  moment  when  it  was 
thought  possible  that  the  general  position  of  Eng-, 
land  could  be  endangered  by  the  struggle.  The 
heart  of  the  German  people — of  this  there  can  be 
no  kind  of  doubt — was,  and  is,  with  the  Boers. 
But  even  in  the  time  of  our  greatest  irritation 
...  in  our  own  interest  we  could  not  desire  the 
downfall  of  England." 

The  Antipathy  of  French-Speaking  Europe. 

M.  Bruneti^re  declares  that* without  doubt  pub- 
lic opinion  in  France,  as  in  Switzerland  and  as 
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in  Belgium,  to  speak  only  of  French-speaking 
lands,  has  taken  sides  against  the  English.  The 
first  reason  he  assigns  is  this  : 

* '  At  the  end  of  a  century  which  will  be  called 
in  history  the  century  of  the  awakening,  or  the 
rebirth  of  nationalities,  and  in  which,  conse- 
quently, the  great  political  crime,  the  great  in- 
ternational crime,  is  the  destroying  of  a  nation- 
ality,— that  is  just  what  the  English  have  not 
feared  to  undertake." 

The  writer  grants  that  men  are  not  angels,  and 
the  extension  of  English  power  and  wealth  has 
undoubtedly  excited  the  jealousy  of  other  peo- 
ples. Their  ears  have  of  late  been  fairly  deaf- 
ened with  the  "  superiority  of  the  Anglo-Saxons," 
and  the  amour-propre  of  the  nations  has  been 
consequently  exasperated.  Success,  after  all,  is 
not  always  a  proof  of  superiority.  A  million- 
aire may  be  an  imbecile.  Another  reason  for 
English  unpopularity  is  the  attitude  assumed  by 
almost  the  whole  of  the  English  press  in  the 
Dreyfus  case. 

The  writer  complains  that,  while  the  English 
are  the  most  liberal  of  peoples,  their  liberalism 
is  only  for  themselves  ; — it  is  '*  not  for  exporta- 
tion." English  interests  alone  are  considered. 
They  constitute  a  veritable  '*  national  religion," 
with  one  article  instead  of  thirty-nine — which  is, 
that  no  regard  be  paid  to  the  allowed  or  the  for- 
bidden, to  good  or  evil,  just  or  unjust,  human 
or  inhuman,  but  only  to  English  interests.  And 
these  interests  are,  alas!  only  economic. 

The  writer  admits  freely  that  the  individual 
conscience  is  nowhere  more  tender,  more  rest- 
less, more  afraid  than  in  England  ;  and  then 
ventures  on  the  paradox  that  the  personal  mo- 
rality of  the  English  and  the  immorality  of  tlieir 
foreign  policy  come  from  the  same  source — viz. , 
a  consciousness  and  a  conviction  of  the  superior- 
ity of  their  race  : ' 

*  *  Brachycephalic  or  dolichocephalic,  light  or 
dark,  Celt  or  Saxon,  Norman  or  German,  manu- 
facturer of  Manchester  or  city  merchant,  minis- 
ter of  the  Cape  or  peer  of  England,  the  contem- 
porary Englishman  is  in  his  own  eyes  a  sort  of 
man  apart, — the  product  of  a  unique  selection, — 
and,  so  to  speak,  the  aristocratic  variety  of  the 
human  species.  This  is  what  we  have  some- 
times called  his  *  insolence ' — but  the  word  is 
only  half  just.  The  insolence  of  other  men  is 
intentional ;  that  of  the  Englishman  seems  to  be 
involuntary  and  even  unconscious.  One  cannot 
precisely  say  that  he  despises  the  rest  of  man- 
kind :  he  ignores  them.  But  from  that  igno- 
rance or  that  insolence  one  consequence  results. 
The  Englishman  dqes  not  apply  the  same  measure 
to  his  actions  as  he  does  to  those  of  other  men. 
He  does  not  allow  in  himself  things  he  would 


tolerate  in  other  men — and  there  is  the  principle 
of  the  respect  he  has  for  himself  I — but  he  allows 
himself  to  do  to  others  what  he  would  never  tol- 
erate them  doing  to  him  ;  and  there  is  the  prin- 
ciple of  his  foreign  policy  !  " 

So  convinced  are  the  English  of  the  superiority 
of  their  civilization  that  they  are  prepared,  in  the 
name  of  that  civilization,  to  annihilate  a  small 
kindred  people.  The  Anglicization  of  the  world 
has  become  in  their  minds  a  condition  of  its 
future  progress.  M.  Bruneti^re  refuses  to  allow 
the  superiority  of  the  British  to  the  German  or 
to  the  French  civilization.     On  the  contrary  : 

'*  Strictly  economic,  Man  dies  terian  and  Lib- 
eral, Darwinian  and  individualist,  English  civil- 
ization suits  England  alone  ;  and  because  the 
world  at  last  begins  to  feel  that,  because  the  im- 
portations of  English  habits  threaten  the  European 
nations  in  the  feeling  they  have  for  their  own 
personality,  because  that  '  superiority  '  often  con- 
sists only  in  the  facilities  which  these  habits  offer 
for  the  development  of  egoism,  England  has  seen 
let  loose  against  her  the  almost  unanimous  opin- 
ion of  Europe." 

THE  DYING  CENTURY. 

UNDER  the  title  ^'  II  Secolo  che  Muore,"  the 
Italian  review.  La  Rassegna  Nazionale 
(Florence,  April  16),  prints  many  and  long  pas- 
sages from  a  pastoral  letter  recently  communi- 
cated to  his  diocese  by  Monsignor  Bonomelli, 
Bishop  of  Cremona.  The  pastoral  reviews  brief- 
ly the  human  situation  as  it  finds  itself  now  at 
the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century,  compared  with 
such  situation  in  preceding  ages.  Has  the  nine- 
teenth century  made  for  good  or  evil  ?  is  the 
question  which  the  bishop  set  before  himself  to 
answer.  It  would  be  matter  for  surprise  to 
many  Americans,  if  they  should  read  this  letter 
from  an  Italian  Catholic  prelate,  that  it  breathes 
the  purest  spirit  of  modern  liberality.  What- 
ever a  man's  opinions  may  be  on  Church  ques- 
tions ;  whatever  they  may  be  on  questions  of 
philosophy,  science,  politics,  and  social  prob- 
lems,— if  he  should  read  this  letter  with  an  open 
mind  he  would  find  that  in  broadening  his  sym- 
pathies, stimulating  his  affections,  and  clarifying 
his  vision  he  had  been  benefited  by  its  perusal. 

MATERIAL    PROGRESS. 

Glancing  first,  naturally,  at  the  arts  which 
conduce  to  the  comfort  of  living,  Monsignor 
Bonomelli  notes  briefly  their  extraordinary 
progress  in  this  century,  as  in  the  applications  of 
steam,  electricity,  and  mechanical  appliances. 
Turning  to  the  sciences,  he  finds  nothing  to  fear 
in  their  advancement,  whether  the  fields  trav- 
ersed are  old  or  new.     As  to  the  fears  of  timid 
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believers,  they  may  be  dismissed.  The  faith  of 
such  believers  is  *' not  suflBciently  illuminated.  .  .  . 
Alas  for  us,  if  by  our  fault  there  should  pene- 
trate into  modern  society  the  conviction  that  we 
are  enemies  of  science  and  progress — that  we  try 
to  obstruct  their  road  !  Our  apostasy  from  the 
Church  would  be  irreparable."  And,  firm  in  the 
faith  that  all  roads,  even  scientific  roads,  lead 
to  Rome,  the  bishop  exclaims,  ' '  We  augur  for 
you  [men  of  science]  new  triumphs,  secure  that, 
after  having  finished  a  long  journey  by  diverse 
ways,  you  will  find  yourselves  some  day  united 
to  us  at  the  feet  of  that  Christ  who  said,  <  I  am 
the  Way,  the  Truth,  and  the  Life.'" 

DEMOCRACY. 

Considering  the  political  tendencies  of  the 
present  time,  Monsignor  Bonomelli  regards  them 
as  unmistakably  democratic.  <  *  All  society  marches 
with  long  strides  toward  democracy."  But  is 
the  movement  for  good  or  for  evil  ?  '  *  This  so 
profound  evolution  of  political  power,  considered 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  public  welfare  and 
of  religion,  ought  it  to  be  saluted  as  a  true  prog- 
ress, a  benefit ;  or,  to  be  deplored  as  retrogres- 
sion and  damage  ?  The  answer  cannot  be  doubt- 
ful :  it  is  a  true  progress,  a  true  and  great 
benefit,  as,  by  its  very  nature,  it  is  knowledge 
and  instruction  laid  within  reach  of  the  people." 
After  citing  in  support  of  his  view  the  opinion 
of  a  French  prelate,  Monsignor  Bonomelli  points 
out  that  the  democracy  of  which  the  French 
archbishop  spoke  is  a  sane  democracy,  not  a  fo- 
ment of  anarchy  and  destruction. 

THE    LABOR    QUESTION. 

And  this  brings  the  bishop  to  the  great  prob- 
lem of  an  industrial  and  commercial  age — the 
relations  of  capital  and  labor.  Monsignore  di 
Cremona  regards  the  aggregation  of  capital  into 
large  masses  as  a  result  to  be  anticipated  from 
**the  cruel,  implacable  struggle  of  competition." 
But  for  the  profitable  employment  of  large  masses 
of  capital,  there  must  be  employed  under  the 
same  direction  large  numbers  of  workmen.  *  'And 
so  arise  the  great  companies  for  spinning,  navi- 
gation, labor  in  iron  and  steel,  mining,  transpor- 
tation, railroads,  tramways,  manufactures  of 
every  kind.  .  .  .  The  work  of  the  individual  is 
absorbed  by  the  little  company  ;  that  of  the  little 
company  sooner  or  later  will  be  absorbed  by  the 
larger  company,  and  the  larger  companies  them- 
selves will  have  to  capitulate  to  others  still  more 
powerful ;  and  so  capital  and  labor  go  on,  rap- 
idly agglomerating,  and  there  will  be  a  terrible 
monopoly.  And  some  day,  perhaps  not  far 
off,  what  will  remain  of  individual  liberties,  of 
the  little  companies,  of  the  little  work?"     The 


bishop's  prescience  is  unequal  to  the  answer.  He 
can  only  say,  <*  the  future  will  tell."  And  here, 
for  a  moment,  the  optimism  of  the  amiable  and 
learned  prelate  seems  to  weaken. 

* '  This  state  of  things,  which  perhaps  in  other 
times  would  have  been  endured,  offends  now  the 
conscience  of  our  modern  men,  and  produces  a 
movement  of  reaction  and  resistance  in  the  name 
of  justice  :  it  is  Socialism.  We  note,  first  of  all, 
that  socialism  has  found  a  prepared  soil.  Be- 
cause. .  .  .  the  people  that  labor  reason  in  this 
way:  .  .  .  How  is  it  that,  with  this  perfect  equality 
of  civil  and  political  rights,  there  is  so  great 
inequality  of  welfare  ?  Some  men  swim  in 
abundance  and  do  not  labor,  or  very  little,  and 
the  others  labor  and  suffer  want.  The  remedy, 
say  the  army  of  laborers,  is  in  our  hands.  We 
are  electors  of  the  legislators.  Very  well ;  we 
will  elect  legislators  who  will  change  this  intoler- 
able state  of  things  and  will  give  us  economic 
equality,  after  having  given  us  civil  and  political 
equality.  Of  what  good  is  one  without  the 
other  ?  It  is  necessary  to  admit  that  the  reason- 
ing is  seducing  and  terrible." 

But  Monsignor  Bonomelli's  faith  in  the  ame- 
liorating tendencies  of  human  affairs  does  not  per- 
'  mit  him  to  believe  that  the  opposing  forces,  capi- 
tal and  labor,  will  come  into  actual  and  general 
conflict.  There  will  be  adjustments  and  re- 
adjustments. Exactly  in  what  way  the  problem 
will  be  solved,  the  bishop  does  not  know  ;  only  he 
believes  that  amelioration  will  be  reached  *  *  by 
the  ways  of  reason  and  justice,  and  little  by  little, 
as  has  happened  in  the  case  of  all  the  great  and 
durable  reforms  recorded  by  history." 

MORAL    IMPROVEMENT. 

Passing  to  the  question  of  comparative  moral- 
ity, Monsignor  Bonomelli  expresses  opinions  and 
cites  evidences  which  are  distinctly  noteworthy. 
He  has  no  hesitation  in  affirming  that  our  age  is 
morally  better  than  those  which  preceded  it.  Af- 
ter running  over  a  large  class  of  crimes  which 
certainly  were  formerly  more  frequent  than  they 
are  now,  he  says:  ''And  how  often,  in  past 
ages,  the  most  horrible  crimes  remained  un- 
punished, on  account  of  the  weakness  or  con- 
nivance of  the  authorities  !  .  .  .  I  could  cite, 
for  example,  a  province  next  to  ours  in  which 
every  year  in  times  past  there  were  perpetrated 
about  a  thousand  homicides,  and  now  there  will 
not  be  at  the  most  a  dozen,  and  the  population 
has  more  than  doubled."  And  here  follows  a 
remark  especially  worthy  of  attention.  '*In 
those  times  passed,  there  was  certainly  not  the 
religious  indifference  or,  what  is  worse,  the  mis- 
belief which  we  see  in  our  times.  Then  religion, 
or  rather  religious  practices,  were  observed  by 
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nearly  all ;  but  with  religious  practices  there 
were  joined  without  diflBculty  scandals  and  pub- 
lic moral  disorders  of  every  kind,  and  the  moral 
sense  had  descended  so  low  that  no  account  at 
all  was  taken  of  the  manifest  contradiction  of 
professing  a  religion  which  condemned  so  strongly 
their  own  conduct.  Religion,  too  often,  was  a 
species  of  formality,  ...  a  decoration  which 
a  man  ornamented  himself  with  on  certain  occa- 
sions, and  laid  aside  when  he  felt  like  it.'* 

The  clergy,  too,  Monsignore  di  Cremona  de- 
clares, are  better  than  they  used  to  be, — more 
instructed,  more  active,  more  exemplary,  more 
attentive  to  their  duties, — and  recognized  as  be- 
ing so  even  by  their  adversaries. 

Looking  into  the  future  where  the  present 
signs  point,  Monsignore  finds  reasons  for  antici- 
pating a  continuation  of  the  progress  already 
made,  and  with  more  rapid  advancement.  To 
some  it  may  seem  strange  ;  but  of  all  the  signs 
of  the  future,  the  one  which  the  Bishop  of  Cre- 
mona regards  as  disclosing  the  most  hopeful 
promise  for  humanity  is  the  growth  of  liberty 
and  its  correlative — toleration. 


ALSACE  AND  LORRAINE. 

IT  is  growing  more  and  more  likely  that  France 
will  become  reconciled,  before  long,  to  the 
loss  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine  as  something  irre- 
versible. One  of  the  most  noteworthy  evidences 
is  that  a  number  of  writers  of  late  have  dis- 
cussed in  the  French  press  the  separation  of 
Alsace  and  Lorraine  from  France  in  a  very  tem- 
perate and  reasonable  spirit,  as  if  secure  of  an 
audience  that  would  give  attention  to  the  discus- 
sion in  a  like  state  of  mind. 

M.  Maurice  Wolff  is  one  of  these  writers.  In 
moderation  of  view  and  temperance  of  expression, 
his  article  on  *<The  Alsace-Lorraine  Question," 
in  the  French  Revue  des  Revues  for  May  1,  is 
admirable.  But  one  may  doubt  whether  it  does 
not  mark  the  last  stage  in  the  gradual  relinquish- 
ment of  the  lost  provinces.  M.  Wolff  wrote  in 
the  Revue  des  Revues  for  October  15,  1899,  on 
the  same  subject  as  viewed  in  Germany. 

In  the  present  paper,  M.  Wolff,  while  disclaim- 
ing emphatically  < '  the  pretension  of  resolving 
the  Alsace-Lorraine  question  by  a  stroke  of  the 
pen,"  sets  forth  what  he  believes  will  be  the  out- 
come of  the  situation.  All  the  evidences,  he 
thinks;  point  toward  autonomy.  But  here  he  uses 
<*  autonomy"  in  a  peculiar  sense — a  sense  that 
would  be  misleading,  did  he  not  carefully  advise 
the  reader  in  a  footnote.  M.  Wolff  has  in  mind, 
not  <  *  a  political  autonomy  and  the  recognition 
of  an  Alsatian  state,  to  which  public  sentiment 
in  Germany  (we  have  proved  it  last  year)  would 


not  be  disposed  to  consent,  but  the  autonomy, 
properly  so  called — autonomy  of  sentiments,  of 
thoughts,  of  domestic  life,  both  literary  and  so- 
cial." Various  things  suggest  this  view  to  M. 
Wolff.  There  are  tendencies  drawing  Alsace 
away  from  France  and  nearer  to  Germany,  especi- 
ally the  economic  advantages  which,  it  is  admit- 
ted, the  Alsatians  have  found  under  the  German 
Government — as  in  the  stimulation  of  trade  and 
production  by  the  lowering  of  railroad  rates  and 
the  shutting  out  of  competitior^  by  protective 
tariffs.  But  these  material  advantages,  while 
clearly  recognized  by  the  Alsatians,  will  not,  M. 
Wolff  thinks,  alienate  their  affections  from 
France.  Their  interests  draw  them  one  way, 
their  affections  another*  so  they  will  find,  and 
are  finding,  M.  Wolff's  autonomy  of  thought  and 
sentiment. 

ALSATIAN    LOVE    OF    FATHERLAND. 

Without  sharing  fully  M.  Wolff's  anticipa- 
tions, one  may  admit  tliat  his  reasons  point  in 
the  direction  of  his  views.  One  of  the  strongest 
is  that  a  noticeable  tendency  is  showing  itself 
among  the  well-to-do  Alsatians  toward  making 
the  Alsatian  dialect,  lieretofore  despised  as  bar- 
baric, a  literary  language  for  the  drama,  romance, 
and  poetry.  Certainly  there  is  no  more  emphatic 
way  of  asserting  social  and  domestic  separatism 
than  by  persistently  using  a  dialect  that  is  un- 
familiar to  one's  neighbors.  M.  Wolff  does  not 
attribute  such  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  Al- 
satians to  sullenness,  but  to  love  of  the  native 
soil.  The  emigration  from  Alsace  to  P^'rance,  at 
first  so  large,  has  fallen  off  year  by  year,  so  that 
it  is  doubtful  now  if  it  equals  the  return  cur- 
rent. Many  Alsatians  return  to  pass  the  rem- 
nant of  their  lives  near  the  ancestral  home,  so  as 
not  to  die  *Mn  a  land  quite  foreign."  Rather 
oddly,  but  perhaps  correctly,  M.  Wolff  refers  to 
this  return  current  as  showing  an  Alsatian  char- 
acteristic which  seems  "■  to  contradict  the  famous 
ethnic  argument  so  often  invoked  by  the  Ger- 
mans," because  this  characteristic  "differentiates 
essentially  the  Alsatian  from  the  German,  always 
ready,  on  the  contrary,  to  go  to  seek  his  fortune 
far  from  his  country,  witliout  even  the  desire  to 
return  there  some  day  to  end  his  life." 

INCREASING    UNITY. 

The  Alsatians,  then,  in  M.  Wolff's  opinion, 
are  drawing  closer  together.  They  have  passed 
the  stage  where  they  wanted  to  emigrate  to 
France,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  are  not  disposed 
to  regard  themselves  as  Germans.  While  not 
danng  to  hope  for  political  independence,  they 
aspire  to  thoughts,  sentiments,  and  a  language 
of  their  own.     Almost  all  M.  Wolff's  piper  re- 
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lates  to  Alsace.  It  says  but  little  about  Lor- 
raine, except  that  it  must  be  distinguished  clearly 
from  Alsace.  What  the  state  of  feeling  is  in 
Lorraine  is  not  set  forth. 

HOW    SMALL    STATES    BECOME    RECONCILED    TO 

ABSORPTION. 

M.  Wolff's  discussion  of  the  Alsace-Lorraine 
question,  as  we  have  said  before,  is  excellent  in  its 
temper  ;  and  excellent  it  is,  too,  in  its  reasoning, 
so  far  as  the  reasoning  goes.  But  nevertheless, 
one  element  of  the  situation,  and  the  most  im- 
portant one  of  all,  is  ignored  or  forgotten.  If  a 
conquered  province  finds  that  it  is  not  worse  off 
than  before  the  conquest  as  regards  its  material 
condition  and  the  freedT)m  of  its  sentiments,  it 
easily  becomes  reconciled  to  absorption  by  a 
great  power.  Small  states,  when  they  have 
become  used  to  the  change,  find  a  reason  for 
pride  and  happiness  in  beiijg  part  of  such  a 
power.  That  was  the  secret  of  the  Roman  Em- 
pire ;  that  was  the  secret  of  the  greatness  of 
France,  and  of  the  attachment  of  Alsace  itself 
to  France  ;  that  is  the  secret  of  the  United  States 
of  America  ;  and,  if  Germany  continues  to  be  a 
greater  power  than  France,  the  attachment  of 
Alsace  and  Lorraine  to  France  will  dissolve  away 
in  a  stronger  attachment  to  Germany. 
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NOTES  ON  MODERN  TRIPOLL 

A  CURSORY  glance  at  Deputy  Guicciardini's 
'*  Impressions  of  Tripolitania,"  in  Nuova 
Antologia  for  April  1,  might  suggest  the  idea 
that  the  impressions  are  merely  the  hasty  jottings 
of  a  vacation  run  in  that  country.  So  far  as  the 
article  is  a  description  of  scenes  and  places,  this 
is  probably  the  case  ;  but  in  its  main  stuff  and 
bo<iy,  it  is  not  a  recital  of  a  flying  tourist's  im- 
pressions :  it  has  a  much  more  serious  purpose. 
The  deputy's  contribution  to  Nuova  Antologia 
is  another  of  the  many  evidences  showing  how 
industriously  Italian  officials  are  stimulating 
Italian  commerce  and  colonization. 

In  September,  1899,  Deputy  Guicciardini 
sailed  from  Valletta,  the  capital  of  Malta,  in  the 
steamship  Africa  for  Tripoli.  The  Africa  was 
making  the  initial  voyage  of  a  subsidized  line  of 
Italian  steamships  about  to  ply  between  Malta 
and  the  Barbary  coast.  The  details  of  the  jour- 
ney  may  be  passed  without  comment,  but  some 
of  Guicciardini's  statements  about  Tripolitania 
and  its  inhabitants  are  noteworthy.  The  deputy 
says  that  vast,  treeless  regions  there,  which  look 
like  desert  and  are  so  called,  are  not  infertile  ; 
that  they  are  uncultivated  because  of  the  scant 
population  of  the  country.  For  proofs  of  this 
ititement  he  cites  a  report  made  by  Captain 


Camperio,  published  in  the  Esploratore^  of  Milan, 
in  1880  and  1881.  He  himself  saw  a  plantation 
of  the  Franciscan  Mission  in  *<  land  neither  irri- 
gated nor  irrigable  there  in  the  desert,"  which 
now  is  **  a  magnificent  fruit-farm,  full  of  vigor- 
ous and  fruitful  vines,  of  magnificent  olives,  of 
palms,  and  other  fruits,  cultivated  by  the  estab- 
lishment for  making  wine  and  oil." 

A    CHRISTIAN    GOVERNMENT    WOULD    BE    WELCOMED. 

Quite  as  noteworthy  is  Deputy  Guicciardini's 
assertion  that  the  Arabs  and  other  Mohammedan 
inhabitants  of  the  country,,  except  the  Turks,  ex- 
pect, and  will  welcome  when  it  comes,  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  government  by  some  Christian 
European  power.  ''The  Arabs,"  Guicciardini 
tells  us,  ''have  a  very  lively  sense  of  justice; 
and  nothing  offends  them  so  much  as  acts  op- 
posed to  that  sentiment.  Now  the  Turkish  do- 
minion, which  is  manifested  almost  exclusively 
as  a  dominion  of  exaction  of  imposts  levied  in 
every  arbitrary  way,  and  destined  not  for  the 
benefit  of  the  country,  but  for  the  exclusive 
benefit  of  its  masters — the  Turkish  dominion  is 
for  them  the  personification  of  despotism,  a  con- 
tinual offense  to  that  sense  of  justice  which  in 
them  is  not  less  lively  than  the  religious  sense. 

"  Moreover,  the  Arabs  of  Tripolitania  are  not 
ignorant  of  the  benefits  which  the  French  have 
brought  to  their  brethren  of  Tunis,  and  those, 
even  more  obvious,  brought  by  the  English  to 
the  indigenes  of  Egypt ;  and  knowing  that  a  civil 
government,  while  it  does  not  offend  customs  and 
religion  at  all,  assures  justice  as  to  person  and 
property,  they  have  come  almost  unconsciously 
into  a  state  of  mind  which  regards  the  cessation 
of  the  Turkish  government  and  the  substitution 
of  a  Christian  government  as  something  not  so 
much  for  resignation  as  desire." 

Italy's  commercial  advantage. 

Almost  all  the  spun  and  woven  fabrics  used  in 
Tripolitania  are  brought  from  England,  its  flour 
mostly  comes  from  France  ;  but  Deputy  Guicciar- 
dini thinks  that  these  trade  relations  need  not 
always  remain.  Two  things  especially  give  Italy 
an  advantage — (1)  nearness  ;  (2)  the  commerce 
with  Europe  is  almost  wholly  in  the  hands  of 
Israelites.  Why  the  latter  circumstance  is  an 
advantage  for  Italy  is  explained  by  the  fact  that 
most  of  the  Jews  in  Tripolitania  are  either  sub- 
jects of.  or  protected  by,  the  Italian  Government ; 
furthermore,  the  Jews  there  avail  themselves  of 
the  Italian  schools  maintained  in  the  country, 
because  the  schools  are  not  confessional.  He 
attaches  great  importance  to  the  influence  of 
Italian  foreign  schools,  and  thinks  they  ought  to 
be  carefully  nurtured. 
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SEPARATISM  IN  SPAIN. 

THE  separatist  -movement  in  Spain  has  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  other  countries.  In 
Spain,  what  will  be  its  outcome  is  the  problem  of 
the  hour.  As  yet  separatism  masquerades  under 
an  advocacy  of  autonomy,  and  there  may  be  some 
sincerity  in  the  pretense  ;  for  those  who  engage 
in  a  revolutionary  political  movement  seldom 
foresee  where  they  will  be  carried  by  it.  But  in 
the  present  disaffection  in  Spain,  the  masses, 
<*the  plain  people,"  in  the  disaffected  provinces 
are  separatists  ;  it  is  their  leaders,  or  a  part  of 
them,  who  profess  tq  aim  merely  at  autonomy. 
The  thinness  of  the  demarcation  between  auton- 
omy and  separation  is  shown  plainly  in  an  article 
in  Revista  Contempordnea  (Madrid,  April  15)  by 
the  Sr.  Juan  Ortega  Rubio,  lecturer  in  the  Cen- 
tral University.  The  article  is  called  **  Changes 
and  Revolutions  in  Catalonia."  Catalonia  is  the 
very  important  department  of  which  the  pro- 
gressive city  of  Barcelona  is  the  capital.  Three 
insurrectionary  wars  waged  by  the  Catalans,  or  a 
part  of  them,  are  described  by  the  writer.  These 
recitals,  however,  are  merely  preliminary.  Evi- 
dently they  were  set  down  as  admonition. 
They  have  no  bearing  on  the  present  situation, 
except  in  showing  that  the  Catalans  have  had 
for  centuries  a  separatist  tendency,  and  that 
for  things  which  they  regard  as  important  they 
are  ready  to  fight  obstinately.  After  dispos- 
ing of  these  three  insurrectionary  wars,  two  of 
which  turned  out  favorably  for  the  Catalans, 
the  writer  comes  to  the  real  matter  in  hand, 
and  says  : 

*  <  We  have  come  to  the  most  important  point 
of  this  article;  that  is,  to  the  movement  in  Cata- 
lonia going  on  now.  In  the  year  1898,  there 
was  published  in  Paris,  in  the  French  language, 
by  the  *  Catalan  Nationalist  Committee, '  a  pam- 
phlet called  <  The  Catalan  Question.  *  Contrast- 
ing a  son  of  Catalonia  and  of  Castile,  it  says  : 
*  The  one,  positivist  and  realist — the  other,  ca- 
pricious and  a  charlatan  ;  the  one,  full  of  pre- 
vision— the  other,  faithful  type  of  improvidence  ; 
the  one,  drawn  along  by  the  industrial  current 
of  modem  people — the  other,  nourished  by  the 
prejudices  of  the  hidalgo,  staggering  under  debt, 
and  full  of  pride  *  And  farther  on  :  '  The  uni- 
versities do  not  teach,  the  government  does  not 
govern,  the  officials  do  not  administer,  our  squad- 
rons go  to  the  bottom  of  their  own  accord  before 
our  adversaries  ;  and  our  armies  serve,  not  to 
conquer  our  outer  enemies,  but  to  impose  des- 
potism within.     Such  is  the  Spanish  state.*  " 

Other  quotations  from  the  pamphlet  cited  in 
Bevuta  Contempordnea  assert  that  the  outcome  of 


the  present  situation  must  be  either  a  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  state  <  <  on  the  basis  of  the  federation 
and  autonomy  of  the  different  regions  which 
possess  a  well-defined  personality,"  or  it  will  de- 
pend on  France  to  make  predominate  the  annex- 
ation party  or  that  of  independence.  In  1892 
the  Catalan  General  Assembly  adopted  a  resolu- 
tion recommending  autonomy  and  federation. 
But  no  doubt  the  feeling  which  such  resolutions 
voiced  at  the  time  has  become  much  more  in- 
tense since  the  war  with  the  United  States,  and 
it  is  reasonable  to  believe  that  now  separation 
would  be  better  liked  by  the  Catalans  than  fed- 
eration. To  the  great  majority  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  disruption  seems  a  poor  rem- 
edy for  national  faults  and  disagreements.  Com- 
promise and  government  by  the  majority  sum  up 
the  American  idea  of  national  politics.  But  in 
Spain  the  prevalent  feeling  has  always  been  far 
different.  Local  independence  suppressed  by  a 
national  army  is  *the  Spanish  idea  of  national 
unity.  In  Spain,  separation  has  been  fostered 
in  all  periods  by  the  permanence  of  dialects. 
There  is  no  Spanish  language  in  the  sense  that 
there  is  an  English  language,  or  a  French  lan- 
guage, or  even  an  Italian  language.  In  Spain 
there  is  hardly  a  pretense  of  such  a  language. 
One  speaks  there  Castellano,  Andaluz,  Catalan, 
Gallego,  etc. ,  as  the  case  may  be.  Spanish  is  a 
figment  of  the  imagination.  The  discourse  of 
the  president  of  the  Catalan  League,  September, 
1898,  cited  by  the  Sr.  Rubio  in  the  present  ar- 
ticle, was  *<  printed  in  Catalan,  Castilian,  and 
French."  Two  other  pamphlets  mentioned  by 
him  were  printed  in  Cataldn,  and  we  have  seen 
that  the  propagandist  pamphlet  previously  quoted, 
issued  by  the  *' Catalan  Nationalist  Committee," 
was  printed  in  French.  Communities  divided 
by  impassable  barriers  of  language  are  kept  in 
cooperation  only  by  external  pressure. 

The  sympathies  of  the  writer  of  the  article  in 
Revista  Contempordnea  are  plainly  with  the  Cata- 
lans ;  but  the  writer  does  not  confess  that  he  is 
a  separatist.  To  those  who  say  that  the  separa- 
tists are  few,  he  replies  :  *  *  But  the  people  of 
Barcelona  do  not  cease  chanting  revolutionary 
hymns."  His  nearest  approach  to  defining  his 
own  position  is  in  a  declaration  of  faith  in  the 
profound  knowledge  of  politics  and  of  life  that 
has  been  evinced  by  the  President  of  the  Council 
of  Ministers,  the  Sr.  Silvela.  **I  believe  it  is 
difficult,  but  not  impossible,  to  unite  in  one  idea, 
in  one  sentiment,  and  in  one  aspiration  Vasco- 
Navarros  and  Castilians  ;  I  believe  it  is  difficult, 
but  not  impossible,  to  unite  in  the  same  manner 
these  and  the  Catalans. '' 


THE   PERIODICALS  REVIEWED. 


THE  CENTURY  MAGAZINE. 

IN  the  Century  for  July,  Prof.  William  M.  Sloane 
draws  a  fine  picture  of  Miss  Sarah  Porter  and  her 
unique  educatioual  work  in  her  private  school  at  Farm- 
ington,  Conn.  Miss  Porter  had  the  most  remarkable 
strength  and  charm  of  character,  a  physical  constitution 
scarcely  less  remarkable  than  Gladstone's,  and  a  capa- 
city for  concentration  on  the  business  in  hand  which,  to- 
gether  with  promptness  of  decision  and  execution,  made 
her  wonderfully  successful.  Yet  she  never  allowed  her 
school  to  grow  very  large.  For  a  long  time  not  more 
than  fifty  pupils  were  received,  and  the  numbers  were 
never  allowed  much  to  exceed  a  hundred.  Professor 
Sloane  lays  stress  on  Miss  Porter's  deep  distrust  of 
mechanism  and  fixed  organization  in  educational  mat- 
ters, and  her  conviction  that  these  things  tend  to  be 
regarded  as  iu  some  sort  a  substitute  for  the  essential. 

THE  ESTHETIC  SIDE  OF  PARADES. 

In  Mr.  Barr  Ferree's  discussion  of  the  "  Elements  of  a 
Successful  Parade,"  he  takes  the  ground  that  a  proces- 
sion is,  properly  bpeaking,  a  work  of  art,  to  be  arranged 
with  as  much  beauty  in  itself  and  in  its  surroundings 
as  can  be  commanded.  The  effect  may  be  one  of  gran- 
deur, as  in  the  ceremonial  triumphs  of  previous  times  ; 
or  solemnity,  as  in  the  great  ecclesiastical  function ;  of 
gayety,  or  of  mass.  Mr.  Ferree  thinks  that  we  have 
somewhat  lost  the  true  conception  of  a  public  proces- 
sion :  that  they  were  better  understood  in  earlier  days. 
He  says  the  Renaissance  period  seems  to  have  offered 
the  world  the  last  of  the  great  artistic  parades.  Now, 
however,  he  thinks  the  tide  has  turned,  and  that  the 
modem  spectator  is  beginning  to  demand  real  art  in  his 
public  festival  and  parade,  just  as  he  is  lieginning  to 
demand  art  in  his  public  and  private  life.  He  cites  the 
great  popular  interest  in  the  peace  festivals  in  Phila- 
delphia and  Washington,  the  Dewey  receptions  in  New 
York  and  Boston,  and  the  Chicago  festival  of  1899  as 
proofs  that  the  public  is  becoming  educated  in  this 
matter. 

DR.  MASON'S  MUSICAL  MEMORIES. 

In  the  July  number  of  the  Century,  a  very  promising 
series  of  papers  begin  in  "  Memories  of  a  Musical  Life," 
by  William  Mason.  Dr.  Mason  has  lived  through  prac- 
tically the  entire  development  of  organized  musical  cul- 
ture in  America,  and  no  man  has  a  larger  acquaintance 
with  the  famous  members  of  his  profession  throughout 
the  world,  which  gives  him  a  very  entertaining  and 
valuable  fund  of  significant  anecdote. 

THE  FRENCH  ACADEMY'S  DEADENING  INFLUENCE. 

In  an  essay  on  "  Artistic  Paris,"  by  Richard  Whiteing, 
be  says  that  the  infiuence  of  the  Academy  has  brought 
a  solicitude  for  form  pure  and  simple  so  far  that  some 
who  live  by  its  laws  have  hardly  a  word  to  bless  them- 
selves with.  They  are  like  those  masters  of  fence  who 
are  affiicted  with  a  sort  of  paralysis  of  the  power  to  at- 
tack. "  With  the  everlasting  refinement  of  style,  the 
writing  of  Academic  French  has  become  the  labor  of  a 
lifetime.  You  had  better  say  nothing  than  say  anything 
Imb  than  perfectly  well ; — hence  a  misunderstanding 
between  the  Academy  and  the  world  that  is  very  much 
Uke  the  mleimdentaiiding  between  the  Church  and  the 
WBrid." 


HARPER'S  MAGAZINE. 

WE  quote,  in  another  department,  from  two  articles 
in  the  July  number  of  Harper^s  Magazine :  Dr. 
Henry  Smith  Williams'  on  "  Prof.  Ernst  Haeckel  and 
the  New  Zoology,"  and  Dr.  John  D.  Quackenbos'  on 
"The  Educational  Use  of  Hypnotism." 

"INSIDE  THE  BOER  LINES." 

Mr.  E.  E.  Easton's  third  contribution  under  the  title, 
"  Inside  the  Boer  Lines,"  gives  an  exceptionally  clear  in- 
sight into  the  methods  of  the  Boer  soldiers.  Mr.  E2aston 
says  the  older  Boers,  the  so-called  "  Doppers,"  although 
relatively  very  ignorant  of  the  resources  of  Great  Britain 
and  the  general  conditions  of  modem  warfare,  retain 
their  ascendency  over  the  younger  members— their  col- 
lege-bred or  office-trained  sons.  Notwithstanding  the 
fuller  knowledge  of  the  younger  generation  of  Boers,  it 
was  they  who  were  most  hopeful  of  final  success  and  of 
establishing  a  United  States  of  South  Africa,  independ- 
ent of  any  foreign  control. 

WAR  CORRESPONDENTS  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

Mr.  Frederick  A.  McKenzie  writes  on  "  English  War 
Correspondents  in  South  Africa."  He  says  the  corre- 
spondent in  England  like  Mr.  Melton  Prior  has  two 
outfits  always  ready  at  home,  which  he  calls  his  "hot" 
and  his  "  cold  "  outfits.  If  his  editor  asks  him  to  take  the 
afternoon  boat  express  to  St.  Petersburg  and  go  from 
there  to  Nova  Zembla,  he  has  only  to  wire  for  his 
"cold"  bag,  while  if  Timbuctoo  is  his  destination  he 
simply  substitutes  "hot"  for  "cold."  Concerning  the 
salaries  paid  to  the  more  noted  war  correspondents,  Mr. 
McKenzie  says  one  of  the  best-known  of  the  specials  re- 
ceives £1,000  a  year  in  times  of  peace,  and  £2,000  during 
war.  In  addition  to  this,  of  course,  enormous  expenses 
have  to  be  paid  for  the  active  correspondent.  Mr.  Mc- 
Kenzie says  one  newspaper's  bills  for  telegrams  alone, 
during  a  quiet  month  of  the  present  South  African 
campaign,  came  to  £3,000.  Mr.  McKenzie  has  a  great 
deal  of  complaint  of  the  censors— not  for  carrying  out 
their  orders  so  much  as  for  their  lack  of  order,  and 
their  passing  of  messages  without  respect  to  time  or 
precedence.  Many  messages  are  suppressed  altogether ; 
and,  of  those  that  were  passed,  he  g^ives  this  as  a  sample  : 

The  correspondent  writes:  "Heavy  Boer  attack. 
Guns  rain  shell-fire  on  position.  Severe  losses,  both 
yesterday  and  to-day." 

The  message  reaches  the  foreign  editor  in  London 
thus  :  "  Heavy  rain  yesterday  and  to-day." 

THE  KING  OF  ABYSSINIA. 

Under  the  title  of  "At  the  Court  of  the  King  of 
Kings,"  Capt.  M.  S.  Wellby  describes  a  visit  to  King 
Menelek,  of  Abyssinia,  in  his  court.  Captain  Wellby  put 
on  evening  clothes,  and  then  rode  a  mule  at  7  o'clock 
in  the  morning  through  the  business  portions  of  the 
city,  through  an  outer  stockade  of  the  palace,  across  an 
untidy,  rough,  stony  court.  He  was  received  by  the 
King  in  a  squatting  position,  which  made  him  look  like 
a  very  small  man,  although  he  is  five  feet  ten  Inches 
high.  He  says  that,  in  spite  of  Menelek's  faults,  he  has 
achieved  wonders  for  the  well-being  of  his  country. 
He  is  far  in  advance  of  any  previous  Abyssinian  mon- 
arch, and  under  his  peaceful  reign  the  population  and 
prosperity  of  the  Abyssinians  have  greatly  increased. 
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SCRIBNER'S  MAGAZINE. 

IN  the  July  Scrihncr^Sy  Mr.  Richard  Harding  Davis 
maintains  his  reputation  as  a  capital  descriptive 
writer  in  his  pen-picture  of  "  The  Relief  of  Ladysmith." 
Mr.  Davis  thinks  that  the  wonder  was  not  only  that 
Ladysmith  was  ever  relieved,  but  that  it  was  ever  de- 
fended. He  describes  the  strategic  position  of  the  gar^ 
rison  at  Ladysmith  as  not  unlike  that  of  a  bear  in  a 
bear-pit,  at  which  the  Boers  around  the  top  of  the  pit 
were  throwing  shells  instead  of  buns. 

THE  BOER  SOLDIER  INSUBORDINATE. 

Mr.  Thomas  F.  Millard,  writing  from  Pretoria,  March 
24,  describes  ^*The  Boer  as  a  Soldier,"  and  says  some 
very  striking  things  concerning  the  military  weaknesses 
of  the  Republican  armies.  A  special  weakness  which 
we  have  not  seen  emphasized  to  such  an  extent  any- 
where else  is  the  failure  to  obey  the  generals.  If  Mr. 
Millard  is  entirely  accurate,  it  would  seem  exceedingly 
astonishing  that  the  Boers  should  have  won  any  battles. 
He  says  that  in  all  the  terrible  lighting  around  Lady- 
smith and  the  Tugela,  not  more  than  one-third  of  the 
burghers  were  ever  at  any  time  engaged,  and  that  in 
none  of  the  assaults  was  the  whole  Boer  force  actively 
employed,  simply  because  when  the  Boer  private  sol- 
diers thought  that  the  position  which  they  were  ordered 
to  capture  was  too  dangerous,  they  simply  said  so  and 
sat  still.  Mr.  Millard  says:  "I  have  seen  General 
Botha  tear  his  hear  and  curse  the  day  when  he  ever  un- 
dertook to  defend  fifteen  miles  of  treacherous  river-front 
against  an  enemy  ten  times  his  strength,  with  another 
powerful  foe  in  his  rear,  with  a  couple  of  thousand 
burghers,  who  could  not  be  induced  to  obey  orders." 
He  says  plainly  that  the  Boer  must  be  wheedled  into 
fighting,  and  he  shows  the  absurdity  of  the  theory  that 
it  has  been  the  foreign  officers  who  were  responsible  for 
the  Boer  successes  by  the  fact  that  none  but  native  offi- 
cers can  persuade  their  soldiers  to  fight.  Yet  notable 
Boer  commandants  have  attained  a  great  ascendency 
over  their  men— KrUger,  Joubert,  Cronje,  and  more  re- 
cently Gen.  Louis  Botha. 

SUBJECTIVE  AIDS  TO  HEALTH. 

Mr.  Daniel  G.  Mason,  writing  on  "  The  Tendency  to 
Health,"  lays  great  stress  on  the  command  of  the  atten- 
tion in  attaining  health.  He  thinks  that  a  vast  deal 
might  be  done  in  aiding  nature's  trend  to  health  by  con- 
fining attention  to  more  pleasant  themes  than  one's 
unpleasant  symptoms,  by  dwelling  on  the  inevitable 
tendency  of  nature  to  become  normal,  and  by  making 
capital  of  one's  pleasures. 

EARLY  DAYS  OF  AMERICAN  SLAVE-TRADE. 

The  opening  article  in  the  number  is  a  finely  illus- 
trated account  by  John  R.  Spears  of  "  The  Slave-Trade 
in  America,"  from  the  first  American  descent  on  the 
coast  of  Guinea  by  a  Boston  ship  in  1645.  Previous  to 
1750,  Mr.  Spears  says,  the  harvesting  of  slaves  on  the 
coast  of  Africa  was  conducted  with  about  as  great  a  re- 
gard for  honesty  as  was  any  other  trade  with  uncivilized 
peoples.  The  old  slaver  embarked  a  cargo  of  rum,  and 
headed  for  the  African  coast.  After  two  or  three  months 
he  arrived  at  some  West  African  port,  and  invited  the 
chiefs  on  board  to  get  drunk  free  of  charge  and  receive 
presents.  Then  the  slave-ship  swung  at  anchor,  waiting 
for  the  natives  to  grow  thirsty  and  bring  slaves  to  ex- 
change for  more  rum.  With  the  growing  price  of  slaves, 
however,  the  methods  gradually  beoame  more  bmtaL 


THE  COSMOPOLITAN  MAGAZINE. 

IN  his  article  entitled  " Is  Russia  to  Control  All  of 
Asia?"  in  the  July  Cosmopolitany  Mr.  Alexander 
Hume  Ford  seems  to  show  an  affirmative  answer.  He 
gives  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  military  dispositions  and 
diplomatic  advantages  which  seem  to  favor  Russia's 
control  of  the  entire  continent.  North  of  India  Russia 
has  now  in  camp,  within  forty  miles  of  Herat,  the  key 
to  India,  a  force  of  the  best  soldiers  larger  than  our 
entire  army  of  invasion  of  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico,  while 
800  miles  back  there  is  a  fighting  force  outnumbering 
our  entire  standing  army  at  home  and  abroad,  which 
can  be  mobilized  within  a  few  hours.  An  advance- 
guard  of  Cossacks  is  within  hailing  distance  of  the 
gates  of  Peking,  and  within  short  call  behind  them  is 
an  army  even  greater  than  that  on  the  borders  of  Af- 
ghanistan. Mr.  Ford  gives  credit  to  the  report  that  on 
the  British  frontier  are  now  stationed  more  than  100,- 
000  Cossacks,  while  in  Eastern  Siberia  and  Manchuria 
there  are  stationed  over  120,000  troops^  Altogether, 
along  the  line  of  her  Asiatic  frontier  Russia  has 
stretched  an  army  of  over  500,000,  with  fully  10,000,000 
horses  and  camels  to  mount  them  and  supply  pack- 
trains  for  carrying  provisions  and  forage  across  the 
desert.  Mr.  Ford  thinks  that  even  if  plucky  little 
Japan  should  begin  war  on  Russia  with  the  aid  of  Eng- 
land's fieet  and  an  invading  army  of  169,000,  which  she 
is  ready  to  mobilize  within  a  week,  there  would  be  lit- 
tle hope  of  her  securing  permanent  possession  of  the 
soil  of  a  country  whose  army  on  a  war  footing  amounts 
to  8,000,000  men.  Mr.  Ford  thinks  the  following  is  the 
significant  keynote  of  the  present  situation:  "The 
*  open-door '  policy  is  far  more  welcome  to  Russia  now 
than  the  *  sphere  of  infiuence,'  which  would  mean  her 
exclusion  from  parts  of  Asia.  Once  Russia  has  brought 
the  people  of  China  under  her  sway,  she  will  have  a 
standing  army  greater  than  all  the  other  combined 
forces  of  the  world,  and  with  but  one  vast  cohesive 
country,  without  a  single  detached  colony  to  defend." 

THE  TREND  OF  MODERN  COLLEGE  EDUCATION. 

President  David  Starr  Jordan,  of  Leland  Stanford 
University,  writing  on  "Modern  College  Education," 
thinks  that  the  kejmote  to  the  education  of  the  future 
must  be  "instructive  individualism,"  by  which  he 
means  that  the  teachers  must  come  close  to  the  students 
and  find  out  with  them  what  knowledge  each  of  them 
most  needs. 

A  FRENCH  PROFIT-SHARING  EXPERIMENT. 

Under  the  title  "Organized  Thrift,"  Mr.  Vance 
Thompson  gives  an  account  of  the  interesting  experi- 
ment of  a  Frenchman,  M.  Godin,  a  manufacturer  of 
stoves  and  cooking  utensils,  in  profit-sharing.  In  1880 
M.  Godin  turned  over  his  entire  large  plant,  of  the 
value  of  about  $1,000,000,  to  a  company,  reserving  for 
himself  5  per  cent,  per  year,  as  "  the  wage  of  the  capi- 
tal,*' the  second  charge  being  the  cost  of  running  the 
shop,  the  wages  of  employees,  the  expenses  of  the  com- 
munal school,  and  care  of  the  sick  and  young,  after 
these  expenditures  all  profits  being  distributed  pro  rata 
between  the  wage-«arners  and  the  capital.  In  place, 
however,  of  distributing  the  surplus  each  year  to  the 
workers,  the  sum  due  each  man  was  griven  him  in 
shares,  so  that  little  by  little  he  became  a  proprietor. 
To-day,  after  twenty  years,  the  entire  capital  has  been 
repaid  to  M.  Godin's  heirs,  with  the  exoeption  of  a  few 
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thousand  francs,  and  the  working-men  are  the  proprie* 
tore  of  the  shops  and  the  "Family  House,*'  are  their 
own  masters,  and  choose  by  election  their  chiefs  and 
directors.  

M'CLURE'S  MAGAZINE. 

IN  the  July  McClure's,  we  have  quoted  at  length  in 
another   department  from  Mr.  William  Barclay 
Parsons*  account  of  **  Railway  Development  in  China.** 

THE  BIRTH  OF  THE  ANGLO-AMERICAN  ENTENTE. 

Mr.  A.  Maurice  Low,  the  American  correspondent  of 
the  London  Chronicle^  in  his  *'  Unwritten  Chapter  in 
American  Diplomacy,'*  says  that,  contrary  to  the  gen- 
eral opinion  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  the  pres- 
ent Anglo-American  entente  was  not  born  in  the  stress 
of  the  Spanish  War.  He  says  it  came  into  being  three 
years  earlier,  in  the  travail  of  the  Venezuelan  affair.  Mr. 
Low  says  that  when  Mr.  Cleveland  and  Mr.  OIney  were 
sending  the  famous  message  which  made  such  a  critical 
^moment  in  the  Anglo-American  situation  the  Cleveland 
Administration,  owing  to  the  humble  attitude  of  Secre- 
tary Gresham  and  of  Minister  Bayard,  made  John  Hay 
an  unofficial  ambassador  of  the  United  States  to  the 
Court  of  St.  James.  Mr.  Hay  had  an  immensely  deli- 
cate mission  in  this  position,  but  he  succeeded  in  urg- 
ing on  Lord  Salisbury's  Government  that  it  was  neces- 
sary to  close  the  dispute.  The  success  of  the  diplomacy 
in  the  Venezuela  incident,  therefore,  Mr.  Low  thinks, 
should  go  largely  to  the  credit  of  John  Hay,  and  he 
calls  this  incident  the  germ  of  the  entente  which  was 
continued  in  England's  attitude  during  the  negotiations 
which  led  to  the  Spanish  War. 

THE  UNITED  STATES  LIGHTHOUSE  SERVICE. 

The  number  opens  with  an  article  by  Mr.  Ray  Stan- 
nard  Baker,  *'The  Sea-Builders,**  in  which  he  gives  typi- 
cal instances  of  the  boldness,  skill,  and  endurance  of  the 
men  who  erect  danger-signals  on  rocks  and  shoals.  He 
tells  us  that  the  United  States  Government  maintains 
more  than  1,100  lighthouses  and  lighted  beacons;  88 
light- vessels  and  lantern-buoys ;  nearly  1,800  post^lights, 
most  of  which  mark  the  shores  of  navigable  rivers ;  354 
siren-signals,  besides  other  hundreds  operated  in  con- 
nection with  the  regular  lighthouse  service,  blow  a  deep 
baas  warning  at  the  rising  of  a  fog.  Whistling-buoys, 
bell-buoys,  and  shoal-buoys,  to  the  number  of  nearly 
5^000,  are  distributed  along  the  channels  of  a  hundred 
harbors.  In  the  daytime  dangerous  bits  of  coast  or  river 
are  indicated  by  434  day-beacons,  and  41  vessels  and 
more  than  4,200  men  are  required  to  attend,  repair,  and 
supply  these  aids  to  navigation,  the  cost  to  the  people 
of  the  country  being  between  $3,000,000  and  $4,000,000  a 

year. 

In  this  number  of  McClure's  comes  the  first  story 
from  Mr.  Kipling  inspired  by  the  Boer  War.  *'  The  Out- 
sider" is  a  story  of  the  South  African  battlefield,  written 
from  the  field. 

MUNSEY'S  MAGAZINE. 

IN  the  July  Munsey^s^  Mr.  Cy  Warman,  under  the 
heading  **  Soldiers  of  the  Rail,*'  tells  of  the  person- 
id  of  the  crews  who  run  the  great  Western  freighters, 
wfaeie  they  come  from,  and  what  kind  of  folk  they  are. 
i       Mr.  WarmAn,  as  an  ex-soldier  of  the  rail  himself,  and 
I      aho  wm  a  capital  writer,  naturally  makes  an  authentic 
I      ttd  immIhWo  story  of  the  cult  of  brahemen  and  other 


man  was  a  reckless  rough,  who  followed  his  occupation 
as  a  pleasure,  profoundly  disrespectable — "a  cross  be- 
tween a  highwayman  and  a  Hooligan.**  To-day  he  is  a 
good  citizen,  who  pays  taxes  directly  instead  of  through 
a  saloon,  as  formerly. 

SOCIETY  IN  CUBA. 

Miss  Mary  C.  Francis,  writing  on  **  Society  in  Cuba,** 
says  that  up  to  the  time  of  the  Ten  Years'  War  there 
had  been  no  definite  social  gulf  between  the  Cuban  and 
the  Spaniard.  All  of  the  latter  were  wealthy,  and  many 
of  the  former  had  amassed  estates  which  enabled  them 
to  rival  their  political  masters  in  luxurious  living  ;  but 
when  this  war  was  over,  the  Cubans  were  beggared,  and 
after  that  an  impassable  gulf  yawned  between  Spaniard 
and  Cuban.  Miss  Francis  says  that  this  gulf  was  so 
deep  and  wide  that,  when  once  a  high-born  Cuban  wom- 
an dared  to  marry  a  Spanish  captain-general,  she  was 
immediately  cut  off  from  her  family  and  ostracized 
from  her  own  society.  While  hitherto  Cuba  has  known 
but  two  social  grades,  the  aristocracy  and  the  low  class, 
Miss  Francis  thinks  that  now  there  will  be  the  growth 
of  a  great  middle  class,  un trammeled  by  rigid  etiquette. 
The  English  language  is  making  its  way  fast,  and 
American  newspapers  and  magazines  are  finding  their 
way  into  Cuban  homes. 

BADEN-POWELL  A  GREAT  SCOUT. 

In  a  sketch  of  *'  The  Man  of  Mafeking,**  Mr.  Franklin 
Chester  tells  of  the  eminence  that  General  Baden- 
Powell  has  attained  in  the  scientific  art  of  scouting — 
the  best  authority  of  Europe,  he  calls  him,  on  this 
branch  of  the  art  military.  He  says  that  Greneral 
Baden-Powell  thinks  our  Buffalo  Bill  the  greatest  scout 
that  ever  lived.  **B.-P.*'  himself  is  frequently  referred 
to  as  the  Sherlock  Holmes  of  the  British  Army. 


THE  NEW  ENGLAND  MAGAZINE. 

IN  the  July  number  of  the  New  England  Magazine, 
Mr.  Edmund  J.  Carpenter  contributes  a  very 
well-written  and  excellently  illustrated  description  of 
Province  town,  Mass.,  the  sea-city  at  the  tip  of  the  long, 
curling  whiplash  of  land,  Cape  Cod,  where,  on  Novem- 
ber 11,  1620,  the  Mayflower  dropped  anchor.  Mr.  C.  N. 
Hall  pleasantly  describes  '*  Some  Features  of  Old  Con- 
necticut Farming.'*  He  tells  of  the  days  when  there 
was  no  widespread  degeneration  in  New  England  agri- 
culture— the  days  of  sixty  years  ago,  when  the  hired 
laborers  were  all  of  native  birth  and  parentage  ;  when 
work  was  done  by  hand,  shoes  were  home-made,  and 
clothes  were  almost  entirely  home-made;  and  when  even 
the  lawyer,  the  doctor,  and  the  minister  were  inevitably 
at  the  same  time  farmers.  In  Mr.  Arthur  L.  Golder*s 
article  on  "  The  Rangeley  Lakes,**  he  tells  why  Maine  is 
fast  becoming  the  most  popular  region  for  recreation 
east  of  the  Mississippi.  The  State  has  more  lakes  and 
forest  than  all  the  rest  of  New  England  combined,  and 
she  has  as  well  a  sea-coast  of  unsurpassed  magnificence 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  tourist.  Of  all  the  resort 
regions,  the  Moosehead  and  Rangeley  Lake  districts  are 
chief.  Moosehead  is  the  largest  lake  in  the  State,  and 
is  of  comparatively  recent  popularity.  The  Rangeleys 
have  given  recreation  to  thousands  for  over  fifty  years. 
They  are  six  in  number,  extending  over  a  length  of  fifty 
miles  in  Western  Maine  and  terminating  in  Eastern 
New  Hampshire. 
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THE  ATLANTIC  MONTHLY. 

IN  the  July  Atlantic  is  printed  the  final  lecture  of 
ex-President  Grover  Cleveland  on  **  The  Independ- 
ence of  the  Executive,"  an  address  delivered  before  the 
students  of  Princeton  University  two  months  ago. 

Mr.  James  W.  Alexander  attempts  to  correct  "  Some 
Prejudices  About  Life  Assurance."  He  talks  in  a  very 
clear-headed  way  concerning  the  factors  which  should 
base  one's  choice  of  an  insurance  company,  and  he  lays 
great  stress  on  a  mistake  people  are  apt  to  make  of  se- 
lecting a  company  which  offers  the  greatest  induce- 
ments. He  thinks  this  is  often  the  worst  company,  as 
it  will  probably  be  sacrificing  essential  principles  of 
safety  in  order  to  make  the  attractive  showing  which 
captures  the  new  client.  He- thinks  most  of  the  ambi- 
tion to  do  the  best  instead  of  the  largest  business.  Mr. 
Alexander  says  it  would  be  more  sensible  for  a  man  to 
select  a  company  charging  the  highest  premiums,  if 
that  was  the  only  basis  on  which  he  was  going  to  make 
a  choice,  the  one  granting  the  least  privileges  outside 
of  the  death  indemnity.  "It  is  better  for  a  mutual 
company,  and  therefore  for  its  members,  who  constitute 
the  company,  that  they  should  pay  too  high  rather  than 
too  low  premiums.  Too  low  premiums  will  certainly 
cramp  the  management,  lessen  the  profit,  and  may  even 
result  in  failure,  while  too  high  premiums  facilitate 
business  and  increase  profit,  and  the  excess  ultimately 
returns  with  interest  to  the  policy-holders." 

CUBAN    PROSPECTS. 

Mr.  J.  D.  Whelpley,  vmting  on  *'  Cuba  of  To-day  and 
To-morrow,"  frankly  confesses  that  the  Cubans  do  not 
like  the  Americans.  He  says  the  intelligent  Cubans 
think  of  the  Americans  as  withholding  from  them  their 
birthright.  Mr.  Whelpley  thinks  that  a  continuation 
of  the  present  conditions  in  Cuba  will,  however,  be  pos- 
sible for  some  time  without  serious  trouble.  "  The  ex- 
periment of  a  free  Cuba  may  even  be  tried  in  time,  this 
depending  largely  upon  public  sentiment  and  the  dom- 
inant power  in  politics  in  the  United  States.  It  will 
inevitably  result  in  another  intervention  which  will 
need  no  apologies,  and  will  continue  so  long  as  the 
United  States  shall  remain  a  nation." 

JOURNALISM  IN  THE  MAGAZINES. 

Mr.  Arthur  Reed  Kimball  writes  on  *'  The  Invasion  of 
Journalism,"  not  only  its  inroads  in  the  magazines,  but 
the  increasing  number  of  reportorial  or  journalistic 
books.  He  thinks  this  growing  tendency  towards  jour- 
nalism involves  much  more  than  a  matter  of  colloquial- 
ism and  style  ;  he  thinks  it  concerns  point  of  view  and 
method  of  treatment  as  well,  and  that  this  is  seen  con- 
spicuously in  the  changed  relations  of  the  popular  mag- 
azine and  newspaper.  '*  Once  it  was  the  ambition  of  a 
newspaper  to  be  rated  as  high  as  the  magazine ;  now  it 
often  seems  to  be  the  ambition  of  the  magazine  to  be 
ranked  as  a  monthly  newspaper." 


THE  FORUM. 

ELSEWHERE  we  have  quoted  from  Consul-Gen- 
eral  Ho  Yow's  paper  in  the  June  Forwm  on 
*'The  Attitude  of  the  United  States  Towards  the 
Chinese." 

Mr.  J.  E.  Redmond,  M.P.,  deecribes  the  present  po- 
dtion  of  the  Irish  question.    As  a  result  of  the  ap- 


proaching general  election  in  Great  Britain,  Mr.  Red- 
mond believes  that  the  reunited  Irish  members  of  Par- 
liament will  be  masters  of  the  situation  (thanks  to  the 
Boer  War).  He  regards  as  well  within  their  grasp  the 
further  reform  of  the  land  question,  the  redress  of 
financial  injustice,  educational  reform,  and  home  rule 
itself. 

Former  Minister  Charles  Denby  attempts  an  answer 
to  the  question,  "Do  We  Owe  Independence  to  the 
Filipinos  ?"  Mr.  Denby  replies  to  the  well-worn  argu- 
ment that  the  Filipinos  were  our  allies  against  Spain, 
and  that  therefore  honor  requires  us  to  acknowledge 
their  independence.  He  cites  abundant  testimony  in 
contradiction  of  these  statements  from  official  docu- 
ments. 

WOOL  AND  THE  TARIFF. 

Mr.  Jacob  Schoenhof  contributes  an  "Unwritten 
Chapter  in  Recent  Tariff  History,"  giving  tariff  esti- 
mates made  in  1897,  while  the  Dingley  bill  was  under 
consideration,  and  reviewing  in  detail  the  changes^ 
made  in  the  tariff  on  wool  and  woolens.  Mr.  Schoen- 
hof declares  that  materials  manufactured  in  our  coun- 
try at  the  present  time  to  take  the  place  of  woolen  goods 
are  a  discredit  to  a  civilized  country.  "  The  wage-earn- 
ing classes  are  asked  to  wear  so-called  woolen  goods, 
made  of  about  25  per  cent,  of  wool,  the  balance  cotton 
and  shoddy,  and  pay  higher  prices  for  these  compounds 
in  1900  than  they  paid  for  first-class  all-wool  articles  un- 
der the  Wilson  tariff."  Although  our  wool  stocks  are 
not  increased  by  importations,  they  still  satisfy  the  de- 
mand. "  The  average  for  the  four  years  ending  with 
1900  even  shows  a  decided  step  backward,  and  brings 
our  status  to  the  one  occupied  by  Germany  in  1885.  In 
this  manner  the  trade,  with  unerring  scent,  chronicles 
the  protest  of  the  people  against  the  rise  of  prices  de- 
creed by  the  Dingley  tariff." 

HIGH-SCHOOL  TEACHING  AS  A  LIFE  WORK. 

Prof.  Ekiward  E.  Hill  contributes  a  rather  pessimistic 
article  on  "Teaching  in  High  Schools  as  a  Life  Occupa- 
tion for  Men."  He  shows  that  while  the  work  in  its 
nature  is  worthy  of  the  highest  ambitions  and  best 
efforts  of  able  men,  it  is  hardly  probable  that  men  with 
such  qualifications  as  promise  success  in  other  profes- 
sions or  in  business  will  care  to  undertake  it  as  a  life 
vocation  under  present  conditions.  The  compensation 
is  much  less  than  they  would  be  able  to  command  in 
other  occupations,  and  they  sacrifice  that  public  esteem 
which  attaches  to  many  callings,  and  often  subject 
themselves  to  harassing  and  belittling  restrictions. 

THE  NICARAGUA  CANAL  FROM  A  BRITISH  POINT  OF  VIEW. 

• 

Sir  Charles  W.  Dilke  contributes  a  paper  entitled 
"U.  K.,  U.  S.,  and  the  Ship  Canal."  This  writer  dis- 
avows the  extreme  British  view  regarding  the  fortifica- 
tion of  the  canal;  and  while  he  regards  it  as  idle  to  sug- 
gest that  a  British  fleet  could  use  an  unfortified  canal 
in  the  event  of  war,  he  still  thinks  that  the  taking  of 
security  against  the  possibility  of  such  a  state  of  affairs 
is  prudent,  "provided  that  it  may  be  made  clear  to  the 
whole  world  that  it  is  not  intended  by  reasonable  Ameri- 
cans, or  likely  to  be  intended  by  an  American  majority, 
to  subvert  in  the  canal  the  principle  of  the  '  open  door' 
which  the  United  States  demands  In  China,  and  by 
whioh,  thzoughout  the  world,  In  the  future,  she  nvill 
httft  mnoh  to  gain." 
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OTHER  ARTICLES. 

In  a  study  of  organized  labor  in  France,  Dr.  Walter 
R  Scaife  describes  the  reunion  of  the  two  opposing 
wings  of  the  French  Socialist  and  Labor  parties  at  the 
Socialist  congress  in  December  last. 

The  Hon.  John  Charlton,  a  member  of  the  Anglo- 
American  Joint  High  Commission,  writes  on  "Ameri- 
can and  Canadian  Trade  Relations."  The  concluding 
paragraph  of  his  article  contains  the  suggestion  of  a 
threat.  He  intimates  that  the  fiscal  policy  of  the 
United  States  may  be  imitated  by  the  Canadian  Gov- 
ernment to  the  extent  of  raising  the  Canadian  standard 
of  26  per  cent,  on  dutiable  imports  to  the  American 
standard  of  49  per  cent.,  with  perhaps  an  increase  of  the 
differential  in  favor  of  Great  Britain. 

Prea,  G.  Stanley  Hall,  of  Clark  University,  writes  on 
"College  Philosophy;"  Rev.  H.  A.  Stimson  on  "The 
Prefiminent  Profession  ; "  Mr.  C.  A.  P.  Rohrbach  offers 
"A  Contribution  to  the  Armenian  Question;"  Mr. 
William  O.  Partridge  defines  "The  American  School 
of  Sculpture,"  and  Mr.  Benjamin  W.  Wells  reviews 
"  Southern  Literature  of  the  Year." 


THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW. 

WE  have  selected  Mr.  Bryan's  article  on  "The  Is- 
sue in  the  Presidental  Campaign,"  in  the  June 
number  of  the  North  American  Review j  for  extended 
quotation  in  another  department. 

Mr.  Edmund  Barton,  a  well-known  Australian  states- 
man, -writes  on  the  subject  of  "  Australian  Federation 
and  ItB  Basis,"  giving  a  summary  of  the  provisions  of 
the  new  Federal  constitution,  and  pointing  out  the  fea- 
tures in  which  it  differs  from  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  and  that  of  Canada.  The  main  difference 
between  the  American  and  Australian  constitutions 
seems  to  lie  in  the  insistence  in  the  latter  to  the  princi- 
ple of  continuous  responsibility.  The  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives is  made  the  real  custodian  of  the  purse,  and 
it  is  provided  that  after  the  first  general  election  no 
member  of  the  ministry  is  to  hold  office  for  a  longer  pe- 
riod than  three  months,  unless  he  has  become  a  member 
of  one  or  the  other  of  the  houses. 

EDUCATION  AS  A  SOLVENT  OF  THE  RACE  PROBLEM. 

"Will  Education  Solve  the  Race  Problem?"  is  the 
subject  of  a  paper  by  Prof.  J.  R.  Straton.  Mr.  Straton 
does  not  undertake  to  state  what  the  final  solution  of 
the  problem  will  be,  although  in  his  opinion  Mr.  Wash- 
ington's plans  appear  to  be  the  best  tentative  policy, 
and  are  worthy  of  all  support.  Mr.  Straton  questions 
whether  even  industrial  education  goes  back  far  enough, 
and  whether  the  dangers  and  temptations  which  sur- 
found  the  negro  here  will  not  prevail  over  his  weakness 
before  his  judgment  to  choose  and  his  strength  to  over- 
come have  developed.  On  the  question  of  colonization, 
Mr.  Straton  admits  that  no  plan  for  the  wholesale  de- 
portation of  the  race  from  the  country  is  practicable. 
He  thinks,  however,  th^vt  something  might  be  done  by 
ftitaWifihing  elsewhere  conditions  which  would  invite 
tke  negro  there,  and  then  assisting  him  to  go.  He 
points  out  that  as  many  foreigners  as  there  are  mem- 
ken  in  the  colored  race  have  come  to  this  country 
I  vttUn  the  past  few  decades  on  account  of  the  inviting 
I      wllHimii  here.    He  thinks,  therefore,  that  if  condi- 


THE  REVIVED  OLTMPLA.N  GAMES. 

Baron  Pierre  de  Coubertin  writes  on  **The  Meeting 
of  the  Olympian  Games,"  describing  the  arrangements 
made  for  the  athletic  festivals  at  Paris  during  the  pres- 
ent summer.  It  will  be  remembered  that  nearly  t-en 
years  ago  Baron  de  Coubertin  conceived  the  plan  of 
reviving  the  Olympian  games  in  a  modern  form.  The 
International  Congress,  which  met  in  Paris  in  June, 
1894,  decided  at  his  request  that  each  of  the  new  Olym- 
piads should  be  celebrated  in  a  different  city  of  the 
world,  and  Athens  was  chosen  as  the  seat  of  the  first 
Olympian  meeting,  and  Paris  that  of  the  second,  four 
years  later.  It  is  Baroil  de  Coubertin's  personal  desire 
that  the  third  Olympian  games  of  the  series;  those  of 
1904,  shall  take  place  at  New  York.  The  distinctly  cos- 
mopolitan character  of  the  enterprise  would  thus  be 
clearly  shown. 

ENGLAND  AND  THE  BOERS. 

• 

The  question,  *'  How  England  Should  Treat  the  Van- 
quished Boers,"  is  discussed  by  Sir  Sidney  Shippard. 
This  has  been  the  topic  of  innumerable  articles  in  the 
English  reviews ;  in  fact,  the  subject  of  dealing  with 
the  vanquished  Boers  was  soberly  and  ponderously  dis- 
cussed by  English  review  writers  long  before  the  Boers 
were  in  any  sense  "vanquished."  The  North  Ameri- 
can writer  recognizes  England's  duty  of  dealing  justly 
both  by  the  loyal  colonists  of  Cape  Colony  and  Natal, 
and  also  by  the  Boers  themselves  md  also  the  ne- 
cessity of  rendering  impossible  a.  repetition  of  at- 
tempts at  a  Boer  conquest  of  South  *^ica  with  foreign 
aid,  and  the  desirability  of  conciliating  England's 
Dutch  fellow-subjects  by  all  fair  means  and  gradually 
reconciling  them  to  their  lot  as  British  citizens.  With 
regard  to  territorial  limits,  he  is  of  opinion  that  the 
best  plan  would  be  to  establish  in  Southeastern  Africa 
one  great  colony  comprising  Swaziland,  the  Transvaal, 
and  the  Orange  territory.  He  believes  that  no  effort 
should  be  made  to  force  on  a  federation  of  the  South 
African  colonies.  Such  a  federation,  if  it  comes  at  all, 
must  be  spontaneous.  For  a  capital  of  this  new  terri- 
tory, he  recommends  the  founding  of  a  new  city,  in  a 
high  and  healthy  situation,  as  near  the  western  side  of 
the  Drakensberg  as  possible.  Of  existing  sites,  he  prefers 
Johannesburg. 

THE  QUESTION  OF  FUTURE  PUNISHMENT. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Greorge  Wolfe  Shinn  attempts  an  answer 
to  the  pressing  question,  *' What  Has  Become  of  Hell  ?" 
He  concludes  that  hell  has  not  been  obliterated.  "  Ret- 
ribution exists  as  an  awful  fact  back  of  all  figurative 
language.  Men  in  our  day  have  overlooked  retribution 
in  seeking  to  get  rid  of  materialistic  notions  concerning 
hell.  The  time  has  come  to  recall  the  awful  fact  of  ret- 
ribution. But  it  must  be  done  discreetly,  and  always 
with  those  exceptions  in  mind  which  so  greatly  modify 
it."  In  considering  the  working  out  of  retribution  as 
it  pertains  to  the  future,  there  are  allowances  to  be 
made.  For  example,  we  cannot  include  children  in  its 
penalty,  inasmuch  as  not  inherited  sin,  but  willful  sin,  is 
punished,  and  children  are  irresponsible.  Dr.  Shinn 
would  also  except  the  multitude  of  heathen  who  have 
never  had  the  opportunity  to  hear  the  Grospel. 

THE  IDEAL  CITY  CHABTEB. 

Ck>mptroller  Ck>ler,  of  New  York  City,  writes  on  **  Char- 
ter Needs  of  a  QvtaJt  Oitj,"   He  re^uds  brevity  ud 
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simplicity  as  the  two  chief  essentials  of  good  city  char- 
ters. Interference  with  purely  local  affairs  by  the  State 
legislatures  must  be  prohibited.  A  charter  should  not 
admit  the  possibility  of  a  private  or  corporate  interest 
going  beyond  the  local  authorities  for  special  privileges 
or  exemptions. 

ENGLAND  AND  KUSSIA  IN  THE  FAR  EAST. 

In  this  number  there  are  three  articles  on  the  rival 
imperial  interests  of  Great  Britain  and  Russia.  **A 
Diplomat,^'  who  is  said  to  be  attached  in  an  official 
capacity  to  one  of  the  legations  in  the  capital  of  one  of 
the  great  powers,  writes  on  "  British  and  Russian  Diplo- 
macy," greatly  exalting  the  latter.  He  regards  the 
Russian  diplomatic  service  as  "  one  of  the  most  formi- 
dable machines  in  existence,  comparable  in  many  re- 
spects to  the  Jesuit  organization."  Demetrius  C.  Boul- 
ger  writes  on  "Antagonism  of  England  and  Russia." 
He  calls  on  England  to  "  end  the  insolent  pretensions 
and  aggressions  of  Russia,"  and  believes  that  the  pres- 
ent is  a  favorable  time,  from  every  point  of  view,  to 
establish  British  security  in  the  East.  The  Rt.  Hon. 
Sir  Richard  Temple  writes  on  '*  Great  Britain  in  Asia." 
He,  also,  cannot  refrain  from  the  boast  of  British  power, 
and  permits  it  to  be  inferred  from  his  paper  that  Great 
Britain  is  now  ready  to  try  conclusions  with  any  com- 
bination of  European  powers  that  may  be  formed  in  the 
far  East. 

Prof.  E.  Denison  Ross  writes  on  "Modern  Persian 
Literature,"  and  Princess  Radziwell  on  "Cecil  Rhodes* 
Future."  

THE  ARENA. 

THE  opening  article  in  the  Arena  for  June  is  a  dis- 
cussion of  imperialism  as  "The  Giant  Issue  of 
1900,"  by  Prof.  Frank  Parsons.  Prof.  Parsons  holds 
that  this  question  overshadows  even  those  of  the  trusts 
and  the  currency.  "It  is  vastly  important  to  know 
whether  our  governments  and  industries  are  to  be 
managed  in  the  interest  of  a  few  or  in  the  interest  of 
all ;  but  it  is  still  more  important  to  know  whether  the 
people  approve  the  policy  of  abandoning  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  turning  the  Republic  into  an 
empire,  and  transforming  a  peaceful  democracy  into 
an  imperial  conqueror."  In  Professor  Parsons*  view, 
this  country  can  no  longer  claim  to  be  a  "  bona-fide, 
whole-souled  republic.  We  are  an  empire — a  sort  of 
republic  at  home  and  a  despotism  abroad ;  a  benevolent 
despotism,  perhaps  (though  that  remains  to  be  seen), 
but  none  the  less  a  despotism." 

On  the  subject  of  "Christianity  and  Imperialism," 
Mr.  Freeman  Stewart  remarks  that  such  isolation  as 
has  been  due  to  the  republican  institutions  of  the  United 
States  has  been  an  advantage  both  to  ourselves  and  to  the 
world  at  large.  The  United  States  has  been  the  great- 
est "  world  power  "  that  the  earth  has  ever  known,  if  by 
that  term  is  meant  |>ower  to  exert  a  beneficent  influence 
upon  the  world.  "  History  may  be  searched  in  vain  for 
another  nation  that  has  done  so  much  to  inspire  man- 
kind with  hope  and  energy,  and  to  improve  the  condi- 
tion of  the  human  race."  Mr.  Stewart's  contention  is 
that  we  should  continue  in  the  same  good  work  rather 
than  yield  to  the  forces  of  "  militarism  and  despotism." 

CENTRALIZATION  IN  FINANCE. 

Mr.  Edward  G.  Johns  sets  forth  the  advantages  of 
modem  centralization  in  financial  affairs.  The  present 
tendency  to  oentraliie  power  and  to  prevent  a  needlees 


sacrifice  of  capital  in  competitive  undertakings  can 
only  result,  in  Mr.  Johns'  opinion,  in  great  stabilty  of 
values  and  consequent  safety  for  investors.  The  poor 
man  reaps  benefits  from  this  centralizing  tendency  as 
well  as  the  rich  man.  His  savings  are  better  safe- 
guarded, while  the  cost  of  production  of  necessary  arti- 
cles has  been  reduced,  and  credit  is  less  disturbed. 

AN  ANGLO-AMERICAN  UNDERSTANDING. 

Prof.  Eldward  A.  Ross,  of  Stanford  University,  writes 
on  "England  as  an  Ally."  Professor  Ross  holds  that 
while  the  identity  of  the  English  with  the  American 
people  in  language,  literature,  law,  religion,  and  per- 
sonal ideas  forms  a  firm  basis  for  a  national  friendship, 
the  economic  contrast  between  insular  England  and 
continental  America  forbids  an  alliance.  The  friend- 
ship, therefore,  should  be  cherished  without  compro- 
mising ourselves  in  an  alliance.  * '  The  great  desideratum 
is,  therefore,  an  Anglo-American  good  understanding. 
We  should  uproot  the  old-time  hostility  inspired  by 
school  histories.  We  should  meet  the  English  half-way 
in  all  friendly  sentiment.  We  should  beware  of  stand- 
ing with  a  great  illiberal  despotism  like  Russia  at  a 
time  when  the  conflict  between  the  principle  of  author- 
ity and  the  principle  of  freedom  is  entering  upon  an 
acute  phase.  We  should  even  act  in  concert  with  Eng- 
land, Japan,  and  Germany  to  protect  stranded  China 
from  Russian  aggression  until,  like  Japan  or  Siam,  she 
can  get  into  the  current  of  progress." 

OUR  CONGRESS  AND  ENGLAND'S  PARLIAMENT. 

Another  article  which  emphasizes  certain  important 
differences  between  this  country  and  England  is  con- 
tributed by  Mr.  Ewing  Cockrell  on  the  subject  of  "  Con- 
gress or  Parliament  ? "  Mr.  Cockrell  has  made  a  close 
study  of  our  congressional  system  with  a  view  to  meet- 
ing diverse  criticisms  based  on  comparison  with  Great 
Britain's  parliamentary  methods.  Mr.  Cockrell  makes 
it  clear  that  our  Congress  is  confronted  with  an  amount 
of  business  far  in  excess  of  that  presented  to  the  British 
Parliament.  The  question  then  arises :  Shall  Con- 
gress devote  as  much  time  to  deliberation  and  discus- 
sion as  is  customary  in  Parliament,  thereby  leaving 
undone  nine-tenths  of  its  business  ;  or  shall  it  endeavor 
to  enact  the  legislation  needed  by  the  country  in  the 
most  efficient  and  practical  way  possible?  As  Mr. 
Cockrell  views  the  matter,  the  great  fault  of  our  Con- 
gress is  that  it  attempts  too  much.  The  amount  of 
business  that  must  come  up  before  it  is  too  great  to 
allow  our  legislation  to  attain  the  most  perfect  charac- 
ter. This  fault,  however,  he  believes  can  be  corrected. 
Our  methods,  as  they  are,  enable  Congress  to  handle 
this  great  amount  of  business  admirably  and  efficiently. 
Mr.  Cockrell  does  not  find  serious  faults  in  the  separa- 
tion of  the  executive  and  the  legislature,  the  lack  of 
some  one  legislative  leader,  or  the  lack  of  much  deliber- 
ation and  discussion.  Those  who  criticise  these  fea- 
tures of  our  system  base  their  objections  on  incomplete 
theories  of  our  government,  and  not  on  facts. 

In  this  number  of  the  Arena,  several  of  the  questions 
before  the  session  of  Congress  which  closed  last  month 
are  discussed.  Among  these  are  the  ship-subsidy  ques- 
tion, the  trust  question,  and  Porto  Rican  legislation. 

OLDAOE  PENSIONS  IN  NEW  ZEALAND. 

The  Hon.  Hugh  H.  Lnsk  contributes  an  interesting 
stndy  of  the  old-age  system  adopted  in  New  Zealand. 
Bir.  Lnsk  states  that  the  number  of  applications  for 
pensions  In  the  first  year  of  the  operation  of  the  New 
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Zealand  law  will  not  reach  8,000.  This  number  he  re- 
gards as  a  small  one  out  of  a  total  population  of  800,000 
whites  and  50,000  natives,  as  the  provisions  of  the  act 
apply  equally  to  both  races.  That  is  to  say,  it  amounts 
to  less  than  three-quarters  of  one  per  cent,  of  the  popu- 
lation; and  this  percentage,  under  existing  conditions, 
may  be  expected  to  diminish  rather  than  increase.  In 
Xew  Zealand  the  cost  of  old-age  pensions  this  year  will, 
it  is  calculated,  amount  to  about  $500,000. 

OTHER   ARTICLES. 

There  are  articles  on  "Jesuit  Educators  and  Modem 
Colleges,"  by  Ruth  Everett;  "America  as  a  Field  for 
Fiction,"  by  Annie  Steger  Winston;  "Education  and 
3Carriage,^  by  A.  L.  Mearkle,  and  "Woman  in  Journal- 
ism," by  Marian  Ainsworth-White. 

GUNTON'S  MAGAZINE. 

IN  OunUytCs  Magazine  for  June,  Mr.  William  Eleroy 
Curtis  writes  on  the  coming  Pan-American  Con- 
gress to  be  held  in  Mexico.  The  most  important  topics 
for  discussion  in  this  congress  will  be  a  plan  of  arbitra- 
tion for  the  settlement  of  differences  between  the 
American  nations,  and  a  permanent  method  of  deter- 
mining claims  for  damages  brought  by  the  citizens  of 
one  country  against  another.  It  has  been  suggested, 
also,  that  uniform  quarantine  regulations  be  discussed 
by  this  conference  of  1901,  and  perhaps  the  recognition 
of  universal  diplomas  by  other  governments  than  those 
in  which  they  are  located  may  also  be  a  topic  of  discus- 
sion. 

In  an  unsigned  article,  the  editor  appeals  to  the  Re- 
publican party  to  broaden  public  policy  so  as  to  bring 
about  national  action  on  questions  of  the  health,  educa> 
tion,  and  social  welfare  of  the  laboring  classes. 

In  a  paper  on  "  Working- Women's  Clubs,"  Mrs.  Char- 
lotte Coflfyn  Wilkinson  states  that  these  organizations 
have  from  the  first  been  self-governmg,  all  the  members 
being  on  an  equal  footing ;  no  single  voice  has  been 
aatboritative,  and  no  one  vote  has  carried  undue  weight. 
The  clubs  have  been  conducted,  not  from  without,  by  a 
**  board  of  lady  managers,"  but  by  the  memlxjrs  for  the 
members. 

Dr.  Edwin  Maxey  writes  on  "The  Egyptian  Ques- 
tioD."  and  Mr.  Moulton  Emery  on  the  question,  "Are 
We  Gothic  or  a  Mixed  Race  ?"  An  editorial  article  dis- 
cnsses  the  proposition  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  to  establish  an  institution  for  the  education  of 
tbe  members  of  labor  unions,  and  outlines  some  of  the 
possibilities  of  such  an  institution. 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  MONTHLY. 

CONCLUDING  a  rather  elaborate  paper  on  "  Rela- 
tion Between  Early  Religion  and  Morality  "  in  the 
International  Monthly  for  June,  Dr.  Edmund  Buckley, 
of  the  University  of  Chicago,  gives  it  jvs  his  opinion  that 
while  morality  and  religion  have  each  wrought  mischief 
OB  the  other,  their  mutual  help  has  far  exceeded  this 
miAchief.  "While  an  independent  growth  of  each  is 
eoDceiTable,  it  certainly  never  happened,  and  if  it  had 
done  so,  must  have  been  with  a  loss  to  both  sides.  Fi- 
aally,  the  narrowness  of  our  thesis  needs  complementa- 
tioD  from  other  sides  of  human  culture.  If  religion  has 
promoted  morality,  it  has  also  promoted  industry, 
kaofrledge,  and  art— the  knowledge,  alas!  with  even 
offsetUiig  hinderances  than  in  the  case  of  mo- 


mPROVEMENT  IN  AMERICAN  CTTT  GOVERNMENT. 

In  a  paper  on  "Political  Parties  and  City  Govern- 
ment," Prof.  Frank  J.  Goodnow,  of  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, remarks  on  the  great  progress  that  has  been  made 
in  city  government  in  this  country.  "  Fifty  years  ago, 
efficient  police  protection  was  almost  unknown.  Few, 
if  any,  of  our  cities  had  ample  supplies  of  potable  water. 
No  effective  provision  was  made  for  cleaning  the  streets 
or  for  taking  away  the  dibris  occasioned  by  the  exigen- 
cies of  urban  life.  The  pavements  of  our  streets  were 
generally  wretched  in  character,  and  the  means  of  trans- 
portation  offered  to  the  urban  population  was  alto- 
gether inadequate.  Much  of  the  improvement  that  has 
been  made  in  these  respects  within  the  last  half-cen- 
tury has  been  due,  of  course,  to  the  development  of 
scientific  methods ;  but  the  improvement  which  has 
actually  taken  place  would  not  have  been  possible  had 
our  city  governments  been  as  bad  as  they  have  some- 
times been  represented."  Professor  Goodnow's  remedy 
for  the  interference  of  political  parties  with  municipal 
government  is  to  subject  municipalities,  when  acting 
as  agents  of  the  State  government,  to  an  effective  State 
control.  "  If  the  State  government  has  such  a  control 
over  the  city  government  in  the  interest  of  the  enforce- 
ment of  general  State  laws,  the  desire  of  the  political 
party  to  secure  the  enforcement  of  the  law  will  not  of 
necessity  lead  it  to  endeavor  to  get  control  of  the  city 
government.  The  party  may  secure  the  enforcement  of 
State  law  through  its  control  of  State  government." 

HIGH  EXPLOSIVES  IN  WAR. 

In  a  paper  on  "  High  Explosives  :  Uses  in  Peace  and 
War,"  Capt.  E.  L.  Zalinski,  U.  S.  A.,  retired,  argues 
that  present  conditions  do  not  indicate  the  advisability 
of  using  high  explosives,  either  shell  or  shrapnel,  for 
military  operations  in  the  field.  New  developments 
must  be  m^ide  before  it  is  likely  that  they  will  be  used 
extensively.  They  are,  however,  sure  to  be  used  in  har- 
bor defenses  and  in  atrial  torpedoes  projected  by  torpedo 
guns. 

Dr.  Reynold  W.  Wilcox,  of  New  York,  summarizes 
recent  advances  in  medical  science,  and  M.  Th.  Ribot 
writes  on  "  The  Nature  of  the  Creative  Imagination." 


THE  CONTEMPORARY  REVIEW. 

THE  Contemporary  Review  for  June  is  an  average 
number,  and  the  best  articles  it  contains  are 
hardly  of  a  nature  to  admit  of  adequate  summary.  We 
have  dealt  in  the  "Leading  Articles"  with  Edith 
Sellers'  description  of  "The  People's  Theater  in  Berlin.'* 

GERMANY  AND  ANGLO-SAXONDOM. 

Mr.  Poultney  Bigelow  contributes  a  rather  desultory 
article  entitled  "Germany,  England,  and  America,"  in 
which  he  gives  his  impressions  of  the  German  view 
of  England  and  things  English.  The  newspapers  in 
Berlin,  New  York,  and  Ijondon,  he  says,  are  guilty  of 
most  of  the  misunderstandings  which  exist  between  the 
three  countries,  and  at  the  present  time  a  feeling  prevails 
towards  England  which  would  make  a  war  between 
England  and  Germany  possible  at  any  moment.  On 
the  subject  of  the  Boer  w^ar,  Mr.  Bigelow  says  : 

"It  is  a  pet  idea  with  most  Germans  that  in  some  eth- 
nological manner  the  Transvaal  may  become  the  nucleus 
of  a  Teutonic  state,  which  in  time  may  be  absorbed  by  a 
combination  of  German  East  and  West  Africa.     The 
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Boer  talks  a  patois  not  far  removed  from  Mecklenburg 
Piatt  Deutsch,  and  when  Paul  Krttger  first  met  Bis- 
marck, they  are  said  to  have  conversed  in  that  jargon. 
I  doubt  whether  they  ever  got  beyond  beer  and  tobacco 
with  their  combination,  but  for  political  purposes  the 
interview  was  important ;  for  ever  since,  German  colo- 
nial theorists  have  hugged  the  delusion  that  because 
Kriiger  hates  England,  therefore  Boers  in  general  wel- 
come a  coalition  with  the  Black  Eagle.*^ 

The  two  episodes  which  have  modiiied  the  attitude  of 
Germans  towards  the  Anglo-Saxon  world  were  the 
Emperor's  telegram  to  President  Kriiger  in  1896  and 
the  action  of  Admiral  Diedrichs  in  1898. 

SECONDARY  EDUCATION. 

In  an  article  entitled  *'  New  Authorities  in  English 
Education,"  Prof.  H.  W.  Withers  repeats  the  old  cry 
for  a  system  of  scientific  secondary  education  : 

** Science  ought  not  to  mean  'natural  science*  alone, 
but  the  whole  body  of  systematic  knowledge,  whether 
in  the  *  humanities*  or  in  'nature  studies.'  There  is  a 
science  of  history,  and  of  literary  criticism,  and  of  law, 
and  of  every  kind  of  human  activity,  just  as  truly  as 
there  is  a  science  of  zoology  or  of  chemistry.  Scientific 
method,  it  is  true,  differs  in  its  applications,  though 
not  in  its  ultimate  principles,  with  the  various  subject- 
matters  of  which  it  treats.  It  is  of  the  essence  of  sci- 
entific method  (which  means  the  best-informed,  the 
'most  flexible,  the  most  rational  method)  that  it  should 
so  differ.  And  just  because  scientific  method  varies, 
it  becomes  essential  that  a  '  man  of  science*  should  have 
an  all-round  liberal  training  before  he  devotes  himself 
to  his  *  specialist  *  study.  Otherwise,  he  is  likely  to  be 
unscientific  in  every  province  but  his  own." 

CUTTLEFISH  AND  THEIR  WAYS. 

Mr.  Matthias  Dunn,  whose  article  on  "Mimicry  in 
Crabs  "  we  noticed  at  length  last  month,  contributes  a 
complementary  paper  on  **  Mimicry  and  Other  Habits 
of  Cuttles."  A  fragment  of  a  cuttlefish,  he  says,  is  pre- 
served in  Newfoundland,  which  scientists  say  belonged 
to  an  animal  at  least  44  feet  long.  Mr.  Dunn  gives 
some  interesting  accounts  of  fights  between  human 
beings  and  these  immense  fish.  Men  have  often  been 
dragged  to  destruction  by  cuttles;  and  off  the  coast  of 
Africa  cuttlefishes  have  been  found  whose  feelers  were 
25  feet  long,  and  whose  suckers  were  as  large  as  pot- 
lids.  In  our  waters  cuttlefishes  have  never  been  known 
to  take  life;  but  one  of  the  attendants  at  the  Scar- 
borough Aquarium  was  once  attacked  by  a  small  octo- 
pus, and  only  escaped  by  leaving  his  boot  behind  him. 

A  CATHOLIC  CONVERT'S  CONFESSIONS. 

A  convert  to  Catholicism,  who  writes  under  the  pseu- 
donym of  "Fidelis,"  sets  out  some  of  the  reasons  why 
so  many  of  his  fellow-converts  lose  their  zeal  and  be- 
come indifferent  after  conversion.  The  chief  cause,  he 
says,  lies  in  the  difllculty  of  adapting  one's  self  to  a  new 
environment ;  and  the  inconveniences  of  this  environ- 
ment "Fidelis"  sets  out  at  some  length.  On  the  sub- 
ject of  tolerance  in  the  Catholic  Church,  he  has  a  good 
deal  to  say.  The  difficulty  of  the  convert's  position  lies 
in  the  fact  that  greater  orthodoxy  is  expected  from  him 
than  from  the  bom  Catholic  : 

"The  proverb  that»  while  one  man  may  steal  a  horse, 
another  may  not  look  over  the  hedge,  certainly  holds 
good  in  the  case  of  bom  Catholics  and  converts.  The 
latter  tremble  at  first  at  the  audacity  with  which  some 


of  the  former  criticise  the  powers  that  be,  the  light- 
heartedness  with  which  they  claim  to  judge  about  cer- 
tain matters  connected  with  the  faith  apart  from  au- 
thority, and  with  which  they  sometimes  evade  their 
obligations.  The  convert  notices  that  such  are  appar- 
ently considered  but  venial  offenses  in  their  case.  But 
if  he  allows  himself  a  little  freedom  of  speech  he  will 
soon  find  out  the  difference  in  their  respective  positions. 
What  was  tolerable  in  the  bom  Catholic  is  in  his  case 
considered  as  a  sign  that  the  Protestant  virus  is  not  yet 
extinct,  and  the  old  Catholics  set  him  in  his  place  by 
treating  him  to  platitudes  and  truisms  about  the  na- 
ture of  the  Church  and  the  faith,  which  he  probably 
knows  better  than  his  instructors,  having  devoted  a 
careful  and  painstaking  study  to  them  for  a  long  period 
before  changing  his  religion." 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

The  Countess  Martinengo-Cesaresco  has  an  article 
entitled  "The  Friend  of  the  Creature,"  in  which  she 
deals  with  the  relations  of  saints  and  ascetics  to  animal 
life,  and  the  peculiar  powers  which  divine  and  human 
personages  have  been  supposed  to  exert  over  savage 
beasts. 

Mr.  Lionel  Phillips  contributes  "Observations  on 
South  Africa,"  and  M.  Yves  Guyot  a  paper  on  **  French 
Boerophiles  and  Anglophobes." 


THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 

COL.  J.  H.  RIVETT-CARNAC  contributes  to  the 
Nineteenth  Century  for  June  a  detailed  descrip- 
tion of  Swiss  rifie  clubs  and  their  organization.  In 
1898  Switzerland  contained  3,447  rifie  clubs  with  210,524 
members,  out  of  a  total  population  of  only  3,000,000,  or 
more  than  one  rifie  club  for  every  parish  in  the  coun- 
try. Every  Swiss  club  has  at  least  10  members,  and 
any  one  may  be  a  member,  whether  a  native  or  a  for- 
eigner. Ammunition  is  not  supplied  free,  but  the 
Confederation  issues  it  to  clubs  at  60  francs  per  thou- 
sand. There  are  also  in  Switzerland  51  revolver  clubs 
for  officers,  with  486  members.  Shooting-matches 
among  the  officers  are  very  popular.  Musketry  is  also 
taught  in  the  boys'  schools,  the  cadet  corps  going 
through  a  course  and  being  rewarded  with  grants  and 
prizes. 

THE  AWAKENING  OF  CHINA. 

Prof.  K.  Douglas,  in  a  paper  on  "The  Intellectual 
Awakening  of  China,"  deals  with  the  efforts  of  the  So- 
ciety for  the  Diffusion  of  Christian  and  General  Knowl- 
edge Among  the  Chinese.  The  war  with  Japan  gave  a 
strong  impetus  to  the  study  of  Western  learning  among 
the  Chinese,  by  teaching  them  that  they  were  behind 
the  age.  In  1893,  before  the  war,  only  $817  worth  of  the 
society's  books  were  sold  ;  but  in  1898,  after  it,  the  sales 
had  risen  to  $18,457.  The  society's  books  treat  of  all 
kinds  of  Western  learning,  such  as  geography,  history, 
science,  and  travel,  as  well  as  the  Bible,  and  4,000  copies 
of  Mckenzie's  "Nineteenth  Century"  were  once  sold 
within  a  fortnight.  Western  civilization,  we  are  told, 
was  not  needed  to  introduce  literary  piracy  into  China ; 
and,  literary  copyright  being  unknown,  the  society's 
publications  have  been  largely  reprinted  by  the  Chinese 
themselves  whenever  their  success  justified  such  a  step. 

A  FAMOUS  ASTRONOMER. 

It  is  now  nearly  300  years  since  Tycho  Brahe,  the  fa- 
mous Danish  astronomer,  died,  and  in  a  very  interesting 
article  Mr.  Arthur  Ponsonby  revives  his  memory  and 
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deacrtlies  his  life  work.  He  was  greater  as  an  observer 
and  mathematician  than  as  a  philosopher  and  thinker, 
and,  having  Insured  accuracy  in  his  observations,  he 
made  no  attempt  to  go  farther.  His  conception  of  the 
universe  was  retrograde  when  compared  with  the  sys- 
tem of  Ck>pemicus.  He  believed  the  earth  to  be  the 
center  of  the  universe,  and  the  sun  the  center  of  the 
orbits  of  the  planets,  the  sun  together  with  the  planets 
moving  around  the  earth.  Kepler  was  Tycho  Brahe's 
favorite  pupil ;  and  Kepler,  although  he  surpassed  his 
master's  fame,  was  greatly  indebted  to  him  for  his  ob- 
servations. 

ANGLICANISM. 

The  prospects  of  Anglicanism  are  discussed,  not  very 
optimistically,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Cobb.  At  the  present 
moment  Anglicanism,  he  says,  is  in  the  position  of  an 
ancient  building  from  which  time  has  removed  one 
sapport  after  another,  until  it  now  resembles  a  pyra- 
mid standing  on  its  apex.  It  is  a  question  of  life  and 
death  whether  other  supports  can  be  made  to  take  the 
place  of  the  old  ones  : 

"  If  the  foundation  can  be  enlarged  to  cover  the  cen- 
ter of  gravity,  then  Anglicanism  may  take  a  fresh  lease 
of  life.  But  if  the  fatuous  policy  of  the  ordinary 
Church  defender  be  persisted  in,  if  an  appeal  to  history 
be  trusted  to  alone  as  all-powerful  to  bring  back  the 
wanderers  from  the  Anglican  fold,  then  Anglicanism  is 
most  inevitably  doomed.  Even  the  British  throne 
would  not  stand  the  stress  and  storm  of  modern  demo- 
cratic requirements  if  it  were  content  to  point  to  its 
venerable  records.  It  is  fruits,  not  roots,  that  men  look 
to  to-day:  and  the  old  adage.  By  their  fruits  ye  shall 
know  them,  is  the  one  which,  rightly  or  wrongly,  is 
Uised  as  the  test  of  all  institutions,  all  societies,  and  all 
claimants  for  popular  support." 

OTHER   ARTICLES. 

Capt.  Fitzalan  Manners  traces  the  history  of  the  old 
Irish  Guards  of  the  seventeenth  century,  who  ended 
their  troubled  career,  as  far  as  the  British  Isles  were 
concerned,  at  the  surrender  of  Limerick.  Mr.  H.  Heath- 
cote  Statham  has  an  article  on  the  genius  of  Handel. 
3ir.  Wilfrid  Ward  writes  on  *'  LilKjralism  and  Intran- 
ngeance,"  and  Mrs.  Stephen  Batson  an  article  entitled 
**The  Vogue  of  the  Garden-Book." 


THE  FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW. 

THE  Fortnightly  Review  for  June  is  a  number  of 
considerable  but  not  exceptional  merit,  but  it  is 
interesting  as  indicating  the  slump  in  interest  in  the 
war — an  interest  which  even  the  relief  of  Mafeking  but 
temporarily  revived.  We  have  dealt  elsewhere  with 
Mr.  R.  S.  Gundry's  description  of  the  Chinese  coup 
d^Hat.  and  with  Mr.  D.  C.  Boulger's  article  on  "The 
Coming  Afghan  Crisis" 

A  GREAT  ACTRESS. 

The  visit  of  Madame  Eleanora  Dnse  to  London  gives 
a  timely  interest  to  Miss  Helen  Zininiern\s  study  of  the 
great  actress'  career.    Miss  Zininiem  says  : 

**  Dofle^s  art  is  not  to  her  merely  a  means  of  livelihood. 
It  is  a  love,  an  instinct,  a  part  of  herself ;  and  it  is  just 
thig,  and  the  dread  of  being  unprepared,  of  not  doing 
JQsdce  to  herself  or  to  her  rdle^  that  restricts  her  reper- 
toire and  limits  her  performances.  She  studies  quickly, 
Mter  as  the  actual  words  are  concerned,  but  spends  an 
time  and  infinite  care  over  the  elaboration 


and  arrangement  of  her  work ;  lacking  almost  every 
personal  qualification  for  the  stage  ;  possessing  a  voice 
which  is  fairly  melodious  in  its  middle  notes,  but  apt  to 
grow  harsh  when  raised — a  figure  which,  though  slen- 
der and  supple,  is  not  distinguished  by  any  beauty  of 
form ;  no  presence,  nothing  imposing ;  a  complexion 
dark  and  sickly,  and  refusing,  except  where  the  exigen- 
cies of  the  part  require  it,  to  add  to  the  illusion  by 
make-up  of  any  kind  :  she  relies  solely  upon  the  charm 
of  her  personality  and  the  power  of  her  acting  to  win 
her  audience  into  sympathy,  and  win  it  she  does  when 
she  so  wills." 

THE  ACADEMY  EXHIBITION. 

• 

Mr.  H.  Heathcote  Statham  deals  with  some  aspects  of 
the  Academy  of  1900.  After  Mr.  Abbey's  pictures,  por- 
traits, he  thinks,  are  the  strength  of  this  year's  exhibi- 
tion. The  sculpture  is  hardly  equal  to  that  of  last 
year  ;  or,  at  any  rate,  the  number  of  really  interesting 
works  is  not  so  great.  Military  pictures,  strange  to  say, 
are  not  strong ;  and  landscapes  are  weak.  In  general, 
however,  Mr.  Statham  pronounces  the  present  exhibi- 
tion to  be  one  of  the  best  and  most  interesting  for  some 
years  past ;  though  he  thinks  that  its  chief  glories  come 
from  two  American  artists,  Mr.  Sargent  and  Mr.  Ed- 
win Abbey. 

THE  GOVERNMENT  FACTORY  BILL. 

The  factory  bill  now  before  Parliament  is  treated  in 
detail  by  Gertrude  M.  Tuckwell,  the  secretary  of  the 
Woman's  Trade-Union  League.  The  great  defects  of 
the  bill,  she  says,  are,  firstly,  the  weakness  of  the  pro- 
I)osals  with  regard  to  dangerous  trades  ;  and,  secondly, 
the  principle  which  underlies  many  of  the  proposals  of 
substituting  for  Parliamentary  enactment  the  Home 
Secretary's  discretionary  power. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Mr.  Ernest  Rhys,  writing  on  "The  New  Mysticism," 
discusses  at  length  the  writings  of  "  Fiona  Macleod." 

The  most  solid  article  in  the  June  Fortnightly  is 
hardly  suitable  for  treatment  here.  It  is  a  translation 
by  Mr.  Alfred  Sutro  of  Maeterlinck's  "  Evolution  of 
Mystery,"  and  deals  at  great  length,  but  in  a  very  ab- 
stract fashion,  with  many  problems  of  esthetics  and 
philosophy. 

THE  NATIONAL  REVIEW. 

THE  paper  by  Mr.  Yerburgh  on  ** Count  Muravieffs 
Triumph,"  in  the  National  Review  for  June,  is 
dealt  with  in  our  "  Leading  Articles  of  the  Month." 

AUSTRIA-HUNGARY  AND  ENGLAND. 

Sir  Rowland  Blennerhassett  contributes  an  article  on 
"Great  Britain  and  the  Dual  Monarchy,"  in  which  he 
lays  stress  on  the  friendliness  of  the  Austrian  Emperor 
toward  England.  In  the  event  of  a  quarrel  arising  be- 
tween England  and  France,  the  infiuence  of  Austria 
might  be  used  on  behalf  of  peace.  In  Hungary,  the  most 
homogeneous  part  of  the  Austrian  Empire,  sympathy 
with  England  has  always  been  strong.  Sir  Rowland 
Blennerhassett  concludes  his  article,  however,  by  warn- 
ing England  that  she  cannot  rely  upon  any  Continental 
power  to  take  her  part  in  case  she  should  find  herself 
engaged  in  a  great  war. 

THE  TRAINING  OF  SEAMEN. 

Rear-Admiral  Fitzgerald  replies  to  an  article  pub- 
lished in  the  United  Service  Magazine  by  Admiral 
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Noel,  in  which  the  training  of  seamen  in  masted  ships 
was  advocated.    He  says : 

"Masted  ships  are  not  war-machines;  every  one  ad- 
mits they  are  obsolete  as  such,  and  I  submit  that  the 
special  art  of  working  them  is  also  obsolete  as  one  of 
the  arts  of  naval  warfare;  and  that  it  has  not  been 
proved  that  a  mere  smattering — almost  a  caricature — of 
the  sailor's  art,  such  as  can  be  picked  up  in  a  few  months 
in  a  rigged  steamer,  is  necessary  to  fit  officers  and  men 
to  work  successfully  our  modem  war-machines." 

The  modern  ship  is  nothing  but  a  mass  of  mechanism, 
and  the  first  duty  of  a  sailor  is  to  make  himself  a  good 
shot  and  a  good  mechanic. 

ENGLAND  AND  THE  COLONIES. 

Mr.  Arnold  White  has  an  article  entitled  **  Britannia 
and  the  Colonist,"  in  which  he  protests  against  the  cur- 
rent habit  of  looking  at  the  colonist  as  something  out- 
side and  inferior,  which  is  universal  in  government 
circles.    He  says : 

"Colonists  on  a  visit  to  England  find  that  we  are  not 
only  defective  in  directing  ability  as  applied  to  war  and 
diplomacy,  but  that  there  is  a  general  slackness  apparent 
throughout  the  whole  structure  of  our  social  and  official 
administrative  life.  In  two  directions  is  this  alleged 
deterioration  specially  perceptible  to  colonial  visitors — 
i.e.,  the  enormous  masses  of  ill-clad  and  half-fed  people 
in  the  great  cities,  and  the  sinister  growth  of  alien  and 
financial  influences  over  society  and  government.  To 
the  clear  vision  of  men  fresh  from  the  realities  of  life  it 
seems  as  though  official  England  before  the  war  was  in 
an  unhealthy  dream,  and  that  the  bureaucrats'  inability 
to  recognize  unpleasing  facts  suggested  paralysis  rather 
than  fortitude.  Businesslike  himself,  and  accustomed 
to  smart  business  methods,  the  colonist  finds  the  circum- 
locution and  fertility  of  obstructive  resources  character- 
istic of  English  bureaucracy  most  depres.<*ing." 

Mr.  White  suggests  the  word  '  Britannian '  as  a  name 
which  could  be  applied  to  all  the  subjects  of  the  empire 
without  giving  offense  to  any.  He  publishes  a  number 
of  letters  from  colonial  representatives  in  London  on 
the  subject,  but  most  of  them  do  not  seem  to  agree  with 
his  opinion  that  the  term  **  colonist "  is  offensive. 

LESSONS  FROM  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

Admiral  Maxse  gives  us  his  impressions  of  South 
Africa,  dealing  with  both  political  and  military  prob- 
lems. He  has  been  at  Kimberley,  and  thinks  that  the 
town  might  easily  have  been  captured  by  the  Boers  if 
they  had  made  a  general  attack  upon  it.  The  defense 
was  a  game  of  bluff,  and  the  garrison  of  only  4,000  men 
had  to  protect  a  circumference  of  twelve  miles.  Ad- 
miral Maxse  recommends  that  the  khaki  uniform 
should  now  be  worn  in  time  of  peace  as  well  as  during 
war.  The  moral  of  the  war,  he  says,  is  that  "with 
modern  weapons,  courage  alone  Is  insufficient  to  win 
battles."  The  constant  repetition  of  this  sapient  re- 
mark by  writers,  military  and  otherwise,  makes  it  very 
pertinent  to  know  at  what  period  of  history  "courage 
alone  was  sufficient  to  win  battles." 

EDITORS  AND  PROPRIETORS. 

Mr.  Arthur  Shadwell  replies  to  Mr.  Massingham's 
article  on  "  The  Ethics  of  Editing."    He  says : 

"  As  to  the  outcry  about  the  liberty  of  the  press  and 
freedom  of  speech,  which  has  recently  been  raised  in 
connection  with  the  commercial  proprietor  and  his  in- 
terference with  editorial  discretion,  it  is  raised  in  anger 


and  confusion  of  mind.  Freedom  of  speech  and  the 
liberty  of  the  press  mean  the  right  to  speak  and  publish 
without  suppression  by  the  police  or  other  executive. 
They  do  not  mean  the  right  to  be  listened  to.  What  is 
really  demanded  of  the  newspaper  proprietor  by  the 
malcontents  is  not  merely  a  pulpit  or  a  platform,  but 
an  audience.  But  the  poor  man  cannot  give  it  them, 
nor  any  one  else.  The  press  is  free  enough.  Speeches 
and  resolutions  in  favor  of  the  enemy  are  reported  ;  let- 
ters in  their  defense  by  Mr.  Massingham  and  others 
appear  from  day  to  day.  If  this  is  not  sufficient,  it  is 
open  to  any  one  to  start  a  newspaper  specially  devoted 
to  their  cause.  If  it  would  pay,  it  would  be  done,  even, 
and  on  that  very  account  by  the  unprincipled  and 
greedy  capitalist,  whose  only  guide  is  that  which  pays. 
And  it  would  pay  if  it  had  sufficient  readers.  What  is 
lacking  is  not  liberty,  but  a  sympathetic  audience." 

A  CONVERT  FROM  CATHOLICISM. 

Mr.  Arthur  Gal  ton  continues  his  explanation  why  he 
left  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  His  confessions  are 
rather  nalvCy  and  he  seems  to  have  been  the  victim  of  a 
rather  strange  self-deception.  The  Catholic  Church,  he 
says,  is  not  even  the  Latin  Church,  and  much  less  the 
Roman  ;  and  the  Papacy,  as  we  understand  the  term, 
so  far  from  being  apostolic  or  primitive,  is  later  than 
Gregory  the  First.  Mr.  Galton  came  to  distrust  Cathol- 
icism politically  as  well  as  theologically,  and  felt  that 
every  convert  to  Rome  was  a  loss  to  England  as  well  as 
to  Christianity. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

The  Rev.  H.  Hensley  Henson  writes  on  "The  Mivart 
Episode ; "  tiie  Rev.  C.  H.  Beeching  has  a  paper  on 
"  Passion  and  Imagination  in  Poetry." 


THE  WESTMINSTER  REVIEW. 

THE  Westminster  Review  for  June  opens  with  a 
very  appreciative  sketch  of  the  character  of  the 
late  Mr.  Jacob  Bright.  The  article  is  anonymous,  and 
the  writer  pays  a  high  tribute  to  Mr.  Bright's  sincerity 
and  disinterestedness.  He  never  thought  of  aggran- 
dizement or  sought  any  personal  honors,  and  Lord  Rose- 
bery's  proposal  to  make  him  a  privy  councilor  came  to 
him  as  a  complete  surprise. 

THE  DANGER  OF  EMPIRE. 

Mr.  F.  A.  A.  Rowland  writes  on  this  subject.  The 
danger  of  England's  great  imperial  schemes  lies  not  in 
themselves,  but  in  the  entire  neglect  of  domestic  reform 
which  they  are  the  cause  of.  Parliament  is  now  an  im- 
perial machine;  domestic  legislation  is  regarded  as 
humdrum  and  treated  with  indifference,  and  while 
England  is  extending  her  dominion  all  over  the  globe 
she  is  taking  no  precaution  to  make  her  people  at  home 
fit  to  control  it.  In  countries  like  Switzerland,  where 
foreign  politics  do  not  vitiate  the  legislative  taste,  do- 
mestic legislation  keeps  step  with  the  needs  of  the  peo- 
ple. The  only  remedy  is,  therefore,  decentralization. 
Let  Parliament  remain  the  imperial  machine,  and  let 
domestic  reforms  be  the  work  of  local  parliaments. 
Mr.  Rowland  says  that  if  the  American  empire  should 
ever  rival  the  British  the  system  of  State  government 
would  prove  invaluable.  Something  of  the  kind  seems 
to  be  wanted  in  England,  for  a  parliament  which  was 
fit  to  govern  fifteen  million  people  is  not  fit  to  contrpj. 
on  empire  twenty  times  as  populous. 
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MR.  CHAMBERLAIN  AND  THE  RAID. 

Mr.  H.  H.  L.  Bellot  continues  his  series  of  articles  on 
"The  Problem  in  South  Africa."  He  deals  this  month 
at  some  length  with  the  question  of  the  raid,  a«id  says 
that  the  evidence  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  was  cognizant 
of  the  Jameson  plan  is  incontrovertible.  Referring  to 
Dr.  Harris'  "confidential"  talk  with  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain, he  says  : 

"  The  evidence  cuts  both  ways.  It  is  evidence  that 
Mr.  Chamberlain  was  innocent  of  complicity  in  the 
raid,  but  it  also  proves  that  he  had  cognizance  of  the 
plan.  Assuming  Mr.  Chamberlain  to  be  particeps 
criminis  in  the  Jameson  plan,  how  far  is  his  conduct 
justified  ?  From  the  point  of  view  of  international  law, 
of  course,  a  constitutional  minister  is  not  warranted  in 
conniving  at  a  revolutionary  conspiracy,  even  where  his 
own  countrymen  are  concerned.  If,  in  addition  to  this, 
he  was  also  the  author  of  the  British-fiag  policy,  then 
he  committed  not  only  a  constitutional  but  a  political 
blunder  of  the  gravest  character.  So  far  as  the  Jame- 
son plan  is  concerned,  I  agree  with  Mr.  Stead  that  his 
conduct  does  not  call  for  any  severe  censure  from  the 
moralist.  Had  Mr.  Chamberlain  frankly  confessed  his 
share  in  the  Jameson  plan  and  invited  investigation,  he 
would  have  lost  little  in  public  estimation.  Instead, 
every  obstacle  to  prevent  the  elucidation  of  the  truth 
was  raised.  Cablegrams  which  were  vital  to  the  in- 
quiry were  allowed  to  be  destroyed,  the  production  of 
others  still  in  existence  was  refused,  witnesses  who 
came  prepared  with  important  evidence  were  dismissed 
unquestioned,  or  stopped  whenever  they  approached 
the  real  point. — in  fact,  the  whole  inquiry  was  a  farce, 
and  intended  to  be  a  farce.  The  South  African  Com- 
mittee was  appointed,  not  to  elicit  the  truth,  but  to 
conceal  it.  One  or  two  questions  in  cross-examination 
of  Mr.  Chamberlain  would  quickly  have  revealed  how 
far  he  was  committed.  Nothing  oi  this  kind  took  place. 
On  the  contrary,  Mr.  Rhodes  was  made  the  scapegoat; 
and  Mr.  Chamberlain  squared  .accounts  by  presenting 
that  gentleman  with  a  certificate  of  honor  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  after  having  previously  signed  the  report 
accusing  Mr.  Rhodes  of  lying  and  of  acting  with  bad 
faith,  not  only  to  the  Imperial  Government,  but  to  his 
colleagues  and  subordinates,  by  inducing  the  latter  to 
believe  that  the  Colonial  Office  was  a  consenting  party 
to  the  conspiracy." 

THE   BOERS  AT  HOME. 

Mr.  Jenkin  Jenkins  has  a  short  paper  on  the  Boers. 
His  verdict,  which  is  written  from  personal  experience, 
is  that  the  Boers  are  a  mixture  of  good  and  bad  ;  and, 
therefore,  in  no  way  different  from  other  races.  No- 
where has  he  met  with  such  kind-hearted  hospitality 
as  among  them. 

"Grood  and  bad  occur  in  all  races;  and  if  a  certain 
coarse  type  is  apt  to  occur  more  frequently  in  Africa 
than  elsewhere,  we  may  safely  attribute  it  to  the  rough, 
half-civilized  condition  of  the  country,  and  its  lack  of 
refining  influences.  In  our  big  towns,  where  there  is 
far  less  excuse  for  it,  we  find  a  type  of  brutality  infi- 
nitely worse  than  anything  Africa  can  bring  forth,  and 
a  man  might  walk  from  Buluwayo  to  Cape  Town  with 


far  less  chance  of  molestation  from  his  fellow-man  than 
would  be  the  case  if  he  went  by  night  through  the 
paved  and  lighted  streets  of  civilized  London.  The  one 
part  of  Africa  which  is  more  dangerous  than  an  Eng- 
lish slum,  and  which  our  traveler  would  do  well  to 
avoid,  would,  strange  to  say,  be  that  triumph  of  civil- 
ization, Johannesburg.  Whether  he  falls  into  the  hands 
of  an  Uitlander  robber  or  a  Transvaal  zarp,  he  is  to  be 
pitied  by  all  lovers  of  law  and  order.  Far  better  for 
him  to  avoid  the  towns  and  trust  himself  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  the  rough  men  of  the  veldt,  who,  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten,  open  their  doors  to  the  dusty  wayfarer 
as  readily  as  they  will  shoot  him  who  comes  with  armed 
force  against  them." 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Elizabeth  S.  Diack  describes  the  position  of  "Women 
in  the  Ancient  World."  Mr.  James  Sykes  reviews  Mr. 
Kinlock  Cooke's  story  of  the  life  of  the  late  Duchess  of 
Teck,  which  he  describes  as  a  "3fultum  in  Parvo  biog- 
raphy." There  is  an  article  on  Liberal  policy  by 
J.  M.  K.,  and  a  short  article  contending  against  con- 
scription on  the  principle  that,  as  England  has  done 
nothing  for  her  children,  she  cannot  expect  them  to  do 
anything  for  her.  

CORNHILL. 

THE  finest  paper  in  the  eminently  readable  June 
number  of  Cornhill  is  Mr.  Thomas  Seccombe*s 
appreciation  of  M.  Anatole  France,  under  the  heading, 
"A  Literary  Nihilist."  "As  a  skeptic,"  he  says,  "M. 
France  doubts  everything,  and  in  all  things  discovers 
the  secret  defect.  .  .  .  But,  starting  from  the  pessimis- 
tic conviction  of  the  incurable  badness  and  weakness  of 
humanity,  he  is  finally  touched  by  the  wretchedness  and 
instability  of  human  destiny."  M.  France  exalts,  as 
the  two  good  counselors  of  human  life.  Irony  and  Pity 
—the  smile  of  the  one  making  life  agreeable  to  us,  the 
tears  of  the  other  making  it  sacred.  The  reviewer  con- 
siders that  "as  a  corrective  to  the  monotony  of  those 
rhapsodies  upon  our 'noble  selves,  with  which  every 
paper  and  platform  in  the  land  is  for  ever  resounding, 
the  value  of  an  English  satirist  of  the  caliber  of  M. 
Anatole  France  could  hardly  be  overrated." 

"The  Warders  of  the  West,"  of  whom  Mr.  E.  B.  Os- 
born  writes  most  entertainingly,  and  from  personal 
experience,  are  the  Canadian  Northwest  Mounted  Po- 
lice. The  force  is  mostly  composed  of  English-born 
men,  and  nine  times  out  of  ten  the  man  is  "the  scion  of 
a  decent  family."  The  English  gentleman  predominates. 

Karl  Blind's  story  of  his  life  in  "  Years  of  Storm  and 
Stress"  becomes  quite  thrilling  as  he  tells  of  his  trial  in 
Freiburg  in  1848,  which  ended  in  a  sentence  for  him  of 
five  years'  solitary  confinement,  and  then  of  his  sudden 
release  owing  to  a  revolution  in  the  army. 

"Georgian  Gossips"  is  the  title  of  a  paper  by  Miss 
A.  M.  Wilson,  in  which  she  reports  the  conversation  of 
eertain  aged  parishioners  at  the  Queen's  Jubilee  in 
1887  ;  among  the  rest  of  a  parish  clerk,  over  ninety,  who 
"minded  right  well"  the  celebrations  which  greeted 
the  opening  century  in  1800,  when  he  dined  with  his 
grandmother,  who  was  bom  in  1706, 
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THE  FRENCH   REVIEWS. 


REVUE  DES  DEUX  MONDES. 

MBENOIST,  continuing  his  interesting  papers  on 
,  the  Iron  Chancellor,  in  the  Revue  des  Deux 
Mondes  for  May,  deals  with  Bismarck  the  man.  Bis- 
marck's piety  was  Lutheran  and  Prussian — the  piety  of 
a  loyalist  and  a  royalist ;  a  soldier  and  an  official,  un- 
tainted by  any  conscious  hypocrisy.  He  rigorously 
divided  in  his  mind  the  functions  of  the  statesman  from 
the  functions  of  Grod.  The  safety  of  the  state  was  the 
work  of  the  statesman ;  the  salvation  of  man  was  the 
work  of  man  himself  and  of  Grod.  Thus  he  was  very 
intolerant  in  the  affairs  of  the  state,  but  in  religious 
matters  he  was  quite  the  reverse. 

IRON  AT  THE  PARIS  EXHIBITION. 

M.  de  La  Sizeranne  writes  an  interesting  and  thought- 
ful paper  on  the  employment  of  iron  in  the  Paris  Ex- 
hibition. He  thinks  that  the  use  of  iron  in  architecture 
in  the  construction  of  those  wonderfully  various  build- 
ings of  the  Exhibition — which  must  have  considerably 
astonished  the  migratory  birds  on  the  lookout  for  good 
nesting-places — will  remain  the  distinguishing  feature 
of  this  year's  show  ;  and  he  pleads  for  the  rise  of  a  really 
characteristic  order  of  architecture  out  of  the  benevo- 
lent neutrality  with  which  every  conceivable  style  has 
been  regarded.  It  is  necessary,  he  thinks,  to  realize 
that  iron  is  come  to  stay  ;  and  the  first  step  is  to  clear 
away  from  iron  buildings  everything  that  is  useless,  so 
that  they  be  reduced  to  the  minimum  necessary  for 
fulfilling  the  object  for  which  they  are  built.  If  this  is 
done  the  buildings  cease  to  be  ugly,  but  are  not  yet 
beautiful ;  and  it  is  with  this  necessary  addition  of 
beauty  that  the  architecture  of  the  future  must  concern 
itself. 

THE  PAN-CELTIC  MOVEMENT. 

M.  Le  Goffic  writes  a  long  and  important  paper  on 
what  he  calls  the  Pan-Celtic  movement.  He  sees  in  the 
Celtic  fringes  all  the  germs  of  a  strong  agitation,  which 
may  have  important  political  consequences  in  the 
immediate  future.  At  present  the  Pan-Celtic  elements 
in  Ireland,  Wales  and  Scotland,  and  even  in  Brittany, 
are  isolated,  and  have  no  common  programme  ;  never- 
theless, there  have  been  tentative  movements  toward 
a  union  of  forces.  The  powerful  Welsh  organization 
called  "  Grorsedd  Beird  ynys  Prydian  "  was  represented 
in  1897  by  a  bard  at  the  Dublin  celebration  of  the  "Feiz- 
Ceoil."  Not  long  afterwards  Ireland  was  represented 
at  the  Eisteddfod  ;  and,  later  on,  both  Irish  and  Welsh 
delegates  were  present  at  the  '*Mod"of  Gaelic  Scot- 
land. At  the  Eisteddfod  in  1899  at  Cardiff  official  rep- 
resentatives of  Brittany,  as  well  as  of  Scotland  and  Ire- 
land, were  present,  together  with  delegates  represent- 
ing the  various  Celtic  groups  in  America,  Canada,  Aus- 
tralia, New  Zealand,  and  India.  Moreover,  Cornwall 
and  the  Isle  of  Man,  which  both  have  a  Celtic  origin,  de- 
cided to  join  also.  The  outcome  of  a  Celtic  Congn^ess  in 
Dublin  which  followed  was  the  creation  of  the  Pan- 
Celtic  League,  the  object  of  which  is  to  preserve  the 
Celtic  nationality.  M.  Le  Goffic  looks  forward  to  a 
time  when  Europe  may  have  to  reckon  with  Pan- 
Celticismf  just  as  she  has  to  reckon  now  with  Pan- 
Slavism  and  Pan-Germanism. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Among  other  articles  may  be  mentioned  the  begin- 
ning of  a  series  on  the  pacification  of  Madagascar,  by 


M.  Lebon,  the  ex-French  colonial  minister,  who  be- 
came notorious  in  connection  with  his  treatment  of 
Dreyfus  ;  M.  !^mile  OUivier  begins  a  series  of  papers  on 
the  inauguration  of  the  Third  Empire. 


NOUVELLE  REVUE. 

THE  NmivelU  Revue  for  May  fully  maintains  its 
reputation  for  articles  of  importance  and  interest. 
In  the  second  May  number.  Captain  Gilbert  con- 
tinues his  series  of  papers  on  the  operations  in  South 
Africa.  He  deals  this  time  with  the  mobilization  and 
the  concentration  of  the  British  forces,  which  he  ar- 
ranges in  a  series  of  tables,  exhibiting  very  clearly  and 
intelligently  their  distribution  at  the  various  stages  of 
the  campaign.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  he  is  far 
from  joining  in  the  chorus  of  denunciation  of  the  War 
Office.  Captain  Gilbert  is  not  less  interesting  on  the 
subject  of  the  Boer  strategy.  He  says  that  it  must  be 
recognized  that  the  position  at  the  opening  of  the  war 
had  been  foreseen  and  prepared  for  by  the  Boers,  who 
also  had  the  advantage  of  the  diplomatic  initiative. 
Their  object  in  taking  the  offensive  against  Natal  was 
to  create  a  diversion  for  the  benefit  of  the  Orange  Free 
State.  Generally  speaking,  Captain  Gilbert  declares 
that  the  Boer  plan  of  operations  defies  criticism,  having 
regard  to  the  character  of  their  forces  and  to  the  geog- 
raphy of  the  war.  The  only  objection  that  he  has  to  urge 
against  them  is  that  they  did  not  know  how  to  change 
their  plan  in  time. 

In  her  letters  on  foreign  politics,  Madame  Adam 
naturally  comments  on  the  war.  She  notes  the  recent 
action  of  the  Grerman  Elmperor,  notably  his  journey  to 
Altona  to  greet  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  his  message  to 
the  English  people  contained  in  the  first  number  of  Mr. 
Pearson's  Daily  Express — ^an  action  which  contrasts  so 
forcibly  with  his  Imperial  Majesty's  famous  telegram 
to  Mr.  Kriiger.  She  looks  forward  to  a  new  series  of 
contradictions  emanating  from  the  mobile  mind  of  the 
Grerman  Emperor.  Madame  Adam  points  out  that  the 
refusal  of  Russia  to  interfere  in  the  war  has  rendered 
her  diplomatic  victories  in  China,  Persia,  Korea,  and 
Turkey  more  decisive  than  ever  ;  while  she  emphasizes 
the  extreme  bitterness  of  the  feeling  in  Germany 
against  England.  Madame  Adam  roundly  declares 
that  Mr.  Rhodes  has  shielded  Lord  Methuen,  and  has 
also  secured  benevolent  treatment  for  that  officer  from 
Lord  Roberts ;  she  draws  an  analogy  between  Mr. 
Rhodes  and  Lord  Kitchener,  and  accuses  the  latter  of 
ordering  the  assassination  of  prisoners,  and  even  of 
abandoning  his  own  sick  and  wounded. 

A  FRENCHMAN  IN  NEW  YORK. 

M.  Reynaud  describes,  in  a  pleasant  little  article,  the 
impressions  which  New  York  produced  upon  him.  He 
was  troubled,  as  are  most  Europeans,  by  the  frightful 
noise,  which  contrasted  so  unfavorably  with  the  calm, 
restful  existence  one  leads  on  board  the  liner.  He  goes 
over  the  somewhat  familiar  ground  of  the  growth  of 
American  cities,  the  skyscrapers,  the  elevated  railroads, 
the  general  absorption  in  business,  the  Chinese  colony, 
and  the  great  servant  question.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  M.  Reynaud  relies  upon  the  taste  of  the  American 
woman  to  transform  New  York  into  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  cities  of  the  world. 
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HISTORY  AND  BIOGRAPHY. 

A  History  of  the  People  of  the  United  States.  By  John 
Bach  McMaster.  7  vols.  Vol.  V.;  8vo,  pp.  577. 
New  York  :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.    $2.50. 

The  fifth  volume  of  Professor  McMaster's  uniqae  history 
covers  the  period  hetween  1821  and  1830  in  virtually  the 
same  manner  in  which  the  earlier  periods  of  our  national 
history  have  been  treated  by  this  author.  The  distinction 
of  Professor  McMaster^s  work  as  a  whole  lies  in  the  nature 
of  the  materials  out  of  which  it  has  been  evolved.  As  is 
well  known,  ^eat  use  has  been  made  by  Professor  McMas- 
ter of  newspaper  files  and  contemporary  accounts  of  events 
and  conditions.  In  this  particular  volume  special  attention 
has  been  paid  to  socialistic  and  labor  movements,  industrial 
development,  and  educational  progress,  as  well  as  to  the 
political  history  of  the  times,  to  which  other  authors  have 
contributed  to  a  g^reater  or  less  extent.  Such  matters  as 
the  introduction  of  gas  and  anthracite  coal,  the  opening  of 
the  Erie  Canal,  and  the  beginnings  of  railroad  traffic  are 
described  with  great  fullness  and  attention  to  detail.  For 
parpoees  of  reference  on  these  and  kindred  topics,  no  his- 
tory of  this  period  thus  far  published  approaches  McMas- 
ter*8  in  completeness. 

Our  Presidents,  and  How  We  Make  Them.  By  A.  K. 
McClure.  8vo,  pp.  418.  New  York :  Harper  & 
Brothers.    $2. 

One  book  which  is  sure  of  a  kindly  reception,  in  this 
campaign  year,  is  Col.  A.  K.  McClure's  **  Our  Presidents, and 
How  We  Make  Them."  Colonel  McCIure  is  not  the  first 
writer  to  tell  the  story  of  American  Presidential  elections, 
but  no  predecessor  has  treated  the  subject  with  so  full  a 
knowledge  of  the  ground  covered.  In  not  less  than  fourteen 
of  the  twenty-nine  Presidential  campaigns  through  which 
oar  country  has  passed.  Colonel  McClure  has  been  an  active 
participant;  and  with  most  of  the  candidates  of  the  last 
half-century  he  has  been  personally  acquainted .  The  special 
▼mlue  of  his  book,  therefore,  lies  in  the  entertaining  and  in- 
structive comments  which  he  has  been  able  to  add  to  the 
record.  Colonel  McClure's  account  of  the  "inside  move- 
ments** in  such  important  political  contests  as  the  national 
Republican  conventions  of  1860,  1876,  and  1880  throw  new 
light  on  many  of  the  phases  of  those  gatherings.  The  title 
of  Colonel  McClure's  book  is  exactly  descriptive  of  the  sub- 
ject-matter, which  has  to  do,  not  with  the  bare  facts  of 
Presidential  elections  as  they  appear  in  ordinary  histories, 
but  with  the  actual  making  of  Presidents,  including  the 
various  forces  at  work  in  the  nominating  conventions,  as 
well  as  in  the  formal  campaigns. 

The  United  States  Naval  Academy.  By  Park  Benja- 
min. 8vo,  pp.  486.  New  York  :  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons.    $3.50. 

Mr.  Park  Benjamin,  of  the  class  of  '67  of  the  United 
States  Naval  Academy,  has  honored  his  alma  mater  by  an 
admirable  history  of  cadet  life  at  that  institution.  The 
quaintsub-titlechosenby  Mr.  Benjamin  describes  the  book 
■o  well,  and  \a  so  flavored  with  the  interest  of  the  narrative, 
that  we  quote  it  in  full:  '"The  Yarn  of  the  American  Mid- 
ddpnuui  (Naval  Cadet)  showing  his  Life  in  the  old  Frigates 
aad  SliipeH>f-the-Line,  and  then  at  the  Naval  School  at  An- 
Mimllff!  and  bow  that  Institution  became  a  famous  Naval 
CMJec^  meanw^hile  making  him  into  the  most  accomplished 
aad  versatile  young  Seaman  in  tlie  World ;  together  with 
Reference  to  the  Boys  best  suited  for  the  Navy,  and 
ihtff  must  do  and  know  to  get  into  the  Naval  Acad- 
what  they  have  to  expect  while  there :  and  also 


many  Pictures,  all  properly  stopped  to  the  Tarn  as  it  is 
handsomely  paid  out."  In  Mr.  Benjamin's  entertaining 
pages  are  recorded  the  doings  of  Cadets  Dewey,  Sampson, 
and  Schley,  not  to  mention  other  names  which  in  recent 
years  have  become  distinguished  in  the  annals  of  the  Ameri- 
can Navy.  An  appendix  to  the  work  contains  a  complete 
roll  of  the  graduates  of  the  academy.  The  volume  is  pro- 
fusely illustrated. 

The  Diplomatic  Relations  of  the  United  States  and 
Spanish  America.  By  John  K.  Latan^.  12mo,  pp. 
2d4.    Baltimore  :  The  Johns  Hopkins  Press.    $1.50. 

This  volume  contains  the  Albert  Shaw  lectures  on  dip- 
lomatic history  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  in  1899,  by 
John  H.  Latan6,  Ph.D.  In  the  introductory  chapter  the 
writer  makes  a  concise  presentation  of  the  facts  of  the  revo- 
lutions of  Spanish-American  colonies  in  the  first  two  dec- 
ades of  the  nineteenth  century.  Then  follows  a  disc^ission 
of  the  part  played  by  the  United  States  and  England  in  the 
foundation  of  the  Spanish-American  republics.  The  suc- 
ceeding chapters  deal  with  "The  Diplomacy  of  the  United 
States  In  Regard  to  Cuba  " ;  **  The  Proposed  Central  Ameri- 
can Canal,"  and  "  The  Present  Status  of  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine.'- It  is  needless  to  say  that  a  clear  understanding  of 
the  late  war  with  Spain  and  its  causes  would  be  impossible 
without  taking  into  account  the  whole  history  of  our  Cuban 
diplomacy.  This  has  been  very  fully  and  satisfactorily 
treated  by  Dr.  Latan6. 

The  Mississippi  Valley  in  the  Civil  War.  By  John 
Fiske.  12mo,  pp.  368.  Boston  :  Houghton,  Mifflin 
&  Co.    $2. 

In  his  latest  volume,  Mr.  John  Fiske  adopts  the  rt>le  of 
military  historian.  The  work,  indeed,  forms  no  part  of  the 
general  plan  to  which  Mr.  Fiske's  former  writings  on  the 
history  of  the  United  States  conform.  The  reader  is  asked 
to  dismiss  from  his  mind  the  contemporary  incidents  of  gen- 
eral history,  and  to  consider  only  the  military  operations  of 
which  the  Mississippi  Valley  formed  the  theater.  While 
Mr.  Fiske  frankly  admits  that  his  sympathies  have  always 
been  intensely  Northern,  **  as  befits  a  Connecticut  Yankee," 
he  still  cherishes  a  sincere  admiration  for  the  character  of 
Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee,  whose  devotion  to  the  Confederate 
cause  he  likens  to  the  loyalty  of  Falkland  to  the  prerogative 
of  Charles  the  First.  Mr.  Fiske  has  sympathized  with  so 
many  rebellions  from  those  very  ancient  times  down  to  the 
uprising  of  the  Cubans  in  1895  that  the  term  *'  rebel "  seems 
to  him  anything  but  a  term  of  reproach.  He  does  not  hesi- 
tate to  use  it  in  his  book  as  giving  expression  to  the  mere 
fact  that  the  South  was  trying  to  ca.st  off  an  established 
government.  Mr.  Fiske's  narrative  is  illustrated  with  maps 
made  from  sketches  by  the  author. 

On  the  Trail  of  a  Spanish  Pioneer:  the  Diary  and 
Itinerary  of  Francisco  Garc6s  (Missionary  Priest). 
Translated  and  edited  by  Elliott  Coues.  2  vols. 
8vo,  pp.  xxx-312 ;  296.  New  York :  Francis  P. 
Harper.    16. 

The  last  work  of  the  late  Dr.  Coues  was  the  editing  of 
the  diary  and  itinerary  of  Francisco  Garc^s,  a  Spanish  priest 
and  Franciscan  friar,  who  traveled  extensively  in  Sonora, 
Arizona,  and  California  in  the  years  1775-76  as  a  missionary 
to  various  Indian  tribes.  Dr.  Coues  had  a  special  interest  in 
the  subject-matter  of  this  diary,  as  he  himself  had  lived  in 
Arizona  at  three  widely  separated  intervals,— 1864-65, 1880-61, 
and  1892,— and  had  traveled  over  nearly  all  of  the  routes 
taken  by  the  missionary  priest  both  in  Arizona  and  Callfor- 
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nia.  Believing  as  he  did  that  Arizona,  though  the  longest- 
known  corner  of  the  United  Statcjs,  was  the  least  generally 
known  of  all,  Dr.  Coues  thought  that  there  could  not  he  a 
better  introduction  to  the  history  of  our  great  Southwest 
than  such  a  knowledge  of  the  topography  of  the  country  as 
that  afforded  by  the  diary  of  Oarers.  The  work  as  translated 
and  edited  by  Dr.  Coues  is  in  two  volumes,  with  maps,  views, 
and  facsimiles. 

English  Common  Law  in  the  Early  American  Colonies. 
By  Paul  Samuel  Reinsch.  (Economics,  Political 
Science,  and  History  Series.)  8vo,  pp.  64.  Madi- 
son, Wis.:  University  of  Wisconsin.  Paper,  50 
cents. 

In  this  thesis.  Dr.  Reinsch  presents  the  attitude  of  the 
colonists  during  the  seventeentli  century,  and  in  some  cases 
during  the  eighteenth,  toward  the  common  law  of  England. 
In  the  colonies  of  New  England  the  departure  from  the  com- 
mon law  is  most  clearly  marked,  while  some  of  the  Middle 
and  Southern  colonies  adhere  more  closely  to  the  Old  World 
model. 

The  Colonial  Executive  Prior  to  the  Restoration.  By 
Percy  Lewis  Kaye.  (Johns  Hopkins  University 
Studies  in  Historical  and  Political  Science.)  8vo, 
pp.  84.  Baltimore :  The  Johns  Hopkins  Press. 
I^aper,  50  cents. 

In  his  study  of  the  colonial  executive  prior  to  1660,  Dr. 
Kaye  has  approached  the  subject  from  three  points  of  view. 
He  has  considered  in  the  first  place  the  various  documents, 
such  as  charter  commissions  and  letters  of  instruction  to 
the  governors,  in  order  to  determine  the  scope  and  character 
of  the  power  conferred  on  the  executive  officers  in  the  sev- 
eral colonies ;  the  means  by  which  they  were  limited  in  the 
use  of  the  executive  prerogative,  and  the  instruments  at 
hand  with  which  to  enforce  their  command.  He  has  fur- 
ther examined  the  connection  between  the  colonies  and  the 
mother-country,  by  what  means  the  English  administration 
was  carried  out,  and,  finally,  he  discusses  the  executive  in 
its  relations  to  popular  assemblies  and  legislatures. 

McLoughlin  and  Old  Oregon.  By  Eva  Emery  Dye. 
12mo,  pp.  881.  Chicago :  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co. 
|;1.50. 

This  is  a  graphic  and  entertaining  sketch  of  pioneer 
days  in  Oregon.  It  deals  with  the  important  part  played  by 
Dr.  McLoughlin  as  agent  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  dur- 
ing the  struggle  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  for  this  valuable  territory.  The  story  of  the  Whit- 
man massacre  and  of  the  famous  winter's  journey  which 
saved  Oregon  to  the  United  States  are  related  in  this  vol- 
ume, with  other  interesting  episodes. 

The  Klondike  Stampede.  By  Tappan  Adney.  8vo, 
pp.  471.    New  York  :  Harper  &  Brothers.    $3. 

Mr.  Tappan  Adney  has  put  on  record  the  remarkable 
story  of  the  rush  to  the  Klondike  in  the  years  1897-96.  It  is 
well  that  this  record  has  been  made  by  one  who  had  a  part 
in  the  events  described,  and  who  describes  so  graphically 
the  pioneers  in  that  strange  emigration.  Mr.  Adney  served 
as  special  correspondent  of  Hai^per^a  Weekly  in  the  Klon- 
dike for  several  years,  and  his  letters  to  that  journal  were 
among  the  most  widely  read  of  the  earlier  accounts  of  the 
development  of  the  Yukon  region.  The  work  is  profusely 
illustrated. 

Congressional  Grants  ot  Land  in  Aid  of  Railways.  By 
John  Bell  Sanborn.  (Economics,  Political  Science, 
and  History  Series  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin.) 
8vo,  pp.  130.  Madison,  Wis.:  University  of  Wis- 
consin.   Paper,  50  cents. 

The  subject  of  Dr.  Sanborn^s  study  has  been  strangely 
neglected  by  most  historians.  Dr.  Sanborn  has  endeavored 
to  trace  the  history  of  railroad  land-grants  from  their  incep- 
tion to  the  present  time.   He  gives  an  account  of  the  variouB 


land-grant  bills,  the  arguments  for  and  against  them,  and 
the  forces  which  caused  their  success  or  failure ;  connecting 
this  bare  legislative  history  with  the  other  features  of  our 
public-land  policy.  He  has  also  considered  the  influence  of 
land-grant  legislation  on  the  other  issues  of  the  time. 

London  to  Ladysmith,  via  Pretoria.  By  Winston  Spen- 
cer Churchill.  12mo,  pp.  496.  New  York  :  Long- 
mans, Green  &  Co.    $1.50. 

The  most  interesting  portion  of  Mr.  ChurchilPs  narra- 
tive is  the  account  of  his  imprisonment  at  Pretoria  and  his 
successful  escape.  Portions  of  this  story  have  already  ap- 
peared in  the  press.  As  an  apology  for  the  brevity  of  this 
part  of  his  story,  Mr.  Churchill  remarks :  **  The  fact  that  a 
man*s  life  depends  upon  my  discretion  compels  me  to  omit 
an  essential  part  of  the  story  of  my  escape  from  the  Boers ; 
but  if  the  book  and  its  author  survive  the  war,  and  when  the 
British  flag  is  firmly  planted  at  Bloemfontein  and  Pretoria, 
I  shall  hasten  to  fill  the  gap  in  the  narrative."  Among  the 
illustrations  in  the  volume  is  a  plan  of  the  States  Model 
Schools  of  Pretoria,  where  the  British  officers  were  confined. 

Towards  Pretoria.  By  Julian  Ralph.  12mo,  pp.  328. 
Xew  York  :  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company.    $1.50. 

The  story  of  the  Boer  war,  down  to  the  relief  of  Kimber- 
ley,  is  told  in  a  few  graphic  chapters  by  Mr.  Julian  Ralph, 
special  war  correspondent  of  the  London  Daily  Mail.  Mr. 
Ralph's  abilities  as  a  war  correspondent,  which  were  already 
well  known  in  America,  have  been  highly  commended  by 
the  English  press— London  Literature  even  going  so  far  as 
to  place  him  at  the  top  of  the  list.  Mr.  Ralph  accompanied 
Lord  Methuen's  troops,  and  his  account  of  the  operations 
of  that  division  of  the  British  army  has  been  regarded  as 
among  the  most  satisfactory  published. 

Besieged  by  the  Boers  :  A  Diary  of  Life  and  Events  in 

Kimberley  During  the  Siege.    By  E.  Oliver  Ashe. 

12mo,  pp.  175.    New  York  :  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co. 

$1.25. 

This  is  the  story  of  the  hospital  surgeon  at  Kimberley 
during  the  siege.  Because  it  was  not  intended  for  publica- 
tion, it  is  the  more  interesting  afi  an  account  of  siege  life. 
Mr.  Julian  Ralph  says  of  it :  "  The  public  will  get,  as  it  got 
from  Pepys'  diary,  the  full  charm  of  a  free  and  easy,  human, 
wholly  frank  and  artless  story  of  an  active  and  manly  man's 
experience  at  a  great  crisis.  I  know  that  it  will  stand  alone 
and  will  last  as  long  as  m^n  care  to  read  of  life  under  queer, 
untoward,  and  extraordinary  conditions.  It  is  frank,  human, 
gossipy,  fair,  fearless,  and  true.  It  will  be  sure  to  have  a 
good  sale,  for  it  is  free  and  fearless  as  the  air  on  the  veldt." 

The  Story  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  of  the  Christian 
Era.  By  Elbridge  S.  Brooks.  8vo,  pp.  409.  Boston  : 
Lothrop  Publishing  Co.    $1.50. 

In  this  volume,  Mr.  Brooks  makes  an  interesting  sum- 
mary of  modern  progress  in  ten  periods,  beginning  with 
the  age  of  Napoleon  and  concluding  with  the  age  of  Edison. 

An  Outline  of  Political  Growth  in  the  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury. By  Edmund  Hamilton  Sears.  12mo,  pp.  616. 
New  York  :  The  Macmillan  Company.    $3. 

In  this  work  the  author  has  endeavored  to  cover  the 
entire  political  field,  and  give  a  succinct  account  of  every 
nation  existing  under  popular  government.  He  has  traced, 
in  detail,  the  course  of  political  events  throughout  the  world 
during  the  past  century.  At  the  end  of  the  volume  there  is 
an  extensive  bibliography. 

A  History  of  Scotland  from  the  Roman  Occupation. 
By  Andrew  Lang.  2  vols.  Vol.  I.  8vo,  pp.  xxvi- 
509.    New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.    $3.50. 

In  the  first  volume  of  his  "  History  of  Scotland,"  Mr. 
Andrew  Lang  begins  with  the  Roman  occupation,  and  brings 
his  narrative  down  to  the  death  of  Cardinal  Beaton,  in  1546. 
In  this  volume,  Mr.  Lang  has  made  large  use  of  his  knowl- 
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edge  of  the  personal  peculiarities  of  many  historical  charac- 
ters drawn  from  contemporary  records.  He  has  also  in- 
cluded sketches  of  social  life  and  manners  from  a  very  early 
period.  Mr.  Lang  devotes  considerable  attention  to  the  so- 
called  miracles  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  centuries,  on  the 
ground  that  belief  in  such  occurrences  occupied  tiie  liuman 
intelligence  in  those  times  as  much  as  science  does  among  us. 

Modem  Italy,  1748-1898.  ("Story  of  the  Nations"  Se- 
ries.) By  Pietro  Orsi.  Translated  by  Mary  Alice 
Vialls.  12mo,  pp.  404.  New  York  :  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons.    $1.50. 

An  optimistic  work  on  "  Modern  Italy,  1748-1898,'*  by  Pie- 
tro Orsi,  has  been  translated  for  the  **  Story  of  the  Nations  " 
series  by  Mary  Alice  Vialls.  While  admitting  that,  for  the 
time  being,  "  Italy  may  be  the  victim  of  a  crisis  in  the  area 
of  politics  that  is  produced  by  weariness,"  this  writer  holds 
that  it  is  not  an  exhaustion  that  affects  her  inmost  vital- 
ity, and  predicts  that  when  once  the  crisis  is  surmounted 
Italy  will  honorably  fill  the  place  to  which,  among  Euro- 
pean powers,  she  aspires. 

France  Since  1814.  By  Baron  Pierre  de  Coubertin. 
12mo,  pp.  281.  New  York :  The  Macmillau  Com- 
pany.   11.50. 

Very  timely,  for  more  reasons  than  one,  is  the  publica- 
tion of  the  Baron  Pierre  de  Coubertin's  "  France  Since 
1814"— a  Frenchman's  patriotic  effort  to  help  foreigners  to  a 
better  opinion  of  his  fatherland.  Baron  de  Coubertin  has 
endeavored  to  emphasize  the  continuity  of  modern  French 
history  as  opposed  to  the  prevalent  error  of  historians  in  re- 
garding it  as  split  into  several  distinct  periods.  One  lesson 
that  this  Frenchman  draws  from  the  history  of  contempo- 
rary France  is  the  wholesome  one  that  revolutions  and  sud- 
den changes  are,  as  a  rule,  fruitless.  France  has  learned 
from  bitter  experience  that,  "even  where  they  seemed  des- 
tined to  bring  about  improvements  and  confer  advantages, 
the  far-off  counter-blow  is  ominous." 

The  Story  of  France  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the 
Consulate  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte.  By  Thomas  E. 
Watson.  2  vols.  Vol.  II.  8vo,  pp.  1076.  New  York  : 
Macmillan  Company.    $2.50. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  ponderous  volumes  that  have 
been  written  and  published  concerning  the  rise  and  fall  of 
French  absolutism,  it  is  a  matter  of  congratulation  to  Ameri- 
cans of  the  present  day  that  one  of  their  number  has  seen 
fit  to  retell  the  story  in  his  own  inimitable  way,  and  from  the 
modem  American  point  of  view.  On  the  appearance  of  the 
first  volume  of  Mr.  Thomas  E.  Watson's  "  Story  of  France," 
that  writer's  journalistic  qualities  of  style  attracted  perhaps 
more  attention  than  any  other  feature  of  his  work.  The 
power  to  picture  events  vividly,  to  make  the  historical  nar- 
rative move  rapidly,  is  the  distinguishing  trait  of  Mr.  Wat- 
son as  an  historian ;  and  in  his  second  volume,  covering  the 
period  from  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XV.  to  the  consulate 
of  Napoleon,  this  trait  is  even  more  strikingly  exeraplifled 
thjm  in  the  earlier  volume.  The  1,800  pages  of  Mr.  Watson's 
two  volumes  represent  a  literary  labor  such  as  few  American 
writers  of  this  generation  iiave  been  ready  to  undertake. 

The  Memoirs  of  the  Baroness  Cecile  de  Courtot.  By 
Moritz  von  Kaisenberg.  Translated  from  the  Ger- 
man by  Jessie  Haynes.  8vo,  pp.  298.  New  York  : 
Henry  Holt  &  Co.    $2. 

The  Baroness  Cecile  de  Courtot  was  a  lady-in-waiting  to 
tlie  French  Court  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  a  witness  of 
the  Reiffn  of  Terror,  and,  finally,  an  interested  observer  of 
Bonaparte's  Reign  as  First  Consul.  Her  "  Memoirs,"  com- 
idled  from  letters  and  the  diary  of  a  friend  by  her  great- 
grandson,  Moritz  von  Kaisenberg,  have  been  translated  from 
the  Chjrman  by  Jessie  Haynes.  These  **  Memoirs  "contain 
■any  personal  reminiscences  of  the  scenes  through  which 
their  author  passed.  The  only  wonder  is  that  their  publica- 
been  so  long  delayed. 


Historical  Memoirs  of  the  Emperor  Alexander  I.  and 
the  Court  of  Russia.  By  Mdnie  la  Comtesse  de 
Choiseul-Gouffier.  Translated  from  the  original 
French  by  Mary  Berenice  Patterson.  12mo,  pp.  xx- 
321.    Chicago  :  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.    $1.50. 

These  memoirs,  of  which  an  English  translation  is  now 
presented  for  the  first  time,  contain  details  concerning  the 
assassination  of  Paul  I.;  the  conduct  of  Alexander  during 
and  after  the  conspiracy  which  gave  him  the  empire ;  what 
took  place  in  the  campaign  of  1812 ;  the  attitude  of  the  Con- 
gress of  Vienna,  when  it  learned  that  in  the  month  of 
March,  1815,  Napoleon  had  escaped  from  the  island  of  Elba 
and  returned  to  France,  and  facts  connected  with  the  last 
illness  and  death  of  Alexander. 

The  Story  of  Moscow.  By  Wirt  Gerrare.  lOmo,  pp. 
315.    New  York  :  The  Macmillan  Company.    $1.50. 

To  most  of  us,  who  think  of  Russia  itself  as  a  modern 
nation,  it  will  at  first  seem  strange  to  include  Moscow 
among  medieval  towns.  Yet  the  writer  of  this  little  book 
has  succeeded  in  constructing  a  very  interesting  account  of 
the  town  and  its  vicissitudes  during  the  five  centuries  end- 
ing at  the  reign  of  Peter  the  Great,  the  time  from  which 
most  historians  date  the  real  growth  of  the  Russian  empire. 
The  illustrations,  by  Helen  M.  James,  are  dainty  pieces  of 
drawing. 

Japan  :  Country,  Court,  and  People.  By  J.  C.  Calhoun 
Newton.  12mo,  pp.  432.  Nashville :  Barbee  & 
Smith.    $1. 

The  writer  of  this  work,  long  a  missionary  in  Japan,  has 
attempted,  to  give  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  Japanese 
country,  court,  and  people.  While  not  intended  to  supplant 
the  more  elaborate  works  dealing  with  the  same  subjects, 
this  book  is  designed  to  bring  information  on  these  topics, 
in  a  comparatively  small  compass,  within  reach  of  all  who 
take  interest  in  the  future  of  the  race  and  the  advancement 
of  Christianity.  Dr.  Newton  has  endeavored  to  develop  the 
story  of  the  Japanese  people,  including  i)olitical  move- 
ments, wars,  religious  customs,  and  arts,  along  the  line  of 
consecutive  historical  narrative.  He  shows  how  the  remark- 
able feudal  system  of  government  and  civilization,  which  ex- 
isted for  more  than  eight  hundred  years,  grew  out  of  the 
tribal  and  patriarchal  forms.  This  will  suggest  to  the 
reader  many  parallels  and  contrasts  to  the  feudalisms  of 
Europe.  A  distinctive  feature  of  Dr.  Newton's  book  is  his 
discussion  of  Japanese  art.  The  honorable  part  played  by 
the  United  States  in  opening  the  country  in  1854-68,  through 
Commodore  Perry  and  the  Hon.  Townsend  Harris,  is  fully 
described.  The  author  believes  that  the  ever-increaslne  in- 
tercourse and  trade  between  the  United  States  and  Japan, 
likely  to  be  brought  about  through  the  Nicaragua  Canal  and 
other  developments  in  the  near  future,  will  tend  to  make 
Japan  a  Christian  nation,  though  not  narrowly  sectarian. 

The  End  of  Villainage  in  England.  By  Thomas  Walker 
Page.  (Publications  of  the  American  Economic 
As.sociation.)  8vo,  pp.  99.  New  York  :  The  Mac- 
millan Company.    Paper,  $1. 

This  paper  discusses  the  gradual  extension  of  the  rights 
of  the  **  villains,"  or  serfs,  in  the  eastern,  midland,  and 
southern  counties  of  England,  and  the  abolition  of  their  dis- 
abilities until  they  were  on  an  equality  with  freemen.  This 
is  a  subject  on  which  there  is  certainly  no  lack  of  literature, 
but  perhaps  it  is  the  more  necessary  that  the  various  author- 
ities and  sources  of  information  should  be  analyzed  and  re- 
viewed in  a  brief  and  scholarly  monograph  of  this  nature. 

A  Short  History  of  Monks  and  Monasteries.  By  Alfred 
Wesley  Wishart.  8vo,  pp.  454.  Trenton,  N.  J.: 
Albert  Brandt.    $8.50. 

This  beautifully  printed  work,  by  Alfred  Wesley  Wish- 
art,  sometime  Fellow  in  Church  History  in  the  University 
of  Chicago,  comes  to  us  bearing  an  imprint  heretofore  un- 
known in  the  publishing  world.    Beginning  with  the  rise  of 
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monasticism  in  the  East,  Mr.  Wishart  traces  its  spread 
westward,  and  reviews  the  origin  and  development  of  each 
of  the  great  orders,  tlie  Benedictines,  the  Jesuits,  and  the 
Mendicant  Friars.  Tlie  author  seems  to  liave  made  a  sin- 
cere effort  to  provide  a  fair  and  judicial  account  of  matters 
concerning  which  much  has  been  written  by  partisans.  For 
the  general  reader,  desirous  of  obt^iining  an  impartial  view 
of  a  most  important  phase  of  church  higitory,  Mr.  Wishart's 
book  is  admirably  adapted. 

The  Drama  of  Yesterday  and  To-day.  By  Clement 
Scott.    2  vols.    8vo,  pp.  607-581.    New  York :  The 

Macmillan  Company.    $8. 

• 

Mr.  Clement  Scott*s  two-volume  work  will  be  read  less 
for  the  dramatic  criticism  that  it  contains  than  for  the  his- 
torical and  reminiscent  element.  For,  while  Judgments  will 
continue  to  differ  regarding  Mr.  Scott's  authority  as  a  dra- 
matic critic,  there  can  be  no  que^ion  as  to  his  intimate 
knowledge  of  many  of  the  most  interesting  personalities  of 
the  English  and  American  stage  for  the  past  half-century. 
His  volumes  are  well  stored  with  anecdote  and  with  ac- 
counts of  memorable  performances,  from  the  time  when  the 
old  Haymarket  Theater  was  still  lighted  with  oil  and  can- 
dles down  to  the  most  recent  histrionic  triumphs  of  qur  day. 
Many  portraits  of  actors  and  managers  accompany  Mir. 
Scott's  text. 

The  Life  of  Dwight  L.  Moody.  By  William  R.  Moody. 
8vo,  pp.  590.  New  York  :  Fleming  H.  Revell  Com- 
pany.   $2.50. 

"  The  Life  of  Dwight  L.  Moody  "  has  been  written  by 
his  son,  in  accordance  with  the  request  made  by  his  father, 
several  years  before  his  death.  Although  Mr.  William  R. 
Moody  was  without  extensive  literary  experience,  he  under- 
took the  preparation  of  this  biography  with  the  purpose  of 
correcting  such  inaccuracies  and  misstatements  as  may  have 
been  circulated  regarding  the  facts  of  his  father's  life.  He 
has  succeeded  in  telling  the  story  of  the  great  evangelist's 
career  in  a  straightforward,  honest  way,  which  leaves  noth- 
ing to  be  desired.  Mr.  Moody  himself  was  the  last  man  to 
seek  laudation  in  any  form ;  and  the  plain  story  of  his  life, 
which  his  son  has  written,  is  doubtless  all  that  he  would 
have  desired  to  have  published  concerning  him.  A  great 
deal  of  unpublished  material  relative  to  Mr.  Moody's  early 
life  has  been  incorporated  in  this  work,  while  the  aims  and 
purposes  of  the  institutions  which  he  built  up  in  later  years 
are  well  set  forth.  On  the  whole,  the  friends  of  Mr.  Moody 
will  find  in  this  volume  a  satisfactory  record  of  his  noble  life 
work. 

Dwight  L.  Moody  :  Impressions  and  Facts.  By  Henry 
Drummond.  With  an  Introduction  by  Greorge 
Adam  Smith.  12mo,  pp.  125.  New  York :  Mc- 
Clure,  Phillips  &  Co.    $1. 

A  few  years  ago.  Professor  Drummond  was  induced  to 
write  an  account  of  his  intimate  association  with  Mr.  Moody 
for  more  than  twenty  years.  At  the  time  of  its  publication, 
this  study  of  Moody  by  his  associate  and  friend  was  re- 
garded as  the  best  exposition  of  the  secret  of  Moody's  power 
that  had  ever  been  written.  This  was  shortly  after  Profes- 
fM>r  Drummond's  last  visit  to  the  United  States.  The  '*  Im- 
pressions and  Facts"  given  by  Professor  Drunmiond  have 
been  reprinted  in  this  little  volume,  together  with  a  personal 
tribnte  by  Prof.  George  Adam  Smith,  who  knew  both  Mr. 
Moody  and  Professor  Drummond  intimately. 

Oliver  Cromwell  and  the  Rule  of  the  Puritans  in  Eng- 
land. ("Heroesof  the  Nations ''Series.)  By  Charles 
Firth.  12mo,  pp.  496.  New  York  :  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons.    $1.50. 

Anticipating  the  completion  of  the  lives  of  Cromwell 
by  Mr.  John  Morley  and  Oovemor  Roosevelt,  a  volume  on 
**  Oliver  Cromwell  and  the  Role  of  the  Puritans  in  Eng- 
land," from  the  pen  of  Charles  Firth,  M.A.,  of  Balliol  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  has  been  published  by  the  Putnams.  In  this 
volome  the  anther  has  included  tbe  results  of  researches 


since  the  publication  of  his  article  on  Cromwell  in  the 
"Dictionary  of  National  Biography  "in  1888.  Readers  in- 
terested in  the  military  details  of  Cromwell's  life  will  find 
that  the  battle  plans  drawn  for  this  volume  differ  in  several 
particulars  from  those  generally  accepted  as  correct. 

Chopin  :  Tbe  Man  and  His  Music.  By  James  Huneker. 
12mo,  pp.  415.  New  York :  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons.    $2. 

An  entertaining  sketch  of  the  rather  tumultuous  life  of 
the  Polish  composer  Chopin  has  been  written  by  Mr.  James 
Huneker.  Mr.  Huneker  has  divided  his  book  into  two  parts, 
the  first  treating  of  Chopin  the  man,  the  second  treating  of 
his  music.  Two  classes  of  readers  will  be  attracted  by  Mr. 
Huneker's  book— those  to  whom  Chopin  is  little  more  than  a 
name,  and  who  wish  to  get  what  light  they  may  on  his  some- 
what elusive  personality,  and  those  music-lovers  whose  in- 
terest in  Chopin's  compositions  may  have  been  renewed  by 
listening  to  some  of  Paderewski's  programmes,  or  through 
other  manifestations  of  his  musical  genius.  We  are  sure  that 
both  classes  of  readers  will  find  Mr.  Huneker's  admirable 
biography  the  most  satisfactory  exposition  of  Chopin's  place 
among  composers  that  has  appeared  in  the  English  language. 

TRAVEL  AND  DESCRIPTION. 

A  Woman's  Paris.  16mo,  pp.  219.  Boston  :  Small,  May- 
nard  &  Co.    $1.25. 

This  attractive  little  volume  is  designed  to  meet  the 
wants  of ''  the  American  lady  coming  to  Paris  for  a  longer  or 
shorter  period  for  reasons  not  literary  nor  Bohemian,  nor 
demanding  wild  haste."  It  is  fctyled  "  A  Handbook  of  Every- 
day Living  in  the  French  Capital."  In  other  words,  it  is 
meant  for  the  use  of  those  who  "take  their  delight  in  Just 
living  in  Paris  and  letting  sights  and  pleasures  come."  This 
American  woman  is  supposed  to  be  not  too  poor  to  enjoy 
herself  in  a  varied  and  even  in  a  moderately  luxurious  way 
in  Paris,  although  not  a  millionaire.  The  work  includes  a 
chapter  on  the  Exposition  of  1900,  with  the  customary  advice 
to  strangers.  It  contains  some  useful  hints,  and  is  appropri- 
ately illustrated  from  photographs. 

The  Anglo-American  Guide  to  the  Paris  Exhibition  of 
1900.  12mo,  pp.  432.  New  York :  Frederick  A.  Stokes 
Company.    Paper,  50  cents. 

Among  the  many  Paris  Exposition  guides  of  the  season, 
this  is  probably  one  of  the  most  useful,  since  a  special  effort 
has  been  made  to  include  full  information  as  to  all  the  places 
of  interest  in  Paris,  thus  meeting  the  needs  of  visitors  who 
go  to  Paris  to  see  the  city  as  well  as  to  view  the  Exposition 
itself. 

Two  Gentlemen  in  Touraine.  By  Richard  Sudbury. 
8vo,  pp.  342.    New  York  :  H.  S.  Stone  &  Co.    $3.50. 

This  is  a  charming  travel  sketch,  embodying  much  valu- 
able material  on  the  architecture  of  Touraine.  The  illus- 
trations of  the  chateaux  in  Touraine  are  truly  impressive. 
The  unique  decorative  borders  in  green  which  accompany 
the  text  throughout  the  book  well  carry  out  the  character 
of  the  times  and  the  locality  described. 

Highways  and  Byways  in  Normandy.  By  Percy  Dear- 
mer.  12mo,  pp.  363.  New  York :  The  Macmillan 
Company.    $2. 

Normandy  is  the  subject  of  the  latest  volume  in  the 
"Highways  and  Byways"  series.  On  some  accounts  it  is 
unfortunate  tliat  this  book  was  not  published  in  America 
earlier  in  the  year,  as  it  is  full  of  suggestions  to  travelers, 
and  especially  to  cyclists,  many  of  whom  will  visit  the  Paris 
Exposition  during  the  summer,  and  might  easily  accomplish 
a  portion,  at  least,  of  the  tour  described  so  delightfully  by 
Mr.  Dearmer.  Tbe  roads  of  Normandy  are  famous,  making 
a  departure  from  the  main  railway  lines  easy  for  all  cyclists. 
As  the  author  truly  remarks,  "  Every  one  knows  Normandy, 
and  therefore  Normandy  is  hardly  known  at  all. "  It  suffers 
from  being  too  readily  accessible,  and  is  remembered  gener- 
ally for  its  fashionable  watering-places,  or  for  one  or  two  of 
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its  historic  towns.  Yet  it  is  a  fact  that  a  month's  stady  in 
any  of  the  villages  of  Normandy  will  hardly  exhaust  the 
number  of  excursions  possible  to  a  cyclist.  Mr.  Dearmer's 
descriptions  make  charming  reading,  and  the  drawings  by 
Joseph  Pennell  amply  illustrate  the  text. 

Travels  in  England.  By  Richard  Le  Gallienue.  12mo, 
pp.  291.    New  York  :  John  Lane.    $1.50. 

Mr.  Le  Gallienne  has  written  a  book  with  literary 
quality,  as  might  have  been  expected  from  the  author  of 
"Prose  Fancies,"  and  at  the  same  time  has  exhibited  a  de- 
tcriptive  talent  not  so  evident  in  his  earlier  writings. 
Among  the  most  interesting  papers  included  in  this  volume 
are  those  on  **  Selborne,"  "  Stratford-on-Avon,"  "  Books  as 
Traveling  Companions,"  and  "  Winchester  to  Salisbury." 

ECONOMICS  AND  POLITICS. 

The  Distribution  of  Wealth  :  A  Theory  of  Wages,  In- 
terestf  and  Profits.  By  John  Bates  Clark.  8vo, 
pp.  xxviii-445.  New  York  :  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany.   $3. 

Professor  Clark's  studies  of  more  than  twenty  years  in 
the  theory  of  wages,  interest,  and  profits  are  embodied  in 
the  present  exhaustive  and  well-rounded  treatise.  The  work 
is  avowedly  theoretical,  and  intended  for  the  student  rather 
than  the  man  of  affairs.  It  represents  the  extreme  advance 
of  American  scholarship  in  its  field. 

Proceedings  and  Papers  of  the  Twelfth  Annual  Meet- 
ing of  the  American  Economic  Association,  in 
December,  1899.  Svo,  pp.  288.  New  York  :  The 
Macmillan  Company.    $1. 

A  list  of  members  of  the  American  Economic  Associa- 
tion printed  in  this  volume  shows  that  all  the  universities 
and  most  of  the  prominent  colleges  of  the  country  are  repre- 
sented in  the  association  by  their  teachers  of  political  econ- 
omy and  related  subjects.  A  large  number  of  members, 
also,  are  business  men.  Journalists,  lawyers,  or  politicians. 
In  future,  the  publications  of  the  association  will  be  issued 
quarterly  with  monographic  supplements. 

Railway  Control  by  Commissions.  By  Frank  Hendrick. 
12mo,  pp.  161.    New  York  :  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.    $1. 

Mr.  Hendrick  describes  existing  systems  of  railway 
r^tfolation  in  France,  Italy,  Austria,  Belgium,  Germany, 
England,  and  the  United  States.  The  concluding  chapter  is 
devoted  to  "Switzerland  and  the  State  Purchase  of  Rail- 
ways." The  author  suggests  the  railway  regulation  of  the 
Massachusetts  Commission  as  a  guide  to  American  railway 
control. 

History -and  Functions  of  Central  Labor  Unions.  By 
William  Maxwell  Burke.  (Columbia  University 
Studies  in  History,  Economics,  and  Public  Law.) 
Svo,  pp.  125.  New  York  :  The  Macmillan  Company. 
$1. 

This  investigation  of  central  labor  unions  was  suggested 
and  begun  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Thomas  N.  Carver,  of 
Oberlin  College,  and  was  completed  at  Columbia  University, 
where  original  sources  of  information  are  more  accessible. 
The  work  seems  to  have  been  done  with  great  thoroughness 
and  fairness. 

A  Country  Without  Strikes.  By  Henry  Demarest 
Lloyd.  12mo,  pp.  xiv-183.  New  York :  Double- 
day,  Page  &  Co.    $1. 

Last  year,  Mr.  Henry  D.  Lloyd  visited  New  Zealand,  and 
made  a  careful  investigation  of  the  workings  of  the  compul- 
sory arbitration  law  in  that  colony.  In  this  small  volume 
Hr.  Lloyd  presents  the  results  of  his  investigation.  The 
ficta  which  he  discovered  seem  to  fully  justify  the  title 
chosen  for  his  book,  for  New  Zealand  is  now  indeed  '*a 
eooatry  without  strikes.^*  Labor  disputes  there  are  still  in 
plenty,  but  they  are  settled  without  stoppage  of  work  and 
vflboat  violence  or  loss  of  any  kind  to  either  employers  or 


employees.  Indeed,  a  remarkable  development  of  the  New 
Zealand  situation  has  been  the  general  satisfaction  ex- 
pressed by  employers  with  the  results  of  the  experiment 
thus  far.  Mr.  Lloyd  also  finds,  in  the  success  of  this  method 
of  industrial  arbitration,  a  hint  as  to  how  international  arbi- 
tration may  be  inaugurated. 

America's  Working  People.  By  Charles  B.  Spahr. 
12mo,  pp.  261.  New  Yort:  Longmans,  Green  &  Co. 
$1.25. 

In  this  account  of  conditions  among  American  working 
people  as  seen  by  the  people  themselves.  Dr.  Spahr  has  de- 
voted more  attention  to  farm  and  village  conditions  than  is 
customary  in  books  about  American  life.  He  is  justified  in 
this  course  by  the  fact  that  our  farms  and  villages  contain 
three-fifths  of  our  whole  people  and  three-quarters  of  our 
people  of  American  parentage.  As  Dr.  Spahr  truly  remarks, 
it  is  in  our  rural  communities  that  immigrants  are  most 
thoroughly  assimilated  and  social  institutions  most  com- 
pletely dominated  by  the  American  spirit.  It  is  quite  im- 
possible to  read  one  of  Dr.  Spahr's  chapters  without  being 
impressed  with  the  writer's  eminent  fairness  and  desire  to 
get  at  the  facts.  In  more  than  one  of  his  studies  he  has  run 
counter  to  some  of  our  preconceived  opinions,  and  we  can- 
not readily  accept  all  his  conclusions;  nevertheless,  his  sin- 
cerity is  so  evident  that  we  feel  at  once  convinced  that  he  is 
describing  things  as  he  saw  them  and  giving  arguments  as 
they  were  presented  to  him.  The  book  as  a  whole  estab- 
lishes no  thesis;  it  merely  affords  material  which  may  form 
the  basis  of  independent  judgment. 

Rural  Wealth  and  Welfare.  By  George  T.  Fairchild. 
12nio,  pp.  381.  New  York :  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany.   $1.25. 

Professor  Palrchild's  thirty  years'  experience  in  teach- 
ing economics  in  leading  agricultural  colleges  has  well  quali- 
fied him  for  the  task  of  preparing  such  a  work  as  this— an 
attempt  to  show  how  economic  principles  are  illustrated 
and  applied  in  farm  life.  From  Professor  Fairchild's  point 
of  view,  economic  literature  has  usually  dealt  exclusively 
with  the  phenomena  of  manufactures  and  commerce,  and 
on  that  account  has  partially  failed  to  gain  the  sympathy  of 
rural  people.  He  has  endeavored  to  avoid  this  error,  and 
has  written  a  work  in  which  our  farming  population  can 
hardly  fail  to  be  interested.  His  account  in  the  concluding 
chapter,  of  the  development  of  a  typical  American  farmer's 
home  and  family,  is  especially  opportune  and  interesting. 

The  Conquest  of  Arid  America.  By  William  E.  Smythe. 
12mo,  pp.  326.  New  York :  Harper  &  Brothers. 
$1.50. 

If  any  man  in  this  country  is  entitled  to  be  considered 
an  authority  on  irrigation,  it  certainly  is  Mr.  Smythe,  the 
author  of  this  work.  Mr.  Smythe's  work  as  editor  of  the 
Irrigation  Age  and  an  officer  of  the  National  Irrigation  Con- 
gress took  him  repeatedly  to  all  the  States  and  Territories 
of  the  arid  region,  and  nearly  every  valley  or  settlement  of 
special  interest.  Mr.  Smythe's  knowledge  of  the  facts 
is,  therefore,  at  first  hand.  His  familiarity  with  all  the  sec- 
tions of  our  land  and  the  people  who  live  in  them  qualifies 
him  to  write  wisely  and  convincingly  concerning  the  possi- 
bilities of  bringing  the  landless  man  to  the  region  of ''  man- 
less  land,"  as  he  expresses  it.  Mr.  Smythe  is  himself  fully 
convinced  that  the  true  opportunity  of  the  American  people 
lies  not  in  the  tropical  islands  of  the  Pacific  and  the  Carib- 
bean, but  in  the  vast  unsettled  regions  of  their  own  coun- 
try, where  they  are  yet  to  work  out  the  highest  forms  of  civ- 
ilization for  their  own  race  and  nationality. 

Our  New  Prosperity.  By  Ray  Stannard  Baker.  12mo, 
pp.  272.  New  York  :  Doubleday  &  McClure  Com- 
pany.   $1.25. 

Mr.  Baker's  book  makes  exceedingly  pleasant  reading 
for  the  optimistic  American.  He  takes  up  in  detail  the 
various  industries  affected  by  the  recf^nt  wave  of  national 
prosperity,  including  tuansportation,  the  iron  and  steel  in- 
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dostry,  the  cattle  trade,  wheat-raising,  stocks  and  bonds,  and 
various  exports.  Graphic  illustrations  accompany  much  of 
the  statistical  matter. 

Coin,  Currency,  and  Commerce.  By  Philip  A.  Robin- 
sou.  12mo,  pp.  278.  Washington  :  The  Neale  Com- 
pany.   $1.25. 

Mr.  Robinson  has  aimed  in  tliis  volume  to  make  a  sug- 
gestive outline  study  of  the  general  subject  of  money.  Stu- 
dents interested  in  the  subject  may  safely  take  this  book  as  a 
primer,  using  it  as  an  introduction  to  more  elaborate  discus- 
sions of  financial  topics.  In  his  arrangement  of  the  work, 
the  author  has  kept  in  view  the  importance  of  clearness 
rather  than  of  amplification  of  detail. 

Let  There  Be  Light.  By  David  Lubin.  12mo,  pp.  626. 
New  York  :  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,    f  1.50. 

Under  this  title,  Mr.  David  Lubin  relates  the  story  of  a 
working-men*s  club— its  search  for  the  causes  of  poverty  and 
social  inequality,  its  discussions,  and  its  plan  for  the  amelio- 
ration of  existing  evils.  The  inquirers  who  make  up  the 
membership  of  this  club,  finding  the  causes  of  inequality  in 
the  defects  of  religious  systems,  formulate  plans  for  a  new 
church  and  outline  a  new  social  order.  The  ideal  proposed  is 
original  and  bold. 

Politics  and  Administration  :  A  Study  in  Government. 
By  Frank  J.  Goodnow.  12mo,  pp.  270.  New  York  : 
The  Macmillan  Company.    11.50. 

In  this  volume.  Professor  Goodnow  tries  to  show  not 
what  our  formal  and  legal  governmental  system  is,  but  what 
the  actual  system  is,  and  what  changes  in  the  formal  system 
must  be  made  in  order  to  make  the  actual  system  conform 
more  closely  than  it  does  at  present  to  the  political  ideas 
upon  which  the  formal  system  is  based.  In  pursuance  of  his 
theme.  Professor  Goodnow  has  approached  such  difficult  and 
disagreeable  topics  as  "  Party  Organization  in  Our  Great 
Cities,"  *' The  Boss  in  Politics,"  and  "The  General  System 
Under  Which  the  Boss  Thrives  "—topics  quite  foreign,  in- 
deed, to  most  of  the  learned  treatises  on  government  that 
have  heretofore  held  sway  in  the  colleges  and  universities, 
but  nevertheless  matters  which  cannot  be  ignored  by  any 
thoroughgoing  student  of  American  government.  Professor 
Goodnow^s  conclusions  are  that  centralization  of  adminis- 
tration and  legal  recognition  of  party  are  both  necessary  to 
a  popular  government  and  an  efficient  administration. 

World  Politics  at  the  End  of  the  Nineteenth  Century, 
as  Influenced  by  the  Oriental  Situation.  By  Paul 
S.  Reinsch.  12mo,  pp.  866.  New  York  :  The  Mac- 
millan Company.    11.25. 

The  first  part  of  this  work  is  an  introduction,  which  gives 
a  general  view  of  the  forces  at  work  covering  the  various 
elements  of  intellectual  and  economic  life  that  infiuence 
modern  politics.  The  second  part  treats  of  what  the  author 
considers  the  true  center  of  interest  in  present  international 
politics— viz.,  the  Chinese  question;  the  third  part  treats 
of  the  consequences  of  the  Chinese  situation  on  European 
politics;  the  fourth  part,  devoted  to  German  imperial  poli- 
tics, attempts  to  present  in  its  completeness  the  well-consid- 
ered policy  of  the  German  Empire,  while  in  the  fifth  part 
are  presented  considerations  upon  the  position  of  the  United 
States  as  a  world  power.  The  Chinesa  problem  is  regarded 
by  the  author  as  the  crux  of  the  international  situation. 
This  work  appears  in  the  "  Citizen^s  Library  of  Economics, 
Politics,  and  Sociology,"  edited  by  Prof.  Richard  T.  Ely. 

Problems  of  Expansion.  By  Whltelaw  Reld.  12mo, 
pp.  294.    New  York  :  The  Century  Company.   $1.50. 

The  scattered  papers  and  addresses  of  the  Hon.  White- 
law  Reid  relating  to  the  various  problems  of  American  ex- 
pansion have  been  brought  together  in  this  volume,  with  ap- 
pendices including  resolutions  of  Congress  as  to  Cuba,  the 
Washington  Protocol,  and  the  text  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris. 
"The  Territory  with  Which  We  Are  Threatened"  is  the 
sabjeet  of  the  first  of  these  papers,  which  appeared  in  the 


Century  for  September,  1808,  and  was  Mr.  Reid^s  first  explicit 
declaration  of  his  expansionist  views.  Among  the  topics 
discussed  by  Mr.  Reid  in  this  volume  are  *'The  Duties  of 
Peace,"  *'  The  Open  Door,"  "  Our  New  Duties,"  *'  A  Conti- 
nental Union,"  and  "Our  New  Interests."  It  is  probable 
that  Republican  writers  and  speakers  in  the  coming  Presi- 
dential campaign  will  make  large  use  of  this  volume  for 
facts  and  arguments  on  the  question  of  territorial  expansion. 

Colonial  Civil  Service.  By  A.  Lawrence  Lowell.  12nio, 
pp.  346.  New  York :  The  Macmillan  Company. 
$1.50. 

Mr.  Lowell  has  made  a  serious  attempt  to  outline  a 
scheme  for  the  selection  and  training  of  our  colonial  offi- 
cials, based  on  the  methods  already  adopted  in  England, 
Holland,  and  France.  This  study  was  originally  made  at 
the  request  of  the  American  Historical  Association.  As  Mr. 
Loweirs  conclusion  is  that  the  only  practical  plan  for  the 
United  States  is  to  establish  a  college  for  the  training  of 
colonial  administrators,  it  is  especially  pertinent  to  his  dis- 
cussion to  include  an  account  of  the  famous  East  India  Col- 
lege at  Haileybury,  furnished  by  Prof.  H.  Morse  Stephens, 
now  of  Cornell  University. 

Imperialism  and  Liberty.  By  Morrison  I.  Swift.  12mo, 
pp.  491.  Los  Angeles  :  The  Ronbroke  Press. .  $1.50. 
This  essay  is  chiefly  a  vigorous  denunciation  of  the 
administration  at  Washington  for  its  course  in  the  Philip- 
pines, and  its  general  conduct  of  affairs  since  the  conclusion 
of  the  Spanish- American  war. 

Proceedings  of  the  Columbus  Conference  for  Grood  City 
Government  and  the  Fifth  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
National  Municipal  League,  held  in  November, 
1899.  8vo,  pp.  280.  Edited  by  Clinton  Rogers  Wood- 
rufif.  Philadelphia :  National  Municipal  League. 
$1. 

This  volume  contains  several  of  the  papers  published  in 
the  ** municipal  programme"  of  the  National  Municipal 
League  noticed  in  our  May  number,  together  with  several 
I>aperB  read  at  the  Columbus  conference,  but  not  included 
in  the  *'  programme  "  volume. 

APPLIED  SCIENCE. 

Flame,  Electricity,  and  the  Camera.  By  George  lies. 
8vo,  pp.  398.  New  York :  Doubleday  &  McClure 
Company.    $2. 

In  an  extremely  interesting  book  entitled  **  Flame,  Elec- 
tricity, and  the  Camera,"  Mr.  George  lies  traces  *'  man's  prog- 
ress from  the  first  kindling  of  fire  to  the  wireless  telegraph 
and  the  photography  of  color."  The  author  attempts  an 
answer  to  the  question.  Why  has  science  accomplished  more 
in  the  nineteenth  century  than  in  all  preceding  time ;  for  he 
marshals  a  wonderful  array  of  facts  to  explain  the  advance- 
ment of  our  race  from  the  cave-man  to  the  twentieth-century 
scientist.  All  the  specific  improvements  and  inventions  that 
have  had  part  in  this  remarkable  progress  are  described  in 
detail,  and  the  place  of  each  in  the  general  development  is 
accurately  assigned.    The  book  is  fully  illustrated. 

Electricity  and  Its  Applications.  By  Dr.  Foveau  de 
Courmelles.  16mo,  pp.  185.  Paris,  15  Rue  des  Saints 
P6res :  Schleicher  Fr6res.    Paper,  1  franc. 

In  the  excellent  little  encyclopeedia  published  at  Paris, 
under  the  title  of  "The  Golden  Books  of  Science,"  there  is  a 
volume  on  "  Electricity  and  Its  Applications,"  by  Dr.  Foveau 
de  Courmelles.  This  little  book  gives  all  the  most  recent 
developments  in  the  field  of  electricity,  including  the  X-rays, 
the  kinetoscope,  the  cinematograph,  and  the  wireless  tele- 
graph. 

The  Electric  Automobile :  Its  Construction,  Care,  and 
Operation.  By  C.  E.  Woods.  12mo,  pp.  177.  New 
York  :  H.  S.  Stone  &  Co.    $1.25. 

A  timely  little  work  has  been  prepared  by  Mr.  C.  E. 
Woods,  on  '^The  Electric  Automobile:   Its  Construction, 
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Gtfe,and  Operation.**  The  book  has  been  written  with  a 
special  Tiew  to  the  needs  of  people  who  are  neither  engineers 
nor  mechanics,  but  are  interested  in  the  parchase  and  use 
of  automobiles.  The  language  is,  therefore,  as  free  as  pos- 
sible from  technical  nomenclature. 

Steam- Engine  Theory  and  Practice.  By  William  Rip- 
per. 8vo,  pp.  398.  New  Yorlt  :  Longmans,  Green 
&Co.    $2.50. 

An  elaborate  work  by  an  English  engineer,  Mr.  William 
Ripper,  on  "Steam-Engine  Theory  and  Practice"  has  re- 
cently been  published  by  Messrs.  Longmans,  Green  &  Co. 
This  book  is  a  sequel  to  the  author's  elementary  work  on 
**  Steam/*    The  illustrations  are  clear  and  graphic. 

NATURE   STUDY. 

Nature's  Calendar :  A  Guide  and  Record  for  Outdoor 
Observations  in  Natural  History.  By  Ernest  In- 
gersoll.  12mo.  pp.  270.  New  York :  Harper  & 
Brothers.    $1.50. 

Mr.  Ingersoll  has  provided  in  this  volume  both  a  log- 
book and  a  guide  for  the  study  of  outdoor  nature.  The  am- 
ple margins  give  facilities  for  the  recording  of  facts  ob- 
served from  day  to  day  through  every  season  of  the  year. 
Mr.  Ingersoirs  own  comments  on  the  changing  phases  of 
nature  froni  January  to  December  are  most  instructive. 
His  long  experience  in  this  kind  of  study  has  made  him  our 
second  Thoreau.  While  the  dates  given  in  this  book  refer 
to  an  ordinary  season  in  the  region  about  New  York,— since 
it  was  necessary  to  take  some  one  district  for  the  sake  of 
relative  uniformity,— the  limit  has  not  been  strictly  drawn, 
and  the  book  will  be  found  useful  throughout  the  eastern 
half  of  the  United  SUites  and  Canada.  The  student  will 
soon  find  how  to  make  local  allowances  for  his  own  circum- 
stances of  latitude  and  climate. 

A  Gaide  to  the  Trees.  By  Alice  Lounsberry.  12mo,  pp. 
xx-313.  New  York :  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Com- 
pany.    $2.50. 

Nearly  two  hundred  trees  and  some  shrubs  have  been  in- 
cluded in  this  excellent  manual.  All  the  species  prominent 
in  Northeastern  America  and  a  few  distinctive  and  rare 
species  from  the  South  and  the  West  are  described.  The 
trees  are  clai>sified  primarily  according  to  the  soil  in  which 
they  prefer  to  grow.  The  trees  that  prefer  to  grow  near  water 
are  placed  in  the  first  section ;  then  follow  those  of  moist  soil, 
those  of  rich  soil,  those  of  sandy  and  rocky  soil,  and  those  of 
dry  soil,  respectively.  Within  these  five  sections  the  order 
in  which  they  have  been  arranged  has  been  with  regard  to 
the  peculiarities  of  their  leaves.  The  simplest  forms— those 
with  entire  edges,  which  grow  alternately  on  the  branches- 
are  placed  first;  and  through  their  variations  such  leaves 
eontinae  to  follow  until  those  with  lobed  edges  are  reached. 
Sfanple,  opposite  leaves  are  arranged  in  the  same  order,  relat- 
fa«  to  the  character  of  their  margins.  These  are  followed 
tf  compoiuid>  alternate  leaves,  and  finally  compound  op- 
poaite  leaves.  Among  the  illustrations  are  many  colored 
yfat^ff  I>r.  N.  L.  Britton,  director  of  the  New  York  Botani- 
cal Garden,  supplies  an  introduction  to  the  volume. 

Our  Native  Trees,  and  How  to  Identify  Them.  By 
Harriet  L.  Keeler.  12mo,  pp.  533.  New  York: 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons.    $2. 

Miss  Keeler  describes  in  this  volume  trees  that  are  in- 
figenoos  to  the  region  extending  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to 
I  tbe  Rocky  Homitains  and  from  Canada  to  the  northern 
I  hsoadarieB  of  the  Southern  States ;  together  with  a  few  well- 
I  kavwn  and  naturalized  foreign  trees,  such  as  the  horse- 
I  fWstaut.  Ix>nibardy  poplar,  ailanthus,  and  sycamore  maple. 
\  lbs  aothcyr  addresses  her  work  to  amateur  botanists  who  de- 
ft ilea  more  extended  and  accurate  description  of  trees  than 
I     iigNmliy  the  ordinary  botanical  text-books,  to  such  of  the 

■  pMral  public  as  love  rural  life,  and  to  all  those  who  feel 

■  iMtflielr  enjoyment  of  outdoor  life  would  be  increased  if 


care  has  been  taken  in  preparing  the  illustrations  for  this 
volume,  which  have  been  made  from  photographs  and 
drawings. 

How  to  Know  the  Wild  Flowers.  By  Mrs.  William  Starr 
Dana.  12mo,  pp.  xxxix-346.  New  York  :  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons.    $2. 

This  new  edition  of  "  How  to  Know  the  Wild  Flowers" 
contains  colored  reproductions  from  the  sketches  in  water- 
color  of  Miss  Elsie  Louise  Shaw.  Some  new  drawings  by 
Miss  Marion  Satterlee  have  also  been  added,  and  several  of 
these  black  and  white  plates  are  of  fiowers  not  before  figured 
in  the  book.  Mrs.  Dana  describes  quite  a  large  number  of 
fiowers  not  found  in  previous  editions,  and  advantage  has 
been  taken  of  the  opportunity  which  the  entire  resetting  of 
the  book  afforded  for  a  careful  revision  of  the  text.  This 
work  has  already  met  with  a  generous  recognition  at  the 
hands  of  the  public. 

Cyclopedia  of  American  Horticulture.  In  four  vol- 
umes. By  L.  H.  Bailey.  Vol.  A-D,  4to,  pp.  xxii- 
509.  New  York  :  The  Macmillan  Company.  Sold 
by  subscription. 

It  is  intended  to  include  in  this  clycopedia  descriptions 
of  all  the  species  of  fruits,  fiowers,  and  garden  vegetables 
which  are  known  to  be  in  the  horticultural  trade ;  to  out- 
line the  horticultural  possibilities  of  the  various  States  and 
Territories;  to  present  biographies  of  those  persons  not  liv- 
ing who  have  contributed  most  to  the  horticultural  progress 
of  North  America,  and  to  indicate  the  leading  monographic 
works  relating  to  the  various  subjects— in  short,  to  make  a 
complete  record  of  the  status  of  North  American  horticul- 
ture as  it  exists  at  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Professor  Bailey  has  long  made  a  practice  of  collecting 
notes,  books,  plants,  and  information  for  the  furtherance  of 
this  work ;  and  before  the  active  preparation  of  the  manu- 
script was  begun  a  year  was  expended  in  making  indexes 
and  references  to  plants  and  literature.  For  this  purpose 
every  plant  and  seed  catalogue  published  in  the  United 
States  of  any  prominence  has  been  indexed,  and  the  horti- 
cultural periodicals  have  been  searched,  while  artists  have 
been  employed  in  various  places  to  draw  plants  as  they 
grow.  Each  of  the  Important  articles  is  signed  by  the  con- 
tributor. In  this  work  plants  are  considered  as  domesti- 
cated and  cultivated  subjects.  As  Professor  Bailey  states 
in  the  preface,  **  Tlie  point  of  view  is  the  garden,  not  the 
herbarium."  The  illustrations,  which  are  numerous  and 
excellent,  have  been  made  under  the  personal  supervision 
of  the  editor  expressly  for  this  work. 

Bird  Studies  with  a  Camera.  By  Frank  M.  Chapman. 
12mo,  pp.  218.  New  York :  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 
$1.75. 

The  art  of  bird  photography  in  this  country  is  new. 
Mr.  Chapman  does  not  pretend  to  have  treated  it  exhaust- 
ively in  this  little  book,  but  the  suggestions  that  he  offers 
should  prove  extremely  helpful  to  all  amateurs  interested  in 
this  form  of  field  study.  The  results. of  Mr.  Chapman^s  ex- 
I)eriment8  with  the  camera  are  of  importance  in  themselves 
as  contributions  to  natural  history.  All  of  the  illustra- 
tions, which  are  photographs  from  nature  by  the  author, 
are  interesting  and  suggestive. 

Bird  Homes  :  The  Nests,  Eggs,  and  Breeding  Habits  of 
the  Land  Birds  Breeding  in  the  Eastern  United 
States  ;  with  Hints  on  the  Rearing  and  Photograph- 
ing of  Young  Birds.  By  A.  Radclyffe  Dugmore. 
4 to,  pp.  183.  New  York :  Doubleday  &  McClure 
Company.    $2. 

The  object  of  this  book  is  to  stimulate  the  love  of  birds. 
Descriptions  of  nests  and  eggs  are  given,  as  well  as  instruc- 
tions for  egg-collecting;  but  the  author  insists  that  it  is 
generally  neither  necessary  nor  advisable  that  collections  of 
eggs  be  made.  Much  more  knowledge  may  be  gained  by  ob- 
serving the  birds  themselves  than  by  taking  the  eggs.   He 
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recommends  that  egg-collecting  be  left  to  those  who  are  able 
through  scientiflc  study  to  make  use  of  such  collections. 
Considerable  use  has  been  made  of  the  color  process  in  re- 
producing photographs  made  from  nature  by  the  author. 

LITERARY  CRITICISM. 

Makers  of  Literature.  By  George  Edward  Woodberry. 
12mo,  pp.  440.  New  York  :  Macmillan  Company. 
$1.50. 

The  essays  of  Prof.  George  Edward  Woodberry,  of  Co- 
lumbia University,  on  Shelley,  Landor,  Browning,  Byron, 
Arnold,  Coleridge,  Lowell,  Whittler,  and  others  have  been 
brought  together  in  a  single  volume  under  the  title  of 
'*  Makers  of  Literature."  Professor  Woodberry's  literary 
estimates  have  generally  been  regarded  as  singularly  sane 
and  just.  Dealing  with  a  great  variety  of  themes  and  per- 
sonalities, he  has  been  remarkably  felicitous  in  saying  the 
right  thing  in  a  new  and  pleasing  way. 

Shakespeare  :  The  Man.  By  Goldwin  Smith.  16mo, 
pp.  60.  New  York  :  Doubleday  &  McClure  Com- 
pany.   75  cents. 

Prof.  Goldwin  Smith,  in  a  little  work  entitled  "  Shake- 
speare :  The  Man,"  has  made  an  attempt  to  find  traces  of 
the  dramatist's  character  in  his  dramas. 

Notes  on  the  Bacon-Shakespeare  Question.  By  Charles 
Allen.  12mo,  pp.  306.  Boston  :  Houghton,  Mifflin 
&Co.    $1.50. 

Mr.  Charles  Allen,  in  a  volume  which  he  has  modestly 
entitled  "  Notes  on  the  Bacon-Shakespeare  Question,"  de- 
duces evidence  from  the  plays  to  show  that  the  legal  knowl- 
edge which  the  Baconians  have  always  asserted  must  have 
been  possessed  by  the  poet  was  really  of  slight  importance, 
and  such  as  many  others  besides  Bacon  might  have  pos- 
sessed. 

ShalLsper,  Not  Shakespeare.  By  William  H.  Edwards. 
12mo,  pp.  507.  Cincinnati :  The  Robert  Clarke  Com- 
pany.   $2. 

Mr.  Edwards,  who  is  a  scholarly  resident  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, has  challenged  the  Shakespearean  critics  to  prove  that 
William  Shaksper  was  the  author  of  the  dramas  issued  un- 
der the  name  of  Shakespeare  and  credited  to  a  native  of 
Strat  ford-on- A  von.  Mr.  Edwards  himself  brings  forward 
many  facts  and  arguments  to  show  that  the  author  of  the 
dramas  couL  not  have  been  William  Shaksper  of  S  tratf ord— 
his  own  theory  being,  not  that  Bacon  wrote  the  plays,  but  that 
several  associates  wrote  under  the  assumed  name  of  William 
Shakespeare.  In  Mr.  Edwards'  opinion  the  labors  of  the 
Shakespearean  scholars  of  the  Halliwell-Phillips  school 
all  go  to  show  that  William  Shaksper  acqumulated  money 
during  his  lifetime,  and  did  little  else.  At  any  rate,  he  is 
convinced  from  careful  study  of  his  career  that  he  did  not 
•write  the  plays.  He  thinks  that  in  time  the  real  authors 
may  be  discovered.  Whatever  may  be  our  preconceptions 
in  the  matter,— and  of  course  they  are  almost  all  against  the 
thesis  of  Mr.  Ed  wards,— we  must  admit  that  his  accumulation 
of  evidence  is  so  strong  as  to  require  more  than  mere  asser- 
tion or  ridicule  to  overthrow  it. 

Browning  Study  Programmes.  By  Charlotte  Porter 
and  Helen  A.  Clarke.  12mo,  pp.  xxxiv— 631.  New 
York  :  T.  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.    $1.50. 

Those  two  enthusiastic  Browning  students.  Miss  Char- 
lotte Porter  and  Miss  Helen  A.  Clarke,  have  written  a  series 
of  **  Browning  Study  Programmes,"  dealing  with  such  topics 
as  poems  of  adventure  and  heroism,  folk-poems,  phases  of 
romantic  love,  a  group  of  love-lyrics,  portraits  of  husbands 
and  wives,  art  and  the  artist,  music  and  musicians,  the  poet, 
evolution  of  religion,  the  prelate,  single-poem  studies,  por- 
trayals of  national  life,  autobiographical  poems,  and  Brown- 
ing^s  philosophy.  The  authors  have  woven  into  their  plans 
nearly  all  of  Browning^s  poems,  and  on  the  gradual  unfold- 
ing  of  matter  the  poems  contain  the  ^*  Programmes**  are 
based. 


A  History  of  Russian  Literature.  By  K.  Waliszewski. 
12mo,  pp.  451.  New  York  :  D.  Apple  ton  &  Co. 
$1.50. 

In  the  series  of  "  Short  Histories  of  the  Literatures  of 
the  World,"  edited  by  Edmund  Gosse,  Mr.  K.  Waliszewski 
has  contributed  "  A  History  of  Russian  Literature."  As  he 
himself  expresses  it,  this  writer  serves  as  an  interpreter  be- 
tween two  worlds,  and  while  admitting  that  he  is  himself 
in  each  of  these  worlds  half  a  stranger,  Mr.  Waliszewski 
claims  as  his  qualifications  for  the  task  assigned  him  a 
freshness  of  impression  and  an  independence  of  judgment 
which  go  far  to  justify  his  selection  by  the  editor  of  the 
series. 

WORKS  OF  REFERENCE. 

The  International  Year-Book  :  A  Compendium  of  the 
World's  Progress  During  the  Year  1899.  Edited  by 
Frank  Moore  Colby  and  Harry  Thurston  Peck. 
8vo,  pp.  887.    New  York  ;  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.    $3. 

The  editors  of  the  **  International  Year-Book"  for  1899 
could  not  complain  of  a  lack  of  material  on  which  to  work. 
During  this  year  a  great  number  of  important  international 
and  foreign  topics  came  to  the  front.  Besides  the  South 
African  War,  the  Hague  Conference,  the  Alaskan  boundary 
question,  the  Faahoda  affair,  the  Dreyfus  case,  the  new  in- 
ternational status  of  Japan,  the  Anglo- Russian  agreement 
respecting  China,  and  our  work  in  the  Philippines,  the  Year- 
Book  also  deals  with  the  important  discoveries  in  the  depart- 
ments of  archaeology,  medicine,  anthropology,  experimental 
psychology,  engineering,  geologj%  chemistry,  botany,  and 
physics.  There  are  several  important  biographies,  including 
such  names  as  Roberts,  Buller,  Rhodes,  and  Krttger.  This 
work  is  designed  to  supplement  or  continue  the  various  cy- 
clopsBdias,  and  at  the  same  time  to  serve  independently  as  an 
annual  work  of  reference.  The  single  alphabetical  arrange- 
ment has  been  adopted,  and  the  topics  have  generally  been 
placed  under  their  own  heads,  instead  of  under  groups  the 
titles  of  which  could  be  ascertained  only  by  reference  to  the 
table  of  contents. 

The  Bookman.  Volume  X.  September,  189^February, 
1900.  8vo,  pp.  604.  New  York  :  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 
$L50. 

The  tenth  complete  volume  of  The  Bookman  contains  the 
usual  record  of  six  months'  literary  progress,  including  much 
"Chronicle  and  Comment,"  with  portraits  of  prominent 
writers;  important  book  reviews  under  the  head  of  "The 
Bookman's  Table;'*  "Novel  Notes,"  "Poetry,"  critical  es- 
says on  various  literary  topics,  and  the  concluding  chapters 
of  Paul  Leicester  Ford's  "Janice  Meredith."  The  monthly 
numbers  of  The  Bookman  are  always  bright  and  timely,  and 
when  assembled  in  a  bound  volume  they  form  a  most  inter- 
esting and  valuable  book  of  reference. 

RELIGION    AND    ETHICS. 

Addresses  on  Foreign  Missions.  By  Richard  S.  Storrs. 
8vo,  pp.  187.  Boston  :  American  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners for  Foreign  Missions.    $1. 

With  one  exception  these  addresses  were  delivered  by 
the  late  Dr.  Storrs  in  his  capacity  as  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions  at  suc- 
cessive annual  meetings  of  the  board  from  1887  to  1897.  The 
last  address  was  delivered  by  him  at  the  concluding  session 
of  the  International  Congregational  Council  at  Boston,  in 
September,  1899.  None  of  the  addresses  had  been  written 
before  delivery,  and  they  were  preserved  only  by  means  of 
stenography.  They  were  recognized,  by  those  who  heard 
them,  as  among  the  finest  specimens  of  recent  sacred  ora- 
tory, and  repeated  requests  for  their  publication  have  led 
to  the  preparation  of  this  volnme.  Dr.  Storrs'  great  gifts 
of  oratory  have  thus  been  made  to  contribute  in  a  twofold 
way  to  the  presentation  of  the  great  themes  of  the  duty  and 
privilege  of  foreign  missionary  work. 
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The  Redemption  of  Africa :  A  Story  of  Civilization. 
By  Frederick  Perry  Noble.  2  vols.  12mo,  pp.  xxv- 
474,  383.  New  York  :  Fleming  H.  Revell  Company. 
$4. 

Mr.  Noble  has  written  an  encyclopedic  account  of  for- 
eign missions,  treating  of  all  the  agencies,  Protestant  and 
Roman  Catholic,  which  have  aided  in  spreading  civilization 
over  Uie  Dark  Continent.  His  two  volumes,  indeed,  contain 
the  whole  history  of  nineteenth-century  Africa.  The  maps, 
statistical  tables,  and  bibliographies  with  which  they  are 
equipped,  are  most  helpful  aids  to  an  understanding  of  pres- 
ent-day African  conditions.  In  view  of  the  international 
importance  of  this  theme  at  the  present  critical  moment, 
Mr.  Noble^s  work  is  most  timely. 

Self-Sapporting  Churches,  and  How  to  Plant  Them. 
By  W.  H.  Wheeler.  12mo,  pp.  398.  Grinnell,  Iowa  : 
Better- Way  Publishing  Company.  $1.  (75  cents  to 
missionaries.) 

In  this  little  volume,  the  author  has  attempted  more 
than  a  mere  biography  of  his  eminent  father.  Dr.  Wheeler, 
of  Harpoot,  although  that  in  itself  would  have  been  a  dis- 
tinct service  to  the  cause  of  missions.  He  has  analyzed  the 
policy  ot  missionary  activity,  which  his  father  so  ably  rei>- 
mented  for  forty  years.  The  chapters  on  self-supporting 
churches  form  a  distinctive  feature  of  the  volume ;  and  in 
the  opinion  of  Dr.  Barton,  of  the  American  Board,  they  pre- 
sent many  unanswerable  arguments  for  the  application  of 
the  principle  to  all  mission-work  at  home  and  abroad. 
There  are  also  chapters  on  the  founding  of  colleges  and  on 
female  edncation.  The  author  presents  a  formidable  array 
of  facts  gathered  from  missionary  experience. 

Tonng  People's  Societies.  By  Leonard  Woolsey  Bacon 
and  Charles  Addison  Northrop.  16mo,  pp.  265. 
New  York  :  Lentilhou  &  Co.    50  cents. 

This  la  a  complete  handbook  of  the  young  people^s  organ- 
isations connected  with  the  different  churches.  Probably 
noi^ere  else,  in  so  convenient  a  form,  can  be  found  facts 
relating  to  the  growth  and  formation  of  these  various  socie- 
ties. Only  a  part  of  the  work,  however,  is  historical.  Most 
of  the  chapters  are  distinctly  practical  in  purx)ose,  embracing 
soch  matters  as  constitutions,  covenants,  forms  of  devotion, 
meUiods  of  conducting  meetings  and  conventions,  and  so 
forth. 

The  Religion  of  To-morrow.  By  Frank  Crane.  12mo, 
pp.  367.    New  York  :  H.  S.  Stone  &  Co.    $1.50. 

This  volume  contains  a  restatement  and  a  new  interpre- 
tatkm  of  present-day  religious  thought.  The  author  declares 
lifarMM»lf  a  loyal  member  of  the  Church,  and  asserts  that  his 
▼iewB  as  such  can  be  held  by  a  member  of  any  of  the  princi- 
pal evangelical  denominations.  He  does  not  attempt  to  tell 
men  something  they  do  not  know,  but  seeks  ^'to  give  voice 
to  what  the  common  people  do  already  think  and  believe." 

The  Divine  Pedigree  of  Man ;  or,  The  Testimony  of  Evo- 
lution and  Psychology  to  the  Fatherhood  of  God. 
By  Thomson  Jay  Hudson.  12mo,  pp.  xxviii-379.  Chi- 
cago :  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.    $1.50. 

In  this  volume.  Dr.  Hudson  has  undertaken  to  outline  a 
■daitiflc  basis  of  Christian  theism.  He  gives  special  atten- 
tioD  to  the  science  of  psychology,  not  only  with  reference  to 
its  bearing  on  Christian  theism,  but  also  with  reference  to 
the  goieral  subject  of  organic  evolution. 

,  Xan  and  His  Divine  Father.    By  John  C.  C.  Clarke. 
ISmo,  pp.  964.    Chicago  :  A.  C.  McClurg  Company. 

[  $1.50. 

I  In  this  work,  the  subject  of  divinity  is  treated  from  the 

I  feiai  of  view  of  the  conservative  theologian.    The  discus- 

I  iimiiielQdee  the  philosophy  of  mind  and  spirit,  the  rights 

i  iC  iHUL.  and  human  hopes.   Much  light  on  New  Testament 

I  tkmf0at  and  times  is  shed  by  the  chapters  entitled, ''  Philo, 


The  Life  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth :  A  Study.  By  Rush 
Rhees.  12mo,  pp.  320.  New  York :  Charles  Scrib- 
ner's  Sons.    $1.25. 

This  volume  is  avowedly  a  study  rather  than  a  story, 
and  as  a  companion  to  the  readinjj  of  the  (iospels  it  seeks 
to  answer  some  of  the  questions  which  are  raised  by  a  sym- 
pathetic consideration  of  those  narratives. 

The  Carpenter.  By  Charles  A.  S.  Dwight.  12mo,  pp. 
122.    New  York  :  E.  B.  Treat  &  Co.    50  cents. 

This  little  book  contains  brief  studies  of  the  life  and 
character  of  Jesus.  Among  the  chapter  headings  are: 
"The  Early  Nazareth  Years;"  "The  Wonder  for  Naza- 
reth ; "  '*The  Wonder  for  the  W^orld ; "  "  What  the  Carpenter 
Said;"  "What  the  Carpenter  Did;"  "Tlie  Carpenter  in 
Art;"  "The  Rejection  of  the  Nazarene;"  "The  Brother- 
hood of  the  Carpenter;"  "The  Carpenter's  Cross;"  "The 
Call  of  the  Carpenter ; "  "  The  Triumph  of  the  Nazarene." 

IsraePs  Messianic  Hope  to  the  Time  of  Jesus.  By 
George  Stephen  Groodspeed.  12mo,  pp.  315.  New 
York  :  The  Macmillan  Company.    $1.50. 

Professor  Goodspeed,  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  has 
attempted  through  tliis  book  to  help  the  intelligent  reader 
of  the  English  Bible  to  a  better  understanding  of  "  the  fore- 
shadowingsof  the  Christ  in  the  Old  Testament  and  beyond." 
Minute  discussions  of  technical  questions  in  criticism  and 
exegesis,  as  well  as  the  use  of  Hebrew  and  Greek  words, 
have  been  avoided.  For  the  benefit  of  the  more  advanced 
student,  topics  for  further  study,  with  bibliographical  ma- 
terial, are  provided. 

A  History  of  the  Jewish  People.  By  James  Stevenson 
Riggs.  12mo,  pp.  320.  New  York  :  Charles  Scrib- 
ner's  Son's.    $1.25. 

This  work  is  not  only  a  history  of  the  Jewish  people  for 
240  years  during  the  Maccabean  and  Roman  periods,  includ- 
ing the  New  Testament  times,  but  it  is  also  a  contribution 
toward  the  interpretation  of  the  Gospels, "  in  so  far  as  a 
knowledge  of  the  faiths,  conditions,  and  aims  of  Judaism 
can  be  interpretative  of  the  form  and  method  of  the  activity 
of  Jesus.**  Tliia  is  the  fourth  volume  in  what  is  known  as 
the  "  Historical  Series  for  Bible  Students,"  edited  by  Pro- 
fessors  Charles  F.  Kent  and  Frank  K.  Sanders. 

About  My  Father's  Business.  By  Austin  Miles.  12mo, 
pp.265.    New  York:  The  Mershon  Company.    $1.50. 

The  au thorns  purpose  in  this  volume  is  to  show  the 
actual  condition  of  the  Christian  Church  at  the  present  day. 
He  describes  incidents  and  conditions  which  have  come 
within  his  own  observation  in  the  course  of  his  extended 
travels  during  the  past  ten  years.  He  shows  the  abuses 
made  possible  by  the  power  and  influences  of  some  of  the 
rich  members  of  the  Church  who  are  able  to  advance  their 
own  selfish  ambitions  and  designs  at  the  expense  of  the  true 
ends  of  religion. 

Faith  and  Sight.  By  William  Pierson  Merrill.  12mo, 
pp.  175.    New  York  :    Charles  Scribner's  Sons.    $1. 

This  is  a  volume  of  essays  on  "  The  Relation  of  Agnos- 
ticism to  Theology."  The  writer  makes  a  plea  for  a  better 
mutual  understanding  between  the  opposing  types  of  theol- 
ogy which  he  terras  the  objective  and  subjective.  He  recog- 
nizes and  states  with  fairness  the  elements  of  truth  in  the 
agnostic  philosophy,  while  his  own  iwint  of  view  is  distinctly 
Christian. 

The  Messages  of  Paul.  By  Greorge  Barker  Stevens. 
16mo,  pp.  268.  New  York :  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 
$1.25. 

This  volume  comprises  a  paraphrase  of  the  first  ten 
epistles  of  Paul,  arranged  in  their  probable  chronological  or- 
der, with  brief  introductions  and  analyses.  Explanations 
are  given  of  the  time,  place,  and  occasion  of  each  letter,  and 
indications  respecting  the  contents  and  movement  of  thought 
in  each. 
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Africa ;  Soatb  Africa.  War  In  ;  see  TransTaal. 
Alamo.  Fall  of  the.  Nettle  Lewie,  Chant. 
Allen,  James  Lane,  Wnrka  of.  Ellea  B,  Sherman.  BB. 
American  HlBCory.  Mont  Dramatic  Incident  In.  Cbaut. 
Ape.ainglngOlbbon.A.E.  Brown.  O.  _ 

ArchaMel.  Summer  Holiday  In,  Isabel  D.  Marrls.  WWM. 
Architecture.  American.  New  Movement  In,  E.  Grey,  BP. 
ArehltectQreand  Sanitation,  Naval,  J.  R.  Tryon,  Ca*M. 
Armenian  Question.  C.  A.  P.  Robrbach.  Forum. 
Armenians,  RellglousCuatoms  Amona the.  P.  Teraian.Cath. 
Arnold,  Benedict.  Treason  of.  Dora  M-Towiiaend,  Chaut. 
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Doulton  Pavilion  at  the  Paris  Exposition. 

Education.  Rational  An.  J.  W.  Stlmson.  CAge. 
France.ArtSalonsln.  A.  Goffln,  RQen,  May. 
Glasgow  School  of  Art.  W.  R.  Watson,  IntS. 
Qnrschner,  Gustav,  Art. 
Hamilton.  John  McLure.    Paintings   of.    H.   I 

Hare,  St.  George,  A.  L.  Baldry.  MA. 

Illustration,  American,  New  Leaden  in— V.,  Reglna  Arm- 
strung,  Crlt. 
%.  Meldrum, 


C.  LangdoD, 
.  Monkhonse, 


H.  Statham, 
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Afgban  unsiB,  uoming.  aj  v..  oouiger  run, 
AmBricftin  the  Orient,  W.T.  Fanjj,  Alns. 
Anglo-Saxon  Enterprise  In.  A.  H.  f  or<i,  Eng. 
Asiatic  fchftdows.M.  von  Brandt.  Deut. 
Eastern  Question.  History  of  the— IV.  and  V., 

Gr^  bViuIu"  n  Asia,  R.  Temple,  NAR. 


AULo'moblTes  for  the  Average  Man.  C.  Mottett.  AMRB. 
Automobiles ;  "  The  Modern  Chariot."  J.  6.  Speed,  Cos. 
Balloon,  Night  in  a,  Dorothea  Klumpke,  Cent. 
Balloons  InWar,  A.  W   Greely.  Harp. 
Banking,  Cnrrency,  H.  W.  Yates.  BankNY. 

BanklDS  In   ( 

BanSL. 
BaDklnj^ethods.  Moderc 

_  'I  im'S'"  oTciaV.'BiJSL." 

Banks^  Savings.  In  England,  Reforming  the,  BankL. 
Belalnm,  Electoral  Question  In,  E.  Mahalm  Annals.  May. 
Belgium,  Labor  Colonies  in,  L.  Bannetu,  RGen.  May. 


Bentley.  Richard,  H.  W.  Hayley.  MHNY. 

Boscawen.air  Edward.  P.  C.  Standing,  USM. 
Bible.  Modern  Reading  of  the.  C.  D.  Wilson,  SelfC. 
Bible,  PoeUcal  Books  of  the  I.  M.  Price.  Record. 


7.  J.  Beecber,  Horn. 


Bible,  Practical  Use  of  the.  V.  S.  Moiom.  t 

Biblical  Criticism.  Developments  In,  W.  J. 

Bird  Language,  M.  d'Aubusnon.  RRP.  May 

Birds,  Pausing  of  the.  E.  S.  Holfe.  NEng. 

Bird  Studies  with  the  Camera.  E.  lugersoll.  Out. 

Blackmore,  Mr..and  "The  Maid  of  Sker."  E.  J.  Newell,  Mac. 

Blake.  William.  Poetry  of.  H.  J.  Smith,  Cent. 

Bolivia,  Road  to,  W.  E.  Curtis.  KatGM. 

Botanical  Garden,  New  York,  D.  T.  Macdougal,  Pops. 

Bright.  Right  Hon.  Jacob.  West. 

Bu£ker  Hill.  Battle  of.  8.  Crane.  Lipp. 

Bushneil.  Dr.  Horace,  in  the  Woods,  J.  H.  Twichell,  Out. 

Cape  Nome  Gold-Flelda,  W.  J,  Lampton.  MtCl. 

Camps.  Sutamtr.  for  Boys.  L.  Roulilion.  AAIRR. 

Canada :  Functions  of  a  Governor-General.  C^an.      • 

Canada,  Robert  Barr  and  Literature  in.  W.  J,  Brown,  Ctui. 

Canada :  Warders  of  the  West.  E.  B.  Osborn.  Corn. 

Canadian  Fisheries.  W.  S.  Harwood,  PMM. 

Canadian  Trade  RelBtlon8.Amerloanand,J.Cbarlton,Forani. 

Cart,  Gonntry.  of  Tc>Jay,  C.  Whitney,  O. 

Catholicism  of  France,  T.  J.  Sbahan,  Cons. 

Catholic  Thought,  Liberty  and.  R.  Maizel,  RasN,  May  18. 

Catherine  of  Siena,  Caloriua  P.  Berl,  NA,  May  I. 

Cemetery,  Most  Remarkable,  H.  B.  Vi^el,  Pear, 

Census:  Counting  Che  Nation  by  Electricity.  C.  S.  Wllbor. 

Census  of'ignOF. 
Cervantes  and  U 

Challenges  and  L 

Charity,  Central  Bureau  of.  In  Paris,  RPP,  May. 
Charity  Legislation  of  18Be-igOQ.  Char. 
Chautauqua  Assembly  Programme.  O.  E.  Vincent.  Cbaut. 
Chemistry  in  the  Service  of  Man,  B.  Ahrens.  Deut. 
ChiidreD,  Royal,  of  Europe.  Y W. 
China;  see  also  Asia. 
China-Japanese  War,  Causes  of  the,  A.  Halot.  RQen,  May. 
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luieiiHciuHi  AwuiLeiijug  ui  ^aiua.  iv.  t^.  Dougli      '"    "  "^ 
Mouravleft,  Count,  Triumph  of.  R.  Yerburgb.  I> 
Peking,  Last  Palace  Intrigue  at,  R.  S.  Gundry, 
Travels  in  China,  A.  Pratesl.  NA.  May  W. 
United  States,  Attitude  ot  the.  Towards  the  Chinese,  H. 

Yow,  Forum. 
Water-Life  In  China,  R.  Bache,  Pear. 

Chlvalry.The  Old  and  New,  E.  G.  Jones,  YM. 

Christian  Ideal,  C.  A.  Allen,  NW. 

Christianity  la  tbe  Occident  and  Orient,  G.  F.  Pentecost, 
CAge.. 

Cbnrcb  of  England;  Prospects  of  Anglican ieni.  Dr.  Cobb, 
NineC.  i-^  B  ,  . 

Cborcb  of  England,  Ritualistic  Controversy  In  the,  K.  C. 
Anderson.  NW. 

Cinematograph.  Future  of  the,  Mrs.  J.  E.  Whitby,  Cham. 

ClrcHssla.  Cuust  of,  USM. 

Clrcna.  On  the  Road  with  the,  C.  T.  Murray,  Cos. 

Circus,  What  the  Public  Does  Not  See  at  a.  A.  T.  Rlngling, 
NaiM. 

City  Growth,  PollUcal  Consequences  of,  L.  8.  Rowe,  Yale. 

City.  Prussian,  Government  of  a,  E.  J.  James.  Annals.  May, 

Clark.  Champ.  tUo  Man  and  His  District.  T.  Dreiser,  Ains. 

Columbia  River.  Sightseeing  on  the,  A.  P.  Silver,  WWM. 

Comedians.  War  of  [he.  M.  Albert,  RPar.  June  1. 

Consular  Service.  Bueiness  Man  and  the,  H.  A.  Garfield, 

Coleridge,  Religious  Elen 

Colonies  and  the  Mother  Countrv,  J.  Collier.  PopS. 


e  Poetry  ot,  W.  B.  Cw 


Colonization,  American,  AMouM 

Concept,  The,  E.  Mach,  tJC. 

Congress  Fifty  Years  Ago.  In.  J,  M.  Rogers,  SelfC. 

Congress  or  Parliament 'r  E.  Cockrell,  Arena. 

Cooper's-' Last  of  the  Mohlcaus."  F.  L.  Patlee,  Cbaut. 

Cotlflu  1  Great  Round  Bale  Movement,  F.  C.  Barber.  Home, 

Courta.  Three.  Comparison  of.  S.  D.  Thoronson,  ALR. 
Cricket  Captains,  I'-ngiish,  H.  Gordon,  Bad. 
CricketFleld  Heroesof  Ihe.A.  " — "■   " 
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CrimEDallty.  Influence  of  Edncatlon  and  HaredEty  on.  P. 

Esciird.  KefS.  May  10. 
Crltictem.  Prolegomena  ot-II,,  L.  A.  Sherman,  MRNY. 
Cromwell,  OUvei^VI.,  Peraonal  Role.  T.  Roosevelt,  Scrlb. 
Cromwell.  Oliver- VIII.,  The  Death  of  the  King.  The  Com- 

moQwealtli,  Cromwell  In  Ireland,  J.  Morlev,  Cent. 
Cnttlea.  Mimicry  and  Other  Hahlta  of.  M.  Dunn.  Contem. 
Dana.  James  Dwlxht,  Inner  Life  of.  D.  C.  Oilman,  Cbaut. 
Dante's  Message,  C.  A.  Dinsmore,  Allant. 
Dangbters  of  the  American  Revolution,  National  Society  of 

tie:  Annaal  Reports  ot  State  Regents  Presented  at  the 

Ninth  Continental  Congress,  AMonM.  May. 
Danghters  of  the  AmerlcAn  Revolution,  National  Society  ot : 

Proceedlngsof  tbe  Ninth  Continental  Congress. AMonM. 

April. 
Delhi.  Past  and  Present,  G.  W.  Forrest  J'MM. 
Demonnipv  and  Peace,  S.  M.  Macvane,  Vale.  Mav. 
hicafto.  L.  M.  Scott.  Int. 


Dowson.  Ernest,  A.  Symons,  Fort. 
Dra«on-Fly.  Tbe.  A.  Ruck,  Str. 
DramatlcArt,  E.  Lerou.  Non.May  1. 
Dose,  Eleanora,  Helen  .Ziiumem,  For 
Dyeing  of  Cloth.  W.  von  Slcherer,  De 


Alcohol  Physiology  and  Superintendence,  W.  6.  Atwater, 
EdR. 

California  State  Teit-Book  System,  R.  D.  Faulkner,  EdB. 

c<iiii«™  Phiintuii-hiv  a  S.  Hall.  Forum. 

,.hlch  Confront  Our.  W.  J.  Tucker, 

iy,  C.  F.  Thwing.  F.  Cartor.  and  J.  H.  Bar- 


Qold-Mlolns  In  Dutch 


Golf  Roles.  Why  and  Wucloluid  m.  i.,.  o.  mt 

Gospel  Parallels  from  PSll  Teits-IIl..  OC. 

Wothlc  or  a  Mlied  Race  1    Are  We.  M.  Emery.  Qunt. 

Uould.  George,  Lakewood  Home  of.  Katherloe  UotTman, 

Qovernment-Forms  of,  and  Their  Social  Utility,  A,  des  CU- 


Uiltonon  Edncatio 
MIlDSlerberK,  Profi 

man.  EdR. 
Nature^^tndy  Com 


,_   ._.        _ F.E-Biilton.Ed. 

lal  Schools.  Report  ou.  J.  M.  Green.  EdK. 

YoutUtul.   and   Parental   Responsibility.  T. 


Dffeni. 

Prlnclple'ln  Instruction.  Place  of.  F.  P.  Bachman.  Ed. 

Qniocy  Movement.  N.  M.  Butler.  EdR. 

School- Room  Decoration,  W.  G.Page.CAge. 

Teaching  In  High  Schools  as  a  Lite  Occupation  for  Men. 
E.  E.  Hill.  Fornm. 

Theory  and  Practice.  Dial,  June  1. 

Truancy :  Causes  and  Remedies,  E.  R.  Downing,  Char. 
Egyptian  Question.  E.  Maiey.  Ount. 

Electrical  Equipment  of  Office  Baildinga,  R.  P.  Bolton.  Ei 
Elephants;  How  They  are  c,~— ■— '  ■— '  -— — ."  '-  "■ 
—  ■-  "   '  S.Makln.NIM. 


e  Capturei 
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Energy,  Hnman,  Problem  of  Increasing,  N.  Tesla,  Cent 

Englneerlug  Graduates  from  Universities,  G.  W.  Dl 
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Insects:  How  They  Recognize  Tlu 
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Insolvency,  Trust  Fundnln  (JaseBot, 
InterDatlonal  Outlook,  W.  McL.  Rai 
Inventing.  Practlcnl.  W.  M.  Smytli. 
Invertebrates,  North- American— IX, 
Ireland:  Tory  Island,  D.  A.  Olbbona 
Irish  Question.  Poaltlan  of  tbe,  J.  E. 
Iron,  PIk.  Three  Systems  of  Sellliis. 
Iron  Works,  British,  SiiCy  Years  in. 
IrriRiite.  How  to,  J.  G.  Kyle,  lA. 
IrriKatiun :  Division  and  Ck>ntrol  of ' 


Italy: 

Hypiene,  Poblic,  In  Italy,  Q.  Bizai. 
Italy,  North  and  Sontli,  A.  Morizil 
Italy.  Parliamentary.  L.  Jadut.  Xou.  May 
Liberal-ConservatlVB  Party,  Now  Duties 

KasN.  May  t. 
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Legislatures,  State,  Representation  In,  G.  U.  Haynua,  An- 

j.'Relreatfrom.S.de  Rieard.Nou.  Maj- 1. 

les  of  Rhode  Island.  U.  R.  Palmer,  SEag. 

_ Her  Death,  J.  H.  Hyalop,  Harp. 

Lincoln,  Abraham.  SprhiBBeldHomeoI,  P.  E. Temple, Self C. 
Lincoln,  President,  Assassination  ot.  L.  B.  Fletcher.  Chaut. 
Lincoln  Rail.  Origin  of  the.  J.  McCan  Davis.  Cent. 
Literary  Clans,  Some  Famous— I.,  The  Rosaettls.  Anna  B. 

Mcaill.  BB. 
Literature,  Southern,  of  (he  Year.  B.  W.  Wells.  Fornm. 
Literature:  What  Is  Historic  Atmosphere!  C.  Major,  Sc rib. 
Livingston.  Edward.  C.  H.  Peck.  Uoua. 
Locomotives,  American.   Increasing   Size  of,  W.  Forsyth, 
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Money.  Token,  o: 

BankL. 
Monroe  Doctrine.  Theory  of  the.  T.  de  Lagana,  SelCC. 
Montalembert.  and  His  Visit  to  O'Connell.  J.  U.  II 

Cath, 


Japan's  Qoarrel  i 

Jeens'  TencUlnE 

Johnston,  Col.  J. 

Jadaiam.  Decay  of,  MisR. 

Keats.  John.  Poetry  of,  T,  W.  Hunt.  MRNY. 

Klnder^rten  Child  After  the  Kindergarten,  Phyllis  War- 

Kinderearten  Idea  in  the   National    Life,  H.   W.   Mable, 

KlndR. 
Kindergartens,  Free,  Problems  In.  Edith  A.  Anning.  KlndR. 
Koran,  Rhyme  and  Rhythm  in  the.  D.  J.  Rankin.  OC. 
Ko.ean  QuesUon.  R.  J.  B.  Mair,  UHM. 
Kropotkfn,  Prince.  M.  A.  Morrison.  LelsH. 
KtHBer  Africaniis:  The  President  at  Home,  h.  Welnthal, 

KrOger.  Paul.  F.  E.  Qarrett.  MrCl. 

Labor,  Organized.  In  France.  W.  B.  Scalte,  Forum. 

'-'-—  "■— -'-ai.  Eiperienceof  the  Dulth  with— II..  C.  Day. 


Dilke.  Forum. 
North  Polar  Region.  Commercial  PosslbiUtlBB  of  the,  T.  F. 

Van  Wagenen.  Cons. 
Nursing  in  West  Africa,  Mary  H.  KlnMley,  Cham. 
Oberammergau.  Passion  Play  at,  AMRR:  Dora  M.  Jones, 

Cass :  Ida  S.  Hoiie.  LH  J :  Sophia  Beale.  Sun. 
Ocean  Flyer.  Growth  of  the,  K.  Earl.  Alns. 
Olympian  Games,  Meeting  of  the.  P.  de  Coubcrtin.  NAR. 
Ornithological  Results  of  the  Polar  Expedition  Under  Dr. 

Nansen,  R.  W.  Shuteldt,  ANat,  May. 
Panama  Canal.  H.  H.  Lewis,  Mun, 
Pan-American  Congress,  W.  E.  Curtis,  Sunt. 
Papacy  and  the  Death  Penalty.  P.  von  Hoensbroech,  Deut. 
Paris  Exposition: 
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Ferra-Pruulate  Linen.  H.  P.  Dawson,  PhoT.  aa. 

Frames,  Pictnre,  WPM. 

OroupB,  Photosnphlng,  WPM.  koUcalV 

History,  Early,  of  Photography,  PhoT.  i» 

InUriDra,  Photographing,  E.  C.  Middletoii.  WPM,  -  - 

Lautern-Slldes.  IntenslflcatloD  and  Reduction  of.  E.  CUf- 

ton,  WPM. 
LensesforStadioWork.C.W.  Hewitt.  WPM.         '  HkUe. 

Nataral  History  PhoCoarapby,  R.  Kearton,  Pear.  — 

Phosphateof  SllverPaper.j;  Meyer,  PhoT. 
Pbotographic  Clabs ;  Their  Formation  and  Management, 
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Portraiture.  Artist 

Play-BU"l.  Orowtli'an'd'Evohitlon"oi  Si'e.'p.  FitY^'riifdVS 

Plutarch  and  Hi"  Age,  R.  M.  Wenley.  NW. 

Poetrf  of  a.  Machine  Age.  Q.  S.  Leo,  Atlant. 

Poetry.  Paaslon  and  Imagination  in,  H.  C.  Beechlng.  NatR. 

Polar  Seas,  Dulie  ol  Abruzzl  In  the,  A.  RoMi,  Rosy.  May  1. 
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National  Parly  Conventions.  G.  M.  Burnham.  NatM. 

Political  Parties  and  City  Government.  F.  J.  Goodnow, 
IntM. 

Populist  Movement,  Rise  of  the,  F.  E.  Harllgan.  Int. 

Presideat.  Electing  a,  A.  M.  Low,  Scrib. 

President,  Forgotten  Candidates  for,  F.  N.  Thorpe,  Chant. 
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Population.  Our  Foreign.  J.  G.  Sneed,  Alns. 

Popes.  Pastor's  History  of  Ibe.  N.  Guarlse,  RasN.  May  16. 

Porto  Ricana  and  the  Constitution,  G.  H.  Smith.  Arena. 
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PreacblnE.  On,  W.  Klrkus,  NW. 

Prees,  LlEerty  of  the,  H,  B.  Brown.  ALR. 

Publishing,  Star  System  In,  Dial,  May  10. 
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Religion  and  the  Larger  Universe.  J.  T.  Biiby.  NW. 

Religious  Life  In  the  City,  Problem  of.  P.  H.  Swift,  MRNY. 

KevolutlOD,  American,  as  a  Crisis  in  the  Individual  Free- 
dom of  Man.  W.  P.  TunsCall,  AMnnM. 

Rhodes.  Cecil,  Futnre  of,  Catherine  Radziwill.  NAB. 

Rifle  Cloba,  Swiss.  J.  H.  Rivett-Camac.  NineC. 

Ritual  Murder,  Concerning.  G.  Marcotti.  RPL.  April  Ifi. 

Road-Driving.  Early,  and  Its  Patrons,  N.  A.  Cole.  O. 
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ounce.  Mexican  silver  dollare, 
contain  a  ttule  more  silver  than  our  standanl 
American  dollar,  were  wortii  in  New  York  about 
48  cents  apiece.  The  Deinocratic  party,  meet- 
ing in  national  convention  at  Kansas  City  early 
last  month,  gave  its  real  and  thorotigh  attention 
to  only  one  question — namely,  tlie  attitude  tlie 
party  should  assume  in  the  present  electoral 
campaign  on  the  question  of  the  monetary  status 
of  silver.  It  was  not  by  any  accident  or  in- 
trigue, but  with  eyes  wide  open  and  with  delib' 
eration  far  beyond  that  which  conventions 
usually  give  to  any  part  of  their  declarations  of 
belief  and  intention,  that  the  Democratic  party 
at  Kansas  City  explicitly  demanded  "  the  imme- 
diate restoration  of  the  free  and  unlimited  coin- 
age of  silver  and  gold  at  the  present  legal  ratio 
of  16  to  1,  without  waiting  for  the  aid  ant)  con- 
sent of  any  other  nation."  The  Kansas  City 
platform  is,  as  a  whole,  an  exceedingly  spirited 


and  well-written  document.  Considered  merely 
as  an  exercise  in  rhetoric,  it  is  far  superior  to 
the  Republican  platform — so  much  so,  indeed, 
that  no  one  could  well  fail  to  note  the  contrast. 
But  the  country  is  not  engaged  in  a  mere  de- 
bating contest  ;  and  for  that  reason  oratory  and 
rhetoric,  which,  in  point  of  fact,  never  play  the 
principal  part  in  our  political  struggles,  will 
have  even  less  to  ilo  this  year  than  usual  with 
the  conduct  and  the  result  of  the  campaign.  An- 
other part  of  this  interesting  Kansas  City  plat- 
form discusses  what  it  calls  "  the  burning  issue 
of  imperialism  growing  out  of  the  Spanish  War." 
To  its  indictment  of  imperialism  there  was  finally 
added,  by  the  platform  committee,  the  followin^j 
sentence;  ''We  regard  it  [imperiahsm]  as  the 
paramount  issue  of  the  campaign.'' 

^^  ^^  The  Social  Democrats  of  Germany, 
••  Paramojini  wlio  are  growing  steadily  in  party 
Issues.  ■  strength,  hold  certain  views  of  an  in- 
teresting and  thouglitful  nature  regarding  com- 
pulsory military  service,  pro- 
tective tariffs,  colonial  poli- 
cies, naval  expenditure,  and 
numerous  other  subjects.  It 
is  understood,  however,  that 
tlieir  most  distinctive  tenet 
relates  to  the  subject  of  pri- 
vate property — pointing  to  a 
policy  that  would  amount  to 
something  like  the  confisca- 
tion of  all  capital.  If,  there- 
fore,  the  Social  Democrats 
of  Germany  were  eniering 
upon  a  campaign  which 
promised  to  bring  them  into 
full  authority,  let  us  suppose 
that   in    their    platform    of 


pri 


ciples    they  should    de- 


a  Aprfl  i,  and  rebuilt,  pi 


ir  the  Convention 


clare  tlia 
to  the  present  colonial  and 
imperial  policy  of  the  Ger- 
man Einpcror.  and  regarded 
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it  as  the  paramount  issue.  1 1  is  clear  enough  to  us, 
lookim;  on  from  the  outside,  that  their  designating 
eucli  an  issue  as  paramount  would  Bot  necessarily 
make  it  so  in  the  actual  contest.  Their  oppo- 
nents, with  one  accord,  would  say  that  the  pros- 
pect of  a  confiscation  party  getting  into  power 
was  tho  real  issue  ;  and  all  other  parties  would  be 
called  upon  to  forget  their  diffei-ences  of  opinion 
about  niilitat'ism,  naval  expansion,  and  land- 
grabbing  in  Asia  and  Africa,  in  the  face  of  the 
menace  of  levohitionary  socialism.  Let  us  sup- 
pose, again,  that  in  England  the  Liberal  party,  in 
anticipation  of  the  general  elections  that  arL  to  be 
held  in  the  near  future,  should  declare  itself  in 
favor  of  the  i^ninediate  abolition  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  tlie  immediate  disestablishment  of  the 
Church  of  England,  and  the  wiping  out  of  all 
vebtiges  of  t!ie  old  system  of  caste  and  privilege 
that  still  dominates  English  life  and  society^ 
together  with  the  abolition  of  the  monarchy,  to 
take  effect  upon  the  death  of  Queen  Victoria. 
We  can  imagine  that  such  a  statement  of  Liberal 
principles  might  include  various  otbei:  items  ;  and 
that  somehodv  who  thought  thereby  to  take  the 
edge  otf  the  icotioclasm  of  the  rest  of  the  plat- 
form should  succeed  in  gutting  the  convention  to 
agree  that  the  Liberal  opposition  to  the  policy  of 
Lord  Salisbury  and  Jlr.  Chauiberlain  in  South 
Africa  should  be  designated  as  "  the  paramount 
issue  "  in  the  campaign.  But  everybody  in  Eng- 
land who.  for  any  reason,  desired  to  prevent 
the  overthrow  of  the  Established  Church,  or  who 


favoi-ed  the  maintenance  of  the  landed  aristocracy 
with  its  hereditary  privileges,  or  who  could  not 
endure  the  thought  of  an  England  without  a  royal 
family,  would  scoff  at  the  idea  that  tiio  conduct 
of  the  South  African  War  was  the  paramount 
issue.  From  their  point  of  view  there  could  be 
only  one  issue  ;  namely,  whether  or  not  tlie  Kadi- 
cats  should  Ijc  allowed  to  get  control  of  the  gov- 


^*pfJ"'B™i  ^"  """'''  f"""  analogies.  We  shall 
■■Can"  cf  ask  our  reailers  to  follow  with  some 
'*'  """"'"■  patience  our  analysis  of  the  party 
situation,  because  it  has  to  do,  in  our  opinion, 
with  the  fundamental  bearings  of  a  campaign 
that  this  country  must  have  on  its  hands  for 
more  than  throe  months.  When  a  i>arty  is  in  full 
power,  like  the  Hepublican  i)arty  in  tlic  United 
States, — that  is  to  say,  when  it  holds  the  Presi- 
dency and  both  houses  of  Congress,  the  party 
being  as  it  is  to-day  in  marvelous  harmonv  and 
concord,  ita  measures  meeting  with  no  obstruc- 
tion at  the  hands  of  the  federal  judiciary,  and 
most  of  the  leading  State  governments  being  also 
in  the  hands  of  tdie  same  paity, — it  is  almost  in- 
evitable that  it  should  come  before  the  country 
on  its  record  rather  than  upon  [iromises  or 
pledges.  The  Republicans  at  Philadelphia  saw 
this  clearly  enough,  atid  realized  the  fact  that  in 
renominating  President  XIcKinley  they  were 
doing  that  which  made  it  almost  superfluous  to 
go  through  the  form   of  adopting  a   platform. 
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Their  reBolut'iouB  necessarily  took  the  form  of 
A  somewhat  eulogistic  recital  and  memorandum. 
The  natural  issue  before  the  country  would  seem 
to  have  been  made  at  riiiladelphia  ;  and  it  could 
have  been  sninmed  (ip  in  the  query  whether  or 
not  the  country  wanted  four  years  more  of 
McKinley  Republicanism  with  all  lliat  is  involved 
in  that  phrase.  Under  normal  conditions  it 
would  have  seemed  the  natural  task  of  an  oppo- 
sition party  to  condemn  the  administration  on  its 
record,  and  to  unite  by  all  possible  means  the 
people  who,  for  whatever  reason,  desired  to  vote 
against  it.  Normally,  the  Democratic  party  is 
an  opposition  body,  pure  and  simple.  This  j'ear 
its  natural  policy  would  have  been  to  take  the 
view  e.tpressed  in  the  cartoon  from  the  New  Or- 
leans Times- Democrat,  which  we  reproduce  here- 
with, aD<l  which  appeared  a  few  daj's  after  the 
nomination  of  McKinley  and  Roosevelt  at  Phila- 
delphia. 


From  the  New  Orleans  Tlmc»-DcmiicriH  ot  June  23. 

.  The  Populist  movement,  on  the  otlier 

Abnormal  hand,  represents  positive  action  in 
'""■  radical  directions.  In  18"J6  the  spirit 
ot  Populism  wholly  captured  the  Democratic 
organizatioD,  and  the  Republican  camp  became  the 
rallying- place  for  conservative  opposition.  The 
campaign  of  189f;  was  fought,  not  upon  what  the 
Bepnblicans  proposed  to  do  if  they  shouh)  come 


into  power,  but  rather  upon  what  the  Democrats 
proposed  to  do  if  they  should  win,  Tjie  Demo- 
crats had  determined  to  do  something  that  was,  to 
put  it  mildly,  a  highly  ex]>crimeutid  thing  of  a 
kind  not  paralleled  in  the  recent  historv  of  any 
country.  It  was  a  proposal  which,  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  experts  declared,  would  profoundly 
disturb  business  conditions.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, the  contest  was  not  one  of  a  normal 
party  op  political  ciiaracter.  The  greater  part  of 
the  leaders  of  the  Democratic  party  whoso  i-epu- 
tations  were  national  declined  to  support  the 
Oiicago  platform  and  ticket,  and  either  directly 
or  indirectly  helped  to  elect  McKinley  as  the 
only  means  by  which  to  defeat  Itrvau.  So  long 
as  a  gifrat  party  seriously  proposeil  to  open  the 
mints  of  the  United  States  to  the  free  coinage 
of  silver,  the  business  interests  of  the  country 
regarded  it  as  necessary  to  make  every  possible 
endeavor,  regardless  of  ordinary  party  divisions, 
to  keep  that  party  out  of  power.  The  free-sil- 
ver movement  hwl  begun  as  a  non-political  agi- 
tation on  the  part  of  silver-mine  owners  and 
the  communities  and  regions  interested  in  silver 
production.  It  had  been  taken  up  by  the  Popu- 
listic  element  in  certain  Western  farming  States, 
because  that  element  had  always  favored  cheap 
money  and  high  prices.  Ingenious  arguments 
hail    l>een    made    to  spread  widely  through  (he 
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West  and  South  the  conviction  that  gold  had 
greatly  appreciated  relatively,  and  that  this  in- 
volved both  hardship  and  itijuetice  to  agricul- 
tural producers  and  debtors — un  injustice  thai 
would  be  evened  up  by  opening  the  mints  to 
the  free  coinage  of  silver.  There  is  no  inten- 
tion, on  our  part,  to  intimate  that  this  conviction 
was  not  held  honestly  and  in  good  faith.  If  it 
had  not  been  so  entertained,  there  would  have 
been  no  reason  to  take  it  seriously.  It  is  ridicu- 
lous to  suppose  that  there  is  not  just  as  much 
decency  and  common  honesty  in  one  great  party 
as  in  another.  The  danger  did  not  lie  in  the 
bad  intentions  oC  a  large  fraction  of  the  American 
people  ;  for  their  intentions  were  above  repi'oach. 
The  danger  lay  rather  in  the  attempt  to  make  a 
political  and  a  sentimental  question  out  of  a  diffi- 
cult and  technical  subject  that  on  its  theoretical 
side  belongs  to  monetary  science,  and  on  its 
practical  side  to  experts  in  publfc  and  private 
finance  and  business.  TJie  silver  question,  in 
point  of  fact,  has  had  just  as  profound  and 
anxious  study  during  the  throe  past  decades  in 
various  other  countries  as  in  the  United  States  : 
but  ours,  as  it  happens,  is  the  only  country  that 
has  been  so  unfortunate  as  to  have  the  subject 
forced  upon  it  us  one  of  popular  party  contro- 
versy. Many  other  subjects  were  mentioned  in 
the  platforms  of  18H6,  and  some  incidental  atten- 
tion was  ;)aid  to  the  personality  of  candidates  and 
other  matters  of  detail ;  but  the  contest,  as  a 
whole,  was  waged  purely  upon  the  one  precise 
proposition  of  the  Democrats — viz. ,  to  open  the 
mints  to  the  free  coinage  of  silver  dollars  at  the 
ratio  o£  IB  to  1.  That  proposition  the  country 
rejected  ;  and  business  interests,  wliich  above 
all  things  seek  stability  of  conditions,  felt  that 
they  were  justly  entitled  to  the  fruits  of  their 
victory. 

ji^^  It  was  hoped  that  the  Democratic 
Miatekeat  party  would  see  tlie  matter  in  that 
*"""<"'»■  light  in  1900.  It  was,  of  course, 
well  understood  that  the  Populists  would  reit- 
ei'ate  their  Iwlief  in  free  silver,  although  this 
aibitrary  coinage  dogma  has  nothing  whatever 
to  do  with  tlie  essential  principles  of  Populism. 
It  was  also  well  known  that  the  Silver  Republi- 
cans would  refuse  to  admit  tliat  their  cause  was 
lost ;  but  it  was  hoped  in  many  quarters  that  tlie 
Democratic  party  would  not  this  year  allow  Popu- 
Ibts  and  Silver  Hepublicans  to  write  its  platform 
and  determine  its  position — rather  that  it  would 
resQine  its  old-time  normal  place  as  a  true  opposi  ■ 
tiou  party.  But  it  did  not  turn  out  in  tliat  way. 
Mr.  Bryan's  rcnomination  carried  with  it,  against 
the  real  preferences  and  best  judgment  of  more 
than  half  of  the  convention,  the  platform  that 


he  insisted  upon  having  if  he  was  to  be  the 
candidate.  In  politics,  times  and  seasons  need 
to  be  consulted  ;  and  some  order  of  exercises 
must  be  agreed  upon  if  a  party  means  to  achieve 
results.  The  silver  question  divides  American 
public  opinion  along  one  line  of  cleavage,  and 
the  so-called  question  of  imperialism  divides  it 
along  a  wholly  different  line.  Neither  Mr.  Bry- 
an nor  any  other  political  leader  can  successfully 
UHite  those  two  wholly  unrelated  issues.  If,  in- 
deed, the  administration's  policy  of  expansion, 
militarism,  and  treatment  of  territories  as  outside 
the  f>ale  of  the  Constitution  properly  constitute  a 
paramount  issue  iwfore  the  country  this  year,  that 
fact  of  itself  should  furnish  sufficient  reason  and 
excuse  for  frankly  postponing  the  silver  question. 
If,  as  is  probable,  the  English  Lilwrals  will  de- 
cide, a  few  weeks  or  a  few  months  hence,  to  go 
before  the  country  with  a  general  attack  upon 
the  South  African  policy  of  the  Salisbury  admin- 
istration, they  will  not  attempt  in  the  same  cam- 
paign to  contend  for  the  immediate  disestablish- 
ment of  the  Church  or  the  abiopation  of  the 
House  of  Lords.  Those  questions  are  of  such 
magnitude  that  in  due  season  the\  must  be  faced 
squarely  and  fought  out  all  bv  themsehes.  But 
it  may  be  twenty  or  tliirtj  >ears  before  the  Lib- 
eral party  can  get  around  to  the  joming  of  issues 
on  eitlier  the  one  or  tlie  other  of  theae  subjects. 
In  like  manner,  it  the  Democrats  were  intending 
this  year  to  make  a  successful  assault  upon  the 
general  policies  of  the  McKinley  administration 
and  the  Republican  Congress  as  regards  Porto 
Rico,  Cuba,  Hawaii,  the  Philippines,  the  Isth- 
mian  Canal  question,  and  the  undoubtedly  close 
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tmderstanding  that  exiats  between  our  State  De- 
partment and  ttie  English  Foreign  Office,  it  wae 
a  fatal  mistake  to  mix  that  assault  up  with  the 
demand  for  an  immediate  return  to  the  free  coin- 
age of  silver  at  the  ratio  of  16  to  I.  Most  of 
the  influential  men  of  the  United  States  who  are 
really  opposed  to  the  military  and  colonial  poli- 
cies of  the  Republican  party  are  even  more 
strongly  opposed  to  the  silver  plank  of  the 
Democrats. 

War  Ountiaii  '^^^  problems  of  money,  banking,  and 
Htultiit      finance  are  always  with  us.      But  at 


Ki,MofWa„. 

financial  < 
going 
smoothly,  it  is 
perfectly  feasi- 
ble to  postpone 
these  problems 
in  order  to  deal 
with  the  excep- 
tional issues 
demanding  im- 
mediate atten- 
tion tliat  have 
grown  otit  of  a 
foreign  war. 
We  had  not  had 
a  foreign  war 
for  more  than 
fifty  yearswhcn 
we  look  up 
arms  against 
Spain;  and 
nothing  could 
be  more  natu- 
ral and  proper 
than  that  the  Pr< 
follow 


1  present,  when  no 
I  exists,  and  general   business  is 


(Temi»rary  Chi^rm 
■    -'ationiil 


ratlc  ; 


iidential  campaign  immediately 
K  sncli  a  war  should  be  ilevoted  to  the 
questions  of  profound  scope  and  importance  that 
have  grown  in  various  unexpected  ways  out  of 
the  conduct  and  results  of  the  armed  conflict. 
At  the  last  Presidential  election  there  were  not 
manv  people  in  the  United  Slates  who  knew 
wliere  the  Philippine  Islands  are.  The  campaign 
this  year  finds  us  trying  to  govern  those  islands 
iu  the  distant  tropics,  with  about  Gil,  000  of  our 
young  American  soldiers  undergoing  hardship 
there,  and  with  no  prospect  of  their  early  recall. 
Our  new  status  involves  vastly  iucroased  taxation 
and  public  expendituiv.  Surely  ali  this  extraor- 
dinary change  in  the  comlitious  and  the  work 
of  our  federal  governmeut  affords  appropriate 
issues  for  discussion  in  the  Presidential  year. 
There  ought  to  be  only  one  question  before  the 
American  people  ;  namely,  whether  or  not  enough 
confidence  is  felt  in  Mr.  McKinley  and  hia  ad- 


(Who  m&de  the  speech  DOmlDBtlnB  Bn'on.) 

visere,  and  in  the  Repiibhcan  majorities  that 
cooperate  with  him  in  both  houses  of  Congress, 
to  justify  giving  Mr.  McKinley  another  four 
years  in  the  White  House,  and  keeping  the 
Republicans  in  the  majority  in  Congress. 

^c-luSto^  This,  indeed,  is  what  the  Democrats 
Ciiwntoaiaiit  themselves    say   in    their    platform. 

Aiicnsiiw.  Uuj_  having  said  it,  they  take  all  the 
force  out  of  the  statement  by  informing  the  coun- 
try tliat  if  they  are  put  in  power  to  deal  in  a  dif- 
ferent way  with  those  questions  of  militarism  and 
territorial  expansion,  they  will  not  confine  them- 
selves to  that  work,  but  will  immediately  set 
alwut  trying  to  put  the  private  business  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  upon  tlie  basis  of  the 
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silver  dollar,     riiis  i 


,   of  necessity,  change 


tlie  figliling- ground  allogellier.  Tlie  country 
decided,  four  years  ago,  that  it  would  be  ex- 
tremely inconvenient  to  try  the  experiment  of 
free-silver  coinage;  and  the  business  liistory  of  the 
years  that  have  elapsed  since  1896  has  obviouBly 
rendered  it  still  more  inconvenient  to  have  such 


n  the  Journal  (Mini 


a  polls). 


brough 
though 
be  8        I 


m  d  a 


an  experiment  put  into  imTnediate  operation.  To 
revert  to  our  analogy  :  If  the  Liberals  in  Eng- 
land should  declare  in  tlie  approaciiing  campaign 
that,  while  they  regard  the  South  African  ques- 
tion as  the  paramount  issue,  they  will,  if  put 
in  power,  proceed  immediawly  to  disestablish 
the  Church  and  to  abolish  the  House  of  Lords, 
it  is  as  plain  as  the  noonday  sun  that  the  election 
would  not  turn  upon  the  South  African  question 
at  all.      In   like  manner,  as  mattera  now  stand, 

practical  conditions  why  the  Presidential  election 
in  the  United  Slates  this  year  should  not  turn 
upo  what  tb  {)e  pi  f  the  country  must  con- 
al  question  that  has  been 
a  Mr.  Bryan  himself 
e  coinage  of  silver  to 
1  inctly  insisted  that  lie 
wo  Id  f  h  ma  n  if  that  subject  were 
pos  p      d      Tl         n  n  decided  in  accord- 

ance with  Mr.  Bryan's  views. 


^^^^       What  would  have 
Mitht  Haoe    Kansas    City   conv 

*""■  otherwise?  One  niati's  opinion  on 
that  question  is,  perhaps,  as  good  as  anotlier's. 
Our  own  view  is  that  it  would  have  strengthened 
the  Democratic  party  enormously  if  it  hail 
adopted  at  Kansas  City  a  resolution  reading 
somewhat  as  follows  : 

We  du  nut  in  nny  way  iilmnilaii  or  disregard  our 
former  vie ivs  and  (.-oiivictions  ou  Ihi;  important  ques- 
tionH  of  the  coinage  and  the  currency.  But  ive  believu 
tbat  patriotism  as  well  aJ4  political  ex|ieilieiicy  requirea 
that  we  uliuuld  auliurdiiiatti  tlieHv  questions  at  the 
present  time,  in  onler  tbat  the  cuuiitry  niny  have  the 
opportunily  to  Kive  \t»  verdict  si|uurely  for  or  agaiiiNt 
the  Bepublican  policies  that  liave  groivn  out  uC  the 
results  of  the  war  witli  Spain.  We  pledge  oui-.ielves,  if 
put  in  power  by  the  votes  of  the  peoplf ,  not  to  disturb 
the  gtatus  quo  h«  respectj*  the  monetary  .stanrlard  until 
we  shall  have  hurl  another  opporliiiiity  to  su)>mlt  the 
silver  question  directly  U>  the  populiir  verdict— either 
In  the  Con^creHBioual  elecliuus  of  two  years  hence  or  in 
the  £*residential  CKmpaigii  of  ItMM,  as  may  hereafter 
seem  advisable. 

It  Mr.  Bryan  personally  had  been  willing  to 
take  this  view  of  the  situation,  and  jjinl  asked 
the  Kansas  City  convention  to  adopt  sucli  a  reso- 
lution, it  would,  in  ouropinion,  have  been  adopted 
not  only  witii  absolute  unanimily  and  with  gi-eat 
enthusiasm,  but  it  would  have  caiTied  witli  it 
an  air  of  responsiljle  statesmanship  that  would 
strongly  have  impressed  t!ic  country.  It  would 
have  reassured  Eastern  Democrats,  and  would 
havebroughtthem  to  (he  support  of  the  ticket  and 
platform  with  immense  animation.  It  would 
have  given  entire  consisn-ncy  to  the  plan  of 
nominating  an  Eastern  Domocrat  for  tiie  Vice- 
Presidency.  Nor  would  it,  in  our  opinion,  have 
alienated  from  tho  DemoL-ruiic  ticket  any   con- 
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aiderable  percentage  of  the  pro-silver  voters  of 
the  West.  The  HepuUicaiis  are  now  definitely 
ami  permanently  committed  to  tlie  single  gold 
BtaaUai'd.  The  Democrats  would  merely  have 
pat  themselves  in  the  justifiable  position  of  deal- 
ing: with  one  great  issue  at  a  time.  Such  a  post- 
ponement, far  from  being  a  dodging  of  the  silver 
question,  might  have  been  strongly  defended  as 
containing  the  only  possible  hope  for  the  ultimate 
succesa  of  the  silver  cause. 

**_'?.?-"''"'  If  tl'is  is  the  year  for  defeating  im- 
i(  perialisrii,  it  certainly  is  not  the  year 
for  defeating  the  gold  standard.  To 
try  defeating  both  at  once  can  only  mean  failure. 
Issues  of  such  magnitude  cannot  be  bunched. 
The  element  of  time  cannot  be  disregarded. 
Those  who  believe  implicitly  in  the  fundamental 
and  permanent  truth  of  the  16-to-l  doctrine  should 
have  shown  some  breadth  of  view,  some  capacity 
tor  patience  and  foresigiit,  and  some  talent  in  the 
direction  of  the  larger  sort  of  political  strategy. 
The  postponement  of  the  silver  question  in  this 
spirit,  at  Mr.  Dryan's  dii-ect  proposal,  would 
have  shaken  nobody's  faith  in  the  sincerity  and 
6rmness  of  Iiis  views  on  the  money  question  ; 
but  would,  on  the  contrary,  have  added  im- 
mensely to  the  belief  of  the  country  that  Mr. 
Bryan  is  a  practical  statesman.  Statesmanship 
calls  for  the  ability  to  meet  large  situations  as 
they  arise.      The  war  created   exceptional  condi- 


tions, which  had  the  right  of  way.  And  if  a 
campaign  is  to  be  fought  on  war  issues,  it  cannot 
be  fought  on  the  tariff  question,  or  the  silver  ques- 
tion, or  the  trust  question,  or  the  iiicome-ta.x  ques- 
tion, or  the  negro  question.  It  is  said  that  Mr. 
Bryan  held  a  certain  theory  as  to  what  was  required 
by  his  own  jjersonal  consistency,  and  also  that  he 
saw  no  way  to  maintain  the  fusion  of  the  Silver 
Republican  group  and  the  majority  wing  of  the 
Populists  in  support  of  his  candidacy  except 
upon  the  pledge  of  immediate  free-silver  coin- 
age, liut  his  consistency  would  not  have 
suffered  much  if  he  had  recognized  the  fact 
that  a  war  changes  everything,  and  that  it  may 
well  have  compelled  the  postponenifiit  of  various 
questions.  The  Populists  and  ;:?ih-er  Republi- 
cans, on  the  other  hand,  would  probal'ly  have 
come  to  the  sane  and  reasonable  conclusion  that 
after  all  the  only  way  by  wiiich  they  could  make 
tbeir  votes  effective  would  be  to  support  Mr. 
Bryan,  and  hold  him  m  due  time  to  the  pledge 
that  the  silver  question  should  have  its  inning. 

wii  t  c  III  ^^  ''^  been  rather  feebly  suggested, 
Bryan  da     in  certain  quartere,  that  Mr.  Hryan's 

ifEiicua?  insistence  upon  the  silver  plank  was 
merely  for  the  sake  of  holding  the  votes  of  his 
pro-silver  friends  in  the  West  and  South,  and  to 
relieve  him  of  embarrassment  as  the  formal  pro- 
silver  candidate  of  two  other  parties  liesides  the 
Democratic.  Acconiing  to  this  theory,  his  real 
intention  is  not  to  crowd  the  silver  question  lo 
the  front  if  elected.  Tliose  who  have  put  for- 
ward this  view  go  farther  and  try  to  show  that  a 
free-silver  President,  with  a  five-silver  secretary 
of  the  treasury  and  a  free-silver  majority  in  the 
House  of  Kepreseii lives,  could  not  do  anything 
to  change  tlie  practical  monetary  policy  of  the 
country,  unless  there  were  also  a  clear  free-silver 
majority  in  the  Senate.  All  this  is  skating  upon 
very  thin  ice.  it  is  impertinent  in  the  highest 
degree  to  assume  that  Mr.  Bryan,  it  elected, 
would  not  immediately  do  everything  in  his 
power  by  practical  treasury  methods  to  break 
down  the  present  policy  of  treating  legal-lender 
silver  dollara  as  mere  token-money  redeemable 
in  gold.  It  is  only  reasonable  to  beheve  that 
Mr.  Bryan  would  have  not  only  the  purpose,  but 
the  power,  if  elected,  to  change  very  materiaily 
the  existing  methods,  and  to  thi-ow  very  great 
doubt  in  the  mmds  ot  the  commercial  world  at 
large  upon  the  continuance  of  a  gold  standard  In 
the  United  States. 

It  is  undoubteiily  the  general  opinion 
Ailumcit     '■'^  Eastern    business  men  and  finan- 
ciers, as  It  is  also  the  opinion  of  a 
great    many    Western    business    men,   that    Mr. 
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Bi'Van'B  election  would  friglitea  the  business 
woilit  inio  the  moat  violent  panic  ever  known  in 
the  lii:)tory  of  onr  country.  Panics  are  usua'.ly 
due  to  fear  and  distrust.  We  do  not  assert  that 
Mr.  Bryan's  election  ought  to  he  followed  by  a 
wild  and  riotous  stampede  in  Wall  Street  and  a 
series  of  conunercial  collapses  tlirougliout  the 
country.  We  have  merely  to  record  the  fact 
that  Eastern  business  men  themselves  confess 
that  Mr.  Bryan's  election  would  make  them 
eitlier  active  participants  or  helpless  victims  in  a 
tremendous  panic.  If  the  silver  question  were 
to  bo  definitely  postponed,  and  the  campaign 
fought  on  till!  question  of  indorsing  or  condemn- 
ing the  McKinley  aii ministration,  tlie  question  of 
private  business  prosperity  would  not  l>e  serious- 
ly involved  one  way  or  the  other.  It  happens 
that  we  iiave  iiad  several  yeai-s  of  good  crops, 
high  agriculinral  prices,  and  extraordinary  in- 
dustrial activity.  A  reaction  is  bound  to  come 
sooner  or  later  ;  but  it  is  the  general  belief  of 
the  commercial  world  that  fairly  good  times  may 
continue  pevliaps  two  or  tliree  years  longer,  if 
nothing  is  done  to  disturb  the  general  conditions 
underlying  business  transactions.  And  so  tbera 
are  a  greal  many  people  who  are  disposed  to 
ngioe  with  Mr.  Bryan  iu  bis  views  of  what  they 
choose  to  call  imperialism,  but  who  do  not  want 
to  run  the  ri^k  of  an  immediate  change  of  our 
monetary  standards.  To  put  it  bluntly,  they 
pi-eier  all  the  evils  of  the  McKinley  rigime  of 
imperialism  to  the  sacrifice  of  the  gold  standard. 
They  favor  the  abandonment  of  the  Philippines 
ami  the  other  island  acquisitions,  but  not  at  the 
exi)ense  of  free-silver  coinage  or  a  financial  jtanic 
and  a  collapse  of  "prosperity." 


Haw  Tammany  On  the  face  of  things,   Mr.    Bryan's 

Soul™? «*ii- P***'''""  would  seem  stronger  than 
u»ciit  that  of  almost  any  other  man  in  the 
history  of  American  politics.  The  Populists 
had  taken  him  as  their  candidate  in  anticipa- 
tion of  the  convention  of  his  own  party.  The 
Silver  Republicans  held  their  convention  at  Kan- 
sas City  in  the  same  week  with  the  Demo- 
crats,   and    unanimously    indorsed    him    as    the 


cratic  party  was  completeiy 
Mr,  Bryan's  influence.  Ye 
enougli  that  if  the  convention 
own  real  sentiments,  it  would 
silver  question 


eming,  the  Demo- 

under  the  spell  of 
L  it  was  evident 
had  acted  upon  its 
have  dropped  the 
protracted  contest 


littee  on  Resolutions,  and  tbe  States 
wliose  committeemen  opposed  the  free  -  silver 
plank  had  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  con- 
vention. As  on  many  a  previous  occasion  in 
political  controversies,  tbe  great  State  of  New 
York  held  a  pivotal  place.  If  the  delegation  . 
from  New  York  had  stood  firmly  against  silver, 
under  the  leadersiiip  of  ex  Senator  David  B. 
Hill,  it  could  liavc  turneil  the  scale  and  carried 
the  convention — at  least  to  the  extent  of  omitting 
a  specific  free -silver  plank.  But  Mr.  Richard 
Croker.  rather  than  e.t-Senator  Hill,  controlled 
the  majority  of  tiie  N'ew  York  delegation,  and 
refused  to  allow  Mr.  Hill  to  serve  on  the  resolu- 
tions committee,  while  making  it  plain  that  the 
Tammany  influence  was  for  Mr.  Bryan's  free- 
silver  piank.  Mr.  Croker's  receut  utterances 
have  shown  that  he  is  absolutely  without  any 
opinions  or  convictions  whatever  on  the  silver 
question,  tlio  expansion  question,  or  any  other 
national  issue.     Tammany  is  not  a  political  or- 
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guiizatioQ  in  the  tnie  sense,  but  a  bueiness  asso- 
ciation whose  object  is  to  profit  through  the 
influence  that  comes  from  exercising  municipal 
authority  in  New  York  Citr.  There  is  no  rea- 
Bon  to  suppose  that  Tammany  cares  much  to  see 
Mr.  Brvan  elected.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  rea- 
son to  "think,  on  the  contrary,  that  Tammany 
this  vear.  as  in  previous  Presiiiential  years,  will 
take' a  strictly  local  and  practical  view  of  the 
caitipaign. 

The  South,  for  [wculiar  reasons  unre- 
■«*  n?"  lated  to  the  questions  discussed  in  the 
itBiitrt.  pai'ty  platforms,  will  this  year,  as 
usual,  support  the  Democratic  tichot.  There  is 
DO  conclusive  reason,  however,  for  supposing 
that  Southern  Democrats  care  very  much  about 
the  issue  of  "imperialism,"  or  that  they  are 
clamorous  for  free  silver.  The  instinctive  feel- 
ing of  the  South,  like  that  of  the  Pacific  Slope,  is 


toward  commercial  expansion  and,  the  finding  of 
foreign  markets.  The  preeent  niako-up  of  the 
I>eiiiocratic  party  is  thus  exceedinjily  difficult  lo 
estimate  and  understand.  The  old  leaders  liave 
nearly  all  disappeared  from  tlie  stage.  Senator 
Jones,  of  Arkansas,  who  continues  at  the  head  of 
the  National  Committee,  occupies  the  leading 
place,  and  almost  as  conspicuous  is  ex-Governor 
Stone,  of  Missouri.  It  is  inipossilile  to  forecast 
intelligently  the  sort  of  cabinet  that  Mr.  Uryan 
would  appoint  if  lie  sliould  1h"  elected.  As  Mr. 
Walter  Wellman  sets  forth  in  an  interesting  arti- 
cle  contributed  to  tiiis  mmilier  of  the  Kevikw, 
descriptive  of  the  Kansas  City   convention,  the 


very  men  most  strongly  identified  with  the  sup- 
port of  Mr.  Bryan's  candidacy  were  anxious  to 
have  the  silver  question  relegated  to  the  back- 
grounci  ;  and  it  was  they  who  succeeded  in 
having  the  convention  declare  "  imperialism " 
to  be  the  paramount  issue.  But  Mr.  liryan  has 
made  it  unmistakable  that  for  him  the  silver 
question  now,  as  four  j-ears  ago,  is  the  vital  one. 
And  so  all  other  questions  will  take  minor  rank 
iu  comparison  with  the  supreme  question  whether 
or  not  the  countrv  is  willing  to  take  the  chances 
of  Mr.  liryan  in  the  White  House.  Thisfocuses 
attention  upon  the  Democratic  candidate,  and 
leaves  McKiiiley,  Roosevelt,  imperialism,  mili- 
tarism, the  English  alliance,  and  all  kindred 
issues  rather  in  tlie  sliadow.  If  the  silver 
question  were  postponed,  McKinleyisni  would  be 
under  scrutiny,  and  the  Republicans  would  have 
to  take  the  defensive.  But  Mr.  Bryan  deliber- 
ately chose  to  take  a  position  that  wholly  shifts 
the  fighting-gi'ound,  and  makes  Bryanism  the 
paramount  issue.  It  may  have  been  magnificent 
from  the  personal  standgwint;  but  it  was  not 
normal  politics,  and  it  seemed  to  foreshadow 
inevitable  defeat.  No  one  can,  at  least,  question 
the  will-power  of  the  Democratic  candidate.  To 
many  minds,  his  inflexibility  is  his  chief  fault. 
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JJr.  Bryan's  personal  preference  in 
Vict-  the  matter  of  a  candidate  for  tlie 
/>«.!««(,.  Vice-Presidency  waa  well  known. 
The  Populists  bad  nominated  for  that  olTice  Mr. 
Towne,  of  Minnesota,  a  Silver  KepiiUlican  wlio 
had  supported   Bryan  in  1896,  and  whose  only      of  Colorado,  was  chairnit 


t  tliat  time  for  not  enrolling  himselF  a 


has  been  regarded  as  in  sympathy  willi  the  views 
tliat  are  summed  up  in  ihe  word  "Bryanism." 
U  was  as  a  pro-silver  Democrat  thnt  he  was  ap- 
pointed by  President  McKinley  in  1807  as  n  mem- 
ber of  the  coTiiuiission  of  which  .■Senator  Wolcott, 
t  Europe  in  the 


interests  of  bimetallism.  Of  Mr.  Stevenson's  per- 
sonality and  career,  we  shall  present  a  more  ex 
tended  account  next  niontli. 

n>Doubi>  Mean™'l'''e-  M''-  l^'Ta"  ""'1''  hiniSL-lf 
Caniidaci/  now.  as  four  years  aj;'',  in  aiisociation 
Pnaitm.  ^■^^^  ^^^  candidates  for  tlie  Vice- 
Presidency.  Our  readers  must  n-iiiember  that 
the  situation  is  complicated  by  tlje  fact  tbnt  citi- 
zens do  not  vole  direcily  for  Presidential  and 
Vice- Presidential  nominees,  Imt  for  ti;rou[is  of 
electors.  In  onier  to  make  their  votes  count  for 
the  common  end  of  promoting  the  election  of 
Bryan,  Democrats  and  Populists  mtist  in  each 
State  unite  on  a  common  electoral  ticket.     This 


(Demoorntlc  nomliicH  for  the  Vke-Presldency.) 

Democrat  was  found  in  the  advice  of  the  DemO' 
cralic  leaders  that  he  could  belp  the  Bryan  cause 
more  effectively  by  working  as  a  Silver  Republi- 
can. Mr.  Bryan  believed  that  several  advantages 
would  be  (gained  by  the  nomination  of  M  r.  Towne 
at  Kansas  City.  Tie  chose,  however,  not  to  in- 
sist ;  and  the  convention  evidently  considered 
that  since  in  tlie  platform,  as  well  as  in  the  selec- 
tion oE  the  Jiead  of  the  ticket,  everything  had 
been  yielded  to  the  railical  element,  it  would  be 
well  to  give  the  second  place  on  tlie  ticket  to  the 
other  wing.  E.i-Henator  Hill,  of  New  York, 
who  was  tiie  most  striking  figure  in  the  conven- 
tion on  the  side  of  those  wlio  represented  old' 
fashioned  Democracy,  would  have  been  nomi- 
nated for  the  Vice-Presidency  by  an  overwhelm- 
ing majority  if  he  had   not  refused  to  take  the 

elected  Vice-President  in  1S92  on  the  ticket  with 
Mr.  Cleveland,  was  finally  selected  as  a  compro- 
mise candidate.  He  is  not,  however,  a  strict 
conservative.      For  a 


(Populist 


mince  for 


makes  it  difficuU  in  the  e.'^tremo  to  have 
didates  for  the  Vice  -  Presidency.  Mr. 
programme  should  have  been  accepted  i 
cal  whole  al  Kansas  City,  or  else  the  coi 
should  have  acted  on  its  own  initiative  f 
ginning  to  end.  If  the  convention  hai 
mber  of  years,  indeed,  he      the  courage  of  its  real  convictions,  it  wo' 
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carried  the  fight  on  the  silver  plank  from  the 
resolutions  committee  to  the  floor  of  the  conven- 
tion hall,  and  voted  to  postpone  the  coinage  ques- 
tion for  lour  years.  Since,  however,  the  con- 
vention accepted  Mr.  Bryan's  silver  plank,  it 
ought,  in  consistency  and  good  policy,  to  have 
made  Mr.  Towne  the  Vice- Presidential  nominee. 
The  outcome  has  encouraged  the  so  called  Mid- 
dle of  the  Road  Populists,  whose  nominees  are 
Mr.  Wharton  Barker,  of  Philadelphia,  and  Mr. 
Ignatius  Donnelly,  of  Minnesota.  This  organi- 
zation is  now  exerting  itself  to  the  utmost  to 
draw  away  Populistic  votes  from  the  support  of 
Brvan  and  Stevenson.  There  are  two  or  three 
other  less  important  Presidential  tickets  in  the 
field  ;  and  of  these  we  shall  make  more  extended 
note  in  a  subsequent  number  of  the  Review. 

Tiie  silver  question,  to  resume  our 
^'*n  e'nKa^r  ^^^iscussiou,    is    so    intensely   practical 

that  the  manv  other  issues  set  forth 
in  the  Democratic  platform  become,  in  compari- 
son, merelv  academic  and  incidental.  The  con- 
vention  was  enthusiastic  and  its  philippics  were 
fierce.  Nevertheless,  the  natural  feeling  of  the 
country  is  that  the  opinions  of  a  free-silver  party 
on  any  other  subject  than  the  currency  are  ir- 
relevant. If,  indeed,  the  Democrats  believe  that 
**  the  very  existence  of  the  republic  and  the  de- 
struction of  our  free  institutions''  are  involved 
in  *'the  burning  issue  of  imperialism  growing 
out  of  the  Spanish  War,"  why  should  they  have 
chosen  this  occasion  to  thrust  the  silver  issue 
upon  the  country  ?  Tiiey  will  not  find  it  easier, 
as  the  campaign  progresses,  to  answer  this  simple 
query.  The  platform  antagonizes,  in  the  most 
direct  way,  the  Republican  doctrine  that  the  (Con- 
stitution does  not  of  its  own  force  and  vigor  ex- 
tend to  the  territories.  President  McKinley  and 
the  Republicans  in  general  emphatically  deny  the 
principle  that  '*  the  Constitution  follows  the  flag." 
The  issue  involved  in  this  question  alone  is  great 
enough,  in  view  of  our  existing  situation,  to  hold 
the  central  place  in  a  national  campaign. 

The  platform  demands  the  prompt 
Cuban  and  honest  fulfillment  of  our  pledge 
Question.  ^^  ^^iq  Cuban  })eople,  and  arraigns 
the  Republican  administration  for  maintaining 
**  carpet-bag  officials '"  in  that  island,  and  holding 
on  to  an  occupation  that  is  no  longer  necessary. 
This  plank  is  thoroughly  unfair.  It  is  not  true 
that  we  have  been  holding  on  in  Cuba  for  a  long 
time  after  the  restoration  of  order.  We  have 
been  preparing,  at  a  marvelously  rapid  rate,  for 
evacuation.  By  the  terms  of  the  peace  treaty, 
the  Spaniards  in  Cuba  were  Recorded  a  year  in 
which  to  make  final  choice  of  allegiance.      That 


year  ended  only  about  three  months  ago.  Mean- 
while, we  had  taken  a  census  and  prepared  for  a 
voting-roll.  Already  almost  all  the  officials  in 
the  island  are  Cubans.  We  have  been  doing 
everything  humanly  possible  to  create  home  rule 
in  municipal  and  local  government,  and  to  pre- 
pare the  way  for  Cuban  home  rule  on  the  larger 
plane.  Governor- General  Wood  and  those  as- 
sociated with  him  are  carrying  on  their  work 
with  remarkable  skill  and  in  a  strictly  non- 
partisan way.  Should  we  l>e  able  to  withdraw 
from  Cuba  at  the  end  of  another  year,  we  shall 
have  completed  our  work  of  restoration  and 
guardianship  there  in  a  shorter  time  than  any 
reasonable  person  acquainted  with  the  situation 
could  ever  liave  supposed  to  be  possible.  The 
Democratic  convention  was  guilty  of  a  ridiculous 
and  disgraceful  aspersion  upon  the  good  faith  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States  when  it  put  the 
following  statement  into  its  platform  : 

The  war  ended  nearly  two  years  ago,  profound  peace 
reigns  over  all  the  island,  and  still  the  administration 
keeps  the  government  of  the  island  from  its  people, 
while  Republican  carpet-bag  officials  plunder  its  reve- 
nues and  exploit  the  colonial  theory  to  the  disgrace  of 
the  American  people. 

The  only  real  danger  is  that  the  reluctance  of 
the  administration  to  endure  such  taunts  and 
unjust  criticisms  will  lead  to  our  premature  re- 
tirement from  an  island  which,  in  its  present 
state,  needs  exactly  the  kind  of  steady  assistance 
that  its  institutional  life  is  now  receiving.  What 
our  people  are  doing,  for  example,  to  create  a 
common-school  system  in  Cuba  is  of  priceless 
value  to  the  people  of  the  island  ;  and  it  would 
be  disastrous  to  have  it  stopped  at  just  the  pres- 
ent stage.  We  have  been  unfortunate  in  a  few  of 
the  men  we  have  sent  there  ;  but  the  adminis- 
tration has  shown  no  disposition  to  shield  rascals. 
The  Cuban  postal  scandal  is  the  exception  that 
proves  the  rule.  The  fifteen  hundred  Cuban 
school  teachers  at  Cambridge,  Mass. ,  last  month  ; 
the  marvelousty  improved  sanitary  condition  of 
Havana,  and  a  dozen  other  items  of  similar 
importance  that  are  to  the  credit  of  our  Cuban 
administrators,  sufficiently  answer  the  charges 
that  were  preferred  at  Kansas  City  last  month. 

The  Philippine  question  is  brilliantly 

Philippine    and  Strongly  stated  in  the  Democratic 

Question,     platform.     The  following  paragraphs 

contain  by  far  the   ablest  and   most  convincing 

statement  that  has  Ijeen  made,  so  far  as  we  are 

aware,  in  opposition  to  our  present  policy  : 

We  condemn  and  denounce  the  Philippine  policj'  of 
the  present  administration.  It  has  embroiled  the  re- 
public in  an  unnecessary  war,  sacrificed  the  lives  of 
many  of  its  noblest  sons,  and  placed  the  United  States, 
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previously  known  and  applnuded  throughout  the  world 
as  the  champion  of  freedom,  in  the  false  and  un-Aliierl- 
can  position  of  crushing  with  military  force  the  efforts 
of  our  former  allies  to  achieve  liberty  and  srlf-govern- 
meut.  The  Filipinos  cannot  be  citizens  without  en- 
dangering our  civilization  ;  they  cannot  be  HUbjecta 
without  imperiling  our  form  of  government:,  and  as  we 
are  not  willing  to  surrender  our  civilisation  or  to  con- 
vert the  republic  into  an  empire,  we  favor  an  Inime- 
diate  declaration  of  the  nation's  purpose  to  give  U>  the 
Filipinos  ;  first,  »  stable  form  of  government ;  second, 
Independence  ;  and,  third,  protection  from  outside  in- 
terference, such  Hs  has  been  given  for  nearly  a  century 
to  the  republics  of  Central  and  South  America. 

The  greedy  com  mere  iallsiii  which  dictated  the  Philip- 
pine policy  of  the  Republican  adnilulstratloo  attempts 
to  justify  It  with  the  plea  that  it  will  pay  ;  but  even 
this  sordid  and  unworthy  plea  fails  when  brought  to 
the  test  of  tact-.  The  war  of  '  '  '  ' 
against  the  FitipinoK,  entailing 
many  millions,  has  already  cost 
profli  that  could  iiccrue  from  the 
for  years  to  come.    Furthermore, 


persoading  the  armed  insurgents  la  accept  tlie 
amnesty  terms.  It  is  declared  at  Washington 
that  documents  have  been  caplnred  wliich  show 
conclusively  that  Aguinaldo's  plan  was  to  keep 
the  insurgent  movement  alive  during  the  pend- 
ing Presidential  canijwign,  witli  the  idea  iliat  a 
Democratic  victory  would  mean  the  full  triinuph 
of  the  Filipino  caiise.  The  insurgent  movement 
has  disintegrated  ;  and  if  American  administia- 
tors  show  as  much  gnod  jiin.ument  as  Kiiv'li>h- 


mlnal  aggression" 
1  annual  expense  of 
jrH  than  any  possible 
itlre  Philippine  trade 

when   trade  1 


tendeil  at  the  expense  of  lilierty,  the  price  is  always 
too  high. 

We  are  not  oppo.-ted  to  territoriul  expansion  when  it 
takes  In  desirable  territory  which  can  1>e  erected  into 
States  in  the  Union,  and  whose  people  are  willing  and 
fit  to  become  American  citizens.  We  favor  trade  ex- 
pansion by  every  peaceful  and  legitimate  means.  But 
we  are  unalterably  opposed  to  the  neiiing  or  purchns- 
lug  of  distant  islands  to  be  governed  outside  the  Con- 
stitution and  whose  people  can  never  become  citizens. 

The  platfovin  might  fairly  have  gone 
/rem  Mani'ia    f"''''''^''  '"  pointing  out  the  great  force 

of  young  Americans  now  in  the  distant 
Philippines,  and  in  exploiting  the  opinion  of  our 
generals  that  we  will  hnve  to  keepat  least  40,000 
men  there  for  several  yeare  to  come.  The  Re- 
.  publican  reply  tu  all  this,  of  course,  must  be  that 
the  country  has  attempted  step  by  step  to  meet 
its  responsibilities  ;  and  that  while  it  does  not 
enjoy  warfare  and  bloodshed  in  the  Philippines 
or  anywhere  else,  there  could  be  nothing  but  dis- 
honor and  disgrace  in  the  withdrawal  from  a  task 
which  lias  already  ij<!en  carried  through  its  worst 
stages.  The  news  from  the  Philippines  is  not 
altogether  disheartening.  There  is  a  good  deal 
of  evidence  to  show  that  the  country  is  quieting 
down  and  reverting  to  normal  conditions.  On 
that  point  we  have  direct  private  advices  received 
late  in  July  which  lead  us  to  believe  that  with  a 
reasonable  amount  of  wisdom  the  problem  of 
complete  pacification  in  the  Phihppines  ought  not 
henceforth  to  be  one  involving  extraordinary  dif- 
ficulty. On  June  21,  General  MacArthur  pro- 
mulgated an  amnesty  proclamation  at  Manila,  un- 
der which  a  gooil  many  Filipino  leaders  have 
accepted  the  authority  of  t!ie  United  States. 
Gen.  Pio  del  Pilar,  for  example,  is  now  working 
harmoniously  with  the  American  authorities,  and 
has  been  traveling  through   outlying  provinces 


Columbia;    '-Con 


rs(Mliineapolis|. 


men,'  for  example,  would  he  likely  to  show 
the  same  circumstances,  another  three  years 
to  see  the  Philippine  Islands  in  a  condit 
contentment  and  prosjierity  unknown  in  ih 
vious  history  of  the  archipelag... 

j.^^         In  their  platturTn  adopted   at 
",((rt/-r™»( "delphia,  the  Hepublicuns.  afl-T  : 
"'"'"■      ting    "the    propriety   uf    ih,.    I 
cooperation  of  capital  tu  mi.>et  new  busiuv^ 
ditions,"  proceeded  as  Collows  : 

But  we  condemn  all  couKpiracies  and  cDinbii 
Intended  to  reatrict  business,  to  crenle  ]iiiitii>p.i 
limit  production,  or  to  control  price.t,  and  {ii\a 
legislation  as  will  effectively  restrain  and  previ 
such  abuses,  protect  and  promote  cc>m]ietiti<>ii.  i 
cure  the  rights  of  producers,  lalxirers,  iin<l  all  \i 
engaged  in  industry  and  commerce. 
The  Democrats  at  Kansas  City  were  fin- 
explicit  and  detailed  in  their  cotidi'mnati 
monopolies  and  trusts  ;  but  they  also  lot.k 
to  say  that  "corporations  should  be  proieett- 


■u  of 
laina 

ilin 
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all  their  rights,  and  their  legitimate  interests 
should  be  respected."  A  considerable  part  of 
this  Democratic  plank  is  devoted  to  assertions 
that  the  Republican  administration  protects  trusts 
**in  return  for  campaign  subscriptions  and  po- 
Htical  support."  It  also  attacks  the  Dingley 
tariff  law  as  a  *»  trust-breeding  measure."  But 
its  principal  claim  to  attention  lies  in  its  demand 
that  the  laws  should  provide  for  '  *  publicity  as  to 
the  affairs  of  corporations  engaged  in  interstate 
commerce,"  and  should  require 

all  corporations  to  show  before  doing  business  outside 
of  the  State  of  their  origin  that  they  have  no  water  in 
their  stock,  and  that  they  have  not  attempted,  and  are 
not  attempting,  to  monopolize  any  branch  of  business 
or  the  production  of  any  articles  of  merchandise,  and 
the  whole  constitutional  power  of  Congress  over  inter- 
state commerce,  the  mails,  and  ail  modes  of  interstate 
communication  shall  be  exercised  by  the  enactment  of 
comprehensive  laws  upon  the  subject  of  trusts. 

Apart  from  the  more  explicit  remedies  pointed 
out  by  the  Democrats,  the  two  platforms  show 
very  much  the  same  attitude  toward  the  trusts. 
The  question  will  have  some  part,  doubtless,  in 
the  campaign,  and  it  will  be  generally  thought 
that  the  Democratic  hostility  to  trusts  is  more 
genuine  and  deep-rooted  tiian  tliat  of  the  Re- 
publicans. Nevertheless,  the  subject  is  not  tak- 
ing on  decided  shape  as  a  party  issue,  and  does 
not  promise  to  become  very  conspicuous  in  the 
campaign,  unless  it  shall  appear  that  the  trusts 
are  themselves  taking  too  much  part  in  politics 
on  one  side  or  the  other. 

^^  ,     ^     F'ortunately,    the    discussion    of    the 

The  Trusts  ^       •  i  •  »        i  i 

a/tdthe  trusts  IS  takmg  a  somewliat  cooler 
Public  Mind,  ^qj^q  People  are  beginning  to  ex- 
press judgments  instead  of  fears  ;  and,  as  is  usual, 
the  knowledge  which  is  the  basis  of  judgment  is 
dispelling  fear.  It  is  not  that  knowledge  of  the 
trusts  shows  them  to  be  harmless  ; — quite  the  con- 
trarv.  But  it  shows  how  to  check  the  evil. 
Twelve  or  fifteen  years  ago,  investigations  by 
Congress  and  several  of  the  State  legislatures 
disclosed  the  criminal  relations  between  the  rail- 
roads and  some  of  the  great  trusts,  which  at  that 
time  were  technically  trusts  in  legal,  or,  as  it 
proved,  illegal  form.  The  interstate  commerce 
act,  and  a  plentiful  crop  of  statutes  aimed  at 
**  trusts,"  whose  real  nature  the  legislators  did  not 
understand,  followed  as  a  first  result  of  the  peo- 
ple's fear.  The  trusts,  under  the  pressure  of 
statutes  and  courts,  changed  their  form  ;  but  their 
methods  and  effects  remained  unchanged.  The 
financial  crisis  of  1893,  followed  by  the  period  of 
depression  of  the  three  or  four  years  following, 
naturally  led  business  men  to  seek  in  every  way 
poisible  to  save  expense.      It  was  soon  learned 


that  much  could  be  saved  by  combination. 
The  flush  times  beginning  three  or  four  years 
ago,  with  the  large  stock  of  capital  lying  idle  for 
investment,  naturally  gave  a  great  impulse  t<>  the 
movement  toward  consolidation.  Speculation, 
which  always  is  one  product  of  prosperous  days, 
stimulated  the  movement  still  more.  The  pro- 
moter saw  his  opportunity,  the  private  bankers 
saw  theirs.  These  influences  acting  together 
gave  us  the  great  crop  of  combinations  of  a  year 
ago,  with  their  reckless  and  pernicious  stock- 
watering.  People  noted  that  companies  were 
formed  witli  capital  stock  amounting  to  ^50,000,- 
000,  $100,000,000,  *200,000,000,  the  total  run- 
ning  high  into  the  billions.  They  did  not  reflect 
that  a  large  part  of  this  capitalization  was  merely 
existing  capitalization  in  changed  foi-in  ;  tliat  the 
birth  of  a  new  ''  trust "  meant,  usually,  the  death 
of  one  or  of  several  otiier  corporations.  Their 
ignorance,  in  consequence,  greatly  magnified  the 
facts.  But  the  facts  were  bad  enouj^h.  The 
banks  soon  learned  them  ;  they  refused  U)  float 
"industrials,"  unless  real  capital  was  back  of 
them;  and  before  the  -'scare"  had  reached  its 
worst,  a  i)ai-tial  remedy  for  the  real  evil  jjad 
begun  to  work. 

But  a  campaign  was  approaching.  A 
Political  scare  could  be  useti  to  advantage. 
Standpoint.  ^Joreover,  there  was  a  real  foundation 
for  effort  to  correct  genuine  evil — great  good 
fortune  for  the  politician.  The  result  has  been, 
first,  another  large  crop  of  statutes,  sprung  like 
the  earlier  ones  from  ignorance  and  fear,  and  a 
real  evil  iliat  needed  correction.  Meanwhile, 
there  was  accumulating  true  information  to  serve 
as  a  basis  for  ju<.lgment.  'J'he  evils  had  attracted 
the  attention  of  scholars,  here  and  abi-oad  ;  for 
like  phenomena  appeared  all  over  the  civilized 
world.  Several  careful  studies  had  been  made 
pointing  out  causes,  savings,  the  real  sources  of 
evil.  The  United  States  Industrial  Commission 
began  its  hearings  at  Washington,  which  showed 
that  many  of  the  evils  were  imaginary,  but 
showed  where  manv  of  the  serious  evils  lav.  In 
January,  Governor  Roosevelt,  in  his  annual  mes- 
sage, pointed  out  briefly  just  what  the  evils  are, 
so  far  as  they  have  yet  appeared  ;  just  how  much 
of  the  fear  was  groundless,  and  indicated  where 
the  remedy  was  to  be  found.  Of  course,  all 
these  things  had  been  touched  here  and  there  be- 
fore. But  this  message  was  the  first  state  paper 
to  analyze  the  subject  intelligently,  and  to  ex- 
plain just  what  the  remedy  of  publicity  meant 
and  what  it  would  do.  Governor  Hoosevolt 
indicated  also  the  limits  of  the  service  that  can 
be  rendered  by  present  laws,  and  suggested  what 
may  yet  be  done  by  taxation  or  other  means. 
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The  report  of  llie  Industrial  CominisBion,  based 
on  «ven  a  more  tlioroti^ili  study,  was  to  tlie  same 
effect,  but  went  more  into  detail  in  aouie  lines, 
and  especially  failed  up  again  tlie  evils  of  rail- 
road discriminationB.  The  people  are  beginning 
to  understand  the  situation  better.  Few  people 
now  want  to  injure  legitimate  corporations,  or 
capital  honestly  invested  and  managed.  All 
really  public- spirited  men,  Republicans  and  Demo- 
crats alike,  wish  to  stop  the  many  real  evils 
of  the  corporations.  Indeed,  the  essential  prin- 
ciples of  Governor  Hoosevelt's  message  and  Mr. 
Bryan's  Chicago  address  run  much  along  the 
same  lines,  widely  variant  as  are  tlie  specific  reme- 
dies sugtresti'd.  The  people,  too,  will  learn  much 
this  summer.  There  is  ground  for  hope  that, 
after  the  election  fever  is  over,  we  shall  get  some 
sensible  legislation  next  winter.  The  chief  ob- 
stacles in  till?  way  will  be — -(1)  the  corporations 
whose  secret  powers  nce<l  a  real  check  which  will 
not  be  welcome  to  such  as  are  not  rtin  on  the 
soundest  Imsiness principles;  and  <2I  those  people 
who  will  still,  in  their  ignorance,  not  be  content 
with  df:itroying  evils,  but  who  will  try  to  curb 
corporations  in  some  foolish  way,  with  the  result 
that,  if  they  were  to  siicceed,  no  honest,  law-abid- 
ing citizen  couUi  well  become  a  director  of  a 
corporation. 

-  ,     The  demands  of  the  Chinese    situa- 

eu*rriiia  Wat-  tioti  have  HOt  allowed  England  to  abate 
^"'*'  a  single  particle  of  tiie  effort  and 
energy  still  needed  in  the  South  African  War. 
The  ISoers  are  using  with  fearful  effect  the  tac- 
tics so  skillfully  employed  l)y  (Jeneral  Gomez  in 
Cuba.  The  two  situations  now  pi-esent  some- 
what curious  parallels.  The  Spaniards  had  about 
200,000  troops  in  Cuba,  and  Lord  Roberts  com- 
mands a  similar  numlier  in  South  Africa.  The 
Cubans  fotiglit  no  pitched  battles,  but  used  guer- 
rilla methods  almost  entirely,  operating  from  the 
hills  and  holding  no  towns  of  importance.  The 
Boers '  no  longer  hold  the  towns  ;  they  fight 
no  regular  battles,  but  show  amazing  daring 
and  mobility  as  guerrillas.  Following  the  ex- 
ample of  Gotnez,  they  also  are  allowing  tiie 
climate  to  play  havoc  with  their  adversaries. 
The  recent  reports  of  sickness  and  deaths  from 
fevers  among  the  British  troops  are  horrible. 
The  scandals  in  the  medical  and  hospital  service 
are  even  worse,  if  possible,  tlian  those  in  our 
own  army  which  so  shocked  the  American  people 
two  years  ago.  The  statistics  of  death  and  dis- 
ease ill  the  South  African  army,  as  rcjwrted  by 
the  war  office  at  London,  ai-e  confusing  ;  but 
there  seems  at  least  nothing  ambiguous  in  the 
statement  of  Mr.  Wyndham,  under  secretary  of 
war,  to  the  House  of  Commons,  on  July  19,  that 


30,  T5.S  officers  and  men  had  been  invalided  home 
from  South  Africa  since  the  beginning  of  the 
war.  The  numlwr  of  deaths  from  all  causes, 
since  hostilities  began  last  October,  is  not  de 
ducible  by  us  from  the  war  office  statistics. 

Some  Point  "^''^  Boers,  in  spite  of  English  opinion 
iniiii  tliat  the  war  is  practically  ended,  are 
African  Stas  ^^j^j  j^  ^^^^^  uj^j.^  a,.tii|ery  now  than 
at  the  beginning  of  the  contest,  their  captures  of 
guns  having  lieen  more  numerous  than  their 
losses.  It  is  estimated  by  experts  tiiat  the  Boers 
can  hold  out  for  from  one  to  two  years  longer, 
and  that  in  doing  so  they  can  subject  the  British 
not  only  to  a  continuance  of  the  present  heavy 
war  expenditures,  but  also  to  a  further  fearful 
loss  of  Hfe.  About  the  middle  of  July,  the  Boers 
manifested  remarkable  activity  within  a  few  miles 
of  Pretoria.  Among  other  achievements  they 
surprised  the  British  garrison  at  Nitrals  Nek,  on 
the  11th,  and  captured  two  guns  and  about  200 
troops.  General  Botha's  movements  were  inces- 
sant, and  his  series  of  small  successes  gave  fresh 
hope  to  his  followers.  Meanwhile,  General  Da 
Wet  had  continued  to  draw  attention  to  his  opera- 
tions in  the  mountainous  region  in  the  northeast- 
ern part  of  the  (h'ange  P'ree  State — -or  perhaps 
we  must  now  say  the  Orange  River  Colony,  that 
being  the  new  name  the  British  have  given 
to  this  annexed  republic.  The  chief  object  of 
General  Rolierts  last  month  was  the  capture  of 
Geiieral  De  Wet's  force  ;  and,  in  pursuance  of 
this  end,  converging  columns  were  sent  from  dif- 
ferent points.  At  the  beginning  of  July,  35,000 
British  troops  were  arranged  in  a  series  of  neigh- 
boring camps*  in  that  region.  On  the  3d  of 
July,  the  Boers  were  driven  out  of  Vrede,  from 
which  Steyn's  government  officials  had  previously 
removed  to  Bethlehem. 
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Four  dav3  later  Bethlehem  was  captured  by  the 
Bmisb,  who  attacked  tlie  place  '  twoco'  mna, 
tleneral  Paget  being  in  coin  and  of  tl  e  Munster 
KiisilierB  and  llie  Yorkahii-e  Keg  ent  and  Gen- 
eral Clements  of  the  Royal  I  1  Reg  n  ent  The 
possession  o(  Bethleliem  is  of  n  cl  mportance 
to  the  British,  inasmuch  as  t  ^  ea  tl  e  control 
of  ihe  head  of  tlie  railway  to  Lalvsn  tl  tl  rough 
the  Van  Reenan  Pass.  Before  the  captui-e  of 
the  town,  President  Steyn  had  fled  to  Fouries- 
hurg,  fifteen  miles  northeast  of  Ficksburg.  Not- 
withstanding the  efforts  to  hem  in  the  Boore, 
1,500  of  them,  with  five  guns,  broke  through 
the  cordon  between  Bethlehem  and  Ficksburg 
on  July  17,  and  struck  out  in  the  direction  of 
Lindley.  Whether  or  not  General  De  Wet 
would  again  return  to  a  point  of  safety,  or  would 
meet  his  Paardeberg,  remained  to  be  seen.  In 
Cape  Colony,  where  Sir  Gordon  Sprigg  is  now 
at  the  head  of  a  new  cabinet  which  has  replaced 
the  Dutch  ministry  of  Mr.  Schreiner,  they  are 
beginning  to  get  ready  in  a  grim  fashion  to  try 
Bonie  hundreds  of  thousands  of  burghers  foi'  the 
crime  of  treason.  There  are  several  valid  and 
practical  reasons  why  it  would  be  judicious  to 
poaipone,  so  far  as  possible,  these  treason  trials 
until  the  Boers  have  been  more  completely  sub- 
jugated. It  is  more  important  to  consider  the 
future  harmony  of  races  in  ,South  Africa  than 
to  look  with  too  severe  scrutiny  into  the  past 
loyalty  of  the  Cape  Colony  burghers. 


J^Mflwr  The  Boer  delegates,  who  had  spent 
/■  AmtrteoK  BOine  weeks  in  the  Uni<«<l  States,  re< 

ftrf/tfc..  turned  to  Europe  early  in  July.  They 
expressed  themselves  as  well  satisfied  with  their 
reception  in  this  country.  In  our  opinion,  they 
hjtd  been  remarkably  successful  in  the  eEFortg 
they  made  to  secure  the  recognition  of  their 
cause  in  the  platforms  of  the  two  great  parties. 
It  was  known  in  advance  that  the  Democrats 
Toold  express,  as  they  actually  did,  their  "  sym- 
pathies to  the  heroic  burghers  in  their  unetjual 
■truggle  to  maintain  their  lib<:r[y  and  independ- 


ence." While  viewing  "with  indignation  the 
purpose  of  England  to  overwhelm  with  force  the 
South  African  republics,"  the  Democrats  did  not 
intimate  that  there  was  anything  that  we  could- 
do  about  it.  The  Republican  party  at  Philadel- 
phia really  went  a  great  deal  farther.  It  indorsed 
the  action  that  had  been  taken  ■'  when  President 
McKinley  tendered  his  friendly  offices  in  the  in- 
terests of  peace  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
South  African  republics."  Further  than  that,  it 
declared  that  "  the  American  people  earnestly 
hope  that  a  way  may  soon  be  found,  honorabla 
alike  to  both  contending  parties,  to  terminate  the 
strife  between  them."  The  significance  of  this 
lies  in  the  fact  that,  although  this  plank  had  been 
inspected  by  high  ofRciai  authority  at  Washing- 
ton, it  pointedly  i-efers  to  the  conflict  aa  one  be-- 
tween  sovereign  nations,  declines  to  recognize 
the  British  annexation  of  the  Orange  Free  State,  . 
and  declares  American  sentiment  to  dematid  a 
solution  radically  opposite  to  that  which  Lord 
Salisbury  had  already  announced  as  tlie  only  one 
tliat  England  would  consider.  If  tlie  language 
of  party  platforms  means  anything,  Englishmen 
must  now  understand  that  American  public  opin- 
ion in  both  great  political  parties  alike  explicitly 
disapproves  of  England's  proposition  to  deprive 
the  two  Boer  republics  of  their  status  as  separate 
and  independent  motions. 

^  The  formal  notification  of  the  Demo- 

Campaign  cratic  Candidates  will  not  take  place 
""'"■  at  their  respective  homes,  but  at 
Indianapolis,  on  August  8,  where  Mr.  Bryan  and 
Mr.  Stevenson  will  meet  the  notification  commit- 
tee, and  where  their  campaign  will  have  its 
formal  opening.  The  Republican  campaign  may 
}je  said  to  have  had  its  initiation  with  tlie  vigiir- 
ous  and  aggressive  speech  of  Governor  Roose- 
velt at  the  meeting  of  the  National  League 
of  Republican  Clubs,  at  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  on 
July  17.  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  evidently  going  to  be 
the  chief  platform  figure  of  the  Republican  party 
this  year,  even  as  Mr.  Bryan  himself  will  be  the 
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as  governor,  written  from 
full  knowledge,  and  another 
article  (by  Mr.  Jacolj  A, 
Riis)  throwing  much  inter- 
esting and  attractive  light 
upon  Roosevelt's  character- 
istics as  a  man  and  a  pub- 
lic servant.  President  JIc- 
Kinley  and  Jfr.  Roosevelt 
had  received  the  customary 
formal  notification  of  their 
nominations  on  July  12  av 
Canton,  Ohio,  and  Oystei 
Bay,  New  York,  respec- 
tively. Mr.  McKinley\ 
speech  on  that  occasiot 
was,  in  our  opinion,  a  de- 
cidedly better  and  more 
symmetrical  statement  of 
the  actual  Republican  posi- 
tion than  liad  been  pre- 
pared by  tlie  platform- 
makers  at  Pliiladelphia. 
Few  men  in  public  life  are 
able  to  express  things  so 
persuasively  as  William 
M  c  K  i  n  1  e  y  .  He  availed 
himself  of  the  opportunity 
given  by  the  Democratic 
platform  to  bring  the  16-to- 
1  issue  into  its  due  promi- 
nence. While  most  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Gold  Democ- 
racy that  promoted  the  Pal- 
mer-Buckner  ticket  in  1896 
are  going  to  support  Mc- 
Kinley  and  Roosevelt  this 
year,  there  remain  some 
former  Democrats  who  can 
countenance  neither  Mr.  Mc- 
Kinley 'a  "  imperialism  " 
nor  Mr.  Bryan's  money 
plank.  There  has  been 
.CuJ'HjohMoii,  called  for    August    15,    to 

oBEVKLT  ADD  BENATOH  woLCOTT.  AT  ovsTBK  BAY,  juLT  12.  meet   at    IndlanapoHs,    the 

so-called  Lil)erty  Congress, 
principal  speaker  on  the  Democratic  aide.  It  is  and  on  that  occasion  an  attempt  will  be  made  to 
characteristic  of  Roosevelt  that,  he  develops  ex-  put  a  third  ticket  in  the  tield.  It  will  be  time 
traordinary  talent  ior  any  kind  of  work  upon  next  month  for  ua  to  make  some  note  of  the  as- 
which  he  concentrates  bis  efforts.  We  venture  to  pects  of  the  various  Stale  campaigns.  Suffice  it 
say  lliat  the  secret  of  it  lies  not  so  much  in  liis  to  say  that  it  now  seems  probable  that  Mr.  B  .  B. 
versatility  as  in  his  unimpaired  vigor  and  his  ac-  Odell,  chairman  of  the  Republican  State  Commil- 
quired  power  of  complete  devotion  to  the  thing  tee,  will  be  nominated  by  the  Republicans  to  sue- 
in  hand.  A  few  years  ago  it  was  thought  that  ceed  Roosevelt  as  governor  of  Now  York.  Mr. 
he  could  not  speak  at  all.  Now  the  Republicans  Perry  S.  Heath  has  resigned  iiis  position  as  first 
are  seriously  proposing  to  match  him  as  a  plat-  assistant  postmaster  general  to  take  a  very  active 
form  orator  against  Mr.  Bryan.  We  publish  part  in  the  Republican  campaign  as  secretary  of 
elsewhere  an  article  about  Mr.  Roosevelt's  work      the  N^ational  Committee. 
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^^  Our    immed  ate    concern     as   Anieri- 

tiimtiBn  cans  w  tl  tl  e  s  t  at  on  n  01  na  lias 
)  Ij  to  do  w  tl  the  rel  ef  of  s  cli  of 
as  t  ay  be  t  oss  ble  to 
rescue.  Us  o  pa  t  of  our  b  s  ness  to  help 
conquer  the  CI  ese  and  n  cl  less  s  t  1  kely 
to  devolve  upon  s  to  I  elj  (,o  em  the  r  ecu  itry, 
or  any  part  of  t  tie  fu  ure  Ihe  peril  of 
Europeans  Ch  a  1  at  been  brought  al  o  it  in 
^reat  pari  b  the  utra^eo  3  e  croacl  ments  of 
Euiopeango  er  e  ts  It  vasal  ost  e  table 
that,  sooner  or  later,  tuert,  must  be  a  revolution- 
ary reaction  in  Cliitia  against  foreigners  and  their 
innovations.  Nothing  could  well  be  more  worthy 
of  stinging  rebuke  tban  the  recent  insolence  of 
unscrupulous  politicians  ^- Lord  Salisbury  him- 
self included  —  towards  missionaries  aud  their 
work  in  Oriental  countries.  There  are  two  classes 
of  people  who  criticise  missionaries — -the  one  class 
bein^  made  up  of  people  who  know  nothing  about 
missionary  work,  and  the  other  of  those  who  are 
seeking  scapegoats  for  their  own  misdeeds.  It 
was  inevitable  that  China,  like  Japan,  should 
imbibe  modern  ideas.  The  Chinese,  though  pos- 
sessed of  an  ancient  and  elaborate  civilization, 
wei-e  un progressive.  They  wei'e  destined,  by 
contact  witli  the  energetic  and  inventive  men  of 
oilier  nations,  to  experience  an  awakening.  Of 
all  forerunners  of  Western  i'^i^^  as  to  the  mean- 
ing and  value  of  life,  the  true  principles  of  edu- 
cation, and  the  nature  of  individual  and  racial 
progress,  the  missionaries  have  been  incompai'a- 
biy  the  best. 

So  far  as  American  missionaries  are 
Kuii'oaarfti   coiicemed,  it  is  not  in  tlie  least  true 

to  say  that  they  have  been  merely 
trying  to  make  Anglo-Saxon  Presbyterians  or 
Methodists  out  of  men  of  Mongolian  blood  and 
instinct.  There  are  some  essentials  of  tlie  liigb- 
est  civilization   that  we   undei-stand   better  than 


do  the  Orientals ;  and  among  these  are  the 
proper  care  of  the  health  of  children,  the  honor 
and  respect  due  in  the  family  to  women,  the  so- 
cial value  of  truth  and  lioiiesiy.  And  there  are 
otbei'  principles  at  the  root  of  our  civilization, 
quite  apart  from  dogmatic  theologies  on  the  one 
hand,  or  steam-power  aud  industrial  organization 
on  the  other,  that  make  us  to  some  extent  supe- 
rior. 1 1  was  not  English  missionaries  who  brought 
England's  infamous  opium  war  upon  China  ;  nor 
was  it  German  missionaries  who  persuaded  the 
Emperor  William  and  his  government  to  seize  a 
Chinese  seaport,  and  assume  control  of  a  great 
province  on  the  pretext  of  compensation  for  the 
death  of  one  or  two  missionaries  at  the  hands  of  a 
mob.  The  United  States  lias,  for  more  than  half 
a  century,  been  honorably  represented  in  China  by 
men  engaged  in  the  missionary  service — men 
whose  admirable  methods  and  rare  tact  have 
done  more  than  anything  else  to  promote  good 
relations  between  this  country  and  the  great 
Chinese  empire.  If  henceforth,  however,  in 
view  of  their  deeply  aroused  bitterness  against 
al!  foreigners,  the  Chinese  will  not  tolerate  mis- 
sionary work  from  any  outside  source,  it  will  not 
be  the  business  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment to  propagate  Christianity  at  the  point  of  the 
sword, 

_  We    have   set   up    arbitrary    though 

American  needful  rules  to  prevent  the  Chinese 
AttiUdt.  flocking  to  this  country,  and  wc  must 
not  be  too  greatly  surprised  at  the  temporary 
dominance  of  the  anti  ■  foreign  movement  in 
China,  Our  government  has  in  most  respects 
shown  a  sense  of  fairness  and  consideration 
toward  China  that  has  distinguished  us  above  all 
other  great  nations.  We  must,  however,  suffer  in 
common  with  others  for  an  uprising  which  we 
have  done  nothing  to  provoke.  Unquestionably, 
our    government  will  do  what  it  can   to  rescue 
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Americans  who  are  in  peril.  In  doing  this  it 
will  not  stand  upon  technicalities  of  international 
law  that  do  not  apt)ly  to  the  situation.  It  would 
be  senseless  to  endeavor  to  inflict  punishment,  in 
a  spirit  of  revenge,  upon  people  who  are  in  no 
way  guilty.  A  majority  of  the  Chinese  provinces 
have  had  no  concern  in  the  revolution  ;  and  the 
indiccriminate  slaughter  of  Chinamen  by  way  of 
reprisals  can  have  no  encouragement  either  from 
our  government  or  from  the  public  opinion  of 
our  country.  It  is  extremely  unfortunate  that 
European  jealousies  should  have  stood  in  tlie  way 
of  a  prompt  release  of  the  foreigners  in  Peking. 
The  Japanese,  but  for  Russia's  reluctance  to  con- 
sent, might  readily  have  sent  a  sufficient  army  to 
Peking  to  protect  the  diplomatic  representatives 
of  the  different  foreign  nations. 


We  publish  elsewhere  an  excellent 
Btaerai  review  of  the  Chinese  crisis  from  the 
**"""■*■■  pen  of  Mr.  Stephen  Bonsai,  who  rep- 
resented us  some  years  ago  as  first  secretary  of 
legation  and  charg)^  d'affaires  at  Peking,  and 
who  has  exceptionally  good  knowledge  of  the 
problems  of  the  far  East.  The  international 
situation,  as  we  go  to  press,  is  too  complicated  as 
well  as  too  uncertain  to  justify  tlie  drawing  of 
conclusions  this  month.  Happenings  on  the  bor- 
der-line between  Siberia  and  China's  northern 
Province  of  Manchuria  are  shrouded  in  obscurity 
as  yet,  and  newspaper  rumors  must  be  discounted. 


England's  position,  like  that  of  the  United  States, 
up  to  the  present  time  has  been  that  of  a  nation 
by  no  means  disposed  to  enter  upon  formal  war- 
fare against  Cliina,  but  merely  anxious  to  render 
a  due  and  proportionate  share  of  cooperation  in 
the  work  of 
relieving 
foreigners 


reason  of 
proximity 
and  other 
obvious  nat- 
ural advan- 
tages, agrees 
to  furnish 
the  greater 
part  of  the 
necessary 
soldiery. 
Our  own 
government 
will  embroil 
itself  just  as 
little  as  pos-  „g„  ^ 

sible  in  this 
grave  anddiiBcultbusiness;  but. 


ival  forces  In  Chl- 


H.  8ETH0UB  A 


the  Other  hand, 
it  will  dare  to  do  its  duty.  Men  who  djink  more 
highly  of  their  country  tlian  of  petty  politics  will 
be  careful  not  to  criticise  what  our  government  is 
doing  in  China^that  is,  from  a  party  standpoint, 
for  the  purposes  of  the  pending  campaign.  The 
situation  in  China  has  scarcely  anyihing  to  do 
with  our  being  in  the  Philippines,  incidentally, 
it  may  be  said  that  our  possession  of  Manila 
gives  lis  a  base  of  o\ir  own  from  which  wo  can, 
more  conveniently  than  would  otherwise  liave 
been  the  case,  manage  to  provide  our  quota  of 
warships  and  soldiery  for  the  international  police 
work  in  China  that  to  a  certain  extent  falls  to 
our  lot.  It  is  to  be  noted,  furthermore,  that  our 
position  in  the  Pliilippines  must  add  somoilung, 
in  the  minds  of  European  statesmen,  to  the  forcci 
of  the  American  disapproval  of  the  plan  of  par- 
celing out  China  among  the  European  powers. 

C*/na's  fuii.™^'^'"  ^''^  P'^^^"'' "''    '^^^''   'twill    COU- 

iiirf  iA«  "  I'ey- tinue  to  be  the  prevailing  opinion 
""'  ''■■'"'"  of  Americans  that  the  Chinese  onglit 
to  have  an  independent  political  future  of  their 
own,  and  that  they  ought  to  be  so  treated  by 
other  nations  as  to  make  it  unlikely  that  their 
awakening  and  progress  shall  be  a  menace  to 
the  nations  of  Europe.      We  bear  and    read  a 
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great   deal    about   the    sn- 

calleJ  ■■  vellow  peril  ;"'  liiit 
4ii|),(HK),'in)0  Cliinwiioii  ar-H 
altoni-'lier  too  tiumemiis  to 
Ih-  killwl  off,  And  mil-li- 
iiijf  wiiidil  so  surely  make 
s..Mi.-1-s  ..C  them  all,  and 
i,iuketh.-iii  a  deadly  dan)j;er 
to  EiinnH.'.  a^  tlie  policy  of 
carryiiifT  fivf  and  sword  into 
The  slaiigh' 


»i  i 


I   I'll 


ivtmld  not  ]X!rcoi>iiljly  di- 
miuisli  the  pojinlatiun  ;  hut 
it    would    (luite    siifTii'ij    to 

militarism     whicii    niighl. 

ni«ai).  within  ten  or  (irttten 

yi-ars,  a  force  of  J(),onO,OOC 

(.'liinamoii   ariiie'i   with  re-  thetakd  roitTS  at  the  norrH  opthb  peir 

|M.'atiiiK  i-tttes,  niachine-guna  {Bombardert  nnd  captured  by  the  allies.) 

and  HHed  cannon,  and  able 

to  shoot  witli  accuracy.    'I'lie  opinion  that  the  C'lii-      The  idna  of  checkiirp  the  miiii 

nese  are  poor  stuff  out  of  which  to  make  soldiera      of  China  bv-  an  iiitvrnati<. 

has  always  hcvn  duiiicd  by  the  lH>st  expi'ris,  wid      sell  modern   fiivarms  to  1 

it  has  Ix-'eu  abaiidum^d   by   rvcrybody  within  the 

\-:\<t.    m-i'itli,    whi<-h    hiis    l.rouKht  them  face  to 

f,.ce  with  the  season.-d  soldi.-rs  of    Kuroju-  and 

Amerii'a.   well  cptippcd  with  modern  wi'aiions. 

Til-'    U-st  way,    III    short,    to    prevent    tin-    Chi- 

U--.-0   from    Uiciitning  a  terrible  niunace  i 

r.r['e  is  to  interfere  with   them  just  as  lii 

[lossibie,    and  to  allow   them   to  adopt  \V 


,■  slo.v 
Theii 


1  probiildy  be  the  proj;rei!si ve  .[apancs<;. 
.-it'us  of  progress,  meanwliile,  in  l.'bina 
1  the   great  and   growing  eli'mcrit  iif  the 


military  dpvelopment 
iial  agrei'iucnt  not  to 
iiodern  fiii^arins  to  tiLf;  Cbin3so  is  piin-Iv 
iar\-.  The  only  wav  to  stop  the  sale  of  iire- 
to  "the  ("■h'inoso  will  be  f.,r  all  countries  to 
a  strictly  govenimental  nioMii|ioIy  of  tbo 
,ms.       bnsini.'.ss    of    maiiufiifliiring   and    selling   iniple- 

Kii-  of  private  manufacture  and  of  ordinary  com- 
3  as  meree.  there  is  no  w,iv  bv  whieb  their  idtimate 
tern  ilfstiimtion  can  U^  comr<.He<l.  .Moreover,  the 
loro  Chinese  are  highlv  wkilhd  worknu^ti.  who,  if 
leu-  necesswry,  wouhl  siwii  leurn  to  make  all  kinds  of 
cs<;.  tmiiiovi-d  Jirearms  in  adecpiate  quantities  for 
MiO.      themselves.      In  fact,  they  already  have  govern. 

mental  yun  factjjrii's  that  can  do  iirst-rate  work. 

The  best  way  for  Kutoi>e  to  avert  tlio  ' '  yellow 
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equipped.  Great  Britain  contributed  10,000 
troops  from  India,  Germany  prepared  to  send 
15,000,  Japan  and  France  provided  for  heavy 
reinforcements,  and  Italy  dispatclicd  three  war- 
shijia  and  3,200  men  to  the  East.  On  the 
28lh  came  the  bad  news  that  our  famous  bat- 
tleship, the  Oregon,  en  route  for  China,  had 
run  ashore  on  an  island  in  the  Gulf  of  Pechili  ; 
but  a  week  later  she  was  saved  with  no  damages 
that  could  not  be  hastily  repaired  in  the  Japanese 
dry  dock  at  Kure.  Notwithstanding  tlie  rapidity 
of  the  conflagration,  by  the  middle  of  July  tlie 


peril  "  is  to  treat  tin 
brother.     As  to  tlie  immediate  crisis,    furtli 
more,    it    is    well    to    withhold   judgment   until 
authentic  news  can  m  had. 

It  is  fortunate  for  the  sensibilities 
Htadiagfor   the    civilized   world    that  the    acti 
(*8fflj(.     (-oiiise  of  events  in  China  can  only  be 
guessed  from  the  bewildering  succession  of  con- 
tradictory reports  that  have  been  served  u 
Shanghai  daily  since  the  Review  of  Reviews 
went  to  press  last  month.      At  that  time  Adniii 
Seymour's  force  of   English,   Russian,  Genua 
American,  French,  and  Japanese  troops  sent  o 
to  the  relief  of  tlie  legations  was  evidently 
trouble  somewhere    between   Tientsin    and    T 
king.     On  June  2(!,  the  expedition  returned  tc 
Tientsin.     It  had  failed   to  coine  within  twenty 
five  miles  of  Peking,  had  lost  nearly  300  men 
battle  with    comparatively  enormous    masses 
Chinese    insurgents   and    soldiers,   and    thought 
itself  lucky  to  escaj>e   annihilation.     Seymour's 
failure  brought  to  the  world  the  first  realization 
of   the  overwhelming   nature    of    the    trouble. 
Gen.    A.    R.  Ciiaffee  was  at  once  ordered  to  go 
from  Manila  to  Cliina  to  take  command  of  the 
American   troops   there ;    6,300   troops  destined 
for  the  Philippines  were  oitlered  to  proceed  to 
China  instead,  in  addition  to    the  Ninth  Regi- 
ment, sent   from  Manila  ;  and  preparations  are 
being    made    by    Secretary    Root    to    make    the 
United  States  force  in  China  number  15,000  as 
BOOH    as   the    remainder  can    be    recruited    and 
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aionaries  in  tlie  populous  Yangtse  Valley,  far  to 
tlie  south.  To  tlie  north,  even  Korea  was'infected 
with  the  Boxer  craze  ;  and  finally  there  came 
word,  on  July  15,  that  a  Chinese  force  had  in- 
vaded Russian  territory  and  bombarded  Blago- 
ventschensk.  the  capital  of  the  Russian  Province 
of  Amur.  Two  days  later  Russia  declared  iliac 
a  state  of  war  existed  in  certain  districts  of  tliis 
province,  where  the  rioters  had  destroyed  the 
railroads  and  murdered  Russian  officials  and 
workn[ieii. 


powers  had  assembled  at  Taku  and  Tientsin  a 
force  of  about  30,000  troops,  of  which  5,500 
were  Russians,  20,000  Japanese,  2,600  British, 
1,400  Americans,  1,000  Germana,  and  the  re- 
mainder Austri&Ds  and  Italians,  while  more  than 
twice  this  number  of  European  soldiers  were  pre- 
paring for  Cbiaese  service. 

In  the  meantime,  Chinese  troops, 
land  tin  consisting  of  soldiers  in  the  regular 
*'"*"'"■  army  as  well  as  Boxers,  attacked  the 
allies  in  Tientsin.  On  July  2,  the  women  and 
chddreik  were  sent  away,  and  for  the  following 
ten  davs  the  Chinese  bombarded  the  foreign  set- 
tlement. On  July  9,  11,  and  13,  ther«  were 
heavy  engagements.  On  the  last  date,  Colonel 
Liscura,  of  the  Ninth  U.  R.  Regiment,  was  killed 
in  an  unsuccessful  attempt  of  the  allied  forces  to 
storm  the  native  city  of  Tientsin.  Next  day  the 
native  forts  were  finally  captured  by  the  allies, 
with  a  total  loss  of  aliout  875  men,  of  whom  215 
were  Americans.  Doubtless  the  successful  oppo- 
sition to  Admiral  Seymour's  relief  force  and  the 
heavy  loss  inflicted  on  tlie  allies  at  Tientsin  oper- 
ated to  encourage  the  fnrrher  spread  of  the  anti- 
foreign  movement.  The  insurrection  appeared  in 
Southern  Manchuria,  and  the  Catholic  missions 
in  Shantung  were  destroyed,  with  wholesale  mas- 
aacres  of  foreigners  and  native  converts.  Even 
more  ominous  were  reports  of  the  killing  of  mis- 


(Kllled  In  Che  assauU  on  Tientsin.) 

wmitiait  ^^  '*^  ^  "^"'y  ^'  there  was  no  really 
BiaogHUr  authentic  news  of  any  of  the  Jiappen- 
'"  '''*'"»'■  ings  of  the  past  month  in  Peking  ; 
—  not  even  of  the  fate  of  the  legations  and 
thi'ir  guards.  The  world's  capacity  for  horror 
will  scarcely  suffice  to  do  justice  to  a  final  con- 
firmation of  the  numberless  rumors  of  the  tor- 
ture and  massacre — aft«r  they  had  shot  their 
women  and  children — of  all  the  Europeans  in 
the  capital.  The  Unit<?d  States  Consul -General 
at  Shanghai  reported,  on  July  3,  that  two  lega- 
tions were  still  standing  in  Peking;  but  he  added 
that  the  Emperor  and  Empress- Dowager  were 
prisoners  in  the  palace,  and  that  Prince  Tuan 
and  his  Boxer  soldiers  were  in  control  of  every- 
thing. Prince  Tuan,  the  father  of  the  heir- 
apparent  to  the  Chinese  throne,  is  consistently 
desorilied  in  all  the  reports  from  China  as  the 
relentless  and  savage  enemy  of  the  foreigners, 
who  have,  according  to  the  same  report,  found  a 
friend  in  Prince  Chmg.    According  to  the  reports 


isa 
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from  Shanghai,  on  July  6  the  Boxers,  includ- 
ing their  inembera  among  tlie  Imperial  troops, 
opened  fire  with  artillery  on  the  Brilish  Lega- 
tion, to  which  the  foreign  residents  of  Peking 
and  the  legation  guards  had  betaken  themselves. 
The  Shanghai  story  says  that  on  the  following 
day  Prince  Tuan's  forces,  aided  by  the  Chinese 
General  Tung  Fuh  Siang,  overcame  the  defense 
of  Prince  Ching  and  his  followers,  battered  down 
the  legation  walls  with  cannon,  and  put  every 
foreigner  to  the  sword  in  a  debauch  of  unspeak- 
able atrocities.  At  this  writing  there  exists  little 
ground  for  hope  that  this,  or  something  like  it, 
has  not  occurred.  As  early  as  June  24,  Sir 
Robert  Hart,  the  veteran  commissioner  of  mari- 
time customs,  a  man  of  iron  nerve,  possessing 
an  unparalled  influence  with  the  Chinese,  sent 
out  a  note  by  a  trusted  runner,  saying  that  the 
situation  was  desperate,  and  begging  for  imme- 
diate aid.  On  July  11  an  Imperial  decree  pur- 
porting to  come  from  Peking  was  given  to  the 
world  by  ti^a  Chinese  foreign  '  ministers.  It 
admitted  the  earlier  assassination  of  Baron  von 
Ketleler,  the  German  minister.  This  Peking 
decree,  the  only  ofiicial  statement  of  the  Chinese 
Government's  positipn  that  has  been  made,  ac- 
cuses the  allied  fleets  of  beginning  the  fight  that 
ended  with  tbe  capture  of  Taku,  and  promises  to 
niake  every  effort  to  protect  the  lives  and  prop- 
erty of  foreignei's  from  the  so-called  insurgents. 
The  United  States  and  France  gave  the  Chinese 
ministers  in  Washington  and  Paris,  respectively, 
cipher  messages  to  be  transmitted  to  their  en- 
voys in  Peking  ;  and   on  July  20,  a  week  after 


(From  Ilia  latest  photograph.) 

these  inquiries  were  sent,  a  cipher  message  was 
received  by  Secj-etary  Hay  from  Minister  Conger, 
as  follows  :    "In  British  Legation.      Under  con- 
tinued shot  and  shell  from  Chinese  troops.     Quick 
relief  only  can  prevent  general  massacre."     Un- 
fortunately, this  message  was  itself  undated;  and 
though  in  the  first  flush  of  relief  at  an  evidently 
genuine  communication  from  Mr.  Conger,  there 
was  a  generat  acceptance  of 
the  theory  that  it  was  an  an- 
swer to  Secretary  Hay's  in- 
quiry, all  the  evidence  made 
pubhc  at  the  time  of  our  go- 
ing to  press  went  to  show  that 
the  cablegram   was  a   long- 
delayed  message,  whicli  was 
probably    sent     in    the    last 
daysof  June.      Whoever  was 
in    power    at    Peking    sum- 
moned Viceroy  Li  Hung 
Chang  to  the  capital,  and  the 
old     earl    proceeded    thence 
from  Canton  by  way  of  Hong- 
kong— in  all  probability  for 
the    purpose    of    v:i^'ing    his 
astute    mind  to    the  task  of 
devising  means  for  lighten- 
ing the  retribution  to  fall  on 
Peking.     The   English  paid 
him  official  honor  at  IIomk- 
id  gave  htm  a  naval 


escort  on  his  way  northward. 


RECORD  OF  CURRENT  EVENTS. 


POLITICS  AND  OOVERNHENT-AMERICAN. 

JuDe  S3.— Porto  Rico  U  creHt«d  a  customs- col  lection 
district  by  the  Trfasury  Department. 

Jane  25. — The  Navy  Department  decides  to  put  auper- 
posed  turrela  on  three  o(  the  new  bnttlesbips. 

June  38.— Illinois  Denioi.r«ts  nominate  Samnel  Al- 
schuler  for  goiernor  Arltansaa  Democrats  nominate 
Jefferson  Da^  is  for  governor 

June 27.— Maine  Kepiibhcans  nominate  Dr.  John  P. 
Hill  for  goiernor  Verniunt  Hepubllcaas  nominate 
VT.  W.  Stickney  for  governor 

June  28 The  Proliibitionists,  in  national  convention 

at  Chicago,  nomlnat«  John  G  Woolley,  of  Illinois,  (or 
President,  anil  Henry  B  MetcaK  o(  Khode  Island,  for 

Vice-President Michigan  Republicans  nominate  Col. 

A.  T.   Bliss  tor   governor Minnesota   Kepublicans 

nominate  Cnpt.  S.  R.  Van  Satit  for  governor. 

June  30.— The  United  States  TreaMUry  ends  the  liEcal 
vear  nith  a  surplus  of  receipts  above  e.ipeudi lures  of 
180,000.000. 

July  4.— The  Democratic  National  Convention  assem- 
ble.s  at  Kansa,t  City. 

July  5. — The  Democratic  National  Convention  adopts 
n  platform  and  unanimously  nominates  WilliHm  J. 
liryan,  of  Nebraska,  for  President. ...Gen.  Francis  V. 
tireene  is  elected  president  of  the  Xeiv  York  County 
Republican  Committee. 

July  O.^The  Democratic  National  Convention  nomi- 
nates Adiai  K.  Stevenson,  of  Illinois,  for  Vice-President 
....The  Silver  Republican  convention  at  Kansas  City 
nominates  William  J.  Bryan  for  President, 

July  T.— The  Silver  Republicans  nominate  AdIai  E. 
Stevenion  for  Vice-President. 

July  II.— West  Virginia  Republicans  nomEiiate  Albert 

B.White  for  governor Maine  Democratic  nominate 

Samuel  L.  Lord  for  governor. 

July  12,— President  McKinley  and  Governor  Roose- 
velt are  formally  notified  of  their  noininations  for  Presi- 
dent, and  Vice-President,  renpectively,  by  commilteesol 

the  Republican  National  Convention Nebraska  Fu- 

sionists  renominate  Governor  Poynter. 

July  13.— Chairman  Hanna  announces  the  names  of 
the  nienibera  of  the  Republican  executive  camiwign 


July  IT,— Governor  Roosevelt  speaks  at  St.  Paul  on 
the  issues  of  the  campaiisn.  under  the  anspice>.  of  the 

League  of  Republican  Chilis Kentucky  Reimblicans 

nominate  John  W,  Yerkes  for  governor. 

July  19.— Kentucky  Denmcviits  nominate  J.  C.  \V. 
Beckham  for  governor Florida  Repubticntis  nomi- 
nate J.  N.  Coombs  for  governor. 

July  20.— Nebraska  Middle  of  the  Road  Populists 
name  a  State  ticket. 

POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT-FOREIGN. 
June  23. —The  German  Hundesraib  pa.s,scs  the  meat- 


June  24.- New  Italian  and  Portuguese  ministries  are 

June  26.— The  British  forces  for  Che  relief  bf  Coomns- 
sie  suffers  a  revertte  at  the  hands  of  ^he  rebellious  Aab- 

June  38.— After  a  debate  in  the  French  Chamber  on 
army  discipline, 
the  Nationalists 
are  defeated  on  a 
resolution  by  M, 
Sembat  by  a  vot« 
of  338  to  13», . . . 
Siunor  Villa  is 
elected  president 
of  the  Italian 
Parliament. 

July  3. -The 
British  House  of 
Lords  passes  the 
Australian  Com- 
monwealth bill. 
An  imperial 

lished  In  Russia 

providing  tor  the 
partial  abolition 
of   the   Siberian 

cou.'ST  i,AMHooKFF.  July  4,  —  Gen- 
(Mentlontd  »s  the  probable  succesaor  «"'  Jamont,  in- 
to Count  Muravleir  as  Huasian  foreign  spector  -  general 
mlnlater.)  of   the  French 

from  the  general  staff,  owing  to  differences  with  the 

July  U, — In  the  liritish  House  of  Lords,  a  motion  to 
appoint  a  commission  to  consider  the  claims  of  Irish 
landlords  is  defeated, 

July  i». — General  Porfirio  Diaz  is  retilected  President 
of  Me.tico. 

July  10. — The  French  Parliament  is  prorogued. 

July  13. — Queen  Victoria  approves  tlie  selection  of 
the  Karl  of  lloiieloun  as  Governor  General  of  the  Aus- 
tralian Commuinveiilth, 

July  17.— The  Roumanian  ministry  resigns  office. 

July  IS. — The  Canailinn  Parliament  is  prorogued. 

July  liO.— Tiie  Caiie  Colony  Parliament  is  opened. 
INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS, 

June  '24.— The  United  Stales  Government  makes  an- 
otlier  <leniand  on  the  Porte  for  the  indemnity  due  for 
losses  to  American  subjects  during  the  Armenian  mav 

|H)rt  duties  from  15  t 
Colombia. 


Preaident  McKiiiley  will  Iw  readily  recognized  in  the  picture.  At  hia  left  U  Senator  Lodge,  of  MBBsatlmsettH.  Imme- 
diatelf  beLliid  llie  Vrenldeiit  is  Fmtik  WiUierbee.  of  New  York ;  *.  Beimtor  Falrbnnks.of  Indiarm :  5.  Colonel  Dtck.ot  Ohioi 
B,  eenatorHnnna:  7,  (ieorge  B".  Corttlyou,  tlio  FroBident'a  Secretary;  S.  Clmrles  G.  Dawea,  Comptroller  of  tlie  Currency; 
B,  R-C.  Kerens,  of  SUsaouri;  1(1,  W.  B.  Heyburn,  of  Idnho;  11.  Charles  Emory  Smith:  IS.  Cornelias  N.  Bliss,  ot  New 
York  i  13,  Colonel  Parker,  of  Hawull ;  H.Dr.  Leslie  B.  Wuril.  of  New  Jersey ;  15.  L.  B.  Vllmpton.  of  Connecticut. 


Spain  AxiDg  the  ItmitB  ot  their  respective  posse. 

July  10.— A  reciprocity  agreement  bet  ween  the  United 
States  and  Germany  is  concluded. 

July  13.— The  luilian  Chamber  of  Deputies  ratifies 
the  commercial  treaty  with  the  United  States. 

July  14. — President  McKinley  issues  a  proclamation 
putting  the  Detv  reciprocity  arrangement  with  Germany 
into  effect. 


THE  CRISIS  i: 


May  21.^The  members  o(  the  diplomatic  corps  in 
Peking  make  a  formal  demand  upon  the  Chinese  Gov- 
ernment to  suppress  tlie  Boxer  movement. 

May  29. — In  response  to  a  request  for  aid  from  the 
United  Stites  Consul  at  Tientsin,  Admiral  KempR 
sends  100  American  marines  and  sailors  from  Taku, 
these  being  the  first  Caucasian  troops  to  arrive  at  Tien- 
twin. 

June  10, — Vice- Admiral  Sir  Edward  Seymour,  com- 
mander-in-chief on  the  British  China  Station,  starts 
from  Tientsin  for  Fekinfc  with  a  relief  force,  nnm- 
liering  3,900,  composed  of  detachments  from  Che  allied 


June  12. — Telegraphic  communication  between  Pe- 
king and  the  coast  suspended. 

June  13.— It  Is  reported  that  the  American  Methodist 
mission  at  Tientsin  has  been  burned,  and  that  about 
160  persons  have  been  killed. 

June  10.— The  murder  of  Baron  von  Ketteler.  the  Ger- 


man minifeler  at    Peking,   is  reports! Telegraphic 

communication  with  Tientsin  is  cut  ofT. 

June  17.— The  Boxers  liegin  a  siege  of  Tientsin 

The  (Chinese  forts  at  Taku  fire  on  the  foreign  warships, 
which  l)oml>arcl  and  capture  the  fortilleations. 

June  18.— The  British  Government  orders  two  regi- 
ments to  proceed  from  India  Co  Hongkong,  Brig.-Gen. 
Sir  Alfred  Gaselee  being  appointed  commander. 

Juue  ID.- The  first  attack  upon  tlie  British  T,.egatioD 

in  Peking  occurs The  foreign  niinisCers  in  Peking 

are  Hiven  twenty-four  hours  in  which  to  leave  the  city, 
but  they  refuse  to  go. 

June  "20. — The  iibvhI  officers  of  the  allied  powers  in 
Chinik  issue  a  proclamation,  stating  that  they  intend  to 
use  armeil  force  only  against  the  Uoxers  and  those  peo- 
ple who  oppose  them  iu  the  march  to  Peking  for  the 
rescue  of  their  fellow  countrymen. 

Juue  ai.— The  destruction  of  the  American  Consulate 
and  much  of  tlie  foreign  concessions  at  Tientsin  is 
reported. 

June  23, — The  foreigners  in  Tientsin  are  relieved  by 
the  allied  force  from  Taku  with  smnll  losses. 

June  24.  — Kenr-Admirnl  George  C.  Kemey,  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  Asiatic  StHtlon  of  the  UnilMl 
States  Xavy,  is  ordered  to  go  witli  the  DrKvktyn  from 
Manila  to  Taku,  and  to  assume  conlinan<t  o(  the  Ameri- 
can squadron  there,  Kear-Admiral  Kemptl  remaining 

at  Taku  as  second  in  command Admiral  Seymour 

is  surrounded  U'u  miles  from  Tientsin,  and  a  force  is 

sent  from  Tientsin  to  relieve  him Sir  Robert  Hart, 

the  Imperial  commissioner  of  mnntime  customs,  sends 
message  from  Peking  sajing,  '-Situation  desperate; 
make  baste." 

June  25.— The  Czar  orders  that  the  Russian  troops  In 
tbe  Siberian  Amur  district  be  raised  to  a  war  footing. 
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June  26.— The 
Peking  relier 
expedition, 
conimandeil  by 
Admiral    Sey- 


tered  such 
Btrotig  and  con- 
tinued opposi- 
tion that  it  is 
ImpusHilile  to 
reach   Peking 

IosBa»  incurred 
in  the  expedi- 
tion are  Minted 
as  la  killed  and 
830    wounded. 

Brig.  -  Gen. 

Adua  H.  Chaf- 
fee ix  ordered 
from  the  Unit^ 
ed  States  to 
China  to  take 
command  of 
the  American 
troops  there. 
June3T.-The 


Tunn,  open  Are  with  artiUer]'  upon  the  British  Lega- 
tion in  Peking,  wliere  the  allies  are  concentrated 

Emperor  William,  ot  Germany,  promises  to  pay  1,000 
taela  (about  JTaO)  to  any  one  accomplishing  the  deliver- 
ance of  any  foreigner  of  any  nationality  who  is  .'itill 
shut  up  in  Peking. 

July  T. — After  an  all-night  bombardment,  the  Boxers 
force  an  entrance  into  the  British  I^egation  at  Peking, 
an'd,  acconling  to  report,  all  the  foreigners  are  massa- 
cr«l.  Prince  Tuaii  is  aided  by  reikis  commanded  by 
Gen.  Tung  Fuh  Slang,  and  they  are  opposed  by  Impe- 
rial troops  under  Prince  Ching  and  Gen,  Wang  Weng 
Shoo. . .  .Italy  decides  to  send  3,t2UO  soldiers  to  China. 

July  8. — The  United  Stales  decides  to  send  directly  to 
China,  instead  of  tlie  Philippines,  6,200  troops  which 
bad  been  under  orders  for  the  East. 

July  9.— A  force  of  the  allies,  led  by  Colonel  Dorward. 
commander  of  the  British  troops  at  Tientsin,  attack 
the  Cliinese  troops,  capture  four  guns,  and  inflict  a  loss 
ot  350  killed. . .  .The  Ninth  L'niled  States  Infantry  Regi- 
ment arrives  at  Taku  from  Manilit.  The  American 
warship  Ornohft^l  also  arrives  at  Taku,  au<l  lands  350 

marines It  is  reported  thMt  the  German  Catholicand 

American  mission  stations  in  Shantung,  and  in  Mukden, 
Manchuria,  have  lieen  destroyect.  The  massacre  ot  40 
foreigners  and  100  native  converts  at  Tal-Yuen-Fu,  capi- 
tal of  the  Province  of  Shftnsi,  is  reported  —  The  Japa- 
nese Government  decides  to  increase  ita  force  in  China 
to  23,000  men  and  5,000  horses. 


(Heado(theChri( 


en  by  the  allies. 

June  38.— The  United  States  battleship  Oregon  tuns 
ashoreon  an  island  in  the  Gulf  ot  Pechill,  35  miles  north- 
east of  Chefoo It  is  reported  that  the  Presbyterian 

mission  at  Wei  Hein,  the  largest  one  in  China,  has 
been  burned. 

June  30.— The  British  and  RusMan  admirals  at  Taku 
decide  that  it  is  ini|>ossible  to  relieve  Peking  without 
a  much  larger  force. 

July  2. — Admiral  KempHf  reports  the  burning  of  the 
American,  Italian,  and  Dutch  legations  at  Peking. 

July  3. — The  foreign  settlements  at  Tientsin  are 
bombarded,  and  heavy  shelling  continues  fur  the  next 

ten  days At  the  deiiarture  ot  a  German  naval  de- 

tnchroent  lor  China,  Kni|>eror  William  declares  that  the 
powers  do  not  desire  the  partition  of  China,  but  that 
the  murder  ot  the  Gerniim  minister  niust  be  avenged. 

It  Is  decided  to  send  15.000  German  troops  to  China 

The  BritLth  PHrllarnentary  Secretary  of  State  for  For- 
eign Affairs  announces  that  Great  Britain  has  unlered 
10.000  men  from  Indiato  China. ..  .The  French  MInisTer 
of  Foreign  Affairri  declares  that  France  does  not  wish 
the  dlslntegratiini  of  China,  and  does  not  desire  war. 

July  4. —The  Chinese,  numlwrlng  10,000,  under  com- 
mand of  General  .Mo.  and  with  much  artillery,  reoocupy 
the  Tientsin  arsenal..,, The  Frendi  Minister  of  Marine 
orders  two  more  cruisers  to  proceed  to  China, 

July  6. — The  Orcyoti  is  successfully  floaled  oft  the 
rocks,  and  starts  for  the  Japanese  <lry-duck  at  Kure, , , . 
The  Italian  Ministry  decidei  to  onler  three  more  war- 
ships to  China,  and  sanctions  an  appropriation  of 
3,000,000  lire  tor  the  expedition. 

July  6.— The  Boxers,  under  the  leadership  of  Prince 


(Reported  killed  at  Peking  on  July  12.) 
July  10.— The  allies  at  Taku  and  Tienlwn  on  this 
date  are  as  follows  :  Russians,  8.348  ;  Japanese,  5,334  ; 
British.  3,5T5;  Americans,  1,400:  Germans,  1,038,  and 
small  detachments  ot  Austrlans  and  Italians,  bringing 
the  total  np  to  21,304 The  United  States  Govern- 
ment makes  public  a  statement  ot  its  position  regard- 
ing China,  which  declares  that  no  partition  of  China  Is 
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desired,  nnd  thaX,  the  purpose  of 
Ihe  UiiiWd  Suites  is  to  rescue 

American  interests  bii<I  bring 
about   penuaDent  peace   lu 

July  11.— The  Cliinese  troops 
niake  an  attack  on  the  railway 
station  at  Tientsin,  but  are 
repulsed  with  a  loss  of  500 
kille<1....An  I  in  perial  edict, 
dated  June  29,  and  giving  a 
at&tenient  of  the  Chinese  Gov- 
ernment's position,  is  mode  pub- 
lic  It  is  announced  that  Ur. 

Mumm  vonSoh 

be  appointed  ( 

to  China  to  succeed  Baron  von 

Ketteler. 

July  13.— The  allies  storm  the 
native  city  of  Tientsin  in  two 

columns,   hut  the   attacks  are  onit 

repulsed  with  heavy  losHes. 

Among  the  Americans  killed  are  Col.  Emeraon  H. 
Liscum,  of  the  Xinth  Infantry,  and  Capt.  Austin  R. 
Davis,  of  the  Marine  Corps.  ^  .It  is  r«porl«d  that  mis- 
sionaries are  killed  and  mission  stations  are  destroyed 
at  Honan  and  Hong-Cliow  In  the  Yaiigtse  district. 

July  14.— The  allies  resume  the  attack  on  the  native 
city  of  Tientsin,  and  succeed  in  making  a  bi-each  in 
the  walls  and  capturing  all  the  forts,  inclwllng62  guns. 
The  Americans  lost  about  215  in  killed  and  wounded, 
and  the  rest  of  the  allies  about  560 The  Boxers  be- 
come active  in  Korea  and  destroy  a  Catholic  mission. 

July  15.— A  Chinese  force  invades  Russian  territory, 
and  bombards  Blagovestchensk,  the  capital  of  Amur 
Province. 

July  IT.— Certain  parts  ot  the  Amur  territory  are  de- 

clareil  by  Russia  as  in  a  state  of  war  from  July  IT Li 

Hung  Chang,  having  been  appointed  Viceroy  ot  the 
Province  of  Chili,  in  which  Peking  Is  situated,  leaves 
Canton  for  Hongkong,  on  his  way  to  the  capital. . .  .A 
statement  is  issued  by  the  United  States  War  Depart- 
ment, showing  that  Uie  number  ot  American  troops  in 
China,  or  on  the  way,  or  available,  is  11,114. 

July  18. — It  Is  announced  that  the  French  Govern- 


ment has  sent  a  circular  to  the  powers,  proposing  that 

the  shipment  of  arms  to  China  he  prohibited The 

appomtment  ot  William  W.  Rockhlll  as  special  envoy 
ot  the  United  States  to  China  is  announced. 

July  10.— The  Chinese  aredefealed  at  Blagovestchensk, 
and  Russian  troops  are  isolated  at  Harliiu,  In  Man- 
churia. 

July  30,— A  me.isage  purporting  to  have  been  sent 
from  Peking  by  United  States  Minister  Conger  about 
July  18  Is  received  at  Washington The  French  Gov- 
ernment receives  a  telegram  trom  the  Emperor  of 
China,  asking  France  to  mediate  bet\{'een  China  and 
the  powers. 

OTHER  OCCURRENCES  OP  THE  MONTH. 

June  24.— Thirty-five  persons  are  killed  in  a  train- 
vrreck  cau>ied  by  a  washout  on  the  Southern  Railway  in 

Georgia As  the  n'sult  of  a  collision  on  the  Chicago 

&  Xorthwest*rn  Railway  near  Depere,  Wis.,  six  per- 
sons are  killed. 

June  35.— The  International  Miners'  Congress  begins 
its  sessions  in  Paris— 73  delegates,  representing  1,183,- 
500  European  miners  liuing  present. 

June  36— Twenty ■  live  new  cases  of  bubonic  plague 
are  reported  in  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

June  38.— The  Yale-Ilarvurd  'varsity  boat-race  at  Xew 
IjOndon,  Conn.,  is  won  by  Yule,  Harvard  winning  the 
tour-oar  and  freshiiian  contests. 

June  29.— A  non-sectiirian  college  of  primary  and  sec- 
ondary education  is  formally  opened  at  Manila,  with  an 
enrollment  of  500  pupils. 

June  30.— The  liit^rrcollegiHle  boat-race  at  Putighkeep- 
sie,  N.  y„  is  won  by  the  I'liiver^ity  ot  Pennsylvania, 
Wisconsin  l>einu  si'<'<mil.  CurncU  tliinl.  and  Columbia 

fourth A  flreatHolHiiien,  N.  J.,  destroys  the  piers  ot 

the  North  (iennan  Lloyd  Steamship  Company,  and 
wrecks  the  steamships  Smilt.  lireincn.  and  Main, 
causing  the  loss  of  alxiut  IT5  lives  and  liro[icrty  amount- 
ing to  tr.ooo.ooo. 

July  2.— The  water-works  reservoir  at  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich.,  bursts,  flooding  a  portion  of  the  city  and  destroy- 
ing about  100  bouses. 
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Jnly  8. — Governor  Roosevelt  is  enthusiastic' It y  re- 
GBlved  at  the  Rough  Riders'  reunion  at  Oklahoma  City 
A  Htatue  of  Washington,  the  gift  of  American  worn- 
cm  Is  unveiled  in  Paris. 

Jolj  *.— A  statue  at  Ijufayett*,  the  gift  of  American 
adiaol  children,  is  presented  to  the  Republic  of  France 
...  -A  trolley-car  accident  in  Tftcoina,  Wash.,  results  iu 
the  death  of  85  persons  and  serious  injuries  to  BOothers. 

Jnly  S. — Fire  caused  by  lightning  results  in  the  loss 
of  property  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  at  Bayonne, 
N.  J.,  to  the  amount  of  «^500,tlOO. 

Jaly  16. — In  the  tnternational  athletic  games  at  Paris, 
AiUMtc&lia  win  16  out  of  the  31  contests  ilurlng  three 
days Christian  Endeavor  meetings  are  held  in  Lon- 

Jaly  17.— Mount  Azunia,  In  Japan,  is  in  eruption ; 
aoO  penonn  are  killed  or  injurtil. 

July  !».— Lord  Roberts  cables  the  occupation  of  Heck- 
poort  by  General  Methueti. 


June  SQ.— Judge  L.  H.  Thompson,  of  the  Vermont 
Supreme  Court,  53 Jasper  F.  Cro|)Bey,  the  artist^  77. 

June  23. — Carl  Sontag,  the  German  comedian.  72. 

JuDe  24. — Martin  J.  Russell,  editor  of  the  Chicago 
Chronicle,  55. 


July  6.— Justice  Job  H.  Lippincott.  of  the  New  Jersey 

Supreme  Court,  58 Dr.  Henry  Barnard,  formerly  a 

well-known  writer  on  education,  DO. 

July  7.— Dr.   John    Ashhurst,  Jr.,  a  well-known  au- 
thority in  surgery,  61. 

July  8.— Dr,  Frederick 
Humphreys,  an  eminent 
homeopatliic  physician,  85. 
July  ».— John  L.  Pen- 
nington, governor  of  Da- 
kota Territory  from   1874 


July  10,— Rear- Admiral 
Greorge  Coch  ran ,  U.  S,  N.  ,61 . 

July  19.— Col.  James  Al- 
fred Deimison,  an  Ameri- 
can who  led  two  invasions 
Into  Abyssinia  for  the 
Khedive  uf  Egypt,  54. 

July  14,— United  Stnt*s 
SennUirJohn  HenryGear, 

of  Iowa,  76 Col.  Henry 

:   Peniisylvauia   iron    manu- 

:.  a  well-known  labor  leadei'. 


McCormick,  a   promini 
tacturer,  69. 
July  15.— George  Chai 


June  25.— Ex-Judgfl  Mellen  Chaml)i!rlain,  of  (.'helsea, 
1U*LS..  79. 

June  26. — Admiral  Frederick  A.  Ma.\'sc,  of  the  British 
X.vy.  67. 

Jane  30.- Hear-Adniiral  .T.ihn  W.  Philip.  U.-SN'.,  OT. 

Joly4.— Sir  Thoma.s  Farrell,  the  sculptor,  president 
of  the  Royal  Hibernian  Acailemy,  72. 


iintor  >ienT  linil  licen  prominent  In  Iowa  public  life  for 
lire  Ihnn  Ihirlj'-llve  years.  He  hitd  nnrveil  as  n  member 
'  the  lillate  Li'tcislatarc.  as  novernor,  as  Ki>pruHrntatlvii 
(.'iinKKHH.  aiiif,  finally,  hb  Cnltud  Stulxs  Reiiatiir.  Ills 
■■rllnit  qunilttii' hail  niailehlm  a  power  la  thi>  ismiicltsiif 
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ICB    CAHICITUBE. 

Marlf  Hanna.  Mr,  MoKlnley's  friends  enjoy  a  pleaeant  event  on  the  Canton  verancia. 

From  the  C?ironicte  (Chicago),  From  the  Jimrnol  (New  York). 


From  the  Tlmee-Democrnt  (Sew  Orli 
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NOT  TO    AHFUTATE.  THAT  ID  T^IK  WHS 

akespeare  aa  he  wonld  write  It  In  1900.) 
From  the  Briiufilyit  Eai/U  (New  Yorkl. 


Mr.  Bryan's  Vic«-PreHide II  tial  partuerships  lire  afford- 
ing the  cirtooniHts  the  same  kind  of  amusement  this 
year  as  in  1896,  when  the  gentleman  from  Nehtuska  was 
BMsocinted  with  Mr.  Sewall,  ut  Maine,  on  one  ticket, 
and  with  Mr.  Wntson.  of  Georgia,  on  another.  This 
year,  it  is  Mr.  Stevenson,  of  Illinois,  and  Mr.  Towne,  of 
MinneiwtA.  Possibly  before  this  iaftue  of  the  Rkv[EW 
appears  it  will  have  lieen  decided  to  have  Mr.  Towne 
retire.  Mr.  Stevenson  is  represented  by  some  of  the 
cartoonists  as  in  the  process  of  transformation  from  an 
□Id-fashioned  Democrat  to  one  of  the  modern  PopiitiHtic 
sort.  Mr.  Hill,  who  escaped  the  Viee-Presldential  noini- 
nation,  is  represented  in  the  last  drawing  on  this  page, 
as  sitting  in  an  astrologer's  anteroom,  with  Governor 
Rooeevelt,  eager  to  ask  questions  about  1S04. 


n  theJoarTial  (Minneapolis). 


B*T*!l--|'r<"n  the  ?V(f«inr  (Slimicnimlla),  Croiu  Uic  llr'-ihlim  WnfiK  (New  York), 
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.-From  the  IForld  (New  York). 


B  YET.— From  tie  Jixa-mA  {Mlnneapollg). 

The  Americnn,  as  well  ns  the  European  cartoonists. 
have  found  ample  scope  for  all  their  ingenuity  in  the 
contradictory  but  alarming  news  thai  bos.  come  from 
China.  The  cartoonists  have,  for  the  most  part,  dealt 
more  effectively  with  the  altuatloa  than  the  editorial 
writers.  There  is  a  fateful  chapter  of  history  summed 
up  In  the  little  cartoon  from  the  Braoklyn  Eafjle  on 
tills  page,  showing  Japan  fettered,  while  the  jealous 
iwwers  were  wrangling  and  China  was  In  conflagration. 


T~From  theBrooMi/iiKngte  (New  York). 


Trb  Powihb:   "If  a lonK-wlnded proclamation  can  reach 
UHfrom  Peking,  why  not  InfonnntloD  about  the  safety  of  tlie 

fprelgnorBV"— Fromtliori™"  (Mlnnoapolia). 
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KuROPA  <U>  the  Chinese):  "  I  Am  afratd  I  shall  hnve  to 
teach  yoo  man QerB.— even  as  I  taoght  the  Sultan,— nnleee 
yoD  behave  rc.armlf."-Fn)mJtfDon«hlne  (London).  C  BOB  OB  Of  the  Powbbs:   "How  dlsBracefull  when  we 

attack  him.  he  defends  himself  I" 
From  La. 


Vtt>iaJ«gaui  (Munk'l 


Willie  the  powers  are  Bnpporting 

BtJirlea  acem  Itkely  tu  fall  upon  tlici 

Frtim  the  KtadiUrfutfa 
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■8  is  HBSured,  because  of  their  trust  of  each  Other.— Fmm  L'Ift  (Berlin) 


The  European  cartoons  reflect 
a  good  deal  of  the  Eentiment  ex- 
pressed in  thK  Emperor  Wil- 
liam's (amouH  drawing  of  some 
four  and  a  bal  (  years  ago.  Some 
of  our  readers  will  remember 
that  we  made  use  of  it  for  our 
frontispiece  In  January,  IB96. 
We  bring  the  picture  to  mind 
again  by  a  smaller  reproduction, 
which  will  be  found  at  the  top  of 
the  opposite  page.  The  Emperor 
William  did  not  make  the  fin- 
ished drawing,  but  furnished  a 
rough  sketch  and  an  explanation 
of  his  idea,  and  ttie  final  work 
was  done  by  a  well-known  artist, 
Knachfus.  The  alleKorical  flg- 
ureu  represent  the  civilized  na- 
tions of  Europe,  in  front  of  which 
stands  uomalled  the  winged  arch- 
angel Michael,  holding  In  fals 
right  hand  a  flaming  sword. 
"  Hia  countenance,"  to  quote  the 
semi-official  explanation  thatwos 
given  to  the  German  press  in  ISKi, 
"Is  turned  toward  the  female 
tcroup,  HU  features  reflect  grave 
energy,  nnd  his  outstretched  left 
hand,   which    iminta  to  the  ap- 


111  turrin  devil  c1iij|k:]io[) 
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proacblng  horror,  also  em- 
phasizeit  the  itivitrktiou  to  pre- 
pare fur  the  sacred  coaflict," 
The  dark  clouds  id  the  distance 
represent  the  coiiQugratious 
thnt  mark  the  path  of  Chinese 
iovadera  whose  mighty  hosts 
are  Inteot  apoo  the  destruction 
o[  Europe.  The  Chinese  drog- 
oa  carries  the  image  of  Bud- 
dha. Beneath  the  cartoon  the 
Emperor  wrote  an  inscription 
which  called  upon  the  nations 
of  Europe  to  join  in  the  defeiise 
of  faith  and  home.  In  view  nf 
recent  happenings,  thisciirtonii 
has  a  greater  interest  than  ever. 
We  reproduce  I>eneiith  the  Em- 
peror William's  de>>ign  a  new 
version  of  it  from  t\w.  AimtCT- 
dammer,  in  which  Confucius 
is  repreeenCed  as  calling  upon 
the  Asiatic  peoples  to  defend 
their  sacred  possessions  fmin 
the  threatening  invasion  of  the 
Christian  nations  of  Euro|M>. 
This  satire  is  better  justifted 
by  facts  than  the  Emperor's 
prophetic  warning. 


oon  cIpsigniMl  b^  E 


IP  William  in  18Bi, 
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sHBured.  because  of  their  trust  of  each  other.— From  Vlh  (Berlin 


The  European  cartoons  reflect 
a  good  deal  of  the  sentiment  ex- 
pressed in  the  Emperor  Wil- 
liam's faniouH  drawing  of  some 
four  and  a  half  years  ago.  Some 
of  our  readers  will  remember 
ttiatr  we  made  use  of  it  for  our 
frontispiece  in  Januar]',  1696. 
We  bring  the  picture  to  mind 
again  by  a  smaller  reproduction, 
which  will  be  found  at  the  top  of 
the  opposite  page.  The  Rmperor 
William  did  not  make  the  fin- 
ished drawing,  but  furnished  a 
rough  sketch  and  an  explanation 
of  his  idea,  and  the  final  work 
was  done  by  a  well-known  artist, 
KnacfatUB.  The  alleftorical  flg- 
ureH  represent  the  civilized  na>- 
tiona  of  Europe,  in  front  ol  which 
Btands  UD  mailed  the  winged  arch- 
angel Michael,  holding  in  his 
right  hand  a  flaming  sword. 
"  His  counteuance,"  to  quote  the 
semi-official  explanation  that  naa 
given  to  the  German  press  in  180S, 
"is  turned  toward  the  female 
KTOup.  His  featureareflectgrave 
energy,  and  his  outstretched  left 
hand,   which    points   to  the  ap- 
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BY  STEPHEN  BONSAL. 


THREE  years  ago,  one  of  the  few  men  who 
can  claim  to  know  something  about  China 
stood  with  me  on  the  Anting  gate  of  Peking — 
tlie  gate  from  which  Admiral  Seymour  has  re- 
cently been  driven  back  with  his  relief  column. 
We  were    discussing   the    situation    created  for 
(/hina   by  the  results,   or  rather   by  the  conse- 
quences, of  the  war  with  Japan.      Incidentally, 
we  were  amusing  ourselves  by  watching  the  an- 
tics of  the  Manchu  Bannermen,  who,  as  is  their 
custom,  were  going  through  a  monthly  drill  on 
the   plain    outside.       As   these    tatterdemalions 
:    charged  toward  the  gate,  the  battalions  of  the 
1    ♦ '  infuriated  tigers  "  and  the  '  •  enraged  elephants  " 
:    in  advance,  my  companion  said  : 

* '  What  a  hollow  humbug  of  a  nut  the  Chinese 
question  is  I  We  handle  it  very  gingerly,  and 
with  right.  No  one  can  tell  what  will  come  out 
of  it,  but  some  day  the  brittle  nut  will  be  shat- 
tered by  a  sharp,  decisive  blow.  It  will  fall  into 
a  thousand  pieces,  and  there  will  be  much  dust, 
as  there  should  be;  for,  with  China  falls  the 
oldest  kingdom  in  the  world." 

The  blow  has  been  delivered,  and  the  prophecy 
of  my  friend  brilliantly  verified  ;  yet  I  can  take 
but  little  satisfaction  in  his  successful  exercise  of 
a  rare  gift,  because  he  is  one  of  the  devoted 
band  of  Europeans  and  Americans  who  are,  at 
the  present  writing,  still  besieged  in  the  Lega- 
tion Quarter  at  Peking — once  the  imperial  city 
of  the  great  Khan,  but  to-day  at  -the  mercy  of 
an  ignorant  mob. 

So  swift  has  been  the  march  of  events,  so 
headlong  the  advance  on  the  capital  of  the  revo- 
lutionists, that  only  two  or  three  days  elapsed 
between  the  first  announcement  that  a  band  of 
Boxers  had  burned  a  village  twenty  miles  from 
Peking  and  the  news  that  the  Peking  Govern- 
ment had  gone  over  to  the  insurgents,  and  that 
the  imperial  troops  as  well  as  the  revolutionists 
were  besieging  the  foreign  legations.  When  the 
curtain  lifts,  we  can  only  hope  that  it  will  disclose 
to  view  a  gallant  band  of  survivors  who  have 
triumphed  over  the  numbers  of  their  lawless  as- 
sailants ;  though  at  the  present  writing,  July  1 6,  it 
must  be  confessed,  there  is  little  news  upon  which 
to  base  this  comforting  hope.  As  the  miserable 
incompetency  of  the  Emperor  and  his  advisers 
becomes  apparent,  as  I  read  again  the  Emperor's 
pitiful  edict  of  abdication,  which  I  shall  repro- 
duco  on  another  page,  I  cannot  but  think  that 


if  one  hair  of  the  head  of  a  single  foreign  am- 
bassador, or  of  a  member  of  his  family,  of  the 
many  who  are  besieged  to-day  in  Legation  Street, 
is  hurt,  Kwang  Su  will  never  have  a  Manchu 
successor,  and  that  perhaps  the  immemorial 
words  with  which,  since  the  time  of  Solomon, 
the  Emperor  of  China  has  been  proclaimed  the 
Son  of  Heaven  in  the  coronation -hall  have  been 
heard  for  the  last  time  in  the  mysterious  precincts 
of  the  Purple  Forbidden  City. 

From  June  24  to  this  writing,  we  have  received 
no  news  of  undisputed  authenticity  from  Peking. 
The  situation  was  then  considered  desperate  by 
those  besieged  in  the  legations.  Their  only 
hope  was  in  an  immediate  rescue  by  the  relief 
column  from  Tientsin.  Since  then  Admiral  Sey- 
mour has  been  compelled  to  retreat,  and  the 
stories  of  the  final  massacre  of  the  besieged  re- 
ceived in  Shanghai  and  Canton  are  becoming 
more  circumstantial.  The  consuls  in  the  treaty 
port  seem  to  have  given  up  all  hope,  and  agree 
that  we  shall  never  know  more  than  we  do  at 
present  of  the  last  moments  of  Mr.  Conger,  Sir 
Robert  Hart,  Sir  Claude  Macdonald,  and  all  the 
foreign  ministers,  their  official  families,  the 
guards,  and  other  refugees  who  when  least  heard 
of  were  fighting  their  hopeless  fight  against  over- 
whelming odds  in  the  British  Legation.  If  this 
news  should  in  the  main  prove  true,  the  Chi- 
nese Government,  by  the  connivance  of  its  offi- 
cials in  the  acts  of  the  Imperial  troops  and  the 
Boxers,  has  placed  itself  beyond  the  pale  of  civil- 
ization. In  the  annals  of  history  throughout  the 
darkest  ages,  there  is  no  record  comparable  to 
this  as  an  outrage  upon  humanity  and  interna- 
tional usage.  In  modern  times  the  tragedy  of 
Cawnpore  was,  after  all,  the  uprising  of  a  half-sub- 
dued race  against  hated  masters.  The  murder  of 
Sir  Louis^  Cavagnari,  the  British  agfent  in  Kabul, 
was  the  act  of  the  savage  Afghans,  who  merely 
acted  as  they  had  been  taught  to  act — to  strike 
when  they  had  the  power.  But,  so  far  as 
we  know  at  present,  there  is  nothing  to  be 
offered  in  extenuation  of  the  tragedy  at  Peking. 
The  murder  of  Baron  von  Ketteler  in  front  of  the 
foreign  office  and  on  the  public  street  may  have 
been  an  accidental  explosion  of  anti-foreign  feel- 
ing on  the  part  of  an  assassin,  which  perhaps 
could  not  have  been  foreseen  and  prevented  by 
the  government  to  which  he  was  accredited,  but 
the  subsequent  tragedy  at  the  British  Legation  is 
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lacking  in  all  the  elements  of  a  deed  done  in  hot 
blood.  It  was  coolly  and  deliberately  planned 
and  persisted  in  with  diabolical  steadfastness  of 
purpose  for  many  days.  Owing  to  the  heroic  re- 
sistance of  our  people,  the  invaders  of  the  extra- 
territorial soil — as  much  a  part  of  England  as 
Westminster — were  repeatedly  driven  back,  and 
there  was  much  time  for  wiser  counsels,  if  any 
were  offered,  to  be  heeded.  The  delay,  how- 
ever, was  utilized  in  a  different  manner,  and  the 
t  destruction  of  the  legation  and  the  massacre  of 
its  gallant  defenders  was  only  finally  accom- 
plished by  utilizing  the  resources  of  the  Peking 
arsenal.  The  walls  of  the  legation  were  battered 
down  by  the  Imperial  siege  trains,  manned  by 
Imperial  uniformed  troops. 

It  should  ever  be  present  in  our  minds  that 
this  massacre  was  not  the  act  of  Redskins  or 
Congo  savages.  It  was  accomplished  under  the 
leadership  of  some  of  the  highest  officials  of  the 
Chinese  Government.  And  the  act  is  approved 
by  a  people  who  for  four  thousand  years  have 
observed  in  some  measure  the  usages  of  public 
law,  the  sacredness  of  the  person  of  the  ambas- 
sador, and  the  inviolability  of  the  precincts  of 
a  legation.  The  people  who  stormed  the  lega- 
tions in  Peking  and  put  their  occupants  to  death 
knew  that  they  were  not  engaged  in  simple  man- 
slaughter; and,  when  the  time  comes,  their  pun- 
ishment should  be  measured  out  to  them  ac- 
cordingly. 

THE    LESSON    OF    THE    REVOLUTION. 

Before  endeavoring  to  trace  the  course  of 
recent  events  in  China  with  the  purpose  of 
throwing  some  light  on  the  present  situation,  I 
must  point  out  what,  to  my  mind,  is  the  most 
dangerous  feature  of  the  revolution  with  which 
we  are  now  brought  face  to  face.  Two  years  ago, 
any  naval  or  army  officer  would  have  staked  his 
life  and  reputation  upon  getting  into  Peking 
from  Tientsin  with  but  five  hundred  Europeans 
or  Americans  behind  him,  all  the  military  forces 
of  the  Chinese  Empire  notwithstanding.  To-day 
we  know  that  Admiral  Seymour,  a  gallant  and 
resolute  ofiQcer,  has,  with  a  column  of  nearly 
three  thousand  picked  men,  not  only  failed  to 
reach  the  capital,  but  been  driven  back  with  con- 
siderable loss  to  his  base,  after  having  been  cut 
off  from  all  communication  with  it  for  nearly  ten 
days.  The  relief  column  was  composed  of  the 
best  material  ;  and  in  Captain  McCalla,  of  our 
Navy,  Admiral  Seymour  had  a  lieutenant  second 
to  none.  These  gallant  sailors  and  marines  car- 
ried with  them  a  number  of  field-guns  and  Gat- 
lings,  and  they  were  spurred  on  to  the  most 
determined  effort  by  the  news  of  the  desperate 
ttnits  to  which  the  occupants  of  the  legations  in 


Peking  had  been  reduced  by  the  besie^ 
lutionists  ;  and  yet,  after  narrowly  escapr^^ 
disaster,  the  relief  column  retreated  upon  Tien- 
tsin. The  conclusion  is  forced  upon  us  that  they 
failed  because  they  met  Chinese  soldiery  of  very 
different  caliber  from  what  they  had  expected, 
with  every  reason,  to  meet  ;  and  it  is  this  fea- 
ture of  the  situation  which  I  must  dwell  upon 
as  being,  in  my  opinion,  more  alarming  than  the 
actual  news  from  Peking,  unpleasant  to  read  as 
that  is.  Travelers  from  the  West  generally  dis- 
agree upon  every  Chinese  question  save  one. 
They  have  been  unanimous  in  pronouncing  the 
Chinese  Army  as  worthless,  and  holding  its  or- 
ganization up  to  contempt.  It  is  true  that  some 
of  the  foreign  officers  who,  from  time  to  time,  of 
recent  years,  have  been  intrusted  with  the  edu- 
cation of  Chinese  recruits,  have  in  some  measure 
dissented  from  this  sweeping  opinion.  In  the 
fall  of  1896,  I  met  in  Nanking  half  a  dozen  Ger- 
man officers  who  had,  at  the  close  of  the  war 
with  Japan,  been  lent  to  the  Viceroy  of  Nanking 
for  the  purpose  of  drilling  his  troops.  I  was 
surprised  to  find  how  enthusiastic  they  were,  and 
with  what  sincere  admiration  they  spoke  of  their 
pupils.  The  ranking  officer  of  this  military  mis- 
sion said  to  me  :  * '  The  Viceroy  seems  to  prefer 
to  send  us  rickety  old  men  or  half -grown  boys  ; 
but  when  we  do  succeed  in  getting  recruits  such 
as  should  only  be  called  to  the  colors, — namely, 
the  physical  ilite  of  men  between  the  ages  of  2U 
and  35, — it  is  surprising  what  excellent  material 
they  are." 

However,  as  all  <- China  hands"  will  admit, 
this  is  an  exceptional  view  of  Chinese  military 
efficiency  ;  and,  after  all,  it  does  not  go  very 
far.  All  Europeans  and  Americans  who  have 
been  in  China  recently  will  be  more  inclined  to 
indorse  the  following  opinion  of  her  defensive 
conditions  and  the  efficiency  of  her  soldiers, 
which  has  lately  appeared  in  the  Wissenschaft- 
liche  Mtttheilungenj  of  Germany,  from  the  pen  of 
Baron  von  Reitzingen,  a  major  on  the  German 
General  Staff,  who  has  studied  the  military  con- 
ditions of  China  very  exhaustively. 

**  In  some  Provinces,"  he  says,  <<  the  soldiers 
are  armed  with  ancient  halberds,  ,or  antiquated 
lances  and  pikes.  In  some  with  Martini  rifles, 
which,  owing  to  neglect,  in  a  very  few  months 
are  little  more  effective  than  the  pikes.  One 
year  Krupp  guns  are  ordered,  the  next  Arm- 
strongs, and  the  year  after  Nordenfelts.  The 
guns  are  brought  out,  remain  lying  about  some- 
where, and  in  a  short  while  it  is  quite  impossible 
to  use  them.  .  .  .  Judged  by  our  conceptions, 
the  Chinese  troops  are,  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses, quite  untrained,  badly  armed,  and  const* 
quently  utterly  useless,^^ 
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These  conclusions  refer  to  the  Manchu  troops 
as  well  as  to  the  *' Green  Banners" — Chinese 
troops  recruited  and  supported  by  the  Provincial 
viceroys.  A  month  ago  1  should  have  agreed 
with  Baron  von  Reitzingen,  as  has  every  other 
traveler  in  China  who  has  put  the  results  of  his 
observations  on  paper,  and  with  Lord  Charles 
Beresford,  whose  witty  if  somewhat  inopportune 
stories  as  to  the  efficiency  of  the  Chinese  soldier 
are  just  getting  into  circulation.  No  one,  how- 
ever, can  read  Admiral  Seymour's  soldierly  ac- 
count of  his  defeat,  which  so  nearly  ended  in  dis- 
aster, without  understanding  that  his  column  was 
not  confronted  bv  the  miserable  Bannermen,  but 
by  soldiers  who  fought  well  and  intelligently. 
Indeed,  T  am  of  the  opinion  that  one  can  best 
obtain  an  idea  of  the  extent  and  strength  of  the 
Boxer  Revolution,  and  see  how  fraught  it  is  with 
danger  to  Western  interests  in  the  East,  by  com- 
paring Baron  von  Reitzingen's  academic  conclu- 
sions of  three  months  ago  with  Admiral  Sey- 
mour's account  of  actual  experiences. 

THE    RULE    OF    THE    EMPRESS    DOWAGER. 

In  the  midst  of  the  confused  avalanche  of  ru- 
mors that  come  to  the  Western  papers  from 
Hongkong  and  Shanghai,  there  are  several  which 
have  been  substantiated  by  official  dispatches, 
and  which  show,  even  could  we  completely  dis- 
card all  the  others  as  being  without  foundation, 
liow  serious  is  the  problem  which  the  chaotic 
state  of  China  presents  to  the  civilized  world. 
If  it  should  be  true  (and  at  the  present  writing 
there  is  little  reason  to  doubt  the  report)  that 
Baron  von  Ketteler,  the  German  Ambassador, 
has  been  murdered  in  the  streets  of  Peking  by 
Imperial  troops,  while  on  his  way  to  the  foreign 
office  on  official  business,  it  is  certain  that  the 
satisfaction  to  be  demanded  by  the  Berlin  Gov- 
ernment for  this  outrage  will  not  stop  short  of 
the  overthrow  and  expulsion  of  the  Manchu 
dynasty  and  the  dismissal  of  the  authorities 
through  whose  connivance  or  weakness  this  at- 
tack upon  the  sacred  person  of  a  public  minister 
has  been  made  possible.  The  action  which  Ger- 
many will  have  to  take  brings  the  whole  question 
of  the  settlement  of  China  on  the  carpet.  Op- 
timists have  held,  for  some  time  past,  that  such 
a  settlement  could  be  effected  by  the  exercise  of 
great  caution  and  deliberation  without  provoking 
a  conflict  between  the  powers  interested  ;  but 
under  the  present  circumstances,  and  in  view  of 
the  drastic  measures  which  Germany  will  now  be 
forced  to  take,  there  is  little  or  no  hope  of  such 
a  peaceful  issue.  To-day,  China  has  in  fact,  if 
not  at  law,  declared  war  upon  the  civilized 
world.  The  capital  has  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
the  insurgents,  and  the  leading  dignitaries  of  the 


empire  are  making  common  cause  with  the  Box- 
ers. Many  of  our  legations  have  been  burned, 
and  the  lives  of  some,  if  not  all,  of  the  representa- 
tives of  the  Western  powers  have  been  taken. 
When  Peking  is  relieved  by  the  allied  forces, 
even  if, — the  whole  truth  being  known, — there 
shall  be  found  to  be  no  further  additions  to  the 
chapter  of  crime,  the  radically  antagonistic  views 
of  the  powers  as  to  the  way  in  which  the  ex- 
traordinary situation  should  be  dealt  with  will 
become  glaringly  apparent.  After  the  govern- 
ment which  is  so  thoroughly  discredited  both  in 
China  and  abroad  has  been  removed,  what  then  ? 
It  would  be  a  daring  prophet,  indeed,  who  would 
venture  to  answer  that  query.  One  thing  only 
is  certain.  The  Imperial  Government  of  Peking, 
if  it  is  still  there,  stands  convicted  of  bad  faith 
and  of  an  almost  incredible  weakness  ;  and  the 
situation  must  be  faced  without  placing  the  least 
reliance  upon  its  promises  and  protestations. 

At  this  juncture,  it  seems  to  me  advisable  to 
look  back  over  the  last  few  vears  in  China  to  see 
whether  some  light  may  not  be  cast  upon  the 
present  situation  by  an  examination  of  the  events 
which  have  led  up  to  it. 

The  history  of  China,  for  the  past  thirty  or 
forty  years,  is  but  the  story  of  the  eventful  life 
of  the  Empress  Dowager,  Tze-Hsi-Tuan-Yu.  It 
cannot  but  strike  the  observer  as  curious  that  in 
the  far  East  of  Asia,  where  the  social  position  of 
women  is  one  of  such  distinct  inferiority,  that 
many  strong  characters  who  have  at  times  dom- 
inated the  situation  should  have  been  members 
of  the  slighted  if  not  despised  sex.  The  high- 
class  Chinese,  who  would  never  think  of  refer- 
ring in  the  most  indirect  way  to  his  wife  ;  who 
would  lose  caste  should  he  wear  mourning  for 
her,  or  appear  at  her  funeral,  or  allow  her  taking 
off  in  any  way  to  disturb  the  even  tenor  of  his  way, 
— would  seem  hardly  more  successful  than  his 
more  courteous  Western  brother  in  escaping  a  pet- 
ticoat government.  I  refer,  of  course,  particularly 
to  the  Empress  Dowager  and  the  late  Queen  of 
Korea,  who,  in  the  eyes  of  at  least  one  admiring 
Western  statesman,  are  the  only  two  men  that  the 
far  East  of  Asia  has  produced  in  our  generation. 
In  1861  the  Senior  Dowager  Empress,  as  she 
was  then  and  is  now  (which  would  go  to  show 
that  her  almost  undisturbed  supremacy  in  Chi 
nese  affairs  is  not  due  to  charms  of  person),  made 
her  first  state-stroke,  and  gave  the  Peking  court 
•  a  taste  of  her  mettle.  With  the  assistance  of 
Prince  Kung  and  the  other  Dowager  Empress, 
Tze-An,  she  seized  upon  the  reins  of  state  after 
the  death  of  her  husband,  the  Emperor  Hien 
Fung.  The  Empress  Dowagers  ruled  very  hap- 
pily and  to  their  own  satisfaction — at  least,  until 
1873,  when  Tung  Che,  the  son  of  Hien  Fung, 
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came  of  age.  He  died  in  1875,  and  there  were 
those  in  Peking  who  said  that  the  Empress  Dow- 
agers assisted  him  '<to  ascend  upon  a  dragon 
and  become  a  guest  on  higli."  Tung  Che  left  no 
heirs  ;  but  shortly  after  his  death,  his  widow, 
Ah-Lu-Te,  announced  that  she  had  hopes  of 
presenting  her  spouse  with  a  posthumous  child. 
Soon  after  this  the  Empress. widow  disappeared. 
It  was  announced  that  she  had  committed  sui- 
cide, and  so  the  posthumous  heir  never  came 
into  the  world.  The  choice  of  Emperor  then 
falling  to  the  family  council,  the  present  Em- 
peror, Kwang  Su,  was  selected.  As  he  was  only 
three  years  old  at  the  time,  his  choice  assured  to 
the  Empress  Dowagers  anollier  long  lease  of  un- 
restricted power  under  the  form  of  a  regency. 
It  is  a  very  difficult  task  to  explain  the  Chinese 
ideas  of  succession  ;  but  it  will  suffice  to  state 
here,  that  the  designation  of  Kwang  Su,  which 
fitted  in  so  admirably  with  the  views  of  the  Em- 
press Dowagers  in  regard  to  a  perpetual  regency, 
was  not  a  popular  one.  It  ran  counter  to  the 
dynastic  traditions  and  pious  prejudices  of  the 
Chinese  ;  and  many  of  the  court  astrologers, 
when  consulted  as  to  the  promise  of  tlie  new 
reign,  are  reported  to  have  shaken  their  heads 
dubiously — though,  like  wise  men,  they  held 
their  peace,  it  being  known  that  the  Empress 
}iad  very  practical  views  on  the  duty  of  sooth- 
sayers. The  objection  seems  to  have  been  that 
Kwang  Su,  being  of  the  same  generation  as  his 
ill-starred  predecessor,  Tung  Che,  the  * '  blessed 
continuity"  of  the  dynasty  was  interrupted;  it 
was  held  by  many  that  the  father  of  Prince 
Tuan,  the  leader  of  the  revolutionists  of  to-day, 
should  have  been  raised  to  the  throne,  and  in  this 
disappointment  may  be  found  the  inspiration  of 
Prince  Tuan's  pivisent  attitude  and  some  expla- 
nation of  the  present  dynastic  situation.  In  the 
eyes  of  many  Chinese,  then.  Prince  Tuan  is 
not  only  popular  because  the  enemy  of  the 
•*  foreign  devils,''  but  because  he  is  thought 
to  have  a  more  divine  right  to  the  throne  than 
any  other  member  of  the  Imperial  Clan  ;  but 
the  Empress  had  the  situation  well  in  hand,  and 
the  matter  ended  with  ominous  whisperings. 
Her  gentle  colleague,  Tze-An,  died  in  1881,  and 
the  Empress  Dowager  Tze-Hsi  ruled  the  empire 
alone  until  1889,  when  Kwang  Su 'came  of  age. 
The  Emperor  soon  showed  himself  mentally  and 
physically  a  weakling.  Most  of  his  edicts  were 
written  by  the  Dowager,  and  no  important  meas- 
ure was  promulgated  without  the  announcement 
being  publicly  made  by  the  young  Emperor  that 
he  had  consulted  the  Princess- Parent,  and  that 
his  decree  was  her  will ;  and  it  soon  became 
apparent  that,  while  Kwang  Su  occupied  the 
throoe,  the  Empress  Dowager  ruled  as  before. 


CONSEQUENCES  OF  THE  JAPANESE  WAR. 

The  Empress  Tze-Hsi  is  admitted  to  be,  even 
by  her  most  bitter  enemies,  an  able  woman. 
The  court  of  the  Emperor  was  deserted,  while 
the  palace  quarters  of  the  Empress  Dowager  were 
crowded.  It  was  recognized  by  every  one  that 
the  nomination  of  her  gatekeeper,  or  the  good 
offices  of  her  band  of  eunuchs,  was  the  only  path 
to  appointment  and  official  promotion.  The  out- 
break of  the  Japanese  War  found  the  Empress 
Dowager  at  the  zenith  of  her  power,  and  the 
Emperor  in  the  greatest  obscurity.  It  was  said, 
indeed,  that  the  sum  of  money  allotted  Kwang 
Su  by  this  female  usurper  was  so  small  that  at 
times  he  experienced  the  greatest  difficulty  in 
meeting  the  expenses  of  his  shabby  court.  At 
this  time,  perhaps  merely  out  of  avarice,  which 
is  said  to  be  her  besetting  sin,  the  Empress  cele- 
brated a  jubilee  of  some  kind  ;  that  is.  an  oppor- 
tunity was  given  the  officers  of  the  empire  to 
send  her  presents,  something  additional  and  over 
and  above  the  regular  percentages  they  were 
paying  on  the  perquisites  of  their  offices.  The 
Japanese  War  rather  interfered  with  the  bril- 
liancy of  the  jubilee  pageant  ;  but  the  Empress 
was  not  to  be  diverted  from  enjoying  to  the 
full  the  solid  business  advantages  of  the  occa- 
sion. While  many  of  the  fetes  were  dispensed 
with,  in  view  of  the  invasion  of  the  *' despised 
dwarfs,"  it  w^as  noticed  that  such  viceroys  and 
other  high  officials  who  were  so  careless  as  not  to 
send  handsome  presents  to  Peking  very  shortly 
afterwards  lost  their  places.  The  war  was  pre- 
cipitated by  the  Dowager  Empress  herself,  who 
sent  more  troops  to  Korea  when  her  representa- 
tive there  and  the  Grand  Secretary  Li  had  given 
the  most  solemn  assurances  to  Japan  that  no 
more  should  be  sent.  It  is  well  known  by  what 
energetic  measures  the  Japanese  met  this  breach 
of  faith — how  the  transport  Kowshing  was  sunk, 
and  war  declared. 

By  many  travelers  in  China  it  has  been  main- 
tained that  the  humiliating  disasters  of  the  war 
with  the  Rising  Sun  Empire  passed  almost  un- 
noticed in  Peking,  and  were  never  heard  of  at 
all  in  the  more  remote  Provincial  capitals.  Such 
is  not  my  opinion  ;  and  the  best  proof  that  such 
was  not  the  case  is  shown  by  the  fever  of  re- 
form and  of  new  methods  which,  immediately  after 
the  conclusion  of  hostilities,  overspread  China. 
For  a  time  the  throne  was  bombarded  with  re- 
scripts and  prayers  from  the  Provincial  officials, 
calling  upon  the  Peking  authorities  to  modernize 
their  methods  and  place  the  empire  in  a  better 
state  of  defense.  Even  that  champion  ot  con- 
servatism, Chan -Chih- Tung,  the  Viceroy  of  Nan- 
king, respectfully  addressed  the  throne,  asking 
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that  gun -foundries  be  built  and  powder-mills 
erected  and  railways  constructed  between  the 
various  Provinces.  ''Unless  these  reforms  are 
carried  out  with  great  dispatch,"  admonished  the 
Viceroy,  •*  we  shall  be  undone  "  Other  power- 
ful agencies  were  at  work  on  the  regeneration  of 
China,  the  least  potent  of  which  was  probably 
the  friendly  advice  of  those  of  the  powers  who 
wished  for  the  maintenance  of  the  status  quo  rath- 
er than  a  partition  of  the  vast  empire.  Up  to 
this  time  almost  the  only  source  of  information 
in  regard  to  current  events  open  to  the  Chinese  was 
the  Peking  Gazette,  the  oldest  newspaper  in  the 
world  by  several  centuries.  Unfortunately  for 
China,  the  Peking  Gazette  has  never  deigned  to 
publish  a  "foreign"  page,  and  very  rarely  any 
reference  ;  and  this,  always  couched  in  the  most 
contemptuous  terms,  is  made  in  its  columns  to 
the  '*  despised  outsiders. "  After  the  war  with 
Japan,  however,  newspapers  printed  in  Chinese 
were  smuggled  into  the  country  from  Hongkong 
and  Shanghai,  and  they  soon  obtained  a  very 
large  circulation.  Despite  the  very  severe  edicts 
issued  by  the  Empress  Dowager,  and  the  fact 
that  many  coolies  caught  circulating  the  papers 
were  put  to  death,  the  innovation  could  not  be 
checked.  Further,  modern  books  and  scientific 
treatises  were  translated  from  the  French,  Eng- 
lish, and  German  into  literary  Chinese,  and  were 
eagerly  bought  by  the  literati  kh^  the  **  budding 
students"  whose  mental  pabulum  had  hitherto 
consisted  in  the  **  Analects"  and  the  **  Book  of 
Kings."  A  translation  was  made,  by  a  clever 
Hongkong  Chinaman,  of  the  views  expressed  by 
prominent  Western  writers  on  the  situation  in 
China  ;  and  300,000  copies  of  this  volume  were 
sold  in  three  months.  News  of  the  proposed 
partition  of  China  was,  in  this  way,  widely  dif- 
fused. The  strenuous  efforts  made  by  the  Im- 
perial Government  to  suppress  this,  as  well  as  all 
other  publications  of  an  enlightening  nature, 
met  with  no  success.  Many  of  the  quaint  wood- 
en presses  of  the  kind  upon  which  the  Peking 
Gazette  has  been  printed  for  centuries  were 
burned,  it  is  true  ;  but  new  types  were  quickly 
secured,  and  there  being  no  law  of  copyright, 
every  printer  who  secured  a  copy  of  a  salable 
book  did  not  hesitate  to  print  another  edition 
of  it. 

REFORM    AND    REGENERATION. 

It  was  not  long  before  these  changes  and  the 
spirit  of  unrest  that  was  abroad  in  the  Provinces 
found  an  echo  even  in  Peking.  Officials,  at  first 
of  but  petty  rank,  but  gradually  of  greater 
prominence,  made  it  known  that  they  were  not 
averse  to  a  change  of  methods  in  all  branches  of 
adminiBtration  ;  and,  for  a  wonder,  these  hardy 


reformers,  who  were  encouraged  by  many  of  the 
missionaries  and  supplied  with  funds  by  Chinese 
who  had  found  wealth,  and  security,  and  knowl- 
edge, beyond  the  seas — in  Hongkong,  the  Malay 
Peninsula,  Java,  and  the  Straits — were  not  sum- 
marily dealt  with.  In  the  popular  unrest  and 
dissatisfaction,  the  Emperor  saw  an  opportunity 
of  emancipating  himself  from  the  petticoat  gov- 
ernment of  the  Empress  Dowager,  under  which 
he  had  suffered  in  silence  so  long  ;  and  accord- 
ingly, he  allowed  it  to  be  known  that  he  was  not 
at  all  unfriendly  to  the  new  ideas  or  the  Western 
learning.  In  response  to  this  invitation,  efforts 
— under  the  circumstances,  very  daring  efforts — 
were  made  by  the  leading  reformers  to  get  into 
communication  with  the  nominal  Emperor,  but 
with  little  success  ;  for  it  is  said  that,  on  the  few 
occasions  when  the  desired  audience  was  obtained, 
the  reformers  could  see  upon  the  audience- curtain 
the  shadow  of  the  Empress  Dowager,  who  was  tliere 
to  listen,  and  consequently  few  or  none  were  bold 
enough  to  unburden  themselves  of  the  matters 
so  near  their  hearts.  Official  Cliina  soon  fell  into 
two  camps.  The  reactionary  Empress  Dowager 
was  supported  by  nearly  all  the  office-holders, 
who  saw  their  sinecures  threatened  and  the  re- 
gime under  which  they  had  prospered  in  danger 
of  being  swept  away.  Those  who  wanted  office, 
and  quite  a  number  of  the  younger  mandarins 
and  literati  J  who  were  far-sighted  enough  to  see 
that  China  was  fast  approaching  anarchy  or  a 
partition  by  the  powers,  rallied  round  the  Em- 
peror. When  the  moment  was  ripe  for  action, 
the  Dowager  Empress  set  about  her  task  with 
characteristic  energy.  For  some  years  past,  she 
had  not  concealed  her  growing  opinion  that  the 
Emperor  was  unworthy  to  rule.  His  health  left 
much  to  be  desired,  and  no  heirs  were  born  to 
him.  This  latter  misfortune  so  weighed  upon 
the  mind  of  his  real  mother  that  in  1896,  when 
she  suddenly  died,  it  was  pretty  generally  be- 
lieved in  Peking  that  the  unfortunate  woman  had 
committed  suicide  to  avoid  the  contemplation  of 
the  neglected  tombs  (for  who,  in  default  of  cliil- 
dren,  would  burn  incense  or  prayer- papers  be- 
fore her  ancestral  tablets  ?),  and  to  escape  the 
bitter  reproaches  of  the  Empress  Dowager. 

THE  DETHRONEMENT  OF  THE  EMPEROR. 

Tze-Hsi  was  probably  honestly  disappointed  at 
the  n on  appearance  of  an  heir  ;  for  it  is  said 
that  her  preferred  plan  for  regaining  complete 
and  uncontested  control  of  affairs  was  to  ad- 
minister poison  to  the  Emperor  as  soon  as  a 
child  was  born  to  him,  and  then  take  his  heir 
under  her  wing  ;  in  other  words,  to  enter  upon 
another  regency,  the  third  in  her  lifetime.  The 
Emperor's  failure  to  have  issue,  and  his  leaning 
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toward  the  new  learning,  proved,  however,  use- 
ful weapons  in  the  Dowager  Empress'  hand.  On 
September  22,  1898,  she  boldly  seized  the  Im- 
perial Seal.  The  Emperor  himself  announced 
nis  dethronement,  and  a  number  of  the  more 
prominent  reformers  were  put  to  death,  while  not 
a  few  sought  safety  in  flight  to  foreign  countries. 
The  Emperor  proved  so  docile  in  her  hands  that 
the  Empress  did  not  take  the  trouble  to  put  him 
to  death.  It  was,  perhaps,  thought  that  in  such 
an  event  the  powers  might  intervene  ;  but,  be 
this  as  it  may,  Tze-Hsi  decided  to  attain  her  ends 
by  legal  methods,  and  her  final  triumph  was  an- 
nounced in  an  edict  issued  in  January,  1899,  oi 
which  the  poor  Emperor  had  signified  his  ap- 
proval with  a  touch  of  the  vermilion  pencil. 
This  formal  abdication  and  recognition  of  the 
successor  chosen  by  the  Dowager  Empress  was 
immediately  placarded  throughout  the  Empire 
and  published  in  the  Peking  Gazette.     It  reads  : 

While  yet  in  our  infancy,  we  were,  by  the  grace  of 
the  Emperor  Tung  Che,  chosen  to  succeed  him  in  the 
heavy  responsibilities  of  head  of  the  whole  empire  ;  and 
when  his  Majesty  died,  we  sought  da}'  and  night  to  be 
deserving  of  such  kindness,  by  energy  and  faithfulness 
in  our  duties.  We  were  also  indebted  to  the  Empress 
Dowaser,  who  taught  and  cherished  us  assiduously ; 
and  to  her  we  owe  our  safety  to  the  present  day.  Now, 
be  it  also  known,  that  when  we  were  selected  to  the 
throne,  it  was  then  agreed  that  if  ever  we  should  have 
a  son,  that  son  should  be  proclaimed  heir  to  the  throne. 
But  ever  since  last  year  [1898],  we  have  been  constantly 
ill ;  and  it  was  for  this  reason  that,  in  the  eighth  montli 
of  that  year  [the  date  of  the  coup  dHaf},  the  Empress 
Dowager  graciously  acceded  to  our  urgent  prayers  and 
took  over  the  reigns  of  government,  in  order  to  instruct 
OS  in  onr  duties.  A  year  has  now  passed,  and  still  we 
find  ourselves  an  invalid  :  but  ever  keeping  in  our  mind 
that  we  do  not  belong  in  the  direct  line  of  succession, 
and  that,  for  the  sake  of  the  safety  of  the  empire  of  our 
ancestors,  a  legal  heir  should  be  selected  to  the  throne, 
we  again  prayed  the  Empress  Dowager  to  carefully 
cfaooee  from  among  the  members  of  the  Imperial  Clan 
such  a  one ;  and  this  she  has  done  in  the  person  of  Pu 
Chan,  son  of  Tsai  Ti,  Prince  Tuan. 

We  hereby  command,  accordingly,  that  Pu  Chun, 
the  son  of  Tsai  Yi,  Prince  Tuan,  be  made  heir  to  the 
late  Emperor  Tung  Che. 

While  these  events  were  taking  place  at  court, 

news  came  in  from  the  Provinces  which,  had  the 

Manchu  dignitaries  paid  any  attention  to  it  at  all, 

would  have  convinced  them  that  discontent  was 

widespread,  and  that  the  common  people  of  the 

ooolie  class,  so  long  treated  as  an  insignificant 

factor,  was  about  to  take  a  more  important  part 

I       is  the  administration  of  affairs.     But  the  Manchu 

i       «*fm^ftriiTt«!  paid  so  little  heed  to  the  signs  of  the 

I      times  that,  to  many  of  them,  the  final  outbreak 

I      wm  as  great  a  surprise  as  it  was  to  the  Western 

I      worid.     Last  aaturan  missionaries  and  travelers 

^.. ............. 


treaty  ports  tlie  first  announcement  of  the  new 
secret  society  which  was  every  day  increasing 
the  number  of  its  adherents.  The  society  was 
known,  indifferently,  as  the  **  Long  Swords,"  or 
the  **  Boxers."  By  some,  the  drilling  and  the 
athletic  exercises  which  they  practised  were  the 
subject  of  humorous  comment ;  but  from  theii 
earliest  appearance  on  the  already  stormy  politi- 
cal horizon  it  was  evident  to  intelligent  ob- 
servers of  the  situation  that  they  were  men  of 
action,  and  were  likely  to  take  an  energetic  part 
in  the  settlement  of  the  Chinese  question,  which 
could  not  be  much  longer  postponed. 

RUSSIAN    RESPONSIBILITY. 

The  fact  that  the  *' Boxer"  society  made  its 
first  appearance  in  Manchuria  has  given  lise  to 
the  supposition  that  the  agitation  which  has 
grown  to  such  an  extent  as  not  only  to  overthj-ow 
the  government  of  China,  but  to  menace  the 
peace  of  the  world,  was  fomented  by  Russian 
emissaries  with  the  purpose  of  advancing  Rus- 
sian interests  of  selfish  aggrandizement.  It  has 
been  no  secret  for  any  one  conversant  with  the 
real  condition  of  China  that  the  shadow  of  the 
Siberian  army  corps  along  the  Amoor  and  the 
Ussuri  has  overhung  the  whole  of  northern 
China  for  many  years  past,  and  that  since  Rus- 
sian and  French  intervention  compelled  Japan  to 
retrocede  the  Liatong  Peninsula,  Russia  has  in 
fact,  though  not  in  name,  exercised  all  the  rights 
and  attributes  of  sovereignty  throughout  Man- 
churia ;  that  is,  in  so  far  as  the  conditions  have 
not  been  perfectly  lawless — in  so  far  as  the  rights 
and  duties  of  sovereignty  have  been  exercised  at 
all.  But  when  this  has  been  said,  all  has  been 
.said  that  would  go  to  attach  the  responsibility 
for  the  Boxer  uprising  to  Russia.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  Russians  have  been  the  greatest 
losers  so  far  by  the  uprising  ;  and  their  Man- 
churian  railways  in  construction  have,  it  is  said, 
been  completely  destroyed. 

Again,  the  fact  that  the  uprising  comes  at  a 
moment  when  England  is  greatly  embarrassed  in 
South  Africa, — at  a  time  when  she  will  not  have 
at  her  command  all  her  resources  to  defend  her 
interests  in  China, — is  accepted  by  some  as  proof 
positive  that  the  Russian  Bear  is  the  instigator 
of  all  the  troubles.  My  personal  opinion,  which 
I  give  for  the  little  it  is  worth,  is  that  Russia 
and  Russian  intrigue  have  nothing  whatever  to 
do  with  the  agitation  which  would  seem,  in  the 
last  ff  w  days,  to  have  revolutionized  the  empire. 
Rr  oian  policy  in  China  was  eminently  successful 
even  before,  and  long  before  the  Boer  war  Eng- 
land was  yielding  every  disputed  point,  until  at 
last  Russia  was  permitted  to  seize  Port  Arthur ; 
though,  only  a  ^ew  days  before  that  event,  sev- 
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eral  of  Lord  Salisbury's  miiiistei's  liad  stated 
publicly  that  this  was  one  of  the  questions  upon 
which  Great  Britain  would  fight  rather  than 
yield.  Russian  diplomacy  was  paramount  in  Pe- 
king, and  the  Asiatic  department  of  the  Peters- 
burg Government  had  only  to  prefer  a  request  to 
liave  it  acceded  to.  Yet  at  a  juncture  like  this, 
we  are  told  by  the  Shanghai  correspondents  that 
the  Russians  fomented  the  rebellion  in  order  to 
overthrow  a  government  which  could  not  have 
been  more  subservient. 

Russia  has  everything  to  lose  and  nothing  to 
gain  by  tlie  uprising  which  has  precipitated  the 
settlement  of  the  C'hina  question  ten  years  before 
its  time.  She  had  every  reason  for  wishing  to 
prolong  the  period  of  dry-rot  in  China,  and  post- 
pone the  catastrophe  until  her  finances  are  in 
better  shape  and  her  strategic  railways  in  Siberia 
and  Manchuria  completed.  It  is  absurd  to  think 
that  Russian  statesmen,  who  were  approaching 
their  goal  and  obtaining  all  that  they  coveted 
without  opposition,  should  instigate  a  revolution 
which  brings  every  power  that  has  treaty  rela- 
tions with  China  into  her  game.  These  other 
powers,  it  is  needless  to  say,  will  not  work  un- 
selfishly toward  that  solution  of  the  problem 
most  favorable  to  Russian  interests.  Russia,  by 
her  substantial  advances  on  the  north,  the  evi- 
dences of  her  complete,  if  unrecognized,  sway 
over  the  Northern  Provinces,  may  have  given 
the  Chinese  their  first  serious  alarm,  and  incited 
the  Boxer  uprising  as  a  measure  of  self-defense. 
But  in  no  other  way  can  responsibility  be  as. 
cribed  to  her. 

THE  GROWTH  OF  THE  BOXERS. 

In  my  mind,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  genesis 
and  the  wonderful  spread  of  the  Boxer  society 
were-  spontaneous.  There  seems  to  exist  in 
China,  as  well  as  in  the  West,  great  ignorance  of 
the  tenets  of  the  Boxer  faith,  which  have  proved 
so  popular,  so  inflammatory, — so  vitalizing,  1 
had  almost  said, — since,  whether  for  good  or  for 
evil,  it  is  undeniable  that  they  have  galvanized 
the  corpse  of  China  into  very  unpleasant  and  most 
unexpected  manifestations  of  life.  The  fact, 
and  it  is  a  fact,  that  10,000  European  and 
American  troops  are  hemmed  up  in  Tientsin, 
and  that  there  is  more  serious  talk  of  an  evacua- 
tion of  the  place  than  an  immediate  advance 
upon  Peking,  is  wholly  incomprehensible  to  the 
present  writer.  While  the  society  may  have  other 
objects  in  view,  one  at  least  they  have  a'^^om- 
plished — their  desire  to  force  the  Peking  Gv  v- 
eminent  to  assume  a  more  unfriendly  attitude 
toward  the  outside  powers.  We  have  no  means 
of  knowing  how  much  of  a  resistance  the  Boards 
of  Government  and  the  MancLu  dignitaries  in 


Peking  made  to  the  demands  of  the  revolution- 
ists ;    but  we  do  know  that   ambassadors   of  the 
Western  powers  have  been  attacked  at  the  gates 
of  the  Purple  Forbidden  Palace,  and  that  every 
where  relief  parties  were  confronted  by  the  allie 
forces  of  the  Imperial  troops  and  the  insurgents^ 
and  have  been  everywhere  repulsed. 

Looking  back  over  the  history  of  China  during 
the  last  generation,  we  find  much  support  for  the 
theory  that  the  Boxer  insurrection  has  not  been 
fomented  either  by  the  Peking  authorities  or  by 
agitators  in  the  pay  of  a  foreign  power.  When, 
in  18G0,  the  Imperial  Cliinese  (xovernment  was 
discredited  abroad  and  weak  and  powerless  at 
home,  the  Taiping  Rebellion  swept  over  the 
Central  Provinces  of  the  empire  very  much  as 
the  Boxers  are  doing  in  the  North  to- day.  It 
may  be,  as  some  think,  that  the  Taipings,  as 
well  as  the  Boxers,  organized  primarily  for 
booty  alone  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  they  have 
both  found  it  wise  and  popular  to  put  into  their 
platform  a  plank  pledging  themselves  to  the  most 
radical  and  energetic  treatment  of  the  *' foreign- 
devil  "  question. 

It  was  in  1850,  shortly  after  China  had 
emerged  from  the  Opium  War,  so  humiliating 
and  damaging  to  her  prestige,  that  the  Taipings 
were  first  heard  of.  They  sprang  from  nowhere, 
apparently,  like  the  Boxers  of  to-day  ;  and  it 
was  only  years  afterward  that  any  details  in  re- 
gard to  the  origin  of  the  movement  could  be  se- 
cured. The  uprising  at  first  took  the  very  curi- 
ous form  of  a  mock  Christian  crusade,  and  the 
inland  Provinces  of  Central  China  saw  its  incep- 
tion. The  Peking  Government,  busily  engaged 
in  other  quarters,  paid  little  attention  to  the  mat- 
ter until  apprised  of  its  seriousness  by  the  fall  of 
the  Southern  capital,  Nanking. 

The  promenade  which  the  English  and  French 
forces  made  through  the  country  in  the  year 
1860,  and  the  burning  of  the  Summer  Palace, 
still  further  discredited  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment, and  gave  unexpected  strength  to  the  *  *  Heav- 
enly King  "  and  his  fighting  "  Wangs,"  who  had 
made  much  headway  during  the  ten  years  of 
their  revolt.  Finally,  the  Taipings  were  dis- 
persed by  the  friendly  offices  of  the  powers 
and  the  loan  of  foreign  officers,  the  principal 
of  whom  was  ''Chinese"  Gordon.  I  have 
called  attention  to  the  Taiping  Rebellion  with 
no  intention  of  dwelling  upon  this  interesting 
page  of  Chinese  history,  but  simply  to  point  out 
that,  as  the  Opium  War  and  the  march  on  Peking 
in  1860  made  possible  the  Taiping  uprising,  so 
the  disastrous  results  of  the  war  with  Japan, 
when  their  details  became  known  in  the  Pro- 
vincial centers  of  China,  together  with  the  ter- 
ritorial encroachments  of  Russia  on  the  north, 
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of  France  on  the  south,  and  of  Germany  in 
Shantung,  liave  so  weakened  and  discredited 
the  Peking  Government  that  to-day  its  easy  over- 
throw by  the  Boxers  should  cause  little  surprise. 
Several  of  the  foreign  ministers — notably,  it 
is  said,  Sir  Claude  Macdonald — represented  to 
the  ministers  of  the  Yamun  for  foreign  affairs 
the  unhappy  effect  the  agitation,  if  not  sup- 
pressed, would  exert  on  the  relations  of  China 
with  other  countries  ;  but  their  words  of  warn- 
ing were  without  effect.  Such  representations 
were  listened  to  with  studied  courtesy,  and  that 
was  all.  It  is  evident  now  that  many  of  the 
most  influential  leaders  of  the  Peking  court  have 
taken  means  to  ingratiate  themselves  with  the 
leaders  of  the  Boxer  movement.  Among  those 
who  have  cast  anchors  to  windward,  first  and 
foremost  are  undoubtedly  the  Empress  Dowager, 
Prince  Tuan  (the  father  of  the  heir -apparent), 
and  possibly  even  Prince  Ching.  But  with  the 
exception  of  Prince  Tuan,  there  is  no  reason  to 
believe  that  any  prominent  official  in  Peking  in- 
stigated the  rebellion.  Tlie  Dowager  Empress 
naturally  tried  to  keep  on  good  terms  with  such 
a  formidable  body  of  her  subjects.  At  the  same 
time  it  is  probable  that  she  tried  to  keep  the 
agitation  within  legal  bounds,  and  protect  the 
foreigners  from  their  ferocity  until  by  doing  so 
she  endangered  her  own  position. 

THE    DOWAGER    EMPRESS    AND    THE    ANTI-FOREIGN 

MOVEMENT. 

A  few  days  ago,  I  received  a  letter  from  Pe- 
king that  was  mailed  before  the  outbreak — upon 
which,  however,  it  sheds  some  light.  It  was 
written  by  a  member  of  one  of  the  foreign  lega- 
tions, and  consequently  echoes  the  opinion  of  the 
best-informed  diplomatic  circles  in  Peking  ;  but, 
as  my  correspondent  was  aware  that  I  am  ac- 
quainted with  the  tortuous,  undignified,  and  most 
unreliable  channels  through  which  the  foreign 
legations  receive  the  greater  part  of  their  infor- 
mation of  what  is  occurring  in  the  Purple  For- 
bidden City  of  the  Palace,  he  adds  :  ''Of  course, 
it  may  be  a  yarn  ;  and  yet,  there  is  much  con- 
firmation of  the  story  to  be  found,  if  you  exam- 
ine closely  the  events  of  the  last  three  months." 
The  yarn  that  has  wandered  into  Legation  Street 
is  to  the  effect  that  the  Dowager  Empress  has 
joined  the  Boxers.  Certain  it  is  she  has  re- 
cently received  many  members  of  the  organiza- 
tion with  every  appearance  of  marked  favor. 
When  a  high  official,  a  censor  from  the  Prov- 
ince of  Chili,  was  enjoying  an  audience  lately, 
she  is  reported  to  have  inquired: 

**What  is  your  opinion  of  the  Boxers?  Do 
ycm  think  they  would  join  my  troops  to  expel 
the  foreign  devils  ?  ' 


"I  am  certain  of  it,"  replied  the  censor. 
' '  Our  high  purpose  is  set  forth  in  the  tenets  of 
the  society  :  <  Protect,  to  the  death,  the  members 
of  the  Heavenly  dynasty  ;  and  torture  for  the 
intruding  foreign  devils.*  We  are  organizing 
and  arming  ;  we  will  be  prepared.*' 

* '  I  am  afraid  you  will  get  us  into  serious 
trouble  before  the  country  is  ripe  for  an  upris. 
ing.  You  Boxers  of  Shantung  and  Chili  need 
conservative  leaders,"  she  added. 

But  the  Empress  was  none  the  less  pleased  ;  • 
for  the  next  day  she  promoted  the  censor  to  be 
Governor  of  Peking. 

After  the  burning  of  Tung  Chow  (the  Peiho 
River  port,  about  eight  miles  from  Peking),  and 
the  sacking  of  the  large  town  of  Paoting-Fu, 
with  which  the  revolution  began,  the  Empress 
Dowager  is  reported  to  have  still  praised  the 
Boxers,  and  to  have  condemned  the  Chinese 
troops  who  had  opposed  them.  In  deference  to 
the  unanimous  representations  made  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  diplomatic  corps  in  Peking,  the  Em- 
press ''edited"  her  edict.  She  described  the 
Boxers  as  honest,  well-meaning  men,  but  re- 
gretted that  they  had  been  "misguided."  Then 
the  wires  were  broken  ;  the  Russian  wire  over 
Manchuria,  curiously  enough,  being  kept  intact 
many  days  after  all  communication  between  Pe- 
king and  the  Yellow  Sea  ports  had  been  inter- 
rupted. Admiral  Seymour,  in  his  attempt  to  res- 
cue the  legations  and  the  foreign  residents  of 
Peking,  was  driven  back  ;  and,  up  to  the  present 
writing,  we  have  only  the  wildest  and  most  un- 
reliable rumors  as  to  what  has  happened  in  Pe- 
king since  the  outbreak.  To  my  mind,  the  facts 
of  the  situation  are  suflSciently  alarming  without 
allowing  one's  self  to  be  depressed  by  the  rumors. 
Peking  is  in  the  hands  of  the  insurgents.  Per- 
haps even  now  the  representatives  of  the  West, 
as  were  their  predecessors — Sir  Harry  Parkes 
and  Captain  Loch — in  1859,  are  being  exposed 
to  the  mockery  of  the  Peking  populace  from  the 
places  of  torture  in  the  old  bell -tower.  There  is 
no  one  who,  knowing  the  cool  and  unemotion- 
able  fiber  ol*  Sir  Robert  Hart's  courage,  and  read- 
ing the  dispatch  with  his  countei^sign  containing 
the  last  reliable  news  that  reached  the  naval  com- 
manders in  Tientsin  on  July  2,  nine  days  in 
transmission  from  Peking  :  *'  Situation  here  des- 
perate. Hasten !  "  would  not  in  his  heart  be 
glad  if  the  first  news  we  learn  from  the  be- 
leaguered inhabitants  of  Legation  Street  is  that 
they  have  suffered  no  worse  fate  than  an  ig- 
nominious imprisonment.  In  the  meantime,  the 
world  will  await  with  impatience  the  assembling 
of  the  troops  that  are  coming  together  from  the 
four  corners  of  the  globe,  without  which  it  would 
be  folly  to  attempt  to  reach  Peking. 
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THE    SECRET    SOCIETIES. 

We  shall  hear  more  about  the  Boxers.  At 
the  present  writing,  we  could  not  possibly  know 
less.  Until  a  few  months  ago,  when  these  wild 
sectaries  swept  down  upon  the  capital  over  the 
bleak  plains  of  Northern  China,  not  a  word  had 
been  printed  in  the  empire  in  regard  to  a  move- 
ment which  was  spreading  over  the  Provinces 
like  wildfire.  It  is,  perhaps,  not  an  exaggera- 
,tion  to  say  that  within  a  month  as  many  as 
4,000,000  active  members  were  enrolled.  Right 
here  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  Chinese 
have  the  specialty  of  secret  societies.  To  con- 
spire in  secret  comes  as  naturally  to  them  as  to 
ventilate  his  grievances  in  a  town-meeting  to  the 
Anglo-Saxon.  The  Triad  Society,  which  was 
founded  many  hundred  years  ago  to  bring  about 
the  overthrow  of  the  Manchu  invaders  and  re- 
store the  Mings,  still  exists,  and  is  probably 
more  widespread  through  China  than  even  the 
Boxers  as  yet ;  and  there  are  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  other  societies,  more  or  less  secret, 
which  have  millions  and  millions  of  members, 
who  do  not  seem  to  lose  interest  in  the  propa- 
ganda which  they  are  engaged  upon  even  when, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Triad,  nothing  active  is  at- 
tempted in  hundreds  of  years.  Every  China- 
man belongs  to  a  number  of  these  societies,  some 
of  which  are  criminal,  like  the  High -Binders,  of 
whom  the  San  Francisco  police  know  something  ; 
but  generally  they  are  benevolent,  and  exist  for 
the  purpose  of  mutual  assistance  in  sickness  and 
in  death.  In  a  society  honeycombed  in  this  wise, 
it  is  not  difficult  to  understand  the  rapidity  with 
which  the  Boxer  movement  has  spread.  Lodges 
of  the  old  societies  often  joined  the  new  one  as 
a  unit,  and  adherents  were  recruited  by  tens 
of  thousands  in  a  day. 

THE    SETTLEMENT    OF    THE    QUESTION. 

While  the  powers,  as  yet,  are  very  far  from 
being  in  a  position  to  impose  terms  upon  the 
Chinese,  speculation  is  rife  as  to  the  basis  upon 
which  the  settlement  will  be  made.  There  can 
be  but  two  solutions  of  the  question — the  parti- 
tion of  China  among  the  powers,  or  the  main- 
tenance of  the  integrity  of  the  empire  with  some 
up  to  the  present  uncompromised  member  of  the 
Imperial  Clan  upon  the  throne. 

THE    ACTION    OF    THE    POWERS. 

Up  to  the  present  it  is  impossible  to  define 
even  the  probable  action  of  the  powers.  They 
seem  to  be  acting  in  harmony,  as  yet,  though 
with  great  slowness.  It  seems  to  be  generally 
recognaized  that  the  question  of  the  punishment 
for   the   Peking   massacres    should    be    treated 


independently  of  the  question  as  to  how  the  far 
Eastern  nuisance  is  once  for  all  to  be  abolished, 
and  a  stable  government  capable  of  keeping 
treaty  obligations  and  maintaining  law  and  order 
established. 

It  would  be  childish  to  deny  that  the  position 
of  the  powers  who  are  desirous  of  maintaining 
the  integrity  of  China  has  not  been  greatly  weak- 
ened by  the  events  of  the  last  two  months 
Many  members  of  the  Imperial  Clan  undoubtedly, 
when  the  truth  is  known,  will  be  found  to  share 
with  Prince  Tuan  the  responsibility  of  the  mas- 
sacre. By  whom,  then,  can  the  powers  who  wish 
to  maintain  the  status  quo  replace  the  present 
Emperor,  who  is  admitted  to  be  physically  and 
mentally  unfit  to  rule  ?  If  it  be  true  that  Prince 
Ching,  a  member  of  the  Imperial  house,  and  a 
minister  of  the  Tsungli-Yamen,  was  wounded  in 
an  attempt  to  relieve  the  legations,  here  is  a 
brave  man  who  could  be  placed  on  the  throne. 
I  met  him  several  times  wlien  in  China.  He  is 
about  sixty  years  of  age,  and  was  regarded  as  an 
amiable  and  conservative  official,  with  whom 
the  relations  of  the  foreign  ministers  were  in- 
variably satisfactory.  But  in  the  existing  reign 
of  anarchy  at  Peking,  it  is  more  than  likely  that 
for  these  very  qualities  his  life  will  be  taken. 

While  awaiting  further  news  of  the  fate  of 
Minister  Conger,  it  is  interesting  to  watch  the 
preparations  of  the  German  Government  for 
armed  intervention  in  China.  The  Berlin  au- 
thorities, it  should  be  remembered,  were  in  re- 
ceipt of  a  circumstantial  account  of  Baron  von 
Ketteler's  death  three  weeks  ago.  When  the 
first  detachment  of  marines  left  Wilhelmshafen, 
the  Emperor,  addressing  his  men,  said  :  **  You 
must  place  the  German  flag  upon  the  walls  of 
Peking.  There  we  will  dictate  peace."  When 
the  East  Asian  squadron  sailed  from  Kiel  on 
July  9,  he  said  :  **  You  are  sent  to  avenge  the 
German  blood  which  has  been  spilt.  I  shall  not 
rest  until  I  have  forced  China  upon  her  knees, 
until  her  power  is  subdued."  If  these  words 
mean  anything  at  all,  they  mean  that  Germany 
has  renounced  the  policy  of  the  status  quo^  and 
that  for  the  future  she  will  avowedly  work  for 
the  partition  of  C/hina  as  secretly  and  unofficially 
as  she  always  has  done. 

We  must,  in  this  question  of  the  future 
of  China,  not  lose  sight  of  the  .fact  that  im- 
portant commercial  and  political  interests  of  the 
United  States  demand  the  maintenance  of  the 
empire.  Russian  China,  French  China,  German 
China,  spell  so  many  markets  closed  to  us.  The 
attempt  which  has  recently  been  made  by  the 
State  Department  to  secure  assurances  from  the 
powers  that,  in  case  they  should  take  over,  each 
its  sphere  of  influence, — Russia  Manchuria,  Ger- 
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many  Shantung,  and  France  Yunnan  and  the 
South, — the  present  rate  of  import  duties  upon 
our  trade  shall  not  be  increased,  is  laudable  but 
not  at  all  practical.  No  great  power  is  likely  to 
enter  upon  the  government  of  any  part  of  China 
by  abdicating  in  advance  the  most  important 
attribute  of  sovereignty  ;  and  even  if  such  an 
assurance  were  given,  it  would  not  be  regarded  as 
having  binding  force.  When  France  assumed 
a  protectorate  over  Algiers,  and  later  Tunis,  she 
entered  into  all  manner  of  promises  as  to  the 
maximum  of  duties  to  be  levied,  and  made  the 
most  solemn  protestations  that  foreign  shipping 
should  not  be  discriminated  against ;  but  to-day, 
these  promises  and  protestations  are  in  the  waste- 
paper  basket.  Not  a  foreign  ship  can  trade  in 
Algiers  or  in  Tunis  ;  and  to- morrow,  even  were 
the  answers  to  Mr.  Hay's  circular  letter  as  pre- 
cise as  they  are  vague,  such  would  be  our  expe- 
rience with  a  Russian  China,  a  French  China, 
and  a  German  China. 

Even  if  we  had  the  antecedents  of  a  country 
which  always  consulted  the  best  interests  of 
its  neighbors  in  formulating  a  tariff — which  we 
have  not — how  long  would  Germany  let  our 
goods  into  Shantung  at  5  per  cent,  ad  valorem, 
when,  across  the  Yellow  Sea  at  Manila,  German 
products  might  be  paying  40  per  cent.  We  have 
no  more  right  to  demand  that  Germany,  France, 
and  Russia  should,  when  they  enter  upon  actual 


possession  of  their  Chinese  spheres  of  influence, 
not  raise  the  custom  duties  than  they  would  have 
to  say  that  we  have  not  the  right  to  abrogate 
whatever  treaty  rights  they  may  have  enjoyed  in 
Porto  Rico  or  in  the  Philippines  under  the  Span- 
ish regime. 

If  Great  Britain,  Japan,  and  the  United  States 
unite  in  maintaining  the  integrity  of  China,  the 
scheme  of  partition  will  not  succeed.  It  is  true 
that  Japan  would  like,  for  many  reasons,  such  a 
lodgment  on  the  mainland  as  a  slice  from  the 
corpus  of  her  traditional  enemy  would  give  her. 
But  what  Japan  most  wants  is  to  block  the  game 
of  Russia,  France,  and  Germany,  the  unholy 
alliance,  as  it  is  called  in  Tokio,  which  robbed 
her  of  the  fruits  of  her  successful  war.  The  es- 
pecial grievance  of  Germany,  the  murder  of  her 
ambassador  by,  it  is  still  said,  Chinese  troops, 
complicates  the  situation  a  great  deal.  As  it  re- 
quired quite  a  chunk  of  Shantung  to  satisfy 
Germany  for  the  murder  of  a  missionary  by  rob- 
bers, it  may  be  thought  in  Berlin  that  all  China 
is  not  large  enough  to  repay  for  the  outrage  com- 
mitted upon  the  sacred  person  of  her  representa- 
tive. The  situation  is  certainly  grave  ;  but  there 
is  no  reason  to  doubt  that,  if  England,  Japan, 
and  the  United  States  only  stand  together,  they 
can  preserve  China  from  the  avowedly  predatory 
powers,  and  keep  open  to  trade,  under  civilized 
conditions,  the  last  great  market  of  the  world. 


THE   KANSAS   CITY   CONVENTION. 


BY  WALTER  WELLMAN. 


THE  two  great  national  political  conventions 
of  1900  afforded  interesting  contrasts, 
coincidences,  and  studies.  At  Philadelphia,  the 
Republican  convention  was  businesslike.  One 
did  not  need  personal  acquaintance  with  many 
of  the  delegates  to  become  convinced  that  it  was 
to  a  great,  perhaps  an  unusual,  extent  an  as- 
semblage of  business  men.  Most  of  them  ap- 
peared to  be  successful  men — practical  men  ; 
men  not  much  given  to  emotionalism,  and  not  at 
all  to  that  form  of  demonstration  known  as  con- 
vention hysterics.  The  result  was  that  at  Phila- 
delphia the  Republicans  did  not  make  much  of  a 
display  of  what  we  press  writers  call  enthusiasm 
— not  nearly  so  much  as  was  made  at  Kansas 
City.  In  truth,  the  Republican  gathering  was 
rather  cold  and  not  easily  roused.  By  obviously 
organized  effort,  something  akin  to  an  old-time 
demonstration  was  made  over   the   mention  of 


President  McKinley's  name  ;  but  there  was  not 
much  heart  in  it.  It  was  a  mattei  of  form  as 
much  as  anything  else,  and  men  cheered  and 
paraded,  and  lifted  on  high  the  standards  of  the 
States,  because  that  is  quite  the  proper  thing  to 
do  at  a  national  convention,  and  most  people 
feel  that  they  have  not  gotten  their  money's 
worth  without  it.  On  the  whole,  the  Philadel- 
phia convention  passed  off  in  quite  a  businesslike 
fashion.  There  were  not  many  speeches — only 
such  as  the  managers  wished  to  have  made. 
Everything  was  in  good  running  order.  The 
discipline  was  well-nigh  perfect.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  a  little  hitch  over  the  platform,  every 
one  appeared  to  be  thoroughly  satisfied  with  the 
outcome. 

At  Kansas  City,  we  saw  quite  a  different  sort 
of  affair.  That  convention  was  not  nearly  so 
well  in  hand.     It  was  an  assemblage  of  earnest 
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and  enthusiastic  m^n,  prone  to  much  speech 
making,  and  not  so  much  addicted  to  running 
with  the  political  machine  and  submitting  to  the 
dictation  of  leaders  as  are  their  rivals  of  the 
other  party.  Excepting  the  great  delegations 
from  New  York,  Illinois,  and  perhaps  one  or  two 
other  States,  where  the  Democrats  imitate  the 
Republican  style  of  politics,  much  individualism 
was  apparent.  It  struck  me  that  there  were  at 
Kansas  City  many  more  lawyers  than  at  Phila- 
delphia— young  country  lawyers,  who  love  to 
make  speeches  and  dabble  in  the  game  of  politics. 
At  Kansas  City,  the  lawyer  appeared  to  take  the 
place  which  the  successful  business  man  had  oc- 
cupied at  Philadelphia.  On  the  whole,  the  per- 
sonnel of  the  Democratic  convention  was  seem- 
ingly of  a  slightly  higher  grade  than  that  of  the 
Republican  assemblage.  The  advantage  was  on 
the  other  side  as  to  the  Northern  States  ;  but  the 
Southern  representation  at  Philadelphia  was,  as 
usual,  more  or  less  of  the  rotten-borough  order. 

At  Washington  we  have  an  axiom,  trite  but 
true,  that  responsibility  always  exerts  a  sobering 
effect  upon  men  chosen  to  public  station.  The 
sense  of  responsibility  may  have  sobered  the  con- 
vention representatives  of  the  party  in  power. 
As  a  rule,  a  party  that  is  out  and  trying  to  get 
in  displays  more  enthusiasm  than  the  one  that  is 
in  and  trying  to  stay  there  ;  and  this  principle  ex- 
tends in  a  most  important  sense  to  the  elections, 
and  sometimes  dictates  the  result.  But  beyond 
this  I  am  satisfied,  from  close  observation,  that 
the  Democrats  have  within  them  more  genuine 
feeling  and  a  greater  tendency  to  display  it  in 
effective  fashion.  This  is  a  temperamental  fact. 
It  is  due  largely  to  the  greater  amount  of  indi- 
vidualism within  the  Democratic  ranks.  It  is 
due,  in  part,  to  the  fact  that  the  Democratic 
party  is  essentially  a  party  of  protest,  of  dissent, 
of  close  adherence  to  the  old  principles,  the  max- 
ims and  axioms  of  the  fathers  and  of  the  Consti- 
tution ;  and  this  implies  more  sentimentality, 
more  emotionalism,  freer  utterance.  Add  to  this 
that  fighting  or  unyielding  quality  of  the  Ameri- 
can character  which  nerves  men  after  a  defeat, 
and  makes  them  desperate,  defiant,  and  shoutful, 
and  we  can  readily  understand  why  the  delegates 
at  Kansas  City  expressed  themselves  in  a  way 
which  by  comparison  caused  their  rivals  at  Phila- 
delphia to  appear  like  a  stage  army. 

Nor  must  we  forget  the  audience.  At  Phila- 
delphia most  of  the  spectators  were  from  the 
staid  City  of  Brotherly  Love.  Beyond  a  few 
hundred  of  Mr.  Quay's  personal  and  political  fol- 
lowers, most  of  the  people  in  the  acres  of  seats 
appeared  to  be  society  folk.  What  could  you  ex- 
pect in  the  way  of  enthusiasm  from  such  a  source, 
contrasted  with  the  lusty -lunged  farmers  from 


about  Kansas  City,  the  sun -browned  men  of  the 
wind-swept  prairies  ?  All  these  things  combined 
to  make  the  anti- imperialism  demonstration  at 
Kansas  City  notable  and  memorable  in  the  his- 
torv  of  such  scenes  in  American  conventions.  I 
have  never  seen  a  more  magnificent  spectacle 
than  that  presented  when  20,000  spectators  joined 
2,000  delegates  and  alternates  in  synchronously 
swinging  more  than  a  score  thousands  of  little 
starry  flags,  and  in  singing,  after  the  swelling 
strains  of  the  horns,  ' '  My  Country,  'Tis  of  Thee. " 

Politically,  it  seemed  most  significant  that  it 
was  in  aid  of  this  demonstration  over  '  *  the  para- 
mount issue  of  the  campaign  "  that  the  mana- 
gers of  the  convention  let  loose  all  their  wealth 
of  spectacular  effect,  such  as  the  20,000  lit- 
tle flags  and  the  great-lettered  banner  which 
hung  from  the  roof  directly  over  the  heads  of  the 
distinguished  people  upon  the  platform,  and 
which  was  unfurled  like  a  giant  curtain  at  the 
critical  moment.  According  to  programme,  all 
this  was  to  have  come  at  the  nomination  of  Mr. 
Bryan  ;  but  the  men  who  had  the  convention  in 
hand,  though  Bryan  men  fairly  and  honestly 
enough,  were  not  in  favor  of  Bryan's  silver 
plank,  and  naturally  improved  this  opportunity 
to  emphasize  their  hope  for  the  passing  of  silver 
to  the  rear  in  the  coming  campaign. 

Psychologically,  the  two  conventions  were  in 
striking  contrast,  and  their  spiritual  attitudes 
were  wholly  typical  of  the  temperament  and  tra- 
ditions of  the  parties  behind  them.  The  Repub- 
licans were  content  with  what  is,  and  determined 
to  hold  fast  to  well  enough.  The  Democrats  were 
seeking  something  to  deplore.  At  Philadelphia 
the  keynote  was  business  prosperity.  There  was 
nothing  selfish  or  sordid  in  the  spii'it  shown.  No 
one  appeared  to  be  glad  simply  because  he  had 
thrived  during  the  last  few  years.  On  the  con- 
trary, there  was  what  might  well  be  termed  a 
combination  of  political  self-assurance  and  gen- 
eral altruism — an  easy  assumption  that  all  this 
prosperity  had  been  brought  about  by  Republican 
rule  and  Republican  legislation,  and  a  joyful 
celebration  of  the  good  times  that  had  come  to 
the  masses  of  their  countrvmen.  Business  is  cer- 
tainly  the  dominant  note  in  America  this  day, 
and,  far  from  being  ashamed,  these  Republicans 
gloried  in  it.  Their  President  they  looked  upon 
as  the  incarnation  of  commercial  growth  and 
prosperity,  and  their  greatest  enthusiasm  was 
shown  at  mention  of  the  gigantic  figures  which 
summarized  the  beneficence  of  his  reign.  The 
problem  of  the  future  of  the  Philippines  they 
looked  at  like  business  men.  That  was  a  re- 
sponsibility which  they  had  not  sought,  but  which 
circumstances  had  thrust  upon  them.  Now  that 
they  were  m  the  trouble,  they  proposed  to  see  U 
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through — to  do  their  full  duty  by  their  new 
wards,  and  at  the  same  time,  if  possible,  make  a 
good  thing  of  it  for  themselves.  At  Philadel- 
phia, too,  there  was  a  calm  note  of  confidence 
in  American  character,  in  American  institutions, 
and  American  executive  ability — the  optimism 
of  success. 

It  was  wholly  different  at  Kansas  City.  There 
appeared  a  distinct  reaction  against  the  commer- 
cialism of  the  age.  Tlie  man  who  managed  and 
voted  in  that  convention  represented,  consciously 
or  unconsciously,  the  underdog  elements  of  soci- 
ety— the  elements  which  are  in  a  state  of  dis- 
content. Democracy  is  distinctively  the  party  of 
protest,  and  it  was  easy  to  see  that  it  must  have 
something  to  protest  against.  Of  course,  it  could 
not  protest  against  general  prosperity.  It  dare 
not  protest  against  commercial  expansion,  whicli 
is  one  of  prosperity's  agencies.  But  as  the  rep- 
resentative of  elements  whose  strongest  instincts 
are  not  commercial,  whose  usual  spiritual  state 
is  one  of  discontent  because  some  part  of  the 
people  are  too  prosperous  and  growing  rich  too 
rapidly,  it  must  protest  against  something.  It 
must  sound  some  sort  of  an  alarm.  It  must 
strike  some  keynote  that  should  serve  to  hold 
the  men  and  women  who,  as  one  of  the  most 
conspicuous  friends  of  Mr.  Bryan  said  to  me, 
'*are  the  people  who  turn  from  the  commercial- 
ism of  the  day  and  make  popular  the  romantic 
or  historical  novel — the  people  who  are  weary  of 
the  everlasting  jingle  of  the  dollar  and  the  pride 
of  power,  and  who  instinctively  take  noble  deeds 
and  loftv  sentiments  for  their  ideals."  Hence 
the  sweeping  denunciation  of  commercialism  and 
its  twin  agencies,  militarism  and  imperialism  ; 
and  hence  the  wave  of  enthusiasm,  amounting 
almost  to  frenzy,  which  swept  through  the  con- 
vention hall  when  the  platform -makers  harked 
back  to  that  good  old  phrase,  <*  consent  of  the 
governed,"  and  the  little  flags  and  the  great  ban- 
ner and  the  band  were  turned  loose  to  fill  space 
with  flying  things,  and  produce  the  extraordinary 
spectacle  of  a  score  of  thousand  of  people  all 
thinking  the  same  thing  at  the  same  instant,  and 
each  in  his  way  trying  to  outdo  his  neighbor  in 
giving  frantic  vent  to  his  emotions. 

Three  distinct  and  powerful  factors  were  at 
work  underneath  the  surface  in  the  Democratic 
convention.  One  was  this  reaction  against  the 
commercial  and  materialistic  spirit  of  the  age, 
and  a  desire  to  return  to  the  simple  faith  of  the 
fathers.  Another  was  a  recoil  of  the  old-time 
Democracy  from  the  wild  excess  which  it  entered 
upon  at  Chicago  four  years  before.  In  189G 
Democracy  had  left  its  ancient  moorings  and 
joined  hands  with  the  Populistic,  paper-money, 
inflation,  free- silver,  semi -socialistic  third  party. 


It  had  staked  upon  that  and  lost.  It  appeared 
at  Kansas  City  eager  to  retrace  its  steps.  It 
wanted  no  more  Populite  alliance.  It  wanted  no 
more  free  silver,  except  in  the  mild  way  of  a 
reaffirmation  of  the  old  platform  for  consist- 
ency's sake.  Anti- imperialism,  anti -militarism, 
anti-commercialism,  and  anti-materialism  gener- 
ally were  all  joyfully  welcomed.  They  fitted  its 
mood.  They  restored  the  party  to  its  natural 
and  most  effective  posture,  with  its  right  hand 
resting  upon  the  sacred  book  and  with  its  left 
wildly  gesticulating  its  opposition  to  the  dreadful 
tendencies  of  the  foe. 

But  the  third  factor  in  the  situation  would  not 
let  these  two  reactions  run  together  and  wholly 
have  their  way.  Mr.  Bryan  was  that  third  fac- 
tor, and  he  proved  stubborn  and  powerful. 
When  the  convention  assembled,  more  than 
three-fourths  of  its  delegates  were  found  in  favor 
of  dropping  silver  by  means  of  a  simple  reaffir- 
mation. Among  those  who  took  this  stand  were 
Mr.  Bryan's  convention  managers.  Chairman 
Jones  and  former  Governor  Stone,  of  Mis- 
souri. Mr.  Bryan  commanded  these  men  to 
turn  about  face  and  put  silver  in  ;  he  made  com- 
pliance with  his  will  a  test  of  loyalty.  They 
obeyed.  Through  them  others  were  worked 
upon  with  the  same  pressure.  Mr.  Bryan  threat- 
ened to  refuse  to  be  the  candidate  unless  his 
wishes  were  complied  with.  He  threatened, 
moreover,  that  if  the  managers  failed  to  obey, 
he  would  proceed  to  Kansas  City  by  special 
train  and  appear  before  the  convention  in  person, 
and  appeal  from  leaders  to  delegates  with  his 
eloquent  voice.  Mr.  Bryan  won  the  remarkable 
victory  of  forcing  a  great  convention  to  do  his 
bidding — even  though,  in  the  opinion  of  a  ma- 
jority of  the  delegates,  hope  of  success  in  Novem- 
ber was  sacrificed  to  obedience  to  Mr.  Bryan  in 
July. 

1  have  talked  with  Mr.  Brvan  since  the  con- 
vention,  and  I  know  he  is  well  content  with  his 
work.  He  not  onlv  believes  that  he  did  the 
right  thing,  but  that  he  is  entitled  to  the  incre- 
ment of  a  good  action,  and  will  get  it.  Not  the 
least  part  of  his  motive  was  a  desire  to  place 
himself  in  vivid  contrast  with  a  conception  which 
many  people  have  formed  of  his  rival  for  the 
Presidency.  To  all  who  look  upon  Mr.  McKinley 
as  deficient  in  moral  backbone,  Mr.  Bryan  tried 
to  say,  by  his  heroic  mastery  of  the  elements  of 
reaction  and  silver  conservatism  at  Kansas  City  : 
* '  Behold  me  !  I  am  strong  enough  to  keep  the 
faith  ;  I  am  not  an  opportunist  ;  1  stand  by  my 
principles  at  any  cost."  Mr.  Bryan  thinks  he 
has  gained  immeasurably  in  public  esteem  by 
this  attitude.  He  believes  he  has  made  a  moral 
I'^^ro  of  himself. 
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Mr.  Bryan  is  in  earnest.  If  his  party  thinks 
it  has  sidetracked  silver,  and  if  successful  at  the 
polls  will  be  able  to  bury  it  in  some  dusty  legis- 
lative pigeon-hole,  it  is  reckoning  without  Mr. 
Bryan  ;  for  lie  tells  his  friends  that,  after  he  is 
inaugurated,  he  will  insist  that  Congress  repeal 
tlie  gold -standard  law  and  enact  a  free-coinage 
16-to-l  statute.  Unless  his  friends  induce  him 
to  desist,  lie  will  say  so  in  his  speech  of  accept- 
ance ;  and  at  the  same  time  he  will  renew  his 
allegiance  to  the  income-tax  proposal,  which  was 
omitted  fro!n  the  platform,  greatly  to  his  regret 
and  surprise. 

Putting  in  silver  again  was  Mr.  Byran's  only 
triumph  at  Kansas  City.  There  were  several 
other  tilings  he  wanted  which  he  did  not  get,  and 
to  secure  what  he  did  he  was  compelled  to  show 
his  hand  in  a  manner  which  even  Mr.  McKinley 
would  not  have  dared  to  do  at  Philadelphia. 
Bryan  coerced  his  managers  and  his  followers  as 
to  16  to  1,  but  he  failed  to  receive  the  nomina- 
tion on  the  Fourth  of  July,  as  he  had  hoped  ;  he 
failed  to  receive  an  expected  and  desired  invita- 
tion from  the  convention  to  appear  before  it,  and 
he  failed  to  bring  about  the  nomination  of  his 
favorite  candidate  for  the  Vice-Presidencv,  Mr. 
Towne,  tiie  former  Republican. 

It  is  a  remarkable  coincidence  that  in  neither 
convention  of  this  year  did  the  unanimously 
named  nominee  for  President  secure  the  running 
mate  of  his  choice.  Mr.  Bryan  had  agreed  to 
go  to  Kansas  City  and  speak  to  the  convention, 
if  a  resolution  of  invitation  were  passed  by  the 
delegates.  He  was  warmly  favorable  to  the 
nomination  of  Mr.  Towne,  liis  personal  friend  ; 
and  It  was  believed  that  Mr.  Bryan's  presence 
in  Kansas  City  previous  to  the  nomination  of 
the  second -place  candidate  would  result  in  the 
selection  of  Towne.  The  night  Bryan  was  nom- 
inated, the  friends  of  Towne  had  ready  a  reso- 
lution inviting  Mr.  Bryan  to  speak  to  the  con- 
vention the  next  day.  This  resolution  was 
intrusted  to  ex -Governor  Stone,  who  quietly 
kept  it  in  his  pocket.  Another  Towne  delegate 
attempted  to  offer  a  similar  resolution,  but 
Messrs.  Jones  and  Stone  instructed  the  chair- 
man not  to  recognize  him,  and  to  declare  the 
convention  adjourned.  All  this  time  Mr  .Bryan, 
at  Lincoln,  was  prepared  to  take  special  train  for 
Kansas  City,  and  was  ranch  chagrined  when  he 
learned  the  convention  had  adjourned  over  with- 
out inviting  him  to  appear  before  it. 

Next  dav,  Mr.  Stevenson  was  named  for  Vice- 
President.  He  had  from  the  first  had  the  sup- 
port of  Mr.  Bryan's  own"  managers — Messrs. 
Jones,  Stone,  Johnson,  and  others.  In  this  we 
see  evidence  of  the  strong  individualism  and 
sturdy  independence  which  prevailed  among  the 


Democrats.  These  managers  could  not  defeat 
Bryan's  silver  plank  without  disloyalty  to  their 
chief  ;  but,  sharing  in  the  reaction  of  their  party 
against  ultraism  and  Populism,  they  did  feel  free 
to  defeat  Towne,  the  nominee  of  the  third  party. 
They  felt  at  liberty,  also,  after  whipping  Mr. 
Bryan's  silver  plank  through  tlie  committee  on 
resolutions  by  two  votes  out  of  more  than  fifty — 
these  two  furnished  by  such  outlying  bailiwicks 
as  Hawaii  and  Alaska — to  bury  that  plank  in  the 
body  of  the  platform  ;  to  declare  imperialism  the 
paramount  issue,  and  to  set  in  motion  all  the 
stage  effects  at  their  command  to  give  empha- 
sis to  tlie  declaration.  Mr.  Bryan,  as  a  candidate 
for  the  Presidency  who  hopes  to  win,  has  much 
to  thank  his  managers  for. 

It  is  another  interesting  coincidence  that  in 
neither  of  'the  great  conventions  of  1900  did  the 
nominee  for  President  secure  adoption  of  the 
platform  which  had  previously  received  his  ap- 
proval. It  is  well  known  that  a  member  of 
President  McKinley 's  cabinet,  Postmaster- Gen- 
eral Smith,  drew  after  much  consultation  a  plat- 
form which  was  submitted  to  the  President, 
revised  and  approved  by  him,  and  carried  to 
Philadelphia  and  placed  before  the  committee 
on  resolutions.  It  is  also  known  that  the  plat 
form  which  was  reported  to  and  adopted  by  the 
convention  was  quite  another  document  in  text, 
and  that  important  and  significant  omissions  had 
been  made  from  the  declarations  contained  in  the 
approved  original — notably  an  expression  con- 
cerning the  constitutional  question  raised  by  the 
Porto  Rico  legislation,  an  omission  which  Presi- 
dent McKinley  bravely  supplied  in  his  speech  of 
acceptance. 

The  original  text  of  the  Democratic  platform 
was  written  by  another  journalist — Col.  Charles 
H.  Jones,  of  St.  Louis.  He  sent  his  draft  to 
Chairman  Jones,  who  in  turn  sent  it  on  to  Mr. 
Bryan  two  months  or  more  before  the  conven- 
tion. Mr.  Bryan  made  some  changes  and  sev- 
eral important  additions.  He  reiterated  those 
planks  of  the  Chicago  platform  dealing  with  sil- 
ver, with  the  income  tax,  and  with  government 
by  injunction.  Only  the  silver  plank  was  left  in 
by  the  committee. 

This  year's  national  conventions  have  been 
singularly  unfruitful  of  men.  At  Kansas  City 
the  reaction  toward  old-line  Democracy  which 
modified  the  platform  and  nominated  Stevenson 
gave  David  Bennett  Hill  a  temporary  conspicuity 
far  beyond  his  relative  importance.  There  was 
admiration  for  him  because  of  his  well -remem- 
bered slogan,  **  I  am  a  Democrat,"  and  because 
also  he  was  ready  to  make  a  square  and  manly 
fight  for  averting  the  silver  mistake  which  Bryan 
insisted  upon. 


MR.    BRYAN   AT  HOME. 


THERE  is  one  feature  of  the  i>reseiit  Presi- 
dential campaign  w)iich  is  matter  for  uni- 
i-ersal  gratiiicAtion.  No  member  of  aoy  party 
iifi'cis  to  suppress  liis  conscience  in  order  to  do- 
fend  tlio  private  life  of  Iiis  candidates.  All  the 
candidaten  on  the  Presidential  tickets  are  men 
whose  private  lives  realize  tho  high  ideals  of 
the  great  mass  of  tho  American  people.  Mr. 
McKirdev'a  devotion  to  liia  invalid  wife  haa  won 
for  hun  the  warm  affection  of  political  opponents  ; 
and  Mr.  Bryan's  devotion  tu  his  home  lias  en- 
deared him  to  his  Republican  neighbors. 

Mr.  Bryan  was  married  in  1884,  tiiree  years 
after  hie  graduation  from  college,  and  one  year 
after  his  admission  to  tho  bar.  His  wife,  Mary 
Baird  Bryan,  is  one  year  younger  than  himself, 
and  attended  the  Presbyterian  Seminary  in  Jack- 
sonville, 111.,  durmg  the  same  years  that  lier 
husband  was  attending  tiie  Illinois  I'oliege  iu  the 
eame  city.  Mrs.  Bryan  was  the  daughter  of  a 
■  nierchant  in  tlie  village  of  Perrj',  III. — her 
CsTuly,  like  that  of   Mr.  Bryan,    l-elonging  dis- 


tinctively to  what  are  called  the  middle  classes, 
no  member  thereof  having  attained  great  wealth, 
and  none  liaving  l>een  i-educed  to  abject  poverty. 
Even  since  their  marriage  they  have  continued 
their  student  life  together — Mrs.  Bryan,  during 
the  years  immediar.e!y  following,  studying  law 
with  her  husband  as  instructor,  pursuing  the 
course  prescrilw-'d  in  the  Union  College  of  Law, 
Chicago,  and  In'ing  mlmilleii  to  practise  before 
the  Supreme  Coi 


(The  portraits  in  tliln  nHlfle  are  from  new  photOKrapKs 
ij  ToimxeDd,  Lincoln.  Xeb.,  sml  are  reproduced  throuali 
a*  eearteKj  at  Mn.  Itn'itn.  »>>»  furnisbcd  them  at  the 
NqwsC  of  the  Rktiew  of  Reviews.) 


did  not,  however,  s 
tising  law.  but  men' 

husband's  work. 

TJii-oe  children  hi 
Mrs.  Brvan.  all  of  ( 
oldest,  huth  Baird. 
second.  William  J.- 
V.riv' 


ndv 


my  idea  of  prac- 
in  touch  with  her 


liorn   tu   Mr.  and 

;  still  living.      The 


older  [ 


rl,"  Mr^ 


Brv 


resembles  her  father,  and  the  t 
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WllllBin  JeaQlngB  Brran,  Jr. 


RdOi  Balrd  Brfan. 


composite  plioiopraph  of  both   parenls."     Mi-s. 
Bryan  is  one  of  many  ihonsanii  refutations  of 
the  old  fear  that  tlie  higher  education   of  women 
would  lessen  tlieir  int«rest  in  the  afiairsof  home. 
Slie    illustrates  the    tnitii    that    the   stronger   a 
woman's  interest  in  the  seriMis  things  of  life,  the 
greater  will  be  her  devotion  to  the  supreme  interest 
of    every    serious    woman. 
Mrs.  Bryan  haa  been  to  her 
children  their  constant  com- 
panion,   and    her    unity  of 


vith   the 
Ml   I 


he 


unity  of   interest  with   lier 
husband. 

The  Brvan  home  at  Lin- 
coln was  imilt  by  Mr.  Bry- 
an soon  after  he  entered  the 
practice  of  law  at  tlmt  place. 
It  ia  a  comfortable  dwel- 
ling, but  not  in  iiiiy  way 
a  pretentious  <iw  The 
large  library  in  whicli  Mr. 
Bryan  spends  luosL  of  his 
time  has.  as  its  most  not- 
able feature,  three  large 
iwrtraits  of  Washington, 
Jeffei'son,  and  Lincoln — 
Jet  fersou,  significantly 
enough,  occupying  the  cen- 


tral placi\  The  lioolis  tliat  fill  the  sli 
in  the  main,  devoted  to  political 
American  history,  though  some  of  thi 
novelists  are  also  represented.  It  is, 
distinctively  the  library  of  a  serious  i 
whom  the  political  life  of  his  own  com 
absorbing  passion. 


THEODORE    ROOSEVELT. 


HY    JACOB    A.    RIIS. 


T  AM  asked  to  tell  what  I  know  of  Tlu-oJore 
1  Roosevelt,  lieiug  his  frit'iul,  and  whj-  he 
should  be  elected  to  the  hiph  officr  liis  counlry- 
nieii  have  tliriist  upon  him.  But  )>ffore  I  do 
that,  let  me,  as  a  citizen  of  liis  Slate,  record  my 
protest  against  his  lieiii};  tiiken  fi'uiii  us  before  he 
was  half  (lone  with  his  work  as  jjoveinor  of  New 
York,  and  get  my  mind  tiivd  on  the  subject. 
We  caunot  spare  him  at  all.  Whatever  we 
shall  do  with  the  factory  law.  which  wna  just  from 
a  dead-letter  becoming  an  acti\-e  fiifcc  ;  with  the 
te Dement- house  problem,  which  means  life,  liber- 
ty, and  the  pursuit  of  happiness  to  a  million  wage- 
earners  ;  wiih  the  franchises  and  the  trusts,  whom 
he  gave  the  cold  shivers  bv  proposing  to  deal 
jafll;/  by  them — whatever  the  bosses  will  do  with 
us  when  he  is  gone  who  dealt  jnstly  by  them 
also,  I  don't  know.  I  know  whiit  happened  in 
the  jwlicc  department  when  he  was  gone.  May 
it  help  ns  to  understand  tljut  ihe  Hoosevelts  and 
the  Warings  of  <        ' 


md  that  for 


s  to  s 


nd  bv  a 


lh'„ 


do  it. 


^ly  ai,i.l«udi.>g  and  calling  the 


good  fellow.i,  is  I 
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niiig  ( 
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i  of  hi: 
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md  it, 

,  that 

is  tbo 

Anieri- 
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each  otii 
,'cstigati 
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len  we  first  ran  across 
I  had  befoi-e,  beading  an 
)  that  came  down  from 
Albany  with  true  instinct  to  poke  up  the  police 
department.  I  had  followed  his  trail  in  the 
legislature,  always  exposing  jobbery,  fighting 
boss  rule,  much  to  the  amazement  of  the  poli- 
ticians who  beheld  this  silk-stocking  youngster, 
barely  out  of  college,  rattling  dry  bones  they  had 
thought  safely  buried  out  of  the  reach  of  even 
old  hands  at'  that  business.  They  coniforted 
themselves  with  the  belief  that  it  was  a  fad  and 
would  blow  over.  It  did 
Thev  lived 


the 


<iay, 


'   of 


them,  when  they 
him  up"  as  a  handy  man  in 
a  faction  fight.  They  got 
rather  more  fight  out  of  him 
than  they  bargained  for. 
Hut  they  might  have  spared 
themselves  iheir  self-re- 
proaches. They  werii  not  to 
blauLe.  Having  come  of 
age,  he  went  to  the  primary 

and  ■•got  in''  through  tiie 
lirst  d.«,r  that  offered. 
They  could  not  have  kept 
him  out  had  iliey  tried.  He 
would  have  battered  down 
the  door.      They  know  that 

But  about   thai    meeting. 
It  was  soon  after  r  had  pub- 
lic (Jther  Half 
1  been  I'eading 
le     mnga/.iiie    articles    of 
that  kepi  growing  upon 
the  ottetier    I   t  urued 


lisbed 
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them  over,  wlien  lie  came  to  the  Evening  Sun 
office  one  day  looking  for  me.  I  was  out,  but  he 
left  his  card  with  the  simple  message  that  he  had 
read  my  book,  and  ''had  come  to  help."  That 
was  the  introduction.  Tt  seems  only  a  little 
while  ago,  and  measuied  by  years  it  is  not  long  ; 
but  what  has  he  not  helped  with  in  New  York 
since  ?  We  needed  to  have  the  police  made 
decent,  and  he  pulled  it  out  of  the  slough  of 
blackmail  it  was  in.  It  did  not  stay  out,  but 
that  was  not  his  fault.  He  showed  that  it  could 
be  done  with  honest  purpose.  While  he  was 
there  it  was  decent  ;  and,  by  the  way,  let  me 
say  right  here  that  there  is  a  much  larger  per- 
centage of  policemen  than  many  imagine  who 
look  back  to  that  time  as  the  golden  age  of  the 
department,  when  every  man  had  a  show  on  his 
merits,  and  whose  votes  are  quietly  cast  on  elec- 
tion day  for  the  things  ''Teddy"  stands  for.  I 
doubt  if  there  is  a  man  with  a  clean  record  in 
the  whole  eight  thousand  who  would  not  welcome 
him  back.  The  crooks  are  to  be  excused  for 
hating  him.      They  have  cause. 

We  liad  been  trviner  for  fortv  vcars  to  achieve 
a  system  of  dealing  decently  with  our  homeless 
poor.  Tvvoscore  years  befoi'e  the  surgeons  of  the 
police  department  had  pointed  out  that  herding 
them  in  the  cellars  or  over  the  prisons  of  police 
stations  in  festering  heaps,  and  turning  them  out 
hungry  at  daybreak  to  beg  their  way  from  door 
to  door,  was  indecent  and  inhuman.  Since  then 
grand  juries,  academies  of  medicine,  committees 
of  philanthropic  citizens,  had  attacked  the  foul 
disgrace,  but  to  no  purpose.  Pestilence  ravaged 
the  prison  lodgings,  but  still  they  stayed.  I 
know  what  tiiat  fight  meant  ;  for  I  was  one  of 
a  committee  that  waged  it  year  after  year,  and 
suffered  defeat  every  time,  until  Theodore  Roose- 
velt came  and  destroyed  the  nuisance  in  a  night. 
J  remember  the  caricatures  of  tramps  shivering 
in  the  cold  with  which  the  yellow  newspapers 
pursued  him  at  the  time,  labeling  him  the  "  poor 
man's  foe."  And  I  remember  being  just  a  little 
uneasy  lest  they  wound  him,  and  perhaps  make 
him  think  he  had  been  hasty.  But  not  he.  It 
was  only  those  who  did  not  know  him  who 
charged  him  with  being  hasty.  He  thought  a 
thing  out  quickly — yes,  that  is  his  way  ;  but  he 
thought  it  out,  and  having  thought  it  out,  suited 
action  to  his  judgment.  Of  the  consequences  he 
didn't  think  at  all.  He  made  sure  he  was  right, 
and  then  went  ahead  with  perfect  confidence 
that  things  would  come  out  right. 

The  poor  man's  foe  !  Why,  the  poor  man 
never  had  a  better  friend  than  Theodore  Roose- 
velt. We  had  gone  through  a  season  of  excite- 
ment over  our  tenement-houses.  The  awful  ex- 
hibits  of   the    Gilder   Committee   had   crowded 


remedial  laws  through  the  legislature — laws  that 
permitted  the  destruction  of  tenement-house  prop- 
erty on  the  showing  that  it  was  bad.  Bad  meant 
murderous.  .The  death  records  showed  that  the 
worst  rear  tenements  killed  one  in  five  of  the  ba- 
bies born  in  tliem.  The  Tenement-House  Com- 
mittee called  them  "infant  slaughter-houses." 
They  stood  condemned,  but  strll  they  stood.  A 
whole  year  was  the  law  a  dead-letter,  until,  as 
president  of  the  police  board,  Roosevelt  became 
also  a  member  of  tiie  health  board  that  was 
charged  with  the  enforcement  of  the  statute. 
Then  they  went,  and  quickly.  A  hundred  of 
them  were  seized,  and  most  of  them  destroyed. 
In  the  June  number  of  the  Review  of  Reviews 
I  gave  the  result  in  the  case  of  a  single  row,  the 
Barracks  in  Mott  Street,  whicli  Mr.  Roosevelt 
and  I  personally  inspected  and  marked  for  seiz- 
ure.* The  death-rate  came  down  from  39.56  in 
the  thousand  of  the  living  to  16.28 — less  than 
the  general  death-rate  of  the  whole  city  ! 

That  work  stopped  too.  They  are  seizing  no 
more  rear  tenements  since  Tammanv  came  back. 
It  has  been  too  busy  putting  up  the  price  of  ice, 
that  means  life  m  these  hot  summer  months  to 
tlie  poor  man's  babies,  whether  in  front  or  rear 
tenement.  1  should  have  liked  to  see  Theodore 
Roosevelt  run  on  his  record  in  our  State  this  fall 
against  the  ice- trust  conspiracy — the  man  w^ho 
saved  the  poor  man's  babies  against  the  villains 
w^io  would  see  them  perish  with  indifference,  so 
long  as  it  paid  them  a  profit.  It  would  have 
been  instructive — mightily  I 

I  had  watched  police  administration  in  Mulberry 
Street  for  nearly  twenty  years,  and  I  had  seen 
many  sparring  matches  between  working  men  and 
the  j)olice  board.  Generally,  there  was  bad  faith 
on  one  side  ;  not  infrequently  on  both.  It  was 
human  that  some  of  the  labor  men  should  misin- 
terpret Mr.  Roosevelt's  motives  wiien,  as  presi- 
dent of  the  board,  he  sent  word  that  he  wanted 
to  meet  them  and  talk  strike  troubles  over  with 
them.  They  got  it  into  their  heads,  I  suppose, 
that  he  had  come  to  crawl  ;  but  they  w^ere  speed- 
ily undeceived.  I  can  see  his  face  now,  as  he 
checked  the  first  one  who  hinted  at  trouble.  I 
fancy  that  man  can  see  it,  too — in  his  dreams. 

"Gentlemen,"  said  Mr.  Roosevelt,  "I  have 
come  to  get  your  point  of  view,  and  see  if  we 
can't  agree  to  help  each  other  out.  But  we  want 
to  make  it  clear  to  ourselves  at  the  start  that  the 
greatest 'damage  any  working  man  can  do  to  his 
cause  is  to  counsel  violence.  Order  must  be 
maintained  ;  and,  make  no  mistake,  I  will  main- 
tain it." 


'   ♦Iwas,  at  the  time,  executive  officer  of  the  Good-Gh>v- 
ernment  Chihs. 


THEODORE  ROOSEVELT. 


I  tingled  with  pride  when  they  cheered  hiin  to 
the  echo.  They  had  come  to  meet  a  politician. 
They  met  a  man,  and  they  knew  him  at  sight. 

It  was  after  midnight  when  we  plodded  home 
from  that  meeting  through  snow  two  feet  deep. 
Mr.  Roosevelt  was  pleased  and  prond- — proud  of 
his  fellow-citizens.  "They  ai-e  all  right,"  he 
said,  "We  understand  each  other,  and  we 
shall  get  along."  And  they  did  get  along,  with 
perfectconlidenceon  both  sides.  The  scoundrels 
in  and  out  of  the  newspaper  business  who  sat 
in  the  chimney-corner  that  night  took  it  out  in 
declaring  that  Roosevelt  had  gone  to  a  dive — a 
"  Seeley  dinner  show."  It  liap[>ened  that  there 
was  a  music  hall  on  the  gr(>und  Qoor  of  the 
■bailding  in  which  thi,  laljor  mi  n  met.  Roosevelt 
never  took  any  notice  of  their  attacks.  He  had 
other  things — real  things  to  lo  and  for  the 
man  who  didn  t  fight  fair  he  h  i  i  only  contempt. 
He  never  stnitk  a  foul  blow  m  hi»i  life,  no  mat- 
ter how  hot  the  fight 

1  read  a  story  when  I  uas  a  boy  about  a  man 
who,  pursued  h\  a  relentless  eneinv,  dwelt  in  se- 
curity because  of  hi->  l>ehef  that  his  plotting  could 
not  hurt  an  honest  man  Mr  Roosevelt  con- 
stantly made  me  ihmk  of  him  He  spoke  of  it 
only  once,  hut  I  saw  him  at  t  out  that  belief  a 
hundred  times  Miillw  i  r\  "-Ireet  could  never 
have  been  made  to  take  aiiv  stock  in  it.  When 
it  failed  to  awe  Roosnelt  it  ined  to  catch  him. 
Jobs  innumerable  were  put  up  to  discredit  the 
president  of  the  board  and  in\eiirle  him  into 
awkward  positions.  Probably  he  never  knew 
of.  ooe- tenth    of    tliem.      I    often     made   them 


* 


out  long  after  they  were 
scattered  to  the  winds. 
Mr.  Roosevelt  walked 
through  them  with  perfect 
unconcern,  kicking  aside 
the  snares  that  were  set 
BO  elaborately  to  catch  him. 
The  politicians  w)io  saw 
him  walk  apparently  blind- 
ly into  a  trap  and  beheld 
hirn  emerge  with  damage 
to  the  trap  only  could  not 
understand  it.  They  con- 
cluded it  was  his  hick  It 
was  not.  It  wa»  his  sense. 
Retold  me  once  after  such 
a  time  that  it  was  a  mat- 
ter of  conviction  with  him 
I  frank  and  honest 
luld  be  in  the  long 
angled  by  the 


that  n 


of    I 


what- 


snares  < 
ofjQ  ISLAND.  ever     appearances     might 

for  the  moment  indicate. 
So  he  walked  unharmed  in  it  all.  Bismarck 
confounded  the  councils  of  Europe  at  times  by 
practising  Roosevelt's  plan  as  a  trick.  He  spoke 
the  trutli  bluntly  when  the  plotters  expected  him 
to  lie,  and  rounded  them  up  easily. 

One  charge  his  enemies  made  against  him  in 
which  there  was  truth.  It  summed  itself  all  up 
ill  that  with  a  heat  that  was  virtual  acknowledg- 
ment of  its  being  the  whole  arraignment :  that 
there  was  always  a  fight  where  he  was.  ■ '  Always 
trouble,"  said  the  peace- at- any -price  men,  who 
counseled  surrender  wb.en  Roosevelt  was  fighting 
for  a  decent  Sunday  through  the  enforcement  of 
the  law  compelling  the  saloons  to  close.  "  Never 
any  rest. "  No  I  There  was  never  any  rest  for 
the  lawbreakers  when   he  was  around,   nor  for 
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those  who  would  avoid  <*  trouble"  by  weakly 
surrendering  to  them.  Roosevelt  gauged  New 
York  exactly  right  when  he  set  about  his  turbu- 
lent programme  of  enforcement  of  law.  The 
scandal  was  not  that  we  were  being  robbed 
by  political  cutthroats,  but  that  we  submitted 
tainelv.  The  formula  we  heard  so  often  from 
his  lips  in  the  years  that  followed — honesty, 
manhood,  courage — was  the  exact  prescription 
we  needed.  We  in  the  metropolis  are  abun- 
dantly able  to  run  the  robbers  out  of  town  and 
keep  them  out  by  just  following  the  road  he  f 
made  for  us  wlien  he  ran  tliem  out  of  the  police 
department.  But  he  made  it,  fighting.  It  was 
true  that  there  was  never  any  rest  while  he  was 
at  it,  night  or  day.  When  he  had  battled  all 
day  in  Mulberry  Street,  he  would  sometimes  get 
up  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  go  out  on 
patrol  to  find  out  the  policemen  who  were  steal- 
ing the  city's  time.  I  loved  to  go  out  with  him 
on  these  trips,  not  merely  because  I  loved  to  be 
with  him  wherever  he  was,  but  because  of  the 
keen  enjoyment  he  took  in  his  work  and  in  every 
faithful  policeman  he  found  on  his  post.  Some 
well-fed  citizens  who  hated  to  have  their  rest 
disturbed  sneered  at  these  nocturnal  excursions  ; 
but  they  slept  more  securely  in  their  beds  be- 
cause of  them.  It  became  suddenly  possible  to 
find  a  policeman  anywhere  at  any  Iiour  of  the 
night  in  Xew  York.  Within  a  year  after  the 
old  Tammany  rSgtme  had  come  back,  an  epidemic 
of  night  fires  that  cost  many  lives  brought  from 
the  firemen  the  loud  protest  that  policemen  were 
not  awake,  and  tlie  chief  found  it  necessary  to 
transfer  half  tlie  force  of  a  precinct  for  sleeping 
on  post. 

No  ; — there  was  never  any  rest  when  Roose- 
velt was  around.  There  was  none  in  Congress 
during  the  six  years  he  was  a  civil-service  com- 
missioner under  Harrison  and  Cleveland  ;  and  as 
a  result,  where  there  had  been  14,000  places 
under  the  merit  and  capacity  rules  of  the  com- 
mission when  he  came  in,  there  were  40,000 
when  he  went  out.  To  that  extent  spoils  politics 
had  been  robbed  of  its  sting.  There  was  even 
less  repose  in  the  navy  department  when  he  went 
there  as  assistant  secretary,  fresh  from  the  fight 
in  Mulberry  Street,  to  sharpen  the  tools  of  war. 
It  had  a  familiar  sound  to  us  in  New  York, 
when  we  heard  the  cry  go  up  that  Roosevelt 
wanted  a  row,  and  didn't  care  what  it  cost.  He 
was  asking,  if  I  remember  rightly,  for  some- 
thing less  than  $1,000,000  for  target  practice  on 
the  big  ships.  The  only  notice  he  took  of  it 
was  to  demand  another  1500,000  about  the  time 
he  got  Dewey  sent  to  the  East.  I  was  in  Wash- 
ington at  the  time,  and  I  remember  asking  him 
about  that.     Commodore  Dewey  was  sometimes 


spoken  of  in  chose  days  as  if  he  were  a  kind  of 
fashion  plate.  And  I  remember  his  answer,  as 
we  were  walking  up  Connecticut  Avenue  : 

''Dewey  is  all  right,"  he  said.  <'He  has  a 
lion  heart.     He  is  the  man  for  that  place." 

Not  many  of  us  will  quarrel  with  him  about 
that  now,  or  about  the  wisdom  of  shootin«:  awav 
that  million  in  target  practice.  It  made  ♦  *  the  man 
behind  the  gun,''  of  whom  we  are  all  so  proud. 
The  fact  is  that  Roosevelt,  so  far  from  being  a 
hasty  man  given  to  snap  judgments,  is  one  of 
the  most  far-sighted  statesmen  of  any  day.  He 
has  sliown  it  in  everything  he  has  taken  hold  of. 
It  was  in  Washington  as  it  was  in  New  York. 
The  thing  that  beclouds  the  judgment  of  his 
critics  is  the  man's  amazing  capacity  for  work. 
He  can  weigh  the  pros  and  cons  of  a  case  and  get 
at  the  meat  of  it  in  less  time  than  it  takes  most  of 
us  to  state  the  mere  proposition.  And  he  is  sur- 
prisingly thorough.  Nothing  escapes  him.  His 
judgment  comes  sometimes  as  a  shock  to  the 
man  of  slower  ways.  He  does  not  stop  at  con- 
ventionalities. If  a  thing  is  right,  it  is  to  be 
done — and  right  away.  It  was  notably  so  with 
the  round- robin  in  Cuba  asking  the  Government 
to  recall  the  perishing  army  when  it  had  won  the 
fight.  People  shook  their  heads,  and  talked  of 
precedents.  Precedents  I  It  has  been  Roose- 
velt's business  to  make  them  most  of  his  time. 
But  is  there  any  one  to-day  who  thinks  he  set 
that  one  wrong  ?  Certainly  no  one  who  with  me 
saw  the  army  come  home.  It  did  not  come  a 
day  too  soon. 

Roosevelt  is  no  more  infallible  than  the  rest  of 
us.  Over  and  over  again  I  have  seen  him  pause 
when  he  had  decided  upon  his  line  of  action,  and 
review  it  to  see  where  there  was  a  chance  for 
mistake.  Finding  none,  he  would  issue  his  or- 
der with  the  sober  comment  :  *'  There,  we  have 
done  the  best  we  could.  If  there  is  any  mistake 
we  will  make  it  right.  The  fear  of  it  shall  not 
deter  us  from  doing  our  duty.  The  only  man 
who  never  makes  a  mistake  is  the  man  who  never 
does  anything." 

When  he  had  done  his  work  for  the  ships  and 
resigned  his  ofiice  to  take  the  field,  the  croakers 
shouted  that  at  last  he  had  made  the  mistake  of 
his  life  ; — all  to  get  into  a  scrap.  His  men  didn't 
think  so  when  he  lay  with  them  in  the  trenches 
before  Santiago,  sharing  his  last  biscuit  with 
them.  They  got  to  know  him  there,  and  to  love 
him.  1  know  what  it  cost  him  to  leave  his  sick 
wife  and  his  babies.  I  wanted  to  keep  liim  at 
home,  but  I  saw  him  go  with  pride,  because  I 
knew  he  went  at  the  call  of  duty.  He  thought 
the  war  just  and  right.  He  had  done  what  he 
could  to  bring  it  on  as  the  only  means  of  stopping 
the  murder  in  Cuba,  and  he  went  to  do  his  share 


THEODORE  ROOSEVELT- 


i>t  the  fighting  a&  a  iiiaCttf  of  lijrht  and  of  example 
to  tlie  j'ouiig  men  to  wlioiii  lie  was  a  type  of  tiie 
cilisen  anil  t!ie  patriot.  As  tliat  type  when  l)e 
^■ame  home,  we  made  iiim  our  jioveinoi  in  New 
York  State.  We  van  liim  on  the  i  le  i^e  of  Iiib 
ii'cord — the  pledge  of  honesty,  n  ani  jod  an  1 
eouiage  :  and  lie  kept  tjie  pk'dge  I  si  all  let 
some  one  else  tell  the  story  of  thai.  Jnit  let  me 
rwalt  the  last  trip  we  took  togetiiei  lecausi  it 
was  so  much  like  the  old  days  m  Mulberrv 
SiiTet.  There  had  arisen  a  contention  as  lo 
whether  the  factory  insjiector  did  liis  duty  by  the 
sweat-sliops  or  not,  and  from  tin:  testimony  he 
was  unable  to  decide.  So  he  came  down  from 
Albany  to  see  for  hinii^elf.  It  was  a  sweltering 
hot  day  when  we  made  a  tour  of  tlic  slewing  tene- 
ments on  the  down-town  east  sido.  I  doubt  if 
any  other  governor  that  ever  was  would  attempt  it, 
I  know  that  noneeverdid.  But  lie  never  shirked 
one  of  the  twenty  houses  we  had  marked  out  for 
exploration.      lie  examined  [lie  evidence  in  eadi, 


while  th< 
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who  took  so  riiu(;h  inti.Tust  in  tl 
as  Ilie  i-esilit  he  was  able  to  mark 
the  faetftrv  inspector  lliat  oiigli 
tr.'i>le  the 'efficiency  of  liis  office  and  bring  untold 
ivlief  to  a  iiiindi'ed  thousand  tenement- house 
workers — if  it  is  followed  when  Roosevelt  is  no 
longer  in  Albany.  Thai  will  In;  our  end  of  it :  to 
see  to  it  that  he  did  not  labor  in  vain. 

That  is  Kooieveh  as  I  saw  him  daily  during 
those  good  years  when  things  we  had  hoped  for 
were  lionc.  There  stands  upon  my  shelves  a 
TOW  of  books,  more  than  a  dozen  in  number, 
beginning  with  the  ■'XavaiWarof  1812,"  written 


when  he  was  scarcely  out  of  college,  and  yet 
ranking  as  an  authority,  both  here  and  abroad, 
including  the  four  stout  volumes  of  "The  Win- 
ning of  the  West,"  and  ending  with  hia  "  Rough- 
riders, "  the  picturesque  account  of  that  pictur- 
esque regiment  in  the  last  war,  which  testify  to 
his  untiring  energy  as  a  recorder  as  well  as  a 
maker  of  history.  The  secret  of  that  is  tlie  story 
ot  the  police  force  and  the  sweat-shops  over  again; 
his  enjoyment  of  the  work.  If  I  were  to  sum 
the  man  and  his  achievenicnls  up  in  a  sentence,  I 
think  I  should  put  it  that  way.  But  that  would 
not  mean  an  accident  of  the  Dutch  and  Hugue- 
not and  Irish  blood  that  go  to  make  up  his 
heredity.  It  would  mean  of  itself  an  achieve- 
ment. Theodore  Roosevelt  was  born  a  puny 
child.  He  could  not  keep  up  with  the  play  of 
other  children,  or  learn  so  easily  as  they.  He 
had  lo  make  himself  what  he  is,  and  with  the 
indomitable  will  that  characterized  the  boy  as  it 
does  the  man.  he  set  about  it.  Ho  became  at 
once  an  athlete  and  a  student.  When  ho  joins 
the  two,  he  is  at  his  best.  His  accounts  of  life  on 
the  Western  plains,  ot  hunting  in  the  Bad  Lands 
of  Dakota,  where  he  built  his  ranch  on  the  banks 
of  the  Little  Jlissouri,  are  written  out  of  the  man's 
heart. 

Mr.  Roosevelt's  recent  protest  against  the  im- 
[lertinent  intrusion  of  tiie  camera  fiend  upon  the 
seclusion  of  his  home  life  at  Oyster  Bay  was  per- 
fectly characteristic  of  him,  and  of  his  way  of 
saying  the  right  thing  at  the  right  time.-  The 
whole  country  applauded  it.  In  his  home  Mr. 
Roosevelt  ceases  to  be  governor  of  the  Empire 
State,  and  becomes  husband  and  father,  the  com- 
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paiiion  of  his  children,  wiio  treat  liiin  like  tlieir 
big  overgrown  brother  His  love  for  children, 
csfecially  for  ihooe  who  have  not  so  good  a  time 
as  Eoiiie  othcis  is  as  instinctive  as  his  champion- 
ship of  all  that  neids  a  lift.  I  doubt  if  be  is 
aware  of  it  himself  He  loes  not  recognize  as 
real  s^mpRthy  \iihat  lie  fi.e!s  rather  as  a  sense  of 
'hitj  Yet  1  liave  seen  liini,  when  school  chil- 
(ircti  crowded  arounu   the  roar  platform  of  the 


(Father  of  Governor  Roosevell.) 

train  from  which  lie  bad  been  making  campaign 
speeches,  to  shake  liauds,  catch  tJie  eye  of  a  poor 
little  crippled  girl  in  a  patched  frock,  wbo  was 
making  frantic  but  ho[ieles3  efforts  to  reach  him 
in  the  outskirts  of  tlie  crowd  and  pushing  asidf 
all  the  rest,  make  a  way  foi  liei  to  the  gnat 
amazement  of  the  curled  darlings  in  the  front 
row.  And  on  the  trip  borne  on  the  last  night 
of  the  canvass  of  18HS,  when  we  were  at  dinnet 
in  his  private  car,  busy  reckoning  up  majorities 
I  saw  him  gel  up  to  greet  the  engineet  of  tin, 
train,  wbo  came  in  his  ovLialls  and  blouse  to 
shake  liands,  witli  such  pleasure  as  I  had  not 
seen  him  show  in  the  biggest  meeting  we  bad 
)jad.  It  was  a  coincidence  and  an  omt.n  tlist  tht 
name  of  the  engineer  of  that  \ictotious  tup  was 
Dewey. 

That  bent  of  liis  is  easily  enoiigb  explained. 
There  bangs  in  his  study  at  Oyster  Bay,  apart 
from  tiie  many  trophies  of  the  chase,  the  picture 
of  a  man  with  a  strong,  bearded  face. 

■■Tbat    is    my    father,"   said    Mr.    Roosevelt. 


•■  He  was  the  finest  man  I  ever  knew.  He  was 
a  merchant,  well-to-do,  drove  his  four-in-hand 
through  the  park,  and  enjoyed  life  immensely. 
He  bad  such  a  good  time,  and  with  catise,  for  lie 
was  a  good  man.  I  remember  seeing  him  going 
down  Broadway,  staid  and  respectable  business 
man  that  lie  was,  with  apoor  little  sick  kitten  in  his 
coat-pocket,  wliicbhehad  picked  up  in  the  street." 

Tlie  elder  Theodore  Roosevelt  was  a  man  witJi 
the  same  sane  and  practical  interest  in  his  fel- 
low-man that  his  son  has  sliown.  He  was  tlie 
backer  of  Cliarles  Loring  Brace  in  his  work  of 
gathering  the  forgotten  waifs  from  llie  city's 
streets,  and  of  every  other  sensible  chanty  in 
his  day.  Dr.  Henry  Field  told  me  once  that  he 
always,  occupied  as  ho  was  with  the  management 
of  a  successful  business,  on  principle  gave  one 
day  of  the  els  to  visiting  the  poor  in  tbetr  homes. 
.-Apparently  the  analogy  betwwn  fatlier  and  son 
might  be  carried  farther,  to  include  even  the 
famous  round-robin  ;  for,  upon  the  same  author- 
ity, it  was  the  elder  Theodore  Roosevelt  who 
went  to  Washington  after  the  fii-st  Bull  Hun  and 
warned  President  Lincoln  that  lie  must  get  rid 
of  Siinon  Cameron  as  secretary  of  war,  with  the 
resnit  tbat  Mr.  Stanton,  the  "  Organizer  of 
Victory,"  took  his  place.  When  the  war  was 
fairly  under  way,  it  was  Tlieodore  Roosevelt  who 
organized  the  allotment  plan,  which  .laved  to  the 
families  of  80,000  soldiers  of  New  York  State 
more  than  $5, 000. 000  of  their  pay  :  and  when 
the  war  was  over  he  protected  the  soldiers  against 
the  sharks  that  lay  in  wait  for  them,  imd  saw  to 
it  that  they  got  employment. 

That  was  tlie  father.  1  have  told  you  what  the 
son  is  like,  A  man  with  red  blood  in  his  veins  ;  a 
healthy  patriot,  with  no  clap-trap  jingoism  about 
him,  but  a  rugged  belief  in  America  and  its  mis- 
sion ;  an  intense  lover  of  country  and  flag  ;  a  vig- 
orous optimist  a  belifver  in  im-n  who  looks  for 
tlie  good  in  tliLiii  and  finds  it  Piactital  in  paiti 
bansUip  h  \al  ttuslit  g  an  I  gt  ntle  nb  a  ft  tend 
iinselhsh  ni<  dest  as  a  wi  tiiin  ( li  an  I  an  lei  an  I 
cleanbeaitti  md  loni-,1  to  tin  i  le  In  the 
splendid  Mgoi  of  bi-,  \oiiiig  miiiil  i  id  he  is  the 
knightliest  h^uie  in  AuKiKan  j  litKs  u  da\ 
the  fittest  i.\[K)i  i-nt  ot  Ins  to  inti\  s  i  liii  uid  tbi, 
model  foi  its  \oung  soi  o  wl  ui  Loming  t  take 
up  the  task  Ll  sit  tliLin       1  oi    ili 


can  all  see  and  sliue  1  Ix  likt  him 
shall  I  ave  httle  need  of  I  <  tin  i  iiig  al  t  ut 
and  misrule  bereaftei  Wc  shall  fun 
job  of  running  tlie  macbme  no  lungei  , 
be  able  to  run  it  ourselves. 

When  it  comes  to  that,  the  Vice-Pres 
not  going  to  kill  Theodore  Roosevelt. 
tak<!  a  good  deal  more  than  that  to  do  it 
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vidual  miglit  lieretofore  have  been.  Hia  advent 
into  the  gubernatorial  cliair  with  Lis  positivi: 
chai'act«r,  wiili  his  broad  intellectuality,  and, 
wlien  he  gets  down  to  business,"  his  entirely  self' 
contaiitedness,  was  no  experiment  eillier  in  prac- 
tical poiitics  or,  in  what  is  still  more  important, 
practical  statesmanship.  We  are  accustomed  to 
speak   of  the  jwriods  ot  time  occupied   by  the 


A  WRITER  in  a  rec-nt  mitnlw;r  of  McClureS 
speaks  of  Governor  Roosevelt  as  a  practi- 
cal experiment  in  politics.  It  seems  almost  ab- 
surd to  one  wlio  has  watched  the  governor's  ca- 
reer, who  has  seen  liim  fight  the  political  battle 
for  practical  unod  government  from  the  time  that 
he  was  a  member  of  the  j^ssembly  up  to  the  time 
that  he  took  tlie  gubernatorial  chair, — to  speak  of 
him  as  an  experiment.  There  was  no  doubt  as 
to  the  attitude  that  the  governor  would  lake 
on  all  important  measures  wliicli  were  lirouglil  to 
his  attention.  His  whole  life  was  an  earnest 
that  he  would  be  not  otdy  honest  and  efGcient, 
but  tiiat  he  would  bo  cruali've.  He  would  not  be 
content  merely  to  approve  or  disapprove  such 
measures  as  were  brought  before  him,  but  would 
have  policies  and  ideas  of  liis  own.  It  was  known 
that  he  would  consult  with  the  regular  organiza- 
tion, for  lie  himself  had  said  so.  For  the  same 
reason  it  was  known  that  he  would  consult  with 
independents,  good  ■  government  clubs,  mug- 
wumps, and  Democrats.  In  tact,  it  was  well 
known  that,  from  whomsoever  the  governor 
thought  that  he  could  derive  intelligent  informa- 
tion, he  would  unbesitatingly  avail  himself,  no 
matter  what  the  ]H;litical  affiliation  of  the  indi- 
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and  it  is  the  administrative  work  which  in  the 
long  run  tells.  Tliis  may  not  be  seen  at  first  ; 
but  as  the  yeare  go  by  it  is  more  plainly  discerni- 
ble, and  the  good  or  bad  administraiinn  will 
show  its  fruition  long  after  the  individual  has 
ceased  to  occupy  the  executive  chair.  The  ad- 
ininisti'alive  work  of  Governor  Roosevelt  and  his 
colleagues  in  the  several  departments  will  bear 
the  closest  criticism,  and  when  they  shall  have 
been  judged  by  their  works  will  be  found  to  have 
measured  up  to  a  very  high  standard  of  honest 
and  efficient  government.  In  no  otlier  adminis- 
tration has  the  work  of  the  attorney -general's 
department  Ijeen  so  magnified  and  brought  into 
public  notice.  The  board  of  claims,  of  which 
the  public  has  little  knowledge,  has  been  over- 
burdened with  thousands  of  ciaim-cases  ;  and  yet, 
notwithstanding  the  work  that  department  has 
been  called  upon  to  do,  it  is  due  to  the  efficiency 
of  the  attorneygenei^al's  department  lo  l>e  able 
to  say  that  less  than  one-tenth  of  tiie  claims 
which  have  Iteen  adjudicated  have  been  found 
against  the  Stale.  The  attorney -general  has  been 
called  upon  to  act  as  special  counsel  in  numerous 
instances — in  the  Gardiner  investigation  :  in  the 
matter  of  the  grand  jury  of  New  York  City  ;  in 
the  matter  of  the  Syracuse  investigation,  and 
other  similar  investigations  which  have  been 
necessitated  during  the  past  two  years,  and  which 
have  been  carefully  supervised.  And  not  one 
dollar's  worth  of  money  has  been  e.tpeiided  for 
which  vouchere  have  not  been  received  and  iion- 
est  money  paid.  The  comptroller's  ofTicc  has 
most  carefully  safeguarded  all  the  Slate's  finan- 
cial interests,  and  has  performed  the  maximum 
result  with  the  minimum  of  expenditure. 

In  the  department  of  the  secretary  of  state, 
the  work  of  indexing  old  patents  and  papers  of 
the  State,  which  for  a  hundred  years  have  lain 
in  the  archives  of  that  department  unindexed,  is 
being  accomplished,  and  when  completed  will  lie 
the  most  valuable  historical  work  that  the  Slate 
affords.  This  work  has  Ijcen  done  under  the 
direct  supervision  of  the  secretary  of  state.     The 
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receipts  uf  tliis  oFfice  have  been  lai-jjely  in  excess 
of  the  amount  in  any  previous  admiuiat ration, 
and  have  been  more  than  stifficient  to  pay  all  the 
salaries  and  expenses  of  the  dupartmenC.  This 
could  not  have  been  done  had  it  not  been  for  the 
vi'ry  careful  and  conscientious  manner  lu  which 
Mr.  McDoiiougli  has  carried  on  the  work. 

The  Slate  engineer  and  surveyor  has  entirely 
ignored  (xilitics  in  his  choice  and  selection  of 
subordinates,  and  has  completely  overturned  es- 
tablished methods  ami  rcfornied  liis  departuieut 
in  a  manner  of  which  any  Slate  mitjht  well  be 
proud. 

Tile  faithful,  efBcient.  and  honest  adniinisti'a- 
tiou  of  the  canals  has  been  a  matter  of  public 
eouuuciit,  Tiie  most  competent  authorities, 
witliout  regard  to  party,  have  united  to  commend 
the  department  as  Oy  far  the  most  conservatively 
and  efficiently  managed  of  any  for  many  yeais. 

The  same  can  be  said,  to  a  smaller  degree,  of 
tiie  department  of  public  buildings. 

Early  in  his  administration,  tjovernor  Roose- 
velt adopted  the  holding  of  cabinet  meetings 
once  a  week,  at  which  all  the  heads  of  depart- 
uienls  were  present.  The  governor  was  thus 
brought  into  contact  with  those  officers  elected 
with  him,  and  was  able  to  keep  in  touch  wilb 
those  who  were  responsible  for  the  various  State 
depaitraents. 

In  the  matter  of   impressing  his  ideas   upon 
legislation,  there  are  some  peculiar  instances — 
matters  of  public  importance,  which  were  little 
noticed  at  tiie  time  in  the  public  prints.      One  of 
the  first  of  these   was  the 
bill  for  the  prevention  of  the 
desecration  of    the  Ameri- 
can Hag.      In  this  the  gov- 

Although  not  a  profes- 
sional agricultunst,  either 
in  a  politiual  or  actual  sense, 
the  governor  has  recognized 
the  a  1 1  ■  i  in  p  o  r  t  a  n  t  part 
w  h  1  c  h  the  agriculturists 
play  in  l^tate  polity,  and 
whenever  occasion  has  oc- 
curred lie  has  espoused  the 
cause  of  the  farmer  and  the 
market  gardener.  Amend- 
ments to  the  agricultural 
law  are  frequently  seen  in 
the  session  laws  of  1899 
and  19i)((.  The  governor 
has  l>een  [Particularly  inter- 
ested in  the  beet-sugar  cul- 
ture and  the  products  of 
the  dairy,  while  in  season 


and  out  of  season  he  pressed  laws  prevent- 
ing the  adulteration  of  food  products,  the 
danger  of  fertilizers  wliicb  were  below  standard, 
improper  feeding  -  stuffs,  and  other  fraudulent 
products,  whereby  farmers  and  market  gardeners 
in  the  past  have  suffered  at  the  hands  of  unscru- 
pnlotis  and  designing  men.  The  betterment,  by 
proper  and  legitimate  means,  of  the  life  conditions 
of  the  wage- workers  who  reside  in  tenement  dis- 
tricts has  been  his  peculiar  care. 

The  amendments  to  the  labor  law,  wliich  the 
governor  initiated  and  urged  to  a  successful  ter- 
mination, will  be  of  the  greatest  benefit,  and 
will  right,  and  are  now  righting,  grave  wrongs. 
He  makes  it  his  business  to  see  that  these  laws 
are  properly  enforced,  and  is  holding  the  factory 
inspector  to  strict  accountability  for  the' same. 
More  recently,  he  secured  the  passage  and  signed 
the  Tenement  -  House  Commission  bill,  which 
commission  is  now  thoroughly  investigating  that 
subject ;  and  when  its  labors  are  completed  there, 
the  tenement  population  of  New  York  and  other 
cities  will  find  themselves  in  a  much  better  posi- 
tion than  tbey  have  ever  been  before.  Particu- 
larly have  the  beneficent  results  of  this  legislation 
been  found,  in  the  sweat-shops  of  New  York 
City  ;  and  hundreds  and  thousands  who  have 
been  suffering  in  those  polluted  holes  are  reaping 
the  benefit  of  the  governor's  wise  foresight  and 
sturdy  action. 

The  enactment  of  the  code  of  game-laws  is 
very  largely  the  result  o(  the  governor's  own 
work  :   not  the  least  item  of  which  was  the  pas- 


ROOSEVELT S  WORK  AS  GOVERNOR. 


sa-jo  of  tlie  law  tliat  prevents  tlic  lakitig  of 
paine  out  of  the  State,  thereby  [ire venting  evil- 
disjiosed  persoiis  from  sliooting  and  taking  gaint- 
out  of  season,  and  taking  it  out  of  ilio  Stale  to 
avoid  detection.  Wlicn  tlii?ae  panic-laws  sliall 
hai'e  been  understood  by  the  pcfiplo.  tliey  will 
realize  the  immense  amount  of  labor  wiiich  has 
biien  expended  upon  tiicin,  and  ivhicli  must  result 
in  better  care  of  all  kinds  of  lisli  aii'l  gatiie,  some 
varieties  of  which  wei-c  being  vorv  rapidly  de- 
pleted. Those  who  are  unacquainted  wiiIl  the  vast 
area  of  the  tract  of  land  known  in  New  York  State 
as  the  forest -preserve  can  little  dream  of  the 
hours  of  patient  toil  which  the  govi-rnor  has 
epenl  wrestling  with  this  subject.  Thousands  of 
acres  of  land  are  now  beinj;  caretl  fnr.  and  cared 
for  in  reality— not  by  implication  only,  but  ac- 
tually cared  for  as  llie  result  of  tlii'  lorestrv  laws 
which  he  has  plaired  upon  Ih 
with  the  cooperation  of  those  wh 
ervation  of  the  forests  at  heart. 
When  entering  his  office,  the 
on  making  an  examination  of  tli 
priation  bills  which  had  previou 
that  lump  sums  were  given  in  1 
partments,  thereby  jwriLiilliiig  cureless  e.\[ien<li- 
ture  of  money  unless  very  eniefully  safeguarded. 
Tlie  appropriation  bills  of  l.'<H!i  .ii'id    lOlK)  show 

much  as  the  items  in  the  ai)pro|>riations  for  the 
various  departments  shinv  njiun  their  I'uee  tlie  in- 
dividual expenditure — a  rec'ord  which  is  open  {•> 
iuspection  and  the  light  of  day. 

Another  very  important  bill  which  will  work 
much  benefit  to  thfe  vari'ins  :^iate  dejiiirtments  is 
the  bill  relating  to  the  ehissjiieation  of  expenses 
and  salaries  in  th«  variou.s  departmenis.      When 


this  bill  shall  be  put  into  active  opera- 
tion, a  nuich  move  methodical  system 
of  exjienditures  and  salaries  will  be 
atiopted,  and  there  will  bo  fai'  less 
friction  than  formerly  in  the  severid 
departments. 

Another  very  important  linaneiiil 
bill,  which  has  not  been  spoken  of  bv 
the  press,  but  which  is  of  fai'-reiieh- 
ing  importance  to  the  people,  is  tln' 
itemized  monthly  account  of  public 
oflicei's — a  law  that  has  resitlted  in 
a  very  large  saving  to  the  State. 

In  no  special  department  has  the 
governor  shown  a  more  active  in- 
tei-cst  than  in  the  volunteer  fire  de- 
partments.    The  several  laws  passed 
in  1S9SI  and  1001)  show  condusively 
that  he  has  had  a  high  regard  for 
iN-r.  A  lui...         t'''"*^'  guardians  of  the  lives  of  the 
]ieople  and  their  propertv. 
The  franchise-tax  law,  by  which  *200, 000.000 
was  added  to  the  taxable  property  of  the  State, 
has  been   bo  frequently   commented    on    that  it 
would  seem  needless  to  say  anything  about  it  ;  it 
is  the  most  important  law  that  has  been  put  upon 
the  statute-books  for  years. 

and  practical  form  of  civil  service  has  al   last 


lor  found, 
JUS  appro- 

uds  of  de' 


been  enacted,   commends  itself  to    all    iliinking 
people  of  iKith  ]Mirties. 

For  Now  York  Citv.  the  gov,^rnc.r  ha.*  hiid  a 
si)ecial  care.  It  wa.s  tlje  city  of  his  birth,  and  il 
w.-iihl  be  unnatural  if  he  did  not  watch,  with 
jealotLS  interest,  anything  that  affected  it.  When 
the  Ramapo  Water  (.omiwny  undertook  —  by 
tneans  which  were,  lo  say  the  least,  doubtful — a 
disi'redi table  business,  a  message  was  sent  to  the 
leirislature  pitividing  that  a  bill  should  he  passed 
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to  prevent  any  sucli  outrage  to  be  foisteil  upon 
the  public  ;  and  it  was  the  governor's  individual- 
ity and  streiigtii  of  character  tiiat  passed  tlie 
RaidaiHi  hill  throvigli  liotli  hranchc's  of  the  legis- 
lature. Tlie  comptrolliT  of  New  York  City  com- 
plained thai  lai^e  sums  were  lakt'n  from  the  city 
treasury  by  coiifcSHioiis  of  judgiiiciit  which  he 
was  powerless  to  prevent,  and  tin-  strong  hand  of 
the  governor  alrutcheil  itaelf  forlli,  and  what  was 
knon-n  as  ilic  -Confessions  of  Jiidgment"  hill 
was  passed  by  both  branches  of  tin?  l(;gisiaruro 
and  hecanie  a  law. 

The  ccimplaiut  ot  stenches  which  arose  from 
Barren  Island,  sickening  and  discomforting  thou- 
sands of  iieople  :n  the  boroughs  of  Brooklyn  and 
Quceii!^.  and  even  permeating  tlie  borough  of 
Manhattan,  received  his  most  careful  attention, 
and  thi-ough  liis  iiistrumenlality  a  law  was  passed 
to  abate  tlioso  ohijoxioiis  gases  and  stenches. 

For  a  lung  lime  it  has  i*en  the  policy  of  the 
land  liuard  to  make  grants  of  land  nnder  wat('r 
to  riparian  owners  in  fee.  It  was  found  that 
very  large  tracts  were  tliiis  being  ceded  by  iho 
St-aH'  from  which  neither  the  ritato  nor  its  people 
receiveil  very  much  benefit.  Under  Governor 
Roosevelt's  active  operation,  all  this  has  been 
changed  ;  and  sucli  grants  are  now  made  to  the 
holders  thereof  as  leases,  which  aj-e  to  i-evert  to 
the  State  after  a  certain  numher  of  years.  It  can 
readily  be  seen  the  very  great  benefit  which  this 
will  be  to  the  State  at  large. 

Applications  for  |>ardons.  executive  clemency, 
and  requisitions  for  extraiiitions  liave  taken  hours 
and  hours  of  his  time  and  attention.  H«  holds 
the  cniployees  of  liis  department  to  strict  ac 
eountaiiility.  but  allows  them  wide  latitude  of 
Judgment.  When  directing  anything  to  be 
done,  he  simply  tells  the  official  to  do  it,  leav- 
ing him  to  his  own  resources  aa  to  the  most 
methodical   an<!   practical  means  of  accomplish- 

These  are  but  a  few  of  tlie  meritorious  meas- 
ures that  the  governor  has  aidoiJ  aud  abetted  ; 
but  if  he  has  done  much  for  the  people  la  the 


lawa  that  have  i>een  enacted,  he  has  also  done 
)nucli  to  prevent  unjiist  bills  from  becoming 
laws.  There  is  no  person  or  municipality,  how- 
ever  small,  that  iias  not  felt  his  protecting  care  ; 
and  there  is  no  corporation,  liowever  lai'ge, 
which  he  has  not  treated  with  fairness,  with 
courtesy,  and  with  considei-alion.  and  from  which 
he  does  not  exact  the  same  treatment  in  return. 
It  is  apjMtrent,  therefore,  iluil  all  the  governor 
asks  is  to  be  met  half  way.  Kqnily  ind  jnstice 
to  him  ai-e  synonymous  terms.  Ho  has  seen  to  it 
that  all  persons  and  all  aggregations  ttf  individ- 
uals receive  courteous  In-atment  and  atvict  equity 
and  justice  in  their  ordinary  pursuits;:  and  this 
he  has  not  done  negativelyorunderhatidedly,  but 
positively,  openly,  and  uprightly.  P^es  might 
be  written  of  the  untiring  hours  of  •Jabor  that 
he  lias  s|ient  in  the  execiuive  depanment— in 
many  instances  h.iig  after  other  t>taCe  oHici^ 
liave  gone  to  iheir  i:i>mes.  jilanning  and  thinking 
as  to  methods  to  he  perrormed.  policies  to  be 
enacted,  and  lines  of  conduct  to  be  followed  out. 
The  matter  of  appointments  to  the  various  boards 
and  to  variuu.s  oflicial  ])ositions  he  has  given  his 
most  earnest  and  intelligent  care.  He  has  coun- 
seled alike  with  political  Jew  and  political  Gen- 
tile, and  those  who  had  no  political  rehgion  at 
all.  He  has  done  nothing  hastily  ;  to  all  matters 
he  liHs  given  Iho  most  patient  thought  and  care- 
ful e.-tamiuat  ion.  He  has  examined  into  every 
detail  of  the  executive  department :  nothing  has 
bee]i  too  small  for  his  personal  attention. 

Always  courteous  to  tliose  about  him,  he 
brooks  no  unnecessary  delay  in  the  transaction  of 
tlie  public  business;  hui,  grasping  a  situation 
quickly,  he  disposes  of  the  matter  in  hand,  and 
quickly  changes  the  conversation  to  other  topics. 
He  demands  of  all  his  subordinates  full  value  of 
labor  for  money  received,  but  is  ever  ready  to 
recompense  the  laborer  for  the  full  value  of  his 
work.  He  has  not  striven  to  make  the  public  ser- 
vice perfect,  but  he  has  striven  to  make  it  better  ; 
and  he  wdl  leave  the  guliernaturial  chair  having 
raised  to  a  givat  degree  ll 


f  official  life. 


Copfrteht.  On-  by  Kmycn  Coi. 


THE   NEW  APPELLATE  COURT-HOUSE 
IN    NEW   YORK   CITY. 

A    SUCCKSSFUL    EXPEKIMKNT    IN    MUNICIPAL    AROIIITECTURE. 
TiV   ERNEST   KNAUFET,    EDITOR   OF   THE    "ART   STUDENT-" 


M 


ADl-liOXSQUARE, 

c,     bids 

markod 


fair  to  become 
art  center,  lor  across  from 
tlie  Dewey  Arch, — wliicli, 
it  IS  to  be  hopeti,  may  l>e 
made  permanent, — and  a 
stone's  llirow  from  St. 
GaudeDs'  "Farragut,"an'l 
under  llie  sbudow  of  his 
"  Diana,"  is  tlie  just  com- 
pleted Appellale  Conrt- 
house,  one  of  iho  most  at- 
tractive buildiiiga  in  the 
citv  of  Ne 


It  wa( 


dit: 


than    u  s 

buildinjjf 

cpiriiM.igoo.byA.BoKjn.  I'ompet ilion.      Tho    archi- 

mriDoo  LAwoivBK-     ti'ct,  James  Brown  Lord, 

""c^"''bv  Avoi'sriTs     ^^' as  chosen  by  the  Judges 

i.i.-KE>i.\>.  because     of    his    previous 

woi'k  ;  an  appropi-iation  of 
§700.1100  was  put  through  the  legislature  after 
Mr.  Lord's  plan  had  been  approved  l>y  the  judges. 
Even  in  tlie  contracts,  the  city  was  not  obliged 
to  accept  the  lowest  bid,  but  whs  free  to  decide 
upon  the  competency  of  the  bidders. 

Mr.  Loi-d  cliose  some  twenty-live  artists  and 
Bcnlptors  whom  lie  .thought  best  fitted  to  execute 
given  portions  of  the  work,  and  to  their  sympa- 
ibetic  cofijicration  with  him  is  due  the  harmoni- 


one  man  ;  we  never 
painters  compose  the 
ery  part  of  the  build- 
n  Jiiatiises  of  monotO' 


oiis  ensemble.  In  the  coi 
is  apparently  the  work  oi 
dream  that  the  work  of  si. 
decorations.  So,  too,  in  e 
ingall  is  unity  ;  there  are 
nous  blank  spaces. 

The  architectural  embellishments  are,  like  the 
sculptures  on  the  Dewey  Arch,  connected  with 
recognized  basal  architectural  forms.  The  major 
effect  of  Mr.  Charles  B.  Lamb's  design  lay  in 
his  taking  the  Arch  of  Titus  as  a  model  for  his 
framework,  and  seeing  to 
it  that  our  best  sculptors 
adorned  it;  andMr.  Lord's 


.  r  e    favorable 
,1    for    public 


dm 


lection  of  a  standai'd  Co- 
rinthian model  and  choice 
of  appropriate  ornament. 
The  facade  of  the  building 
is  of  New  England  marble. 
"When  we  stand  below 
and  look  aloft  at  the  stat- 
ues, the  sky  seems  by 
contrast  to  be  equal  to  the 
intense  lazuli  of  the  Italian 
sky;  and  we  picture  to  our- 
selves how  delectable  our 
city  might  bo  made  if  her 
sky  lines  were  improved 
by  the  buildings  shedding 
their  pressed  meial  cop- 
ings and  replacing  them 
with  figures  like  these. 
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met!,"  ill  long  Ori- 
ental robcB,  carries 
a  sdmiler.  It  is 
calm  anil  rf^poseful: 
it  may  I*  viewed 
perfectly  from 
every  side,  no  dis- 
turbing line  being 
visible  from  any 
point  of  view. 
Next  comes  "  Zo- 
roaster," by  E,  C. 
Poller. 

"Alfred   the 
Great"  is  by  J.   S. 
Hartley.       He    is 
dignified  and    pic- 
.BoEiri.  turesqno  in  detail. 

,,      OAi-Lic  LAWOivBB—  Ncstconics   "Ly- 

crKoira."     by  qko.  k.  louib  ii.      btjohn  curgus,"  by  George 

=■*»='•'-  i>'.NOGHCE.  ^  Diasell.     To  the 

right    of    French's 
Mr.  H.  W.  Ruckstuhl,  who  was  in  charge  of      group    is    another 
the  sculptural  adjuncts,  exgilains  their  motives  as       Grecian      figure — 
follows  :   Wisdom  and  force 
alone  produce  the  triumph  of 
law — the  prevalence  of  jus- 
tice, the  prevalence  of  peace, 
and  finally  the  fruits  of  peace. 


Her 


'  "W  i  8  d  o  n 


n.! 


'  Force  "  are  at  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Court-house. 
(They  are  modeled  bj-  Mr. 
Ruckstuhl  himself.)  From 
these  two  columns  lead  the 
eye  up  to  a  tympanum  con- 
taining an  allegory  of  "The 
Triumph  of  Law."  (By 
Charles  Niehaua.)  This  is 
crowned  by  a  group  ot  '  •  Jus- 
tice." On  the, east  a  similar 
group  of  "  Peace"  is  placed. 

The  central  group  above, 
' '  Justice,  "by  Daniel  French, 
is  worthy  of  the  author  of 
' '  Peace  "  on  the  Dewey 
Arch,  statue  of  "Liberty" 
at  the  World's  Fair,  "Wash- 
ington "  at  the  Paris  Exposi- 
tion, and  I '  Death  Staying 
the  Hand  of  the  Sculptor" 
in  Boston. 

Of  the  eight  statues  on  this 
front,  that  nearest  the  west 
corner  is  "Moliammed,"  by 
Charles  A.  Lopez,  author  of 
the  Dewey  A  rcb  group,  '  ■  The 
East   Indies."      "Moham- 


m.  ColijrrlrW-  ■•»  by  Cu 


Cupy'lE'li.  ■%!.  bl 
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"Solon,"  by  Herbert  A. lams  :  "  Louis  IX.,"  by 
John  Donoghue,  am!  "Maiiu."  by  August  Luko 
man.  Above  the  windows  of  tlic  portico  are  re- 
clining figures  of  Moriiitig,  Xooti,  Kvetiiug.  and 
Night,  by  M.  M.  Schwartzott. 

At  tlie  Madison  Avciiup  ond.  four  cnryalidiiB, 
by  Thomaa  Shields  Clark,  representing  seasons, 


in<l  Buiber  glass  designed, 
viih  tJie  side  windows,  by 
^1  ailland  Armstrong, 
h'ai-iiig  tlie  judges'  dais 
iri'    ilirofi     large    panels. 


!ii']il[  T.aul)er,  typifying 
the  attrilmles  of  righleims 
judgeshi,,.     ■■Truth.- 


scnls   i.r  tho   STiil 


:    W.    May 
ting    lii.. 


»p.Ty.  well-l,a]an<-,.d  .■on.p.» 
syijiliiilisni  lii'sjM'uk  a  niapiii'i 
n[  ^ll,^  ihree  large  panel-j,  tl 


:  the  right  i. 


Siipoort  the  rorniee.  .Mmve  Iheni  is  the  uroup 
-.f  ■"  Peace. ^-  by  Carl  liitl.-r.  To  ilie  Iw't  is 
-t'unfuoiiiB."  bv  riiilip  Martitiv.  The  right 
ana  iind  the  einbn.idered  sleeve' tjial  rovers  it 
are  finely  modeled.  To  tlie  right  of  ■■rcai-e" 
is  the  figiii-e  of  '■  Moses,"  l.v  Williiim  t'onper. 

As  we  enter  the  l.uihliiig:  wi.  see  opposite  the 
■io...rway  a  narrow  frieze  piiini,.<i  in  tlie  I'oni- 
|K.-iian  manner,  with  Hat  lints  i.f  fnirik  grrcns, 
vellows.  an.l  blues.  It  is  --The  I.„ws  of  Xa- 
lions,''  by  H.  Siddons  Jlowluiiy.  and  r.ho\vs  his 
iuitnitablu  dratigbtsnuinshiji,  liy  sonic  |ieenliar 
ehnmology.  il  begins  with  ^bls;lil■  law;  then 
Egyptian,  Grwk,  Honian,  hiw  in  the  abstract; 
Byzaiitinii,  Xortuan,  and  .■"tiuiii.n  law  ;  a  wingeil 
female  figure,  carrying  a  smill.  fnjiiu-i'ts  the  dif- 
ferent periods.  At  lirst  siyht  the  ilecoration  is 
■>tift  and  flat,  and  the  tnoro  ;iiiiiii:iii>d  groii|>>;  of 
Kobert  Ueid  and  of  W.  I,.  Met<',df  seem  of 
Kivater  interest  :  tlmiigii.  in  reidily.  they  have 
ihu  I'haracter  of  large  easel  pjiintings.  while  Mr. 
Mowbray's  paiiitiiig  is  esseniiiillv  iniiral  tleeora- 
tit-n.  The  figures  of  ■'  .hi.-tin-  "'and  -■  Law."  by 
L'.  V.  Turner,  are  opposite  on  the  southern  wall. 

The  courtroom  is  lit  bv  a  round  ilonie  of  while 


tTwi-nty-flrtli  street  fmiirte.l 
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by  EJwin  H.  Blashfield. 
It,  shows  B&liently  his  love 
of  the  Rcnaissanc<^  tie  tail, 
and  no  ffttniliar  iiioileriiily 
of  type  disturbs  its  ideal 
sentiment. 

On  tlic  left.  E-  TI.  Sim- 
mons' "Justice"  stands 
with  her  arms  round  the 
shouldereof  '■  Peace ''and 
■■l^lenty."  ••Plenty" 
holds  fruit,  and  to  lier 
right  are  a  laborer  and  his 


>Ld     1 


■  feet 


eyei 


BBS.".  BY  WII.LIAM      particularly  wt'll  painted, 
couPER.  and  a  fox.      In  the  brocade 

draperies  of  "Peace"  and  "Plenty"  Mr.  Sim- 
mons has  done  his  best  painting  ;  tlie  color  is  of 
a  russet  tint,  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  marble 
of  the  walls.      In  Mr.    Walker's  central   panel,. 


"  Justice  "  stands 
in  the  middle,  as  in 
the  others  ;  bat  in 
place  of  the  float- 
ing   figures    above 


the 


icripii 


"DolhWi.sdo( 
cry  and  Under- 
fitanding  put  forth 
her  voice  'f  IJy  me 
princes  rule,  and 
nobles,  oven  all  the 
judges    of    the 

The  j\idges'  daia 
io  of  dark  Lar\-ed 
oak.  Tlie  ceilings 
of  both  conrtrooni 
and    the    eniraiice- 

hall  are  en[!)ossed  gold,  in  perfect  keeping  with  the 
dark  saffron  rfiena  marble,  of  which  all  the  walls 
are  constructed.  Though  the  sumptuousness  of 
the  gold  decoration   perhaps  pleases  the  average 
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vjntor  most,  it  is  a  less  intellectual  kind  of  orna- 
nent  than  the  paintiDgs.  Now  our  painters  have 
only  arrived  at  success  in  giving  intellectual 
[deUDre  through  theit'  study  of  nature.  Had 
ibvj  been  content  to  mechanically  repeat  stock 
forms  of  their  predecessors,  no  uiatter  liow  beau- 
tiful their  color,  their  work  would  be  tame  in 
comparison  with  tlie  present  result.  And  it  is  to 
he  hoped  that  subsequent  American  architects 
may  approacli  an  American  form  of  architect  ore 
— retainiiig,  perhaps,  the  proportions  of  tlic  clas- 
sic&I,  but  adding  American  motives  in  detail  and 
oroameDt — and  enrich  tr.e  interiors,  not,  with  the 
classical  egg  and  dart  and  amianthus,  but  with  apple 
and  pine  and  oak  motives  modeled  by  American 
artist -artisans  from  nature,  so  that  every  detail 
may  bear  the  ear  marks  of  a  "  temperament." 

It  has  been  remarked  that  Mr.  Lord  is  not,  like 
most  of  his  contemporaries,  a  Pari  si  an -trained 
architect.  A  Princeton  graduate,  he  received  his 
architectural  training  in  New  York  ;    but  it  must 


be  recorded  that  he  has  made  use  of  foreign 
travel — going,  when  the  Court-house  was  under 
consideration,  to  inspect  French  municipal  build- 
ings, and  reconsidering  his  design  in  consequence. 

In  the  details  of  the  interior,  Mr.  Lord  has 
with  groat  acuteness  given  ua  a  full  measure  of 
ornament,  without  letting  the  ornamentation  en- 
croach upon  utility.  The  elevator  does  not  seem 
like  a  packing-box  in  a  parlor,  but  harmonizes 
with  the  rectilineal  features  of  the  hall  that  are 
accented  by  the  use  of  pilastered  piers. 

In  the  list  of  examples  of  imposing  archi- 
tecture that  have  been  erected  in  New  York  in 
recent  years,  the  Columbia  College  Libi-ary,  by 
McKim,  Mead,  and  White  r  St.  Luke's  Hospi- 
tal, by  Ernest  Flagg  ;  Manhattan  Hotel,  by  J. 
H.  Hardenberg,  and  the  new  wing  of  the  Metro- 
politan Museum,  by  Richard  M.  and  R.  H. 
Hunt,  belongs  the  Appellate  Court-house,  by 
this  young  architect,  who  promises  to  become 
the  American  Palladio. 
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WHAT  CHAKhES  H.    IIACKLEY  HAS  DONE  FOU  MUSKEGOX. 
BY  ARCHIBALD  HADDEN. 


WHERE,  fifty  years  ago.  in  the  dense  pine 
forests  of  westci-ii  Michigan,  tliere  was  a 
pioneer  village  of  a  few  hundred  [leople  ;  where, 
twenty  years  ago,  wn.s  a  bustling  lunilwring 
town,  witii  forty-live  sawmills,  a  population  of 
11,01)0,  and,  for  a  few  brief  years,  the  fame  of 
cutting  700,1)00,000  feet  of  lumber  anuually, 
making  it  the  largest  primary  lumber  market  in 
the  world, — standc  to-dav,  on  a  bay  at  tlie  mouth 
of  the  Muskegon  River,  the  city  of  Muskegon. 
with  a  fine  harbor  and  a  population  of  'io,000. 
In  most  n;B[iects,  it  diffei-s  little  from  many  other 
lake  and  IuuiIht  towns. 

Since  the  decadeiR-e  of  the  huiiltcrlndustry,  it 
has  liccn  built  up  by  general  manufacturing  and 
trade.  During  the  earlier  days  many  fortunes 
were  nia-te  here,  and  taken  away  by  their  pos- 
sessors to  other  and  lftrg<u-  cities  tii  be  invested 
and  enjoyiil.  A  few.  however,  of  the  older 
generation  have  remained  and  help  make  the 
new  Muskegon.  Foremost  of  these  is  Charles 
H.  Hackley,  whose  gifts  to  the  city  give  Muske- 
gon its  unique  character. 

Mr.  Hackley  came  to  this  place  in  1850,  at 
the  age  of  19  yeare,  and  began  to  work  in  a  saw- 
mill as  a  day-laborer.      Ilis   energy,    integrity. 
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lact,  .slirewdness.  niid  the  wise  use  ol  great  op- 
piirl unities  Iiiivi!  enabled  liiiii  to  tvticli  h,  liigli 
place  as  a  iimn  uf  liiiii^iiicss  Hiid  capitalist.  D'jt 
it  is  ni>l  ill  liisai^uiiiiiulaliunii,  but  iu  bis  ilistribu- 
tifiis,  that  Mr.  Haokli^y  is  in.table.  WiiLiii  iIir 
l>ast  twelve  }'eai-s,  outsidu  of  hia  privfttf  cliarities, 
he  liaa  ustnl  over  «.'>00.00U  in  prouuiling  the 
lii^ber  life  of  tlie  city — by  beautifying  ii,  add- 
ing to  its  intellectual  and  educational  facilitiea, 
anil  stimulating  the  i>atriotism  «E  the  peojile  by 
great  woi'ks  of  art. 


Ilis  lirKt  gift  to  lln'  cily,  made  in  1888,  was  ;. 
rit!  pubHc  library,  in  wliieb  are  now  over  3ti,llOU 
uluniesand  10,t)itO  [mniiiblfls,  costing  $125,000. 
n  ISS'J  he  bought  up  a  block  in  the  center  of 
ransformed  it  int."  a  park,  witli  a 


ioldie 


LUtho 


the 


jigo,  lie 
statues  of  Lincoln,  H 
man  in  this  jmik.  ' 
and  Farragut,  bv(.'liai: 
Shernian,   bv    J.    Ma^ 


Kli 


tiee  to  erect  bronze 
Kairagut,  and  Sher- 
ligun;s — tin;  Lincoln 
L'hauH;  the  Grant  and 
both    eminent 
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si-ulptors  of  New  York — are  now  in  place 
iveri'  both  unveiled  witji  appropriate  c( 
•m  May  30.  ex-tienator  John  I'atlon,  of  Miclii- 
LTin,  delivering  llio  oration.  As  works  of  art 
(iiose  compare  favoraljly  with  anything  in  this 
<-ouatry.  Tlie  park  is  endowed,  and  the  total 
Mpend'it-iire  upon  it  has  been  *1 10,000. 

In  Ififll  lie  presented  the  board  of  education 
of  the  rity  with  ^75,000.  to  be  lifted  as  an  en- 
diiwinont  fnnd  for  the  library.  Thi.s  fnnd  was 
useii  by  the  boani  to  eret-f  two  haiidsuiiie  sehool 
buildings,    one   of  whioli    bears    Mr.    IlaL'kley'a 

In  1895  he  annoiincpd  his  intention  to  eri'Ct  a 
manual-training  school,  "wherein  the  boys  and 
girls  of  the  city  of  Miiskefioti  may  receive,  free 
•if  charge,    such  instruction  and  training  as  is 


atTorded  in  manual -training  schools  of  the  best 
class  in  this  country." 

This  building,  completely  equipped,  cost  |"0.- 
000,  and  *;tO,000  more  will  be  spent  in  enlarg- 
ing it  in  the  immediate  future.  Mr.  Hackley 
has  paid  the  entire  cost  of  maintaining  this 
school.  an<l  has  provided  an  ample  endowment. 

In  Che  library,  the  schools,  and  the  park,  with 
their  endowments,  considerably  over  JijOO.OOO 
has  been  expended. 

Only  the  firet-fruits  of  this  wise  and  genei-ous 
outlay  have  been  seen  as  yel,  but  those  are  pro- 
phetic of  a  great  return  in  future  years.  Mean- 
while, in  the  gratitude  and  esteem  of  bis  fellow- 
citizens,  and  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  his  money 
do  its  beneficiini  work,  Mr.  Tlackley  is  enjoying 
his  later  years  as  few  millionaires  do. 


A   NATIONAL  ART  EXHIBITION. 


BY  WILLIAM  ORDWAY  PARTRIDGE. 


SOME  time  ago,  as  a  delegate  from  the  Sculp- 
ture Society  to  the  Architectural  League, 
and  as  a  guest  at  tlie  dinner^  it  was  my  privilege 
and  pleasure  to  speak  briefly  upon  the  advisabil- 
ity of  instituting  an  annual  national  exhibition 
on  much  the  same  lines  as  the  Paris  Salon  or  the 
English  Royal  Academy,  but  comprehending  and 
exploiting  allied  branches  of  art.  By  the  courtesy 
of  tlie  editor  of  this  magazine,  I  am  now  en- 
abled to  set  forth  more  fully  the  call  for  such  an 
exhibition,  the  advantages  that  must  accrue  to 
our  land  through  its  institution,  and  the  folly  of 
remaining  dependent  on  the  Old  World  in  art 
matters. 

Before  going  on  to  discuss  the  point  which  is 
the  raison  d'^crire  of  this  paper,  let  us  look  at  the 
different  art  societies  that  are  now  existent  in 
New  York  and  the  objects  for  which  they  stand. 
We  have,  roughly  speaking,  in  tlie  Empire  City 
about  sixteen  societies  devoted  to  the  advance- 
ment of  art  in  its  various  forms.  Not  all  hold 
exhibitions,  but  many  of  them  are  constantly 
turning  out  graduates,  a  certain  percentage  of 
whom  earn  their  livelihood  in  some  field  of  pure 
or  applied  art.  The  chief  of  these  societies  are 
the  National  Academy  or  Academy  of  Design, 
the  Art  Students'  League,  the  Society  of  Ameri- 
can Artists,  two  societies  of  water  colorists,  one 
of  mural  painters,  the  National  Sculpture  Soci- 
ety, and  three  or  four  architectural  societies. 

The  two  first  named  are  concerned  mostly  with 
teaching  ;  and  they  are  ably  seconded  by  the 
Artist  Artisan  Institute,  the  Cooper  Union,  the 
Chase  Schools,  and  the  school  carried  on  by 
teachers  who  formerly  belonged  to  the  Metropoli- 
tan Museum  of  Art.  The  others  are  societies 
manned  and  officered  by  artists,  and  appeal  for 
encouragement  through  their  exhibitions  to  the 
art-loving  public.  Clubs  like  the  Salmagundi 
and  Kit-Kat,  which  arc  composed  largely  of 
artists,  also  hold  mixed  exhibitions,  and  the  Na- 
tional Arts  Club  devotes  itself  especially  to  the 
needs  of  industrial  and  applied  art. 

The  National  Academy  of  Design  is  the  oldest 
of  our  art  societies,  and  held  its  first  exhibition 
in  a  small  room  in  1826.  After  a  checkered  ca- 
reer, it  is  now  on  the  eve  of  securing  a  perma- 
nent and  worthy  habitation  for  its  treasures  and 
its  schools.  It  has  recently  thrown  open  its  gal- 
leries to  the  public  on  Sunday  afternoons,  and 
the  wisdom  of  this  step  has  been  evidenced  by 
the  numbers  who  tbrong  to  the  doors.     It  holds 


annual  exhibitions  in  the  spring,  and  awards  vari- 
ous valuable  prizes  to  the  productions  of  Ameri- 
can artists.  Valuable  features  governing  the 
awarding  of  these  prizes  are,  that  no  competitor 
may  take  the  same  prize  twice  or  more  than  one 
prize  in  the  same  year,  and  the  exclusion  of 
academicians  from  competition. 

The  Society  of  American  Artists  is  compara- 
tively young,  having  but  recently  passed  its 
majority.  It  has  a  vigorous  membership  of 
about  one  hundred  and  twenty,  and  its  whole 
energy  is  thrown  into  its  yearly  exhibitions  in 
the  spring.  At  this  exhibition,  or  just  prior 
to  its  opening,  two  valuable  prizes  are  awarded — 
one  for  pure  landscape  and  one  for  composition 
containing  one  or  more  figures,  both  to  be  the 
work  of  an  American  artist,  and  an  age-limit  of 
forty  is  placed  on  the  landscape  award. 

The  Architectural  League  of  New  York  was 
organized,  in  1881,  for  the  purpose  of  promoting 
architecture  and  the  allied  fine  arts.  It  insists  that 
sculpture  and  mural  painting  shall  be  represented 
by  its  two  vice-presidents,  and  it  holds  monthly 
meetings  for  the  discussion  of  subjects  connected 
with  the  public  art  of  New  York  City.  It  holds 
annual  exhibitions,  generally  in  the  latter  part 
of  winter,  and  the  wide  range  of  its  interest  is 
exemplified  by  the  numerous  branches  of  pure 
and  applied  art  represented,  embracing  even 
wall-paper  and  studies  in  burned  wood.  The 
league  awards?  two  medals  and  two  prizes  every 
year,  the  subjects  for  competition  being  annually 
announced. 

In  1893  the  National  Sculpture  Society  was 
formed  to  promote  the  art  which  its  name  indicates, 
but  in  a  sense  that  may  truly  be  termed  national, 
since  it  seeks  lay  as  well  as  professional  mem- 
bers. It  depends  chiefly  on  its  annual  exhibi- 
tions to  create  a  wider  int(»rest  in  the  art  of  pure 
form,  and  in  arranging  its  exhibits  lias  carried 
the  skill  of  the  landscape  gardener  into  play, 
thus  giving  to  sculpture  its  true  artistic  setting. 
"While  it  awards  no  prizes  as  yet.  it  has  brought 
within  reach  of  the  art- lover  many  delightful 
examples  of  art-work,  and  its  advice  is  always 
at  the  service  of  committees  in  search  of  suitable 
designs  for  statuary,  monuments,  or  street  dec- 
oration. 

The  National  Society  of  Mural  Painters  is  of 
comparatively  late  origin.  Its  object  is  *<to 
promote  the  delineation  of  tlie  human  figure  in 
its  relation  to  architecture,  whether  rendered  in 
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pigcment,  stained  glass,  mosaic,  tapestry,  or  other 
mediums.'*  There  are  three  grades  of  member- 
ship,— professional,  lay,  and  honorary, — but  tlie 
society  aims  to  be  more  strictly  professional  than 
its  brother  organizations.  It  does  not  hold  an 
annual  exhibition,  but  it  awards  a  valuable 
scholarship,  which  enables  the  successful  com- 
petitor to  study  abroad  for  three  yeai's.  It  aims 
at  the  rational  decoration  of  public  buildings,  and 
stands  for  the  beautifyinr;  of  the  architectural 
works  of  the  country  at  large. 

Let  no  one  say  that,  in  literature  and  com- 
merce, we  have  any  reason  to  hang  our  heads 
when  contrasted  with  other  nations.  Emerson, 
Longfellow,  Poe,  Whittier,  Lowell,  are  but  a 
few  stars  from  the  galaxy  of  American  writ- 
ere,  and  Edison,  Whitney,  Fnlion,  Bell,  Morse, 
Agassiz,  need  fear  no  comparison  with  the  com- 
mercial and  scientific  benefactors  of  other  races. 
In  the  graphic  and  plastic  arts  I  could  cite  many 
names  that  have  won  international  eminence, 
but  liave  never  yet  been  able  to  point  to  honors 
won  in  their  own  land — the  land  that  should  be 
the  first  to  honor  them.  We  are  not  acknowl- 
edged to  be  great  in  art,  because  we  have  not 
dared  to  assert  our  greatness. 

In  seeking  to  crystallize  the  art  and  art  feel- 
ing of  our  land  into  permaneix'v  of  form  and 
color,  we  naturally  look  upon  the  process  from 
three  points  of  view — the  ideal,  the  practical  or 
commercial,  and  the  educational.  It  would  be 
possible  to  write  a  book  upon  the  ideal  aspect  of 
a  nationalized  art.  Here  we  can  only  briefly 
touch  upon  the  vital  points.  We  can  never  and 
shall  never  have  a  national  art  until  our  painters 
and  sculptors  realize  that  ail  national  art  is 
racial,  and  that  it  is  born  of  the  soil  and  environ- 
ment. This  is  not  to  say  that  our  artists  must 
paint  nothing  l)ut  American  subjects,  although 
there  is  a  superabundance  of  material  in  our 
land.  It  is  to  say  that,  before  we  can  have  a 
national  school,  we  must  have  a  racial  view  of 
things  ;  in  other  words,  we  must  have  an  Ameri- 
can metliod  of  viewing  and  treating  the  things 
we  depict,  whether  in  stone  or  in  color — be  the 
subject  a  Venus  or  a  Zeus,  a  Venetian  scene  or 
an  English  landscape,  a  Dutch  interior  or  a 
French  idealism.  And  be;fore  our  artists  can 
acquire  a  racial  way  of  treating  their  themes, 
before  they  can  establish  a  national  viewpoint  or 
school,  they  must  live  and  learn  in  their  own 
land,  and  instead  of  imbibing  the  spirit  of  the 
French  or  Ita,lian  school,  must  be  imbued  with 
the  American  genius  loci  and  be  governed  by  it. 
Not  till  then  shall  we  have  a  school  that  can  prop- 
erly be  termed  American.  The  faith  that  brought 
our  Puritan  ancestors  to  these  shores  and  gave 
them  strength  to  endure  climatic  rigor  and  native 


hostility  ;  the  purity  of  aim  and  life  that  char- 
acterized the  beginning  oi  this  Republic  ;  the 
broad  sympathy  and  keen  intellect  that  have 
been  the  distinguishing  traits  of  Americans, — all 
these  things  will  manifest  themselves  in  our  art 
methods,  and  should  result  in  a  spirit  at  once 
pure,  severe,  and  idealistic. 

Tiie  men  who  say  that  this  land  of  ours  is  ex- 
hausted in  subjects  simply  reflect  their  own  spirit- 
ual exhaustion.  There  never  was,  and  never  can 
be,  a  land  richer  in  material  for  painter  and 
sculptor.  From  the  Aztec  down  through  the  North 
American  Indian  to  the  present  time  the  accumu- 
lated matter  has  grown  and  swelled  till  the  efforts 
of  a  century  would  but  discover  the  abundance. 
Yet,  as  we  have  said,  it  is  not  necessarv,  to  the 
founding  of  a  national  school,  that  our  artists 
shall  depict  only  American  subjects,  though  it 
is  absolutely  certain  that  with  the  founding  of 
that  school  will  come  the  apocalypse  of  America 
in  art.  We  need  an  American  point  of  view  ; 
and  until  American  artists  are  encouraged  to 
study  and  live  in  their  own  land  by  the  certainty 
of  being  able  to  exhibit  and  sell  their  work,  we 
shall  never  attain  that  raciality  which  is  the  first 
cause. 

So  much  for  the  ideal  aspect.  Now  as  to 
the  commercial.  It  is  a  conservative  estimate 
when  we  reckon  the  average  floating  number  of 
American  art  students  in  France,  Italy,  and  Ger- 
manv  at  5,000.  Five  thousand  American  men 
and  women  spending  their  time  and  money  abroad 
to  the  imbibing  of  French,  Italian,  or  Dutch 
ideals  ;  many  thousands  of  dollars  lost  to  our 
land  commercially  and  no  compensating  national 
artistic  gain  !  It  can  be  said,  without  fear  of  con- 
futation, that  part  of  Paris  lives  off  the  American 
art  colony.  And  the  same  in  degree  is  true  of 
Milan,  Florence,  Munich,  Rome,-  and  the  Midi. 
To  a  great  degree  this  is  unnecessary.  We  have 
in  this  land  artists  who  are  fully  competent  to 
teach  the  artistic  youth  of  America  those  funda- 
mental principles  of  drawing  and  coloring,  of 
line  and  of  form,  which  animate  all  art  worthy 
of  the  name.  The  Paris  Salon,  the  London 
Academy,  are  the  channels  through  which  small 
fortunes  flow  into  the  coffers  of  French  and  Eng- 
lish tradesmen.  A  yearly  American  salon,  held 
in  New  York,  would  mean  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  dollars  to  the  business  men  of  America  ;  it 
would  enable  the  latter  through  the  accretion  of 
wealth  to  indulge  more  largely  in  the  purchase 
of  works  of  art,  which  in  its  turn  would  stimu- 
late ]»ainters  and  sculptors  to  larger  and  more 
abundant  work,  since  the  demand  was  increasing 
— in  fact,  the  inevitable  law  of  commerce  would 
act  and  react  on  the  commercial  side  of  art  as  it 
does  on  everything  wiiich  is  bought  and  sold. 
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And  now' as  to  the  educational  aspect.  It  is 
gratifying  to  know  that  we  have  already  a  sys- 
tem of  art  instruction  in  our  schools.  But  what 
is  the  use  of  laying  a  foundation  in  youtli,  if  we 
do  not  in  manhood  add  the  superstructure  ?  All 
the  art  impulse  that  99  per  cent,  of  our  citi- 
zens ever  receive  is  in  their  childhood.  There 
is  nothing  here  in  our  land,  as  there  was  in 
Greece,  to  impel  tlie  manhood  of  the  nation  to 
the  cultivation  of  the  beautiful.  To  the  develop- 
ment of  all  that  goes  to  beautify  the  daily  life  of 
a  nation  one  thing  is  essential  :  beauty  in  art, 
and  abundance  of  such  art,  must  surround  the 
citizens  of  the  land  in  their  pursuits.  The  effect 
of  the  continual  meeting  with  the  beautiful  in 
architecture,  public  statuary,  and  pictorial  art  in 
the  shops  is  educative  to  a  degree  that  is  only 
discernible  as  the  generation  ripens.  There  is 
an  earnest  desire  met  everywhere,  though  hardly 
understood,  to  have  what  is  beautiful  ;  and  under 
the  new  educational  influence  tliat  an  American 
school  of  art  is  bound  to  exercise,  benign  and 
far-reaching  results  may  be  foretold — results 
which  must  crystallize  into  a  national  art  that 
need  fear  comparison  with  no  other.  It  will  be 
an  art  built  up  on  its  own  particular  lines  of 
progress,  but  it  will  be  indi visibly  bound  up  with 
the  patriotic  idea. 

So  much  for  the  three  principal  aspects  of  the 
advisabilitv  of  an  American  salon.  Let  us  now 
consider  the  situation  to-day  and  see  how  the 
time  points  to,  and  demands  the  establishment  of, 
such  an  institution.  Never  in  the  history  of  the 
world,  much  less  in  art,  have  a  multitude  of 
small  entities  accomplished  a  great  and  homo 
geneous  result.  AV^e  have  numerous  art  societies 
here  in  America,  but  though  they  may  have 
fostered  the  respective  lines  of  art  for  which 
they  were  founded,  they  have  not  succeeded  in 
producing  any  enduring  result — any  result  to 
which  Americans  can  point  with  pride  as  signifi- 
cant and  representative  of  our  ideals  in  art,  as 
was  the  World's  Fair.  "A'  phiribus  umun''' 
sliould  be  our  motto  in  art  as  on  our  flag. 
Union  is  always  strength,  and  the  energy  that  is 
wasted  on  these  manv  small  societies,  if  concen- 
trated  upon  the  organizing  of  an  annual  national 
exhibition,  would  produce,  before  the  nation  and 
before  tlie  world,  an  enduring  monument  of  .ar- 
tistic endeavor. 

Ten  years  ago  the  time  was  not  ripe  for  such 
an  endeavor,  but  the  Centennial  had  given  the 
impulse,  the  World's  Fair  gave  the  sense  of 
power,  and  the  present  calls  loudly,  in  the  opin- 
ion of  all  who  have  the  knowledge  to  judge,  for 
the  embodiment.  The  institution  of  a  national 
salon  does  not  mean  the  extinction  of  the  various 
art  societies  in  their  separate  vogues.      Ratlier 


would  it  call  for  them  to  be  inspired  with  new 
life,  for  to  their  fostering  care  would  this  great 
Exhibition — this  Olympia  artium — look  yearly 
for  fresh  manifestations  of  American  genius. 
Long  life,  and  new  vigor,  by  all  means,  say  I, 
to  each  and  every  one  of  them. 

And  to  American  artists,  what  an  inestimable 
boon  !  There  in  the  spacious  court  of  the  ^ladi- 
son  Square  Garden — a  j)erfect  spot — to  be  able 
to  exhibit  to  the  world  at  large'  the  ideals  of 
American  art,  free  from  the  cabals  and  cliques 
that  infest  and  paralyze  the  small  societies,  cer- 
tain of  fair  play  and  the  reward  due  to  merit, 
feeling  that  at  last  there  is  a  national  home  for 
art,  encouraged  to  higlier  and  more  earnest  work 
by  the  inci'eased  rewards  that  present  themselves, 
free  to  live,  learn,  and  produce  in  tlieir  own 
land  the  ideas  that  haunt  their  lives,  and  know- 
ing that  American  art,  so  long  an  airy  nothing, 
has  taken  to  itself  at  last  a  local  habitation  and 
a  name.  For,  just  as  America  stands  unique 
among  the  powers  of  the  earth  in  he**  natural 
position  and  advantages  ;  in  the  rapidity  of  her 
growth  and  development;  in  the  character  of  her 
genius  and  her  policy, — so  also,  by  her  very  isola- 
tion in  these  things,  is  she  compelled  to  attain 
and  develop  for  herself  in  letters  and  in  art 
all  those  things  that  go  to  constitute  the  charm 
and  genius  of  civilization.  Though  the  dwelling 
and  working  of  her  artists  in  their  own  land  may 
at  times  produce  an  order  of  art  that  is  cruder 
than  the  result  of  tlie  externally  nurtured  tccli- 
niquc  of  a  Tarisianized  American,  the  fact  that 
the  home- dwelling  worker  is  laboring  over  his 
art  with  the  patriotic  spirit  burning  within  him, 
and  inspired  by  the  </etu'us  Joci^  makes  his  work 
of  more  enduring  value  to  his  fellow-countrymen, 
since  it  marks  a  step  in  the  development  of  the 
art  of  his  native  umd. 

It  mav  be  asked  now  :  "  How  would  vou  con- 
stitute  your  national  salon  ?  How  would  you 
make  it  more  comprehensive  than  the  corre- 
sponding institutions  of  Europe  ?" 

Taking  the  two  questions  separately,  let  me 
premise  that  J  do  not  set  out,  in  the  limits 
here  allowed,  to  lav  down  a  framework  for  the 
constitution  of  such  an  important  affair  as  an 
annual  national  exhibition.  The  Paris  salon  is 
a  loosely  constituted  affair,  and,  being  a  part 
of  the  National  Institute,  which  has  been  remod- 
eled four  times  since  H>63,  possesses  in  itself 
few  features  that  could  be  of  use  to  us  in  the 
building  of  a  constitution.  The  Koyal  Academy 
of  England  is  laid  out  on  lines  somewhat  more 
closely  defined.  It  is  primarily  under  the  direc- 
tion of  forty  artists  of  the  first  rank  in  their 
respective  walks  of  art.  Nine  of  these  are  se- 
lected annually  to  attend  to  the   teaching  of  the 
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students,  the  providing  of  the  models,  and  the 
examinations.  There  are  also  chosen  lecturers 
on  painting,  sculpture,  architecture,  anatomy, 
and  chemistry,  who  deliver  instructions  at  stated 
times  on  their  particular  subjects.  From  the 
forty  academicians  are  chosen  a  president,  '  a 
council,  and  other  officers  who  attend  to  the 
liusmess,  conduct  the  institution,  arrange  exhi- 
bitions, and  work  generally  for  the  good  of  art 
in  all  its  forms  throughout  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  Royal  Academy  possesses  tlie  stability  of 
our  Anglo-Saxon  race.  We  are  an  English- 
speaking  nation  ;  and  despite  the  Anglophobism 
that  occasionally  breaks  out  here,  our  commer- 
cial sympathies,  and,  to  an  increasing  degree, 
our  artistic  aspirations,  are  bound  upwitli  white- 
cliffed  Albion.  Moreover,  tlie  lioval  Academv 
presents  to  us  more  of  what  we  deem  a  national 
art  school  should  stand  for  than  any  otlier  like 
organization  known  to  me.  I  do  not  mean  that 
we  should  slavishly  copy  the  const itulion  of  the 
London  Royal  Academy  in  all  its  details.  All 
we  need  is  a  starting-point.  The  constitution  of 
our  national  art  school  must  evolve  itself.  Broad- 
ly speaking,  the  educative  features  of  our  Eng- 
lish prototype  may  be  adopted  with  such  im- 
provements as  our  experience  may  suggest.  But 
we  can  make  the  scope  of  our  school  more  com- 
prehensive and  less  conservative  than  that  of  the 
academy.  We  can  include  allied  branches  of 
art  tliat  our  British' cousins  have  not  yet  recog- 
nized, but  which  are  governed  as  much  by  the 
laws  of  beauty  and  truth  as  are  the  graphic  and 
plastic  arts. 

What  an  inspiring  vision  of  an  American 
national  exhibition  of  the  arts  rises  before  me 
as  I  write  !  I  see  the  arena  of  the  Aladison 
j^'quare  Garden  given  into  the  beautifying  hands 
of  the  landscape  gardener.  As  he  progresses 
in  his  work  he  calls  to  his  aid  the  ai'chitect 
and  the  sculptor.  Ionic  colonnades  arise  and 
Ijeautify  the  perspective  ;  statuary  adorns  the 
niches  and  peeps  out  of  the  shrubbery.  Rare 
draperies  and  textiles,  gorgeous  in  coloring,  hang 
down  here  and  there  amid  the  glimmering  white- 
ness of  the  colonnades,  the  whiter  for  the  dark 
green  of  the  foliage.  And  in  the  large  rooms 
adjoining  the  ctMitral  court  sliall  be  found  the 
oils  and  the  water  colors,  with  ''  ample  room  and 
verge  enough  "  to  give  fair  play  to  all.  There, 
too,  may  be  seen  rooms  given  up  to  the  mural 
decorators,  who  shall  indicate,  each  on  his  own 
line,  the  different  methods  of  wall  decoration, 
giving  to  the  visitor  as  he  passes  through  a  dis- 
tinct ideaof  the  differing  styles — Moorish,  Byzan- 
tine, Dutch,  or  Asiatic.  Here  and  there  through 
the  different  rooms  the  most  artistic  forms  of 
terra-cotta  pottery  present  themselves.      In  fact. 


every  art  which  calls  for  truth  and  beauty,  which 
tends  to  elevate  and  educate  the  sense,  shall  be 
called  into  service  to  the  beautifying  of  our  ex- 
hibition and  the  glorifying  of  our  national  school. 

The  time  of  this  exhibition  should  be  in  May. 
The  spring-time  of  the  year  seems  best  suited  to 
such  an  event.  All  is  fresh  and  green  ;  the  joy- 
ousness  of  the  coming  summer  is  upon  us  ;  nature 
and  humanity  are  reappareling  themselves  ;  the 
skies  are  clear  and  the  sunshine  is  abundant. 

The  social  features  of  the  exhibition  would  sure- 
ly be  as  distinctive  here  as  they  are  in  London — 
a  thing  which,  while  in  itself  not  innately  con- 
cerned with  art,  has  a  most  vital  connection  with 
it.  Art  must  live  ;  and  if  the  rich  do  not  inter- 
est themselves  in  art,  how  shall  the  artist  live  by 
his  gospel  ?  It  is  one  of  the  privileges  and  hap- 
pines.ses  of  wealth  that  it  can  surround  itself  with 
things  of  beauty,  the  products  of  the  artistic 
minds  of  the  race. 

And  now  for  a  few  words  in  conclusion.  Our 
art  has  reached  a  tide- water  mark  which  we  must 
commemorate  if  we  would  be  true  to  our  time 
and  ourselves.  The  conditions  of  our  life,  as  we 
hold  them  away  and  calmly  look  at  them  from 
an  abstract  standpoint,  are  such  as  to  promise  to 
this  country  a  great  and  lasting  national  art. 
Like  the  Greeks,  we  are  free  men  ;  the  condi- 
tions of  our  life  here  are  much  the  same  as  those 
which  existed  in  Athens  in  her  palmiest  days. 
Education  is  free  and  universal.  We  are  not 
harassed  by  a  compulsory  military  system,  and 
we  are  prosperous.  We  have  numerous  pro- 
cesses for  reproducing  works  of  art,  and  we  have 
tlie  methods  of  carrying  them  into  the  homes  of 
the  land  so  that  our  children  may  know  of  the 
achievement  of  their  fathers  in  both  art  and  let- 
ters. We  are  the  heirs,  more  than  anv  other 
people,  of  the  literary  and  artistic  history  of  the 
world.  We  are  a  people  who  love  the  beautiful  ; 
and  although  our  art,  compared  with  the  art  of 
older  nations,  may  be  said  to  be  as  yet  in  its 
youth,  there  is  sometliing  in  the  American  genius 
that  is  related  to  the  Greek,  and  that  is  its  capac- 
ity for  indefinite  expansion.  Hitherto,  this  has 
shown  itself  chiefly  in  science  and  in  commerce, 
but  these  are  the  natural  forerunners  of  art. 
Among  the  nations  of  Europe  we  are  esteemed 
to  be  a  great  people.  And  if  great  in  literature, 
science,  and  commerce,  why  should  we  not  look 
to  be  great  in  art  ?  We  have  reached  the  time 
when,  like  the  Roman  citizen,  we  must  put  on 
the  toga  that  is  emblematic  of  our  manhood 
in  art.  By  believing  in  ourselves,  and  by  giving 
the  evidence  of  that  belief  which  shall  be  offered 
to  the  world  in  an  annual  American  exhibition 
of  the  arts,  we  shall  do  no  more  than  take  hold 
of  the  heritage  that  is  ours. 
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WHO  can  imagine  anything  so  terrible  aa  a 
sea  of  flame  strelcliiiig  from  tlie  Hudson 
to  the  Mississippi,  and  from  the  Great  Lakes  to  the 
Ohio  ?  A  very  ocean  of  fire,  larger  than  France 
and  Great  Britain  combined,  melting  mountaine 
and  rearing  others  two  to  three  miles  high  ;  lick- 
ing up  forest,  lake,  and  river,  consuming  the 
eartli's  crust  itself  to  unknown  depths  !  Tho 
withering  breath  from  snch  a  continental  fnrnace 
would  probably  leave  nothing  alive  between  the 
Mexican  Gulf  and  the  St.  Lawrence.  Well,  we 
have  had  a  succession  of  just  such  vast  conllagi-a- 
tions  ;  and,  to  my  mind,  nothing  in  all  tins  land 
of  wonUers  is  half  so  wonderful  as  the  landmarks 
they  have  left. 

The  scene  of  this  volcanic  action,  which  is 
generally  admitted  by  scientists  to  be  the  grand- 
"est  example  of  its  kind  in  tho  world,  is,  broadly 
speaking,  between  tho  Rocky  Mountains  of  Wyo- 
ming and  Montana  on  the  east  and  the  Cascade 
and  Blue  mountains  on  the  west.  Tho  Kootc- 
nais  and  Seikirks  bound  it  on  tho  north,  and  the 
Sierras  of  Nevada  and  California  mark  its  gen- 
eral southern  limits.  Its  course,  while  in  detail 
very  irregular,  is  that  of  a  grand  half-circle, 
sweeping  from  Yellowstone  Park  soulhweeterly 
through  western  Wyoming  and  eastern  Idaho, 
northern  Nevada,  and  California  ;  then  northerly 


through  eastern  Oregon  and  Washington  and 
western  Idaho  into  southern  British  Columbia. 

While  these  greater  mountain  ranges,  with 
summits  clothed  with  ice  and  snow,  proved  ef- 
fectual barriers  to  the  sweep  of  flame,  their 
ofton  charred  and  blackened  slopes  plainly  tell 
tho  story  of  waves  of  lire  which  rolled  literally 
mountain  high.  Following  these  shores  of  the 
onco  Inferno,  it  is  easy  to  see  how  the  molten 
mass'while  seeking  a  level  flowed  in  and  out, 
along  the  bays  and  promontories  of  tho  moun- 
tain slope,  as  a  body  of  water  would  have  done. 
In  places  where  tlie  rush  of  lava  eddied  or  re- 
ceded down  the  side  canyons,  as  tho  water  flows 
to-day,  it  is  found  clinging  in  largo  masses  to  the 
older  formation  of  tho  canyon  wails.  With  ils 
greatest  outcrop  and  finest  phenomena  found 
profusely  scattered  along  the  course  of  Snake 
Kiver  for  1,000  miles,  it  is  popularly  known  as 
the  Snake  River  Lava  Plain. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  that  there  were  a 
numln'r  of  eruptions  at  intervals  of  centuries. 
This  is  shown  particularly  by  fossil  forests  sand- 
wiched between  the  layers  in  some  of  the  can- 
yons— notably  along  t!ie  Yellowstone,  where 
there  are  standing  forests  of  these  petrified  trees, 
one  on  top  of  anotlier,  and  tho  lowest  a  mile 
deeper  than  those  near  the  surface.    Tims,  finally, 
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cftme  these  lava  -  beds  of  a  thickness  of  from 
1,000  to  4,000  feet  as  they  now  exist.  In  places 
they  are  so  little  eroded  as  to  suggest  very  recent 
origin.  Yet  there  has  been  time  for  Snake  River 
to  cut  them  to  a  depth  of  1,000  feet,  and  much 
of  this  lava-rock  is  as  liard  as  flint.  Miners  have 
demonstrated  the  occupation  of  the  region  prior 
to  these  eruptions  by  finding  skeletons,  stone  im- 
plements, and  other  evidences  of  a  people  who 
were  probably  overwhelmed  by  this  series  of  ap- 
palling holocausts.  AVhat  volumes  of  history  may 
be  revealed  here,  wliere  ancient  rivers,  lakes, 
and  valleys  alike  are  sealed  up  beneath  sheets  of 
solid  stone  I  Certain  it  is,  that  these  more  re- 
cent lava-flows  are  affording  clews  for  the  read- 
ing of  those  famous  ancient  beds  between  the 
mountains  of  Donegal  and  the  Outer  Hebrides, 
where  the  original  surface  lias  been  buried  3,000 
feet  under  volcanic  ejections.  For  an  idea  of 
the  appalhng  roughness  of  some  of  tliese  lava 
plains,  imagine  a  furiously  lashed  sea,  frozen  at 
the  instant  old  Neptune's  orgies  were  at  their 
wildest.  It  was  among  such  jiractit-ally  impene- 
trable fastnesses  that  ihe  Nuz  Perce  Indians,  in 
a  recent  war,  so  long  defied  our  military.  The 
color  is  usually  black,  the  texture  flinty,  and  no 
uiaterial  of  Mother  Earth  more  effectually  resists 
ail  efforts  at  road-building  or  fashioning  for  any 
purpose.      At  places  we  find  yawning  fissures  ap- 


parently bottomless  ;  at  others  smaller  cievices, 
from  whicli  we  are  fanned  by  cold  currents  from 
the  rush  cf  undergrouiid  rivers.  One  of  these 
streams  breaks  in  a  magnificent  cataract  from 
the  face  of  a  great  black  lava  palisade  in  Snake 
River  Canyon. 

' '  A  wide  waste  of  gray  and  black  desolation  " 
would  best  describe  these  lava- beds  as  seen  froin 
the  crests  of  any  one  of  the  myriad  waves,  huni- 
niocks,  or  ridges  which  everywhere  project  in 
the  wildest  confusion.  Here  tiie  formation  will 
take  the  texture  of  slag  or  volcanic  glass  ;  there 
it  will  be  wrinkled,  ropy,  in  folds,  and  rolls  or 
giant  coils.  Its  prevailing  black  is  often  varied 
by  grayish,  yellowish,  or  greenish  tints.  Its 
consistency  can  l>e  anything  from  the  pocket  of 
ashes  or  cinders  that  look  as  though  the  fire  had 
burned  itself  out  hut  yesterday  to  the  rough, 
jagged  clinkers,  cubes,  and  masses  hard  as  flint. 
In  cases,  notably  in  some  of  the  Snake  River 
canyons,  the  walls  are  very  regular,  conical,  and 
cubelike.  Along  the  Columbia,  and  in  full  view 
of  the  (Jreat  Northern  Railway  in  eastern  "Wash- 
ington, we  find  the  Giant's  Causeway  quite  faith- 
fully reproduced.  Elsewhere  many  of  the  crests 
of  ridges  have  cracked  open,  and  the  fissures 
present  along  their  walls  quite  symmetrical  col- 
umns. Their  cavernous  depths  not  infrequently 
reveal  formations  unique  and  fantastic,  well  worth 
hours  of  study. 

Scientists  tell  us  these  eruptions  must  have 
come  from  a  depth  of  from  20  to  22  miles.  As 
they  boiled  and  crackled  over  these  thousands  of 
square  miles  of  surface,  the  temperature  of  the 
mass  was  about  2,000°  F,,  90  per  cent,  of  the 
efecla  consisting  of  water  in  the  shape  of  steam. 
Think  of  the  commotion  when  lakes,  as  large  as 
Superior,  which  formerly  existed  in  this  region, 
were  probably  in  a  day  replaced  by  these  burn- 
ing, roaring  lava  floods  !  If  accompanied  by 
the  emissions  of  flame  usual  to  our  puny  modern 
volcanoes,  the  glow  would  be  visible  at  a  dis- 
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tance  as  great  as  from  Hudson's  Bay  to  New 
Orleans.  The  luiman  mind  can  hariily  conceive 
the  grandeur  and  terror  of  such  catastrophes  aa 
incidentally  reared  to  heights  of  two  to  three 
miles  that  tnagnificeiit  chain  of  furnaces — Las- 
sen's Peak  and  Mount  Shasia,  in  northern  Cali- 
.  fornia  ;  the  Three  Sisters, -^Mount  Pitt,  Mount 
TefEerson,  and  Mount  Hood, — in  Oregon,  and 
Mount  Adams,  St.  Helena,  Rainier,  and  Baker, 
in  Washington,  We  know  that  when,  a  few 
years  ago,  Ki'akatoa's  cratere  rose  out  of  the 
^^traits  of  Sunda,  and  built  in  a  night  a  moun- 
tain two  miles  high  and  2r>  miles. in  circumfer- 
ence, smoke  and  steani  rose  near))'  20  miles  into 
the  skies,  and  the  terrific  explosions  were  mis- 
taken at  a  distance  of  1.500  miles  for  a  great  bat- 
tle at  sea.  But  our  imagination  is  invoked  to 
appreciate  in  our  lava-beds  something  infinitely 
more  stupendous  in  the  way  of  volcanic  action 
than  any  so-called  volcano  of  ancient  or  modern 
tinies.  Witli  all  the  gigantic  volcanic  plienomena 
suggested  by  the  magnificent  chain  of  craters 
(above  named)  along  ilie  western  edge  of  our 
lava  plain,  such  noted  authorities  as  Richtliofen 
record  them  as  merely  ''(larasitic  excrescences 
on  the  subterranean  lava  i-eservoirs,  whoso  gi'aiid 
fvmdameutal  characterof  volcanism  is  represented 
by  the  real  massive  eruptions  of  our  lava  plains." 
They  say  these  great  volcanic  peaks  compare  in 
importance  witii  the  lava  plains  about  as  minor 
cinder-cones  on  the  peaks  cotnpare  with  the  peaks 
themselves.  Thus,  while  a  few  geologists  in- 
cline to  attribute  our  vast  lava-flows  to  tbe  above 


crater-peaks  on  the  west  or  the  Giant  Three  Te- 
tons  on  the  east,  the  weight  of  scientific  opinion 
is  very  positive  in  attributing  them  to  snbaerial 
eruptions  through  many  great  fissures  scattered 
over  the  present  area  of  lava-beds.  They  insist 
that  no  cones  or  craters  exist  of  sufficient  magni- 
tude to  have  ejected  this  enormous  flood.  They 
instance,  among  the  largest  known  flows  from 
individual  volcanoes  streams  of  lava,  only  40  to 


pared  with   the  once  burning  seas  of  the  Snake 
Kiver  Plain. 

Nevertheless,    the  glory  of  all  our  mountain 
ranges  are  these  kings  of  volcanic  giants  which 
dwell  np  and  down  the  Pacific  Coast.      Lassen's 
Peak,  Mount  Hood,   Mount  Rainier,  and  others 
are  not  wholly  dead  but  sleeping,  as  is  shown  by 
their  hot  springs  and  the  sulphurous  gases  and 
steam     emitted    from    their 
craters.      Around  the  former 
are     many    little     volcanoes 
which   often    throw    forth 
showers    of   mud,   and    give 
warnings  of  something  pos- 
sibly more  dangerous  in  their 
rumbling  sounds.     Mount 
Sliasta,  with  its  U,442  feet 
of  height,  has  a  crater  one- 
third  as  broad  and  1,000  feet 
deep,  with  a  rim  so  sharp  as 
to.  hardly  afCoid  room  for  a 
night's  bivouac.    On  its  slopes 
are  remains  of  hundreds  of 
smaller  cones  and  craters. 

Less  ma.ssive,  but  far  more 
chaste  and  Ijeautiful,  than 
Shasta,  Mount  Hood  is  the 
very  embodiment  of  sublim- 
ity and  grace — if  such  a 
word  can  apply  to  a  sky- 
piercing  cone  of  almost  per- 
fect proportions  from  base 
to    summit.      The    view    of 
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miles  above  tlie  sea,  and  filled  the'  region  for 
miles  around  with  eruptive  debris.  A  magnifi- 
cent view  of  Mount  Baker,  and  a  singularly 
beautiful  view  of  the  Cascaile  Range;  is  had  from 
the  vicinity  of  Fairhaven,  where  parties  who 
make  the  ascent  usually  rendezvous, 

One-of  the  most  marvelous  and  unique  legacies 
of  volcanic  action  in  tiiis  region  is  Crater  Lake. 
in  southern  Oregon.      It  is  perched  up  among 
the  peaks  of  the  Cascade  Range,  about  '20  miles 
from   Fort   Klamath,   at  an   elevation   of   G,351 
I'eet  above  sea-level.     Long  believed  to  be  fathom- 
less, it  was  finally  found,   by  the  measurements 
of  the  geological  survey,  to  be  about  4,000  feet 
deep.      It  ia  the  crater  of  what  was  one  of  the 
largest    of    our    Anierican 
volcanoes,    being    seven 
miles   long  and  sis    miles 
wide.      I  believe  only  Lake 
Baikal,  Siberia,    is   deeper 
— only  80  feet  deeper  ;  but 
that  is  a  sea  in  compari- 
son, being  about  55  by  400 
miles  in  extent.      From  the 
abysmal  depths  are  thrust 
several   almost  precipitous 
shafts  of  lava  to  the  enor- 
mous height   of    2,000   to 
2, 1 00  feet  above  the  water. 
Its    rim    walls,    blackened 
and  burned  by  floods  of  fire 
and  lava,    rise  almost  per- 
pendicularly   to    the    same 

dizzy  altitude.      The  view  eni 

over    the    brink    into  the 

apparently  coal-black  waters,  so  far  below  in  the 
very  bowels  of  the  mountain,  is  terrifically  awe- 
inspiring  and  peculiar  unto  itself.      It  cannot  be 
duplicated    anywhere.     Geologists   say  that  the 
mountain  onceVose  10,000  to  20,000  feet  highi 
and   was   gradually  eroded   by  the  violence 
many  eruptions.      Vast  quantities  of  Java,  scoria, 
cinders,  and  pumice-stone  cover  tbe  region  round 
about ;   but  the  vent  of  the  final  eruption 
lieved  to  be  one  of  the  islands — a  conical  mouu' 
tain  of  cinder,  with  a  cup-shaped  top,  which  is 
usually  filled  with  snow.     The  lake  is  the  central 
attraction  of  the  Oregon  National  Park,  whicli 
the  Government  has  created  to  include  tbe 
interesting  features  in  the  vicinity.     It  is  easy  ol 
access    by   wagon-road,    and   one  may  now  g 
down  to  the  water  and  enjoy  the  sensations  of  a 
sail  over  the  scenes  of  once  fearful  convulsions 
and  belching  floods  of   lava  and    flame  beside 
which  the  volcanoes  of  our  day  are  mere  bonfires. 

Among  the  theories  of  causes  of  volcanic 
action  is  one  quite  strenuously  adhered  to — that 
it  always  exists  along  or  comparatively  near  the 


ocean  or  great  bodies  of  water — until  it  has  be- 
come an  axiom,  "  without  water,  no  eruption." 
This  is  on  the  further  theory  that  steam  is,  after 
all,  at  the  bottom  of  the  disturbance  ;  that  the 
action  of  the  water  on  salts  and  other  chemicals 
produces  the  steam.  Scattered  all  through  tliis 
region  in  question,  from  the  active  geysers  of 
the  Yellowstone  to  the  oi-dinary  so<Ja  and  sul- 
phur springs,  are  traces  of  volcanic  activity,  sug- 
gesting another  opinion,  sometimes  advanced, 
that  the  chief  fissures  or  vents  of  emission  may 
still  be  found  beneath  the  lava  that  escaped  from 
them.  Geologists  say  these  may  become  erup- 
tive again.  Near  soda  springs  in  eastern  Idaho 
we  find  fissures  from  which  are  expelled  fumes 


of  ammonia  so  strong  as  to  quickly  stifle  any  one 
who  will  breathe  them.  Near  by  are  the  medici- 
nal springs  whose  gases  are  so  strong  os  to  kill 
birds  and  small  animals  wliicU  attempt  to  drink 
from  them.  Rut  a  few  miles  away  are  large 
beds  of  almost  chemically  pure  sulphur,  and  in 
the  same  region  salt  springs,  whose  waters  are 
one-fifth  salt.  All  these  de|X)sits  are  of  com- 
mercial value.  In  this  line  might  he  mentioned 
a  recent  discovery  of  a  mountain  of  sulphur  near 
Mount  Rainier  ;  opuls  of  real  gem  value  near 
Caldwell,  Idaho  ;  rare  ony.x  in  caves  in  noj-thern 
Idaho,  and  probably  the  greatest  gold  mine  in 
the  world,  stretching  along  .Snake  River  for 
1,000  miles.  This  gold  is  fuund  everywhere  in 
the  gravel-bars  and  river-Wd  in  Hakes  so  thin 
and  light  that  it  flows  easily  with  the  current, 
and  oi-dinary  placerininmg  luutliods  fail  to  calcli 
it.  Its  origin  thi:s  far  baffles  all  luinian  knowl- 
edge. But  its  existence  in  vast  quantities  is 
demonstrated  by  hundreds  of  minere  scattered 
along  the  most  easily  worked  bars,  whose  prod- 
uct,  in  spite  of  the  drawbacks  above  referred 
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wealthy  San  Francisco  members  gave  $15,000  in 
gold,  agreed  to  pay  $10  a  montli  in  dues,  and 
gave  the  use  of  his  theater  as  a  meeting-place. 

**0f  course,  the  promoters  of  the  junta  are 
shrewd  enough  to  realize  the  necessity  of  money 
when  actions  of  such  great  scope  as  the  deposi- 
tion of  an  empress  and  the  substitution  of  a  new 
dynasty  is  proposed.  But  extravagance  above 
all  things  is  to  be  avoided.  Nothing  in  the  re- 
forms inaugurated  by  Kang  Yu  Wei  during  his 
brief  incumbency  in  office  was  so  determined  as 
his  financial  economies.  He  swept  away  hun- 
dreds of  useless  emoluments  that  had  been  allowed 
to  the  Manchu  families,  and  by  this,  more  than 
by  any  other  single  line  of  action,  stirred  up  the 
hostility  which  led  to  his  downfall.  Now,  when 
he  is  at  the  head  of  a  reform  movement,  he  joins 
with  his  associates  in  determining  to  devote  the 
funds  of  their  order  to  the  most  strictly  patriotic 
uses.  It  is  even  said  that  when  the  government 
is  formed  the  receipts  are  to  be  exchangeable  for 
government  bonds.  This,  of  course,  is  not  gen- 
erally credited,  and  the  donors  do  not  give  with 
this  in  view.  Not  one  Chinaman  in  a  hundred 
ever  expects  to  see  his  money  again.  They  give 
out  of  pure  love  for  tlie  aims  of  the  association. 
There  are  said  to  be  three  treasuries  to  which 
this  money  is  sent.  These  are  the  Chinese  news- 
papers dice  San  Po,  at  Hongkong,  Ching  Yee 
Poj  at  Yokohama,  and  Tim  Nam  Po,  at  Singa- 
pore. The  main  purpose  for  which  the  subscrip- 
tions are  taken  is  to  save  the  empire  from  dis- 
memberment, and,  in  the  event  of  invasion,  to 
build  and  buy  ships  and  pay  the  expenses  of  an 
army  for  protection.  If  Kwang  Hsu  should  die, 
— a  happening  said  to  be  one  of  the  signals  for 
revolt  against  the  Empress  Dowager  and  the 
Manchus, — the  money  will  be  devoted  to  foster- 
ing the  aims  of  the  progressivists.  After  the 
war  is  over,  such  funds  as  remain  will  be  applied 
to  the  commercial  enlargement  of  the  country." 


THE  CHINESE  ATTITUDE  TOWARDS 
MISSIONARIES. 

IN  the  North  America?)  Review  for  July,  Mr. 
Pouitney  Bigelow  writes  on  •*  Missions  and 
Missionaries  in  China."  In  the  course  of  his 
article,  Mr.  Bigelow  sets  forth  very  clearly  the 
I'lements  of  conflict  between  the  official  classes 
and  the  Christian  missionaries  in  China  which 
have  at  last  resulted  in  the  recent  horrible  mas- 
sacres.     He  says  : 

**  Chinese  officialdom  is  at  war  with  the  white 
man^s  civilization,  and  it  fights  with  the  weap 
ons  it  deems  most  effective,     (lunboats  and  bat- 
talions are  not  to  its  taste.     So  it  makes  a  treaty, 
every  paragraph  of  which  it  proceeds  to  nullify 


the  moment  the  ink  is  dry.  It  instigates  mur- 
der, and  then  explains  officially  that  it  was  the 
mob  that  was  responsible." 

Mr.  Bigelow  cites  the  Treaty  of  Tientsin, 
signed  in  1858,  the  eighth  article  of  which  reads 
as  follows  : 

The  Christian  religion,  as  professed  by  Protestants 
or  Roman  Catholics,  inculcates  the  practice  of  virtue, 
and  teaches  man  to  do  as  he  would  be  done  by.  Persons 
teaching  it,  or  professing  it,  therefore,  shall  alike  be 
entitled  to  the  protection  of  the  Chinese  authorities; 
nor  shall  any  such,  peaceably  pursuing  their  calling, 
and  not  offending  against  the  laws,  be  persecuted  or  in- 
terfered with. 

Notwithstanding  the  treaty  concessions  of 
which  the  above  is  a  sample,  Mr.  Bigelow  shows 
that  the  government  has  continually  permitted 
the  incitement  of  the  mob  against  the  mission- 
aries. In  1754  foreign  residents  made  com- 
plaint that  ''  injurious  posters  were  annually  put 
up  by  the  government,  accusing  foreigners  of 
horrible  crimes,  and  intended  to  expose  them  to 
the  contempt  of  the  populace." 

ABUSK8    OF    THE    CHRISTIANS. 

''Even  then,  the  accusations  were  made  that 
missionaries  gouged  out  the  eyes  of  foundlings 
and  mutilated  women  in  a  vile  manner — charges 
which  have  been  persisted  in  to  our  day.  When 
vigorously  addressed  by  a  combination  of  foreign 
powers,  the  Peking  Grovernment  has  always  offi- 
cially repudiated  the  authors  of  these  posters  ;  but 
at  the  same  time  it  has  given  private  intin:ation 
that  this  propaganda  was  pleasing  to  the  Em- 
peror. Indeed,  those  who  publish  the  filthy 
posters  invoke  official  sanction  by  printing,  as 
preface,  the  *'  Sacred  Edict" — a  sort  of  paternal 
address  from  the  throne  promulgated  by  the  joint 
efforts  of  two  canonized  emperors  some  two 
centuries  ago.  Dr.  Williams,  in  his  **  Middle 
Kingdom,"  says  that  this  document  is  regarded 
as  a  most  sacred  command,  which  is  proclaimed 
throughout  the  empire  by  the  local  officers  on 
the  first  and  fifteenth  days  of  every  month. 

**  As  a  pendant  of  the  Tientsin  Treaty,  it  is 
worth  preserving.      It  reads  thus  : 

With  respect  to  heterodox  boijks  not  in  acconlance 
with  the  teachings  of  the  sages,  and  those  tending  to 
excite  and  disturb  the  people,  to  give  rise  to  differences 
and  irregularities,  and  to  undermine  the  foundations  of 
all  things — all  such  teach  corrupt  and  dangerous  doc- 
trines, which  must  be  suppressed  and  exterminated. 
.  .  .  From  ancient  times,  the  three  religions  have  been 
propagated  together.  Besides  Confucianism,  which 
holds  the  preeminence^  we  have  Buddhism  and  Taoism. 
.  .  .  There  is,  however,  a  class  of  vagabond  adven- 
turers (Christian)  who  under  the  pretext  of  teaoning 
these  systems  (Buddhism,  etc.)  bring  them  into  the 
greatest  disrepute,  making  false  parade  of  what  is 
propitious  and  unpropitious,  and  of   future  rewards 
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around,  potatoes  weighing  three  [)ounds,  &nd 
saw  peanuts,  tobacco,  cotton,  and  sweet  potatoes 
growing  on  the  same  rancli. 

This  i-egioB  has  r 
repeated  dehige  of  fin 
congealed  by  vast  glaciers.  One  of  these  swept 
90  miles  down  tiie  valley  now  occupied  by  Lake 
Clielan,  damming  the  Columbia  River,  wiiich 
finally  escaped  through  that  giant  causeway,  the 
Grand  Coulee.  This  Lake  Chelan  glacier  left  a 
sheet  of  water  whose  prototype  prohaltly  exists 
nowhere  else.  With  its  foot  embowei-ed  among 
the  peach  and  apple  blossoms  of  tiie  lowlands  of 
the  Columbia,  only  a  few  hundred  feet  above 
sea-level.  Lake  Chelan  stretches  away  up  71) 
miles  into  the  very  heart  ot  the  Cascade  Moun- 
tains, abruptly  ending  in  a  glacier-crowned 
moraine  among  tlie  loftiest  peaks  of  that  rugged 
range.  It  occupies  a  fissure  not  yet  fathomed 
in  its  deepest  parts,  but  known  to  extend  1,000 
feet  or  nioro  below  si^a-lovel.  Its  waters  are 
pure  and  cold,  as  are  all  of  these  mountain 
sheets,  and  they  are  alive  with  several  varieties 
of  trout.  The  scenery  about  the  upper  part 
i-anks  with  the  finest  features  of  Yoscmite,  while 
possessing  the  added  charms  of  vast  snowfields 
and  living  glaciers  always  in  sight.  Foamy  cas- 
cades, hundreds  of  feet  high,  pour  down  from 
near-by  summits,  and  thcra  is  one  magnificent 
fall  o£  IjfiOO  feet.  It  is  a  unique  and  wonderful 
region,  with  a  crisp,  invigorating  air,  and  un- 
usual attractions  for  sportsmen  who  are  after 
large  game.  Many  nch  silver  and  gold  mines 
ai-e  being  opened  up  in  the  mountains  surround- 
ing Lake  Chelan,  A  line  of  steamere  connecting 
with  those  on  the  Columbia — -which  in  turn  con- 
nect with  the  Great  Xorthern  Railway  at  Wenat- 
choe,  50  miles  below — affords  easy  access. 

I  have  only  alluded  to  a  few  of  the  leading 
features  of  this  intensely  interesting  region.  As 
suggested,  thei-e  is  literally  no  end  to  them  ;  and 
they  are  so  easy  of.  access  to  the  transcontinental 
tourist,  that  lie  siiould  at  least  devote  a  few  days 
to  them  en  route.  If  he  goes  to  the  Northwest 
over  the  Union  Pacific  ho  will  find  a  stop  of  a 
couple  of  days  at  Shoshone,  Idaho  (whence  he 
can  easily  reach  all  the  volcanic  wonders  grouped 
about  Shoshone  Falls),  the  experience  of  a  life- 
time. Then  debarking  at  The  Dalles  of  the  Co- 
lumbia, and  descending  to  Portland  by  steamer 


instead  of  rail,  he  will  find  in  one  entrancing  day 
such  glories  revealed  as  no  palace-car  tourist  ever 
dreamed  of.  If  his  trip  is  by  more  northerly 
routes,  and  he  will  keep  his  eyes  open  while 
passing  through  the  city  ot  Spokane,  and  where 
the  upper  Columbia  River  is  crossed  by  the  Great 
Northern,  he  can  study  many  ot  the  best  exam- 
ples of  lava  eruptions  from  his  car-windows. 
The  road  just  mentioned  has  blasted  a  tunnel 
through  one  of  the  blackest  of  black  lava-cliffs, 
and  passes  in  close  review  along  the   Columbia 


some  of  the  finest  palisades,  which  are  referred  to 
in  this  article  as  so  much  i-esembling  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Gi.ant's  Causeway. 

I  have  only  outlined  this  field  as  one  appealing 
particularly  to  the  lover  of  all  tliat  is  strangely 
unique  and  inspiring  in  nature.  It  certainlv 
possesses  far  more  interest  for  the  scientist.  I 
cannot  imagine  a  more  fa.<cinating  field  for  a 
summer's  study  for  the  intelligent  student. 
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AMERICANS  IN  CHINA. 

PROF.  MARK  B.  BUNNELL'S  article  on 
**  Our  Rights  in  China,"  in  the  August 
Atlantic  Monthly y  has  a  tragic  timeliness.  He 
explains  how  the  rights  of  all  American  citizens 
in  China  are  entirely  different  from  those  en- 
joyed in  most  foreign  countries,  beiqg  derived 
entirely  from  traditions.  The  American  citiaien 
in  China  can  be  prosecuted  only  in  the  United 
States  Consular  Court  of  the  district ;  if  he 
wishes  to  prosecute  an  Englishman,  he  must  in- 
stitute proceedings  in  the  English  court.  China- 
men within  the  foreign  settlements  Are  prosecuted 
by  foreigners  in  a  mixed  court,  presided  over  by 
a  mandarin,  who  has  a  foreign  associate  as  an 
adviser. 

**At  most  of  the  important  treaty  ports  the 
foreigners  reside  in  what  is  termed  a  foreign  set- 
tlement. At  Shanghai,  for  example,  a  tract  of 
a  few  square  miles  just  outside  the  walls  of  the 
native  city  is  set  apart  for  the  residence  and  con- 
trol of  the  foreigners  of  all  nationalities.  Within 
this  tract  the  foreigner  may  lease  land  from  the 
native  owners  ;  build  his  residences,  offices, 
warehouses,  factories,  and  wharves  ;  establish 
roads,  parks,  and  recreation-grounds  ;  do  busi- 
ness with  the  native  merchants,  and  live  free  of 
any  control  by  the  Chinese  Government.  Con- 
trary to  the  original  design,  the  natives  have 
come  into  the  settlement,  until  now  there  are 
over  200,000  of  them  who  have  voluntarily  sub- 
mitted themselves  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
municipal  government.  The  foreign  city  of 
Shanghai  is  divided  into  the  French,  English, 
and  American  settlements,  or  concessions.  The 
French  maintain  a  separate  municipal  organiza- 
tion, which  is  not  very  successful.  Most  French- 
men at  Shanghai  live  and  do  business  in  the 
English  settlement.  The  English  and  American 
settlements  are  under  one  municipal  organiza- 
tion. The  American  settlement,  or  concession, 
is  so  called  simply  because  the  first  settlers  in 
that  part  of  the  foreign  city  happened  to  be 
.Vmericans.  It  has  no  separate  legal  existence, 
and  our  government  has  never  claimed  any 
special  jurisdiction  over  it.  The  American  Con- 
sulate is  in  the  English  settlement,  which,  in  a 
legal  sense,  is  no  more  English  than  American. 
The  government  of  the  settlement  is  vested  in  the 
consular  representatives  of  the  foreign  powers,  in 
a  municipal  council  elected  by  the  land- renters, 
and  in  the  land- renters  assembled  in  town- 
meeting.  '* 


FOREIGN    INPLU«NOE. 

Professor  Bunnell  explains  the  details  of  the 
open-door  policy  and  the  negotiations  which  led 
to  Secretary  Hay's  famous  dijJomatic  triumph, 
and  then  goes  on  to  discuss  the  general  subject 
of  foreign  influence  in  China  from  a  point  of 
view,  of  course,  antecedent  to  the  frightful 
tragedies  of  July.  He  assumes  that  any  promise 
of  administrative  reform  made  by  the  govern- 
ment at  Peking  will  be  nullified  by  the  obstruc- 
tion of  the  local  officials,  from  whom  there  is 
no  practical  appeal  for  the  foreigner.  '^The 
requisite  security  for  foreign  life  and  enterprise 
in  China  can  be  Attained  only  by  means  of  drastic 
administrative  reforms  initiated  from  without. 
The  government  At  Peking  does  not  desire  re- 
forms, and  its  tenure  is  so  insecure  that  it  could 
not  introduce  them  if  it  desired.  The  mandarins 
cannot  be  expected  to  destroy  a  system  upon 
which  they  thrive;  and  the  people  at  large  are 
ignorant,  indifferent,  unpatriotic,  and  without 
any  inherited  capacity  for  concerted  political 
action.  The  extreme  decentralization  of  the  po- 
litical system  has  destroyed  all  national  feeling. 

"The  attitude  of  our  government  in  any  con- 
fei'ence  that  may  be  called  is  foreshadowed  by 
the  open-door  correspondence.  The  general 
policy  of  the  administration  was  admirably  ex- 
pressed in  the  note  of  Ambassador  Choate  to 
Lord  Salisbury  : 

*'  *  It  is  the  sincere  desire  of  my  government 
that  the  interests  of  its  citizens  may  not  be  preju- 
diced through  exclusive  treatment  by  any  of  the 
controlling  powers  within  their  respective  spheres 
of  interest  in  China,  and  it  hopes  to  retain  there 
an  open  market  for  all  the  world's  commerce,  re- 
move dangerous  sources  of  international  irrita- 
tion, and  thereby  hasten  united  action  of  the 
powers  at  Peking  to  promote  administrative  re- 
forms, so  greatly  needed  for  strengthening  the 
Imperial  Government  and  maintaining  the  integ- 
rity of  China,  in  which  it  believes  the  whole 
Western  world  is  alike  concerned.' 

NEEDED  REFORMS. 

' '  Here  is  the  key  to  the  whole  situation.  The 
fundamental  need  of  China  is  administrative  re- 
form, and  this  can  be  accomplished  only  under 
foreign  compulsion  and  supervision.  Without  it 
the  political  integrity  of  China  cannot  be  main- 
tained, nor  can  foreign  trade  largely  increase. 
The  difficulty  lies  in  determining  the  extent  and 
mode  of  such  foreign  control.     For  many  years 
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the  customs  service  has  been  managed  by  foreign- 
ers with  the  cordial  approval  of  tlie  Chinese  Gov 
ernment.  Recently  the  postal  service  was  vol- 
untarily placed  under  the  same  management. 
Here  is  a  precedent  which  might  well  be  followed 
by  the  powers  in  compelling  China  to  place  her 
military  and  internal  revenue  systems  under  the 
general  management  of  foreigners.  The  army 
must  be  reorganized  so  that  it  may  be  an  effect- 
ive police  force  for  the  protection  of  foreign  life 
and  property.  The  internal-revenue  system  must 
V)e  reorganized  in  order  to  free  foreign  trade 
from  unlawful  exactions.  The  powers  will  be 
inclined  to  demand  these  reforms  unconditionally. 
To  the  mind  of  the  present  writer,  it  would  be 
far  wiser  to  secure  the  consent  of  the  Chinese 
Government  by  offering  adequate  compensation 
in  the  iorm  of  an  international  guarantee,  for  a 
term  of  years,  of  the  neutrality  of  Chinese  terri- 
tory. This  would  save  the  face  of  tlie  Chinese 
Government,  and  secure  its  consent  and  coopera- 
tion. It  would  do  far  more.  It  would  preserve 
the  balance  of  power  in  the  far  East,  avert  war, 
and  open  up  China  to  the  vivifying  influences  of 
Western  civilization  without  violating  the  integ- 
I'ity  of  her  terj-itory  or  destroying  the  ancient 
fabric  of  lier  civilization. 

'^  The  United  States  is  admirably  qualified  to 
take  the  lead  in  such  a  movement.  We  are 
on  friendly  terms  with  all  the  powers  concerned, 
and  the  disinterestedness  of  our  motives  would 
be  universally  conceded.  The  present  adminis- 
tration lias  won  the  approval  of  the  American 
people,  the  gratitude  of  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment, and  the  i-espect  of  the  European  powers, 
by  its  bold  championship  of  equal  commercial 
riglits  in  China.  We  have  assumed  a  leader- 
ship in  the  solution  of  the  Chinese  problem 
which  it  is  fitting  we  should  not  willingly  resign 
without  a  final  success.  The  note  of  Ambassa- 
dor Choate  quoted  above  shows  that  our  govern- 
ment is  already  committed  to  the  policy  of  joint 
action.  It  would  be  exceedingly  gratifying  if 
such  action  should  be  agreed  upon  in  a  congress 
of  the  powers  sitting  at  Washington." 

THE  CHINESE  BEVOLUTIONARY  JUNTA  IN 

AMERICA. 

AWiUTEK  in  Ainslee.s  for  July  describes  the 
rise  and  growth  of  the  Chinese  reform  or- 
ganization headed  by  Kang  Yu  Wei,  the  deposed 
adviser  of  the  Empei'or.  This  society  is  espe- 
<*ially  active  and  vigorous  in  those  cities  of  the 
United  Slates  where  Chinainen  have  established 
themselves  in  business.  According  to  the  ar- 
ticle in  Ai'nslee's,  the  society  lias  a  large  mem- 
bership in  this  country. 


'<The  growth  of  the  revolutionary  junta  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada  dates  from  the 
time  of  Kang  Yu  Wei's  mysterious  journey  to 
London,  after  Kwang  Hsu  was  deposed.  Wliat 
its  membership  is  cannot  be  ascertained,  but  it  is 
estimated  to  be  more  than  one-third  of  the  entire 
Chinese  population  of  the  two  countries.  In  San 
Francisco  alone,  where  there  are  supposed  to  be 
between  30,000  and  40,000  Chinese  residents, 
the  adherents  of  the  junta  are  said  to  number 
20,000.  Five  hundred  out  of  the  600  in  Seattle 
claim  allegiance  to  Kwang  Hsu  as  against  the 
Empress  Dowager,  and  even  a  larger  proportion 
is  claimed  in  Vancouver.  Small  juntas  are  re- 
ported in  Salt  Lake  City,  Denver,  Omaha, 
Chicago,  St.  Louis,  and  other  large  cities.  Also 
still  smaller  bodies  are  listed  in  such  Western 
towns  as  Walla  Walla,  Butte,  Helena,  Billings. 
Bozeman,  Livingston,  and  other  places  where 
the  Chinese  laundryman  hangs  out  his  shingle, 
or  the  Chinese  cook  or  laborer  works  in  the 
mines  or  on  the  railroads. 

*<  New  impulses  are  constantly  being  added  to 
the  American  branches  by  the  arrival  and  de- 
parture of  important  members  of  the  junta  from 
its  Oriental  headquarters.  These  members  ap- 
pear and  disappear  upon  missions  the  nature  of 
which  is  not  made  known,  but  which  take  them 
to  foreign  countries  and  bring  them  back  with  a 
confidence  extremely  suggestive  of  important  po- 
litical negotiations.  One  of  the  reasons  for  be- 
lieving, although  the  facts  cannot  be  entirely 
substantiated,  that  the  reformers  are  not  without 
assurances  of  support  from  some  of  the  greater 
world  powers  is  the  fact  that  Kang  Yu  Wei,  the 
founder  of  the  party,  was  carried  from  Peking 
by  a  British  warship  at  the  time  of  the  Emperor's 
deposition,  and  almost  immediately  afterward  he 
made  his  mysterious  journey  to  London.  Upon 
his  return  the  rumor  was  broadly  published,  and 
has  not  since  been  strenuously  contradicted,  that 
he  was  backed  by  important  political  influences 
in  Great  Britain.  Prior  to  the  assumption  of 
power  by  the  Empress  Dowager,  Japan  was  doing 
all  that  a  friendly  nation  could  do  to  aid  the 
Celestial  Empire  into  such  an  army,  navy,  and 
social  reform  as  would  strengthen  it  against 
foreign  aggressions.  When  the  Empress  Dow- 
ager went  to  the  throne,  these  efforts  were  almost 
entirely  checked.  It  is  presumed,  therefore,  that 
Japan's  sympathy  at  least  lies  with  the  reformers.  '* 

FINAXriAl.    SUPPORT. 

Tlie  members  of  the  junta  contribute  gener- 
ously to  its  support.  Rich  and  poor  alike  give 
according  to  their  respective  incomes.  Early  lu 
April  of  this  year,  a  meeting  at  Vancouver  re- 
sulted in  subscriptions  of  $10,000.     One  of  the 
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wealthy  San  Francisco  members  gave  $15,000  in 
gold,  agreed  to  pay  $10  a  month  in  dues,  and 
gave  the  use  of  his  theater  as  a  meeting-place. 

*<0f  course,  the  promoters  of  the  junta  are 
shrewd  enough  to  realize  tlie  necessity  of  money 
when  actions  of  such  great  scope  as  the  deposi- 
tion of  an  empress  and  the  substitution  of  a  new 
dynasty  is  proposed.  But  extravagance  above 
all  things  is  to  be  avoided.  Nothing  in  the  re- 
forms inaugurated  by  Kang  Yu  Wei  during  his 
brief  incumbency  in  office  was  so  determined  as 
his  financial  economies.  He  swept  away  hun- 
dreds of  useless  emoluments  that  had  been  allowed 
to  the  Manchu  families,  and  by  this,  more  than 
by  any  other  single  line  of  action,  stirred  up  the 
hostility  which  led  to  his  downfall.  Now,  when 
he  is  at  the  head  of  a  reform  movement,  he  joins 
with  his  associates  in  determining  to  devote  the 
funds  of  their  order  to  the  most  strictly  patriotic 
uses.  It  is  even  said  that  when  the  government 
is  formed  the  receipts  are  to  be  exchangeable  for 
government  bonds.  This,  of  course,  is  not  gen- 
erally credited,  and  the  donors  do  not  give  with 
this  in  view.  Not  one  Chinaman  in  a  hundred 
ever  expects  to  see  his  money  again.  They  give 
out  of  pure  love  for  the  aims  of  the  association. 
There  are  said  to  be  three  treasuries  to  which 
this  money  is  sent.  These  are  the  Chinese  news- 
papers Chee  San  Po,  at  Hongkong,  Ching  Yee 
Po,  at  Yokohama,  and  Tim  Nam  Po^  at  Singa- 
pore. The  main  purpose  for  which  the  subscrip- 
tions are  taken  is  to  save  the  empire  from  dis- 
memberment, and,  in  the  event  of  invasion,  to 
build  and  buy  ships  and  pay  the  expenses  of  an 
army  for  protection.  If  Kwang  Hsu  should  die, 
— a  happening  said  to  be  one  of  the  signals  for 
revolt  against  the  Empress  Dowager  and  the 
Manchus, — the  money  will  be  devoted  to  foster- 
ing the  aims  of  the  progressivists.  After  the 
war  is  over,  such  funds  as  remain  will  be  applied 
to  the  commercial  enlargement  of  the  country." 


THE  CHINESE  ATTITUDE  TOWARDS 
MISSIONARIES. 

IN  the  North  American  Review  for  July,  Mr. 
Poultney  Bigelow  writes  on  ''  Missions  and 
Missionaries  in  China."  In  the  course  of  his 
article,  Mr.  Bigelow  sets  forth  very  clearly  the 
elements  of  conflict  between  the  official  classes 
and  the  Christian  missionaries  in  China  which 
have  at  last  resulted  in  the  recent  horrible  mas- 
sacres.    He  says  : 

**  Chinese  officialdom  is*  at  war  with  the  whitt^ 
man's  civilization,  and  it  lights  with  the  weap 
ons  it  deems  most  effective.     Gunboats  and  bat- 
talions are  not  to  its  taste.     So  it  makes  a  treaty, 
every  paragraph  of  which  it  proceeds  to  nullify 


the  moment  the  ink  is  dry.  It  instigates  mur- 
der, and  then  explains  officially  that  it  was  the 
mob  that  was  responsible." 

Mr.  Bigelow  cites  the  Treaty  of  Tientsin, 
signed  in  1858,  the  eighth  article  of  which  reads 
as  follows  : 

The  Christian  religion,  as  professed  by  Protestants 
or  Roman  Catholics,  inculcates  the  practice  of  virtue, 
and  teaches  man  to  do  as  he  would  be  done  by.  Persons 
teaching  it,  or  professing  it,  therefore,  shall  alike  be 
entitled  to  the  protection  of  the  Chinese  authorities; 
nor  shall  any  such,  peaceably  pursuing  their  calling, 
and  not  offending  against  the  laws,  be  persecuted  or  in- 
terfered with. 

Notwithstanding  the  treaty  concessions  of 
which  the  above  is  a  sample,  Mr.  Bigelow  shows 
that  the  government  has  continually  permitted 
the  incitement  of  the  mob  against  the  mission- 
aries. In  1754  foreign  residents  made  com- 
plaint that  ''injurious  posters  were  annually  put 
up  by  the  government,  accusing  foreigners  of 
horrible  crimes,  and  intended  to  expose  them  to 
the  contempt  of  the  populace." 

ABISKS    OF    THE    CHRISTIANS. 

* '  Even  then,  the  accusations  were  made  that 
missionaries  gouged  out  the  eyes  of  foundlings 
and  mutilated  women  in  a  vile  manner — charges 
which  have  been  persisted  in  to  our  day.  When 
vigorously  addressed  by  a  combination  of  foreign 
powers,  the  Peking  Government  has  always  offi- 
cially repudiated  the  authors  of  these  posters  ;  but 
at  the  same  time  it  has  given  private  intiination 
that  this  propaganda  was  pleasing  to  the  Em- 
peror. Indeed,  those  who  publish  the  filthy 
posters  invoke  official  sanction  by  printing,  as 
preface,  the  "  Sacred  Edict" — a  sort  of  paternal 
address  from  the  throne  promulgated  by  the  joint 
efforts  of  two  canonized  emperors  some  two 
centuries  ago.  Dr.  Williams,  in  his  **  Middle 
Kingdom,"  says  that  this  document  is  regarded 
as  a  most  sacred  command,  which  is  proclaimed 
throughout  the  empire  by  the  local  officers  on 
the  first  and  fifteenth  days  of  every  month. 

''  As  a  pendant  of  the  Tientsin  Treaty,  it  is 
worth  preserving.      It  reads  thus  : 

With  respect  to  heterodox  books  not  in  accoixlance 
with  the  teachings  of  the  sages,  and  those  tending  to 
excite  and  disturb  the  people,  to  give  rise  to  differences 
and  irregularities,  and  to  undermine  the  foundations  of 
all  things— all  such  teach  corrupt  and  dangerous  doc- 
trines, which  must  be  suppressed  and  exterminated. 
.  .  .  From  ancient  times,  the  three  religions  have  been 
propagated  together.  Besides  Confucianism,  which 
holds  the  preeminence,  we  have  Buddhism  and  Taoism. 
.  .  .  There  is,  however,  a  class  of  vagabond  adven- 
turers (Christian)  who  under  the  pretext  of  teacning 
these  systems  (Buddhism,  etc.)  bring  them  into  the 
greatest  disrepute,  making  false  parade  of  what  is 
propitious  and  un propitious,  and  of   future  rewards 
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and  punishmentfi,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  currency  to 
their  foolish  and  unfounded  stories.  Their  object  in  the 
beginning  is  to  make  a  living.  By  degrees  they  collect 
men  and  women  into  promiscuous  gatherings  for  the 
purpose  of  burning  incense.  .  .  .  The  worst  of  all  is 
that  there  lurk  within  these  assemblies  treacherous, 
depraved,  and  designing  persons,  who  form  dangerous 
combinations  and  pledge  themselves  to  each  other  by 
oaths.  They  meet  in  darkness  and  disperse  at  dawn. 
They  imperil  their  lives,  sin  against  righteousness,  and 
deceive  and  entrap  the  people.  .  .  .  Such  is  the 
religion  of  the  West,  which  reveres  the  Lord  of 
Heaven.  It  also  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  orthodox. 
Because  its  teachers  (the  early  Jesuits)  were  well  versed 
in  mathematics,  our  government  made  use  of  them. 
Of  this  you  must  not  be  ignorant.  As  to  unauthorized 
doctrines  which  deceive  the  people,  our  laws  cannot 
tolerate  them.  For  false  and  corrupt  teachers  our 
government  has  fixed  punishments. 

**  Thus  with  one  hand  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment promises  the  white  man  legal  protection, 
and  with  the  other  pledges  its  favor  to  the  mob 
when  it  guts  the  missionary  compound  and  mur- 
ders the  unorthodox  inmates." 

Mr.  Bigelow  states  that  the  public  misrepre- 
sentations of  the  spirit  and  aims  of  the  Christian 
religion  and  of  the  objects  animating  Christian 
missionaries  in  their  work  are  almost  incredible. 
Indecent  posters  containing  attacks  on  the 
Christians  are  distributed  <*  with  official  conniv- 
ance "  throughout  China.  In  more  than  one 
instance  mobs  have  been  incited  to  violence  by 
such  posters. 

CHINESE  CIVILIZATION. 

IN  the  Forum  for  July,  Dr.  D.  Z.  Sheffield, 
late  president  of  the  Nortli  China  College, 
and  a  resident  of  the  country  for  thirty  years, 
writes  on  *  <  Chinese  Civilization  :  The  Ideal  and 
the  Actual." 

The  surprise  sometimes  expressed  by  Western 
students  of  Chinese  life  and  letters  at  the  lofty 
ideals  of  government,  of  the  family,  and  of  soci- 
ety set  forth  in  the  ancient  classical  literature  is 
only  equaled  by  their  surprise  that  these  ideals 
have  been  realized  so  imperfectly  in  the  life  of 
the  people. 

'* '  Ancient  Chinese  literature  is  a  witness  to 
the  nobility  of  human  nature  in  its  best  thoughts 
and  aspirations.  The  sages  taught  that  man  is 
made  for  virtue  :  To  be  benevolent  is  to  be  a 
man.  They  taught  that  virtue  distinguishes 
men  from  animals,  and  that  when  men  fail  to  be 
virtuous  they  cease  to  be  men.  The  heart  of 
man  tends  toward  goodness  as  water  tends  to 
flow  downward.  Water  may  be  forced  upward, 
but  that  is  not  its  tendency  ;  in  like  manner  men 
may  be  driven  to  evil,  but  it  is  not  according  to 
their  nature.  The  mountain  clothes  itself  with 
forests  and  verdure,  but  axmen  come  from  the 


neighboring  city  and  cut  down  the  trees  ;  fresh 
shoots  spring  up  .from  the  living  roots,  but  the 
cattle  browse  them  down  until  the  mountain  is 
bald  and  desolate,  and  men  say  it  is  the  nature 
of  the  mountain  to  be  bald  and  desolate.  Not 
so  ;  its  condition  is  the  result  of  violence  to  its 
nature.  Thus  man's  nature  seeks  to  clothe  itself 
with  virtue,  but  it  is  assailed  by  external  evils, 
till  finally  the  recuperative  powers  of  the  heart 
become  paralyzed,  and  we  look  upon  the  evil 
man  and  say  it  is  his  nature  to  be  evil.  Not  so  ; 
his  true  nature  has  been  overcome  by  the  evil 
that  is  alien  to  it.  The  end  of  learning  is  to 
recover  the  lost  heart,  which  is  the  child-heart, 
that  all  men  have  in  common. 

'' Confucius  tersely  describes  the  ideal  condi- 
tion in  human  relations  as  realized  when  the 
prince  acquits  himself  as  prince,  the  minister  as 
minister,  the  father  as  father,  and  the  son  as 
son  ;  that  is,  when  men  in  every  rank  in  society 
discharge  faithfully  the  duties  belonging  to  their 
place.  The  law  of  Heaven  is  the  law  of  right, 
the  law  of  duty  ;  and  wisdom  consists  in  cor- 
rectly applying  this  law  in  the  relations  of  life. 
Confucius  taught  that  the  end  of  learning  was  to 
develop  and  make  manifest  the  innate  virtue,  to 
renovate  the  people,  and  to  rest  in  the  highest 
goodness. 

IDEALS    UNREALIZED. 

' '  Chinese  history  has  not  been  without  examples 
of  upright  rulers  and  faithful  citizens,  of  com 
passionate  fathers  and  filial  sons:  but  the  ideal 
state,  the  ideal  family,  have  been,  for  the  most 
part,  themes  to  be  talked  about,  to  be  written  of 
in  elegant  essays,  but  not  to  be  striven  after,  or 
experienced.  The  Son  of  Heaven  has  usually 
proved  to  be  a  son  of  earth  in  his  bondage  to  its 
passions  and  allurements.  Ministers  have  been 
eyes  and  ears  and  hands,  not  for  the  service  of 
their  princes,  but  for  the  service  of  their  own 
ignoble  appetites  and  ambitions.  Society  has 
not  been  ruled  by  the  law  of  benevolence,  but 
by  the  law  of  selfishness.  The  operation  of  this 
law  is  also  seen  in  family  life.  Parents  regai-d 
children  as  given  to  them  to  command;  children 
in  turn  have  few  rights  in  the  presence  of  their 
parents.  There  is  a  popular  saying  that  parents 
are  the  family  gods,  and  too  often  they  rule  in 
their  households  with  the  authority  of  gods. 
The  disciple  of  Confucius  learned  through  ob- 
serving the  relations  between  the  sage  and  his 
son  that  the  superior  man  is  not  intimate  with 
his  children.  In  general,  the  hard  and  selfish 
rule  of  parents  begets  a  formal  and  selfish  service 
in  children.  Falsehood  and  duplicity  take  the 
place  of  truthfulness  and  candor,  and  unloving 
authority  is  met  by  unloving  obedience." 
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Dr.  Sheffield  suras  up  China's  case  as  follows: 
* '  China  was  secluded  from  the  outside  world  ; 
the  sages  were  the  oracles  of  Heaven  ;  their 
teachings  were  the  final  statement  of  truth. 
Confucian  learning  perpetuated  and  strengthened 
this  system  of  thought  ;  and  ancestor-worship 
added  its  power  to  fasten  the  system  upon  the 
religious  convictions  of  men,  until  their  capacity 
for  progress  was  weakened,  and  the  very  thought 
of  progress  was  well-nigh  lost. 

*'The  hope  of  China  is  not  in  itself.  The 
realization  of  its  best  thought  must  come  from 
without.  Christian  civilization  will  bring  to 
China  a  truer  conception  of  the  nature  of  man,  a 
better  understanding  of  his  relations  and  duties, 
of  his  dignity  and  destiny.  It  will  turn  the 
faces  of  the  people  from  the  past  toward  the 
future,  and  will  enrich  their  lives  with  a  quality 
of  love  and  fellowship  and  hope  that  Confucian 
civilization  has  been  powerless  to  bestow." 

THE  CRISIS  IN  CHINA. 

THE  first  article  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  for 
July  is  by  Mr.  Henry  Norman,  and  is  en- 
titled *  *  Our  Vacillation  in  China  and  Its  Conse- 
quences."  The  consequences,  Mr.  Norman  points 
out,  have  been  a  long  string  of  humiliations. 
(Jwing  to  the  vacillation  of  her  government,  Eng- 
land has  failed  in  China  wherever  she  has  taken 
a  hand,  and  hfis  got  nothing  from  all  her  schem- 
ing except  Wei  Hai  Wei,  which  is  entirely  use- 
less, and  which,  indeed,  she  has  never  attempted 
to  turn  to  any  use. 

Mr.  Norman  lays  down  four  axioms  which 
should  govern  England's  future  relations  with 
China.  The  first  is  that  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  China  as  a  distinet  entity  : 

*  *  It  is  because  there  is  no  such  thing  as  China 
that  the  military  caste  of  the  Manchus,  compara- 
tively infinitesimal  in  numbers,  have  been  able 
to  impose  their  rule  upon  the  enormous  masses 
of  Chinese.  Thus  it  is  unwise  to  predicate  any- 
thing of  China  as  a  whole,  or  to  believe  that 
what  suits  one  part  will  necessarily  suit  another. 
To  this  extent  the  partition  of  China  would  rest 
upon  a  scientific  and  practical  basis." 

The  second  axiom  is  that  China  will  never 
reform  itself  : 

»*  There  is  not  the  slightest  possibility  of  the 
establishment  by  Chinese  authority  of  a  national 
army,  or  navy,  or  civil  service.  And  the  cor- 
raption  which  is  the  fatal  curse  of  China  is  di- 
rectly due  to  the  fact  that  there  is  not  and  can- 
not be  any  central  authority  to  exercise  control 
over  local  officials  ;  or,  in  the  absence  of  this,  to 
^  them.  The  Chinese  people,  in  the  language 
of  physics,  is  a  mechanical  mixture  and  not  a 


chemical  compound  ;  and  therefore,  it  is  irre- 
sponsive to  the  action  of  any  single  reagent,  and 
incapable  of  exhibiting  any  common  property." 

Thirdly,  Mr.  Norman  postulates  that  **  Rus- 
sian ambition  has  no  limits  "  : 

''  Russia  will  take  all  she  can  possibly  get, 
and,  like  the  rest  of  us,  what  she  cannot  get  she 
will  do  without.  Instead  of  abusing  her,  it 
would  be  wiser  to  emulate  her  qualities,  and  so 
seek  to  put  a  barrier  in  her  way  at  the  points 
where  the  interests  of  our  own  country  become 
imperative.  It  is  easy  for  a  strong  nation  to 
come  to  a  durable  understanding  with  her  (wit- 
ness Germany  and  Austria).  But  we  shall  never 
do  it  by  writing  sarcastic  dispatches  and  making 
rude  speeches,  and  then  meekly  accepting  her  fact 
accomplished  to  our  injury.  That  is  the  policy 
of  the  boy  who  puts  his  finger  to  his  nose  and 
runs  away — and  it  has  been  ours  for  too  long." 

And  the  fourth  is  that  ' '  Japan  is  face  to  face 
with  a  life  and  death  issue  in  the  far  East."  If 
Japan  fights,  it  must  be  not  later  than  six  months 
hence. 

Mr.  Norman  recommends  that  the  Empress 
should  be  deported,  and  the  Emperor  replaced 
under  the  control  of  representatives  of  the 
powers.  The  open-door  policy  being  dead,  each 
power  should  keep  order  in  its  sphere. 

''  Every  power  would  enter  into  a  formal  en- 
gagement with  all  the  others  that  no  duties 
beyond  those  agreed  upon  by  all  should  be  levied  ; 
that  no  preferential  or  differential  railway  rates 
should  be  imposed  in  its  sphere  ;  that  no  force 
should  be  raised  beyond  that  necessary  to  keep 
order  ;  and  that  all  matters  of  intercommuni- 
cation should  be  decided  by  the  council  of  for- 
eign representatives." 

An  advisory  committee  of  Chinese  experts 
should  be  formed  in  London,  and  Mr.  Norman 
suggests  Professor  Douglas  as  a  member. 

What  "Dlplomatlcu8"  Thinks. 

In  the  Fortnightly^  <*  Diplomaticus  "  finds  grave 
fault  with  the  apathy  and  inattention  of  the  pow- 
ers while  the  present  storm  was  brewing.  They 
have  been  surprised,  he  says  ;  but  there  is  abso- 
lutely no  excuse  for  their  surprise.  The  coUj> 
(Tetat  of  the  Empress,  the  decrees  she  issued,  the 
growth  of  the  Boxer  movement,  had  been  the 
chief  topic  of  discussion  in  the  far  Eastern  press, 
and  their  gravity  proclaimed  on  the  housetops  of 
the  treaty  ports.  And  yet  the  powers  took  no 
notice  and  no  precautions.  * '  The  reforming 
efforts  of  the  Emperor  should  have  had  all  our 
sympathy,  and,  8s  far  as  possible,  our  active  sup- 
port." For  the  future,  the  writer  urges  that 
England  should  cultivate  the  friendship  of  Japan 
rather  than  that  of  Russia.     He  proceeds  : 
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'*  Our  wisest  policy  is  to  keep  our  hands  abso- 
lutely free,  and  to  be  prepared  to  defend  our  in- 
terests and  the  status  quo  ante  with  adequate 
strength,  both  in  the  north  and  the  west  of 
China,  should  the  occasion  arise.  We  should 
hold  the  balance  fairly  between  all  the  powers. 
For  the  moment  there  is  no  necessity  to  take 
sides,  as  in  the  work  of  pacification  all  the  powers 
are  equally  interested.  Japan  is  not  a  whit  less 
interested  than  Russia  ;  and  I  can  see  no  reason 
why  she  should  not  participate  in  the  restoration 
of  order  on  an  equality  with  her  great  rival. 
When  the  pacification  is  accomplished,  our  policy 
is  clear.  We  have  to  take  our  stand  by  the  integ- 
rity of  Cliina  and  the  open  door,  and  we  have  to 
insist  on  the  restoration  of  the  legitimate  Em- 
peror, with  a  guarantee  of  his  absolute  independ- 


ence. 


M 


A  "Scramble  for  China." 


Mr.  Demetrius  Boulger  puts  no  faith  in  the 
policy  of  the  open  door  as  a  means  of  holding 
China  together.  In  an  article  in  the  Contempo- 
rary Review^  he  denounces  the  open  door  as  a 
sham,  and  prophesies  that  we  are  about  to  wit- 
ness a  scramble  for  China.  Russia,  he  asserts, 
is  at  the  back  of  the  Dowager- Empress  ;  and  Rus- 
sia will  not  consent  to  her  punishment  or  re- 
moval. 

*'  As  I  have  several  times  pointed  out  in  these 
pages,  our  diplomacy  has  no  chance  of  success  in 
a  game  of  fence  with  Russia  at  Peking,  because 
the  trumps  are  in  her  hand.  Her  base  of  opera- 
tion is  near  the  scene,  and  drawing  closer  and 
closer  ;  the  high  officials  in  the  capital  are  under 
the  spell  of  her  power,  and  in  many  cases  have 
been  suborned  from  their  allegiance  by  the  effect 
of  her  money.  At  the  utmost  we  can  only  avert 
the  inevitable  for  a  few  years,  unless  the  country 
can  be  brought  to  face  what  would  be  a  colossal 
struggle  with  Russia.  There  is  no  middle  course 
between  opposing  Russia  tooth  and  nail  on  be- 
half of  a  worthless  and  condemned  administra* 
tion  and  leaving  her  undisturbed  to  realize  her 
objects  at  Peking  so  far  as  she  can,  and  in  accord- 
ance with  general  requirements." 

WHAT    BRITAIN    MUST    TAKE. 

China  is  to  be  divided  into  spheres,  and  what 
Great  Britain  must  do  is  * '  to  acquire  a  base  for 
operations  in  the  Yangtse  Valley  similar  to  that 
Russia  possesses  in  the  north  with  regard  to 
Peking.  There  cannot  be  two  opinions  as  to  what 
that  base  is.  The  island  of  Chusan,  with  its  un- 
equaled  harbor  of  Tinghai,  represents  exactly  the 
position  of  which  we  have  need.  We  occupied 
it  during  both  of  our  China  wars,  and  by  the 


Davis  Convention  we  retain  the  right  to  prevent 
any  other  power  occupying  it." 

Using  Chusan.  as  a  base,  England  could  raise 
any  number  of  local  troops ;  and  *  <  in  a  few 
vears  we  should  have  created  the  best  force  for 
controlling  our  sphere  by  the  successive  occupa- 
tion of  Chinkiang-fu,  Nanking,  Ganking,  and 
Hankow.  Our  occupation  would  be  given  a 
Chinese  color,  and  without  direct  annexation  we 
could  organize  dependent  governments  ;  or,  bet- 
ter still,  revive  in  Central  China  a  kingdom  of 
Nanking." 

The  Real  Origin  of  "Boxers." 

Another  article  in  the  Contemporary  on  China 
is  that  of  Mr.  Arthur  Sowerby,  a  twenty  years' 
resident  in  China.  Mr.  Sowerby  has  nothing 
very  new  to  say,  but  he  believes  in  the  capacity 
of  the  Chinese  people.  In  the  Emperor,  how- 
ever, there  is  no  hope.  He  is  not  an  able  man, 
and  his  health  is  bad.  The  following  is  Mr. 
Sowerby's  explanation  of  the  origin  of  the 
Boxers  : 

*  *  The  Boxer  movement  is  the  work  of  Yu 
Hsien,  ex-governor  of  Shantung.  He  took  ad- 
vantage of  a  spirit  of  discontent  that  had  arisen 
from  two  or  three  causes  in  Chili  and  Shantunpj. 
The  occupation  of  Kiaochau  by  the  Germans, 
the  scarcity  of  rain  last  autumn, — for  which  the 
Buddhist  priests  blamed  the  Christians, — and 
some  differences  between  the  Catholics  and  their 
neighbors  in  Chili,  were  the  chief  sources  of  the 
trouble.  No  serious  diflBculty  would  have  arisen 
had  not  Yii  Hsien  given  the  malcontents  his 
protection,  and  assisted  them  to  organize  them- 
selves into  the  Great  Sword  Sect.  The  move- 
ment increased  under  this  patronage ;  and  the  win  - 
ter  days,  when  the  villagers  and  canal  population 
can  afford  to  be  idle,  were  spent  by  them  in 
drilling,  combined  with  a  good  deal  of  rodo- 
montade. Yii  Hsien,  through  the  pressure  of 
the  German  Government,  was  removed  from 
Shantung  ;  but  he  was  received  at  Peking  with 
great  favor  and  high  rewards,  and  has  been 
appointed  governor  of  Shansi.  He  should  be 
marked  for  severe  and  condign  punishment. 
The  Boxers  assumed  the  name  I  Ho  Chiian, 
which  means  Righteousness  conjoined  with 
Protection,  and  by  a  pun  it  becomes  I  Ho  Ch'u- 
an,  Righteousness  and  the  Fist ;  hence  the  nick- 
name *  Boxers.'  " 

The  ranks  of  the  Boxers  are  composed  of  the 
scum  population  on  the  banks  of  the  Grand 
Canal  and  the  peasant  farmers  in  Chili  and 
Shantung.  They  could  be  easily  subdued  by  a 
few  disciplined  troops.  Mr.  Sowerby  recom- 
mends the  removal  of  the  Empress  and  the 
extinction  of  the  Manchu  dynasty. 
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THE  CHINESE  MINISTER'S  PLEA  FOR  JUSTICE. 

HIS  EXCELLENCY,  WTT  TING  FANG, 
the  Chinese  minister  to  the  United  States, 
writes  in  the  North  American  Review  for  July  on 
**  Mutual  Helpfulness  Between  China  and  the 
United  States."  His  article  was  prepared  before 
the  recent  Boxer  outbreak  had  beconiQ  serious, 
and  is  mainly  devoted  to  a  consideration  of  the 
natural  economic  relations  between  the  two  coun- 
tries, presupposing  the  continuance  of  peaceful 
intercourse. 

After  dwelling  on  the  economic  interdepend- 
ence of  China  and  the  United  States,  the  minister 
proceeds  to  analyze  the  policy  of  the  ' '  open  door. " 
He  says  : 

'*  China  long  ago  adopted  that  policy  in  lier 
foreign  intercourse.  She  has  treaty  relations 
with  all  the  European  powers,  together  with  the 
United  States,  Brazil,  Peru,  Mexico,  Japan,  and 
Korea.  All  these  are  equally  '  favored  nations  ' 
in  every  sense  of  the  term.  The  Swede  and  the 
Dane  enjoy  the  same  rights,  privileges,  immu- 
nities, and  exemptions  with  respect  to  commerce, 
navigation,  travel,  and  residence  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  empire  as  are  accorded 
to  the  Russian  or  the  Englishman.  Any  favor 
that  may  be  granted  to  Japan,  for  instance,  at 
once  inures  to  the  benefit  of  the  United  Slates. 
Indeed,  China  in  her  treatment  of  strangers 
within  her  gates  has  in  a  great  many  respects 
gone  even  beyond  what  is  required  by  interna- 
tional usage.  According  to  the  usual  practice  of 
nations,  no  country  is  expected  to  accord  to  for- 
eigners rights  which  are  not  enjoyed  by  its  own 
subjects  or  citizens.  But  China  has  been  so  long 
accustomed  to  indemnify  foreigners  who  have 
fallen  victims  to  mob  violence  that  she  is  looked 
upon  in  a  sense  as  an  insurer  of  the  lives  and 
property  of  all  foreigners  residing  within  her 
borders.  To  such  an  extent  is  this  idea  current 
among  foreigners  in  China  that  some  years  ago 
an  American  missionary  in  the  Province  of  Shan- 
tung, who  happened  to  have  some  articles  stolen 
from  his  house  in  the  night,  estimated  his  loss  at 
^60,  and  actually  sent  the  bill  through  the 
American  minister  at  Peking  to  the  foreign  office 
for  payment.  The  Chinese  tariff  also  favors 
foreigners  resident  in  China  much  more  than  it 
does  the  Chinese  themselves.  Most  articles  im- 
ported for  the  use  of  foreigners  are  on  the  free 
list.  Such  is  the  treatment  which  Americans,  in 
common  with  the  subjects  and  citizens  of  other 
foreign  powers,  receive  in  China. 

CHINESE    IMMIGRATION. 

**  Justice  would  seem  to  demand  equal  consid- 
eration for  the  Chinese  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States.     China  does  not  ask  for  special  favors. 


All  she  wants  is  enjoyment  of  the  same  privileges 
accorded  other  nationalities.  Instead,  she  is 
singled  out  for  discrimination  and  made  the  sub- 
ject of  hostile  legislation.  Her  door  is  wide  open 
to  the  people  of  tlie  United  States,  but  their  door 
is  slammed  in  the  face  of  her  people.  I  am  not 
so  biased  as  to  advocate  any  {)olicy  that  might  be 
detrimental  to  the  best  interests  of  the  people  oi 
the  United  States.  If  they  think  it  desirable  to 
keep  out  the  objectionable  class  of  Chinese,  by 
all  means  IjBt  them  do  so.  Let  them  make  their 
immigration  laws  as  strict  as  possible,  but  let 
them  be  applicable  to  all  foreigners.  Would  it 
not  be  fairer  to  exclude  the  illiterate  and  degen- 
erate classes  of  all  nations  rather  than  to  make 
an  arbitrary  ruling  against  the  Chinese  alone  ? 
Would  it  not  be  wiser  to  set  up  some  specific  test 
of  fitness,  such  as  ability  to  read  intelligently  the 
American  Constitution  ?  That  would  give  the 
Chinese  a  chance  along  with  the  rest  of  the 
world,  and  yet  effectually  restrict  their  immigra- 
tion. Such  a  law  would  be  practically  prohibitory, 
as  far  as  all  except  the  best-educated  Chinese  are 
concerned,  for  the  reason  that  the  written  lan- 
guage of  the  Chinese  is  so  entirely  different 
from  the  spoken  tongue  that  few  of  the  immi- 
grants would  be  able  to  read  with  intelligence 
such  a  work  as  the  American  Constitution. 
Nevertheless,  a  law  of  that  kind  would  be  just 
in  spirit,  and  could  not  rouse  resentment  in  the 
Chinese  breast." 

GERMANY'S  FOOTHOLD  IN  CHINA. 

IN  the  Forum  for  July,  Mr.  Charles Denby,  Jr., 
describes  "Kiaochou:  A  German  Colonial 
Experiment."  The  seizure  of  Chinese  territory 
by  Germany,  which  is  a  matter  of  quite  recent 
history,  is  thus  narrated  by  Mr.  Denby  : 

'*The  immediate  prelude  to  Germany's  colo- 
nial career  in  Asia  was  the  murder,  by  a  Chinese 
mob,  of  two  German  missionaries,  at  the  village 
of  Yen  Chou  fu,  in  southern  Shantung,  on  No- 
vember, 1897.  The  murder  was  a  cowardly 
deed,  worthy  of  the  severest  punishment ;  and 
the  promptness  with  which  the  avenging  Kaiser 
struck  gained  the  approval  of  the  foreign  com- 
munities in  China  and  of  the  press  abroad.  The 
German  minister  demanded  from  the  Peking 
Government  an  apology  for  the  attack,  indemnity 
for  the  families  of  the  victims,  compensation  for 
the  expense  his  government  had  incurred,  and 
the  lease  of  a  naval  station  upon  the  coast  of 
China. 

< '  The  Chinese  agreed  readily  to  the  first  three 
demands,  and  Germany  did  not  wait  for  their 
formal  consent  to  the  fourth — which,  in  fact, 
seems  to  have  little  connection  with  the  others  ; 
but,    on    November   14    of  the   same  year,  she 
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landed  a  force  at  Tsingtau,  in  Kiaochou  Bay,  in 
Shantung,  and  took  possession  of  the  forts  and 
adjacent  territory.  This  occupation  was  sup- 
posed to  be  temporary  only  ;  but  two  years  have 
passed  since  then,  and  the  German  flag  still  flies 
over  Tsingtau,  which  is  now  as*  much  German 
territory  as  are  the  Provinces  of  Alsace  and 
Lorraine. 

**The  seizure  of  Chinese  territory  was  de- 
liberately planned.  It  was  foreshadowed  in  the 
speech  of  Baron  Mai'shal  von  Bieberstein  in  the 
Reichstag,  in  November,  1896.  jBe  stated  on 
that  occasion  that  the  interests  of  Russia  and 
Germany  would  give  them  an  opportunity  of 
acting  in  harmony  in  the  far  East.  In  the 
Kiaochou  incident  this  opportunity  came  ;  and 
Russia's  acquiescence  in  Germany's  aggression, 
in  spite  of  her  promise  in  the  Cassini  Convention 
to  protect  China,  indicates  a  prior  understanding 
between  the  two  powers.  The  German  legation 
was  probably  instructed  to  seize  on  the  first  op- 
portunity to  make  demands  for  territory  ;  and 
the  German  minister  at  Peking  is  reported  as 
having  said  that  the  attack  by  the  Chinese  upon 
some  German  officers  in  the  boat  of  the  Cormoran, 
at  Wuchang, — an  incident  which  shortly  fol- 
lowed the  murder  of  the  missionaries, — would 
have  served  his  purpose  quite  as  well." 

ADVANTAGES   OF   KIAOCHOD. 

Mr.  Denby  shows  that  both  physical  and  politi- 
cal considerations  were  involved  in  the  selection 
of  this  particular  region  a&  Germany's  base  of 
operations  in  China. 

*  *  Except  Shantung,  there  was  scarcely  a  prov- 
ince in  which  she  could  have  planted  herself 
without  encroaching  on  the  alleged  rights  of 
others.  It  is  a  sad  commentary  on  the  decadence 
of  China  that  there  is  scarcely  any  desirable  ter- 
ritory along  the  coast  which  does  not  fall  within 
some  foreign  government's  sphere  of  influence. 
To  have  gone  north  of  Shantung  would  have  been 
to  enter  a  field  where  the  White  Czar  is  self- pre- 
destined master.  South  of  Shantung,  in  the  Prov- 
inces of  Kiangsu  and  Chekiang,  we  come  upon 
the  Yangtse  Valley,  which  has  been  staked  out 
by  England  in  a  shadowy  agreement  with  China 
that  no  part  thereof  shall  be  alienated  to  any 
other  power.  The  coast  of  Fukien,  further 
south,  has  been  preempted  by  Japan,  by  virtue 
of  her  annexation  of  Formosa — a  preemption 
which  has  been  recognized  by  the  Chinese  Gov- 
ernment in  an  agreement,  made  in  April,  1898, 
that  no  part  of  this  province  shall  be  alienated  to 
any  nation  but  Japan.  In  the  next  two  prov- 
ince6,  Kuangtung  and  Kuansi,  any  German 
establishment  would  have  been  regarded  with 
more  than  disfavor  by  England  and  France. 


*  *  Shantung,  therefore,  was  almost  the  only 
place  left,  and  in  Shantung  the  only  available 
place  was  Kiaochou  Bay.  This  bay  is  a  great 
sheet  of  water  20  miles  in  width,  with  an  out- 
let to  the  Yellow  Sea  only  one  mile  and  three- 
quarters  wide.  This  outlet  is  commanded  by 
headlands,  about  600  feet  in  altitude,  admirably 
suited  for  fortifications.  There  are  11  or  12 
fathoms  of  water  in  the  entrance,  and  in  the  bay 
itself  the  depth  varies  from  12  to  30  fathoms. 
The  wide  area  of  the  bay  makes  it  unsuitable  for 
riding  at  anchor  ;  the  sea  becoming  very  rough 
in  storms,  and  sometimes  positively  dangerous 
for  small  boats.  Accordingly,  ships  at  present 
anchor  under  shelter  of  the  promontory,  near  the 
little  island  of  Tsingtau  (Green  Island),  which 
has  given  its  name  to  the  young  German  city  on 
the  adjoining  mainland.  The  island  itself  has 
been  renamed  Arcona,  in  reference  to  Germany's 
naval  victory  over  the  Danes.  Further  inside 
the  bay,  just  behind  the  peninsula  which  forms 
the  northern  shore  of  the  entrance,  a  great  break- 
water is  under  construction,  which  will  afford 
the  finest  harbor  on  the  coast  from  Hongkong  to 
Port  Arthur.  Hongkong  is  British,  Port  Arthur 
is  Russian,  Kiaochou  is  German,  and  China  has 
not  a  single  deep-water  harbor  for  herself  except 
that  of  Amoy." 

UEUtENANT  GILLMORE'S  EXPERIENCES  IN 

LUZON. 

IN  the  August  Mc  Clure'Sj  Lieu  ten  ant -Command- 
er James  C.  Gillmore,  U.S.N.,  gives  a  very 
graphic  story  of  his  famous  boat  battle  with  the 
Filipinos  on  the  east  coast  of  Luzon,  of  his  capture, 
and  narrow  escape  from  execution  ;  his  extraordi- 
nary experiences  during  eight  months'  captivity  ; 
his  journeys  for  hundreds  of  miles  through  the 
interior  of  Luzon ;  and  in  a  succeeding  number 
will  be  described  his  rescue  by  American  troops, 
after  he  and  his  six  comrades  had  been  aban- 
doned by  their  guards  in  the  mountains  to  the 
mercy  of  the  savage  tribes.  Lieutenant  Gillmore 
was  on  a  rescuing  expedition  on  the  Yorktown  to 
free  a  band  of  fifty  Spanish  officers  and  men  who 
were  besieged  by  Filipinos  in  a  church  at  a  coast 
town  called  Baler.  Lieutenant  Gillmore  and  a 
boat's  crew  were  sent  from  the  Yorktown  to  make 
a  reconnaissance  early  in  the  morning  ;  there 
were  seventeen  men  in  all.  The  party  saw  that 
the  Filipino  sentry  had  discovered  them  when 
they  pulled  into  the  river  which  was  to  see  their 
capture  ;  but  as  a  Colt  repeating -gun  was  in  the 
bow  of  their  boat,  and  most  of  the  crew  were 
armed  with  rifles,  they  did  not  fear  a  brush. 
But  the  trouble  came  quicker  and  heavier  than 
they  had  expected.  In  a  short  time  the  boat  was 
a  shambles.     The  man  who  held  up  a  white  flag 
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was  immediately  shot  through  tlie  wrist,  and  what 
ft-as  left  of  the  ])ariy  wa-s  siill  (ii'Liij;,  when  a. 
voice  ill  Hpaiiish  lolil  tlieiii  tljaL  iinlesB  lliey 
sLopjieil  firing  and  surrendered  i.hoy  wmild  all  be 
murdered  ;  upon  which  tliuy  threw  iipilieirarms, 
and  a  savage  band  of  t'ilipiiios,  armed  with  rifles, 
InjIos.  and  spears,  iwne  dowu  ii[hiii  thGni. 

'  ■  One  by  one,  those  of  lis  who  wi're  living  they 
took  out  of  t)ie  boat.  They  were  not  rough  or 
cruel.  They  treated  the  wounded  carefully 
More  than  our  lives,  they  appeared  to  covet  our 
]>ersonal  belongings.  In  a  twinkling  we  were 
stripped  of  our  coats,  hats,  shoos.  They  rifled 
our  pockets  for  nioiR'v.  watcbes.  They  even 
pulled  the  rings  from  our  lingers.  All  tins  time 
my  men  were  calm  and  silont.  They  did  not  re- 
sist. 

"Then  the  natives  lined  us  up  in  a  row  on 
the  sand-bar.  They  tied  our  hands  beliind  our 
backs  with  bamboo  thongs.  We  thouglit  they 
were  merely  making  ready  to  carry  us  away  as 
prisoners.  But  soon  we  perceiveii  it  was  worse 
than  that — they  were  going  to  sboot  us.  By 
signs  I  objected  to  having  my  arms  bound.  I 
tried  to  show  that  it  was  my  right  as  an  officer 
to  die  witli  my  bands  free.  This  brought  on  a 
difierenee  of  opinion — a  noisy  discussion,  among 
our  captors,  who,  though  soldiers  in  the  Filipino 
army,  appeared  to  be  without  officers  and  with- 
..at  discipline.  The  delay  thus  secured,  short  as 
it  was,  served  a  good  purpose.  The  natives 
who  carried  guns  stepped  out  in  front  of  us. 
They  lowered  their  rifles  and  cocked  them. 
They  were  taking  aim.  I  was  just  thinking  : 
■Well,  it  will  all  be  over  in  a  few  seconds- 
why  did  I  not  take  out  more  life  insurance  l>e- 
fore  I  left  home  ? '  when  we  heard  a  shout  from 
the  right  bank.  We  all  looked  that  way,  Tagals 
and  Americans.  A  native  officer  came  running 
towai-d  us  along  the  sand-spit.  He  was  shouting 
and  brandishing  a  sword.  We  did  not  under- 
staiid  him,  but  the  Filipinos  did.  Tliey  drop[)ed 
iheir  rifles  and  crowded  about  us.  We  wei-e  not 
to  be  shot ;  so  it  didn't  make  any  difference 
about  that  life  insurance,  after  all." 


CAPTIVKI 


■  riNALUO's   CAI'ITAL. 


A  Tagal  officer  took  charge  of  the  party,  and 
allowed  Gillmore  to  wriie  a  letter  to  the  com- 
mander of  tiie  Yarktviim,  which  letter  was  never 
'lelivered.  The  captives  wei-e  inarched  a  mile 
iiiid  a  half  to  a  Immboo  church,  where  their 
M'ouads  were  cared  for  by  an  old  native,  and  the 
iie.tt  day  the  eight  who  were  able  to  travel  set 
i.iit  through  the  interior  of  the  enemy's  country. 
Lieutenant  Gillmore  not  being  bimnd,  owing  to 
the  Filipinos'  respect  for  military  rank.  "A 
■on^-looking  lot  we  were  1     All  of  us  were  bare- 


(Dr^wn  from  life  for  Mcl'lui-e'g  Maoailne.) 

headed  and  barefooted,  save  that  I  had  managed 
to  secure  the  return  of  my  coat  and  shoes  ;  the 
latter  mere  slippers,  which  I  hail  worn  from  the 
ship  because  it  would  be  easy  to  kick  them  off 
in  case  I  were  forced  to  take  to  the  water.  Our 
clothing  was  so  scanty  that  it  barely  sufficed  to 
cover  our  nakedness.  For  two  days  the  route 
led  us  through  treacherous  river-beds.  We  had 
to  wade  the  swift  streams  in  water  from  our 
knees  to  our  necks  twenty,  thiily  times  a  day ; 
our  foot  were  cut  by  the  sharp  stones  of  the 
path  ;  our  hands  and  shins  were  bruised  clam- 
bering over  great  bowlders  and  up  and  down 
steep,  stony  banks.  The  lieat  was  oppressive, 
and  the  fierce  rays  of  the  sun  blistered  our  un- 
protected faces  and  gave  ua  frightful  pains  in 
the  head.  Our  guard;  a  striking  band  of  semi- 
savages,  carrying  bows  and  arrows  and  spears 
and  bolos,  and  coiriniauded  by  a  Tagal  corporal, 
urged  us  unceasingly  on."  The  party  was  finally 
brought  through  the  mountains  to  Puntabanca, 
and  put  in  charge  of  a  lormer  captain  in  the 
Spanish  army,  named  Maria,  who  had  married 
Aguinaldo's  niece.  Then  they  were  taken  on  to 
Aguinaldo's  capital,  St,  Isidro,  and  put  in  a 
guarded,  filthy  prison. 
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native  carte,  laden 
with  dll  matmtit-  of  household 
eflecta,  and  surrounded  by  panic- 
stricken,  jabbering  njcn,  women, 
and  children,  breaking  for  the 
mountains.  Once  we  thought  we 
cuuld  hear  the  distant  rumble  of 
our  artillery,  and  then  it  was  our 
turn  to  be<:ome  excited." 


O!* 


"Aguinaldo's  capital  was  a  well-built  town, 
with  regular  streets  and  many  brick  buildings, 
not  unlike  a  European  town  of  8,000  or  10,000 
population.  The  house  occupied  by  the  family 
of  the  insurgent  chief  was  pointed  out  to  us,  but 
we  did  not  see  him  ;  and  as  we  were  locked  up 
all  the  time,  of  course  we  had  no  opportunity  to 
ascertain  what  sort  of  a  government  organization 
he  maintained  there.  In  a  few  days  there  were 
rumors  of  &  near  approach  of  the  American 
troops,  and  great  excitement  prevailed  among 
the  people.  Prom  our  prison  we  could  see  them 
running  to  and  fro.     The  streets  were  filled  with 


AN  INDIAH  ACCOUNT  OF  CUS- 
TER'S LAST  FIGHT. 

NE  of  the  most  interesting 
articles  in  the  Cha  utaa- 
'juan  for  July  is  "  The  Story  of 
the  Little  Big  Horn,"  told  by 
Dr.  Cliarles  A.  Eastman,  a  full, 
blooded  Sioux  Indian,  who  has 
made  &  special  study  of  Custer's 
last  battle. 

Dr.  Eastman  is  convinced  that 
the  number  of  Indian  warriors 
engaged  at  the  Little  Big  Horn 
has  been  greatly  exaggerated  by 
all  the  historians  of  the  fight. 
He  estimates  that  there  were  not 
more  than  5,000  Indians  in  the 
camp  that  Custer  attacked,  and 
that  the  number  of  lighting  men 
all  told,  including  boys  under 
eighteen  and  old  men  over  sev- 
enty, many  of  whom  had  not 
sufficient  weapons,  could  not  have 
exceeded  1,400.  After  describ- 
ing the  hemming  in  of  Custer's 
column  by  the  Indians,  Dr.  East- 
man's account  continues  : 

"  At  first  the  general  kept  his 

men    intact,    but    the    deafening 

war-whoops     and     the     rattling 

sound  of  the  gunshots  frightened 

the    horses.       Tlie    soldiers    had 

no  httle  trouble  from  this  source. 

Finally,  they  let  go  of  their  horses 

and    threw    themselves   flat    ujjon    the    ground, 

sending   volley    after   volley    into    the    whirling 

masses  of  the  enemy. 

'■The  signal  was  given  for  a  general  charge. 
Crazy  Horse  with  the  Ogallalas,  and  Little  Hoise 
and  White  Cull  with  the  Cheyennes,  now  came 
forward  with  a  tremendous  yell.  The  brave 
soldiers  sent  into  their  ranks  a  heavy  volley  that 
checked  them  for  a  moment.  At  this  instant  a 
soldier  upon  a  swift  horse  started  for  the  river, 
but  was  brought  down.  Again  the  Indiana  sig- 
naled for  a  charge.  This  time  the  attack  was 
made  from  all  sides.     Now  they  came  pell-mell 
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unong  the  soldiers.  One  conipauy  was  ohaseil 
klong  the  ridge  to  the  south,  out  ol'  which  a  inaji 
ftot  away.  A  mighty  yell  went  up  from  the 
Indians  as  he  cleared  the  attacking  forces,  as  if 
they  were  glad  that  he  succee<led.  Away  he 
went  toward  Keno"s  position.  The  rest  of  the 
company  were  now  falling  fast,  aiiil  the  ridge  was 
covered  with  the  slain. 

SBATEBY   OF   THE   BOLUIEHS, 

"  ■  Hay-ay  !  hay-ay  !  Woo  I  woo  !  The  sol- 
dier who  escaped  is  coming  back  !  '  The  man 
now  appeared  again  upon  the  ridge  whtire  he  ha<i 
juBt  escaped  death,  closely  pureued  by  fifteen 
warriors.  He  was  more  than  half-way  down  to 
Reno's  stand  when  the  party  set  upon  him. 
They  were  coming  up  from  the  other  battle. 
Some  say  that  this  soldier  took  his  own  life  when 
he  was  driven  back  to  the  main  body  of  the 
Indians. 

"The  soldiers  found  near  the  spot  where  tjio 
big  monument  now  stands  fought  best  and  long- 
eat.  Tbe  Indians  used  many  arrows  and  war- 
clubs  when  the  two  forces  came  closer  together. 
There  was  one  officer  and  his  attendant  who 
fought  their  way  almost  througli,  but  they  were 
killed  at  last.  They  fell  farthermost  toward  the 
east,  at  the  head, of  the  ravine.  It  is  said  that 
the  private  stood  over  the  wounded  officer,  and 
when  two  warriors  attacked  him  he  killed  one  of 
them,  but  tbe  otlier  lassoed  him  and  dragged 
him  away. 

"Thus  ended  the  last  battle  and  the  career  of 
t  daring  American  officer.  It  was  a  surprise  to 
ihe  Sioux  that,  be  held  his  men  togetlicr  so  well." 


:mekal  custeb  .' 


ive  defense  of  ih' 
was  a  fair  light, 
defeated.  He  ! 
own  stratagem. 


■  ■  The  battle  of  the  Little  Big  Horn  was  a 
Waterloo  for  General  Custer,  and  tbe  last  effect- 
)  Black  Hills  by  tlie  Sioux.  It 
Custer  offered  battle  and  was 
■as  clearly  outgeneraled  at  his 
Had  he  gone  down  just  half  a 
mile  farther  and  crossed  the  stream  where  Crazy 
Horse  did  a  few  minutes  later,  he  might  have 
carried  out  his  plan  of  surprising  tho  Indian  vil- 
lage and  taking  the  Indian  warriors  at  a  disad- 
vautagi^  in  the  midst  of  tlieir  Women  and  children. 

"Was  it  a  massacre?  Were  Custer  and  his 
men  sitting  by  their  camp-flres  when  attacked  by 
tbe  Sioux  ?  Was  he  disarmed  and  then  fired 
upon?  No.  Custer  had  followed  the  trail  of 
these  Indians  for  two  days,  and  finally  overtook 
them.  He  found  and  met  just  the  Indians  he 
was  looking  for.  He  had  a  fair  chance  to  defeat 
the  Sioux,  had  his  support  materialized  and 
brought  their  entire  force  to  bear  upon  the  enemy 
in  the  first  instance. 

"I  reiterate  that  there  were  not  12,000  to 
15,000  Indians  at  that  camp,  as  has  been  repre- 
sented ;  nor  were  there  over  1,000  warriors  in 
the  fight.  It  is  not  necessary  to  exaggerate  the 
number  of  the  Indians  engaged  in  this  notable 
battle.  The  simple  truth  is  that  Custer  met  the 
combined  forces  of  the  hostiles,  which  were 
greater  than  his  own,  and  that  be  had  not  so 
much  underestimated  their  numbers  aa  their 
ability." 


MR.  EDWARD  DICEY,  writing  in  the  Fort- 
nigkliy  on  the  "Policy  of  Peace,"  recog- 
nizee that  British  supremacy  in  a  self-governed 
South  Africa  can  best  be  secured  by  an  increase 
in  the  British  resident  population.  Government 
irrigation  works  might  make  it  worth  while  for 
younger  sons  of  good  family,  now  serving  under 
Lord  Roberts,  to  settle  on  the  land.  But  his 
chief  hope  is  that  the  staffing  of  the  railroads, 
tbe  building  and  mine-sinking  which  will  follow 
the  war,  will  retain  a  large  number  of  skilled  ar- 
tisans among  the  reservists,  militia,  and  yeoman- 
ry. Ho  especially  urges  the  development  of  tlie 
mining  industry,  and  pays  this  tribute  to  its 
present  chiefs  : 

"  I  know  of  no  mining  community  where  the 
capitalists  have  done  so  much  to  provide  for  the 
comfort  and  convenience  of  the  workers  in  their 
service,  have  lavished  money  so  freely  on  all 
works  of  public  utility,  or  have  so  identified 
themselves  with  the  interests  of  the  industry  by 
which  they  have  made  their  fortunes." 
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He  also  iusists  : 

''The  tune  has  come  to  put  aside  the  preju 
(iices  caused  by  the  raid,  and  to  avail  ourselves 
freely  of  tlie  services  of  the  British  party — of 
which,  in  fact,  if  not  in  name,  Mr.  Cecil  Rhpdes 
still  remains  the  leader.  We  have  a  hard  task 
before  us,  and  we  need  the  help  of  all  South 
African  statesmen  who,  whatever  errors  they 
may  be  deemed  to  have  committed,  have  always 
]>een  loyal  in  their  allegiance  to  the  mother 
country." 

Settle  Soldiers  as  Farmers? 

Col.  J.  G.  B.  Stopford  has  an  article  in  the 
Nineteenth  Century  dealing  with  the  proposals  for 
settling  time-expired  soldiers  in  South  Africa. 
The  bulk  of  his  article  is  devoted  to  recapitula- 
tion of  the  difficulties  which  settlers  would  meet 
with,  but  he  does  not  think  the  project  by  any 
means  impossible.      He  says  : 

"If  the  force  which  it  is  necessary  to  main- 
tain in  Africa  be  composed  of  men  chosen  be- 
cause of  their  wish  to  settle  permanently  in  the 
country,  they  might  be  divided  into  regiments 
of  1,000  or  500,  or  a  less  number  of  men,  as  the 
facilities  for  accumulating  water  might  render 
advisable,  and  be  settled  in  communities,  whose 
houses  might  extend  for  some  miles  along  a 
course,  the  center  part  of  which  would  be  sup- 
plied with  water  from  a  dam  made  by  blocking 
a  valley  or  depression  in  the  ground. 

"  For  a  year,  or  two  years,  or  as  long  as  it 
was  necessary  to  complete  the  works,  these  men 
might  receive  pay  and  be  under  military  disci- 
pline, and  would  work  under  the  direction  of  offi- 
cers. During  this  time  they  would  construct  a 
dam,  and  build  themselves  houses  and  fences 
and  prepare  the  land  for  sowing. 

'  <  As  the  force,  after  their  recent  experiences, 
would  not  require  much  military  training,  the 
whole  of  their  time  would  be  available  to  make 
the  farm,  and  when  they  were  released  from  ser- 
vice they  should  be  able  to  continue  in  their 
houses  and  on  their  holdings  at  such  terms  as 
might  be  arranged." 


■• 


The  Unmakers  of  England. 


It 


Karl  Blind,  writing  in  the  July  Fortnightly  on 
France,  Russia,  and  the  peace  of  the  world,  con- 
cludes that  ' '  there  are  great  perils  ahead  for 
England."     He  says  : 

*  *  For  the  calm  observer  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  conscience  of  the  civilized  world  has,  in 
this  South  African  war,  been  as  much  shocked 
as  if  some  Continental  power  were  to  destroy  by 
force  of  arms  the  independence  and  the  republi- 
can institutions  of  Switzerland,  or  the  independ- 
ence and  the  somewhat  conservative  institutions 


of  the  Netherlands.  An  outcry  of  indignation 
at  such  a  deed  would  ring  all  over  the  world. 
Such  an  outcry  has  rung,  in  the  present  instance, 
from  Europe  to  America,  and  it  is  being  taken 
up  even  by  cultured  Indians  of  the  most  loyal 
character.  The  friends  of  England  abroad  are 
angered  and  sad  at  heart.  Her  enemies  are  reck- 
oning upon  what  may  befall  her  some  day,  when 
she  will  be  assailed  by  a  variety  of  complications. 
More  than  one  storm  cloud  is  already  in  course 
of  formation.  The  time  may  not  be  too  far  when 
those  answerable  for  what  is  done  now  will  ap- 
pear before  history,  not  as  the  makers  of  new 
imperial  glories,  but  as  the  thoughtless  unmak- 
ers of  England." 

FRENCH  VIEWS  OF  THE  BOERS. 

IN  the  first  June  number  of  the  Revue  des  Deux 
Mondes,  M.  Leclercq  writes  an  interesting 
paper  on  '*The  Origins  of  the  South  African 
Republics."  Of  these  he  says  that,  while  it 
is  well  known  how  England  seized  the  Cape 
Colony  in  1806,  where  the  Dutch  had  been 
established  towards  the  middle  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  it  is  not  so  well  known  how  the 
descendants  of  those  same  Dutchmen,  unable  to 
bear  the  foreign  yoke,  expatriated  themselves  in 
that  famous  exodus  which  the .  Boers  call  the 
Great  Trek.  James  Anthony  Froude  describes 
it  in  **  Oceana."  The  desire  to  change  one's 
abode  is,  with  the  Boers,  a  kind  of  sixth  sense. 
They  are,  unlike  other  peasants,  fond  of  leading 
a  sedentary  life  at  certain  times,  and  at  other 
times  they  are  nomads.  That  is  why  every  Boer 
possesses,  or  desires  to  possess,  several  farms 
separated  by  considerable  distances.  If  his  pas- 
toral occupations  are  not  successful  at  one  farm, 
the  Boer  will  trek  with  his  live-stock  and  his 
family  to  another,  perhaps  more  favorably  situ- 
ated. M.  Leclercq  compares  the  Boers  with  the 
Irish,  who  were,  he  says,  similarly  expatriated 
at  the  same  time,  and  also  with  the  Israelites, 
who  had  a  similar  absolute  confidence  in  God. 
He  assures  us  that  the  Voortrekkers  always  led 
a  pure  life,  free  from  drunkenness,  luxury,  and 
quarrels,  although  they  had  no  law  courts  and 
no  police ;  and  he  says  that  the  fact  that  the 
people  could  remain  for  so  many  years  outside 
all  contact  with  civilization  without  falling  into 
gross  barbarism  would  be  inexplicable  if  the 
cause  were  sought  for  elsewhere  than  in  the  fear 
of  God  and  the  principles  of  the  Decalogue,  with 
which  the  Boers  were  inspired. 

BRITISH    CALUMNIES. 

The  moving  spirit  of  the  Great  Trek  was 
Prinsloo — the  Protector  of  the  People,  as  the 
Boers  called  him.     The  colonial  government  at- 
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tempted  to  repress  the  rebellion  with  ruthless 
severity  ;  and  there  is  a  story  of  the  execution 
of  five  rebels,  who  had  to  be  hanged  twice, 
because  the  first  time  they  broke  the  rop»e  with 
their  weight,  which  is  still  remembered  in  South 
Africa.  The  language  question  caused  great 
bitterness,  for  Dutch  was  not  taught  in  the 
schools  ;  all  legal  proceedings  were  conducted  in 
English,  and  no  one  could  serve  on  a  jury  unless 
he  understood  English.  All  this  wounded  the 
pride  of  the  Boers.  On  the  other  side,  the 
worst  accusations  were  launched  against  the 
Boers  by  the  natives,  which.  l>eing  credited  by 
the  English,  caused  the  name  of  Boer  to  become 
an  object  of  execration  througliout  Europe.  The 
Boers  were  accused  of  assassinating  the  natives 
with  the  most  horrible  refinements  of  cnieltv  ; 
and  M.  Leclercq  tells  us  that,  under  the  pretext 
of  philanthropy  and  religious  propaganda,  these 
calumnies  were  spread  by  the  English  mission- 
aries. The  accusations  were  so  precise  that  the 
government  instituted  an  inquiry  which  lasted 
for  several  months,  and  ended,  according  to  M. 
Leclercq,  in  no  single  one  of  the  horrible  accusa- 
tions being  proved. 

THE    KAFFIR    QUESTIOK. 

M.  Leclercq  also  defends  the  Boers  from  the 
charge  of  subjecting  the  natives  to  degrading 
slavery.  Their  condition  he  represents  rather 
as  that  of  the  manservants  and  maidservants 
who  formed  the  household  of  the  old  Biblical 
patriarchs.  Moreover,  the  Boers  as  a  whole 
desired  to  abolish  the  titular  institution  of 
slavery.  In  a  meeting  which  was  held  at  Graaf 
Reinet,  in  1826,  it  was  expressly  declared  that 
'*all  the  members  of  the  assembly  wished  for  the 
complete  suppression  of  slavery,  provided  that 
this  desire  could  be  realized  on  reasonable  condi- 
tions. The  only  difficulty  was  tlie  mode  of 
carrying  it  out."  The  objection  which  the  Boers 
entertained  to  the  freeing  of  the  slaves  appears, 
therefore,  to  have  been  not  one  of  principle,  but 
directed  to  the  suddenness  of  the  measure. 
Emancipation  was  decreed  in  1834,  and  the 
British  Parliament  voted  the  sum  of  £20,000,000 
sterling  as  compensation  for  securing  the  liberty 
of  the  slaves  in  all  the  British  colonies.  At  the 
Cape  there  were  39,000  slaves,  who  were  valued 
at  over  £3,000,000  sterlmg  ;  nevertheless,  the 
share  which  South  Africa  obtained  of  the  com- 
pensation was  reduced  to  £1,200,000.  This 
aroused  absolute  consternation  in  the  colony,  for 
many  of  the  Boers  had  pledged  their  slaves  as 
security  for  loans  ;  and,  moreover,  the  compen- 
sation was  only  payable  in  London,  so  that  the 
slave-owners  were  obliged  to  employ  agents,  who 
took  care  to  secure  an   enormous  profit.      The 


result  was  widespread  misery  at  the  Cape,  and 
manv  hundreds  of  families  who  had  been  well>to- 
do  were  reduced  to  poverty. 

Another  cause  had  previously  oontributevi  to 
the  ruin  of  the  Boers  :  namely,  the  a<*tion  of  the 
London  Government  in  the  vear  182-4  in  with- 
drawing  certain  small  Ivink- notes  which  had 
been  issued  at  4s.,  and  were  withdrawn  at  a  re* 
duct  ion  of  more  than  50  i>er  ivnt.  Rut  the 
principal  cause  of  the  Gri^at  Trek  was  the  Kaffir 
question.  The  Boers.  M.  l^H^lercq  explains, 
had  bitter  experience  of  the  falseness,  »»slim* 
ness,"  and  rapacity  of  the  Kaffirs,  who  wen^ 
always  pillaging  and  robbing  them  :  whereas  the 
English  viewed  the  Kaffirs  thix>ugh  the  rosy 
spectacles  of  the  Protestant  missionaries.  It  is 
needless  to  follow  M.  Leclercq  through  the  n>st 
of  his  extremely  intei*esting  article,  in  which  he 
shows  how  much  the  Boers  had  to  contend  with, 
and  what  astonishing  blunders  were  made  by 
the  English. 

Social  Psycholosry  of  the  Boers. 

To  the  second  June  number  of  the  AVrwr  tir 
Part's^  M.  Mille  contributes  a  study  of  the  Bi>ers 
from  the  point  of  view  of  social  psychology.  M. 
Mille  notes  with  astonishment  that  the  English 
have  practically  not  studied  at  all  the  nature  of 
the  Boers  themselves.  The  books  written  about 
South  Africa — at  any  rate,  l>efore  the  war  bix>ko 
out — dealt  with  gold  mines  or  big-game  shoot- 
ing, and  M.  Mille  could  only  find  two  exceptions  : 
those  of  Livingston  and  Mr.  Bryce.  The  in- 
quirer who  sought  to  understand  the  Boer  natun^ 
was  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  Dutch  or  (merman 
books,  or  to  the  notes  made  by  the  French  Prot- 
estant missionaries  in  Basutoland.  M.  Mille  iso- 
lates various  stories  which  go  to  show  the  igno- 
rance of  the  Boer  of  everything  outside  South 
Africa,  and  even  of  some  things  that  are  inside. 
He  brings  out  clearly  the  patriarchal  cohesion  of 
the  Boer  families,  and  he  goes  on  to  explain  tlie 
efforts  which  the  Pretoria  Government  made  in 
the  cause  of  education.  In  1886  there  were  151) 
rural  schools  and  20  urlmn  schools,  and  these 
had  risen  in  ISJXi  to  330  and  to  34,  respectively  ; 
while  the  total  number  of  pupils  had  risen  from 
4,016  to  7,738.  Secondary  education,  too,  ha<l 
received  a  great  impetus  ;  but  M.  Mille  does  not 
disguise  the  fact  that  this  interest  in  education  is 
comparatively  modern,  and  came  from  Europe  : 
indeed,  the  majority  of  the  teaching  stall  was 
composed  of  Hollanders  and  (rormanB.  Never- 
theless, the  Boer  is  a  great  reader,  and  not  of  the 
Bible  alone,  but  also  of  newspapers  ;  in  fact,  as 
one  shrewd  observer*  has  said  of  hini,  he  is  a 
politician  to  the  marrow  of  his  bon^^s. 

M.  Mille  then  goes  on  to  show  that  the  theory 
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— 80  diligently  propagated  in  England — that  the 
Dutch  element  in  South  Africa  had  formed  an 
old  and  long- elaborated  plot  for  the  destruction 
of  British  supremacy  is  not  in  accordance  with 
the  facts,  but  is  rather  contrary  to  them.  As  to 
the  future,  M.  Mille  declares  that  the  gulf  be- 
tween the  Afrikanders  and  the  English  is  now 
perhaps  impassable.  He  prophesies  that  Eng- 
land will  attempt  to  submerge  the  Boers  beneath 
a  flood  of  emigrants  from  Scotland,  Australia, 
and  Canada,  which  he  thinks  will  be  a  pity,  be- 
cause Australia  and  Canada  are  richer  countries 
than  South  Africa,  where  the  mines  alone  will 
continue  to  excite  men*s  covetousness.  M.  Mille 
does  not  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  reconciliation  is 
impossible  ;  the  future  is  made  up  of  so  many 
elements  that  they  cannot  all  be  distinguished. 
But  it  is,  he  ^.hinks,  permissible  to  declare  that 
no  such  difficult  task  has  ever  been  imposed  upon 
a  conqueror.  The  economic  antagonism  between 
the  two  races  will  not  disappear  because  the 
Pretoria  forts  are  razed.  The  language,  the 
family,  the  religious  and  social  conceptions  of 
the  Boers  will  survive,  and  he  thinks  it  will 
take  many  years  to  kill  them. 

TO  TRAIN  CIVIL  SERVANTS. 

MR.  P.  LYTTELTON  GELL'S  article  on 
**  Administrative  Reform  in  the  Public 
Service  "  comes  appropriately  in  the  same  num- 
ber of  the  Nineteenth  Century  as  Mr.  Knowles' 
*' Business  Method  Association."  Mr.  Gell's  is 
a  very  interesting  article,  but  his  criticism  is 
mainly  devoted  to  the  higher  grades  of  the 
British  civil  service.  There  has  not  been  suffi- 
cient expansion  in  the  service  to  meet  Imperial 
development,  and  the  first  step  must  therefore 
be  to  enlarge  the  number  of  well-paid  and  re- 
sponsible posts.  The  second  is  no  less  impor- 
tant ;  for  it  is  to  '*  break  up  the  system  of  water- 
tight compartments  and  stereotyped  positions  in 
the  public  service.  I  would  urge  that  the  whole 
higher  division  should  be  regarded  as  a  single 
service.  It  should  not  be  merely  permissible  and 
exceptional,  but  an  absolute  rule,  that  men, 
especially  young  men,  should  be  shifted  from 
office  to  office  in  order  to  widen  their  experience,  to 
freshen  their  views,  and  to  elicit  their  abilities  by 
contact  with  new  questions  and  new  conditions." 

Mr.  Gell  points  out  that  a  large  number  of  the 
most  successful  officials  have  had  experience  of  a 
variety  of  services,  civil  and  military.  What  is 
required  to  effect  these  and  other  reforms  is  a 
small  but  strong  board  of  administrative  control : 

'•This  board  would  be  as  independent  of  all 
departments  (the  treasury  not  excepted)  as  the 
audit  office  is  in  regard  to  accounts  ;  and,  like 


the  audit  office,  it  would  present  an  independent 
report  to  Parliament ;  or,  where  expedient,  a 
confidential  report  to  a  Parliamentary  committee. 
It  might  consist  of  three  paid  commissioners,  of 
whom  not  more  than  one  should  be  a  civil  ser- 
vant, two  being  men  of  experience  in  the  indus- 
trial or  commercial  world.  To  these  may  be 
added  four  or  six  unpaid  commissioners,  who 
would  be  members  of  the  upper  or  lower  house, 
chosen  for  their  business  reputation — great  ship- 
owners, railroad  managers,  or  provincial  manu- 
facturers. It  would  be  essential  that  there  should 
be  no  ex'officio  members,  except  perhaps  the  first 
civil-service  commissioner.  Above  all,  its  politi- 
cal independence  must  be  absolute." 

OUR  GOVERNMENTAL  METHODS. 

MR.  CLINTON  ROGERS  WOODRUFF 
contributes,  to  the  Political  Science  Quar- 
terly for  June,  a  timely  paper  on  '*The  Com- 
plexity of  American  Governmental  Methods." 
Mr.  Woodruff  directs  our  attention  especially  to 
the  rigidity  of  our  written  constitutions,  with 
their  elaborate  systems  of  checks  and  balances, 
and  to  the  difficulties  of  our  electoral  machinery. 
He  says  : 

<'  The  American,  in  ordinary  matters,  likes 
directness.  In  business,  industrial,  and  social 
affairs  he  comes  straight  to  the  point ;  and  so  he 
does,  for  that  matter,  in  political  affairs,  except 
in  his  written  constitutions.  In  these  he  still 
worships  at  the  shrine  of  complexity  and  indi- 
rection. He  has  found  a  way  out  of  the  maze  of 
his  own  theories,  however,  and  through  the  me- 
dium of  political  parties  carries  out  his  intent 
and  purposes  with  little  loss  of  personal  energy. 
Yet  to  secure  his  immediate  ends  quickly  he 
pays  a  great  price,  which  is  exacted  to  the  last 
farthing.  Practically  he  surrenders  govern- 
mental functions  to  the  political  party  organiza- 
tion, in  exchange  for  direct  action  on  a  few  sub- 
jects of  commanding  importance.  This  practice 
has  been  so  persisted  in,  that  party  success  and 
supremacy  have  come  to  be  considered  as  the 
ends  rather  than  as  the  means  to  an  end. 

**We  rail  against  bosses,  and  we  denounce 
party  organization,  as  if  that  would  avail  ;  while 
we  overlook  the  direct  cause  of  the  whole  trouble 
— the  complexity  of  our  methods.  How  is  a 
voter  who  is  called  upon  to  vote  for  candidates 
for  twenty-two  offices  at  a  single  election  to 
exercise  that  care  and  caution  which  a  conscien- 
tious citizen  should  exercise  ?  ' 

WHY    THK    BOSS    EXISTS. 

Mr.  Woodruff  shows  that  the  party  boss  is  the 
logical  outgrowth  of  these  conditions  : 
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« '  Once  agree,  however,  to  surrender  your 
judgment  to  the  party,  and  you  make  the  boss 
possible  ;  for,  by  a  further  refinement  of  com- 
plexities, he  possesses  himself  of  the  party  or- 
ganization, and  then  he  is  in  a  position  to  dic- 
tate his  own  terms  and  defy  successful  competi- 
tion for  years,  if  he  does  not  overreach  himself. 
Should  he  become  too  arrogant  or  ostentatious  in 
the  exercise  of  his  power,  which  is  likely  to  hap- 
pen in  time,  he  will  in  all  likelihood  bow  his 
head  to  the  storm  and  allow  it  to  pass  over. 
Then  he,  or  another  like  him,  is  ready  to  pur- 
sue his  old  practices  of  giving  to  the  politically 
lazy  and  negligent  an  opportunity  to  secure  what 
they  feel  at  the  time  they  need  the  most,  while 
he  takes  all  the  rest — and  that  is  no  small 
amount. 

'*We  still  maintain,  however,  that  we  must 
afford  no  opportunity  for  the  creation  of  a  dic- 
tator ;  that  there  must  be  frequent  change  in  of- 
fice and  a  multiplicity  of  offices,  to  prevent  the 
formation  of  an  aristocracy  of  office-holders  ;  and 
that  we  must  surround  our  legislatures  with 
abundant  safeguards,  lest  our  liberties  be  filched 
away.  Consequently,  we  play  directly  into  the 
hands  of  the  worst  sort  of  a  dictator — an  unof- 
ficial one.  Let  us,  if  necessarv,  officialize  our 
dictator.  Let  us  recognize  that  (concentration  is 
the  order  of  the  day  and  essential  to  efficiency. 
Let  us  recognize  that  direct  action  is  better  than 
indirection,  and  then  change  our  laws  and  con- 
stitutions accordingly." 

England's  example. 

Mr.  Woodruff  cites  the  case  of  England  to 
show  that  the  checks  and  balances  of  our  written 
constitutions  are  by  no  means  essential  to  the 
preservation  or  extension  of  political  liberty. 

"  The  case  of  England  also  proves  that,  where 
directness  of  action  is  substituted  for  indirect- 
ness and  simplicity  for  complexity,  the  party  ma- 
chine and  the  party  boss  in  the  American  sense 
have  no  chance  for  growth  or  development.  The 
legitimate  political  leader  has  ample  field  for 
activity  ;  but  the  party  boss  has  little  or  none, 
because  there  is  little  or  nothing  concerning  the 
government  and  its  general  conduct  which  the 
voter,  with  the  exercise  of  average  intelligence 
and  ordinary  prudence,  cannot  liimself  deter- 
mine. The  English  voter  expresses  his  views  on 
national  questions  when  he  votes  for  a  member 
of  Parliament,  and  on  local  matters  when  he 
votes  for  aldermen.  He  is  not  called  upon  to 
exercise  his  judgment  in  the  selection  of  clerks 
of  the  court  and  secretaries  of  internal  affairs 
and  recorders  of  deeds.'*  In  fact,  the  English 
voter  never  bothers  his  head  a})out  clerical  posi- 
ions  under  the  government. 


A  NEW  EXPOSITION  OF  SOVEREIGNTY. 

PROF.  JOHN  R.  COMMONS  contributes,  to 
the  American  Journal  of  Sociology  for  July, 
the  seventh  and  concluding  article  of  a  series, 
on  '*  A  Sociological  View  of  Sovereignty."  The 
general  argument  running  through  the  series  is 
that  each  social  institution — family,  church,  the 
state,  industry,  political  party — begins  as  private 
property  and  develops  toward  monopoly.  The 
family  begins  as  private  property  in  women  and 
children  ;  the  church  as  private  property  in 
relics,  sacred  places,  and  sacrifices  ;  industry  as 
private  property  in  men,  land,  and  capital  ;  the 
political  party  as  private  property  in  the  ballot. 
Private  property  applies  only  to  those  requisites 
of  survival  in  the  struggle  for  existence  which 
are  scarce,  and  therefore  valuable.  Scarcity  is 
relative.  Women,  children,  and  men  are  scarce 
in  early  times,  and  therefore  private  property 
develops  into  polygamy  and  slavery  as  a  means 
of  direct  dommation.  In  later  times  land  is 
scarce  and  men  are  superfluous,  and  private 
property  develops  into  corporations,  trusts,  and 
political  parties — a  means  of  indirect  domination 
through  control  of  the  means  of  subsistence. 
Survival  of  the  fittest  is  the  survival  of  the  fittest 
institution, — i.e.,  of  the  strongest  form  of  dom- 
ination,— and  depends  upon  size,  unity,  and  gen- 
eralship. This  ends  in  centralization  and  mo- 
nopoly of  private  property,  and  we  have  patriarch, 
pope,  emperor,  trust,  and  boss. 

When  this  monopoly  stage  is  reached,  there 
are  two  alternative  lines  of  further  movement — 
the  Asiatic  and  the  Anglo- European.  In  the 
Asiatic  line  the  monopoly  is  handed  down  to 
successors,  and  becomes  hereditary  despotism. 
In  the  Anglo- European  line  the  subordinate 
classes  are  admitted  as  partners  in  the  ownershi]) 
of  the  institution,  and  they  secure  what  are  called 
' 'rights."  Here  is  where  the  state  emerges 
as  the  institution  which  extracts  coercion, — 
i.e.,  private  property  from  each  of  the  other 
institutions, — and  constitutes  itself  the  frame- 
work of  each,  in  order  to  regulate  the  rights  of 
subordinates.  The  wife  secures  the  right  to 
refuse  marriage  and  to  obtain  divorce,  enforced 
in  court;  the  state  takes  children  away  from 
parents  who  treat  them  as  mere  animal  property; 
the  state  confiscated  the  property  of  the  church 
and  legalized  heresy — the  right  to  be  one's  own 
high  -  priest  ;  the  American  state  is  taking  the 
ballot  and  the  party  primary  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  party  managers  and  giving  the  rank  and  file 
the  right  to  elect  the  boss;  the  state  itself  has 
led  the  way  by  giving  to  subordinate  classes  a 
veto  on  the  king  in  the  form  of  parliament,  or 
even  by  electing  the  king.  If  the  trust  follows 
the  Anglo- European   precedents,  it  will  end  iu 
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the  right  of  employees  and  the  public  to  elect 
the  trustees. 

The  state  having  been  differentiated  as  the 
coercive  institution  of  society  on  the  basis  of  self- 
government,  the  other  institutions  are  left  to 
stand  each  on  its  own  peculiarly  persuasive  basis  : 
the  family  on  sexual  and  parental  love,  and  the 
patriarch  becomes  the  husband  ;  the  church  on 
faith,  and  the  priest  becomes  the  minister  ;  the 
party  on  its  principles,  and  the  boss  becomes  the 
statesman  ;  the  trust  on  love  of  work,  and  the 
corporation  becomes  the  cooperation. 

OBJECTIONS  TO  THE  REFERENDUM. 

SOME  objections  to  the  proposed  adoption  of 
the  Swiss  plan  of  an  optional  referendum 
in  the  United  States  are  stated  in  the  July  Arena^ 
by  Dr.  Edwin  Maxey,  who  nevertheless  declares 
himself  in  favor  of  a  trial  of  the  experiment. 
The  objections  to  tlie  plan,  as  they  present  them- 
selves to  Dr.  Maxey,  are  as  follows: 

''  In  the  first  place,  it  is  cumbersome,  requir- 
ing machinery  of  the  State  to  be  brought  into 
action  for  purposes  for  which  it  is  not  well 
adapted.  It  is  also  expensive.  Nor  is  this  a 
trifling  matter,  when  we  consider  the  necessary 
outlay  for  printing  in  the  various  newspapers  and 
in  holding  the  elections,  which  includes  costs  of 
ballots,  rent  of  polling-rooms,  pay  of  judges, 
inspectors,  and  clerks,  and  a  reasonable  estimate 
for  time  spent  by  voters.  It  would  necessitate 
either  that  a  great  number  of  elections  be  held, 
which  in  itself  would  lead  to  turmoil  and  confu- 
sion, or  that  a  number  of  bills  be  voted  upon  at 
the  same  election — in  which  case  the  voter  could 
know  very  little  of  the  merits  of  the  bills  upon 
which  he  was  voting;  hence,  his  judgment  could 
have  but  little  value. 

**  The  impossibility  of  the  voter  familiarizing 
himself  with  the  bills  upon  which  he  is  to  pass 
will  appear  immediately  from  an  inspection  of 
the  records  of  legislatures  in  such  States  as  New 
York,  Pennsylvania,  Massachusetts,  Ohio,  and 
Illinois  ;  for,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  diligent  legis- 
lators (for  there  are  some  diligent  legislators), 
whose  entire  time  and  energy  are  spent  in  study- 
ing billsj  are  unfamiliar  with  many  bills  that  are 
passed  by  their  State  legislatures. 

♦  *  It  is  hardly  fair  to  legislation  ;  for  when 
submission  of  a  bill  is  secured  by  petition  it  is 
'prima- facie  evidence  that  it  is  objectionable,  and 
to  overcome  this  presumption  would  require  a 
careful  study  of  the  bill,  which  the  average  voter 
has  not  the  time  to  give.  The  a])ove  theory  has 
proved  to  be  the  fact  in  Switzerland,  where  we 
find  that  nearly  every  bill  submitted  to  the  elec- 
torate is  killed  because  of  prejudged  notions  ;  and 


a  large  portion  of  bills  thus  rejected  are  found  by 
careful,  candid  investigation  to  be  wise  measures. 
This  is  particularly  true  of  appropriation  bills, 
the  majority  of  which  were  in  nowise  extrava- 
gant; but  somehow  most  men  have  a  constitu- 
tional aversion  to  paying  taxes,  and  hence  to 
ratify  measures  that  will  necessitate  any  increase 
in  taxes.  It  might  not  lessen  the  amount  of 
partisan  legislation,  but  on  the  other  hand  it 
might  increase  it;  for  the  demagogue  would 
have  a  wider  field  and  more  occasions  to  manifest 
that  concern  for  the  welfare  of  his  fellow- men 
which  is  consuming  in  its  intensity. 

VOTERS  STUDY  MEN  RATHER  THAN  MEASURES. 

•'Men  are,  as  a  rule,  better  fitted  and  have 
greater  confidence  in  tlieir  ability  to  pass  upon 
the  qualifications  of  legislators  about  whom  they 
know  considerable  than  upon  measures  about 
which  they  know  very  little.  In  other  words, 
average  men  study  biography  much  more  care- 
fully than  they  study  political  science  ;  therefore, 
men  more  readily  yield  to  the  judgment  of  others 
as  to  the  wisdom  of  a  measure  than  as  to  the 
qualifications  of  a  man.  Thus  it  might  infuse 
into  our  civic  system  more  '  peanut '  politics, 
of  which  we  are  already  suffering  from  an  over- 
dose. In  fact,  it  is  easily  conceivable  that  the 
petition  for  submission  might  emanate  from 
partisan  motives  rather  than  from  a  sense  of  the 
injustice  or  the  inexpediency  of  the  measure. 

*  *  It  would  essentially  change  the  character  of 
the  legislature,  by  removing  in  large  part  its 
responsibility  for  legislation,  until  it  would  soon 
become  little  more  than  a  drafting  committee. 

OTHER    OBJECTIONS. 

<*  In  its  present  state  of  development,  the  plan 
is  defective  in  that  it  makes  no  provision  for 
amending  a  bill  or  for  striking  out  a  mischievous 
clause  from  a  bill  otherwise  unobjectionable. 
This  defect  could,  however,  be  remedied  in  part 
by  making  such  changes  in  it  as  we  have  made 
in  the  veto  power  of  governors  and  mayors— by 
enabling  them  to  veto  specific  clauses  and  thus 
cut  off  riders  to  appropriation  bills,  etc." 

Dr.  Maxey  thinks  that  the  power  of  the  courts 
in  controlling  legislation  would  be  weakened,  but 
this  would  be  hailed  as  a  distinct  advantage  in 
some  States.  He  also  thinks  that  State  constitu- 
tions would  be  cheapened  by  the  adoption  of 
legislation  having  an  equal  sanction  with  the 
constitution. 

He  admits,  however,  that  the  plan  is  '*  consist' 
ent  with  the  genius  of  our  political  system  and 
would  be  politically  educative,  with  at  least  noth* 
ing  explosive  about  it. "  Hence,  he  thinks  thattilisi 
referendum  should  have  the  benefit  of  a  fair  ttiilL 
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THE  SEVEN  GREAT  SEA  POWERS. 

MR.  J.  HOLT  SCHOOLING  contributes  to 
the  July  Fortnightly  an  ingenious  paper 
an  the  *  *  Naval  Strength  of  the  Seven  Sea 
Powers.  '*  He  takes  the  figures  of  fighting  ton- 
nage given  in  government  returns,  and  discounts 
them  according  to  the  age  of  the  men-of-war. 
Eis  estimate  is  : 

The  1895-1899  ships  are  worth  100  per  cent. 
"    1890-1894  "  80       " 

"    1886-1889  "  60 


"    1880-1884 
"    Before  1880 


»» 
»« 


40 
20 


He  then  sets  side  by  side  figures  gross  and  net : 


BATTLESHIPS. 


Ab  compiled  from  Admiralty  return. 


Percentage 
of  Total 
Tons.   Tonnage. 

Great  Britain 821,005       39.4 

France 339,599        16.3 

Russia 262,912        12.6 

lUly 193,004  9.3 

Germany 191,259         9.2 

United  States 184,144         8.8 

Japan 92,420  4.4 

Total 2,084,943      100.0 

CRUISERS. 


As  compiled  from  Admiralty  return. 


Percentage 
of  Total 
Tons.   Tonnage. 

Great  Britain 827,430        47.9 

France 297,486        17.3 

Ruasia 144,673         8.4 

United  States 140,274         8.1 

Japan 114,479  6.6 

Gennany 107,844         6.3 

Italy 93,673         6.4 

Total I,725,a59       100.0 

TOTAL. 


'  After  tonnage  has 
I  been  depreciated 
I  on  account  of  the 
i     age  of  ships. 


Tons. 

604,141 

220,635 

221,988 
112,899 
152,929 

178,708 
88,088 


Percentage 
of  Total 
Tonnage. 
38.3 
14.0 
14.1 
7.1 
9.7 
11.2 
5.6 


1,577,388      100.0 


After  tonnage  has 
been  depreciated 
on  account  of  the 
age  of  ships. 


Tons. 
650,779 
255,351 
111,063 
120,379 
103,141 
81,626 
76,958 


Percentage 
of  Total 
Tonnage. 
46.5 
18.3 
7.9 
8.6 
7.4 
5.8 
5.5 


1,399,297       100.0 


After  dealing  similarly  with  other  classes  of 
sbips,  the  writer  offers  this  summary  of  the  total 
strength  of  the  powers  : 


Tons  of 

Fighting 

Weight, 

000  omitted. 

I.  Great  Britain 1,347 

II.  France 643 

in.  Russia 397 

1 V.  United  States :J49 

V.  Germany 282 

VI.  Italy 218 

Vn.  Japan 211 

3,;M7 


Taking  the  Navy 
of  Japan  as  the 

Unit  of  Strength, 
the  Degrees  of 
Strength  are : 

6.38 
2.57 
1.88 
1.05 
1.34 
l.U({ 
1.00 


The  writer  is  especially  glad  to  point  out  that 
preat  Britain  possesses  100  tons  of  good  fight- 
^g  weight  to  every  70  tons  possessed  by  France 


and  Russia  combined.  Even  the  navies  of 
France,  Russia,  and  Germany  in  combination 
furnish  only  1,222,000,  as  against  England's 
1,347,000  of  adjusted  fighting  tonnage. 


GERMAN  TRADE  JEALOUSY. 

^ '  /^UR  Relations  with  Germany  "  is  the  sub- 
v^  ject  of  an  article  in  the  July  Forum^  by 
Mr.  Williams  C.  Fox.  The  hostile  attitude  of 
German  statesmen  to  the  United  States  is  at- 
tributed, by  this  writer,  to  commercial  jealousies. 
He  says  : 

<*The  more  recent  reports  of  our  consuls  in 
Germany  point  to  the  great  irritation  there  on 
account  of  the  thorough  manner  in  which  the 
administrative  features  of  the  United  States 
tariff  law  successfully  circumvent  all  efforts  at 
undervaluation.  A  cause  of  great  anxiety  is 
said  to  be  the  claim  that  the  balance  of  trade  has 
turned  in  favor  of  the  United  States,  and, 
furthermore,  that  we  are  proving  an  ardent  com- 
petitor in  the  foreign  markets.  The  export  of 
textiles  to  this  country — ^just  that  branch  of  in- 
dustry wherein  Germany  has  worked  so  hard  and 
accomplished  so  much  through  the  technical  edu- 
cation of  her  workmen — has  fallen  off.  The 
French  reciprocity  treaty  is  regarded  as  a  menace. 
In  view  of  these  facts,  the  meat -inspection  bill 
has,  at  first  glance,  a  suspicion  of  effort  at  retali- 
ation ;  but  an  analysis  of  the  vote  on  the  bill 
shows  that  it  was  opposed  by  the  Radical  and 
Social  Democratic  parties,  because  of  the  fear 
that  the  absolute  prohibition  of  the  importation 
of  sausages  and  tinned  meats,  and  the  restrictions 
which  are  placed  on  other  kinds  of  meat,  would 
seriously  raise  the  cost  of  living  among  the 
poorer  classes.  If  this  be  so,  the  measure  has 
a  marked  element  of  weakness  ;  and  any  interest 
which  it  is  possibly  intended  to  injure  may  rest 
easy  in  the  firm  belief  that  the  burden  which  it 
carries  will  eventually  break  it  down.  The  bill 
was  opposed  also  by  the  Agrarians,  their  reason 
being,  however,  that  it  was  not  stringent  enough. 

'*  In  America  we  do  not  understand  how  the 
jealousies  of  commercial  interests  could  have  so 
poisoned  the  minds  of  statesmen  as  to  prompt 
such  actions  in  international  affairs  as  have  been 
those  of  Germany  toward  the  United  States. 
The  exclusion  of  the  American  life  insurance 
companies  was  unprecedented,  and  all  the  phases 
of  it  were  simply  exasperating.  The  statement 
that  the  balance  of  trade  is  largely  against  Ger- 
many and  in  favor  of  the  United  States  must  be 
taken  cum  grano  salts.  The  question  of  trans- 
shipment of  goods  arriving  at  German  ports  and 
destined  for  other  countries  is  an  important  equa- 
tion, and  one  which  should  be  carefully  consid- 
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ered.  The  large  difference  apparent  between 
our  imports  from  Switzerland  and  our  direct  ex- 
ports to  that  country  is  a  case  in  point.  In 
reality,  the  balance  of  trade,  if  we  include  the 
indirect  shipments  to  Switzerland  via  Hamburg, 
Bremen,  Antwerp,  and  Havre,  is  far  less  than 
the  statistics  would  lead  us  to  infer. 

"The  enforcement  of  our  tariff  laws  should 
not  cause  irritation  ;  and  honest  exporters  should 
not  complain  of,  but  rather  be  grateful  for,  the 
safeguards  which  have  been  adopted  to  prevent 
undervaluation.  And  what  reasonable  cause  for 
ill  feeling  between  two  great  countries  can  there 
be  at  the  efforts  of  the  one  to  compete  in  foreign 
markets  with  the  other  ?  Germany  has  success- 
fully rivaled  Great  Britain  ;  and  there  are  many 
fields  in  which  it  will  take  the  United  States 
years  even  to  rival  let  alone  supplant  her.  We 
consider  that  the  South  American  markets  should 
be  ours,  and  we  intend  to  do  our  best  to  secure 
the  lion's  share  of  them  ;  not  by  the  adoption  of 
extraneous  methods,  but  by  earnest  efforts  to 
comply  with  the  conditions,  and  to  smooth  the 
way  by  reciprocal  advantages." 


CAN  THE  WORLD'S  WHEAT  SUPPLY  BE 

CORNERED  ? 

IN  the  August  McClure's,  Mr.  J.  D.  Whelpley 
gives  an  account  of  a  curious  diplomatic  in- 
cident four  years  ago,  the  details  of  which  have 
not,  according  to  the  editor  of  McClure's,  been 
before  published.  On  November  4,  1896,  just 
on  the  eve  of  the  Presidential  election  in  the 
United  States,  the  Russian  minister  to  the  United 
States,  Mr.  Kotzebue,  acting  under  instructions 
from  his  government,  proposed  to  the  Hon. 
Richard  Olney,  then  the  American  Secretary 
of  State,  that  Russia  and  the  United  States  should 
enter  into  a  combine  to  corner  the  surplus  wheat 
of  the  world  for  the  purpose  of  raising  the  price 
of  that  cereal  100  per  cent.  As  explained  by 
the  Russian  minister,  this  government  trust  was 
to  be  created  primarily  for  the  benefit  of  the 
farmers  of  Russia  and  the  United  States  ;  but  it 
was  believed  that  it  would  result,  in  time,  to  be 
of  equal  l>enefit  to  the  wheat  producers  of  the 
entire  world. 

This  Russian  scheme  had  been  formulated  after 
a  twentv-five  years'  studv  of  the  wheat  market 
by  the  Russian  department  of  finance,  which 
had  led  to  the  belief  tha*,  the  price  of  wheat  was 
manipulated  by  speculators,  and  that  nearly  every 
year  the  farmer  was  the  victim  of  their  opera- 
tions. As  Russia  and  the  United  States  together 
produced  about  90  per  cent,  of  the  breadstuffs 
enteriag  into  international  trade,  it  was  believed 
that  by  effecting  this  combination  the  two  coun- 


tries could  fix  the  price  of  wheat  in  all  the  mar- 
kets of  the  world.  Secretary  Olney  referred 
the  proposition  to  the  Hon.  J.  Sterling  Morton, 
then  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  The  reply  of  the 
United  States  to  the  first  overtures  made  by  Rus- 
sia was  so  conclusive,  even  to  brusqueness,  that 
it  left  no  opening  for  more  discussion  ;  hence, 
the  diplomatic  record  goes  no  farther.  The  plan 
favored  by  Russia  would  have  applied  to  the  two 
countries  first  entering  into  the  agreement,  and 
subsequently  to  all  of  the  other  wheat-exporting 
countries,  which  in  self-defense  would  soon  have 
been  forced  to  join  the  great  international  wheat 
trust. 

HOW    THE    WHEAT    WAS    TO    BE    CORNERED. 

However,  Mr.  Whelpley  has  obtained  from 
Russian  sources  what  he  considers  the  main  pro- 
visions of  the  scheme,  which  are  very  striking 
in  their  simplicity  and  boldness  :  The  two  gov- 
ernments were  to  enter  the  market  as  buyers  of 
wheat  at  the  stated  price  of  $1.00  per  bushel. 
They  were  also  to  agree  to  sell  this  wheat  at  a 
price  which  would  cover  the  original  outlay,  in- 
terest on  the  money  invested,  and  the  cost  of 
doing  the  business.  From  the  Russian  point  of 
view,  this  would  have  been  included  in  a  charge 
of  $1.08  a  bushel  for  all  wheat  sold.  If  the 
supply  of  wheat  was  such  that  foreign  buyers 
could  not  pay  the  price,  the  two  governments 
were  to  absorb  the  surplus  grain  through  banks 
or  other  agencies,  and  store  it  against  a  time 
when  it  might  be  needed  to  supply  a  deficiency 
in  the  crop. 

''The  theory  underlying  the  scheme  was  that 
all  the  wheat  of  the  world  is  now  needed  for 
food.  With  a  guaranteed  market  at  $1.00  a 
bushel,  no  one  could  buy  it  anywhere  for  less, 
and  all  the  wheat  would  still  be  sold  to  the  con- 
sumers as  now,  except  that  the  price  could  never 
go  below  the  standing  offer  of  the  United  States 
and  Russian  governments.  It  is  not  believed  by 
Russia  that  dollar-wheat  would  mean  any  de- 
crease in  consumption  anywhere,  as  the  differ- 
ence in  price  for  the  small  quantity  used  by  the 
individual  consumer  would  not  be  appreciable, 
and  wheat  has  many  times  before  reached  and 
exceeded  the  dollar-point  without  decreasing  the 
amount  consumed.  It  is  not  believed,  therefore, 
that  under  this  plan  either  government  would 
ever  need  to  become  an  actual  purchaser,  to 
maintain  the  price  agreed  upon;  and  on  the 
theory  that  the  higher  the  price  of  wheat  the 
better  it  is  for  the  wheat-producing  countries,  no 
concern  would  be  felt  for  any  fluctuations  above 
the  dollar-mark. 

'*As  Russia  and  the  United  States  produce 
such  a  large  percentage  of  the  wheat  of  the  world, 
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the  export  wheat  of  all  other  countries  would  also 
keep  the  same  level,  varying  only  according  to 
differences  in  cost  of  transportation  to  competi- 
tive markets.  With  the  export  price  at  least 
$1.00,  domestic  prices  would  be  the  same,  and 
thus  the  action  of  Russia  and  the  United  States 
would  raise  the  price  of  all  the  wheat  in  every 
wheat-growing  country  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 
Mr.  Morton  has  admitted  that  such  a  course 
might  temporarily  increase  the  price  of  wheat, 
but  that  in  the  end  production  would  be  so  stimu- 
lated as  to  cause  a  vast  overproduction  and  conse- 
quent inability  of  the  wheat- producing  countries 
to  control  the  product.  The  Russians  answer  this 
by  saying  that  even  if  such  overproduction  were 
possible,  which  they  do  not  admit,  it  would  be 
some  time  before  it  would  be  felt,  and  that  if  the 
time  arrived  when  it  was  actually  imminent,  the 
government  price  could  be  lowered  so  as  to  dis- 
courage further  expansion  of  the  wheat  area. 
They  also  agree  with  those  economists  who  con- 
tend that  the  possible  wheat  area  of  the  world 
has  nearly  reached  its  final  limits,  and  that  at  the 
most  the  expansion  of  this  area  is  a  slow  process, 
producing  hardly  perceptible  effect  upon  the  sup- 
ply in  relation  to  the  demand,  owing  to  the  steady 
increase  in  population  and  the  consuming  power 
of  the  people  of  the  earth.  The  Russians  also 
instance  the  control  of  the  oil  supply  of  the  world 
by  a  private  trust  as  an  example  of  what  could 
be  done  with  wheat  by  two  great  countries  fur- 
nishing nearly  all  of  the  product  and  with  unlim- 
ited financial  and  other  resources. 

THE    EFFECT    ON    PRICES. 

'<  It  is  unlikely  that  the  United  States,  within 
the  life  of  the  present  generation  at  least,  will 
seriously  consider  such  a  plan.  It  is  contrary  to 
the  recognized  principles  of  a  republic  which, 
theoretically  at  least,  does  not  interfere  with  the 
business  of  the  individual,  fights  shy  of  pater- 
nalism, and  as  a  government  of  the  people  by  all 
the  people,  denies  that  any  one  industry  can 
hope  for  such  specialized  effort  on  its  behalf. 
The  possibilities  of  such  a  government  wheat 
trust  as  is  proposed  by  Russia  are  startling.  The 
wheat  crop  of  the  world  in  1898  was  2,879,- 
000, 000  bushels.  The  price  realized  by  the  farm- 
er is  about  fifty  cents  a  bushel  under  ordinary 
conditions.  Russia  proposes  to  add  nearly  $1,- 
500,000,000  to  the  value  of  this  wheat  crop  of 
the  world.  To  the  United  States,  producing 
nearly  700,000,000  bushels,  this  would  mean  a 
gain  of  about  $350,000,000  to  the  agricultural 
districts.  To  the  Russian  farmers,  producing 
about  400,000,000  bushels,  it  would  mean  a 
yearly  gain  of  $200,000,000.  which  would  be 
nearly  all  net  profit,  as  the  consumption  of  wheat 


by  the  farmer  bears  small  proportion  to  his  pro- 
duction. On  the  other  hand,  to  England,  im- 
porting 125,000,000  bushels  of  wheat,  it  would 
mean  an  increase  of  over  $60,000,000  a  year  in 
her  bread  bill.  The  farmers  of  the  United 
Kingdom  would  be  benefited  to  the  extent  of 
$30,000,000  by  the  increased  price  for  their 
wheat ;  but  the  Russian -American  wheat  trust 
would  deal  the  English  people  the  hardest  blow 
of  all." 

A  CENTURY  OF  IRISH  IMMIGRATION. 

IN  the  American  Catholic  Quarterly  Review  for 
July,  Mr.  H.  J.  Desmond  presents  interest- 
ing statistics  of  the  Irish  element  in  the  popula- 
tion of  the  United  States.      He  says  : 

**  During  the  present  century  4,500,000  peo- 
ple of  Irish  birth  emigrated  to  the  United  States, 
and  at  the  close  of  the  century  there  are  more 
than  5,000,000  Americans  of  Irish  parentage — 
a  number  greater  than  the  whole  white  popula- 
tion of  the  United  States  at  the  beginning  of  the 
century. 

'  *  The  close  of  the  century,  too,  finds  more 
people  of  Irish  parentage  in  the  United  States 
than  in  Ireland.  Ireland  has  sent  more  colonists 
to  North  America  during  the  nineteenth  century 
than  all  Europe  sent  in  300  years.  As  com- 
pared in  numbers,  all  the  previous  great  mi- 
grations of  history  dwindle  into  insignificance 
when  placed  side  by  side  with  the  Irish  migration. 
The  successive  migrations  which  overturned  the 
Roman  Empire  did  not  aggregate  within  1,000,- 
000  of  nineteenth -century  Irish  immigration. 

^'From  1840  to  1860,  2,000,000  Irish  immi- 
grants settled  in  the  United  States;  from  1860  to 
1880,  1,000,000,  and  another  1,000,000  from 
1880  to  the  present  time.  The  tide  of  immigra- 
tion, which  was  accelerated  by  the  famine  of 
1847  to  1,000,000  a  decade,  has  averaged  a 
little  over  500,000  a  decade  since  1860. 

TERRITORIAL    DISTRIBUTION. 

*  *  Had  Irish  migration  been  directed  to  the 
virgin  forests  of  the  Northwest,  it  might  have 
founded  here  a  dozen  great  Irish- American 
States  of  the  Union.  Economic  conditions  and 
divers  other  causes  decreed  that  it  should  end 
its  journey  among  the  New  England  and  Middle 
States.  Here,  at  the  close  of  the  century,  reside 
three -fifths  of  the  Irish  immigrants  and  their 
descendants.  Something  over  a  fourth  of  this 
immigration  found  its  way  to  the  twelve  agri- 
cultural States  called  the  North  Central  States  : 
Ohio,  Indiana,  Michigan,  Illinois,  Wisconsin, 
Missouri,  Iowa,  Minnesota,  Kansas,  Nebraska, 
North  and  South  Dakota. 

'  *  This  circumstance  of  territorial  distribution 
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has    decidedly  infiuenced  the    occupation   and 

social  condition  of  the  Irish  immigrants.  The 
people  of  the  North  Atlantic  States  are  more  of 
an  urban  than  an  agricultural  people,  but  one- 
fifth  of  their  number  living  on  farms.  On  the 
other  hand,  nearly  half  of  the  people  of  the 
twelve  North  Central  States,  the  West  of  other 
days,  are  farmers. 

■ '  But  as  the  Irish  immigrante  are  most  largely 
settled  in  the  n  on -agri  cultural  States,  it  happens 
that  they  are  to-day  less  of  an  agricultural  peo- 
ple than  any  other  considerable  element  of  our 
population,  but  15  per  cent,  of  their  whole  num- 
ber residing  on  the  farms  of  the  country. 

"In  the  twelve  North  Central  States  above 
mentioned,  nearly  a  ihird  of  the  Irish-born  peo- 
ple are  engaged  in  agriculture — a  percentage  not 
greatly  below  that  of  their  neighbors  o(  other 
racial  extractions.  In  Iowa,  for  instance,  ac- 
cording to  the  census  of  1890,  there  were  over 
50,000  people  of  Irish  maternity  pursuing  gain- 
ful occupations,  25,000  of  whom  were  engaged 
in  agriculture.  In  the  Dakotas,  of  14,000  per- 
sons of  Irish  maternity  pursuing  gainful  occupa- 
tions, nearly  8, 000  were  farmers.  In  Wisconsin, 
of  50,000  persons  of  Irish  maternity  pursuing 
gainful  occupations,  _  22,000  were  engaged  in 
farming  :  these  statistics  going  to  show  that  oc- 
cupation is  largely  determined  by  the  matter  of 
a  people's  territorial  distribution." 

AN    URBAN'    RATHER    TUAN    A    RURAL    POPULATION. 


From  his  study  of   the  < 
Desmond   d  e  - 
rives    the    fob 
lowing  conclu- 
sions ; 

"I.  Had  the 
Irish  immigra- 
tion been  set- 
tled  on  the 
farms  of  the 
country  rather 
than  in  the  cit- 
ies, its  numeri- 
cal strength 
in  the  several 
census  enumer- 
ations would 
l>e  greater. 

''II.  It  has 
been  distanced 

the  German 
(element  (I)  be- 
cause German 
immigration 
waalarger  ;  (a)       ""'">"    ■=  ■" 


.   figures,    Mr. 


because  the  conditions  for  natural  increase  ore 
better  among  the  Germans — they  being  more 
largely  settled  on  the  farms. 

' '  III.  Compared  with  the  native  population,  in 
the  Eastern  States  especially,  the  Irish  element  (in 
common  with  other  immigrant  elements)  is  in- 
creasing and  will  increase  relatively  much  more 
rapidly.  In  many  New  England  cities,  and  in 
three  of  the  New  England  States,  the  Irish  ele- 
ment will  ultimately  constitute  an  actual  majority 
of  the  population.  This  would  also  be  the  case 
with  New  York  and  Chicago,  except  for  the 
larger  German  element,  which  keeps  pace  with  or 
passes  the  Irish  element  in  natural  increase. " 


THE  HULL-OTTAWA  FIRE. 

IN  the  Canadian  Magazine  for  July,  Mr.  Frank- 
lin Gadsby  gives  an  interesting  account  of 
the  great  fire  that  swept  over  large  portions  of 
the  cities  of  Hull  and  Ottawa  on  April  2H  last. 

The  flre  originated  in  the  upsetting  of  a  lamp 
in  the  humble  dwelling  of  Antoine  Kirouac,  in 
Hull.  This  was  at  half-past  ten  o'clock  iu  the 
morning.  The  big  gale  blowing  from  the  north- 
east made  quick  work  of  the  inflammable  houses 
in  Hull,  and  by  twelve  o'clock  the  flames  had 
reached  the  river- bank  and  leaped  across  to  the 
Ottawa  side.  The  fire  then  retraced  its  steps  in 
Hull,  and  destroyed  a  group  of  factories.  All 
the  afternoon  and  evening  it  continued  to  make 
fearful  headway  in  both  cities.  The  results  are 
best  summarized  in  Mr.  Gadsby's  own  words  : 
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*  *  The  bare  facts  of  the  matter  are  that  the  fire 
blazed  a  crescent-shaped  path  five  miles  long  and 
a  mile  wide,  destroying  in  its  journey  the  public 
buildings  and  the  residential  part  of  Hull,  the 
industrial  area  of  the  Chaudiere,  and  the  sub- 
urbs of  the  Ottawa  laboring  classes  at  Mechan- 
icsburg,  Rochesterville,  and  Hintonburg.  Fully 
15,000  people  were  rendered  homeless,  and 
$15,000,000  worth  of  property  was  annihilated. 
The  relief  fund  for  the  homeless,  most  of  whom 
have  already  left  tlie  public  shelters,  now  ap- 
proximates $1,000,000.  Insurance  to  the 
amount  of  $4,000,000  has  been  paid." 

THE    CALAMITY    ON    ITS    PICTURESQUE    SIDE. 

Mr.  Gads  by  made  several  patrols  of  the  two 
cities  while  the  fire  was  in  progress,  and  in  this 
article  he  records  his  impressions  : 

*'The  most  vivid  picture  of  the  fire  that  lin- 
gers with  me  is  one  seen  at  half- past  seven  in 
the  evening  from  Parliament  Hill.     The  shades 
of  night  are  falling,  and  a  glorious  sunset  flames 
behind   the  purple  Laurentians.     But  Nature's 
splendor  is  eclipsed  by  the  red   hell  that  flares 
and  flickers  in  the  valley  of  the  Ottawa.     The 
erstwhile  flourishing  city  of  Hull  seems  to  be  ut- 
terly doomed.     The  fierce  gale  has  swept  the  fire 
westward  to  the  limits  of  the  town.     Now  the 
fire  of  its  own  force  and  volition  shoulders  back 
against  the  wind  and  eats  up  massive  buildings 
hke  so  much  paper.     I  note  one  roof  after  an- 
other twinkle,  glow,  and  burst  out  in  garish  efful- 
gence.    The  millions  of  feet  of  lumber  all  along 
the  river-banks  are  alight.     The  lurid,  enfoul- 
dred  smoke  floats  in  dense  plumes  over  Parlia- 
ment Hill  and  the  towers  of  the  national  build- 
ings.    Half   the  population  of  Ottawa  is  lined 
along  the  escarpment  of  the  cliff,  watching  the 
spectacle.     It  is  not  often  you  have  a  chance  to 
see  a  city  burning  at  your  feet.      Nero  is  notori- 
ous, but  Nero  had  not  a  vantage-point  like  Par- 
liament  Hill.     There   are   young   girls   in    this 
throng  who  have  watched  all  afternoon,  and  will 
watch  far  into  the  night  ;   for  the  scene  is  terri- 
bly compelling  in  its  fascination.     Also  there  is 
a  spice  of  danger.     At  any  moment  the  fire  may 
leap  across  the  Ottawa  to  Lower  Town,  and  once 
those  tinder-dry  dwellings  feel  the  caress  of  the 
file,  there  will  be,  as  somebody  at  my  side  says, 
hell  to  pay. 

««So  much  for  Hull.  The  red  glow  in  the 
southwest  tells  us  that  the  cordon  of  fire  is  clos- 
ing in  on  Ottawa.  The  firemen  have  been  work- 
ing like  heroes.  Only  a  bite  and  a  sup  since  1 1 
o'dock  in  the  morning.  They  have  fought  stub- 
bomljy  yielding  inch  by  inch,  never  retreating 
until  the  flaAies  scorched  their  heads  or  burned 
thflir  hose-lines.    The  police  are  doing  their  duty 


manfully,  but  the  fire -line  is  hard  to  maintain 
against  distracted  men  and  women  who  see 
their  little  all  going  up  in  sparks  and  cracklings. 
*'  Darkness  hovers  over  the  whole  city,  for  the 
electric- light  works  have  been  destroyed.  There 
is  nothing  to  divert  the  attention  from  the  men- 
acing grandeur  of  the  conflagration.  The  river 
flows  along  black  and  sullen,  save  where  it  is 
traversed  by  broad  red  shafts  of  light  from 
burning  deals  or  mill-flumes.  Only  one  building 
stands  unsinged  on  Chaudiere  Island — the  iron- 
sheeted  structure  of  the  Ottawa  carbide  works. 
It  looms  up  like  a  great  unwieldy  ghost.  Over 
in  Hull  to-day,  the  humble  but  devout  people,  as 
they  saw  the  fire  drawing  ever  nearer,  hung 
sacred  pictures  on  the  door-jambs  to  avert  the 
wrath  of  le  ban  Dieu,  or  else  they  fled  to  the 
cathedral  and  prayed  wildly  for  the  flames  to  abate. 
Alas  !  that  prayers  are  not  always  answered  ! 
An  hour  later  these  suppliants  were  fleeing  bare- 
footed to  the  river.     Oh,  the  pity  of  it !  '* 


NEW  SOURCES  OF  LIGHT. 

UNDER  the  title  '^New  Sources  of  Light 
and  of  Rontgen  Rays,"  Dr.  Henry  Car- 
rington  Bolton  contributes  an  article  to  the  July 
number  of  the  Popular  Science  Monthly  which 
suggests  the  fulfillment  of  an  alchemist's  dream. 
There  are  many  animal  forms,  and  some  plants 
that  generate  light  not  associated  with  heat — as, 
for  example,  the  common  firefly.  This  form  of 
light-production  has  been  looked  upon  as  ideal 
from  the  standpoint  of  effectiveness  and  econ- 
omy ;  but  although  the  light  has  been  tested  by 
the  spectroscope,  and  although  we  know  it  results 
from  the  oxidation  of  substances  secreted  by  the 
firefly  itself,  no  one  has  ever  succeeded  in  imitat- 
mg  the  process  and  applying  it  to  practical  pur- 
poses. Inanimate  sources  of  light,  such  as  cal- 
cium and  barium  sulphides,  are  known  ;  but  their 
activity  is  only  temporary  and  is  dependent  upon 
previous  excitation.  The  properties  of  the  sub- 
stances described  by  Dr.  Bolton  are  innate,  and 
their  radiations,  apparently,  can  be  continued 
indefinitely. 

THE    BECQUEREL    RAYS. 

The  discoveries  began  with  the  uranium  com- 
pounds. Soon  after  the  discovery  of  the  Ront- 
gen rays,  Becquerel  found  that  uranium  salts 
emit  invisible  radiations,  capable  of  discharging 
electrified  bodies  and  of  producing  skiagraphic 
images  on  electric  plates.  These  rays  were  given 
off  by  the  non- fluorescent  salts  as  well  as  the 
brilliantly  fluorescent  ones,  by  crystalline  com- 
pounds, by  solutions  of  the  metal,  and  by  the 
metal  itself.     They  are  called  Becquerel  rays. 
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THREE    NEW    ELEMENTS. 

Later,  it  was  learned  that  calcium  and  zinc 
sulphides  and  compounds  of  thorium  gave  similar 
radiations.  The  examination  of  pitchblende  or 
uranitite  showed  that  it  was  more  active  than 
uranium  itself,  and  this  led  to  tests  for  some  ele- 
ment contained  in  the  compounds  that  was  the 
true  source  of  the  emanations.  The  substance 
found  was  named  polonium.  It  is  analogous  to 
bismuth,  and  is  estimated  as  being  four  thousand 
times  as  strong  as  the  metal  uranium. 

This  discovery  resulted  from  the  joint  work  of 
Mme.  Curie  and  her  husband,  and  it  is  gratifying 
to  know  that  it  was  rewarded  by  the  Gegner  prize 
of  4,000  francs. 

Directly  afterward,  it  was  found  that  pitch- 
blende contained  a  second  substance  (radium), 
which  is  spontaneously  luminous,  and  a  third  in- 
vestigator under  the  direction  of  Mme.  Curie 
discovered  actinium. 

Polonium,  radium,  and  actinium  appear  to  be 
elements.  They  have  different  chemical  rela- 
tionships and  different  properties  —  polonium 
sending  out  invisible  rays,  radium  having  visible 
rays  and  being  radio-active  and  belonging  to  the 
titanium  -series.  Their  radiations  are  apparently 
kept  up  without  loss  of  energy  ;  a  specimen  kept 
in  a  double -leaden  box  for  three  years  was  still 
active. 

From  a  still  later  experiment  performed  by 
Bela  von  Lengyel,  of  Budapest,  it  appears  that 
radium  may  be  made  synthetically.  He  fused 
uranium  nitrate  with  a  small  amount  of  barium 
nitrate,  and  treated  the  mass  with  acids,  produc- 
ing a  compound  that  gave  out  actinic  rays  and 
X-rays,  excited  a  platino- cyanide  screen,  and 
caused  air  to  conduct  electricity. 

The  compounds  giving  such  unexpected  re- 
sults have  long  been  experimented  upon  in  the 
laboratories  without  these  properties  becoming 
evident  before  ;  and  this  suggests  the  proba- 
bility of  there  being  other  compounds  with  simi- 
lar properties  which  have  been  overlooked,  but 
may  become  apparent  if  experiments  are  carried 
on  in  the  dark,  and  with  attention  specially  di- 
rected to  these  activities. 

UTILIZATION    IN    THE    ARTS. 

Practical  application  of  the  discoveries  remains 
to  be  worked  out.  At  present,  preparation  of  the 
substances  is  diflBcult  and  expensive,  but  new  and 
readily  available  means  may  be  found. 

Marvelous  possibilities  are  suggested.  Munici- 
pal street- lighting  may  be  reduced  to  the  mere 
elevation  of  a  block  of  this  material  to  a  suitable 
position,  where  it  will  shine  for  years,  just  as  a 
piece  of  myrrh  will  radiate  perfume  indefinitely 
without  becoming  appreciably  lessened.     Or,  the 


future  manufacturer  of  bicycle- lamps  may  adver- 
tise the  superiority  of  a  piece  of  radiant  mineral 
over  the  present  clumsy  contrivance,  that  is  liable 
to  burn  out  at  the  most  inauspicious  moment  ; 
and  the  radiation  of  so  many  X-rays  about  our 
cities  may  make  a  reality  of  the  transparencies 
which  the  caricaturist  has  shown  us. 


HOW  THE  VENOM  OF  SERPENTS  IS  COL- 
LECTED. 

THE  East  is,  of  a  truth,  strangely  jumbled 
with  the  West  to-day,  when  we  find  snake- 
charmers  in  India  regularly  employed  by  the 
Pasteur  Institute  in  Paris  to  furnish  a  supply  of 
snake- poison  for  inoculation  purposes.  It  is  this 
fact  which  lends  an  added  flavor  of  interest  to 
the  paper  in  the  July  Cornhill  on  **  Venomous 
Snakes  :  How  Tliey  Are  Caught  and  Handled.*' 
It  appears  that  during  the  last  ten  years  an 
annual  average  of  21,000  deaths  have  occurred 
in  India  from  snake- bites.  The  British  Gov- 
ernment has  offered  for  many  years  a  reward  of 
fourpence  for  every  cobra  killed,  and  twopence 
for  each  viper  or  kerait.  The  undiminished 
number  of  venomous  reptiles  makes  one  hope  for 
a  better  remedy  from  the  methods  of  preventive 
medicine.      The  writer  says  : 

* '  Much  interest  has  been  aroused  lately  among 
medical  men  in  India  and  other  countries  where 
venomous  snakes  abound  by  a  discovery  which 
Professor  Calmette,  of  the  Pasteur  Institute  at 
Lille,  claims  to  have  made,  of  an  antitoxic 
serum,  the  hypodermic  or  intravenous  injection 
of  which,  if  made  before  the  graver  symptoms 
have  advanced  very  far,  is  an  almost  certain 
antidote  to  snake  bite.  This  serum,  which  the 
professor  terms  '  antivenene,'  is  taken  from  the 
blood  of  horses  rendered  immune  by  repeated 
minute  injections  of  snake  venom.  In  the  year 
1897,  Professor  Calmette  applied  to  the  govern- 
ment of  India  for  help  in  collecting  venom  for 
his  experiments.'' 

THE    SNAKE-CHARMER. 

The  writer  tells  how  large  quantities  were 
secured,  and  forwarded  by  Major  Dennys,  at 
Delhi.  For  a  pound  a  month  **the  master 
snake-catcher  of  the  district,  a  low-bred  Moham- 
medan of  the  name  of  KuUan,"  undertook  to 
supply  one  hundred  living  venomous  snakes 
weekly,  and  to  extract  their  venom.  The  man 
disclaimed  all  pretense  of  magic.  He  pulled 
vipers  and  cobras  from  their  holes  by  means  of  a 
stick,  and  then  flung  them  into  his  bag. 

*<He  used  no  reed  instruments  or  music  of 
any  kind  to  propitiate  the  reptiles.  He  would 
limply  squat  on  his  haunches  in  front  of  them, 
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and  after  they  had  been  hissing  and  swaying 
their  uplifted  heads  backwards  and  forwards  for 
a  few  minutes,  he  raised  his  hands  above  their 
heads  and  slowly  made  them  descend  till  they 
rested  on  the  snakes'  heads.  He  then  stroked 
them  gently  on  the  back  of  their  necks,  speaking 
all  the  time  in  the  most  endearing  of  Hindoo- 
stani  terms.  The  serpents  appeared  spellbound. 
They  made  no  effori  to  resent  the  liberty,  but 
remained  quite  still  with  heads  uplifted,  and 
seemed  to  rather  enjoy  it." 

Then  he  let  them  twine  about  his  neck  and 
arms.  He  even  allowed  a  large  black  cobra  to 
crawl  into  his  mouth,  and  then  shut  his  teeth  on 
its  head.  Its  violent  resentment  was  unavailing  ; 
the  head  was  later  released  without  injury  to 
snake  or  man. 

AN    INFURIATED    COBRA. 

'*  A  cobra  when  thoroughly  roused  to  anger  is 
by  no  means  the  same  gentle  creature  as  those  I 
have  just  described,  which  allowed  the  man  to 
handle  them  with  impunity.  He  is  now  a  most 
formidable  beast  to  approach,  striking  out  des- 
perately at  every  moving  thing  within  and  even 
out  of  his  reach  ;  but  even  in  this  condition 
Kullan  had  no  difficulty  in  seizing  the  largest  of 
cobras. 

*<  He  would  hold  up  and  shake  a  rag  in  his 
left  hand.  On  this  the  infuriated  reptile  would 
rivet  its  gaze.  With  his  right  hand,  from  be- 
hind, the  man  would  then  suddenly  seize  it  round 
the  neck  about  three  inches  below  the  head,  and 
an  assistant  would  fasten  firmlv  on  to  its  tail,  to 
prevent  it  winding  round  Kullan's  arm.  His 
right  hand  would  then  slide  forward  till  he  had 
fastened  his  fingers  round  the  neck,  just  behind 
the  jaw.  He  would  then  insert  the  rim  of  a 
watch- glass  between  the  jaws,  the  grip  on  the 
neck  would  be  slightly  relaxed,  and  the  serpent 
would  viciously  close  its  jaws  on  the  watch-glass, 
and  in  doing  so  squirt  the  whole  of  its  venom 
through  the  tiny  holes  of  its  fangs  into  the  con- 
cavity of  the  glass.  In  this  manner  snake  after 
snake  was  made  to  part  with  its  venom  into  a 
watch-glass.  Often  between  60  and  100  snakes 
were  so  dealt  with  in  the  course  of  a  morning. 

THE    DESICCATED    VENOM. 

'*The  watch-glasses  were  then  placed  on  small 
glass  stands  in  a  plate  swimming  with  melted 
beeswax.  Large  glass  bell- jars  were  then  heated, 
so  as  to  drive  out  most  of  the  air  in  them,  and 
tkese  were  inverted  over  the  plate  on  to  the  wax. 
The  entire  plate  was  then  placed  on  a  shelf,  and 
the  venom  allowed  to  dry  in  vacuo  for  seven 
days.  At  the  end  of  that  time  the  dried  venom 
(*  ilakj,  yellow  powder)  was  scraped  oS.  the  glass 


with  a  sterilized  knife,  the  powder  was  hermeti- 
cally sealed  up  in  small  glass  tubes,  the  tubes  la 
beled  showing  the  species  of  snake  and  date  on 
which  the  venom  was  extracted,  and  the  whole 
supply  forwarded  weekly  to  Professor  Calmette. 
In  this  condition  the  desiccated  venom  maintains 
its  virulence  for  months." 


WOMEN'S  SPORTS :  A  SYMPOSIUM. 

OUR  enterprising  contemporary,  the  Revue 
des  Revues  of  Paris,  henceforth  to  be 
known  as  La  Revue  et  Revue  des  RevueSy  pub- 
lished in  its  July  number  a  most  interesting 
symposium  upon  **  Women  and  Modern  Sports." 

The  questions  submitted  to  a  great  number  of 
eminent  persons  were  these  : 

*M.  Are  women  ceasing  to  be  women  through 
their  devotion  to  the  physical  exercises  known 
under  the  general  head  of  *  Sports '  ? 

*'2.  Are  these  outdoor  recreations  a  healthy 
diversion,  or  are  they  to  be  considered  as  a  kind 
of  infatuation  prejudicial  to  her  future?" 

The  balance  of  opinion  in  the  replies  received 
was  undoubtedly  in  favor  of  women  enjoying 
themselves  in  outdoor  sports.  Although  few 
are  quite  so  enthusiastic  as  M.  Berenger.  who 
sees  in  the  movement  a  possible  reconciliation  of 
Minerva  and  Aphrodite,  most  of  the  women  and 
many  of  the  men  are  strongly  opposed  to  exclud- 
ing women  from  the  healthful  recreation  supplied 
by  outdoor  sports. 

M.    ZOLA's    VIEWS. 

The  most  elaborate  reply  is  that  of  M.  Emile 
Zola  : 

♦*  I  am  a  partisan  of  all  physical  exercises 
which  can  assist  in  the  development  of  woman, 
always  providing  that  she  does  not  abuse  it.  I 
am  not  speaking  simply  of  physical  beauty,  but 
^chiefly  of  moral  development — the  manifesta- 
tions of  individuality  which  the  practice  of  sports 
brings  more  rapidly  to  young  girls. 

* '  The  bicycle,  which  one  can  take  as  a  type 
par  excellence  of  modern  sport,  seems  to  me  to  be 
capable  of  contributing  in  a  large  measure  to  this 
individual  development. 

«  **  As  for  the  comradeship  which  sport  quickly 
establishes  between  young  men  and  young  women, 
I  think  that  it  cannot  but  aid  to  better  knowledge 
in  view  of  marriage.  I  have  always  contended 
for  mixed  education,  which  as  you  know  has  had 
such  splendid  results  in  England  and  America. 
The  bringing  together  of  both  sexes  in  youth 
gives  excellent  results. 

.  **  As  regards  the  costume  of  sportswomen*  I 
do  not  find  it  so  disgraceful  as  some  pretend.  It 
is  comfortable  practical ;  and  a  well-built  woman 
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would  always  know  how  to  show  off  her  figure, 
even  if  the  costume  in  which  she  was  dressed 
resembled  somewhat  that  of  a  man.  At  bottom 
it  is  a  question  of  fashion,  which  a  clever  cos- 
tumier can  change  from  day  to  day.  I  must 
confess  that  English  women  have  reconciled  me 
to  the  skirt.  The  provision  centers  of  London 
are  sufficiently  far  removed  from  the  smiling  cot- 
tages of  the  outskirts  to  cause  young  ladies  to 
go  awheel  for  provisions  in  the  morning  ;  and, 
however  uninteresting  they  may  be  on  foot,  I 
always  watched  them  pedaling  to  market  with 
the  greatest  pleasure.  Turn  over  the  leaves  in 
some  drawing-room  of  an  old  album  containing 
the  portraits  of  the  ancestors  of  tlie  family,  or 
better  still,  before  the  time  when  photography 
was  discovered,  pass  round  the  fashion  plates  of 
the  time  of  the  restoration,  or  of  Louis  Philippe, 
and  you  will  hear  the  young  ladies  of  to-day  ask 
how  people  dared  go  out  dressed  in  that  way. 

*  *  You   fear   that   the  introduction  of   sports 
'  among  women   will  make   them   so  virile   that 

their  companions  will  not  show  them  that  re- 
spectful deference,  that  particular  courtesy  tow- 
ard all  women,  which  is  called  gallantry.  Re- 
assure yourself.  While  retaining  the  observation 
of  that  politeness  which  is  due  her,  I  do  not 
think  that  one  should  see  in  woman  an  idol  whom 
one  should  only  address  with  timid  respect. 
.  That  familiarity  which  shocks  you  among  sports- 
men is  a  manifestation  of  audacity,  and  audacity 
pleases  women  better  than  timidity.'* 

THE    QUEEN    OF    ROUMANIA. 

**  Carmen  Sylva,"  the  Queen  of  Roumania, 
says  : 

*  <  I  would  allow  all  modern  sports  to  woman, 
if  she  remains  gracious  and  sympathetic,  like 
Sakountala  ;  if  she  succors  the  unhappy,  like 
St.  Genevieve  ;  if  she  composes  music,  like  St. 
Cecilia  ;  if  she  spins,  like  Queen  Bertha  ;  if  she 
weaves,  like  Penelope  ;  if  she  embroiders,  like 
the  ancient  Roumanian  princesses  ;  if  she  paints 
books  of  hours,  like  Ann  of  Brittany  ;  if  she 
cares  for  the  wounded,  like  Florence  Nightin- 
gale ;  if  she  makes  verses,  like  Margaret  of  Na- 
varre, and  like  the  Empress  Elizabeth  of  Austria. 

*  *  As  for  courage  in  women,  I  do  not  think 
there  is  need  to  recall  Joan  of  Arc,  or  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  Dacian  king,  who  used  her  arm  in 
place  of  a  bolt  across  the  door  which  barred  the 
last  retreat  of  hor  Father  Decebal,  or  the  mar- 
tyrs, or  the  mothers.  The  courage  of  woman  is 
proved ;  she  has  no  need  of  sport  to  convince  the 
world  of  it. 

<<  If  sport  gives  rise  to  any  disquietude  within 
me,  it  is  because  I  fear  to  see  the  chivalrous  man 
slabi  by  the  modem  Amason." 
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Certainly  I  approve.  All  sports  are  hy- 
gienic up  to  the  moment  when  they  cause  too 
much  fatigue. 

*  *  I  think  that  this  style  is  not  the  result  of  a 
simple  fashion  or  chic,  but  is  the  necessary  en- 
vironment of  new  manners.  Everything  changes. 
The  time  has  passed  for  the  womanlets  of  the 
lounge -chair,  who  are  not  women,  but  mere 
articles  of  furniture. 

**  I  am  a  feminist,  but  I  trust  in  a  good  way. 
Because  woman  is  the  guardian  of  the  cradle, 
the  more  you  elevate  women  the  more  you  ele- 
vate the  family.  That  is  why  I  am  not  afraid 
when  the  mother,  the  wife,  the  sister,  the  daugh- 
ter follows  more  or  less  her  sons,  husband, 
brother,  or  father  in  sport. 

**  Could  the  woman  who  knows  how  to  con- 
front every  danger  bear  a  son  who  knows  fear  ?  " 

BARONESS    BERTHA    VON    SUTTNEB. 

**  Everywhere  there  is  evolution,  everywhere 
change.  Take  care,  my  contemporaries,  my 
brothers,  to  change  your  ideal  also. 

**  Do  not  think  that  the  type  of  woman  whom 
you  prefer,  either  by  conviction  or  by  habit, 
represents  ^  woman,'  and  that  every  woman  who 
wishes  to  introduce  a  new  trait  into  her  life 
ought  so  to  modify  it  that  she  may  always  re- 
main the  ^  lady  of  your  dreams. ' 

'  *  Modify  your  dreams,  rather,  gentlemen  ! 

*  *  Sport  is  health  ;  therefore,  it  is  an  element 
of  happiness  for  the  individual  and  for  the  race. 

'*  Thus  riding,  swimming,  cycling,  gymnastics, 
all  these  should  form  part  of  a  young  girPs 
education.  I  should  like  to  see  hunting  ex- 
cluded from  sports  ;  for  while  I  admit  that  it 
strengthens  the  muscles,  1  fear  that  it  hardens 
the  heart." 

DR.   MAX    NORDAU. 

<<  Whatever  she  does,  I  believe  that  psychically 
a  woman  remains  a  woman.  In  sports,  even  of 
the  most  masculine  character,  she  has  other  am- 
bitions and  other  aspirations  than  man.  The 
question  of  dress  preoccupies  her.  She  tries  to 
please  by  her  prowess. 

*  *  It  is  another  form  of  coquetry  ;  it  is  always 
coquetry.  I  have  often  thought  that  Diana,  if 
she  had  worn  a  pretty  hunting  costume,  would 
have  been  happy  to  have  excited  the  admiration 
of  ActsBon.  She  had  him  slain  simply  because 
he  had  the  indelicacy  to  look  at  her  before  the 
seamstress  had  done  her  work. 

<*The  adventures  of  Penthesilea  prove,  it 
seems  to  me,  how  much  even  the  belligerent 
Amazon  remains  a  woman/' 
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^NOUSH  TOWN  AND  COUNTRY  IDEALS. 

ONE  of  the  most  interesting  articles  in  the 
Nineteenth  Century  for  July  is  that  of  Mrs. 
S.  A.  Barnett,  entitled  * '  Town  Children  in  the 
Country."  It  is  an  account  of  an  attempt  made 
to  get  from  English  city-bred  children  their  im- 
pressions of  country  life.  Various  questions  were 
put  to  the  children,  and  many  of  the  answers 
are  well  worth  quoting. 

In  reply  to  a  question  as  to  the  names  of  the 
young  of  various  animals,  the  following  answers 
were  given  : 

*<  A  baby  horse  is  a  ponny." 

'*  A  baby  fox  is  an  ox — a  thorn." 

*'  A  baby  deer  is  a  reindeer — a  oxen." 

'*  A  baby  frog  is  a  tertpol — a  fresher — a  toad. " 

"  A  baby  sheep  is  a  bar  lamb." 

**  A  baby  rabbit  is  a  mammal." 

ASTRONOMY    FROM    THE    SLUMS. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  replies  of  chil- 
dren to  the  question,  ' '  What  causes  the  moon  to 
shine?" 

** Electricity  causes  the  moon  to  shine." 

*'The  moon  revolving  round  the  sun,  which 
gives  light  by  unknown  planets." 

•*It  is  the  darkness  which  shows  it  up." 

*'The  moon  is  the  shadow  of  the  earth  on  the 
clouds." 

**The  eclipse  of  the  sun." 

"The  clouds." 

RABBITS    AND    B0ARH0UND8. 

In  reply  to  the  question  * '  Why  does  a  rabbit 
wabble  its  head? "some  strange  answers  were 
given  : 

*<To  make  holes  in  the  ground,"  wrote  one 
child. 

*' To  account  for  the  formation  of  its  head," 
was  the  philosophy  of  another. 

**  It  does  it  when  it  does  what  a  cow  does  di- 
gests it  food,"  is  a  profound  but  an  unsatisfactory 
explanation. 

**  It's  washing  its  face,"  shows  more  credulity 
than  observation  ;  while  another  discarded  rea- 
sons and  declared,  in  large,  round  text-hand,  re- 
gardless of  grammar  :  *  *  I  have  seen  a  number 
of  rabbits  wabblings  its  nose  I  " 

Seven  only  answered  the  question  rightly  ; 
but  one  child,  although  no  information  was  put 
concerning  dogs,  volunteered  the  information 
that  *  *  French  puddles  are  kept  for  fancy,  Irish 
terriers  as  ratters,  but  the  boarhounds  are  kept 
for  hunting  the  Boers.'" 

THE   JOYS    OF    THE    COUNTRY. 

In  reply  to  the  question  what  they  meet  en- 
joyed in  the  country,  the  children  replied  : 


<*  The  country  boys  taught  me  to  swim." 
<  *  The  head  lady  who  was  Mrs.  MacRosee  what 
paid  for  me  at  the  sports." 

*  *  The  drive  a  gentleman  gave  us  in  his  car- 
riage." 

'*  The  food  I  had." 

*  *  A  game  called  *  Sister,  come  to  Quakers' 
meeting.'  " 

* '  A  laddie  where  I  stayed.  She  was  a  kind 
and  gentle  laddie." 

The  party  which  Mrs.  Cartwright  gave  us." 
Paddling  at  a  place  called  flood-gates." 
* '  Watching  a  woman  milking  a   cow.     She 
held  the  can  between  her  knees  and  pulled  the 
milk  out  of  the  cow. "     < '  I  should  like, "  adds  this 
observer,  **  to  be  a  farmer." 

*  *  I  also  liked  the  way  in  witch  I  was  treated, 
and  also  liked  the  respectability  of  Mrs.  Byfield, 
my  charge,"  writes  one  young  prig  ;  but  many, 
both  boys  and  girls,  wrote  the  same  sentiment  in 
simpler  language— a  delightful  tribute  to  our 
working-class  homes. 
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6UMPSES  OF  OUT  OF  THE  WAY  TRAVEL. 

THE  English  magazines  for  July  contain  sev- 
eral entertaining  travel  articles,  well  suited 
for  hot- weather  reading.  Such  papers  meet  the 
vacation  needs  of  many  readers,  because  they 
serve  to  direct  the  idler's  thoughts  farther  and 
farther  away  from  the  dull  routine  of  his  ordi- 
nary occupations. 

Amongr  the  Jungrle-Polk. 

About  as  far  away  as  could  well  be  from  our 
crowded  civilization  are  the  jungle -folk  whom 
Mr.  Edward  A.  Irving,  writing  from  Perak, 
introduces  to  the  readers  of  Blackwood  as  **  primi- 
tive socialists. "  They  call  themselves  the  Upland 
people,  and  inhabit  the  highlands  of  the  Malay 
Peninsula.  Mr.  Irving  got  to  know  them 
through  an  Italian  whom  the  British  Government 
employs  to  keep  a  bridle-path  clear  of  obstruc- 
tion, and  who  in  his  turn  employs  the  Upland 
people  to  do  the  work.  They  are  of  small  stat- 
ure, very  few  of  the  men  over  five  feet ;  far 
from  muscular  ;  of  brown  skin  and  curly  black 
hair  ;  and  not  ill -looking.  They  live  in  one- 
roomed  huts  about  15  feet  by  12,  with  walls 
about  two  feet  high.  Their  livelihood  was  won 
by  snaring  and  killing  game,  including  rats  ;  but 
the  Italian  official  has  brought  them  some  of  the 
rudiments  of  civilization.  ^ '  He  has  given  them 
clothes,  he  has  made  them  plant  corn."  The 
harvest  supplies  them  with  a  mighty  orgy  of 
feasting.  Every  month  he  replenishes  their 
stock  of  farinaceous  food,  tobacco,  and  betel  nut. 
He  sees  in  them  the  archetype  of  what  Italy 
ought  to  be — ^no  political  Buperiority  ;  no  use  of 
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service,  of  riches,  or  of  poverty  ;  no  soldiery,  no 
police,  no  pope.  Mr.  Irving  is  first  impressed 
with  their  inoffensiveuess  : 

*  *  Pugnacity  seems  to  be  an  idea  foreign  to 
them.  They  possess  a  deadly  weapon,  the  blow- 
pipe ;  but  I  never  heard  of  its  being  turned 
against  a  fellow-man.  It  may  be  that  the  sever- 
ity of  their  life  has  been  sufficient  to  keep  down 
their  numbers  ;  the  jungle  being  wide  enough 
for  all,  competition  has  never  enforced  the  lesson 
that  the  fighter  alone  is  fit  to  survive.  The  same 
gentleness  governs  their  household  relationships. 
.  .  .  But  that  which  most  strikes  an  Englishman 
on  coming  into  contact  with  these  little  crea- 
tures, and  ^hich  draws  him  at  once  towards 
them,  is  the  remarkable  openness  and  candor  of 
their  expression.  They  look  at  a  stranger  neither 
defiantly  nor  in  any  way  cringing,  but  carefully 
and  steadily,  as  if  ready  for  unforeseen  action  on 
his  part  ;  but  when  they  are  reassured,  with  an 
expression  that  is  dignified  in  its  simplicity.'' 

On  the  Trail  of  the  Moose. 

Another  writer  in  Blackwood  describes  his  ad- 
ventures *'  'mid  the  haunts  of  the  Moose  "  on  the 
line  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway.  This  is 
his  opening  picture  : 

**  No  camera  can  ever  produce  the  still  beauty 
of  that  morning  scene  when  we  left  the  train  at 
5  A.M.  and  made  ready  to  leave  the  little  out- 
posts of  civilization.  The  cool  autumn  air,  fra- 
grant with  a  hundred  scents  from  the  surround- 
ing woods,  was  still  hazy  with  the  smoke  of 
forest  fires  that  had  been  smoldering  all  the  sum- 
mer. Through  this  gauzelike  veil  the  maples 
and  birches,  already  turned  to  gold  and  crimson 
beneath  the  touch  of  early  frosts,  shone  with  a 
strange  luminous  beauty  that  for  miles  in  every 
direction  lit  up  the  ocean  of  trees  with  flaming 
patches  of  glory.  And  all  was  still  and  silent. 
There  was  no  wind  astir,  and  tlie  air  only  trem- 
bled very  faintly  to  the  musical  roar  of  the  wa- 
terfalls and  tumbling  rapids  of  the  Ottawa  be- 
low." The  party  pushed  on  to  Lake  Cogawanna, 
the  favorite  resort  of  the  moose,  on  the  northern 
shore  of  which  they  pitched  their  camp  : 

*'  When  the  sun  finally  disappeared,  the  shad- 
ows of  the  night  fell  over  a  camp  as  cozy  as  any 
hunter  could  desire,  and  perhaps  a  little  more 
comfortable,  because  one  of  the  party  happened 
10  be  a  young  lady.  The  stillness  was  almost 
unearthly  when  the  moon  rose  over  the  lake,  sil- 
vering untold  distances,  and  throwing  impene- 
trable shadows  under  the  trees." 

The  writer  sighted  and  shot  his  game,  a  huge 
beast,  with  horns  measuring  52  inches  across  and 
numbering  28  points.  The  horns  and  pelt  were 
about  all  that  two  men  could  manage. 


Amid  the  Vines  of  Burgrundy. 

Blackwood  is  strong  on  travels.  Mrs.  P.  G. 
Hamerton  sketches  village  life  in  the  Val  d'Or, 
amid  the  vine  growers  and  vine- dressers  of  Bur- 
gundy. It  is  a  land  not  of  grapes  alone,  but  of 
peaches,  apricots,  and  all  manner  of  fruit.  The 
people,  she  says,  generally  live  in  their  own  in- 
herited houses.  Even  the  vine -dressers  are  in- 
dependent. 

' '  Girls  of  the  working  class  enjoy  a  great  deal 
of  liberty.  They  are  constantly  out-of-doors, 
know  everybody,  and  laugh  and  joke  with  every 
passer-by.  They  often  dance  all  night,  for  it  is 
a  custom  of  the  place  to  grant  free  entrance  to 
all  the  balls  which  take  place  at  the  hotel — even 
to  private  ones,  such  as  those  given  at  a  wed- 
ding-feast." 

The  population  is  poor,  but  impressed  the 
writer  with  its  general  expression  of  satisfaction, 
which  she  regards  as  a  survival  of  the  old  pros- 
perous days,  before  the  deadly  phylloxera  ap- 
peared. 

*'They  are  cheerful,  light-hearted,  sociable, 
and  obliging,  though  they  lack  the  pleasant  po- 
liteness of  the  peasantry.  They  are  proud  and 
democratic,  and  assume  toward  every  one  a  tone 
of  familiarity  which  it  is  not  always  easy  to  re- 
press without  appearing  harsh  or  self-asserting. 
A  little  incident  which  I  witnessed  may  be  given 
as  an  illustration.  A  lady  of  rank,  who  was 
driving  in  her  carriage  on  the  main  road,  stopped 
her  coachman,  and  addressing  a  vigneron  at  work 
close  by,  said,  ^  Mon  brave  homme^  (My  good 
man),  '  what  is  the  name  of  the  village  on  the 
top  of  this  hill  ? '  <  Ma  brave  femme^  c'est  AlluzCy 
pour  vous  servirj'  he  rejoined  with  a  chuckle." 

'*  No  occasion  for  conviviality  is  neglected  ;  " 
but  the  writer  regrets  the  excessive  consumption 
of  wine,  which,  though  rarely  producing  outward 
signs  of  drunkenness,  impairs  the  physique  of 
the  people. 

In  a  Moorish  Garden. 

**  Moorish  Memories"  is  a  vivid  sketch  in 
Cornhill  of  the  experience  of  a  concession  hun- 
ter.    He  declares  : 

*  <  Morocco  is  the  true  land  of  rest,  the  country 
of  to-morrow,  whence  are  banished,  by  Sheree- 
fian  decree  and  national  inclination,  all  the  dis- 
comforts attending  ambition,  progress,  and  punc- 
tuality. Here,  disgusted  with  the  haste  of  a 
hurrying  world,  sick  of  the  obligations  and  exac- 
tions of  a  pretentious  civilization  more  tyrannous 
than  the  slavery  of  the  East,  the  pilgrim  on  life's 
toilsome  journey  may  rest  as  a  storm -tossed  ves- 
sel in  a  mangrove  swamp — rest  and  rust  and 
be  thankful  for  the  chance.  ...  In  his  Moor- 
ish garden,  hammocked  between  two  overladen 
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orange  trees,  inhaling  the  fragrance  of  lime  and 
lilac,  shaded  from  the  fiery  enemy  overhead  by 
the  cool  verdure  of  mulberry,  fig,  and  pome- 
granate, the  wanderer  may  here  realize  the  true 
art  of  living,  with  no  regret  for  the  past,  no 
unrest  about  the  future.  .  .  .  Wliat  on  earth  do 
all  these  episodes  of  the  civilized  life  signify  to 
one  breathing  the  atmosphere  of  Bible  days,  bat- 
tUng  with  mosquitoes  and  sun  rays,  lost  in  a 
white  crowd  of  worshipers  of  a  creed  that  scorns 
innovation  as  it  scorns  women  ?  Having,  with  a 
wet  towel  in  lieu  of  white  flag,  patched  up  a 
truce  with  the  sand- flies  and  mosquitoes,  he 
muses  peacefully  on  the  beauties  of  the  Moorish 
life,  and  the  music  of  water  plashing  from  a 
marble  basin  on  the  cool,  mosaic  pavement  below 
is  soothing  to  him  in  this  mood." 

The  exquisite  beauty  of  a  moonlit  evening,  the 
writer  observes,  is  felt  only  vaguely  by  the 
Syrian,  not  at  all  by  the  Moor  ;  * '  it  is  the  imper- 
turable  Englishman,  the  shopkeeper,  the  unro- 
mantic  slave  of  Shaitan  and  flussy^^  who  is 
impressed  by  it. 

By  Norwegian  Fjords. 

H.  Schutz- Wilson,  in  Gentleman  Sj  gives  a 
pleasing  account  of  a  tour  along  the  Norwegian 
coast.  Here  is  one  picture  : 
•  **The  body  supine  but  the  mind  active,  we 
saunter  down  the  great  Hardanger  Fjord.  It  is, 
perhaps,  a  quarter  to  half  a  mile  in  breadth. 
On  the  left,  islands,  and  beyond  them  the  sea  ; 
on  the  right,  hills,  which  grow  grander  and 
wilder  as  we  swim  along.  In  a  day  long,  long 
past,  all  these  romantic  fjords  were  filled  with 
ice.  On  our  day  the  sun  shone  softly  on  the 
Hardanger,  and  the  placid  sky  was  studded  with 
cirro-stratus  and  with  cumulus  clouds.  These 
fjords  are  often  very  deep.  We  hear  of  600  to 
SOD  fathoms,  and  the  ship  cannot  sometimes 
anchor.  Nowhere  is  water  purer,  clearer,  or 
more  lovely  in  tender  color.  The  reflections  of 
the  shore  are  most  vivid  in  the  mirror  of  the 
calm  fjord  ;  and  the  green  of  grass,  the  dark 
gray  of  rocks,  are  reflected  in  colors  which  sur- 
pass in  quality  the  hues  of  the  actual  objects. 
From  the  Hardanger  we  pass  into  the  S6r  Fjord. 
The  trees  chiefly  seen  are  pines,  alders,  birches  ; 
and,  now  and  then,  there  is  a  patch  of  coast 
which  looks  as  desolate  as  a  bit  of  Greenland 
shore.     At  last  our  ship  stops  at  Odde." 

With  the  Kirghiz  Tartars. 

A  single  instance  of  the  way  in  which  West- 
ern culture  is  flowing  through  Russian  universi- 
ties to  the  innermost  recesses  of  Asia  is  furnished 
by  Dr.  H.  Turner's  paper  in  the  July  Humanita- 
fWi.     The  son  of  a  Kirghiz  Sultan,  studying  at 


Moscow  University,  invited  the  writer  to  go 
home  with  him.  By  rail,  by  steamer,  and  by 
horse,  they  traveled  into  the  land  of  the  Kir- 
ghizes, and  the  English  guest  was  entertained  in 
their  tent,  or  tourta.      He  says  : 

"Viewed  from  the  ^outside,  a  tourta^  except 
when  it  is  quite  new,  looks  rather  like  a  large 
marquee- tent  that  is  very  dirty.  It  is,  however, 
constructed  differently.  A  circular  trelis-work 
of  wood  in  three  or  four  parts  forms  the  frame 
of  the  tourta.  From  this  trelis,  which  is  about 
four  and  a  half  feet  high,  branch  out  the  sup- 
ports for  the  roof.  These  supports  are  fastened 
to  a  wooden  hoop,  which  is  kept  in  position  by 
two  cross-pieces,  which  meet  at  right  angles  in 
the  center  of  the  circle.  This  frame  is  covered 
with  large  pieces  of  thick  felt,  which  overlap 
each  other,  and  reach  down  to  the  ground.  The 
felt,  which  covers  the  wooden  hoop  in  the  center, 
is  not  fastened  like  the  rest,  but  is  drawn  back- 
wards and  forwards,  as  occasion  requires,  by 
ropes  which  hang  down  the  sides  of  the  tourta. 
This  hole  admits  light  and  lets  out  smoke  when 
there  is  a  fire.  There  is  a  door  which  is  left 
open  during  the  day,  its  place  being  supplied  by 
a  piece  of  felt  or  mat.  At  night  the  door  is  fas- 
tened by  ropes  on  the  inside,  and  when  all  the 
inhabitants  are  out  during  the  day,  it  is  fastened 
with  a  padlock.  The  only  furniture  usually  is  a 
bedstead,  which  stands  opposite  the  door.  It  is 
generally  of  wood,  and  is  overlaid  with  bone, 
more  or  less  elaborately  carved." 

A  Nest  of  Rose  and  Palm  In  Sight  of  Alps. 

"  Bordighera,  Past  and  Present,"  is  the  theme 
of  a  pleasing  paper  in  the  Westminster  Review y 
by  W.  Miller,  who  describes  himself  as  one  of 
the  most  devoted  lovers  of  the  place."  Lying 
on  the  Riviera,  just  three  miles  beyond  the 
French  frontier,  it  has  one  of  the  worse  railroad 
services  to  be  found  in  Italy.  It  is  consequently 
isolated,  unspoiled,  and  unspotted  from  the  world. 
"  It  is  the  most  celebrated  place  in  Europe  for 
its  palms."  It  supplies  Rome  with  the  palms  re- 
quired for  Church  festivals.  It  has  a  great  trade 
in  roses  and  carnations.  George  Macdonald  is 
the  uncrowned  king  of  the  British  colony,  of 
which  Mr.  Clarence  Bicknell  and  Lord  Strath - 
more  are  distinguished  members.  Mr.  Miller 
says  : 

*  *  The  peculiar  charm  of  Bordighera  is  the 
great  number  and  variety  of  its  walks  and  drives. 
Each  of  the  valleys  near  it  abounds  in  picturesque 
sites,  where  villages  rise  on  the  side  of  olive- clad 
hills,  and  streams  meander  over  beds  of  stone 
between  vineyards  and  olive  yards.  These  vil- 
lages have  each  some  special  feature.  .  .  .  But 
one  need  not  stir  from  Bordighera  itself  to  find 
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picturesque  houses  and  charming  views.  While 
the  new  town  that  has  grown  up  down  in  the 
plain  near  tlie  sea  is  not  strtkinj^ly  inteiesting, 
the  old  town  on  the  capo  is  a.  model  of  a  njedieval 
city  on  a  small  scale,  with  its  high  walls,  its 
st^p  and  narrow  streets^  its  tall  houses,  and  its 
quaint  gateways,  one  of  them  still  bearing  the 
cross  of  St.  George,  emblem  of  the  Genoese 
Republic.  .  .  .  From  the  old  town  the  prospect 
is  splendid.  .  .  .  On  a  clear  day,  after  snow  has 
fallen  on  tlie  higli  peaks  of  the  Maritime  Alps, 
one  has  the  ailditioual  charm  of  a  glimpse  of 
Alpine  scenery  under  a  southern  sky." 


Wit 


:he  Heroes  of  the  Lifeboat. 


of  rare  richness  and  variety,  but  she  has  peo- 
pled the  place  with  as  sturdy  a  race  of  men 
SB  ever  braved  the  hurricane  or  gave  inspiration 
to  barda  of  heroic  song.  .  .  .  Aa  some  300 
vessels  past  the  ligbuhip  oS  Skagen  Point  every- 
day, and  as  near  that  lightship  there  it  a  very 


dangerous  reef,  the  services  of  the  Skagen  life- 
boatmen  are  more  often  needed  here  than  else- 
where on  the  Danish  coast. 

■'  Like  our  own  delightful  fishing  village  of 
Newlyn,  on  tha  Cornish  coast,  .  .  .  Skagen  and 
its  wild  surroundings  have  given  inspiration  to  a 


Mr.  A.  E.  Fletcher,  in  the  Windsor,  sketches 
what  he  calls  "A  Danish  Newlyn,"  the  fishing 
township  Skagen,  tlie  northern  tip  of  Denmark. 
Although  it  is  now  acces.«ible  by  rail,  Mr.  Fletcher 
does  not  anticipate  it  will  lose  its  unconventional 
character.  ' '  The  Skagen  folk  rather  pride  them- 
selves "  on  being  said  to  be  "beyond  the  con- 
fines of  civilization."  He  tells  liow  tlie  shifting 
sand-dunes  have  been  secui-ed  by  a  grass  called 
"marchalm,"  which  holds  the  grains  together, 
and  in  a  few  years  forms  a  soil  on  which  firs  can 
grow.  So  "thousands  of  acres  of  barren  sand 
have  been  converted  into  forest."     He  says  : 

"For  the  artist  and  man  of  letters  this  quaint 
seaboard  parish  is  never  likely  to  lose  its  charm. 
Not  only  has  Nature  here  as  a  colorist  done  some 
of  her  best  work,  producing  atmospheric  eflecte 


school  of  painters.  Tjiree  of  Denmark's  most 
famous  artists,  Peter  Severin  Kroyer,  Michael 
Peter  Ancher,  and  his  wife,  have  made  Skagen 
their  home  ;  and  other  artists,  not  only  from 
Denmark,  but  from  Norway  and  Sweden,  have 
chosen  it  from  time  to  time  as  their  headquarters. 
Kroyer  is  the  most  famous  of  this  group.  .  .  . 
Kroyer  is  now  generally  regarded  as  the  head  of 
the  new  school  of  Danish  painters  ;  that  is  to 
say,  the  school  which  has  broken  with  the  Eck- 
ersberg  tradition  which  dominated  Danish  art." 

Of  Kroyer  and  Ancher,  Mr.  Fletcher  says: 
"  Both  are  strong  and  inspiring  personalities,  pos- 
sessing the  modesty  of  genius  and  the  kindly  char- 
acteristics which  make  them  honored  and  beloved 
by  the  humble  fisberfolk  among  whom  they  live. " 

Mr.  Fletcher,  whose  paper  is  adorned  by  re- 
productions of  the  works  of  Kroyer  and  Ancher, 
closes  with  this  fine  remark  ; 

"The  more  I  study  the  works  of  Kroyer  and 
Ancher, — the  more  I  gaze  upon  the  sturdy  forius 
and  look  into  the  calm,  beautiful,  heroic  faces . 
they  have  grouped  and  painted, — the  less  I  won- 
der vby  Christ  should  have  chosen  fishermen  tor 
His  companions. " 
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THE  SPANISH  CAPITAL. 

UNDER  the  title  **  Migrations  of  the  Court," 
the  reasons  that  induced  Philip  II.  to  se- 
lect Madrid  for  the  capital  city  of  Spain  are  con- 
sidered in  a  short  historical  paper  by  the  Sr. 
Carlos  Cambronero,  in  Revista  Contempordnea , 
Madrid,  March  30.  The  opinion  usually  ac- 
cepted has  been  that  the  choice  of  Madrid  was 
made  by  the  king,  as  his  settled  judgment,  after 
a  careful  examination  of  the  suitableness  of  other 
places — Valladolid,  Barcelona,  Toledo,  Se villa, 
Bargee.  That  is  not  the  view  of  the  Sr.  Cam- 
bronero. In  his  opinion,  the  removal  of  the  court 
to  Madrid  was  temporary  in  its  purpose  ;  and  the 
king  then,  and  for  years  afterwards,  had  not  de- 
cided, or  even  considered  much,  the  question 
whether  Madrid  should  be  his  permanent  capital. 

WHY    MADRID    WAS    CHOSEN. 

The  reasons  influencing  Philip  seem  to  have 
been  of  a  personal  character.  His  father,  the 
Emperor  Charles  V.,  and  Philip,  too,  liked 
Madrid.  Both  spent  a  considerable  part  of  their 
lives  there.  A  document  in  the  municipal  ar- 
chives, in  sixteenth -century  writing,  gives  the 
years  and  parts  of  years  during  which  Madrid  was 
the  royal  residence  between  1529  and  1547.  The 
visits  were  numerous,  and  on  four  occasions  the 
court  remained  an  entire  year.  Perhaps  there  is 
a  touch  of  satire  in  the  Sr.  Cambronero's  remark, 
that  father  and  son  ''  needed  to  have  very  favor- 
able inclinations  toward  it  to  remain  in  Madrid  a 
whole  year."  Even  so  late  as  1597. — the  year 
before  the  death  of  Philip  XL, — the  question 
whether  the  city  should  be  the  king's  permanent 
oflBcial  residence  seems  to  have  been  undecided. 

The  reason  that  had  most  to  do  witli  Philip's 
residence  in  Madrid  is  probably  the  one  to  which 
Cambronero  gives  the  most  weight.  '  <  One  of 
the  causes  that  undoubtedly  contributed  to  the 
permanence  of  the  court  in  Madrid  was,  with- 
out doubt,  the  purpose  which  Philip  1 1 .  had  of 
building  the  monastery  of  San  Lorenzo  in  the 
Escorial  ;  and  it  is  understood  that  he  had  to  re- 
side in  a  neighboring  place  in  order  to  inspect 
the  work  often — a  thing  that  presented  difficulties 
if  the  monarch  were  in  Toledo,  which  was  the  city 
where  he  had  at  the  time  his  official  residence. 

After  the  accession  of  Philip  111.,  the  court 
migrated  to  Valladolid,  But  that  made  trouble. 
Id  Madrid  there  were  buildings  and  lodgings  for 
officialdom,  and  the  husinc^ss  of  tra<le.snion  had 
fin*own  proportionately.  In  Valladolid,  though 
the  king  and  his  immediate  retinue  had  accom- 
modation in  the  palace  of  the  Dukir  of  Lernia, 
there  was  not  adequate  lodjring  for  the  rest  of  the 
court  and  its  followers.  The  king  said  they  were 
hurling  curses  in  Madrid  because  the  court  was 


going  away,  and  in  Valladolid  because  it  was 
quartering  itself  there.  But  Madrid  wanted  the 
return  of  the  court  at  any  cost,  and  the  gracious 
consent  of  his  majesty  was  obtained  when  the 
corregidor  of  the  city  offered,  in  the  name  of  the 
citizens,  250,000  ducats,  payable  in  ten  years, 
with  a  sixth  part  of  the  city  rentals. 


THE  BRAINS  OF  WOMEN. 

MR.  ALEXANDER  SUTHERLAND  writes, 
in  the  Nineteenth  Century ,  upon  ' '  Woman's 
Brain."  Mr.  Sutherland  points  out  that,  as  the 
result  of  recent  investigations,  it  is  proved  that 
the  average  man  has  from  10  to  12  per  cent, 
more  brain -weight  than  the  average  woman  ; 
but,  in  proportion  to  the  weight  of  her  body, 
woman  has  6  per  cent,  more  brain  than  man  has. 
Her  average  runs  about  .50  oz.  of  brain  for  every 
pound  of  weight  in  her  body,  while  man,  in  pro- 
portion to  his  body,  has  only  .47  oz.  But 
smaller  animals  always  have  bigger  brains  in  pro- 
portion than  larger  animals.  A  terrier  has  six 
times  as  much  brain,  in  proportion  to  his  weight, 
as  a  Newfoundland  dog  ;  and  a  baby  has,  in  pro- 
portion to  its  weight,  five  times  as  much  brain  as 
its  father.  Mr.  Sutherland  mentions  many  curi- 
ous methods  of  comparison,  one  of  the  oldest  of 
which  is  to  compare  the  weight  of  the  brain  to 
that  of  the  thigh-bone.  He  himself  has  been 
making  many  experiments  on  the  brains  of  fishes 
and  birds,  and  he  finds  that  in  the  case  of  fish 
the  surface  of  the  brain  is  in  proportion  to  the 
length  of  the  individual. 

As  we  rise  in  the  scale,  the  size  of  the  brain 
grows  less  and  less,  depending  on  the  size  of  the 
animal.  But,  on  the  whole,  he  says  that  *'  how- 
ever or  wherever  we  make  the  inquiry,  it  is  al- 
ways seen  that  when  men  and  women  are  of 
equal  height  and  equal  weight,  the  men  have 
something  like  10  per  cent,  more  brain  than  the 
women."  The  average  brain  of  a  man  of  genius 
is  only  9.3  per  cent,  more  than  that  of  the  ordi- 
nary individual  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  average 
woman  is  to  the  average  man  as  the  average  man 
is  to  the  man  of  genius,  if  the  weight  of  brains 
were  to  settle  it.  Lest  the  average  male  should 
be  inclined  to  vaunt  himself  unduly  over  his  sis- 
ters, Mr.  Sutherland  tells  him  that  **even  if  it 
should  be  ilemonstrated  that  the  average  woman, 
because  she  had  10  per  cent,  less  brain  weight, 
had  therefore  1 0  per  cent,  less  intellectual  capac- 
ity than  the  avera^^e  man,  it  still  has  to  be  re- 
membered that  even  then  90  per  cent,  of  the 
women  are  the  equals  of  90  per  cent,  of  the  men  ; 
and  this  would  seem  to  imply  that  the  average 
man  has  to  recognize  about  40  per  cent,  of  the 
women  as  being  his  superiors  in  intellect." 
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THE  CENTURY. 

MRS.  AMELIA  GERE  MASON  writes,  in  the  Au- 
gust Century y  of  '*  The  Decadence  of  Manners," 
and  she  is  especially  hard  on  the  modern  girl.  With 
an  apology  to  the  many  exceptions,  she  says  : 

"  This  typical  girl  of  the  day  puts  on  mannish  airs  with 
mannish  clothes,  spices  her  talk  with  slang,  not  always 
of  the  choicest — tosses  her  pretty  head  in  proud  defi- 
ance as  she  puts  down  her  parents,  her  elders,  and  her 
superiors  ;  indeed,  she  admits  no  superiors,  though  this 
scion  of  equality  does  admit  inferiors  and  snubs  them 
without  mercy, — pronounces  a  final  opinion  on  subjects 
of  which  she  does  not  know  even  the  alphabet ;  shows 
neither  respect  for  white  hairs  nor  consideration  for 
favors  which  she  claims  as  a  right,  and  calls  all  this 
'swell,'  or  'smart,'  and  a  proper  expression  of  her 
fashionable,  or  unfashionable,  independence." 

Mr.  John  Burroughs,  the  naturalist- poet,  who  was  a 
member  of  the  Harriman  Expedition  to  the  Northwest, 
describes  his  experiences  in  that  party  under  the  title 
"Summer  Holidays  in  Alaskan  Waters."  A  large  part 
of  his  story  is  taken  up  with  the  island  of  Kadiak  and 
the  region  thereabouts.  The  village  of  Kadiak  is  a 
place  of  700  or  800  people,  with  only  a  sprinkling  of 
Americans,  and  is,  according  to  Mr.  Burroughs,  a  most 
peaceful,  rural,  and  Arcadia-like  place.  The  winters 
are  not  very  cold,  seldom  below  zero,  and  the  summers 
are  not  hot,  rarely  up  to  80.  Mr.  Booker  T.  Washing- 
ton, principal  of  the  Tuskegee  Normal  and  Industrial 
Institute,  and  one  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  the 
negro  race  in  America  to-day,  writes  on  "The  Mont- 
gomery Race  Conference,"  recently  held  in  Alabama. 
Mr.  Washington  thinks  that  this  conference  helps  in 
large  measure  the  '*  Silent  South  ; "  and  he  gives  the 
conference  much  importance,  because  the  white  man  of 
the  South  must,  of  course,  be  a  very  important  factor  in 
any  settlement  of  the  race  problem.  Mr.  Washington 
feels  that  the  Montgomery  Conference  has  served  a  very 
useful  purpose,  and  that  it  will  lead  to  a  very  useful 
first-hand  investigation  of  the  negro's  real  condition. 


HARPER'S  MAGAZINE. 

HARPER'S  MAGAZINE  for  August  is,  like  most 
of  the  popular  illustrated  magazines,  very 
largely  given  over  to  fiction  and  lighter  features  ap- 
propriate to  the  midsummer  season.  In  an  essay  on 
"English  and  American  Elections,"  Mr.  Sydney  Brooks 
calls  America  the  paradi.se  of  the  political  speaker. 
"  The  people  in  front  of  him  are  all  of  his  way  of  think- 
ing, and  whatever  he  says  'goes.'  lie  is  never  inter- 
rupted, or  howled  down,  or  forced  to  explain  things,  or 
dragged  into  an  argument.  He  would  be  as  surprised 
as  the  parson  in  his  pulpit  to  have  any  of  his  state- 
ments questioned.  In  England  things  are  far  other- 
wise. If  an  English  audience  does  not  like  a  speaker  or 
the  manner  of  liis  speech,  it  tells  him  .so  at  once  ;  that 
saves  a  lot  of  time,  and  teaches  a  public  man  to  respect 
his  listeners." 

AN  AFRICAN  JOURNEY. 

Capt.  M.  S.  Wellby  contributes  to  the  number  an 
excellent  travc4  sketch,  'i  Among  Central  African  Sav- 
ages," descriptive  of  his  experiences  last  year  in  the 


vast  expanse  of  unknown  country  lying  between  the 
Abyssinian  capital  and  the  White  Nile.  One  of  the 
strange  sights  he  tells  of  is  the  giant  tribe  of  Turkanas. 
After  traveling  through  the  wilderness,  his  party 
reached  the  edge  of  a  forest,  and  found  traces  of  camels 
and  human  beings.  A  little  way  in  the  wood  they 
came  across  men  of  this  tribe,  who  showed  fear  and 
curiosity  rather  than  hostility.  He  describes  them  as 
men  of  prodigious  size,  many  of  them  actually  giants, 
with  a  mass  of  thick,  carefully  woven  hair  hanging 
over  their  broad  shoulders,  right  down  to  the  waist. 
They  carried  extraordinarily  long  spears,  and  were 
magnificent  specimens  of  savage  strength. 


SCRIBNER'S  MAGAZINE. 

THE  August  Scrihner^s  is  the  fiction  number  of  that 
periodical,  which  comes  annually  in  that  month. 
There  are  short  stories  by  Albert  Bigelow  Paine,  James 
Raymond  Perry,  George  Hibbard,  and  a  very  striking 
series  of  illustrations  in  color,  giving  midsummer  sen- 
timents, drawn  by  Henry  McCarter.  Mr.  Ernest  Seton- 
Thorap.son  begins  the  number  with  his  story  of  a  coyote, 
"Tito;"  and  besides  this  the  only  imaginative  article 
of  the  number  is  Mr.  Richard  Harding  Davis'  **  Preto- 
ria in  War  Time."  Mr.  Davis  writes  of  Pretoria  as  he 
saw  it  before  its  evacuation  by  the  Boers,  but  after 
most  of  the  important  actions  of  the  war.  Mr.  Davis' 
interest  was,  of  course,  challenged  chiefiy  by  the  per- 
sonality of  Paul  Kriiger,  whom  he  interviewed.  He 
.says  that  the  Boer  President  is  to-day  the  man  of  the 
greatest  interest  to  all  the  world — "a  man  who,  while 
he  will  probably  rank  as  a  statesman  with  Lincoln,  Bis- 
marck, and  Gladstone,  lives  in  the  capital  of  his  repub- 
lic as  simply  as  a  village  lawyer."  Of  President  KrUger 
personally,  Mr.  Davis  says  :  "  The  thing  that  impressed 
me  first  was  that,  in  spite  of  his  many  years,  his  great 
frame  and  height  gave  you  an  impression  of  strength 
and  power  which  was  increased  by  the  force  he  was  able 
to  put  into  his  gestures.  He  gesticulated  awkwardly, 
but  with  the  vigor  of  a  young  man,  throwing  out  his 
hand  as  if  he  were  pitching  a  quoit,  and  opening  his 
great  fingers  and  clinching  them  again  in  a  menacing 
fist  with  which  he  struck  upon  his  knee.  When  he  spoke 
he  looked  neither  at  the  state  secretary  nor  at  me,  but 
out  into  the  street ;  and  when  he  did  look  at  one,  his 
eyes  held  no  expression,  but  were  like  those  in  a  jade- 
idol.  His  whole  face — chiefiy,  I  think,  because  of  the 
eyes — was  like  a  heavy  waxen  mask.  In  speaking,  his 
lips  moved,  and  most  violently,  but  every  other  feature 
of  his  face  remained  absolutely  set.  In  his  ears  he  wore 
little  gold  rings  ;  and  his  eyes,  which  were  red  and 
seared  with  some  disease,  were  protected  from  the  light 
by  great  gold-rimmed  spectacles  of  dark  glass  with 
wire  screens. 

M'CLURE'S  MAGAZINE. 

IN  the  August  McClure'ft,  there  are  articles  by  Lieu- 
tenant-Commander Gillmore,  describing  his  expe- 
riences as  a  captive  among  tlie  Filipinos,  and  by  J.  D. 
Whelpley,  telling  of  Russia's  proposition  to  the  United 
States  to  make  an  international  wheat  corner,  which  we 
have  quoted  in  another  department.  A  series  of  storieM 
begins,  "  True  Stories  from  the  Under- World,"  by  Josiah 
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Flynt  and  Francis  Walton— men  who  have  spent  many 
years  in  studying  the  criminal  classes  by  living  among 
them.  The  first  story  is  called  "  In  the  Matter  of  *  His 
Nibs,' "  and  gives  a  graphic  conception  of  the  way  jus- 
tice is  meted  out  to  criminals  in  New  York  when  the 
criminal's  victim  has  a  pull.  An  unusual  magazine 
feature  is  contributed  by  Mr.  William  D.  Hulbert,  in 
his  '*  Pointers  from  a  Porcupine  Quill,"  and  Mr.  Dug- 
more,  in  illustrations  from  photographs  of  wild  porcu- 
pines he  has  taken  to  explain  Mr.  Hulbert's  text.  The 
present  prevailing  taste  for  nature  study  will  have  no 
better  food  than  such  animal  character  sketches  as  Mr. 
Hulbert's.  The  remainder  of  the  magazine  is  taken  up 
with  short  stories,  and  with  the  Rev.  John  Watson's 
"The  Life  of  the  Master,"  which  has  reached  the  period 
in  Christ's  life  of  the  warning  to  the  rich  and  the  home 
at  Bethany. 

THE  COSMOPOLITAN. 

IN  the  August  Cosmopolitan^  Mr.  John  Brisben 
Walker  heads  his  arraignment  of  England  with 
the  title,  **  The  Republic  of  the  United  States  of  Great 
Britain."  He  quotes  Victor  Hugo's  prophecy  that  "  Eng- 
land, the  oligarchy,  will  perish  by  violence  as  Venice 
died;  England,  the  people,  is  immortal."  He  says  that 
the  thinkers  of  the  world  who  most  admire  the  English 
people  have  watched  eagerly  the  fight  in  South  Africa, 
in  the  hope  that  the  beginning  of  Victor  Hugo's  predic- 
tion was  at  hand.  Mr.  Walker  thinks  it  is  only  a  ques- 
tion of  time  when  England  will  take  a  republican  form 
of  government,  and  that  it  will  probably  be  a  great 
shock,  arising,  perhaps,  from  some  international  compli- 
cation, which  will  bring  about  the  change.  Mr.  Walker 
contends  that  Great  Britain  has  no  more  right  to  be  in 
power  in  India  than  she  has  to  be  in  power  in  Japan, 
and  that  if  she  were  not  in  India  that  country  would 
work  out  its  salvation  as  Japan  is  doing.  He  believes 
that  the  fight  of  the  Boers  was,  perhaps  unconsciously, 
for  two  great  republics  that  are  certain  to  come — the 
republic  of  the  United  South  African  States  and  the 
republic  of  the  United  States  of  Great  Britain. 

IS  THIS  THE  LAST  PARIS  EXPOSITION  ? 

The  August  number  of  the  Cosmopolitan  opens  with 
an  article  by  Mr.  Stead  on  the  Paris  Exposition,  in 
which  he  says  that,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  exposi- 
tion is  much  more  popular  with  visitors  than  with  Pari- 
sians. It  is  now  quite  possible  that  this  may  be  the 
last  world's  show  held  in  Paris.  England  began  the 
series  of  international  expositions  in  18.51  ;  but  since 
then  Paris,  as  the  world  capital,  has  been  regarded  as 
the  natural  site  of  all  such  world's  fairs.  Now,  how- 
ever, in  the  opinion  of  many  Parisians,  it  is  time  for 
other  countries  to  undertake  the  duty.  So  general  is 
this  feeling,  that  there  are  some  who  attribute  the  defeat 
of  the  Republicans  by  the  Nationalists  at  the  recent 
municipal  elections  in  no  small  measure  to  the  unpopu- 
larity of  the  Exposition.  A  very  shrewd  and  dispas- 
.sionate  observer,  whose  position  as  the  conductor  of  a 
widely  circulated  review  hrinejs  him  into  close  touch 
with  every  shade  of  political  and  social  opinion,  has 
given  it  as  his  opinion  that  there  will  be  no  more  expo- 
sitions in  Paris.  This  writer,  whom  Mr.  Stead  quotes 
at  length,  thinks  that  the  effect  of  the  exhibitions  on 
Paris  are  by  no  means  wholesome.  The  exposition  time 
is  nothing  more  than  a  prolonged  f^te,  in  which  every 
is  more  or  less  given  up  to  pleasure-seeking ;  and 


this  is  not  conducive  to  health,  by  any  means,  when 
taken  in  such  large  doses. 

WHAT  THE  WAR  HAS  DONE  FOR  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

Mr.  Frank  R.  Roberson,  in  his  article  "With  Boer 
and  Briton,"  gives  an  inside  view  of  the  fighting  camps 
and  the  fighting  leaders  of  both  sides  in  South  Africa. 
He  says  the  conclusion  of  the  war  will  be  the  starting- 
point  of  new  enterprises  and  enormous  developments 
of  trade  and  commerce  all  over  the  world  with  South 
Africa,  from  the  Zambesi  to  the  Cape.  "  It  behooves 
the  United  States  not  to  be  left  behind  in  the  general 
competition  for  the  good  things  which  this  country  has 
to  offer.  The  prevailing  feeling  in  South  Africa  is  that 
the  war  has  been  a  godsend.  It  has  given  the  British 
army  an  experience  it  could  not  otherwise  have  at- 
tained. It  has  taught  the  Boer  much,  enlarged  his 
horizon,  and  will  eventually  lessen  his  hatred  of  the 
individual  Englishman  and  increase  his  own  comforts 
and  liberties."  _ 

UPPINCOTT'S  MAGAZINE. 

THE  August  LippincotVs  begins,  as  usual,  with  a 
complete  novel — "The  Sign  of  the  Seven  Sins," 
by  Mr.  William  Le  Queux.  A  chapter  from  Virginia 
T.  Peacock's  forthcoming  volume,  "Belles  of  America," 
is  printed,  giving  a  sketch  of  the  life  of  Theodosia  Burr, 
the  daughter  of  Aaron  Burr,  and  the  great  favorite  of 
that  curious  man.  From  the  time  Theodosia  Burr 
reached  her  fourteenth  year  she  had  her  place  at  the 
head  of  her  father's  household,  and  was  his  inseparable 
companion,  "her  playful  wit  illuminating  his  powers 
of  relaxation  ;  her  steadfast  courage  and  strength,  her 
very  presence,  constituting  the  most  pow^erful  bulwark 
of  his  defense  in  the  darkest  hours  of  his  life." 

One  of  the  last  pieces  of  work  of  the  late  Stephen 
Crane  is  printed  in  this  number  of  Lippincott's,  in  the 
series  which  that  writer  was  contributing  on  "Great 
Battles  of  the  World."  Crane  calls  this  "A  Swede's 
Campaign  in  Germany  "  — the  invasion  of  the  Teutonic 
territory  by  Gustavus  Adolphus  in  1630.  There  is  a 
short  story  by  E.  F.  Benson,  the  author  of  "Dodo,"  and 
other  contributions  of  fiction  and  verse. 


OUTING. 

IN  the  August  Outing,  Mr.  Duffield  Osborne  under- 
takes a  serious  task  in  attempting  to  give  a  pre- 
scription for  "A  Common-Sense  Swimming  Lesson" 
that  will  be  appropriate  for  a  timid,  nervous  woman 
or  a  delicate  child.  Mr.  Osborne  boldly  says  that  the 
accepted  methods  of  teaching  swimming,  by  taking  the 
pupil  into  water  three  feet  or  more  deep  and  explain- 
ing the  motions  of  the  breast-stroke,  are  entirely  wrong. 
He  assumes  that  the  desirable  thing  is  to  get  the  pupil 
to  attain  the  instinctive,  natural  mode  of  swimming, 
which  nearly  all  animals  have.  He  argues  that  this 
instinctive  motion  of  animals  in  water  is  to  kick  out 
the  legs  alternately  and  paddle  with  the  arms  ;  in  other 
words,  the  "dog-fashion"  swimming,  which  one  can 
see  practised  wherever  boys  get  a  holiday  near  the 
water  in  the  summer-time.  "  Take  your  pupil,  then," 
he  says,  "in  about  three  and  a  half  or  four  feet  of  wa- 
ter :  impress  upon  her  the  fact  that  almost  any  motion 
of  hands  and  feet  will  keep  her  mouth  above  water; 
then  show  her  the  *  dog-fashion '  movement,  and  see 
that  she  understands  it  as  far  as  the  action  of  her  hands 
is  concerned.    Tell  her  all  she  needs  to  do  with  her  feet 
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is  to  kick  them  out  slowly  and  alternately.  Ton  will 
be  surprised  to  find  how  readily  she  takes  to  it.  Now, 
promise  her  that  you  will  not  let  her  go  under,  and  hook 
one  finger  in  her  belt  behind  ;  then  tell  her  to  strike  out 
slowly,  as  directed."  Mr.  Osborne  contends  that  every 
one  ought  to  know  how  to  swim,  and  that  it  is  easy  to 
teach  any  one  by  this  method. 

THE  HOUSE-BOAT  FOR  AMERICANS. 

Mr.  Charles  Ledyard  Norton  writes  on  "The  Prac- 
tical House-boat,"  and  advocates  that  method  of  recrea- 
tion as  highly  appropriate  to  American  uses  as  well  as 
to  the  English.  He  says  it  is  possible  to  build  a  one- 
storied  structure  twelve  feet  by  thirty,  and,  say,  seven 
or  eight  feet  high,  for  about  $300.  This  may  be  fioated 
on  anything  from  pine  logs,  at  $2.50  apiece,  or  empty 
oil-barrels,  up  to  a  handsome  vessel.  With  such  an 
aquatic  edifice  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  Shrewsbury 
rivers  in  summer,  and  the  narrow  bays  and  inlets  of 
Florida  in  winter,  can  be  navigated  with  great  safety 
and  pleasure  ;  and  Mr.  Norton  highly  commends  this 
way  of  taking  a  vacation  for  those  who  care  for  the 
water,  and  who  do  not  wish  to  spend  a  great  deal  of 
money.  He  says  that  no  less  than  eighteen  persons  can 
live  comfortably  on  a  house-boat  of  moderate  propor- 
tions. There  are  many  features  in  this  number  of 
Outing  appealing  especially  to  sportsmen,  and  nearly 
all  of  them  are  very  handsomely  illustrated.  One  of 
the  most  striking  contributions  is  Mr.  A.  Henry  Savage 
Landor's  description  of  **  Racing  for  the  Kata,"  in  which 
he  describes  the  sports  of  the  Tibetans. 


MUNSEY'S  MAGAZINE. 

MUNSEyS  for  August  opens  with  a  very  compre- 
hensive and  beautifully  illustrated  article,  "His 
Majesty  the  Thoroughbred,"  by  Harry  P.  Mawson,  in 
which  the  story  of  the  racing  horse  is  told  from  the  time 
he  is  foaled  until  he  is  a  champion.  The  American  thor- 
oughbred horse  has  been  in  development  about  four  hun- 
dred years,  since  his  remote  ancestor  was  brought  to  the 
N^W  World  by  the  early  settlers  in  Virginia.  The  South 
has,  indeed,  always  been  the  real  home  of  the  race-horse, 
though  it  was  in  the  North  that  racing  first  became  a 
business.  Mr.  Mawson  warns  us  against  the  error  of 
calling  the  American  trotter  a  thoroughbred.  That 
title  applies  properly  only  to  the  running  horse.  The 
trotter  can  be  "standard  lired,"  but  no  more.  The  best 
trotters  have,  however,  a  strong  infusion  of  thorough- 
bred blood  in  their  veins.  Mr.  Mawson  says  that  on  the 
stock-farms  of  California,  Montana,  Virginia,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Connecticut,  New  York,  and  New  Jersey,  where 
the  champion  race* horses  are  produced,  it  is  necessary 
to  spend  $125  for  the  actual  expenses  of  a  colt's  first 
year.  This  does  not  take  into  consideration  interest  on 
the  investment,  insurance,  and  the  many  serious  losses. 
The  stock-raiser  has  to  sell  his  colt  at  a  year  old  for 
$500  in  order  to  make  a  profit.  About  one  in  ten  of 
the  well-bred  yearlings  develops  into  a  race-horse,  so 
that  the  people  who  pay  the  $500  do  not  average  up 
very  well.  Mr.  Mawson  tells  us  that  the  famous  racing 
men  of  America,  August  Belmont,  William  C.  Whitney, 
the  Messrs.  Keene,  and  Pierre  fjorillard,  spend  from 
$50,000  to  $75,000  each  per  year  to  gratify  their  love  for 
thoroughbreds,  and  that  their  compensation  comes 
chiefiy  in  satisfying  their  ambition  to  win  races  with 
thoroughbreds  raised  on  their  own  stock-farms,  and  to 
maintain  a  high  standard  of  the  sport  in  this  country. 


HOW  TRAIN  SCHEDULES  ARE  MADE. 

Mr.  Herbert  E.  Hamblen,  the  railway  engineer-nov- 
elist, explains  the  complicated  mysteries  of  "  Running 
a  Train."  He  says  that  days  and  weeks  before  a  new 
train  is  put  on  the  schedule  the  general  and  division 
superintendents  strain  their  minds  in  devising  ways 
and  means  to  get  the  new  train  over  the  road  in  the 
time  demanded  without  disrupting  the  existing  har- 
mony. It  is  absolutely  impossible  for  the  human 
brain  to  successfully  cope  with  the  tangled  mess  of 
trains,  stations,  and  times,  and  the  general  superintend- 
ent and  his  people  have  recourse  to  mechanical  aid. 

"  A  board  is  prepared  with  a  set  of  parallel  lines 
drawn  vertically  across  it.  Each  line  represents  a  sta- 
tion on  the  road.  Another  set  of  lines  cross  the  first  at 
right  angles.  Each  of  these  represents  a  minute  in  the 
twenty-four-hour  day ;  therefore,  there  are  1,440  of 
them.  At  the  intersection  of  the  lines,  holes  are^  made 
to  receive  pins  with  colored  heads,  each  color  represents 
ing  a  certain  train. 

"Now,  let  us  suppose  that  train  No.  1  leaves 
New  York  at  1.05  A.M.  The  pin  whose  color  represents 
that  train  is  inserted  in  the  hole  where  the  1.05  A.M. 
line  crosses  the  New  York  line,  and  a  thread  of  the 
same  color  is  hitched  to  it.  It  is  now  a  very  simple 
matter  to  go  on  putting  pins  in  the  station-holes  where 
the  train*s  time-line  intersects  the  station-line.  By  car- 
rying the  thread  along  with  the  pins,  the  train's  diago- 
nal course  across  the  board  is  easily  followed." 

THE  JEWISH  COLONY  IN  NEW  YORK. 

Katherine  Hoffman,  in  her  descriptive  article  on  the 
New  York  Ghetto,  gives  a  good  picture  of  "  Little  Ru»> 
sia,"  on  the  lower  east  side  of  New  York,  where  most  of 
the  immigrant  Hebrews  have  settled.  This  community 
leads  the  orthodox  Jewish  life,  their  domestic  affairs 
being  almost  as  largely  determined  by  the  Hebraic  law 
as  are  their  public  ceremonials.  The  writer  says  that 
it  is  only  among  the  first  generation  that  the  peculiarly 
Jewish  customs  prevail.  Children  bom  in  this  country 
generally  adopt  its  conventional  ways ;  the  youths 
shave,  girls  wear  hats,  and  year  by  year  there  is  less  to 
mark  the  children  of  the  Ghetto  from  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  the  world  beyond  the  Ghetto. 

THE  PORTO  RICAN  AS  A  CITIZEN. 

Gen.  Roy  Stone,  in  his  article  on  "  Porto  Rico  and  Its 
Future,"  attempt-s  to  do  away  with  the  idea  in  America 
that  the  Porto  Rican  is  almost  savage.  He  believes 
that  while  inferior  to  the  average  American  in  energy 
and  education,  the  islander  is  our  superior  in  courtesy 
and  hospitality;  that  he  makes  an  excellent  soldier  and 
a  good  laborer,  and  that  he  will  in  time  he  a  very  cred- 
itable American  citizen. 


THE  LADIES'  HOME  JOURNAL. 

THE  Ladies^  Howe  Journal  is  more  than  usually 
varied,  ingenious,  and  striking  in  it^s  illustration 
of  the  lighter  features  appropriate  for  vacation  time. 
An  excellent  piece  of  nature  study  is  Alaric  Stone's 
"  My  Summer  with  Some  Chipmunks."  "A  Girl  College 
Graduate''  collects  some  very  amusing  storiea  of  "Col- 
lege Girls'  Larks  and  Pranks,"  which  show  that  in  in- 
genuity and  daring  the  softer  sex  is  but  little  behind 
the  college  boy  when  it  comes  to  having  fun.  Mr. 
Samuel  S.  Kingdon  tells  of  "The  Haunted  Houses  of 
New  England,"  and  Mrs.  Hermann  Kotzschmar  gives, 
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with  very  pretty  sentiment,  ''The  Story  of  HSong"— 
Schabert'S  **  My  Lady  Sleeps/'  In  his  series  of  articles 
'*A  Missionary  in  the  Great  West,"  Mr.  Cyrus  Town- 
send  Brady  gives  an  impressive  idea  of  the  hardships 
that  the  Western  bishops  have  to  endure.  He  says 
the  Western  dioceses  are  bishop-killers  at  best.  ''No, 
that  is  unjust ;  it  is  the  Church  herself  which  kills  her 
bishops.  She  puts  them  in  positions  where  their  facili- 
ties are  taxed  to  the  utmost.  Naturally,  she  gives  them 
rank,  position,  a  bare  living  ;  and  then  loads  upon  their 
shoulders,  if  they  be  men,  as  they  always  are,  who  see 
the  opportunities,  grasp  the  responsibilities,  and  en- 
deavor to  fulfill  the  obligations  of  their  position.s,  bur- 
dens too  heavy  for  any  mortal  man  to  bear.  She  pro- 
vides them  with  little  money — a  mere  pittance,  indeed, 
in  comparison  with  their  needs;  gives  them  h  tew 
men,  not  always  those  that  are  best  suited  to  effectually 
advance  the  work,  and  expects  themjto  go  forward." 

HOW  COLLEGE  GIKLS   EAKN  THEIR   EXPENSES. 

A  graduate  of  Cornell  University  tells  many  ways  by 
which  a  girl  can  work  her  way  through  college.  Some 
of  these  ways  are  by  teaching  dancing  and  piano- 
playing,  working  for  the  university  in  the  general  and 
department  libraries  or  the  telephone  office,  playing 
the  g^'mnasium  piano,  singing  in  the  university  choir, 
caring  for  laboratory  apparatus,  doing  clerical  work 
for  professors  and  the  university  authorities,  and  an- 
swering the  ni^ht-bells  in  the  dormitories.  There  are 
free  scholarships  and  valuable  prizes  for  apt  pupils ; 
and  among  many  other  forms  of  employment  this 
writer  cites  hair-dressing,  conducting  an  agency  for 
ladies'  clothes,  selling  letter-paper,  gloves,  etc.,  and 
cleaning  and  mending.  Then  some  clever  verse-makers 
make  part  of  their  expenses  by  writing  advertisements; 
others,  with  the  artistic  sense,  sell  cover  designs  ;  and, 
in  short,  it  seems  that  there  is  scarcely  a  thing  a  woman 
can  do  which  is  not  now  considered  appropriate  and 
effective  in  helping  a  girl  to  go  through  college. 


THE  ATLANTIC   MONTHLY. 

PRESIDENT  ARTHUR  T.  HADLEY,  of  Yale,  oi)ens 
the  Atlantic  Monthly  for  August  with  an  article 
on  "  Political  Ekiucation."  He  notes  the  growing  demand 
on  our  schools  and  colleges  for  a  fuller  political  educa- 
tion, in  consequence  of  the  danger  of  the  constant  pres- 
sure toward  specialized  training  in  its  sacrifice  of  the 
general  basis  of  higher  education.  He  recognizes  the 
high  importance  of  training  for  citizenship,  but  he  calls 
special  attention  to  the  danger  of  mistakes  as  t«  the 
particular  kind  of  training  which  will  really  secure  the 
result  we  desire.  In  the  first  place,  he  contends  that 
true  political  education  is  not  by  any  means  a  study  of 
facts  about  civil  government.  "  A  man  might  pos.sess  a 
vast  knowledge  with  regard  to  the  workings  of  our 
social  and  political  machinery  and  yet  be  absolutely 
untrained  in  those  things  which  make  a  good  citizen." 
In  short.  President  Hadley  contends  that  it  is  character 
and  an  enlightened  public  opinion  which  make  good 
government  possible,  and  not  by  any  means  a  special 
knowledge  of  the  science  of  civics. 

SrBMAKINE  TUIANCn'LATION'. 

Mr.  Sylvester  Baxter  gives  a  very  interesting  expljv- 
nation  of  a  new  system  of  submarine  signaling — a  mod- 
ern method  by  which  a  ves.sel  ent**ring  a  harlxir  in  driv- 
ing storms  or  puzzling  fogs  is  able  to  determine  her 


position  by  acoustic  triaugulation.  The  system  has 
been  elaborated  by  Mr.  Arthur  J.  Mundy,  of  Boston. 
By  this  system  a  bell  is  rung  by  electrical  communica- 
tions under  water,  from  the  vessel  which  desires  to  de- 
termine its  exact  position.  By  a  formula  ea.sy  of  appli- 
•  cation  for  even  the  most  unlettered  mariners,  the  ves- 
sel's position  is  reckoned  by  observing  sound-signals 
transmitted  from  stations  erected  off  the  entrance  of 
the  harbor,  on  just  the  same  principle  that  surveyors 
are  enabled  to  fix  very  definitely  the  location  of  any 
point  where  they  may  chance  to  be  by  determining  its 
relation  to  the  position  of  three  other  points  in  sight 
whose  location  is  known  with  exactnes.s. 

OTHEH   ARTICLES. 

Mr.  Rollin  L.  Hartt  describes  "The  lowans,''  the 
agriculturist  inhabitants  of  a  State  without  cities — a 
State  that  will  build  a  #3,(HK),000  State  capital  and 
not  steal  a  penny  ;  a  State  absolutely  free  of  debt ; 
a  State  which  Mr.  Hartt  puts  in  three  words:  corn, 
cow,  and  hog  ;— just  as  Scotland  was  put  in  five  words  : 
Scott,  Burn.s,  heather,  whiskey,  and  religion.  Mr. 
Frederic  Bancroft,  the  historian,  writing  on  "Some 
Radicals  as  Statesmen,"  estimates  in  historical  perspec- 
tive the  figures  of  Chase,  Sumner,  Adams,  and  Stevens. 
We  have  reviewed  in  another  department  Prof.  Mark 
B.  Dunneirs  article  on  "  Our  Rights  in  China.'* 


THE   FORUM. 

IN  our  department  of  "Leading  Articles  of  the 
Month,"  we  have  dealt  with  Mr.  Williams  C.  Fox's 
paper  on  "Our  Relations  with  Germany,"  and  with  the 
articles  on  "  Kiaochou  :  A  German  Colonial  Experi- 
ment," and  "Chinese  Civilization:  The  Ideal  and  the 
Actual,"  by  Mr.  Charles  Denby,  .fr.,  and  Dr.  D.  Z.  Shef- 
field, respectively,  appearing  in  the  July  number  of 
the  For  urn. 

THE  SINCJLE  TAX   IN'   ENGLISH   POLITICS. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  articles  in  this  numlxr  is 
contributed  by  Mr.  Thomas  Burke,  a  member  of  the 
Liverpool  Municipal  Council,  on  the  subject  of  "  Social 
Reform  and  the  General  Election."  In  Mr.  Burke's  opin- 
ion, theapproaehinggeneral  election  in  England,  but  for 
the  outbreak  of  hostilities  between  Great  Britain  and 
the  South  African  republics,  would  have  been  fought 
on  the  question  of  the  taxation  of  land  values.  The 
prominence  of  this  question  in  British  politics  at  the 
present  time  is  rather  difficult  to  explain,  but  Mr.  Burke 
shows  that  the  single  tux  is  regarded  by  large  numbers 
of  the  British  working  classes  as  the  root  of  the  whole 
movement  for  social  reform.  As  Mr.  Burke  puts  it : 
"The  strength  of  the  movement  so  far  has  laid  in 
the  growing  needs  of  the  large  towns,  the  growth  of 
taxation,  the  serious  problem  of  housing  the  working 
cla.sses.  the  provision  of  open  spaces,  etc.— mattei*s  to 
which  it  is  very  difficult  to  give  a  partisan  twist.  At 
the  same  time  it  is  beyond  dispute  that  the  Lilieral  party 
is  much  more  advanced  on  this  question  than  its  oppo- 
nents, who  are  hampered  by  the  great  landowners — 
Tories  for  the  most  part ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
Liberals  would  have  made  it  their  battle-cry  but  for  the 
turn  events  have  t^iken  in  South  Africa."  Mr.  Burke 
st4it*»s  the  main  causes  for  the  interest  taken  in  the  land 
question,  which  has  come  to  be  regarded  as  a  great 
moral  movement  rather  than  a  political  one,  as  "(1)  the 
gradual  decrease  in  the  acreage  under  cultivation  ;  (2) 
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the  crowding  of  the  great  cities,  with  the  inevitable 
casaal  labor  and  the  concomitant  evil  of  drink  ;  and  (8) 
the  bad  housing  of  the  poor,  which  is  the  certain  result 
of  oar  present  unsatisfactory  land  system.'' 

AMERICAN  SHIPPING  SUBSIDIES. 

The  Hon.  Kugene  T.  Chamberlain,  United  States 
Commissioner  of  Navigation,  writes  an  able  defense  of 
the  shipping  subsidy  bill,  concluding  as  follows  :  "The 
probability  of  the  enactment  of  the  shipping  subsidy 
bill  lies  in  these  facts  :  (1)  that  the  growth  of  manufac- 
tures and  agriculture  have  given  to  ocean  transportation 
a  position  in  the  minds  of  the  people  hitherto  held 
almost  exclusively  by  railroad  problems ;  (2)  that  indus- 
trial conditions  insure  its  success ;  and  (3)  that  the  bill 
itself  is  the  result  of  more  thorough  investigation  than 
the  subject  has  ever  before  demanded  and  received.*' 

HISTORY  OF  THE  PASSION  PLAY. 

Dr.  Hans  Devrient  contributes  an  interesting  histori- 
cal study  of  the  Passion  Play  at  Oberammergau.  It 
seems  that  the  Passion  Play  was  furnished  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Oberammergau  by  the  clergy  of  the  Imperial 
monastery  of  Ettal.  The  play  originated  at  Augsburg, 
from  which  city  an  old  commercial  highway  led  over 
the  mountains  to  Innsbriick  and  Venice.  Oberammer- 
gau acquired  the  text  of  the  present  play,  preserved  in 
a  manuscript  of  1662.  Dr.  Devrient  thinks  that  the 
Oberammergau  play  may  be  accepted  as  a  type  embody- 
ing the  salient  features  of  all  the  sacred  dramas  of 
medieval  times.  In  Dr.  Devrient's  opinion,  the  perform- 
ances at  Oberammergau  are  chiefly  notable  for  their 
simplicity  and  sincerity  of  purpose.  **  Indeed,  wherever 
an  effort  has  been  made  to  instruct  these  good  people  in 
the  technique  of  acting  the  charm  has  been  broken, 
and  the  insufficiency  of  the  achievement  has  become 
painfully  evident." 

A  SUGGESTION  TOWARD  FIRE  PROTECTION. 

''  Lessons  of  the  $175,000,000  Ash  Heap  **  is  the  subject 
of  an  article  by  Mr.  William  J.  Boies,  who  undertakes 
to  show  that  a  stand-pipe  system  of  forcing  water  to  the 
top  of  tall  buildings  would  save  millions  of  dollars  every 
year,  now  lost  through  destruction  by  fire  in  our  great 
cities.  Mr..  Boies  describes  the  proposed  system  as  fol- 
lows :  *^  The  stand-pipe  service  is  very  simple,  consisting 
of  little  more  than  two  fair-sized  iron  pipes  connected 
with  the  water  system  and  extending  from  the  cellar  to 
the  roof  of  a  tall  building.  The  pipes  are  penetrated  at 
the  curb  by  two  openings  affording  nozzle  connection 
with  a  fire-engine  in  the  street ;  so  that,  when  the  fire- 
men arrive,  they  have  merely  to  run  the  hose  a  distance 
of  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  from  the  engine  to  the  stand- 
pipe,  send  a  few  men  to  the  roof  to  handle  t  he  equip- 
ment there,  turn  on  the  pressure,  and  begin  the  work 
of  extinguishing.  This  service  might  be  supplemented, 
in  the  case  of  very  large  buildings,  by  stationary  en- 
gines and  independent  pumping  plants,  which  could  be 
utilized  in  emergencies." 

THE  ALLEGED  INCREASE  IN  CRIME. 

Prof.  Roland  P.  Falkner,  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, attempts  an  answer  to  the  question,  **Is 
Crime  Increasing?"  After  a  careful  study  of  the 
figures  on  which  are  based  most  of  the  current  state- 
ments to  the  effect  that  crime  in  the  United  States  is 
on  the  increase.  Professor  Falkner  has  reached  the  con- 
clusion that  **  crime  in  the  broadest  sense,  including  all 


offenses  punished  by  law,  has  probably  ihcreaf>ed  slightly 
in  the  last  twenty-five  years.  On  the  other  hand,  crime 
in  its  deeper  moral  sense,  as  we  are  apt  to  picture  it,  has 
decreased.  Changes  in  our  environment,  not  changes 
in  our  moral  standards,  have  multiplied  minor  offenses. 
The  increase  of  crime  which  our  modern  life  reveals  is 
thus  a  social  and  not  a  moral  phenomenon." 

OUR  NATIONAL  EXPANSION. 

In  the  first  of  a  series  of  papers  on  *•*■  The  United  States 
as  a  World  Power,"  Mr.  Charles  A.  Conant  states  the 
economic  and  political  problem  before  this  country  as 
*'to  attain  the  greatest  producing  capacity  by  the  effi- 
ciency of  competitive  machinery  and  labor,  while  on  the 
political  side  it  is  to  keep  open  the  opportunity  for  the  free 
play  of  this  competitive  power  in  the  world's  markets." 
The  controlling  element  of  the  economic  problem  Mr. 
Conant  finds  to  be  the  increased  severity  of  competition, 
due  to  a  combination  of  such  factors  as  the  division  of 
labor,  the  development  of  machinery,  the  growth  of  capi- 
tal, and  the  revolution  in  the  means  of  transportation. 

Capt.  Ferdinand  L.  Clarke,  under  the  title  of 
"  Hawaii's  Real  Story,"  relates  the  history  of  the  islands 
from  the  landing  of  American  missionaries  to  the  pres- 
ent time. 

UNCLE  SAM  AS  A  PAYMASTER. 

To  the  question,  **Does  Grovernment  Service  Pay?" 
Mr.  A.  Maurice  Low  gives  a  twofold  answer.  He 
says  :  "  It  pays  the  beginner  very  well,  and  the  man  of 
experience  indifferently.  Curiously  enough,  it  is  the 
only  business  or  profession  offering  no  incentive  to 
excel.  In  fact,  the  clerk  of  mediocre  abilities,  who  is 
just  able  to  perform  his  duty,  is  better  off  than  the  one 
who  exhibits  talents  of  a  marked  order  and  is  eager  to 
gain  promotion."  Thus  a  clerk  who  receives  an  appoints 
ment  worth  $1,000  a  year  gets  about  twice  as  much  as  he 
would  receive  in  other  employment,  while  a  bureau 
chief  may  be  a  man  of  various  abilities,  receiving  a  sal- 
ary of  $2,500  to  $3,000,  very  much  less  than  he  would  get 
in  other  employment. 

Mr.  Henry  Litchfield  West  reviews  *'  American  Out- 
door Literature  "  from  the  critical  point  of  view. 


THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW. 

ELSEWHERE  we  have  quoted  at  some  length  from 
Mr.  Poultney  Bigelow's  paper  on  "  Missions  and 
Missionaries  in  China,"  in  the  July  number  of  the  North 
American.  We  have  also  quoted  from  the  article  en- 
titled ^'Mutual  Helpfulness  Between  China  and  the 
United  States,"  contributed  by  his  Excellency,  Wu 
Ting-Fang,  the  Chinese  minister  to  this  country. 

In  a  paper  on  "  The  Struggle  for  Reform,"  Mr.  Charles 
Johnston,  who  for  many  years  has  made  a  special  study 
of  affairs  in  the  far  Easts  describes  the  various  internal 
forces  that  have  recently  worked  in  the  direction  of 
revolution  in  China. 


(i 


*  IMPERIALISM  '  IX  THE  PRESENT  CAMPAIGN. 

Gen.  C.  H.  Grosvenor  gives  ^*  A  Republican  View  of 
the  Presidential  Campaign."  Greneral  Grosvenor  replies 
to  Mr.  Bryants  charges  of  imperialism  brought  against 
the  McKinley  Administration  by  recalling  the  fact  that 
when  the  Paris  Treaty  was  before  the  United  States 
Senate  for  ratification  .Mr.  Bryan  used  his  personal 
itiflnence  with  Democratic  Senators  to  secure  its  ratifi- 
cation.   **  At  the  door  of  the  present  Populist  candidate 
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for  President,  William  J.  Bryan,  lies  more  of  the  sin,  if 
it  be  a  sin;  more  of  the  honor,  if  it  be  an  honor;  more  of 
the  glory,  if  it  be  a  glory,— of  having  secured  the  ratifi- 
cation of  the  Treaty  of  Paris  and  the  assimilation  of 
the  Philippines  and  Porto  Rico  into  the  property  and 
territory  of  the  United  States  than  lies  at  the  door  of 
any  other  one  living  man.'' 

OUR  SHIPPING  ON  THE  PACIFIC. 

In  an  article  on  ^' Ocean  Transportation  to  Eastern 
Asia,"  the  Hon.  Eugene  T.  Chamberlain,  United  States 
Commissioner  of  Navigation,  states  that  during  18()9 
there  were  only  185  clearances  of  merchant  steamships 
for  all  of  Asia,  of  which  only  24  were  American.  For 
more  than  a  year  complaint  has  been  made  all  along  the 
Pacific  Coast  that  there  is  a  lack  of  tonnage  to  carry 
cargoes  of  cotton,  fiour,  and  lumber  to  China  and  Japan, 
and  that  in  consequence  our  exports  have  been  handi- 
capped by  heavy  freight  charges.  Our  exports  and  im- 
ports to  and  from  China  and  Japan  alone  were  valued 
at  $70,000,000.  The  carrying  of  this  trade,  as  indicated 
by  the  report  of  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company, 
was  valued  at  about  18,000,000. 

PLAGUE  PRECAUTIONS. 

Dr.  Albert  Calmette,  writing  on  "The  Plague  at 
Oporto,"  names  as  a  result  of  his  experiences  there  cer- 
tain precautions  which  should  be  taken  if  a  case  of 
plague  should  appear  in  an  infected  country.  "First 
of  all,  we  know  that  the  disease  is  principally  propa- 
gated by  rats  and  mice  ;  we  also  know,  thanks  to  the 
labors  of  Dr.  Simond  and  Dr.  Hankin,  that  the  trans- 
mission of  the  plague  from  rats  to  human  beings  is  most 
often  effected  by  the  agency  of  fleas.  These  little  insects 
sitmndon  rats  after  death,  to  go  either  on  other  rats  or 
on  human  beings ;  and  they  equally  transport  the 
infectious  agent  from  animal  to  animal,  and  from  per- 
son to  person.  One  must,  therefore,  prevent,  as  far  as 
possible,  the  importation  of  contaminated  rats  and 
mice;  and  this  is  the  first  condition  to  fulfill."  Dr. 
Calmette  also  recommends  that  the  Government  should 
enforce  the  destruction  by  the  navigation  companies  of 
rats  in  their  vessels,  and  should  require  the  owners  of 
large  storehouses,  especially  those  in  which  grain  and 
cotton  are  deposited,  to  make  every  effort  to  free  their 
buildings  from  these  vermin.  If  a  case  of  plague  should 
appear,  in  spite  of  all  these  precautions,  a  beginning 
should  be  made  by  isolating  the  patient  in  some  place 
^here  mosquitoes,  flies,  and  other  human  parasites  have 
no  access.  All  persons  who,  by  their  present  or  past 
relations  with  the  patient,  have  been  exposed  to  the 
plague  should  be  vaccinated  by  the  anti-plague  serum. 
Dr.  Calmette  is  confident  that  these  measures  would 
immediately  arrest  the  disease. 

THE  SOUTH  AFRICAN  PROBLEM. 

Writing  on  "  The  Settlement  in  South  Africa  After 
the  War,"  Mr.  ^.  C.  Cronwright-Schreiner  suggests 
three  lines  of  action  for  Great  Britain,  following  the 
conclusion  of  peace:  **  (1)  Take  complete  control  of  the 
external  relations  of  the  republics.  (2)  Fix  a  clear  five 
years'  retrospective  franchise  for  both  states,  and  place 
the  Dutch  and  English  languages  on  an  equality.  (3) 
Insist  upon  disarmament  as  to  big  guns  and  forts. 
Rifles  should  not  be  touched,  and  sufficient  cannon  (of 
size  and  number  to  be  fixed)  should  be  allowed  to  quell 
the  native  risings."  Mr.  Cronwright-Schreiner  believes 
that  the  South  Africans  are  capable  of  managing  their 


own  affairs,  and  that  Great  Britain  should  attempt  no 
more  than  to  place  a  British  resident  at  each  capital. 
The  native  question  he  puts  aside  for  the  moment  as 
too  large  and  important  to  be  cursorily  treated  of  now. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Some  notes  on  Spencer,  Buckle,  and  Comte,  by  Lton 
Gambetta,  are  published,  with  an  introductory  essay 
on  "Gambetta's  Methods  of  Study,"  by  Joseph  Reinach, 
his  former  private  secretary.  Mr.  Mayo  W.  Hazeltine 
contributes  an  appreciative  study  of  Lord  Playfair. 
Mr.  Chandler  Hale  describes  the  various  routes  pro- 
jected for  cable  lines  to  the  Philippines.  Mr.  M.  J. 
Mulhall,  the  expert  statistician,  gives  a  foi*ecast  of  the 
twelfth  census  ;  Miss  Henrietta  C.  Wright  contributes 
a  paper  on  "State  Care  of  Dependent  Children,"  and 
Prof.  Cesare  Tiombroso  writes  on  *'The  Ultimate  Tri- 
umph of  the  Boers." 

THE  ARENA. 

IN  another  department  we  have  quoted  from   Dr. 
Edwin  Maxey\s  article  on  "  The  Referendum  in 
America,"  in  the  July  Arena. 

In  the  same  number  are  two  articles  on  "  The  Concen- 
tration of  Commerce" — Mr.  Edward  Godwin  Johns 
dealing  with  "Overcapitalized  Industrial  Corpora- 
tions," and  Mr.  Dunam  MacArthur  with  "Cooperative 
Business  versus  Trusts."  Mr.  Johns  discusses  some  of 
the  evils  resulting  from  the  craze  for  fictitious  capitsl- 
ization  which  swept  through  Wall  Street  about  a  year 
ago.  He  says  :  "It  is,  of  course,  not  beyond  the  range 
of  possibility  that  some  of  these  new  corporations  will 
be  successful.  There  may,  in  fact,  be  at  least  one  of 
them  that  will  prove  to  be  a  second  edition  of  the  Stand- 
ard Oil  Company.  There  are,  however,  no  indications 
at  the  moment  of  such  long-sustained  financial  pros- 
perity. At  any  event,  the  originators  of  the  companies 
will  have  to  be  replaced  by  more  conservative  persons 
before  such  a  result  can  be  accomplished."  Mr.  Johns 
makes  the  sweeping  statement  that  "no  new  wealth 
was  created,  no  new  enterprises  started,  that  might 
benefit  the  country  at  large."  He  admits  the  possibility 
that  there  may  be  economies  in  operating  that  may  tend 
ultimately  to  reduce  the  cost  of  production  of  certain 
commodities,  but  he  shows  that  even  this  result  will 
not  prove  beneficial  to  the  holders  of  the  unnecessary 
issues  of  common  stock.  Mr.  MacArthur,  in  consider- 
ing the  question  of  what  is  to  become  of  the  people  who 
sooner  or  later  will  l>e  thrown  out  of  employment  by 
the  present  tendency  toward  concentration  of  indus- 
tries, answers  that  these  people  must  betake  themselves 
to  agriculture — "  man's  original  and  most  natural  oc- 
cupation." 

POPULAR  ELECTION  OF  SENATORS. 

Mr.  Boyd  Winchester,  writing  on  "The  House  and 
the  Election  of  Senators,"  while  he  admits  that  in  many 
States  the  election  of  Senators  has  become  a  popular 
election,  since  the  legislature  merely  registers  and  for- 
mally completes  the  choice  already  made  by  the  people, 
still  insists  that  the  form  of  election  by  the  State  Legis- 
lature should  be  preserved.  "  To  take  from  the  legis- 
latures the  choice  of  Senators  would  at  once  alter  funda- 
mentally the  relation  of  the  States  to  the  federal  Union; 
it  would  deprive  the  States,  as  such,  in  their  political 
capacity,  of  their  legal  representation  in  the  Senate,  and 
it  would  destroy  the  check  a  majority  of  the  States  have 
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\x\)ou  the  legiHlative  powers  of  a  luajority  of  the  whole 
people.  Complicated  as  this  check  is,  it  both  recognizes 
and  preserves  the  residuary  sovereignty  of  the  States." 

CHINESE  MIGRATION. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Scan  land  raises  the  question,  *'  Will  the 
Chinese  Migrate?"  Mr.  Scanland  seems  to  be  of  the 
opinion  that  our  exclusion  law  would  avail  little  as  a 
check  to  such  an  immigration  of  Chinese  to  this  country 
as  might  take  place  as  a  result  of  the  coming  dissolu- 
tion of  the  Chinese  Empire.  Capital  demands  cheap 
labor,  and  the  Chinese  will  continue  to  come,  irrespec- 
tive of  law  and  the  probable  effects  of  their  increasing 
number.  Mr.  Scanland  is  undoubtedly  right  in  the 
supposition  that  such  a  people,  if  they  emigrate  in  any 
considerable  numbers,  will  ultimately  have  a  remark- 
able industrial  and  political  influence  on  any  country 
in  which  they  settle. 

THE  STATESMANSHIP  OF  .JOHN   ADAMS. 

The  Rev.  E.  P.  Powell  contributes  a  scholarly  paper 
on  John  Adams,  *'New  England's  First  President." 
Mr.  Powell  contends  that  Adams  has  been  much  ma- 
ligned by  historians,  who  have  attributed  to  him  in 
large  measure  the  break-up  of  the  Federalist  party. 
As  between  Hamilton  and  Adams,  Mr.  Powell  is  in- 
clined to  give  much  more  credit  for  the  disintegration 
of  the  Federalist  party  to  the  former  statesman. 

HOW  THE  JAPANESE  MANAGE  THEIK  RAILROADS. 

Mr.  Keikichi  Abe  writes  on  *'  Railroad  Control  in 
Japan."  In  Japan,  says  this  writer,  a  railroad,  like  a 
bank,  is  considered  a  pseudo-public  enterprise.  *'  Since 
a  railroad  is  a  natural  monopoly,  governed  by  the  law 
of  increasing  return,  it  should  be  made  subject  to  pub- 
lic inspection  and  supervision."  Just  as  railroads,  like 
the  post-office  system,  are  becoming  more  indispensable 
to  civilization,  and  as  the  function  of  the  railroad  is  be- 
coming more  and  more  public  in  character,  so  the 
Japanese  regard  it  as  properly  a  subject  of  public  con- 
trol. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Mr.  Justin  S.  Kirreh  writes  on  "Turkey  and  the 
United  States ; "  Mrs.  I^onora  Beck  Ellis  contributes 
a  hopeful  paper  on  "The  United  States  in  Cuba  ;"  the 
Rev.  Charles  Caverno  argues  for  *'  The  Non-Existence 
of  the  Devil ; "  Miss  Katherine  Louise  Smith  gives  an 
iRteresting  account  of  "Benevolent  Ijoan  Associa- 
tions;" Mr.  Henry  W.  Hetzel  writes  on  "Manual 
Training  in  Mental  Development;"  Mr.  Arthur  H. 
Holmes  on  "Pernicious  Maxims  and  Ideas;"  Mr.  J. 
Albert  Stowe  on  "Restitution  to  Victims  of  Crime," 
and  Mr.  H.  Harrell  on  "Women  as  Criminals." 


GUNTON'S  MAGAZINE. 

THE  principal  article  yi  OxLutorVs  for  July  is  an 
editorial  review  of  "Mr.  Bryan's  Proclamation" 
—i.e.,  his  article  in  the  June  numljer  of  the  North 
American  Review,  which  was  noticed  in  the  Review 
OF  Reviews  for  July. 

The  Hon.  Joseph  H.  Walker  writes  an  incisive  and 
scathing  arraignment  of  our  national  currency  legisla- 
tion. Mr.  Walker  says,  in  conclusion  :  "  The  crisis 
that  arose  in  18SM  is  as  sure  to  come  again,  so  that  Mr. 
Morgan  and  Mr.  Belmont,  or  their  like,  must  come  to 
the  front  to  relieve  it,  as  that  like  causes  produce  like 


effects,  or  that  history  repeats  itself.  In  the  future  as 
in  the  past,  only  the  patriotic  and  voluntary  action  of 
bankers  and  brokers  will  maintain  parity  with  gold 
under  existing  laws.  It  will  not  be  maintained  by  the 
natural  action  of  our  flnancial  and  banking  system 
until  our  laws  are  made  to  conform  to  the  natural  laws 
of  finance  and  banking,  as  do  those  of  France,  Ger- 
many, and  other  countries." 

Mr.  Richard  McCann  contributes  a  study  of  "The 
Boers  in  History"  from  a  decidedly  anti-Boer  point  of 
view.  Mr.  McCann  declares  that  "  the  Transvaal  be- 
longs to  England  by  every  right  recognized  l)y  civiliza- 
tion, and  there  is  no  sense  in  which  the  Boers  can  prop- 
erly be  compared  with  the  American  colonies  in  1776. 
There  is  no  likeness  between  democracy  and  oligarchy." 

President  A.  C.  Millar,  of  Hendrix  C'ollege,  writes  on 
the  relation  of  Church  and  State  to  education.  He 
takes  the  position*  that  the  St.at«  University  should  not 
l)revent  the  establishment  of  a  denominational  univer- 
sity at  the  head  of  each  denominational  system.  The 
National  University  at  Washington  should  be  organ- 
ized to  be  the  complement  and  supplement  of  all. 

Mr.  Moulton  Emery  ccmtributes  the  .second  in  a  series 
of  four  articles  analyzing  the  racial  origins  and  comi3o- 
sition  of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 


THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 

WE  have  dealt  elsewhere  witli  Mr.  Henry  Nor- 
man's article  on  "  Our  Vacillation  in  China," 
with  Colonel  Stopford's  paper  on  "  Soldier  Settlers  in 
South  Africii,"  flnd  with  Mr.  Lyttt^lton  GelPs  demand 
for  "Administrative  Reform  in  the  Public  Services," 
all  appearing  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  for  July. 
Among  the  "Leading  Articles  "  will  also  be  found  Mrs. 
Harnett's  amusing  paper  on  "Town  Children  in  the 
Country." 

identification  by  finger-mark. 

Mr.  Francis  Gal  ton  has  a  very  interesting  article  on 
"Identification  Offices  in  India  and  Egypt,"  which 
deals  with  the  use  of  thumb-marks  to  identify  natives. 
In  India  all  pensioners,  whether  civil  or  military,  are 
required  to  make  a  print  with  the  fingers  to  avoid  im- 
personation after  decease.  A  similar  use  of  thuml>- 
prints  is  made  in  the  law  courts,  and  in  the  survey  and 
medical  departments,  in  order  to  prevent  the  reemploy- 
ment of  men  who  have  been  discharged  for  misconduct. 
Mr.  Gal  ton  says  that  the  chances  against  a  mistake  in 
the  identification  of  a  man  by  such  means  are  a  hun- 
dred millions  to  one. 

"The  identification  ofllce  at  Cairo  has  already  pro- 
duced excellent  effect^s.  False  names  have  ceased  to  be 
a  protection.  Habitual  criminals  can  no  longer  avail 
themselves  of  the  lenient  sentences  passed  on  first 
offenders.  Innocent  men  have  been  saved  from  being 
mistaken  for  guilty  ones.  Released  criminals,  still 
legally  under  police  supervision,  but  who  have  escaped 
from  it,  are  certain  to  be  recognized  whenever  they 
become  sus])ected  and  the  office  is  consulted.  Lastly, 
the  administration  of  prisons  in  Egypt  t>eing  still  sub- 
ject to  government  irregularities,  it  has  happened  that 
a  prisoner  sentenced  to  a  long  term  has  actually  been 
set  free  instead  of  another  man  who  lK)re  the  same 
name  and  was  sentenced  to  a  short  t(*rm,  and  the  latter 
has  regained  his  rights  solely  owing  to  the  interventioii 
of  the  identification  office." 
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THE  LOSS  ON  THE  TELEGIiAPH. 

Mr.  Henniker  Heaton,  M.P.,  explains  "  Why  Six- 
penDy  Telegrams  Do  Not  Pay."  In  the  year  ending 
March  81,  1899,  the  net  result  of  the  British  telegraph 
administration  was  a  loss  of  $1,105,000.  Mr.  Heaton 
says  that  in  the  management  of  the  telegraph  office 
business  principles  are  persistently  ignored  ;  hence  the 
loss,  in  spite  of  the  yearly  increase  in  the  gross  returns. 
As  an  instance  of  the  unbusinesslike  methods  of  the  tele- 
graph department,  he  mentions  the  practice  of  charging 
capital  expenditure  on  buildings,  etc.,  against  current 
revenue.  The  concession  of  free  "service"  telegrams  to 
the  railway  companies  should  also  be  done  away  with. 

RURAL  IRELAND. 

Mr.  Michael  MacDonagh  contributes  a  chatty  article 
entitled  ''In  the  By  ways  of  Rural  Ireland."  Ireland, 
he  thinks,  is  as  much  Ireland  as  ever  in  spite  of  the 
outward  assimilation  of  English  habits.  The  reading 
of  the  Irish  peasant  is,  however,  becoming  more  and 
more  English  every  day.    Mr.  MacDonagh  says  : 

*'  I  have  been  amazed  during  recent  visits  to  Ireland 
at  the  display  of  London  penny-weekly  publications, 
such  as  Tid'BitSy  AnswcrSj  Home  Chaty  PearsoiVs 
Weekly,  Woman's  Life,  in  the  news-agents'  shops,  in 
even  the  remote  towns  of  Ireland  ;  while  Dublin  publi- 
cations of  a  somewhat  similar  kind,  but  supplying 
Irish  verses,  stories,  and  historical  sketches,  such  as 
The  ShavfirocK  The  Emerald,  and  Irifih  BUh,  were 
difficult  to  obtain.  I  have  seen  the  counters  of  news- 
agents in  such  towns  as  Waterford,  Limerick,  Tralee, 
Kilkenny,  Galway — each  feeding  large  agricultural 
districts — piled  thickly  with  as  varied  a  collection  of 
these  London  weekly  journals  as  the  counters  of  news- 
agents in  Lambeth  and  Islington,  or  any  other  populous 
district  of  the  metropolis  in  which  these  publications 
are  produced." 

THE  NATIONAL  GALLERY. 

Mr.  M.  H.  Spielmann  writes  on  *'  The  National  Gallery 
in  1900  and  Its  Present  Arrangements."  He  mentions  a 
number  of  reforms  and  improvements  which  are  being 
carried  out.  Among  these  is  the  removal  of  the  hand- 
Tail,  which  has,  however,  so  far  only  been  carried  out 
in  the  foreign  section.  In  regard  to  the  question  of 
protection  from  fire,  Mr.  Spielmann  says  : 

"  This  dangar  of  fire  is  very  real;  yet  should  we  awake 
f)ne  morning  to  find  the  gallery  gutted  and  the  collec- 
tion destroyed,  no  blame  whatever  could  we  attach  to 
the  trustees.  The  whole  responsibility  would  lie  on  the 
treasury,  which  has  uniformly  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the 
repeated  appeals  and  remonstrances  of  the  board. 
Within  the  past  ten  years,  no  fewer  than  four  such 
warnings  have  gone  forth  from  Trafalgar  Square,  and 
have  been  treated  with  the  same  indifference  as  that 
displayed  towards  kindred  representations  in  the 
press." 

JUVENILE  CRIME. 

The  Rev.  A.  W.  Drew  has  a  paper  on  "Hooliganism 
and  Juvenile  Crime,"  in  which  he  says  that  the  only 
means  of  dealing  with  truancy  in  its  earlier  stages  is  to 
remove  the  culprit  to  a  special  school  for  dealing  with 
such  cases,  and  to  make  that  school  of  such  a  character 
as  to  effectually  deter  any  boy  who  has  been  there  from 
ever  returning  to  it.     He  says  : 

"The  truantrschools  are  matie  far  too  comfortable 
and  far  too  jolly  to  be  of  any  real  use  ;  and  many  boys, 


iis  they  have  told  me,  prefer  to  l)e  there  rather  than  at 
their  ordinary  day-schools.  Who  wonders  at  this  when 
a  truant-school  is  now  framed  on  the  exact  model  of 
one  of  our  very  best  industrial  schools— suitable,  in- 
deed, and  necessary  for  such  establishments,  but  not 
for  the  cure  of  truants.  What  the  truant  hates  is,  as 
has  been  already  stated,  having  to  do  school- work  morn- 
ing and  afternoon  ;  and  yet  in  this  the  truant-school 
plays  into  his  hands,  for  there  he  only  has  to  do  school- 
work  for  half  the  day,  and  for  the  other  half  he  goes 
into  the  carpenter's,  the  shoemaker's,  or  the  tailor's 
shop,  where  he  enjoys  himself  thoroughly.  I  consider, 
therefore,  that  all  industrial  work  of  the  alxjve  kind  is 
not  only  out  of  place  in  a  truant-school,  but  is  positive- 
ly mischievous  there,  as  directly  tending  to  defeat  the 
object  of  such  a  school  by  making  many  boys  prefer  it 
to  an  ordinary  day-school." 


THE  CONTEMPORARY  REVIEW. 

THE  Contemporary  Review  for  July  is  a  good  aver- 
age number.  We  have  dealt  elsewhere  with  Mr. 
Demetrius  Boulger's  article  on  the  **  Scramble  for  Chi- 
na," and  Mr.  Arthur  Sowerby's  paper  on  "The Crisis  in 
China." 

FINLAND  AND  RUSSIA. 

Mr.  Augustine  Birrell  reviews  Mr.  Fisher's  book  on 
*'  Finland  and  the  Czars."  He  says  that  the  whole  trou- 
ble has  arisen  in  obedience  to  the  idea  of  Panslavism  : 

"We  have  our  idea— the  Anglo-Saxon  idea.  Russia 
has  hers — the  Pan-Slavonic  idea.  One  Russia,  one  faith, 
one  law,  one  tongue,  one  army.  Shall  a  miserable  Fin- 
land and  her  paper  constitution  stand  between  Russia 
and  her  unity?  *Are  we  not  to  be  allowed' — cries  the 
procurator  of  the  Holy  Synod — *  by  suspending  the  privi- 
leges of  Finland  to  unify  the  Russian  army  ?  .  .  .'  Inter- 
ference, of  course,  is  out  of  the  question.  Who  is  there 
to  interfere  ?  Odd  things  are  happening  everywhere.  It 
is  best  not  to  think  of  what  is  going  on  in  Schleswig- 
Holstein  at  the  present  moment  in  obedience  to  another 
idea — the  great  Germanic  idea.  Why  be  Danes  ?^be- 
come  Germans  !  Why  be  Finns  ? — become  Russians  1 
Why  be  Dutch  in  South  Africa  ? — become  English  ! 
Russia,  Grermany,  England — these  are  great  names ; 
they  palpitate  with  great  ideas  ;  they  have  vast  destinies 
Ijefore  them  and  millions  of  armed  men  in  their  pay, 
all  awaiting  armageddon.  How  absurd  to  be  a  Finn  ! 
What  is  the  Finnish  idea  ? " 

AGAINST  MUNICIPAL  TRADING. 

Lord  Avebury  has  an  article  on  "Municipal  Trad- 
ing," in  which  he  points  out  some  of  the  disadvantages 
which  are  likely  to  accrue  from  the  widespread  adop- 
tion of  the  principle.  The  following  are  the  heads  of 
his  objections : 

"1.  The  enormous  increase  of  debt  which  such  a  pol- 
icy will  involve ; 
"2.  The  check  to  industrial  progress  ; 
''3.  The  demand  on  the  time  of  municipal  counselors, 
which  will : 

^*(1.)  Preclude  the  devotion  of  sufficient  considera- 
tion to  real  municipal  problems ; 
*'  (2.)  Prevent  men  who  have  any  business  or  profes- 
sion of  their  own  from  entering  municipal 
life; 
"4.  The  unde.sirability  of  involving  governments  and 
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municipalities  more  than  can  be  helped  in  labor  ques- 
tions ; 

"5.  The  fact  that  the  interference  with  natural  laws 
in  some  important  cases  has  the  effect  of  defeating  the 
very  object  aimed  at ; 

"6.  The  risk,  not  to  say  certainty,  of  loss/' 

THE  HAUNTED  CRIMEA. 

Mrs.  Mfenie  Muriel  Norman  has  a  very  brilliant 
paper  describing  her  travels  in  southern  Russia  last 
November.  She  has  l)een  over  the  battle-fields  of  the 
("rimea,  and  here  are  some  of  her  reflections  : 

"We  are  not  enemies  now,  ourselves  and  Russia. 
There  was  a  treaty  of  Paris,  after  Sebastopol  fell,  after 
death  and  victory  had  reduced  us  to  the  kernel  of  an 
army  and — the  other  results — benefits  forgot  (or  were 
they  ever  received  ?)  are  difficult  to  specify.  Many 
times  since  then  the  regret  has  been  general  and  open 
that  we  did  not  let  Russia  sweep  the  Turk  before  her 
as  with  a  flail,  and  scatter  him  over  the  less  choice  parts 
of  Asia,  even  as  chaff  at  a  winnowing.  Ah,  but  if  we 
had,  Russia  would  have  got  to  Batum,  to  Merv,  to  the 
frontier  of  India ;  she  would  have  established  her 
armies,  her  Cossacks,  and  her  outposts— jii«t  where  she 
has  established  them!"^ 

ATHLETICISM   IN  SCHOOLS. 

Dr.  H.  J.  Spenser  has  a  severe  I  v  critical  article  on 
*' The  Athletic  Master  in  Public  Schools."  He  traces 
the  career  of  the  athletic  luaster  from  his  entry  of  the 
public  school  as  pupil  to  his  reentry  as  teacher.  The 
athletic  master  seldom  or  never  takes  any  interest  in 
scholastic  affairs,  and  as  a  result  he  impresses  the 
minds  of  his  charges  at  their  most  impressionable  age 
with  a  false  idea  of  the  relative  importance  of  study 
and  sport. 

"Of  all  men,  he  is  least  capable  of  inspiring  a  right 
attitude  toward  work,  or  of  Enforcing  the  incidents  of 
a  routine.  Of  professional  zeal  he  is  entirely  destitute  ; 
he  has  no  sense  of  the  dignity  of  his  profession,  and  his 
work  is  characterized  by  a  loud  voice  and  perfunctory 
manner." 

RUSKIN  AND  CARLYLE. 

Mr.  R.  Warwick  Bond  has  an  interesting  article  on 
*'  Ruskin  :  Man  and  Prophet,"  in  which  he  makes  the 
following  comparison  between  Ruskin's  style  and  Car- 

lyle's : 

**  To  read  Carlyle  is  like  leaping  from  crag  to  crag  be- 
neath a  stormy  sky,  amid  the  roar  of  swollen  torrents 
and  the  frequent  burst  of  thunder,  with  rarely  a  bit  of 
heather  or  moss  or  the  slender  grace  of  a  harebell  to  re- 
deem the  wildness  of  the  place.  The  smooth,  beautiful, 
almost  euphuistic  style  of  Ruskin  leads  us  along  more 
level  ground,  refreshed  by  springing  fountains,  shaded 
by  graceful  trees,  and  not  uncheered  by  the  light  of 
laughing  flowers ;  but  near  us  still  rise  the  steep,  strong 
mountains  that  are  like  God's  righteousness ;  and  in 
our  ears  resounds,  distant  perhaps  but  ever  present, 
the  moan  of  the  laboring,  the  uncomforted  sea." 

MUSIC  HALLS. 

Mr.  Andrew  Wilson  writes  pleasantly  about  music 
halls  and  their  attractions.  He  thinks  their  popularity 
is  largely  due  to  the  allowance  of  smoking,  and  to  thb 
variety  of  the  entertainment. 

"  To  the  masses,  the  night  spent  there  is  a  form  of 
agreeable  siesta.  They  can  smoke,  and,  what  is  more, 
they  may  have  their  beer  or  other  Uquors,  although  in 


certain  cases,  in  which  licenses  have  been  refused,  the 
music  halls  are  apparently  just  as  successful  as  where 
drink  is  sold.  A  second  reason  for  the  popularity  of 
the  halls  is  found  in  the  fact  that  there  is  a  very  large 
proportion  of  the  population  that  will  not  sit  out  a 
play.  The  theater  does  not  appeal  to  them  in  the  way 
in  which  the  free  and  easy  atmosphere  of  the  music 
halls  attracts.  In  the  music  hall  *■  the  man  in  the  street ' 
can  enjoy  himself  without  in  the  least  taxing  his 
brain.  He  is,  moreover,  provided  with  what  is  a  highly 
important  feature  in  the  success  of  the  hall ;  namely, 
constant  change  and  variety  of  performances.  When 
he  is  tired  of  comic  songs,  the  next  turn  gives  him  a 
display  of  horizontal  bar  exercises  ;  when  he  is  satiated 
with  the  performing  dogs  or  cockatoos,  he  is  at  once 
relieved  by  a  display  of  magic  and  a  disappearing  lady  ; 
when  he  has  had  enough  of  ballads,  his  interest  is  re- 
newed by  a  ballet  or  the  biograph." 


THE  FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW. 

THE  July  number  of  the  Fortnightly  has  in  it 
plenty  of  solid  fare  for  robust  political  appetites. 
As  indicated  elsewhere.  Dr.  Karl  Blind  warns  Britain 
of  the  perils  involved  in  affronting  the  conscience  of 
the  civilized  world.  Mr.  Edward  Dicey  sketches  his 
*' Policy  of  Peace  for  South  Africa,"  "Diplomaticus" 
pleads  for  the  status  quo  and  the  open  door  in  China, 
phis  the  reformitfg  Emperor,  and  Mr.  Holt  Schooling 
estimates  and  compares  the  naval  strength  of  the  seven 
sea  powers. 

"SMART  BOCIeTtY  "— WHAT  AND  WHENCE  IT  IS. 

Mr.  T.  H.  Escott  writes  "Concerning  Hosts  and 
Hostesses."  He  comments  on  the  disappearance  of  the 
political  hostess,  on  the  fusion  between  old  acres  and 
new  wealth,  and  on  the  growing  costliness  of  fashion- 
able Ix>ndon.  This  last  factor  practically  excludes 
from  the  Tjondon  season  "whole  orders"  once  seldom 
absent.  But  while  niore  national,  cosmopolitan,  and 
plutocratic,  London  society  is  marked  by  an  amount  of 
philanthropic  work  of  perennial  as  well  as  practical 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  all  classes,  and  in  all  efforts 
for  national  improvement,  which  is  "  but  thinly  veiled 
by  the  surface  frivolity." 

"The  very  smartest  set  of  smart  society,  thanks  to 
such  influences  as  those  of  the  late  Duchess  of  Teck  and 
of  our  whole  royal  family,  while  on  one  side  it  is  bound- 
ed by  the  ladies'  lawn  or  the  race-course,  on  the  other 
stretches  into  the  province  of  philanthropic  reform. 
Smart  society,  to  use  the  phrase  to-day  on  so  many  lips, 
may  perhaps  be  said  to  consist  of  good-looking  and 
well-dressed  young  women  and  their  friends.  Beauty, 
whether  in  music,  art,  decoration,  or  dress  and  general 
appearance,  is  one  of  the  notes  by  which  these  coteries 
may  be  recognized  ;  so,  too,  are  a  systematic  restlessness 
and  absence  of  all  conventionalism.  Neither  the  thing 
itself  nor  the  expression  would  have  been  so  much  heard 
of,  but  for  the  fashionable  ascendency  of  late  acquired 
by  the  Transatlantic  element  in  polite  life." 

CHICAGO  verstis  paris  world-fairs. 

Mr.  Heathcote  Statham  pronounces  the  Paris  Exhibi- 
tion a  great  achievement  in  a  spectacular  sense,  and  in 
the  proof  it  affords  of  the  vigor  and  vitality  of  French 
art.    He  says : 

"The  French  edifices  are  all  pure  Invention,  the  off- 
spring of  the  alert  and  vivacious  artistic  genius  of  the 
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country.  The  buildings  of  the  Chicago  Exhibition,  with 
which  the  Paris  Exhibition  is  inevitably  compared,  were 
more  classic  and  more  dignified  in  style,  but  they  were 
mofitly  formed  on  antique  models,  whereas  the  French 
buildings  of  the  Paris  Exhibition  are  an  outbreak  of 
sheer  originality.  This  spirit  of  artistic  invention  crops 
out  in  all  the  minor  details  as  well  as  in  the  more 
prominent  features  of  the  exhibition." 

He  vilifies  the  Eiffel  Tower  as  a  piece  of  ironmaster's 
brag,  but  glorifies  the  new  bridge,  the  joint  product 
of  the  first  engineers,  architects,  and  sculptors.  He 
deplores  the  frequency  of  these  exhibitions,  as  tending 
to  cut  up  Paris  too  much. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Mr.  Wilfrid  Ward  selects,  as  text  for  his  appreciation 
of  John  Henry  Newman's  philosophy,  two  mottoes  of 
the  Cardinal's  :  One  chosen  when  he  became  Cardinal, 
Cor  ad  cor  loquitur  (Heart  speaketh  to  heart);  and  the 
other,  chosen  for  his  epitaph.  Ex  unibris  et  imaginibns 
in  veHtatem  (From  shadows  and  images  unto  truth). 

Professor  Lewis  Campbell,  writing  on  "Climax  in 
Tragedy,"  divides  the  normal  construction  of  an  Attic 
tragedy  into  five  stages:  the  opening,  the  climax  (i.e., 
the  gradual  ascent),  the  acme  (or  chief  crisis),  the  sequel, 
and  the  close.  He  fears  that  the  importance  of  the 
sequel  is  overlooked  by  modern  impatience. 

Albert  Vandam  illustrates  his  thesis  that  poets  should 
not  be  legislators  by  the  failures  of  Chateaubriand, 
B^ranger,  Lamartine,  Hugo,  Dumas,  D^roulMe,  and 
Copp^. 

Mr.  L.  D.  Cooper  gives  interesting  extracts  from  the 
letters  of  a  young  medical  man  who  went  "with  lancet 
and  rifle"  on  the  Beira  Railway  and  was  killed  in  the 
Johannesburg  railway  accident. 


CORNHILL. 

THERE  is  plenty  of  excellent  reading  in  the  July 
number.  As  noticed  elsewhere,  "  Antivenene " 
vouches  for  extraordinary  scenes  with  snake-catchers 
in  India. 

It  is  an  amusing  paper  which  Max  Beerbohm  con- 
tributes under  the  title  of  "Ermine  and  Motley."  He 
propounds  the  question,  Why  are  our  judges  jocular  ? 
and  answers.  Because  the  crowd  in  court  always  laugh 
at  their  jokes.  He  then  pushes  the  question  one  stage 
farther  back  and  asks.  Why  do  people  always  laugh  at 
jokes  from  the  bench  ?  The  bar  may  laugh  to  win  favor 
with  the  bench.  But,  the  writer  holds,  the  laughter  is, 
as  a  rule,  genuine  and  spontaneous.  He  finds  the  de- 
sired explanation  in  the  fact  that  "laughter  in  court  is 
m(»tly  a  kind  of  nervous  reaction."  The  solemnity  and 
awe  suggested  by  judicial  proceedings  make  us  abnor 
maljy  susceptible  tx)  a  joke  from  the  august  creature  who 
presides.  The  writer  proposes  that  the  judge  be  re- 
lieved of  his  functions  as  jester,  and  that  a  first-class 
humorist  should  be  employed  as  jester-assessor. 

An  unsigned  paper,  entitled  "Moorish  Memories," 
gives  a  vivid  picture  of  the  attractiveness  of  Moorish 
life,  and  of  the  diflBculties  British  merchants  have  in 
obtaining  concessions  from  powerful  residents  in  that 
ungoverhed  land.  We  have  quoted  from  this  paper  in 
our  department  of  "  Leading  Articles  of  the  Month." 

Mr.  Andrew  Lang  revives  recollections  of  Mrs.  Rad- 
cliife's  novels,  which  enjoyed  an  immense  vogue  a  hun- 
dred years  ago. 


THE  NATIONAL  REVIEW. 

IN  the  National  Review  for  July,  Mr.  F.  C.  Cony- 
beare  describes  at  length  the  intrigues  of  the  great 
Assumption ist  organization  against  the  French  Re- 
public. No  election  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  organ- 
ization. 

"Municipal,  cantonal,  legislative,  presidential,  and 
even  elections  of  chambers  of  commerce  and  of  agri- 
culture— all  alike  are  to  be  watched  and  provided  for. 
'  Without  such  organization,'  says  M.  Laya,— and  he  is 
right,—*  nine-tenths  of  the  electors  might  at  the  bottom 
be  on  our  side,  and  yet  we  should  continue  to  be  beaten 
at  elections.' 

"The  duties  of  the  Assumptionist  caucus  are  thus 
defined  :  It  shall  occupy  itself  with  revisions  of  the  reg- 
ister of  voters,  shall  study  diligently  the  body  of  elec- 
tors, their  wants,  and  the  currents  of  opinion  which  stir 
them.  With  every  elector  its  members  must  be  per- 
sonally acquainted,  so  as  to  set  him  in  one  of  three 
classes — viz.,  good,  bad,  or  doubtful.  The  '  good '  elec- 
tors must  be  reinforced,  marshaled  in  battalions,  en- 
couraged to  become  apostles  of  the  good  cause.  The 
doubtful  ones  and  waverers  must  be  won  over  ;  the  bad 
ones  had  better  be  left  alone — at  least,  to  begin  with." 

Of  the  means,  literary,  political,  and  domestic,  by 
which  the  conspirators  attain  their  ends  Mr.  Cony- 
beare  gives  a  detailed  and  very  interesting  account. 
Even  a  female  league  exists  for  the  purpose  of  influ- 
encing voters  through  the  agency  of  their  wives. 

A  PLEA  FOR  THE  STUDY  OF  MILITARY  HISTORY. 

Mr.  C.  Oman  contributes  a  "Pl^a  for  Military  His- 
tory." He  thinks  that  the  disasters  of  the  South  Afri- 
can War  were  due  to  the  entire  ignorance  of  elementary 
military  history  among  British  politicians.         ^ 

"  The  most  discomposing  incident  of  the  last  autumn 
was  not  Nicholson's  Nek  or  Magersfontein,  but  that 
astounding  message  sent  from  London  to  Australia, 
which  told  our  willing  colonists  that,  if  they  wished  to 
supply  men  for  the  war,  infantry  would  be  preferable. 
That  one  sentence  showed  with  a  fatal  clearness  that 
the  responsible  persons  at  headquarters  had  not  real- 
ized that  the  chapter  in  the  art  of  war  which  they 
should  be  studying  was  the  great  American  struggle  of 
1861-65.  Any  one  who  has  carefully  read  through  the 
records  of  that  contest  can  see  that  it  alone  among 
modern  wars  offers  really  useful  lessons  and  analogies 
for  application  in  the  present  campaign  in  Africa." 

CUTTING  THROUGH  THE  SUDD. 

Capt.  M.  F.  Gage  gives  a  very  interesting  account  of 
a  recent  voyage  made  by  him  from  Uganda  to  Khar^ 
turn  with  the  object  of  examining  the  Sudd  region  of 
the  White  Nile.  The  passage  by  boat  through  the 
Sudd  was  only  accomplished  after  extraordinary  diffi- 
culties, and  took  several  months.  Of  the  manner  in 
which  the  obstruction  is  formed.  Captain  Gage  says  : 

"  From  Shambe  to  9  deg.  N.  Lat.,  the  river  is  l)or- 
dered  at  intervals  on  either  bank  by  extensive  lagoons, 
filled  with  floating  islands  of  papyrus  grass,  termed 
Sudd,  which  sail  about  at*  the  will  of  the  wind.  These, 
during  the  rainy  season,  are  blown  in  large  masses  by 
the  frequent  squalls  which  are  prevalent  at  that  period 
into  the  river,  and  are  carried  down  by  the  current, 
often  wrenching  fresh  pieces  of  papyrus  from  that  bor- 
dering the  river  during  their  course.  These  formidable 
floating  islands  of  papyrus  grass,  with  roots  sometimes 
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BA  much  as  ten  feet  in  length  and  one  foot  diameter, 
continue  their  course  until,. either  at  the  bend  of  the 
river  or  when  the  latter  suddenly  narrows,  they  become 
jammed.  Fresh  islands  constantly  arriving  from  behind 
with  the  current  t4ind  still  more  to  compress  the  block 
thus  formed,  until  in  course  of  time  a  formidable  bar- 
rage completely  blocks  the  course  of  the  river.  There 
))eing  no  solid  banks  in  these  latitudes,  the  huge  vol- 
ume of  water  descending  from  the  south  then  swerves 
from  its  true  coui-se  and  flows  over  tlie  surrounding 
marshland,  thereby  forming  a  vast  expanse  of  inunda- 
tions.'' 

THK  SWISS  ARMY. 

Mr.  C.  G.  Coulton  contributes  a  description  of  the 
Swiss  army.  The  Swiss  army  is  probably  by  far  the 
cheapest  in  the  world,  taking  into  consideration  the 
three  points  of  money,  length  of  service,  and  efficiency. 
In  1900  it  will  cost  far  less  than  the  imperfect  British 
volunteer  system.  Every  adult  Swiss  is  liable  to  serve, 
but  the  physical  test  is  so  strict  that  nearly  50  per  cent, 
are  rejected.  The  rejected  pay  a  tax  of  $1.25  per  head, 
with  an  income  tax  of  about  1%  \yeT  cent.  For  the  first 
thirteen  years  of  his  service  the  recruit  belongs  to  the 
6litej  and  is  called  out  every  other  year  for  exercise. 
The  cavalry  alone  is  called  out  every  year.  In  the  in- 
termediate years  the  soldier  shoots  40  rounds  per  an- 
num. In  his  thirty-third  year  he  passes  into  the  Land- 
wehr,  and  in  his  forty-flfth  year  into  the  Landsturm. 
In  1899  the  Swiss  army  with  reserves  numbered  284,000 
flghting  men.  Captain  Gage  made  inquiries  from  a 
number  of  authorities  as  to  the  physical  and  moral 
effect  of  the  Swiss  military  system,  and  the  conclusioil 
he  came  to  was  that  in  every  respect  it  was  beneficial. 

JUDGMENTS  ON  THE  BOER  WAR. 
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The  Greater  Britain  "  section  is  exclusively  devoted 
to  the  war.    The  following  is  the  writer's  judgment : 

'*  It  will  not  be  surprising  to  find,  at  a  very  early  date, 
a  strong  recrudescence  of  the  agitation  against  the  war- 
office  methods  in  the  conduct  of  the  campaign  in  South 
Africa.  Officers,  correspondents,  and  private  observers 
of  reliability  are  returning  from  the  front ;  and  the 
criticisms  which  they  are  likely  to  make,  after  peace 
has  been  concluded,  will  neither  be  consoling  to  our 
national  pride  nor  reassuring  to  those  who  have  the 
welfare  of  the  country  at  heart.  There  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  one  day,  sooner  or  later,  it  will  be  established 
that  the  fighting  force  of  the  Boers  has  never  exceeded 
35,000  to  40,000  men ;  that  our  commissariat  has  been 
conducted  with  scandalous  ignorance  and  waste ;  that 
the  transport  system,  from  start  to  finish,  has  been 
badly  mismanaged.  Finally,  those  who  have  been 
through  the  campaign  or  have  watched  it  in  any 
capacity  have  been  obliged  to  regretfully  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  proportion  of  British  officers  who 
have  achieved  any  notable  success  or  given  any  signal 
proof  of  good  military  qualities  is  surprisingly  small." 

A  "Special  Supplement"  of  86  pages  is  devoted  to  a 
complete  history  of  the  war,  by  Mr.  H.  W.  Wilson. 
Mr.  Wilson  thinks  that  the  Boers  never  had  at  the  ut- 
most more  than  40,000  men  in  the  field.  His  conclu- 
sions are  as  follows  : 

*'  In  tactics  the  Boers  all  through  proved  themselves 
ahead  of  the  British  army,  and  man  for  man,  superior 
to  our  soldiers.  It  was  said  before  the  war  that  they 
would  never  attack,  though  Majuba  was  even  then  an 
instance  to  the  contrary.     But  when  well  led,  they 


could,  and  did,  attack  with  complete  success — as,  for 
example,  at  Spion  Kop.  There  can  now  be  no  doubt 
that  the  force  opposed  to  us  in  that  battle  was  not  one- 
third  the  strength  of  Buller's  army." 

THE  RIGHTS  OF  THE  WEAK. 

\Tr.  W.  H.  Afallock  writes  a  somewhat  casuistical 
article  upon  **  The  Rights  of  the  Weak,"  in  which  he 
concludes,  to  his  own  satisfaction,  that  the  weak  have 
no  rights  at  all. 

"  The  right  of  the  great  state  is  guaranteed  by  some- 
thing which  is  internal  to  itself.  The  right  of  the  weak 
state  is  guaranteed  by  something  which  is  external  to 
itself.  It  is  guaranteed  by  the  forbearance  of  the  great 
state,  which  guarantee  rests  on  the  dictates  of  the  great 
state's  conscience  as  to  what,  under  the  circumstances, 
is  equitable.  If,  therefore,  owing  to  a  change  in  cir- 
cumstances, the  great  state  comes  to  feel  that  the  weak 
state  uses  its  rights  tn  any  unjustifiable  manner,  the 
weak  state's  guarantee  of  its  independence  necessarily 
disappears  at  once." 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Mr.  Alfred  Austin  reprints  a  paper  on  "  Dante's 
Realistic  Treatment  of  the  Ideal,"  which  was  read 
before  the  Dante  Society  on  June  13.  Mr.  Arthur  Gal  ton 
gives  his  *'  Final  Impressions  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church." 

**  The  House  of  Usna"  is  the  title  of  a  drama  by  Miss 
Fiona  MacLeod.  It  deals  with  the  reign  of  Connor 
MacNessa,  who  was  king  of  Ulster,  and  high  king  of 
Ireland  at  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  Era. 


THE  WESTMINSTER  REVIEW. 

THE  paper  on  Bonlighera,  in  the  July  number  of  the 
Westrainsterj  has  already  been  noticed. 

Mr.  Hugh  H.  L.  Bellot  brings  his  review  of  the  prob- 
lem in  South  Africa  to  a  close  by  urging  that  after  an- 
nexation a  military  dictatorship  must  continue  until  it 
is  considered  safe  to  introduce  a  fair  measure  of  respon- 
sible self-government.  The  interval  might  be  used  to 
redress  economic  grievances,  abolish  monopolies,  ascer- 
tain the  respective  numbers  of  Boers  and  Uitlanders, 
and  so  forth.  He  insists  that  England  must  trust  the 
Boers  as  she  has  trusted  the  once  disloyal  Canadians, 
and  must  aim  at  the  fusion  of  the  two  races. 

Mr.  A.  E.  Maddock  laments  the  popular  frenzy  which 
brands  opposition  to  the  war  as  disloyalty.  This  leads 
him,  relying  on  etymology,  to  declare  that  "loyalty 
simply  means  legality,— i.  e.,  justice,"— and  to  hope  that 
rational  criticism  will  in  time  supersede  the  race  ha- 
treds left  behind  them  by  the  old  monarchies.  Nora 
Twycross  deplores  the  support  given  to  militarism  by 
women,  who  ought  to  be  the  greatest  advocates  of 
peace. 

Art  is  nearly  as  prominent  as  war  in  this  number. 
Henry  Bishop  discusses  the  distinctive  qualities  of 
Rembrandt,  and  H.  M.  Strong  contributes  a  eulogy  of 
Aubrey  Beardsley's  achievements.  Mr.  Strong  declares 
Beardsley  initiated,  developed,  and  brought  to  matu- 
rity an  art  astoundingly  new. 

The  single-tax  panacea,  which  rarely  escapes  advo- 
cacy in  the  Westmiiister,  appears  now  in  the  novel 
guise  of  a  court  trial.  We  are  given  a  verbatim  report 
of  the  case  of  lAbor  versus  Landlordism,  in  the  Court 
of  Common-sense,  the  opposing  counsel  being  Mr.  Sin- 
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gleTax,  Q.C.,  and  Mr.  LaisRezfair,  Q.C.  The  plaint itT 
is  John  Hodge,  the  defendant  is  Lord  Broadacres  ;  and 
among  the  witnesses  called  are  Charles  I.,  William  the 
Gonqneror,  and  Adam  I 


Mr.  Oliphant  Smeaton  considers  that  Hector  Mac- 
pherson  has  succeeded  remarkably  well  in  his  endeavor 
to  cram  the  results  of  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer's  life  and 
philosophy  into  a  book  of  227  pages. 


THE  CONTINENTAL   REVIEWS. 


REVUE  DES  DEUX  MONDES. 

WE  have  noticed  elsewhere  M.  Leclercq's  article  on 
"  The  Origins  of  the  South  African  Republics." 
Ar  regards  the  rest  of  the  Rcvxie  des  Deux  Mondes  for 
June,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  usual  high  standard 
has  not,  for  once,  been  altogether  maintained. 

ARTIFICIAL  COLORING   MATTER. 

M.  Dastre  contributes  to  the  first  June  number  an 
extremely  learned  and  technical  article  on  the  chemical 
industry  of  artificial  coloring  mattei*s.  The  general 
character  of  the  changes  which  this  industry  has  under- 
gone may  be  briefly  explained  :  It  has  been  the  substi> 
tiition,  sometimes  slow  and  gradual,  at  other  times 
sadden,  of  artificial  products  for  natural  ones.  This 
process  has  been  effected,  in  most  cases,  at  the  cost  of  the 
agricultural  industry.  Colors  borrowed  from  vegetable 
or  animal  sources  are  suddenly,  one  fine  day,  produced 
artificially  in  the  laboratory,  and  lo  !  all  of  a  sudden  a 
flourishing  industry  is  menaced,  declines,  and  disap- 
pears. A  remarkable  example  is  to  be  found  in  the 
fact  that,  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  Spain 
iwed  to  supply  France  with  large  quantities  of  soda, 
derived  from  seaweed  of  various  kinds  ;  but  this  indus- 
try was  destroyed  in  a  moment  by  the  discovery  and 
adoption  of  the  Leblanc  process,  which  rendered  France 
independent  of  Spain  in  this  respect.  So,  too,  with  the 
discovery  of  aniline  dyes,  which  wrought  an  absolute 
revolution  in  the  dyeing  trade.  But  it  is  mainly  on  the 
future  that  M.  Dastre  fixes  his  eyes  ;  he  sees  in  this  in- 
dustry an  unlimited  field  for  discoveries  of  importance, 
and  he  attributes  the  supremacy  of  Germany  in  this 
field  to  the  fact  that  she  has  known  how  to  enlist  the 
highest  science  in  the  service  of  industry. 

THE  OLD  EMPEROR  WILLIAM. 

To  the  second  June  number  M.  Emile  Ollivier  con- 
tributes a  long  and  historically  interesting  paper  on  the 
old  Emperor,  King  William  of  Prussia.  No  prince,  he 
says,  better  understood  and  fulfilled  the  duties  of  roy- 
alty. His  education  was  entirely  military,  and  he  was 
44  years  old  before  he  was  initiated  into  state  affairs. 
But  he  was  too  conscientious  to  remain  a  simple  figure- 
head, and  with  infinite  labor  he  acquainted  himself 
with  the  details  of  government,  and  even  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  jurisprudence.  He  worked  from  morning  till 
night  without  any  recreation  except  the  theater,  and 
even  there  he  was  always  accessible  to  deal  with  im- 
portant business.  *'  I  have  not  the  time  to  be  tired,"  he 
said  to  those  who  were  astonished  at  his  enormous 
labors.  He  had  the  royal  gift  of  choosing  his  assistants 
well,  and  of  attaching  them  to  him  by  delicate  atten- 
tions. In  his  private  life  he  was  kind,  polite  to  ladies, 
devoid  of  vindictiveness,  of  a  placid,  gentle  humor,  fond 
of  obliging  people,  and,  while  strikingly  economical, 
yet  ready  if  occasion  demanded  to  dispense  royal  splen- 
dor. In  his  youth  he  was  of  a  romantic  disposition, 
and  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  formal  veto  of  his  father, 
he  would  have  married  to  please  himself.  As  it  was, 
1m  mArried,  by  order,  the  Princess  Augusta  of  Saxe- 


Weimar,  the  bent  of  whose  mind  rendered  her  scarcely 
a  suitable  wife  for  him.  Her  poetic,  literary,  and  ar- 
tistic culture  was  too  exceptional ;  and,  though  she 
was  not  without  infiuence  over  him,  yet  their  relations 
were  often  strained.  He  was  first  and  foremost  a  King 
of  Prus.sia — a  man  of  conquest,  ready  to  take  what  he 
could  get  without  scruple,  and  believing  what  was 
profitable  to  l)e  lawful.  War  was  ever  in  his  thoughts, 
and  it  seemed  to  him  a  necessary  refreshment  for  na- 
tions. His  mission  seemed  to  him  less  that  of  making 
some  millions  of  men  happy  than  that  of  conquering 
Germany ;  in  fact,  he  found  quite  natural,  and  even 
holy,  forms  of  deceit  from  which  his  soul  would  have 
shrunk  if  they  had  been  concerned  merely  with  his 
own  private  affairs. 

MADAGASCAR. 

M.  Lebon  continues  his  series  of  papers  on  Madagas- 
car by  dealing  this  time  with  the  process  of  pacification 
after  annexation.  M.  Lebon  considers  that  Mada- 
gascar has  been  badly  treated  in  regard  to  finance,  the 
home  government  being  unwilling  as  a  rule  to  spend 
enough.  As  regards  the  economic  development  of  the 
island,  for  which  means  of  communication  are  the  most 
essential  requirement^  he  considers  that  France  has  re- 
peated in  Madagascar  the  same  error  which  has  affected 
the  whole  of  her  colonial  history.  She  has  not  known 
how  to  follow  up  rapidly  great  military  sacrifices  with 
corresponding  expenditure  on  public  works.  M.  Lebon 
contrasts  the  energy  displayed  by  England  in  construct- 
ing the  Uganda  Railway,  as  well  as  the  military  line 
which  owed  its  origin  to  Lord  Kitchener  in  the  Soudan 
campaign.  

NOUVELLE  REVUE. 

THERE  is  no  lack  of  interesting  papers  in  the  Novr 
velle  RevuCy  although  it  no  longer  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  editorial  direction  of  Mme.  Juliette 
Adam. 

PfeRE  DIDON. 

An  article  signed  only  by  the  initials  **  E.  M."  gives 
ah  interesting  picture  of  P6re  Didon.  Obituary  notices 
have  sufficiently  expressed  the  grief  which  the  news  of 
P^re  Didon's  death  aroused  among  his  numerous  friends 
in  England.  There  is,  therefore,  no  need  to  follow  the 
writer  in  his  sketch  of  P6re  Didon's  life.  The  part  of 
educator,  which  filled  the  last  portion  of  his  life  after 
his  reconciliation  with  the  Vatican,  is  probably  what 
P6re  Didon  will  be  remembered  for  by  posterity.  At 
the  school  of  Arcueil  he  showed  his  great  powera  of  or- 
ganization, as  well  as  the  sweetness  and  charm  of  his 
personal  nature  ;  he  lielieved  in  spreading  sunshine  and 
light  around  him,  and  all  sadness  was  banished.  He 
had  a  splendid  appetite,  and  a  great  love  of  manly 
sports,  in  which  he  brought  up  his  pupils.  At  table 
P6re  Didon's  gayety  was  irresistible.  Never  did  mod- 
ern monk  penetrate  more  intelligently  the  spirit  and 
manners  of  our  time  :  he  set  his  watch  by  the  hour  of 
the  century.  Essentially  a  Liberal  and  a  Democrat,  he 
seemed  to  bring  to  the  solution  of  modern  problems 
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that  sympathy  and  forgetfulness  of  self  which  distin- 
guished some  of  the  greatest  names  in  the  history  of 
mouasticism.  He  was  once  foolishly  called  the  Coque- 
liu  of  the  Church,  but  P^re  Didon  was  anything  but  an 
actor ;  and  if  he  was  not  exactly  a  monk  to  the  very 
marrow  of  his  bones,  he  was  certainly  a  believer. 

THE  BOER  WAR. 

Captain  Gilbert  continues  in  the  second  June  number 
a  description  of  the  military  operations  in  South  Af- 
rica, in  which  he  takes  us  down  to  November  15,  1899. 
Captain  Gilbert's  papers  are  worthy  of  attention  as 
being  the  work  of  a  professional  soldier,  who  seems  to 
be  on  the  whole  uninfluenced  by  political  or  national 
prejudice  on  either  side,  and  is  therefore  able  to  discuss 
the  military  problems  involved  in  the  war  in  the  dry 
light  of  reason.  

REVUE  DE  PARIS. 

WE  have  already  had  occasion  to  note  the  consider- 
able improvement  which  had  been  effected  in 
the  Revue  de  Paris,  and  this  improvement  is  fully 
maintained  in  the  June  number. 

SPORTS  IN  OLD  FRANCE. 

Modern  France,  in  spite  of  P6re  Didon,  is  not  sup- 
posed to  be  much  addicted  to  athletics  ;  and  perhaps  it 
is  with  a  view  of  remedying  this  that  M.  Jusserand 
writes  on  the  subject  of  sports  in  old  France  in  the  first 
June  number,  in  continuation  of  the  series  which  he 
began  in  May.  He  begins  with  the  jousts  and  tourneys 
in  the  time  of  Ren6  of  Anjou.  In  the  joust  there  were 
different  prizes  given  to  the  man  who  should  make  the 
finest  lance-thrust,  to  the  man  who  broke  most  lances, 
and  so  on — curiously  parallel  to  the  methods  of  an  ath- 
letic meeting  of  to-day.  The  joust  was  an  imitation  of 
the  single  combat,  or  duel  to  the  death,  just  as  the  tour- 
ney was  an  imitation  of  a  regular  battle.  The  sixteenth 
century  was  the  golden  age  of  individual  prowess  in 
arms ;  distance  and  difference  of  nationality  were  no 
bar,  but  the  chivalry  of  every  country  of  Europe  met  at 
great  trials  of  strength  and  skill. 
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L'AIGLON"  AND  THE  (X)UNTESS  CAMERATA. 

The  recent  production  of  M.  Rostand^s  play,  "L'Ai- 
glon,"  lends  interest  to  a  short  paper  by  M.  Fr6d6ric 
Masson  on  the  part  played  by  the  Countess  Camera*-a 
at  Vienna.  Last  April,  M.  Masson  had  said  in  the 
Revue  de  Paris  that  the  countess  could  not  come  to 
Vienna  in  1830  to  be  near  the  Duke  of  Reichstadt.  il. 
Masson,  however,  has  been  furnished  with  letters  by  a 
very  high  authority  which  tend  to  modify,  if  not  to  dis- 
prove, his  previous  statement. 

M.  SPULLER  AND  M.  GAMBETTA. 

M.  Depasse  presents  five  interesting  letters  from  M. 
Spuller  to  Gambetta,  written  on  the  morrow  of  the  war 
of  1870,  during  and  after  the  Commune.  M.  Spuller  was 
the  most  faithful  and  most  disinterested  of  Gambetta's 
f  riends«  and  his  moral  and  political  influence  has  been 
too  little  recognized  by  historians  of  the  French  Republi- 
can party.  The  letters  show,  for  the  flrst  time,  the 
great  part  which  M.  Spuller  played  In  the  Gambettist- 
Opportunist  politics. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

We  have  noticed  elsewhere  M.  Millers  article  on  the 
Boers,  and  among  others  which  should  be  mentioned 
are  an  anonymous  historical  paper  on  the  assassination 


of  two  plenipotentiaries  of  France  at  the  gates  of 
Rastatt  in  1799;  a  description  of  the  picturesque  cus- 
toms of  the  Amsterdam  Stock  Exchange  in  the  seven- 
teenth century;  a  selection  of  letters  written  to  Gren. 
Mathieu  Dumas  during  the  campaign  of  Marengo  by 
General  Dampierre;  and  a  lively  description,  in  the 
form  of  extracts  from  letters,  of  the  Cape  Nome  gold 
flelds,  to  which  is  added  an  excellent  map  showing  the 
position  of  the  fields  in  relation  to  the  Klondike  district 
on  the  one  side  and  Siberia  on  the  other. 


THE  ITALIAN  REVIEWS. 

THE  political  situation  in  Italy  and  the  recent  elec- 
tions naturally  excite  the  attention  of  all  the 
serious  reviews,  and  pessimistic  views  concerning  the 
future  appear  to  prevail  in  most  quarters.  The  Ras- 
segna  Nazionale  (Liberal  Catholic)  tries  to  make  the 
best  of  what  it  clearly  regards  as  a  bad  business,  and 
blames  the  Osservatore  Cattollco  for  indirectly,  at 
least,  supporting  the  extreme  Left  in  opposition  to  the 
Ministerial  candidates.  The  Civiltd  Cattolica  (Jesuit) 
congratulates  the  Church  on  the  continued  abstention 
of  Catholics  from  the  polls,  while  complacently  noting 
the  increasing  corruption  and  disorder  of  political  life 
in  Italy.  The  weighty  Nuova  Antologia  devotes  no 
less  than  three  articles,  two  by  Senators  and  one  by  a 
Deputy,  to  various  aspects  of  the  situation.  The  most 
noteworthy  contribution  is  that  of  F.  Nobili-Vitelleschi, 
who,  in  an  article  entitled  "  A  New  Cry  of  Pain,"  de- 
clares roundly  that  it  would  not  be  easy  to  find  any 
country  that  had  been  so  badly  governed  as  Italy  dur- 
ing the  last  twenty-five  years.  **  The  confusion  of  par- 
ties, their  self-seeking,  the  mutability  of  policy,  the 
turbulent  proceedings  in  Parliament,  the  frequent 
changes  of  ministries  and  prorogations  of  the  Chamber, 
the  constant  dissolutions,  the  method  of  nominating  to 
the  Upper  Chamber,  are  very  far  from  being  proofs  of 
good  government." 

Apart  from  home  politics,  the  most  topical  articles  in 
the  Nuova  Antologia  are  two  which  form  part  of  a 
series  describing  the  travels  of  an  Italian  engineer 
through  the  interior  of  China,  and  illustrated  by  a 
number  of  excellent  kodak  views.  The  journey,  which 
was  undertaken  in  connection  with  the  laying  down  of 
a  new  railway,  only  dates  from  last  year  ;  and  in  the 
light  of  current  events,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  it 
was  accomplished  without  any  difficulties,  although 
here  and  there  the  author  refers  to  the  antagonistic  hu- 
mor of  the  Chinese  lower  classes. 

The  Civiltd  Cattolica  (June  16)  points  out  that  the 
assumption  universally  adopted  by  the  Italian  non- 
Catholic  press  earlier  in  the  year,  that  the  Anno  Santo 
would  prove  a  failure,  is  fast  giving  way  before  the  un- 
deniable facts  of  the  case.  As  a  proof  of  the  crowds  of 
foreigners  who  have  thronged  the  Eternal  City,  thfe 
writer  asserts  thac  the  receipts  of  the  Roman  Tram- 
way Company  during  the  eight  weeks  from  mid-March 
to  mid-May  equaled  in  amount  the  whole  of  the  re- 
ceipts for  the  year  1899.  There  is  an  article  condemn- 
ing the  moral  tone  of  Sienkiewicz's  two  novels,  "Quo 
Vadis"  and  "Without  Dogma,"  which  are  enjoying  an 
enormous  popularity  in  Italy  just  now.  Apparently, 
"Quo  Vadis"  is  only  ecclesiastically  sanctioned  in  an 
expurgated  edition. 

The  Rassegna  Nazionale  publishes  a  lecture  on 
"The  Delineation  of  Sorrow  in  Art,"  by  the  veteran 
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novelist  A.  Fogazzaro,  which  has  attracte<l  considerable 
attention  of  late  among  Italian  critics. 

The  Rivlsta  Politica  e  Letteraria  publishes  an 
enthnsiastic  review  of  Cassandra  Vivaria's  norel, 
"ViaLiUcis,"  which  is  to  appear  in  translated  form  as 
a  serial  in  its  pages. 

The  RivUta  Popolare,  a  small  fortnightly  publica- 
tion, edited  for  the  people  by  the  well-known  deputy, 
N.  Colajanni,  prints  (June  15)  a  very  bitter  letter  by 
Ouida  against  England,  in  which  she  prophesies  that 
when  England  shall  have  swallowe<l  the  Transvaal  she 
will  tarn  her  attention  to  Mozambique. 


THE  GERMAN  MAGAZINES. 

IN  the  June  number  of  the  Deutsche  lievnc,  M.  von 
Brandt  contributes  a  paper  on  *'  Asiatic  Shadows.* 
The  **  shadows  "  in  question  are  those  thrown  upon  Eng- 
lish prestige  and  English  influence  in  every  part  of  the 
great  Elastem  Ckjntinent.  The  writer  points  to  the 
progress  in  colonization,  in  conquest,  and  in  influence 
made  by  Russia,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  stationary  or 
even  retrograde  movement  of  Great  Britain  on  the 
other.  In  order  to  make  this  more  marked,  M.  von 
Brandt  has  ignored  any  advance  tliat  has  Ix^en  made  by 
England  in  China  and  elsewhere,  and  only  mentions 
Kanjut  and  Chitral.  He  says  that  Russian  enterprise 
has  been  every  where  triumphant— in  Persia,  in  China, 
on  the  Indian  frontier,  in  Afghanistan.  Only  in  Korea 
it  has  not  achieved  that  success  wished  for  by  the 
statesmen  at  St.  Petersburg.  The  result  of  this  is  that 
the  Chinese  and  Japanese,  seeing  the  Englisli  policy, 
which  has  been  unfolded  before  their  eyes  since  1895, 
can  only  come  to  one  conclusion — namely,  that  England 
is  afraid  of  Rus.sia;  that  her  policy  is  but  a  broken 
reed,  and  that  her  hand  can  give  no  support  to  any  who 
may  wish  to  lean  on  her. 

M.  von  Brandt  mentions  the  anti-English  feeling  in 
America,  and  even  foresees  tlie  probability  of  a  war  l)e- 
tween  the  two  great  English-speaking  nations.  In  his 
opinion,  all  that  England  has  left  is  the  command  of  the 
sea  ;  and  upon  that  even  now  shadows  are  being  thrown 
—shadows  which  have  real  forms  l>ehind  them,  which 
grow  slowly  yet  surely.  He  quotes  the  trade  returns  of 
the  various  nations  with  China  and  Japan  to  show  that 
England  is  falling  behind  in  the  race,  having  to  take 
second  place  to  America  and  Russia.  Were  it  not  that 
the  French  have  demonstrated  their  incapacity  for  col- 
onization, their  presence  in  southern  China  would  be  a 
great  menace  to  England.  In  his  closing  paragraph, 
however,  the  writer  sets  forth  the  fact  that  the  wealth 
of  England  is  still  the  great  source  of  her  strength  ;  but 
even  more  than  this  the  great  element  of  her  power  is 
found  in  the  remark  made  by  Graf  von  Schwerin  when 
he  visited  England— namely,  that  in  England  the  great 
families  always  stood  forth  in  the  cause  of  freedom, 
while  in  Germany  the  old  families  only  tried  to  see 
whether  it  were  possible  to  get  more  privileges  for 
themselves. 

ROUMANIA. 

Dr.  Hans  Kleser  writes  a  very  long  historical  article 
upon  the  position  and  significance  of  Roumania  among 
European  states.  He  opens  his  article  with  a  descrip- 
tkm  of  the  journey  of  King  Karl  of  Roumania  through 
Boflsia  to  St.  Petersburg  last  year.    The  significance  of 


this  visit  is  much  greater  than  has  been  generally  rec- 
ognized. It  really  marks  the  recognition  of  Roumania 
as  an  independent  sovereign  state  whose  future  is 
assured.  The  chief  dangers  that  the  little  kingdom  has 
now  to  fear  will  arise  from  internal  troubles.  Dr. 
Kleser  goes  minutely  into  the  details  of  Roumanian 
history,  and  touches  upon  the  march  of  Russian  enter- 
prise towards  the  West  in  much  the  same  way  as  M. 
von  Brandt  refers  to  her  Eastern  advance. 

A  GERMAN'S  IMPRESSIONS  OF  MOROCCO. 

The  widespread  feeling  in  Germany  that  it  would  be 
a  good  thing  to  acquire  a  few  more  colonies  and  greatly 
develop  those  they  already  have  finds  expression  in 
many  articles  in  the  magazines  upon  the  present  Grer- 
man  pos.sessions  and  those  states  in  which  there  is  a 
strong  German  influence.  Among  the  latter  is  Mo- 
rocco, and  in  the  June  number  of  the  Deutsche  Rund- 
schau we  find  a  most  interesting  article  called  *' Im- 
pressions of  Journeys  in  Morocco,"  by  Theobald 
Fischer.  Mr.  Fischer  has  traveled  a  great  deal  in 
Morocco,  a  country  in  which  he  says  there  are  impor- 
tant German  interests.  He  describes  some  of  his  jour- 
neys, from  which  it  would  appear  that  he  had  to  rough 
it  pretty  considerably.  The  difficulties  of  travel  in  this 
part  of  Africa  are  many.  He  says  that  at  present  there 
is  no  artificially  built  road  in  the  whole  of  Morocco, 
and  that  bridges  are  almost  unknown.  All  the  larger 
streams  are  crossed  by  means  of  ferries,  a  method 
which  causes  great  delays,  especially  when  the  ferry- 
men refuse  to  perform  their  duty.  He  also  seems  to 
have  suflfered  great  inconvenience  owing  to  the  gates  of 
all  towns  being  shut  at  sunset,  in  which  case  the  cara 
van  has  to  camp  without  the  walls.  Not  only  are  tl 
gates  of  the  town  closed,  but  the  gates  of  the  diflferei 
divisions  of  the  town  are  also  kept  shut  after  dark,  a 
custom  which  renders  visiting  after  sunset  practically 
impossible. 

Mr.  Fischer's  general  impression  of  Morocco  is  that  it 
is  a  land  which  has  been  richly  endowed  by  Nature,  and 
with  a  position  which  gives  it  great  superiority,  but 
which  at  the  same  time  is  devastated  and  depopulated 
by  a  horrible  arbitrary  power.  No  man  can  be  sure  of 
his  life  or  his  property.  The  village  sheik  skins  his 
peasants  in  order  to  enrich  himself.  He  in  turn  loses 
his  position,  his  wealth,  and  possibly  his  life,  if  he  fails 
to  give  the  Sultan  and  his  entourage  the  customary 
yearly  presents,  or  if  another  man  offers  more  for  his 
place.  The  Sultans  themselves  generally  end  by  means 
of  poison.  Only  the  man  who  has  absolutely  nothing  is 
moderately  safe.  Speaking  of  the  crushing  out  of  a  re- 
bellion which  took  place  some  time  ago,  he  says  that  at 
first  every  soldier  in  the  Sultan's  army  was  paid  five 
francs  for  each  head  that  he  brought  in.  The  natural 
result  was  that  the  soldiers  killed  everybody  that  they 
could — camel-drivers  and  the  like.  So  many  heads 
came  in  that  this  bonus  was  taken  off,  in  consequence 
of  which  innumerable  desertions  took  place,  as  the 
8oldiei*s  found  it  quite  impossible  to  live  upon  their 
pay,  which  amounted  to  10  cents  a  day.  He  tells  some 
grewsome  stories  of  the  tortures  employed,  and  con- 
cludes :  "  Rotten  through  and  through  as  it  is,  this 
state,  whose  existence  is  a  disgrace  to  Christian  Europe, 
would  succumb  to  the  first  blow  from  outside.  The 
jealousy  of  the  powers  is  responsible  for  the  fact  that 
this  blow  has  not  already  been  delivered." 
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llrdei.  LftDBiiase  of,  M.  Br*al.  HEP.  June  15. 
tollvla.  Road  to-ll..  W.  E.  Curtis,  NalUM. 
lordlgbera,  Italy,  W.  Miller,  West. 
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ton,  HlstorlcJ-aitB  RegardlUK.  F.  A.  Waterman,  NatM. 

ton.  Notable  Trees  About.  Ablite  F.  Brown,  NRng. 

MO  Subway  Syatera,  U.  J.  Vamey,  Nat.M. 

Tricks.  Mysterious.  J.  Scott,  8tr. 
HrBndeB,Oeorve,  Jonas  Lie  and,  Winifred  L.Wendell.SeirC. 
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Catholic  Connter-Reformation  in  Bohemia,  L.  F.  Miskor- 

sky,  BSae. 
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Ohateaabrlaud,  H.  Bordeaox,  RGen. 
Cliaacer.  Geoffrey,  Portraits  of.  M.M.  Splelmann.MA. 
Chicago.  Housing  of  the  Poor  In.  F.  B.  Erabree,  JPEcoti,  Jane. 
Children,  Depenaent,  State  Care  of,  HenrletU  C.  Wright, 

NAR. 
Children,  Destitute.  Neglected,  and  Delinquent,  Care  of— 

IX..  H.  Folks,  Char. 
Children's  Toys  In  Slam.  H.  HUlman.  W  WM. 
children.  Town.  In  the  Country,  Mrs.  H.  A.  Bamett,  NlneC. 

■■  Boiers,"  Chinese;  L.  J.  Davies.  NatQM. 

China,  Distracted.  Black. 

Chinese  Civilization  ;  The  Ideal  and  the  Actual.  D.  Z.Shef- 
Held.  Forum. 

Chinese  Kevolntionary  Jnnla.  Ains. 

Chinese:  Will  They  Migrate?  J.  M.  Scanland.  Arena. 

Crisis  in  China,  A,  Sowerby,  Coutem:  Fortj  R.  van  Ber- 
gen, Home. 
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Klaochou:  A  German  Colonial  Experiment,  C.  Uenby,  Jr., 
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Scramble  for  China,  D.  C.  Boulger.  Contem. 
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Chafch  "StafeTand'EdnoVtion',  A.' C.  Millar,  Gont. 

Cities,  Rapid  Transit  In,  G.  H.  Johnson,  FrL. 

City  Government  in  Canada.  ».  M.  Wickett,  PSQ.  June. 

Clambake,  The,  J.  S.  Melcalfe,  Pear. 

Climatologlcal  Association,  American.  Proceedings  o(  tlMt  il 

Seventeenth  Annnal  Meeting  of  the,  San. 
College  Literature  and  Journalism.  <^F.  Bacon,  Grit. 
College  Rooms  and  Their  Traditions,  E.  Boltwood.  Mnn. 
I'olonlal  System,  Evolution  of  a,  E.  M.  Avery.  AMonM. 
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Commerc«,  Romance  of,  YM. 
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Conspinuy  Aaaiust  the Hepubllc.  F. C. Coiijbcarc,  Nat R. 
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>e  World,  K.  Blind, 


,  H.  McUermot.  C'atli, 


iweU'B  Battle  Tactka,  F.  N.  Maude,  U.  1: 
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Wbelple),  Atlan 


BportB  of  Ancient    Franc8-Iil„  J.  J.  Jnsaeraiid,  RPar, 
Jiilyl. 

»tateaman  in  French  Literature,  G.  PellisBler  JtRP.  Jaly  1. 

Unlveraity  and  the  Republic,  in  France,  X.Torau-BHylB. 
RPP,  June, 
Galajiagos  IsiandB,  King  of  the,  T.  Leander.  Cham. 
Garden! Con  tent '"  a-n.,  Candace  Wheeler.  Atlant. 
Uatee,  EnsiiBhTown  and  City,  Ularah  WilBon,  Cham. 
Ueologlc  Recorda.  Evenla  In.T.  W.  Simonds.  ANat,  June. 
Heometry,  Non-Euclidean,  W.U.SiMonrk,  PopA. 
Hermany;  Hohenzollerne.  The,  F.  W.  Fltipatrfck.  SeKC. 
Uermany,  The  United  states  and,  W.  C.  Fox.  Funim. 
Knostlvs.  Modem,  Noa.  June  1. 
Gold  Mines  of  British  Columbia.  Cham. 
Holdamlth,  Oliver.  Forgotten  Home  of,  K.  E.  Hi 


B.  D.  Wileon,  PRR. 


Enpt  in  the  Middle  Ageti,  H.  Lanc-Puolc.  !..ong. 

Metrical  MeaaurementBOf  Fner|{>,  (i.  [..  Addenbrooke.Ei 

Dnincity  In  the  Home,  F.J.  Na^Ji.  Ain^. 
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EuUnd:  ee«  Qreat  Britain. 
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Ercdadon  In  New-Chnrch  Cight  -  IV.,  \i.  HuwkeH.  NC. 

Ein.Diicanientsof  theBookof.  J.O,  Biiyd.  i'Kll. 

Fall  of  Mui.  Economic  laterpretatlon  of  the,  T.  N.  Carter. 
BSac 
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Canunencement  Seunon,  Dial.  June  lli. 

EngllBh  University  Education.  Cost  of.  LelsH. 

Hl^er  Education  in  the  Twentieth  Century,  C.  W.  Heis- 
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Ideals  of  Christian  Edneation  J.  H.  Barrows  BSai^. 
Uanual  Tralnii^  in  Mental  Development.  H.  W.  Hetzel. 

'  Uoinci  Method."  AJS. 
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Hinsdale,  Dial,  July  IS. 
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Imperialism.  Future  of.  J.  Lewis,  Can. 
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Workmen's  Compensation  Act,  Judge  Parry,  Fort, 
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..illng.  Mental  and  Spiritual.  Helen  Van- Anderson,  Mind. 

ealth.  Tendency  to.  I).  O.  Mason.  Scrlb. 
sbrew  Fiction,  L.  Abbott,  OuU 

jbrew  PhiioBuphera— I'hilo.  N.  Schmidt,  CAge. 

elne'B  "  Frau  sTatbiide."  Temp. 

euley  Week,  Alra.  Burton  Harrison.  Cos. 

erschela  and  the  Ncbulie,  J.  E.  Gore,  Gent. 

istories.  Popular.  J.  H.  Kohiusoii.  IntM. 

istory.  Military,  Plea  for,  C.  Oman.  NatR. 

olySplrit  in  the  Early  Apostolic  AgB,H.  A.  Falconer.  I'RR. 

..„1. < .|,j  Juvenile  Crime,  A.  A.  W.  Drew,  NlneC. 

;.  A.  II.  Broadwell.  )Str. 

-teHBCs.  Concerning.  T.  H.  S.  Eecott,  Fori. 

ousing  in  the  Great  Cities  of  the  Unll«d  States,  1".  Escard, 
Kef  S,  June  id. 
Houells,  William  Dean.  W.Clarke.  YM. 
ludson,  Henilrlck.  Chaut. 
Hugo,  Victor,  Literary  Ideas  of,  P.  Stapfer,  BD, 
Iiili-Oltuwa  Fire,  F.  Gadsby,  Can. 
lymnals.  Leasou  of  the  New.  E.  Dicklnaon,  BSac. 
lypnoll^<m,  Educational  Um-  ot,  J.  D.  Ouackcnbos.  Harp, 
maglnatinn,  Croatlvc.  Nature  of  the,  T.  ill  bat,  liitM. 
mnilRratlon,  Iriali,  Century  of,  If.  J .  I>esmond.  ACQII. 
myresaioniHmand  Apprechition,  L.  E.  Gatea.  Atlanl. 
■■au:  In  the  Jungles  ot  the  Ohaiits,  IL  Hutlson.  O. 
ndlaus.  Pagan,  of  Canada,  M.  O.  Seott.Can. 
ndlans :  Story  ot  the  Little  Big  Hum.  C.  A.  Eastman,  Chant, 
iidla.  Problem  ot  the  Famine  in,  J.  T.  Gracoy,  MIsK. 
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Inference,  Practical  Procedure  in.  J.  G.  Hibben.  Phil. 
Inoculation,  Preventive^  1 1.,  W.  M.  HalTkine,  HopM. 
Inspiration,  Old'Testanient  and,  M.  Coover,  Lutli. 
lUBurance  :  Leewrna  or  Che  n7S,a»,0aO  Ash-Heap.  W.  J.  Bujes, 

Forum. 
Invalid.  How  to  Cheer  an,  Anna  S.  Re«d.  SelCC. 
biventloa  aa  a  Factor  of  National  Wealth.  W.  C.  Dodge. 

InvertebrateB,    North-American  —  X..   Uary    J.  Rathbuti. 

Ireland,  Rural.'ln  the  Byways  of,  M.MacDonagh.  NlncfJ. 
Irish  Greeoa,  On.  Mac.  _ 

Irish  National  Education,  J.  J.  O'Shea,  ACQR. 

"  Matheson,  CaaM. 

I.  Jeans.  Eng. 

ts  During  the  Election. 

Lment,  RhsN.  June  i«. 


Frleude  o(.  E,  1.  Bos- 


Jesus,  Personality  of,  P.  CaruB.  Mon. 

Jewlsli  SyiiacoKue,  Jeaua  and  the,  E.  K.  Mitchell,  Bib. 

Joinville,  Prince  de,  A.  Laugel,  KPar.  July  I, 

Journalism.  Invasion  of,  A.  It.  Kimball.  Atlant. 

Judas:  Did  He  Rually  Commit  Suicide?.  J,  B.  Harris,  AJT. 

Judiciary  Act  of  1801,  M.  Farrand,  AHR. 

Kansas  a  Free  State.  Making,  B.  J.  HinMn,  Chaut. 

Kansas  Clly,  Missouri.  C,  S.  Gleed,  Cos. 

Kentaoky,  Court  of  Appeals  of,  J.  C.  Doolan,  GBbb. 

Kindergarten.  Indians  in  the.  Daisy  C.  Laird.  Kind,  June. 

Kindergarten  Instituu.  Chicago,  Bertha  Johnston.  Kind, 

Elndersarten  Union,  International,  Seventh  Annual  Con- 
vention ot  the.  Kind,  June, 

Lace.MaklnB  In  Belgium,  E.  F.  Johnson-Browne.  Cath. 

Laoghter.  Prolegomena  to  a  Theory  of.  J.  Sully,  Phil. 

Lavrott.  Pierre.  Hums  ;  C.  Eappoport.  RSoc.  June. 

Liberty  and  Government,  H.  E.  3.  Fremantle.  IJE. 

Libraries,  Public,  Proviifon  tor  Children  In.  Katherine  L. 
Smllb,  AMRH. 

Library.  Public,  and  the  Public  School,  AMRR. 

Lie,  Jonas,  and  Qeorge  Brandee.  Winifred  L.  Wendell. 
SelfC. 

Life  Assurance.  Prejudices  About.  J.  W.  Alexander.  Atlant. 

Light.  New  Sources  of.  H.  C.  Bolton.  PopS. 

Literary  Criticism.  American.  W.  M.  Payne.  IntM. 

Literature,  American,  Beginnings  ot.  A,  S.  de  la  Faverle, 

Teat.  Pomm. 

<f  the  I-Novel,  Katli- 

u.„«^  -,.- e. T -*  -- '-.  '■  -^'  Eastman,  Chaut. 

Loan  Associations,  Benevolent,  Katherine  L.  Smith,  Arena. 
London,  Military  Traditions  of  the  City  of.  Kathleen  Schles- 


Chrlstlan  flndeavor  In  the  Orient.  F.  E.  Clark.  HIiH. 

Ecumenical  Missionary  Conference  ot  lODD,  F.  F.  Elllo- 
wood,  Uom. 

Eromanga,  New  Hebrides  Islands,  H.  A.  Robertson,  MlaB. 

Gospel  for  a  Witness,  F.  L.  Chapell,  MlsR. 

Opportunity  and  Obligation,  Present.M,D.BHbcack,MlHR. 

South  Africa,  Mission  Work  In.  W.  Searle.  MlsR. 
Mississippi,  -The  River  People  "  of  the,  D.  Marthall,  Scrib. 
Missouri,  C.  M.  Harvey.  Atlant. 

Mohamnaedantsm.  Faflure  of.  D.  8,  Margollouth.  MlsR. 
Monetary  Legislation,  Reoent,  J.  L.  Laughlln.JPEcon.Jiuie. 
Money  and  Prices.  B,  Mayo-Smith.  P8Q,  June. 
Money  and  Prices,  Value  ot,  G.  J.  F.  Grant,  West. 
Monlenegro,  Prinee  of.  Visit  with  the,  E.  A-  Stelnor,  Out. 
Moore,  Alfred.  J.  Davis.  GBnK. 
Moose.  'Mid  the  Haunts  ot  the.  Black. 
Moral  Obligation,  Source  of.  J.  S.  .Maitkenzle,  IJE. 
More.  Sir  Thomas.  H.  G.  Gauss.  ACQU. 
Morocco.  Memories  of.  Corn. 
Morocco  Scare,  W.  B.  Harris,  Black. 
Mothers,  National  Congress  ot.  Fourth  Annual  Meetlug  oi 

the.  Kind.  Jane, 
Mouravleff,  Count,  The  Late,  W.  T.  Stead,  RBL. 
Municipal  Socialism,  J.  Bourdeau.  RDM.  July  1. 
Municipal  Trading,  Lord  Avetiury,  Contuin. 
Musical  Life.  Memories  of  a.  W.  Mason.  Cent, 
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THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  WORLD. 


With  the  hoginiiirifi  of  September,  we 
Ptiiticai  Sum-  %\m\\  see  some  signs  of  activiiy  in  tlie 
"""'  TresicloHtial  campaign.  It  has  been 
customary,  in  Presiilentia;  yeai's,  to  ketip  the  can- 
vass hot  for  almost  four  montlis.  This  year, 
however,  as  if  by  common  consent,  Jnly  and 
August  have  l>een  comparatively  quiet,  so  far  as 
public  speaking,  torch-light  paraiies,  ami  the  out- 
ward Jemonsti-ations  of  campaigning  are  con- 
cerneil.  Never  before  in  n  Trcsiilential  year  has 
the  country  seen  so  Tniich  evidence  ol  the  growth 
of  the  siimnipr-vacation  habit.  In  that  respect 
even  the  \H\i,i-  four  yeai-s  have  shuwn  notable 
gains.      Tile  political  leadcre  have  done  no  little 


conferring  and  planning ;  but  they  have  managed 
to  do  it  tor  the  most  part  in  a  leisurely  way,  with 
rest  and  recreation  as  the  ostensible  pursuits. 
Doubtless  we  shall  see  a  better  and  wiser  manage- 
ment of  the  campaign  in  the  coming  eight  weeks. 
by  reason  of  the  comparatively  ca!m  and  deliber- 
ate manner  in  which  the  contesting  parties  have 
prepared  themselves  for  the  ordeal. 


WCUp/Brf 


iThe  Secretary  of  V 


Meanwhile,  the  administration  at 
Washington,  which  the  Republicans 
*""■  ask  the  country  to  approve  and  to 
continue  in  power  for  another  four  years,  has 
had  little  time  lo  devote  either  to  eleclioneering 
or  to  political  dress  parade.  It  has  had  its  hands 
too  full  of  important  business  to  give  itself  pri- 
inary  concern  over  the  political  situation.  Presi- 
dent McKinley  endeavored  to  obtain  some  rest 
hy  going  to  his  much-be!oved  home  at  Canton, 
Oliio.  The  critical  nature  of  some  of  our  pub- 
lic business,  however,  especially  our  relation  to 
the  troubles  in  China,  has  kept  the  President 
much  of  the  time  at  the  long-distance  telephone 
in  communication  with  the  White  House  and 
tiie  ytate  and  War  de;>artments  at  Washington  ; 
and  it  also  necessitated  his  brief  return  to  the 
capital  to  attend  Caliinet  conferences  on  July  16 
and  August  l.'i.  Mr.  Hay,  who  holds  the  port- 
itAio  of  State  at  a  time  when  our  foreign  affairs 
have  been  of  more  than  usual  complexity  and 
importance,  went  to  liis  summer  home  in  New 
Hampshire  on  August  3,  from  which  somewhat 
alarming  reports  were  circulated  throughout  the 
country  that  he  was  nervously  broken  down  from 
overwork.  He  himself,  however,  declared  that 
his  indisposition  was  only  temporary.  The  Sec- 
retary of  War,  Mr.  Root,  who  has  found  himself 
in  administrative  charge  simullaneimsly  of  an 
expedition  in  China,  an  extensive  and  difficult 
guerrilla  war  in  the  Philippines,  and  the  military 
occujwtion  and  government  of  Cuba,  has  stuck 
to  his  jiost  with  no  sign  of  any  altatement  of  en- 
ergy or  vigor.  In  the  affairs  of  the  Treasury  De- 
partment, there   has    iH'im  nntliing  to  give  Mr. 
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Gage  anxiety.  Expenditures  Iiave  been  heavy, 
but  the  revenue  has  been  large,  and  the  current 
season  presents  no  peculiar  or  difficult  problems 
in  public  finance.  The  other  departments,  also, 
have  been  running  on  a  steady  keel. 

Our  Moral  When  the  trouble  began  in  China 
''ttt'otlmsi  several  months  ago,  altiioiigh'We,  like 
Expei/itiiHi.  other  powers,  had  great  interests  at 
stake,  it  did  not  seem  likely  that  we  sliould  play 
a  very  conspicuous  part  in  the  events  that  were 
impending.  It  turns  out,  however,  that  in  the 
moral  sense  we  seem  to  iiave  come  into  the  very 
forefront  of  the  situation.  The  territorial  pre- 
tensions or  desires  of  the  European  powers  made 
it  difficult  for  them  to  trust  one  another,  while 
also  rendering  it  almost  impossible  for  them  to 
exhibit  a  frank  and  open  policy  in  the  existing 
crisis.  The  United  States,  however,  had  nothing 
to  conceal,  and  was  in  a  position  to  express  its 
views  with  perfect  openness.  The  correspondence 
of  our  State  Department  with  the  t'hinese  Gov- 
ernment, while  on  its  face  so  obvious  and  sensi- 
ble that  it  would  seem  the  merely  natural  thing, 
was,  in  point  of  fact,  a  very  remarkable  and 
unusual  chapter  in  modern  diplomatic  methods. 
If  the  United  States  could  have  entered  upon 
tills  phase  of  diplomatic  activity  before  the  need- 
[I'ss  and  exasperating  attack  of  the  Europeans 
upon  the  Taku  torts,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  much 
trouble  could  have  been  averted. 

paiici  ^^  '*  fortunate  for  the  country  that 
the  chinttt  no  one  in  this  year  of  political  ex- 
Qatitioa.  citement  can  make  a  party  issue  out 
of  tlie  share  we  have  taken 
in  the  attempt  to  rescue  the 
envoys  and  foreigners  at  Pe- 
king, and  to  restore  normal 
conditions  in  China.  We 
have  neither  now  nor  at  any 
previous  time  been  guilty  of 
aggression  toward  China, 
and  we  have  now  no  ulterior 
ends  to  gain.  Having  as- 
certained that  our  minister, 
Mr.  Conger,  and  numerous 
other  Americans,  together 
with  a  still  larger  company 
of  Euro[ieans,  were  yet  alive 
at  Peking,  while  in  great 
danger. — the  Chinese  Gov- 
ernment being  confessedly 
in  control  of  the  situation, — 
there  was  nothing  we  could 
possibly  do  except  to  make 
our    demands    upon    Chi: 


reasonably  could  without  delay  to  enforce  tbem. 
Surely  no  speaker  in  this  year's  campaign,  what- 
ever his  political  preferences,  will  venture  to 
criticise  the  administration  for  taking  this  course. 

It  is  likely,  however,  that  some  speak- 
ann  the  ers  Will  aOirm  that  if  we  had  taken  a 
pi,iiippint>.  different  course  in  the  Philippines  we 
should  have  been  free  to  act  with  greater  prompt- 
ness and  on  a  larger  scale  in  China.  Such  speak- 
ers will  take  the  position  that  we  might,  by  pur- 
suing a  different  method,  have  made  friends 
instead  of  enemies  of  the  followers  of  Aguinaldo, 
while  at  the  same  time  keeping  a  considerable 
force  of  soldiery  at  Manila,  which  could  have 
been  spared  for  use  in  Cliina.  However  ingen- 
ious such  a  statement  may  seem,  it  involves  too 
many  assumptions  to  be  taken  seriously.  If  we 
had  turned  the  Philippines  over  to  Aguinaldo 
two  years  ago,  how  should  it  have  occurred  that 
there  would  have  lingered  at  Manila  a  large 
American  army,  free  to  be  dispatched  to  China 
on  the  outbreak  of  a  wholly  unexpected  cam- 
paign ?  For  purposes  of  argument,  the  safer 
position  would  seem  to  be  that  the  Chinese  em- 
broglio  has  no  important  beai-ing  upon  the  posi- 
tion we  hold  in  the  Philippines. 

The  Philip-  As  to  the  Philippine  question  itself, 
'the  Cam'-  ^^-  Bryan  and  the  Democratic  leaders 
poifB.  have  unquestionably  determined  to 
keep  it  at  the  front  in  all  their  talking  and  writ- 
ing as,  to  use  their  constantly  reiterated  expres- 
sion, the  "paramount  issue"  of  the  campaign. 
It  would  certainly  be  the  logical  thing  that  Mr. 


and  then  to  do  all  that  we 


A  detachment  of  United  States  d 
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McKinley,  in  ninDing  for  a  second  term,  should 
stand  or  fall  upon  his  record  ;  and,  doubtless, 
the  most  important  part  of  that  record  is  com- 
prised in  the  conduct  and  results  of  the  war  with 
Spain.  But  the  party  that  should  normally  have 
taken  the  opposition  attitude  has  altered. the  sit- 
uation by  bringing  forward  the  free-silver  ques- 
tion as  a  positive  tenet  of  its  own.  On  this  mat- 
ter we  have  found  no  reason  to  modify  the  views 
expressed  in  these  pages  last  month.  If,  for 
example,  one  of  the  parties  in  Utah  should  in  its 
State  platform  declare  imperialism  to  be  the 
paramount  issue  this  year,  but  should  in  the 
same  platform  insert  a  plank  advocating  the  en- 
actment of  laws  permitting  and  protecting  Mor- 
mon polygamy,  the  real  issue  when  election  time 
came  around  would  not,  in  fact,  be  imperialism, 
but  polygamy,  tor  tiie  simple  reason  that  the 
people  themselves  would  regard  the  doineslic 
and  local  question  as  of  far  more  vital  interest. 

It  is  true  thai  the  venerable  Mr. 
PiiRti  Boutwell,  of  Massachusetts,  and  some 
0/  view,  o^iie,.  „[yii  ^yiio  will  support  Mr.  Bryan 
this  year,  have  said  that, — while  they  are  as  much 
opposed  to  free  silver  as  they  were  four  years  ago, 
when  so  strenuously  deii;anding  the  defeat  of 
Mr.  Bryan,— they  now  consider  imperialism  so  tre- 
mendous a  question  that  they  would  much  rather 


it  LetiKue.  August  15.) 


(Who  has  declared  Ic 

have  free  silver,  financial  panics,  and  industrial 
paralysis  than  to  give  Mr.  McKinley  another  term 
in  the  White  House.  This  is  a  frank  and  coura- 
geous opinion,  and  is  entitled  to  high  respect 
for  the  honesty  of  its  admissions.  Not  so  much 
can  be  said  for  some  others  who  opposed  Mr. 
Bryan  four  years  ago  on  the  money  question, 
and  are  now  taking  the  ground  that  the  mone- 
tary standard  is  not  really  at  stake  in  this  cam- 
paign. When  one  remembers  the  first  week  in 
July,  and  the  tilings  that  were  said  and  done 
in  Kansas  City,  and  Lincoln,  Neb., — where  the 
silver  question  was  the  only  one  under  real  dis- 
cussion, with  the  result  that  the  immediate  res- 
toration of  free  coinage  at  the  ratio  of  16  to  1 
was  demanded  in  the  Democratic  platform, — it 
is  bard  indeed  to  follow  the  reasoning  of  such 
advocates  of  the  gold  standard  as  Bourke 
Cockran  and  Edward  M.  Shepard,  both  of 
whom  published  long  letters  in  the  middle  of 
August  in  announcement  of  their  support  of  Mr. 
Bryan,  on  the  ground  that  liis  election  would  be 
a  deadly  blow  to  imperialism,  while  entirely  with- 
out menace  to  the  gold  standard.  These  gentle- 
men attempt  to  prove  too  much.  Older  men, 
like  Mr.  Itoutwell  and  Mr.  Carl  Schurz,  carry 
more  weight,  because  they  face  the  truth  without 
flinching.  They  hold  that  our  most  fundamental 
institutions  are  at  stake  in  the  new  departure  we 
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have  made  in  acquiring  an  Asiatic  dependency 
like  the  Philippines ;  and,  having  looked  the 
political  field  over  carefully,  they  reach  the  con- 
clusion that  a  third  ticket  would  not  accomplish 
anything,  and  that  the  only  way  to  gain  what  to 
them  is  the  necessary  object  of  defeating  Mr. 
McKinleyis  to  support  Mr.  Bryan.  They  do  not, 
however,  in  the  same  breath  attempt  to  stultify 
Mr.  Bryan  by  making  it  out  that  the  reitei'ation 
of  the  (Jhicago  platform  at  Kansas  City  and  the 
express  adoption  of  a  free-silver  plank  are  of  no 
significance,  and  would  not,  in  the  case  of  Mr. 
Bryan's  election,  endanger  the  gold  standard. 
They  merely  choose  the  lesser  of  the  evils,  with- 
out trying  to  deceive  either  themselves  or  others. 


n»  Srgtiiilim 


t  is  entirely  permissible  that  differ- 
int  opinions  should  be  held  as  to  the 
B*  «o*».  j-elative  importance  of  public  ques- 
tions. It  is  our  impression  that  vastly  more  peo- 
ple will  vote  either  for  or  against  Mr,  Bryan  be- 
cause they  favor  or  oppose  the  "Bryanism" 
represented  by  tlie  Chicago  platform  of  1896 
than  because  they  either  favor  or  oppose  Mr. 
Bfyan's  more  recent  attitude  on  the  question  of 
imperialism.  With  men  like  Mr.  Boutwell,  Mc- 
Kinleyism  is  so  much  the  dominating  issue  that 
they  are  willing  to  submit  to  Bryanism,  much  as 
they  dislike  it,  because  it  is  the  only  alternative 
in  sight.  It  remains  to  be  seen,  however, 
whether,  with  the  people  of  the  country  at  large, 
Bryanism  does  not  present  a  more  aggressive 
and  potent  issue  tlian  McKinleyism.  Senator 
Hoar,  for  example,    represents  a  type  of  anti- 


Imperialist  who  would  rather  condone  the  Philip- 
pine policyof  Mr.  McKinley  than  help  to  put  a 
free-silver  man  in  the  White  House  ;  or,  to  put  it 
briefly,  he  thinks  Bryanism  rather  than  McKinley- 
ism is  the  really  controlling  issue  in  this  campaign. 
Mr.  Hoar  is  much  reproached  by  the  "antis." 

Br  «■»  ^'''  ^ry^n  received  formal  notice  of 
indianapoiii  liis    nomination    at    Indianapolis    on 

Sp.MA.  August  8,  and  delivered  on  that 
occasion  a  speech  which  has  attracted  very  great 
attention.  He  devoted  his  remarks  to  the  one 
subject  of  the  "  imperial  "policyof  Mr.  McKinlej". 
Many  of  the  newspapere  jumped  to  the  somewhat 
hasty  conclusion  that  Mr.  Bryan  has  decided  to 
ignore  the  rest  of  the  Kansas  City  platform  ; 
but  this  Indianapolis  speech  is  to  be  followed  by 
the  more  formal  and  elaborate  letter  of  accept- 
ance, in  which  the  candidate  promises  to  review 
and  discuss  all  the  issues  mentioned  in  the  plat- 
form— including,  of  courae,  free  silver.  This 
notitication  speech  was  certainly  an  eloquent 
arraignment  of  tlie  administration's  Philippine 
policy.  It  forms  a  long  document,  nearly  all 
of  which  is  devoted  to  an  abstract  argument  de- 
signed to  prove  that  it  is  both  morally  and 
politically  inconsistent  for  us  as  a  republic  to 
hold  sovei-eignty  oveV  the  Philippine  Fslands. 
The  burden  of  the  speech  is  the  inalienable  right 
of  all  men  to  govern  themselves  as  they  may 
choose,  and  the  impossibility  that  a  republic 
should  exercise  an  imperial  policy  aiid  at  the 
same  tmie  be  true  to  republican  principles.  This 
fine  oration  must  have  been  very  effective,  as 
delivered  with  Mr.  Bryan's  consummate  skill  as 
a  platform  speaker  ;  and  as  printed  and  widely 
distributed,  it  is  unquestionably  having  great 
influence  as  a  cogent  and  persuasive  appeal  to  the 
political  conscience. 

It  has  always  been  difficult,  however, 
of  OBjfB/'fona  ''^  uiake  these  arguments.^ which  ig- 
nore time,  place,  and  circumstance, 
and  which  consist  of  [lure  reasoning  based 
upon  general  maxims  as  iheir  premises — square 
with  actual  history  and  human  experience.  An 
especial  difUcuity  lies  in  the  many  meanings 
that  the  word  -'government"  actually  possessea. 
For  example,  the  people  of  Canada  are  to-day  by 
all  odds  a  more  truly  self-govcniing  community 
than  the  people  of  Englaiul.  Yet.  by  a  curious 
paradox,  the  people  of  Canada  are,  in  a  certain 
sense,  governed  by  l!ie  [wiople  of  England.  It  ia 
exactly  in  this  latter  sense  that  Mr,  Bryan  uses 
the  word  ' '  government "'  in  this  lonji  speech  of  his. 
We  do  Udt  believe  that  wlum  tlje  signers  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independenci'  mi)ralized  alx)ut  the 
right  of  self-government  and  the  consent  of  the 
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governeil  tliey  ever  meant  to  iiave  it  understood 
that  any  group  of  people  whatsoever,  at  any  time, 
ouglit  to  be  permitted  to  aet  itself  up  in  the  full 
and  sovereign  sense  as  a  member  of  the  family  of 
nations.  It  is  manifestly  impossible  that  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Philippine  Islands — who  do  not  in  any 
true  sense  constitute  a  nationality  ;  who  are  of 
different  races,  of  different  languages,  and  with- 
out true  bonds  of  political  and  social  unity — 
should  at  once  set  up  an  independent  republican 
form  of  government,  and  take  a  place  in  the 
group  of  sovereign  nations  which  have  inter- 
course with  one  another  through  modern  diplo- 
macy on  the  basis  of  their  acceptance  of  a  certain 
body  of  principles  and  practices  known  as  inter- 
national law,  and  wliich  show  ability  to  hold  their 
people  to  the  observance  of  treaties  and  to  the 
duties  of  international  comity. 

It  will  not  do  to  keep  falling  back 
Cwpa'/joii.  ^oi'ever  on  the  remark   of   Admiral 

Dewey,  that  he  knows  the  Cubans  and 
also  the  Filipinos,  and  that  in  his  judgment  the 
Filipinos  are  butter  fitted  tor  self-government 
than  are  the  Cubans.  Comparisons  of  that  kind 
do  not  answer  questions  or  meet  responsibilities. 
Modern  popular  government  is  not  an  Asiatic  but 
a  European  affair.  The  people  of  Cuba,  like 
those  of  the  United  States,  are  of  European  origin 
— excepting,  of  course,  tlie  negro  element  ;  and 
ftll  men  of  all  races  in  Cuba  speak  one  language. 
The  island,  moreover,  has  had  a  provincial  and 
administrative  liislory  that  has  made  it  more 
truly  a  social  and  political  unit  than  is,  for  exam- 


ple, the  island  of  Ireland.  Doubtless  a  selected 
group  of  individual  Filipinos  would  show  evi- 
dences of  education  and  refinement,  and  might 
seem  to  Admiral  Dewey  well  qualified  for  gov- 
ernmental work.  Major  Parker,  in  this  number 
of  the  Review,  compliments  them  highly.  But  to 
say  that  the  Philippme  Islands,  taken  as  a  group, 
with  all  their  varied  populations,  form  a  single 
political  entity  now  belter  prepared  for  the  as- 
sumption of  the  responsibilities  of  self-govern- 
ment than  the  island  of  Cuba  is  simply  to  take  a 
position  so  fantastic  that  it  is  hard  to  see  how 
any  one  can  make  the  assertion  with  a  sober  face. 

A  Doctrine  ^^'  ^""y^'^  unqualified  exposition  ot 
paiiita      the  doctrine  of  the  right  of  self-gov- 

taCxtremti.  gr^nient  goes  infinitely  farther  than 
the  State's  rights  doctrines  entertained  by  the 
moat  extreme  of  the  Calhoun  and  Jefferson  Davis 
school  before  the  war.  For  Mr.  Bryan's  doctrme 
would  allow  any  group  of  men,  whether  in 
county,  in  town,  or  in  school  district,  to  set 
themselves  up  as  an  independent  government. 
The  State  right's  men  at  least  understood  the 
fact  that  sovereignty  had  to  reside  somewhere,  it 
there  was  to  be  any  government  at  all  ;  and  they 
went  no  farther  back  in  their  analysis  than  the 
States  which  were  the  constituent  menibers  of 
the  Federal  Union.  It  does  not  seem  to  us 
necessary  to  attempt  to  set  the  American  people 
into  contending  camps  over  the  mere  metaphys- 
ics of  the  inherent  rights  of  man.  When  one 
takes  individuals  and  cross-examines  them,  one 
finds  that  there  is  not  a  shade  of  difference  be- 
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tween  Republicans  and  Democrats  on  the  theo- 
retical question  of  tlie  desirability  of  intelligent 
self  government  everywhere.  It  jwst  happens, 
however,  that  at  the  present  moment  Mr,  Bryan's 
Democratic  friends  throughout  the  South  are  en- 
gaged in  the  practical  task  of  depriving  of  self- 
government  nearly  half  of  the  entire  Southern 
population,  on  tlie  ground  that  participation  in 
government  ia  not,  in  fact,  an  inherent  human 
right,  but  that  the  object  of  government  is  the 
higb  and  true  welfare  of  the  community,  and 
that  only  those  people  should  participate  in  the 
tasks  of  government  who  are  sufficiently  Intelli- 


A  QDESTtON 

Ib  this  the  ■■  ImperialiBm."  ihe  govern  men  t-wl  thont-the- 
consent-of-the-Boverned.  that  we  bear  so  mntli  about  f 

Oil.  no;  this  Ib  only  tlie  new  Bcheme  In  the  Uemooratio 
South  (or  depriving  the  colored  native-born  ciltfien  of  any 
part  In  the  government.— From  the  JourtioJ  (Minneapolis), 

gent  and  responsible.  It  does  not  seem  to  us 
that  the  real  question  at  stake  in  the  Philippines 
is  met,  or  even  approached,  by  eloquent  exposi- 
tions based  upon  glittering  generalities  about  the 
inalienable  rights  of  man. 


;<,  Otttin^   ' 


Tlie  real  and  practical  question  is. 
What  is.  best  to  do,  for  everybody 
"°™"'  concerned,  in  a  serious  and  critical 
situation  ?  Mr.  Bryan  devotes  many  columns  to 
abstract  and  lofty  argument,  willi  impressive 
quotations  from  American  statesmen  of  an  ear- 
lier day  and  from  the  Holy  Scriptures.  He 
gives  only  a  few  lines  to  telling  us  what  he  would 
really  have  done  in  the  Philippine  matter  if  he 
had  been  in  authority.  In  the  first  place,  he 
says:  '-A  harbor  and  coaling-station  in  the 
Philippines  would  answer  every  trade  and  mili- 


tary necessity  ;  and  such  a  concession  could  have 
been  secured,  at  any  time,  without  difficulty." 
This  could  hardly  mean  anything  else  except  the 
harbor  of  Manila,  the  one  important  center  of 
Philippine  trade.  If  we  could,  "  without  diffi- 
culty," have  secured  this  from  the  Filipinos, 
it  surely  would  not  have  been  because  tho  Fili- 
pinos were  at  heart  witling  to  give  away  their 
best  possession.  If  they  were  to  be  allowed  a 
real  freedom  oE  action  as  an  independent  gov- 
ernment, wlio  is  there  that  supposes  for  a  mo- 
ment that  they  would  have  given  us  the  harbor 
of  Manila?  Mr.  Bryan  in  this  speech,  as  well 
as  in  others,  constantly  likens  the  attitude  of  the 
American  people  toward  the  Filipinos  to  that 
of  a  highwayman  committing  robljery  with  vio- 
lence. But  his  descent  from  the  ideal  to  the 
practical  is  not  altogether  felicitous.  His  sug- 
gestion is,  to  quote  his  exact  words,  that  "a  war 
of  conquest  is  as  unwise  as  it  is  unrighteous." 
The  unwisdom  lies  in  the  fact  that  we  do  not 
need  the  whole  thing,  and  wo  miglit  have  got  the 
.  valuable  harbor,  which  is  all  we  need  for  com- 
mercial and  naval  purposes,  without  entering 
upon  a  war  of  conquest.  In  other  words,  the 
wise  highwayman  would  make  a  gentlemanly 
compromise  with  liis  grateful  viciini  by  accept- 
ing his  gold  watch  as  a  present,  and  would  allow 
the  traveler  to  pass  on  with  his  hoi-se,  his  pocket- 
book,  and  his  loose  change.  If  Mr.  Bryan's  sug- 
gestion means  anything  at  all,  it  would  seem  to 
mean  this  and  nothing  else. 

Toward  the  end  of  his  speech,  Mr. 

"slTl'    Ko-an  comes  to  wiiat  he  calls    "an 

easy,    honest,    honorable    solution    of 

the     Pliilippine    question."      It   involves    three 

points  ■ 

"  First,  to  establish  a  stable  form  of  govern- 
ment in  the  Philippine  Islands. 

"Second,  to  give  independence  to  the  Fili- 
pinos. 

"Third,  to  pixjlect  the  Filipinos  from  outside 
interference  while  tliey  work  out  thi'ir  destiny," 

The  first  of  these  profWBilions  j;ofS  flatly  counter 
to  the  elaborate  theoretical  argument  whicli  oc- 
cupies nearly  all  the  space  of  Mr.  Hryan's  speech. 
If,  indeed,  tile  Filipinos  possess,  as  liciiftirms,  the 
absolute  right  to  govern  llii'iriselves.  tiien  we  can 
have  no  business  lo  establish  a  stable  govern- 
ment, or  any  other  kind  of  giivcrntneiit,  among 
them.  Agiiiiialilo  and  liis  siippoT'ti-v^  have  as- 
serted all  along  that  they  are  eiiiiiicutly  capable 
of  establishing  their  own  govi-ninu'iu,  and  that 
our  business  is  simply  to  clear  out.  The  ad- 
ministration at  Wasliinglon.  and  Judge  Taft'a 
commission  now  in  the  Philippines,  made  up  of 
Democrats  and    Republicans    alike,    are   at    this 
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moment  doing  everything  in  their  power  to  es- 
tablish a  stable  government  in  the  archipelago. 
Human  motives  can  never  be  wholly  free  from 
some  taint  or  alloy  of  earthly  imperfection  ;  but 
it  does  not  seem  to  us  that  anybody  can  very 
well  question  the  uprightness  and  sincerity  of 
the  motives  of  the  Philippine  Commission  in  at- 
tempting to  frame  and  establish  a  government 
that  shall  be  the  best  possible  for  the  natives, 
and  that  shall  train  and  develop  them  in  the 
practice  of  self-government. 


Framing  a 


Instead  of  too  much  arbitrary  rule 
siabie'*  on  the  part  of  tlie  Americans  in  those 
Government,  jgiands,  it  is  our  opinion,  from  all 
we  can  learn,  that  there  has  been  even  a  little 
too  much  eagerness  to  thrust  local  home  rule 
upon  the  Filipino  communities  in  advance  of 
their  preparation  to  govern  tliemselves  eflBciently. 
After  all,  government  is  as  much  a  means  as  it 
is  an  end  in  itself.  Safety,  good  order,  justice 
between  man  and  man  ;  the  opportunity  to  wor- 
ship in  one's  own  way  ;  the  right  and  the  chance 
to  give  suitable  education  to  one's  children  ; 
freedom  to  work  and  to  enjoy,  without  fear  or 
danger,  the  fruits  of  one's  toil, — these  are  the 
things  that  government  ought  to  accomplish. 
Where  races  of  men  have  capacity  for  progress, 
there  must  come  a  time  in  their  evolution  when 
the  best  government  for  them  is  essentially  popu- 
lar and  democratic.  But  where  communities, 
for  reasons  eitlier  temporary  or  of  a  more  per- 
manent nature,  could  not  possibly  manage  suc- 
cessfully to  gain  for  themselves  the  true  ends  of 
government  by  democratic  means,  it  would  be 
both  stupid  and  cruel  to  turn  them  loose  upon 
themselves.  Thus,  Mr.  Bryan  is  right  enough 
in  his  first  proposition  that  it  is  somebody  else's 
business,  and  not  that  of  the  Filipinos,  at  the 
outset,  to  establish  in  the  Philippine  Islands  a 
stable  form  of  government.  Tliis  is  exactly  what 
every  practical  statesman,  if  in  power,  would 
feel  that  he  was  compelled  to  attempt  ;  and  Mr. 
Bryan,  in  power,  would  doubtless  act  like  a 
practical  statesman.  But  all  his  preambles  as  to 
the  right  of  the  Filipinos  to  establish  their  own 
kind  of  government,  stable  or  unstable,  good, 
bad,  or  indifferent,  would  have  gone  glimmering. 

What  Does  Mr.  Bryan's  second  proposition  is  to 
Independence  ^^^^  independence  to  the  Filipinos. 
Mean?  But  this  does  not  really  mean  any- 
thing, because  it  is  sandwiched  in  between  two 
other  propositions,  botii  of  wliich  are  of  the  na- 
ture of  radical  liinitations  upon  independence. 
To  begin  with,  Mr.  l^ryan's  independence  is  not 
to  be  accorded  until  a  stable  government  has 
been  created.      He  prescribes  no  time  for  the  ac- 


complishment of  this  task,  and  there  is  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  he  could  possibly  achieve  it  in  a 
four  years'  term.  He  would,  therefore,  have  to 
turn  it  over  to  his  successor  in  oflBce  ;  and  thus, 
the  realization  of  Philippine  independence  might 
be  indefinitely  postponed,  like  the  English  evacua- 
tion of  Egypt.  The  second  and  greatest  limita- 
tion upon  Philippine  independence,  however,  lies 
in  Mr.  Bryan's  third  practical  proposal  ;  namely, 
<*to  protect  the  Filipinos  from  outside  interfer- 
ence while  they  work  out  their  destiny."  This, 
of  course,  means  a  perpetual  protectorate,  and  it 
means  the  assumption  by  us  of  entire  responsi- 
bility for  good  government  in  the  Philippine 
Islands  toward  all  the  nations  of  the  world. 
For  the  Philippines  are  open  to  international 
commerce,  and  to  the  residence  of  all  well-be- 
haved foreigners  ;  and  we  should,  by  Mr. 
Bryan's  programme,  be  held  accountable  under 
all  circumstances  for  the  condiict  of  a  people 
whom,  paradoxically,  we  ourselves  had  recog- 
nized as  an  independent  and  sovereign  member 
of  the  family  of  nations.  Mr.  Bryan's  pro- 
gramme, then,  would  have  us  take  a  coaling- 
station  to  keep  for  our  own,  with  the  understand- 
ing that  a  stable  government  which  we  ourselves 
had  established  there — presumably  by  force,  for 
in  no  other  way  could  an  outside  nation  establish 
a  stable  government  in  those  islands — would, 
under  moral  duress,  consent  to  the  permanent 
loss  of  an  important  harbor. 

If  we  have  the   right  to  establish  a 
Some  Logical  permanent  government  in  the  Phil- 

Concluslons.    f      .  •.       i     .         i         i 

ippmes,  It  obviously  devolves  upon 
us  to  decide  what  constitutes  such  a  gov- 
ernment ;  and  the  right  to  establish  it  un- 
questionably would  involve  the  right  of  sub- 
sequent interference  for  its  maintenance.  This 
right  of  subsequent  interference,  moreover,  is 
unquestionably  involved  in  the  duty  we  should 
assume  to  protect  the  Philippines  against  all 
outside  interference ;  for  if  protracted  misgov- 
ernment  or  anarchical  conditions  should  pre-, 
vail  in  the  islands, — than  which  nothing  could 
be  more  likely  under  Mr.  Bryan's  programme, 
— the  moral  sentiment  of  the  whole  civilized 
world  would  compel  us  to  interfere  and  restore 
order,  or  else  to  abandon  our  pretense  of  pro- 
tecting the  Philippines  from  the  interference  of 
others.  In  short,  by  Mr.  Bryan's  programme, 
our  policy  in  the  Philippines  is  the  maintenance 
on  our  part  of  perpetual  responsibility  toward 
the  world  at  large.  The  Republicans,  on  the 
other  hand,  would  say  that  we  have  to  deal  only 
w^th  the  present  and  early  future.  In  the  pres- 
ent they  are  doing  just  what  Mr.  Bryan  advo- 
cates ;   namely,   trying  their  best  to  establish  a 
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stable  government.  As  for  the  second  proposi- 
tion, which  Mr.  Bryan  calls  the  granting  of 
independence,  the  Republicans  would  claim  chat 
they  are  aiming  to  give  the  Filipinos  local  autono- 
my, or  self-government,  in  their  own  affairs  with- 
out endeavoring  to  set  the  islands  adrift  witbout 
chart  or  compass  as  a  new  ship  of  state. 

It  is  hard  to  see  what  diffei'ence  there 
O/st/nM/ons  '^-  ^*'-  ''^*"y  practical  purposes,  be- 
tween that  higher  authority  over  the 
Philippines  that  Mr.  Bryan  would  exercise  tinder 
the  guise  of  a  protectorate  and  that  responsibility 
which  we  should  more  openly  and  directly  assume 
under  the  tbeory  that,  for  purposes  of  interna- 
tional recognition,  the  sovereignty  of  the  Philip- 
pines and  adjacent  waters  was  under  the  Stars 
and  Stripes.  Is  it  not  true  that,  doing  away 
with  mere  rhetoric  and  forms  of  words,  the 
Filipinos  are  just  as  independent  under  one 
method  as  they  are  under  the  other  ?  Stable 
government  in  the  Philippine  Islands  under 
American  auspices  is  what  Mr.  Bryan  demands, 
and  he  asserts  the  demand  without  the  slightest 
reference  to  the  question  whether  or  not  the 
Filipinos  themselves  want  us  to  establish  a  stable 
government  or  take  them  in  the  future  under  our 
care  and  protection.  Tliere  is  no  need  to  be  minc- 
ing of  language.  Mr.  Bryan's  programme,  re- 
duced to  practice,  makes  tlie  Filipino  people  the 
wards  of  this  nation  irrespective  of  their  will, 
presumably  for  their  good.  And  in  our  capacity 
as  guardian,  Mr.  Bryan  would  have  us  thriftily 
obtain  a  transfer  of  title  from  our  comparatively 
helpless  ward  to  an  extremely  valuable  possession, 
— which  in  his  opinion  is  all  that  we  happen  to 
need  of  our  ward's  property, — and  which  in  the 
international  market  is  by  all  odds  the  ward's 
most  important  asset.  And  yet  Mr.  Bryan  quotes 
Senator  Lodge's  Philadelphia  speech  with  deep 
moral  disapproval,  because  Senator  Lodge  was 
frank  enough  to  say  that  he  believed  that  the 
promotion  of  our  commercial  interests  in  the 
Philippines  and  the  far  East  was  entirely  com- 
patible with  our  treating  tlie  Filipino  people  both 
honorably  and  beneficially,  and  that  it  was  a  dis- 
tinctly proper  object  of  the  work  of  our  govern- 
ment in  its  diplomacy  and  external  relations  to 
promote  the  expansion  of  our  trade. 

n.  fkiiippi^,'^^^  t*^*'P'^  °^  "-^^  Philippine  Islands 
Niceitariii/  could  not  possibly  take  tlieir  place  as 
""•"""'■  a  member  of  the  family  of  nations 
with  no  responsible  backer;  because,  if  for  no 
other  reason,  they  would  not  be  admitted  into 
the  family  fellowship.  The  American  flag  as  the 
symbol  of  the  larger  and  external  status  of  the 
Philippine   Islands  does  not  mean  anything  in 


any  sense  humiliating  to  the  Filipinos.  Their 
objection  to  llie  Spanish  flag  arose  solely  from 
the  most  protracted  and  colossal  misgovernment 
on  Spain's  part,  and  not  from  any  instinctive  de- 
velopment, among  the  Filipinos,  of  the  spirit  of 
national  unity  and  independence.  There  has 
never  Ijeen  any  evidence  of  the  existence  of  such 
a  spirit.  Dr.  Rizal,  who  was  the  real  head  and 
inspiration  of  the  revolt  that  produced  Aguinaldo 
as  one  of  its  military  chiefs,  was  merely  contend- 
ing for  the  carrying  out  of  certain  promised 
forms  in  the  Spanish  colonial  administration. 
As  a  matter  of  recent  history,  Mr.  Bryan  him' 
self  stoutly  defended  the  treaty  agreed  upon 
Paris  under  which  Spain  was  eliminated  from 
the  Philippines  by  the  process  of  transferring 
such  title  as  she  had  to  us.  Nothing  could  be 
more  contrary  to  the  spirit  ot  sincere  criticism 
than  the  flippant  assertion  that  we  went  into  a 
slave-market  and  bought  the  Filipinos  at  $2.50  a 
head,  when,  in  point  of  fact,  as  the  easiest  way 
to  settle  certain  property  questions, — the  ov 
ship  of  various  public  buildings,  and  otlier 
able  property  unquestionably  belonging  to  Spain, 
— we  paid  the  sum  of  $20,000,000.  The  trana^ 
action  was  perfectly  honorable  on  both  sides,  and 
did  not  in  any  way  affect  the  future  politii 
status  of  the  Filipino  people.  If  that  treaty 
peace  had  been  promptly  ratified,  as  it  ought  to 
have  been,  the  war  between  our  troops  and  those 
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of  Aguinaido  which  began  a  year  and  a  half  ago 
would,  in  all  human  probability,  never  have  oc- 
curred. We  should  have  proceeded  to  establish 
good  government  just  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and 
it  would  have  been  both  easy  and  safe  to  have 
conceded  to  the  Filipinos  incomparably  more 
than  they  had  ever  asked  from  the  Spaniards. 

There  is  not  a  human  being  m  the 
Jlt^Sylieory.  ^"ited   States  who  has  ever  wanted 

to  hold  the  Filipinos  in  subjection  or 
vassalage.  But  the  events  of  the  past  eighteen 
months  have  at  once  illustrated  and  brought  about 
a  condition  of  things  under  which  it  is  clear  that 
Filipino  independence  would  be  impossible  for  a 
long  time  to  come.  As  a  matter  of  mere  prefer- 
ence, most  of  us  want  neither  colonies,  posses- 
sions, nor  protectorates  in  the  Orient  ;  and  least 
of  all  do  we  want  military  campaigns,  whether  in 
the  Philippines  or  in  China.  But  in  the  Philip- 
pines, as  well  as  in  China,  no  less  than  in  Cuba 
two  years  ago,  we  are  merely  doing  a  part  of  the 
ugly  but  needful  police  duty  of  civilization.  Our 
soldiers  are  suffering  in  the  Philippines  because 
Filipino  guerrillas  decline  to  accept  the  American 
amnesty  proposals  ;  and  their  refusal  is  said  to  be 
based  largely  upon  the  theory  that  their  posi- 
tion is  the  football  of  American  politics,  and  that 
the  election  of  Mr.  Brvan  would  mean  the  tri- 
umph  of  their  cause.  If,  then,  Mr.  Bryan  should 
be  elected  in  November,  it  is  to  be  inferred  that 
the  flames  of  the  insurgent  cause  would  be  rekin- 
dled everywhere.  But  Mr.  Bryan  would  remain 
a  private  citizen  until  the  4th  of  next  March  ; 
and  Mr.  McKinley's  administration  would,  for 
four  months,  be  in  a  most  difficult  predicament. 
Our  army  would  either  have  to  give  up  what  it 
now  holds  in  the  Philippines  or  else  face  re- 
doubled insurgent  activity  with  increased  effort 
on  our  own  part.  This  would  mean  a  very  fierce 
and  bloody  campaign,  with  the  loss  of  many  brave 
American  officers  and  men. 

The  Com-     Under    those     circumstances,     what 
7f?^*^'^    would  Mr.  Brvan,  as  Commander-in- 

Chief  Next     ^,  .    .      -      ,         " 

March,  Chief  of  the  American  Armv,  do  on 
the  day  after  his  inauguration,  early  in  March  ? 
Would  he  discredit  the  work  of  our  troops,  and 
order  them  to  their  barracks  to  await  their  turn 
to  embark  for  America  on  the  transport  ships  ? 
Would  he  recall  Judge  Taft  and  his  fellow-com- 
missioners, and  authorize  Aguinaido  to  assume 
the  temporary  reins  of  government,  military  and 
civil  ?  He  would  certainly  have  to  do  some- 
thing. It  is  true  that  Mr.  McKinley,  as  Presi- 
dent and  in  his  capacity  as  Cominander-in-Chief, 
is  at  present  the  final  authority  in  Philippine  af- 
fairs :    but    if  Mr.    Bryan  were  President,    how 


could  he  avoid  occupying  exactly  the  same  posi- 
tion until  Congress  had  ordained  otherwise  ? 
But  let  us  suppose,  in  the  event  of  Mr.  Bryan's 
election  in  November,  that  Mr.  McKinley  should 
decline  to  take  the  responsibility  of  sending  re- 
inforcements to  the  Philippines  and  pushing  the 
campaign.  Would  he  be  justified  in  withdraw- 
ing our  troops,  and  leaving  the  islands  in  the 
hands  of  armed  insurgents,  who  deny  the  sove- 
reignty that  we  officially  assumed  in  the  eyes 
of  the  whole  world  when  we  ratified  the  peace 
treaty  that  Mr.  Bryan  himself  declared  we 
ought  to  ratify  ?  If  Mr.  McKinley  should  take 
this  alternative  course,  and  give  up  the  cam- 
paign early  in  November, — thus  in  the  only 
practical  way  conceding  independence  to  the 
Filipinos, — by  what  means  would  Mr.  Bryan 
break  his  way  again  into  those  islands  in  order 
to  establish  the  "stable  government"  which  he 
says  it  would  be  his  first  task  to  set  up  ? 

The  Oniu  Prac-  Is  it  not  time  to  come  down  out  of 
%nintlnde-  ^^^^  clouds  of  theoretical  reasoning 
pendence.  about  the  inalienable  rights  of  man, 
in  order  to  look  plainly  at  the  actual  situation  ? 
We  have  been  fighting  in  the  Philippines  for  a 
vear  and  a  half  ;  and  we  must  deal  with  the 
situation  as  we  find  it  at  the  end  rather  than  at 
the  beginning  of  that  period.  In  contests  of 
this  kind,  it  is  customary  for  one  side  or  the 
other  to  win.  We  can  admit  ourselves  worn  out, 
and  therefore  practically  defeated  by  the  Filipino 
insurgents,  and  in  pursuance  of  such  confession 
we  can  acknowledge  their  independence  and 
withdraw  exactly  as  the  British  withdrew  from 
this  country  in  1783.  In  that  case,  nothing 
could  be  more  absurd  than  to  make  the  condi- 
tion that  we  should  stay  by,  establish  a  stable 
form  of  government,  withdraw  when  we  saw  fit, 
keep  permanent  possession  of  the  principal  har- 
bor, and  then  maintain  a  permanent  protectorate. 
George  Washington  did  not  deal  with  the  British 
on  any  such  basis  as  that.  If,  indeed,  we  have 
made  a  huge  mistake  in  the  Philippines,  and  if 
we  have  no  right  or  business  to  be  there,  and  if 
Aguinaido  is  another  George  Washington,  and 
if  the  Filipinos  are  eminently  capable  of  self- 
government,  then  Mr.  Bryan  reasons  to  a  most 
unsuitable  conclusion.  We  should  acknowledge 
our  j)06ition  in  the  Philippines  to  be  morally  and 
physically  incapable  of  maintenance,  and  should 
make  a  treaty  of  peace  under  which  we  should 
withdraw  completely,  acknowledging  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Filipinos,  giving  them  as  their 
due  and  proper  right  the  public  property  that 
we  took  over  from  Spain,  and  claiming  nothing 
whatever  from  them  in  return.  We  should  leave 
the  Philippines  as  Spain  has  left  the  West  Indies. 
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Under  those  circumstancea,  to  ask 
Pnprirtitt  tbem  to  give  us  a  harbor  and  coaling- 
o/thtOat:  gtation  would  be  as  impertinent  as  it 
would  be  for  them  to  ask  us  to  give  them  Hono- 
lulu, And  it  would  be  still  more  impertinent 
for  us,  after  our  behavior  to  them  and  our  inglo- 
rious attempt  to  defeat  them  on  their  own  soil, 
to  offer  to  be  their  sponsor  and  protector  in  the 
face  of  the  world  at  large.  The  English  fought 
ua  in  the  Revohitionary  War  until  they  thought 
the  game  was  no  longer  worth  the  candle,  and 
then  they  acknowledged  our  independence.  They 
had  their  grave  doubts  about  our  ability  to  form 
a  stable  government ;  and  they  looked  on  while 
we  floundered  through  our  wretched  experiment 
with  the  Articles  of  Confederation  before  we 
established  our  sound  and  stable  framework  of 
government  under  the  Constitution  in  1789. 
But  they  did  not  propose  to  establish  our  govern- 
ment for  us  while  acknowledging  our  independ- 
ence, nor  yet  ta  exercise  a  protectorate  over  us  in 
perpetuity.  Let  us  have  tlie  manliness  to  do  the 
one  thing  or  the  other  in  the  Philippines.  If  the 
Filipinos  have  won  their  independence  and  de- 
serve it,  let  us  eschew  meiaphysics,  recognize 
facts,  and  come  home.  If  they  have  a  moral  title 
to  their  independence,  backed  up  by  military 
prowess  and  the  evidence  of  political  capacity, 
then  it  follows  that  we  are  the  last  people  in  tlie 
whole  world  to  have  a  right  to  take  from  them 
a  port  or  a  coaling-station.  And  it  would  be 
ridiculous  in  the  extreme  for  us  to  introduce  the 
new  sister  into  the  international  family. 

That  is  one  straightforward  alterna- 
AiurMt*^  ^^™  !  ""^  "^  ^^^  '*"''  P*'^''  s''Ould  ad- 
vocate it  with  all  our  might  if  w( 
thought  the  facta  justified  it.  But  we  do  i 
believe  that  Aguinaldo  is  a  George  "VVashingK 
or  that  there  exists  any  such  thing  aa  a  great 
and  promising  Filipino  nation  moved  by  the 
spirit  of  political  progress  and  fighting  intelli 
gently  for  independence  and  a  place  in  the  fam- 
ily of  nations.  What  we  do  believe  is  that  there 
ia  a  large  population  in  the  Philippine  Islands 
that  needs  peace  and  order  ;  and  that,  as  matters 
now  stand,  the  only  outlook  they  can  possibly 
have  for  those  ordinary  conditions  that  make  life 
worth  living  lies  in  the  suppression  of  the  war- 
fare maintained  by  guerrilla  bands  of  Tagals, 
and  a  cliance  for  American  administration  to 
show  what  it  can  do  We  have  gone  so  far  in 
this  matter  that  true  economy  of  human  blood, 
effort,  and  treasure  lies  in  our  going  a  little 
farther  and  completing  our  work.  The  best 
way  out  of  the  woods  is  to  press  straight  on  to  the 
other  border,  which  does  not  now  seem  so  very 
far  distant.     If  there  ever  ia  to  be  an  independ- 


ent and  sovereign  Philippine  nation,  it  can  rest 
only  upon  the  basis  of  a  considerable  historical 
period  of  experience  in  self-government  with  lim- 
ited sovereignty  under  strict  American  auspices. 
Two  or  three  centuries  of  Spanish  colonial 
methods  have  not  fitted  the  Philippine  Islands 
for  immediate  emergence  as  a  sovereign  political 
entity.  Perhaps  50  or  100  years  of  American 
tutelage  may  complete  the  work  of  evolution  ; — 
and,  in  that  case,  it  will  be  entirely  safe  to  trust 
the  Americans  who  will  tie  on  hand  50  or  1 00 
years  hence  to  deal  with  the  question  of  Philip- 
pine independence  aa  the  facts  and  circumstances 
may  justify.  Mr.  Bryan's  programme  does  not 
seem  to  us  to  point  to  any  real  solution.  We 
cannot  undo  what  has  been  done  since  the  early- 
days  of  May,  1898.  We  must  deal  with  the 
Philippine  question  as  it  is  in  the  latter  half  of 
the  year  1900.  As  matters  now  are,  we  can  ac- 
knowledge defeat,  withdraw  from  the  Philip- 
pines, and  disclaim  responsibility.  This  ia  the 
scuttle  policy  that  President  Jordan,  of  the 
Leland  Stanford  University,  has  advocated,  and 
that  Mr.  McKinley  declares  lie  cannot  adopt. 
The  only  other  practical  alternative  is  to  stay  in 
the  Philippines,  and  seek,  by  all  possible  means, 
to  bring  hostilities  to  an  end  ;  to  establish  firm 
and  orderly  government  ;  to  train  the  natives 
by  degrees  to  the  exercise  of  self-government  in 
villages,  towns,  districts,  provinces,  islands,  and 
eventually,  in  a  confederated  archipelago  aa  free 
and  democratic  as  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 
When  tliat  time  comes,  the  Philippines  will  be 
ready  to  decide  whetlier  they  prefer  to  remain 
under  the  auspices  of  the  American  flag  or  to 
enter  upon  the  more  ambitious  and  dangerous 
experiment  of  complete  independence  in  their 
external  relations.  This  freedom  of  choice  is 
always  open  to  our  Canadian  neighbors. 


a,  little  ij-mpathjr. 
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». .  ,  n  .,  Events  of  far-reaching  importance  are 
twtiimai  impending  in  Cuba.  On  baturday, 
fiM««a(/M>.  j^dg  j5(jj  ^jiy  Qf  jijg  present  month, 
on  promulgation  of  an  order  from  General  Wood, 
— himself  acting  by  inBtruction  of  the  War  De- 
partment at  Washington, — the  citizens  of  Cuba 
are  to  elect  members  of  a  constitutional  conven- 
tion. This  will  not  be  a  large  body,  but  will 
contain  thirty-one  members,  divided  into  six 
groups,  each  group  to  be  elected  on  a  general 
ticket  by  the  voters  of  a  province.  Thus  the 
people  of  the  Province  of  Pinar  del  Rio  will  elect 
three  delegates,  those  of  the  Province  of  Havana 
eight,  those  of  the  Province  of  Matanzas  four, 
those  of  the  Province  of  Santa  Clara  seven,  those 
of  the  Province  of  Puerto  Principe  two,  and 
those  of  the  Province  of  Santiago  seven.  The 
delegates,  though  elected  on  the  15th  of  this 
month,  will  not  assemble  until  the  first  Monday 
in  November ;  that  is  to  say.  the  day  l>efore  the 
Presidential  election  in  the  United  States.  Thus 
their  dehberations,  which  are  likely  to  occupy  a 
considerable  time,  will  not  be  in  any  way  in- 
fluenced by  campaii^n  considerations  in  this  coun- 
try ;  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  will  the  future  rela- 
tions of  Cuba  to  our  government  be  likely,  under 
these  circumstances,  to  form  a  party  issue  here. 

,  „  Tlieorderexpresslystatesthatthecon- 
Scapt  vention  is  to  "  frame  and  adopt  a  con- 
Aiiiimea.  g(itut,ion  for  the  people  of  Cuba,  and, 
as  a  part  thereof,  to  provide  for  and  agree  with  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  upon  the  rela- 
tions to  exist  between  that  government  and  the 
government  of  Cuba,  and  to  provide  for  the  elec- 
tions by  the  people  of  officers  under  sucli  constitu- 
tion and  the  transfer  of  government  to  officers  so 
selected."  Theorderevidently  assumes  that  while 
th*  people  of  Cuba  are  to  begin  at  once  to  govern 
themselves  as  regards  all  niatlers  that  Ijelong  to 
home  rule  or  domestic  administration,  they  are, 
for  the  immediate  future  at  least,  to  have  close  re- 
lations with  this  country.  It  would  be  far  better 
for  Cuba  if  there  should  be  no  false  sentiment 
blinding  the  people  to  the  danger  of  getting  rid 
too  soon  of  the  American  connection.  The  gov- 
ernment now  maintained  there  under  General 
Wood  is  one  of  the  most  lionest  and  efficient  in 
the  whole  world.  Whether  tacit  or  avowed, 
Cuba  will  bo  under  something  like  a  protectorate. 
It  is  to  be  hoju^d  that  good  sense  will  prevail  on 
both  sides  in  the  working  out  of  the  details  of 
the  new  relationslup.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  no 
provision  is  m*!""  for  the  submission  of  the  con- 
stitution to  popular  vote.  Criticism  begins  to  be 
aimed  sharply  agaiti:>t  the  plan  of  having  the  con- 
vention anticipate  the  new  government  in  nego- 
tiations with  the  United  States. 


,  .  „  As  our  readers  are  well  aware,  it 
iitFamrof  had  been  generally  expected  that  the 
*"""""■  Democratic  convention  at  Kana&a 
City  would  accept  the  Populist  candidate  for 
the  Vice -Presidency,  the  Hon.  Charles  A, 
Towne,  of  Minnesota,  in  view  of  the  Populist 
indorsement,  in  advance,  of  the  Democratic  can- 
didate for  the  Presidency.  Mr.  Bryan  wished 
it  and  expected  it;  but  it  did  not  so  turn 
out.  Mr,  Towne  has  since  withdrawn  from  the 
candidacy  he  had  accepted,  and  he  is  to  be  one 
of  the  most  prominent  of  the  Bryan  and  Steven- 
son orators  of  the  campaign.  It  is  not  worth 
while  to  attach  present  importance  to  the  report 
that  he  is  to  be  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  case 
of  Mr.  Bryan's  election,  because  no  such  report 
could  possibly  be  authorized.  But  undoubtedly 
Mr.  Towne  will  be  atnong  those  closest  to  the 
President,  if  the  Democrats  should  prevail  in  No- 
vember. It  is  reported  that  in  his  campaign 
speeches  he  is  to  be  assigned  particularly  to  the 
task  of  answering  the  speeches  of  Governor 
Roosevelt,  for  whoso  platform  efforts  there  is  an 
unprecedented  demand  among  the  Republicans 
of  the  West.  As  liead  of  the  Silver  Republican 
organization  for  some  years  past,  Mr.  Towne  has 
been,  above  all  things,  identified  with  the  16-to-l 
movement.  He  is  henceforth  to  be  regarded  aa 
a  Bryan  Democrat.      A  character  sketch  of  Mr. 


Mb.  BkV  AS  TO  Mr.  Towne;  "ConraKe,  Charles— COO»gol 
We're  a  bit  crowdwi  here.    Keep  a  flrra  hold  and  yon'Il  land 

all  rig  tit." -From  the  Port  (WaBhlngton). 
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Towne,  together  with  one  of  Mr.  Stevenson,  the 
Democratic  nominee  for  Vice-President,  ia  re- 
served for  our  next  number.  The  Populist  and 
otlior  organizations  tliat  had  named  Mr.  Towne 
for  Vice-President  liave,  through  their  executive 
committees,  accejUed  Mr.  Stevenson  ;  and  thus 
tliere  will  be  none  of  the  difficulty  about  the 
State  electoral  tickets  tliat  would  have  occurred  if 
Mr.  Hryan's  supporters  had  been  divided  in  their 
allegiance  to  the  Vice -Presidential  candidates. 

The  gatherings  at  Indianapolis  in  the 
i^p'ria'iita.  "1'*''''^  '^^  August  made  it  clear  that 

most  of  the  leading  an ti- Imperialists 
v.-ill  support  the  Bryan  and  Stevenson  ticket. 
They  take  this  ground  on  the  theory  that  Mr. 
ilcKinley  must  be  beaten,  even  at  the  expense  of 
free  silver.  There  are  many  Gold  Democrats, 
iiowever— like  ex-Senator  Palmer,  of  illinois,  who 
lieaded  the  ticket  of  the  National  Democracy  four 
years  ag& — -who  object  more  radically  to  Mr. 
Bryan's  free-silve?'  doctrines  than  to  Mr.  McKin- 
ley's  alleged  imperialism.  They  will,  therefoi'e, 
support  the  ilepublican  ticket.  A  limited  num- 
ber of  geullemeu  wh,>  attended  the  conferences 
at  Indianapolis,  under  the  leadership  of  Mr. 
Thomas  F.  Osborne,  of  Auburn,  N.  Y. ,  thought 
it  best  to  decline  to  act  with  either  of  the  two 
principal  parties  this  year,  and  it  is  their  inten- 
tion to  put  a  third  ticket  in  the  field.  Their  de- 
termination is  creditable  to  their  sincerity.  They 
do  not  expect,  of  course,  that  very  many  voters 
will  actually  support  their  candidates.  Bolters 
are  somewhat  more  likely  this  year  to  support 
the  Prohibitionist  canilidates,  Woolley  and  Met- 
calf.  We  publish  elsewliore  an  excellent  con- 
tributed article  on  the  Prohibition  party  as  it 
stands  to-day,  and  its  ticket  and  platform.  It  is 
1  by  a  member  of  that  jmrty. 


"When  the  Republicans  at  Philadel- 
nsgutiican  phia  prevailed  upon  Govertior  Hoose- 
Paiitica..  ^.g|j  j^  accept  the  Vice- Presidential 
nomination,  they  were  abundantly  warned  that 
they  were  doing  that  which  would  add  a  good 
deal  to  the  difficulties  of  tlie  political  situation  in 
the  State  of  New  York.  It  had  Iwen  understood 
for  months  that  Governor  Roosevelt  was  to  be 
renominated  for  a  second  term  ;  and  it  was  be- 
lieved that  his  excellent  administration  would 
secure  for  him  a  magnificent  indorsement  at  tlie 
polls.  Governor  Roosevelt,  more  than  any  other 
man,  had  sliown  himself  able  to  work  with  the 
legular  organization  of  the  party  while  satisfying 
the  reasonable  demands  of  independent  citizens 
for  a  thoroughly  businesshke  and  efficient  ad- 
ministration. Gen.  Francis  V.  Greene,  whose 
recent  absorption  in  politics  has  taken  the  emi- 


nently practical  form  of  the  cliairmanship  of  the 
County  Committee  in  New  York  City,  combines 
a  great  many  of  the  qualities  that  ought  to 
render  him,  like  Roosevelt,  acceptable  to  all  ele- 
ments of  tlie  Republican  party.  General  Greene's 
talents  are  so  great. — and  his  vigor  of  mind  and 
body  and  his  firmness  of  will  so  well  suited  to 
political  leadership, — that  he  seenis  destined  to 
add  a  political  career  of  importance  to  the  suc- 
cesses he  has  already  achieved  as  a  military  man, 
a  business  man,  and  a  writer.  By  the  way,  he 
now  contributes  tlie  introduction  to  the  new  pop- 


L  of  tliu  Republican  County 
nd  ck-ctcxl  InHt  moiiDi.at  Dvi 
myotthePliilipi 
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ular  edition  of  Roosevelt's  works  tliat  the  Messrs. 
Putnam  are  bringing  out  in  fifteen  volumes.  Dr. 
Andrew  D.  While,  who  liaa  come  from  his  post. 
as  ambassador  at  Berlin  fur  a  brief  visit  at  his 
old  home  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  and  President  Seth 
Low,  of  Columbia  University,  have  Ixitli  been 
favorably  menlioned  as  possiijje  candidates  ;  and 
either  of  them  in  tli<:  governor's  chair  would  do 
great  credit  to  the  party  and  the  State.  Two 
names  have  been  much  suggested  as  in  the  line 
of  political  promotion.  The  first  is  that  of  Hon. 
Benjamin  B.  iKicll,  chairman  of  the  State  Com- 
mittee, and  the  lx>st  liked  practical  jiolitician  in 
New  York.  Mr.  Udell's  popularity  among  men 
in  political  life  is  unquestionably  due  to  sound 
and  admirable  qualities.  He  has  not,  however, 
come  directly  enough  before  the  voters  of  the- 
State  at  large  to  lie  widely  known  except  as  the> 
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head  of  tlie  Republican  organization  under  Mr. 
Plati'a  direction.  If  Mr.  ((dell  is  not  nominated, 
it  will  be  due  to  an  unusual  finnneas  of  character, 
the  evidence  of  which  will  add  a  new  element  to 
bis  strength  as  a  public  man.  The  other  name 
suggested  as  in  the  line  of  promotion  is  that  of 
the  gentleman  wlio  has  betn  serving  two  succes- 
sive terras  as  LieuteiiaiitGovernor  ;  namely,  the 
Hon.  Timothy  L.  Woodruff.  Mr.  Wootlrnft  was 
made  the  formal  candidate  oC  the  >few  York  del- 
egation at  Philadelphia  Cor  tiie  Vice- Presidency, 
and  is  as  popular  in  his  own  city  of  Brooklyn  as 
is  Mr.  Odell  in  the  N'ewburg  district.  It  is  al- 
ways a  good  sign  when  a  man's  most  loyal  and 
devoted  adherents  are  those  of  his  own  imme- 
diate neighborhood.  Many  other  men,  besides 
those  here  mentioned,  have  been  talked  about 
among  politicians  and  in  the  newspapers  as  pos- 
sible Republican  candidates.  The  nominating 
convention  will  be  on  September  i. 


this  strife  date  from  the  stormy  and  dramatic 
scenes  at  Kansas  City,  where  Mr.  Croker  refused 
to  allow  Mr.  Hill  to  represent  New  York  on  the 
platform  committee,  and  Mr.  Croker  made  him- 
self responsible  for  the  free-silver  plank,  which 
otherwise  Mr.  Hill  could  have  kept  out  ot  this 
year's  national  platform.  Mr,  Hill's  candidate 
for  the  governorship  is  the  Hon.  Bird  S.  Coler, 
a  young  gentleman  of  remarkable  enthusiasm 
and  independence  of  character,  now  serving  as 
Controller — that  is  to  say,  as  chief  financial 
officer— of  the  great  City  "of  New  York.  Al- 
though elected  on  a  Tammany  Democratic  ticket, 
Mr.  Coler  has  stood  out  resolutely  against  Tam- 
many methods  and  schemes,  and  is  to-day,  per- 
haps, the  most  conspicuous  personal  object  of 
Tammany  Hall's  fear  and  disfavor.  His  special 
antipathy  is  the  Ramapo  company's  scheme  to 
victimize  Xew  York  City  with  a  contract  for 
private  water  supply.  He  is  perfectly  right  in 
all  tliat  he  says  on  that  subject.  If  it  were  not 
for  Tammany's  opposition  to  him,  Coler  woiild 
probably  be  the  most  formidatile  candidate  the 
Democrats  could  put  in  the  fiehi.  It  seems  to 
us  quite  likely  that,  Tammany  will  rjo  able  to  pre- 
vent. Ids  nomination  at  the  Saratoga  convention, 
which  meets  September  11.      Probably  the  best 


The    Democrn 


1  the 


Htarork      opportunity  ; 

Dtmoeratic  State  of  New  York,  whatevei 
Politics,  might  have  been,  has  been  seriously 
injured  by  the  intensifying  of  the  strife  between 
the  factions  controlled  respectivelv  bv  Hichard 
Croker  as  head  of  Tammany  Hall  and  ex-Senator 
Dftvid  B.  Hill  as  leader  of  the  Democracy  outside 
of  the  metropolitan  district.     The  later  phases  of 


(Controller  of  J)ew  York  Cltr-> 
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i  Governor-elect  of  North  Carolina.) 

candidate  Uie  Democrats  could  nominate  would 
l>o  Mr.  Edward  M.  Shepord,  provided  tlie  two 
factions  of  the  party  could  accept  him  as  a  com- 
promise and  agree  to  support  him  in  good  faith. 
Mr.  Shepard  has  come  out  in  a  letter  strongly 
indorsing  Mr.  Bryan  on  the  issue  ot  imperialism, 
although  he  opposed  the  Chicago  ticket  four  years 
ago  on  the  money  question. 

,  ,  _..  1'he  election  in  North  Carolina  on 
Stats  August  2  (to  one  aspect  of  which 
eitctima.  ^g  s\\b\{  make  reference  on  a  later 
page)  resulted  in  an  enormous  Democratic  ma- 
jority, and  in  the  election  for  governor  of  the 
Hon.  Charles  B.  Aycock.  Although  only  forty- 
two  yeai-s  old,  Mr.  Aycock  haa  been  conspicuous 
in  North  Carolina  politics  for  many  years,  and 
he  is  praised  as  a  man  of  a  very  high  personal 
type.  He  is  a  Baptist,  a  promoter  ot  education, 
and  was  the  foremost  student  orator  of  his  day 
in  the  University  of  North  Carolina.  The  State 
election  in  Alabama  was  held  on  August  5.  The 
new  legislature  will  have  120  Democratic  mem- 
bers as  against  13  of  all  other  parties.  The  gov- 
ernor-elect is  the  Hon.  William  J.  Sanford.  It  is 
reported  that  the  new  legislature  will  reelect  that 
distinguished  member  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations,  Senator  John  T.  Morgan.  No 
great  importance,  as  respects  party  forecasta,  is 
to  be  attached  to  these  two  Southern  elections. 


(Governor-elect  ot  Alabama.) 

"/BcfSfffn'  ^^""y  '^^^"  interest,  however,  is  felt 
twoEatUrn  in  the  peading  State  campaigns  of 
Vermont  and  Maine.  These  two  are 
about  the  only  Northern  States  whose  local  elec- 
tions are  not  held  in  November.  It  is,  of 
course,  confidently  expected  that  the  Republicans 
will  carry  both  States  ;  but  great  significance  is 
attached  to  the  size  of  the  majority.  In  the 
Presidential  election  of  lour  years  ago,  Vermont 
cast  five  times  as  many  votes  for  McKinleyas  for 
Bryan  ;  while  Maine  cast  about  two  times  and  a 
half  as  many.  This  was  very  exceptional,  how- 
ever, as  compared  with  the  two  or  thi-ee  previous 
Presidential  elections.  A  decided  shrinkage  in 
the  Republican  majorities  of  these  two  New 
England  States  would  bo  taken  as  indicating  a 
corresponding  relative  Democratic  gain  through- 
out the  Nortli.  The  Vermont  election  occurs 
on  September  4,  and  that  of  Maine  on  Septem- 
ber 10.  The  Hon.  W-  W.  Slick ney  will  un- 
doubtedly he  elected  governor  of  the  Green 
Mountain  State,  and  the  Hon.  John  F-  Hill,  the 
Republican  nominee,  will  be  elected  governor 
of  Maine.  A  number  of  the  most  prominent 
Republicans  in  the  country  have  been  sent  to 
Maine  to  make  speeches.  A  great  deal  of  news- 
paper comment  was  occasioned  by  the  reported 
refusal  of  the  Hon-  Thomas  B.  Reed,  Maine's 
most  conspicuous  pubhc  man,  to  take  a  part  id 
the  speaking.      It  was  said  thai  his  refusal  waa 
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ilnee  for  Governor  o(     (Republicnn  nomi 

based  on  tlie  ground  that  he  was  out  of  public 
life  (or  the  present,  ami  was  too  Imsy  with  his 
law  practice.  The  newspa[>er  cartoonists  found 
the  topic  congenial,  and  Mr.  Reed  might  (ill  a 
large  scrapbook  with  August  caricatures  in 
which  he  was  a  central  fi;:ure. 


of  Wis 


,  ,     The  RepuLli. 

Reform         has    adopted  a   it^iuim    iiisb    HH    luiii- 

**'*""■  mend  to  the  attention  of  Republicans 
in  the  States  of  Pennsylvania  and  New  York. 
The  voters  have  Iwen  allowed  in  primary  elec- 
tion to  express  their  preference  as  resiwcts  the 
nominee  for  governor.  The  result  has  been  the 
nomination  of  the  lion.  Roliert  M.  La  FoUette. 
Mr.  La  FoUette  has  stood  for  this  principle  for 
several  years.  lie  is  an  excellent  nomincH",  and 
he  has  won  in  a  square  tight  against  the  so- 
called  machine.  The  following  plank  has  U-eii 
inserted  in  the  Republican  platform  : 

The  great  rptormatfon  effcttfil  in  our  general  elec- 
tions through  the  Australian  balhit  initpirHl  iih  with 
conHdence  la  apply  tlie  Minie  inetliiMl  in  makiiig  noiiii- 
nntions,  so  that  every  rot«r  may  exercise  his  Hovereign 
right  at  choice  by  direct  viite  withont  the  Inleri-ention 
or  interference  of  any  political  agency.  We  tiierefore 
demand  that  cancuseH  and  conventions  fur  tiii-  nomina- 
tions of  candidates  for  offices  he  almlisheil  by  leuisla- 
tive  enactment,  and  that  hII  cnnilklates  for  Siiiii',  I^eg 
Mative,  Congreiisional,  and  rnniiry  offices  I*-  nciitiinHtf  d 
at  primary  election,  upon  the  siinic  ihiy,  hy  <iii'i'ct  vote, 
□nder  the  Australian  Imllnt. 

If  this  method  had  been  in  ui-c  in  tlio  Stale  of 
New  York,  and  the  primary  election  could  have 
tieen  held  early  in  June,  the  Republicans  of  the 
State,  by  an  overwhelming  majority,  would  have 
demanded  the  renomiaation  of  Theodore  Roose- 


e*  for  Governor  nf      ■  Republican  uominee  tor  Uoverii.ir  of 
ant.)       ■  Maine). 

velt.  If  wisdom  were  widely  enough  diflfnsed, 
Roosevelt  might  i>e  nominaiei)  yet  for  govi'rnor, 
on  demand  of  the  Republican  voters,  and  the 
National  Repulilican  Committee  would  lie  re- 
qtiested  lo  seleet  anoliier  candidate  for  the  Vice- 
I'residency.  Tl)is  is  what  ought  to  lie  done  ; 
but,  of  coui-se.  nothing  iif  this  kitid  could  possi- 
bly liap|H'n  under  our  pivsont  political  system. 


Suffrat 


of  the 


takes 


Ihe 


adopt  a 
lallv  de- 


priving the  great  bulk  of  the  negi-o  cit 
their  riglit  to  vote.  In  discussing  this  move- 
ment in  the  South,  it  is  well  to  lake  broad  views 
and  to  lay  aside  all  prejudices.  Wo  do  not  be- 
lieve that  the  average  negro  of  the  Sooth  is.  at 
the  present  time,  in  any  way  lienelitwi  by  his 
nominal  right  to  lake  part  in  the  business  of  )>oli. 
lies  and  government.  It  is  lo  his  presenl  advan- 
tage to  cultivate  friendly  relations  with  the  iH>st 
people  of  both  races  in  his  neighborhood,  and  to 
use  every  nieans  to  impTOve  his  mental,  moral, 
and  material  status.  As  regards  politics,  lie 
should  be  contented  if  he  sees  ahead  of  him  a 
reasonalile  chance  for  his  childivn,      Thu  negn> 


1  politics  tiiidiT 


redit  upon  itself.  Tlie  l^st  thing  for  the 
I  Ihe  long  run  is  to  \x<  put  where  it  can  come 
radunlly  into  its  fair  sliare  of  political  jjowor 
nder  strict  tests  of  iitness.  Tlie  new  North 
aroiina  constitutional  amendment  establishes 
le  rending  and  writing  test.  AH  negroes,  as 
■ell  as  all  white  men.  otherwise  qualified  as  eiti- 
?ns  of  North  Carolina,  may  under  this  provision 
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continue  to  vote  at  election*  if  "able  to  read  and 
write  any  section  of  tlie  constitution  in  the  Eng- 
lish language."  After  December,  1908,  no  new 
voters  will  be  allowed  to  register  excepting  only 
those  wbo  possess  the  reading  and  writing  quali- 
Qiration.  But  t>etween  now  and  that  date  those 
who  were  voters  anywhere  in  the  United  States 
on  January  1,  18G7,  or  at  any  previous  time, 
and  those  who  are  lineally  descended  from  such 
voters,  may  register  and  vote,  irrespective  of  the 
restrictions  as  to  reading  and  writing.  Tbe  in' 
tention  of  this  peculiar  arrangement  is  to  avoid 
the  general  disfranchisement  of  the  wluto  illiter- 
ates of  old  North  ('aroliiia  stock,  of  wlioni  there 
are  a  great  many  in  the  Statu,  wliile  disfranchis- 
ing the  illiterate  negroes  who  became  voters  in 
accordance  with  the  Pourteenth  and  Fifteenth 
Amendments  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  As  the  matter  stands  under  the  new  ar- 
rangement, .all  white  citizens  of  North  Carolina 
will  be  allowed  to  vote,  esci'pting  illiterate  im- 
migrants  or  their  illiterate  descendants  not  natu- 
ralized so  long  ago  as  thirty-three  years;  and  all 
negro  citizens  who  are  able  to  read  and  write 
will  keep  the  franchise.  Or,  to  put  it  the  other 
way  about,  those  now  excluded  from  the  polls 
are  negro  illiterates  and  such  white  illiterates  as 
have  been  naturalized  since  18G7,  or  are  the  de- 
scendants of  those  who  were  not  American  vot- 
ers in  or  prior  to  that  year.  This  arrangement, 
on  the  face  of  it,  ought  not  to  be  disheartening 
to  the  negro  race.  It  should  simply  give  them 
a  new  incentive  to  overcome  obstacles  and  meet 
the  new  constitutional  test.  In  a  few  years  the 
discrimination   ftill   have    been   outlived.     The 


Ninety  per  cant,  of  the  colored  vote  of  North  Carolina  will 
be  dlarranchised  to-day. 

From  the  IHbutw  (Hew  York),  AngUBt  S. 


Southern  dread  of  the  illit«rate  negro  vote  has 
heretofore  tempted  a  resort  to  methods  both  de- 
plorable and  vicious.  It  is  better  to  have  a  re- 
stricted suffrage  than  a  nominally  universal  one 
where  elections  are  a  farce.  All  this  is  not  said 
by  way  of  apology  for  the  way  in  which  this  re- 
cent North  Carolina  campaign  was  conducted. 
It  is  to  be  assumed  that  no  community  will  cheer- 
fully and  deliberately  vote  to  disfranchise  itself 
to  a  considerable  extent  for  its  own  highest  good; 
and  the  narrowing  of  the  political  fabric  at  its 
base  is  always  essentially  a  revolutionary  pro- 
ceeding. And  so  this  North  Carolina  electoral 
contest  was  unquestionably  aceom[)anied  by  vio- 
lence, intiinidation,  and  fraud — to  what  extent 
we  do  not  know — in  the  securing  of  a  majority 
of  G0,000  for  the  new  arrangement. 

TKiHoaiment^^  IS  Said  that  this  North  Carolina 
loDisf""'-  amendment  wiii  disfranchise  75,000 
"*'"  '*""'■  negro  votei-s.  Mississippi,  Louisiana, 
and  South  Carolina  are  the  tbi-ee  other  States  that 
have  taken  a  similar  action  ;  and  it  is  alleged  that 
the  aggregate  result  in  these  four  States  is  the  ex- 
clusion of  from  400,000  to  500,000  colored  voters. 
The  State  of  Virginia  has  voted  in  favor  of  a  con- 
stitutional convention  with  the  well-known  pur- 
pose of  taking  a  like  action.  The  movement  is 
under  such  headway  in  Alabama  that  no  one 
doubts  its  early  success  there  also.  The  matter 
has  been  much  discussed  in  Georgia,  where  ap- 
parent setbacks  do  not  seem  to  us  to  indicate  any 
likelihood  tliat  this  State  will  not  also  in  the  early 
future  follow  the  example  of  its  neighbors.  The 
movement 'began  under  the  apostleship  of  the 
late  Senator  James  Z.  George,  of  Mississippi, 
some  ten  yeai-s  ago.  The  South  Carolina  enact- 
ment following  that  of  Mississippi  bears  the  date 
of  1896;  that  of  Louisiana  comes  a  little  later. 
In  so  far  as  franchise  restrictions  on  their  face 
apply  equally  to  the  entire  citizenship,  and  do  not 
set  up  class  or  race  distinctions,  they  are  not 
likely  to  be  annulled  by  an  ajipeal  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  [he  United  States.  But  they  have  one 
very  practical  Iwaring  that  interests  the  people  of 
the  whole  counlry.  Under  the  amended  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  Stales,  representation  in 
Congress  is  not  based  essentially  upon  the  relative 
number  of  people  living  in  the  various  States,  but 
rather  upon  the  number  of  li'gal  male  voters. 
This  distinction  was  not  of  sufficient  practical 
importance  to  be  observed  by  Congress  in  making 
the  reapi>ortionments  that  followed  the  enumera- 
tions of  1S80  and  IS'JO.  But  tlip  reapportion- 
ment which  must  take  place  by  virtue  of  the  cen- 
sus of  the  present  year  cannot  be  properly  made 
in  disregard  of  the  profound  changes  that  four 
States  have  now  enacted  iu  their  sufirage  laws.    ' 
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The  Census   The  original  reason,   as  our  readers 
A     *"^^      ai*e   well   aware,    for   the   takine:   of 

Rsapponion'  '  •      xi 

ment.  the  census  every  ten  years,  is  the 
necessity  of  a  reapportionment  among  the  States 
of  representation  in  Congress,  upon  the  basis  of 
their  relative  changes  in  population.  The  funda- 
mental principles  of  the  apportionment  are  pre- 
scribed by  the  Constitution  and  are  mandatory 
upon  Congress.  The  fourteenth  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  declares  that  '*all  persons  born 
or  naturalized  in  the  United  States,  and  subject 
to  the  jurisdiction  thereof,  are  citizens  of  the 
United  States  and  of  the  State  wherein  they  re- 
side."  The  fifteenth  amendment  declares  that 
*  *  the  right  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  to 
vote  shall  not  be  denie«i  or  abridged  by  the 
United  States,  or  by  any  State,  on  account  of 
race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of  servitude.'' 
It  does  not,  however,  follow  that  the  States  may 
not  exclude  citizens  from  voting  by  reason  of 
their  lack  of  certain  specified  educational  or 
property  qualifications.  The  fourteenth  amend- 
ment, second  section,  declares  that  ''when  the 
right  to  vote  at  any  election  for  the  choice  of 
electors  for  President  and  Vice-President  of  the 
United  States,  representatives  in  Congress,  the 
executive  and  judicial  officers  of  a  State,  or  the 
members  of  the  legislature  thereof,  is  denied  to 
any  of  the  male  inhabitants  of  such  State,  being 
twenty -one  years  of  age  and  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  or  in  any  way  abridged,  except 
for  participation  in  rebellion  or  other  crime,  the 
basis  of  representation  therein  shall  be  reduced 
in  the  proportion  which  the  number  of  such 
male  citizens  shall  bear  to  the  whole  number 
of  male  citizens  twenty -one  years  of  age  in  such 
State." 

Suffrage  Re-  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  for  a 
'^fi^^'SPu^a^  good  while  have  placed  educational  re- 
Amendment,  strictions  upou  the  riglit  of  the  citizen 
to  vote,  and  some  other  States  have  placed  tax 
restrictions.  Under  a  literal  compliance  with 
the  apportionment  clause  of  the  fourteenth  amend- 
ment, Massachusetts  would  have  her  representa- 
tion in  Congress  assigned  only  after  due  calcula-  . 
tion  of  the  effects  of  her  laws  that  restrict  the 
voting  right.  It  is  not  likely,  of  course,  that 
there  are  enough  illiterates  excluded  in  Massa- 
chusetts to  diminish  the  State's  quota  of  Con- 
gressmen. But  it  is  entirely  possible,  under  the 
somewhat  complicated  arithmetical  methods  by 
which  the  distribution  is  made,  that  a  very  few 
votes  more  or  less  might  decide  whether  Massa- 
chusetts should  be  given  twelve  seats  or  thirteen. 
The  ratio  of  illiteracy  being  very  light  in  States 
like  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut,  no  attempt 
«eems  ever  to  have  been  made  in  apportionments. 


since  the  adoption  of  the  fourteenth  amendment 
to  raise  the  question  of  the  exclusion  of  citizens 
of  the  United  States  from  the  right  to  vote. 

The  people  of  the  South  have  never, 
Southern  SO  far  as  we  are  aware,  denied  for  a 
Position,  moment  that  their  new  franchise  sys- 
tems, intended  to  keep  illiterate  and  ill- qualified 
negroes  from  voting,  would  manifestly,  under  the 
Constitution,  subject  their  States  to  a  reduced 
representation  in  Congress.  They  have  merely 
taken  the  ground  that  if  their  restrictive  laws 
were  not  expressly  directed  against  the  colored 
race,  but  on  their  face  applied  alike  to  all  races, 
the  new  arrangements  would  be  permissible 
under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  pro- 
vided they  were  willing  to  accept  the  penalty 
of  a  reduced  Congressional  representation.  The 
question  will  present  many  practical  difficulties. 
The  restrictive  laws  of  the  different  States  are 
by  no  means  uniform  in  their  provisions,  and  it 
will  not  be  easy  to  devise  a  way  to  secure 
the  necessary  evidence  as  to  the  number  of  peo- 
ple actually  excluded.  The  constitutional  prin- 
ciple is  clear  ;  but  the  application  of  the  principle 
is  very  far  from  being  a  simple  matter.  What- 
ever may  be  the  outcome,  the  question  is  almost 
certain  to  be  quite  thoroughly  discussed.  It  had 
been  said  that  an  attempt  would  be  made  in  the 
taking  of  the  census  to  secure  the  information 
needful  in  order  to  ascertain  the  facts.  Inas- 
much as  the  principal  original  purpose  of  the 
census  was  the  collection  of  the  information 
necessary  in  order  to  make  constitutional  reap- 
portionments, it  is  presumable  that  the  census- 
takers  ought  to  be  instructed  to  supply  the 
information  necessary  to  enforce  the  second  sec- 
tion of  the  fourteenth  amendment — ^just  as 
in  slavery  times  it  was  the  constitutional  duty 
of  the  census- takers  to  find  out  the  number  of 
slaves  in  the  different  slave  States,  in  order  that 
those  States  might  be  allotted  the  representation 
that  they  were  entitled  to  on  the  computation  of 
a  certain  percentage  of  their  bondsmen. 

^        There  h'as  naturally  been  a  great  in- 

Muuons     terest   in  the  population  aggregates 

Are  We?     ^^^^  ^^^  census  results  will  show.     In 

the  summer  of  1890  the  population  was  slightly 
more  than  62,620,000  ;  in  1880  it  was  a  little 
more  than  50,150,000  ;  in  1870  it  was,  in  round 
figures,  38,550,000.  Thus  in  the  decade  from 
1870  to  1880  the  average  yearly  net  increase  of 
population  was  about  1,160,000  ;  in  the  decade 
from  1880  to  1890  the  yearly  gain  was  almost 
1,250,000.  In  some  quarters  it  had  been  pre- 
dicted that  the  census  of  1900  would  show  a  total 
of  80,000,000.     The  new  census  directors  them- 
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selves  encouraged  that  expectation,  and  even 
more,  when,  in  their  oflBcial  statement  of  March 
11,  1899,  they  got  at  certain  other  matters  by 
**  assuming  the  population  of  the  United  States 
at  this  time  to  be,  in  round  numbers,  80,000,000 
people."  Such  a  result  would  have  required  an 
increase  from  1,250,000  to  1,750,000  average 
yearly  increase.  The  estimated  population  of 
the  United  States  on  January  I,  1899,  as  given 
by  the  ^'  World  Almanac'*  on  the  authority  of 
the  governors  of  the  States  and  Territories,  was 
77,800,000.  If  these  estimates  were  correct, 
the  rate  of  gain  for  eight  years  and  a  half  since 
midsummer,  1890,  had  been  1,786,000  per  year. 
Assuming  a  continued  increase  at  the  same  rate 
for  the  remainder  of  the  census  period  of  ten 
years,  the  total  gain  for  the  decade  would  be 
17,860,000,  and  the  aggregate  population  of  the 
United  States  in  the  month  of  June,  1900,  would 
be  80,480,000.  Between  1880  and  1890  our 
gain  was  approximately  25  per  cent.,  an  average 
of  2^  per  cent,  per  year.  But  if  the  guberna- 
torial estimates  were  correct,  we  should  have  been 
gaining  in  the  present  decade  at  the  rate  of  a 
little  over  2.8  per  cent,  each  year,  or  approxi- 
mately 28.5  per  cent,  for  the  decade.  If  it 
should  be  shown  by  the  census  that  we  had 
merely  gained  at  the  rate  per  cent,  of  the  last 
census,  our  aggregate  increase  would  be  nearly 
15,500,000,  and  our  total  population  in  1900 
would  be  somewhat  in  excess  of  78,000,000. 
But  it  is  certain  that  we  have  not  maintained 
the  percentage  rate  of  the  last  decade. 

Factors  of  The  growth  of  population  is  due, 
aflmmfgi'a'  obviously,  to  two  factors — first,  the 
tion.  increase  due  to  the  excess  of  the  birth- 
rate over  the  death-rate  ;  and,  second,  immigra- 
tion. If  there  had  not  been  a  little  drop  in  the 
movement  of  population  from  Europe  to  America 
after  the  opening  of  1885,  we  should  have  been 
indebted  to  that  source  for  more  than  half  of  our 
population -increase  in  the  decade  from  1880  to 
1890.  We  have  no  accurate  statistics  of  the  im- 
migration— whether  Europqan  or  Canadian — 
that  came  into  the  United  States  by  way  of  our 
northern  boundary -line.  We  certainly  gained 
considerably  more  than  5,000,000  people  in  the 
last  census  decade  by  immigration  ;  and  if  the 
whole  number  could  have  been  counted,  it  is 
probable  that  we  should  have  been  obliged  to  as- 
sign to  that  factor  at  least  5,500,000  out  of  a 
total  gain  of  12,500,000.  Thus  the  ordinary  in- 
crease by  the  excess  of  births  over  deaths  would 
account  for  approximately  7,000,000,  and  immi- 
gration for  5,500,000,  in  the  gain  from  1880  to 
1890.  But  it  is  now  certain  that  the  aggregate 
number  of  immigrants  to  the  United  States  for 


the  decade  just  ended  will  fall  a  good  deal  short 
of  the  number  for  the  preceding  decade.  The 
immigration  statistics  for  the  first  nine  years  of 
the  ten  are  accessible,  and  they  show  an  aggre- 
gate of  a  little  over  3,300,000.  The  tenth  year 
has  brought  an  estimated  half- million  of  Euro- 
pean working  people  to  our  shores.  But  if  we' 
should  also  make  a  very  liberal  allowance  for  un- 
recorded  accessions  byway  of  the  Canadian  fron- 
tier, it  would  still  remain  true  that  we  could 
scarcely  look  to  immigration  as  a  source  from 
which  to  derive  more  than  4,000,000  of  our  ex- 
pected census  increase  of  population. 

Factors  of    Is  it  true,  then,  that  there  has  been 
(2?'/5a?wra/   ^"^^  appreciable  inci*ease  during   the 

increase,  present  decade  in  the  birth-rate,  or, 
on  the  other  hand,  any  marked  decrease  in  the 
death-rate,  which  would  favorably  affect  the 
average  annual  increase  of  our  total  numbers  ? 
Doubtless  the  continued  improvement  of  sanitary 
conditions  in  the  large  towns  and  the  general 
progress  in  the  conditions  of  living  and  in  the 
treatment  of  disease  are  adding  steadily  if  not 
rapidly  to  the  average  longevity  of  our  people. 
But  all  indications  would  tend  to  confirm  the 
impression  that  the  average  annual  birth-rate 
is  declining  rather  than  gaining  in  the  United 
States.  In  France,  for  example,  although  the 
modern  improvements  in  sanitation,  treatment 
of  disease,  and  care  of  children  are  diminishing 
the  death-rate,  there  has  at  the  same  time  been 
such  a  falling  off  in  the  birth-rate  that  the  total 
population  figures  are  approximately  maintained 
solely  by  reason  of  a  moderate  stream  of  immigra- 
tion from  Italy  and  other  neighboring  countries. 
It  is  perhaps  true  that  there  are  now  some  locali- 
ties of  considerable  extent  in  the  United  States 
where,  if  it  were  not  for  the  fact  that  there  is- 
some  immigration,  and  also  that  there  is  a  com- 
paratively high  birth-rate  among  the  immigrants, 
the  total  population  would  by  no  means  hold  its. 
own,  on  account  of  the  lower  birth-rate  among  the- 
native  American  element.  An  analytical  study 
of  the  facts  that  the  new  census  will  gather 
must  throw  much  light  upon  interesting  questions- 
touching  the  present  tendencies  of  population  in 
this  country.  If  the  statistics  are  to  be  relied 
upon,  the  increase  in  population  that  was  due 
to  the  excess  of  births  over  deaths  was  about 
14  per  cent,  for  the  ten  years  1880-90  ;  but — 
further  assuming  the  correctness  of  the  immi- 
gration statistics  for  the  past  decade — if  we 
accept  the  estimates  which  call  for  a  population 
of  80,000,000  this  year,  we  shall  have  to  look 
to  the  excess  of  births  over  deaths  for  a  gain  of 
almost  22  per  ccmt.  To  any  one  at  all  familiar 
with  vital  statistics,  it  is  evident  without  further 
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discussion  that  such  a  ia<Jical  change  in  the 
conditions  of  population- increase  in  the  United 
States  could  not  possibly  have  taken  place.  Even 
if  one  were  to  be  content  with  estimating  that 
we  should  have  gained  population  at  the  same 
average  rate  in  the  current  decade  as  in  the  one 
preceding,  it  would  still  be  necessary,  on  account 
iif  the  failing-off  in  immigration,  to  rely  upon  a 
considerably  higher  rate  of  gain  in  the  excess  of 
births  over  deaths  in  order  to  bring  up  the  total. 
And  there  is  no  sufficient  reason  to  l>elieve  that 
the  actual  census  work  will  show  any  such  gain. 
If  the  decade  should  have  resulted,  not  in  the 
maintenance  of  the  same  rate  per  cent,  of  gain  as 
that  of  the  preceding  ten  yeai-s,  luit  simply  in  the 
gainofalikenumberof  people — namely,  about  12- 
SOO.OOO — -our  total  population  would  be,  in  round 
figures,  "5,000,000.  Those  who  expect  a  greater 
aggregate  than  75,000,000  will  be  disappointed. 

The  relief  of  the  envoys  and  other 
fMiivti      foreigners    at    Peking    was    accom- 

plislied  by  tlie  successful  entrance  of 
the  allied  troops  on  .August  U.  About  16,000 
men  participated  in  this  difficult  military  enter- 
prise, of  whom  about  two  thirds  were  Japanese 
and  Russians, .and  the  remainder  British  and 
Americans.  Although  the  Germans,  French, 
and  Italians  are  contributing  to  the  'interna- 
tional army,  they  did-nol  happen  to  have  many 
men  at  the  front  when  this  expedition  was  started 
from  Tientsin  on  August  2.  The  railroad  had 
been  rendered  unavailable  for  use  by  the  Chinese, 
and  the  movement  of  troops  was  on  foot,  while 
supplies  were  transported  by  water,  the  course  of 
the  river  Peilio  being  closely  followed.  The 
hardest  fight  on  the  line  was  at  Peitsang,  a  few 
miles  out  from  the  starting-point,  which  was 
captured  on  August  5,  with  a  loss  to  the  allies 
of  1,200  iu  killed  and  woundi^d,  and  a  much 
larger  loss  to  the  Chinese.  More  lighting  oc- 
curred on  the  way.  the  earlier  accounts  of  which 
were  meager,  althougli  the  Japanese  seem  to 
have  shown  great  spirit  and  to  have  taken  the 
brunt  most  of  the  time.  The  aniidl  force  of 
Americans,  under  the  leadership  oE  General  Chaf- 
fee, won  universal  praise.  Li  Hung  Chang,  on 
behalf  of  the  Chinese  Government,  had  appealed 
to  the  United  States  for  peace,  and  had  begged 
that  the  foreign  troops  shouhl  not  enter  Peking  ; 
but  our  government  had  insisted  that,  as  a  pre- 
liminary to  negotiations,  the  troops  must  enter 
Peking  anil  rescue  the  imperiled  Eurojieans  and 
Americans.  Mr.  Conger  is  reported  as  declar- 
ing that  the  Chinese  Government,  and  not  the 
Boxers,  will  be  shown  to.  have  maintained  the 
artillery  attack  of  weeks  upon  the  envoys  and 
their  companions  in  the  British  Legation. 


r*«  jHui/im  Fof^'g''  troops  have  been  steadily  air- 
«/  iha  Oecu-  riving  in  China,  and  Russia  is  massing 
paiioa  Font.  ^^^  enormous  army  in  Siberia  and 
Manchuria  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  a  memor- 
able lesson  to  the  Chinese  who  have  been  carry- 
ing border  warfare  across  the  long  boundary-line 
that  separates  the  Slav  from  the  Mongol  em- 
pire. No  one  knows  exactly  how  many  troops 
the  Japanese  are  sending  ;  but,  apart  from  Rus- 
sia's large  force  in  the  north,  thei-e  is  some  rea- 
son to  suppose  that  the  end  of  September  will 
find  from  75,000  to  100,000  men  fonning  the 
army  that  by  common  agreement  is  to  be  under 


the  chief  command  of  the  German  Field  Mar- 
shal Count  von  Waldersee.  This  distinguished 
officer  left  Germany  on  August  20,  and  is  ex- 
pected to  arrive  at  Shanghai  about  September 
22.  It  is  greatly  to  be  hoped  that  there  will  not 
be  more  fighting.  It  will  be  some  time  be- 
fore the  record  can  be  made  up  of  massacre  and 
destruction;  but  there  is  "^1  reason  to  believe 
that  many  missionaries  anSsOTiher  foreigners  have 
been  puT  to  death,  not  to  mention  hundreds,  or 
even  thousands,  of  native  converts  to  Christianity. 

The    position    of  the    United    Slates 

A  Court  Bf    will  be  favorable  to  the  maintenance 

Inquiry,      ^j    ^||g    (jjiinese  empire,  rather  than 

to  the  partition  of  China  among  other  powers. 
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But  there  will  Iiave  to  be  much  investigation  and 
diacusaion  btsfore  wise  and  intcllitrBnt  action  can 
be  decided  upon.  V/e  call  the  attention  of  our 
readers  to  several  very  vabiable  and  liinely  arti- 
cles upon  the  Chinese  problem  comribuced  to 
the  present  number  of  the  Review.  It  seems  to 
us  that  the  situation  affords  a  most  excellent  op- 
portunity to  set  in  motion  that  part  of  the  ma- 
chinery of  ti:e  recent  Hague  Ti-eaty  frameil  at  the 
peace  conference  which  provides  for  iniernational 
courts  of  inquiry  as  preliuiinafv  to  the  settle- 
ment of  a  dispute  or  difficulty.  What  the  world 
most  needs  now,  in  the  Chinese  situation,  is  a  cor- 
rect understandiiif;  of  all  tlie  facta.  We  know 
that  the  Chinese  Government  has  been  guilty  of 
serious  duplicity  ;  but  how  far  that  duplicity  has 
gone,  and  to  what  e."(teut  llie  government  has 
been  responsible  for  the  outrages  committed  by 
tlie  Boxers,  can  be  known  only  after  considerable 
inquiry.  Such  investigation,  of  course,  can  be 
greatly  aided  i»y  Peking  survivors  like  Sir  Rob- 
ert Hart  a.wX  the  members  of  tlie  various  lega- 
tions;  but  it  would  be  well  if  a  formal  court 
of  inquiry  were  established.  For  tins  purpose 
America  would  be  well  represented  by  Mr.  W.  W. 
Rockhill,  who  has  already  been  sent  to  China  as 
a  special  commissioner.  Germany  shows  a  dis- 
position to  be  very  severe  toward  China,  with 
the  assassination  of  her  minister  as  the  principal 
excuse.  The  United  States,  as  the  most  disin- 
terested of  all  the  powers,  will  be  able  to  eser- 


[BrlUsb  InBpei^t«r-( 


ciee  great  influence  in  the  solution  of  some  of 
the  difiicult  international  problems  that  must  now 
be  considered. 

Anarchist  activity  has  again  mani- 
ofKint  festc^d  itself  in  the  assassination  of  ft 
Humbert.  European  crowned  head.  King  Hum- 
bert, of  Italy,  whose  life  iiad  been  attempted  on 
two  or  three  occasions,  was  sliot  on  July  '29.  The 
assassin,  Ilrcsci,  l>elonged  to  a  group  of  Italian 
anarchists  at  I'atei-son.  X.  J.  The  plot  seems  to 
have  had  ramifications,  and  to  have  inchided  b 
more  or  less  definite  plan  to  kill  the  President  o: 
the  L'nited  States,  as  well  as  several  kings,  queens, 
or'heira-apparent.  An  unsnccessful  attack  was 
reported  upon  the  Shah  of  Persia,  who  has  been 
visiting  in  Europe,  shortly  after  the  murder  of 
Humbert.  It  will  be  rememtxjred  that  the  life 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  attempted  in  Belgium 
some  nmnths  ago.  Xono  of  these  assaults  had  a 
personal  motive,  but  all  of  them,  like  that  which 
destroyed  the  life  of  the  Empress  of  .\uBtria,  are 
the  expression  of  the  fanatical  anarchists  against 
the   existing    institutions    o£    government.      We 
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publiah  elsewhere  a  character  sketcli  of  the  late 
King  of  Italy.  His  son  and  successor,  who  mar- 
ried a  Montenegrin  princess,  lacks  the  kingly  per- 
sonality of  his  father,  but  bids  fair  to  show  a 
keener  interest  in  public  affairs  and  a  better 
intellectual  training  tor  his  duties. 

The  Princess  Hi^lfine,  of  Mont^enegro, 
AitxmSitr't  who  becomes  Queen  of  Italy,  is  not 
Harriati.  ji^g  p^iy  j^,(y  ^jf  ^)|g  Balkan  regions 
who  has  bad  a  prominent  place  in  the  world's  news 
within  the  past  few  weeks.  The  little  kingdom 
of  Servia  was  thrown  into  an  uproar  over  tlie 
marriage  of  the  yonng  King  Ale.Tander  to  Mmo. 
Draga  ilaschin,  who  was  formerly  one  ot  the 
ladies-in-waiting  to  the  King's  mother,  Queen 
Nathalie,  and  who  was  a  widow  of  the  compara- 
tively mature  age  of  thirty-six,  whereas  the 
young  king  was  not  tweiity-four  until  the  14th 
(lay  of  August.  The  king's  father,  ex-King 
Milan,  showed  his  displcagure  by  resigning  his 
post  as  commander-in-chief  of  the  army,  and  the 
cabinet  refused  to  serve  any  longer  on  the  news 
of  the  announcement  of  the  forthcoming  event. 
Young  Alexander  was  not  deterred,  however, 
anil  the  marriage  was  solemnized  witli  gi-eat 
ceremony  on  Sunday,  August  5.  A  new  cabi- 
net is  installed  ;  and  here,  for  the  present,  the 
incident  ends.      Its  remoter  consequences    may 


be  serious,  liowever  ;  for  the  Obrenovich  dynaaty 
is  always  in  need  of  outside  support,  and  cannot 
well  afford  to  displease  the  authorities  at  Vienna 
and  Budapest. 

The  talk  in  England  is  of  an  ap- 
''JSJum".'*    proaching  dissolution  of  Parliament. 

with  an  election  to  occur,  perhaps,  at 
about  the  time  of  our  Presidential  contest.  The 
burdens  of  empire  continue  to  rest  very  heavily 
upon  the  shoulders  of  John  Bull.  He  is  particu- 
larly sensitive  to  the  financial  aspects  of  his  mili- 
tary adventures,  and  the  war  in  South  Africa 
begins  to  roll  up  a  huge  bill.  There  are  now 
practically  250,000  soldiers  in  that  distant  coun- 
try, who  must  be  maintained  on  a  fighting  basts 
by  the  British  taxpayers';  and  this  means  several 
hundred  million  dollars  a  year.  A  new  war  loan 
has  been  floated,  more  than  one-half  of  wliicli — 
namely,  |I28,000,000 — was  awarded  to  American 
subscribers,  who  had  made  application  for  bonds 
in  excess  of  the  whole  amount  of  the  loan.  There 
was  much  irritation  in  England  over  what  was 
called  an  appeal  to  outside  financial  aid.  The 
loan  could  ail  have  l>een  taken  in  London,  and  it 
is  not  (juite  clear  what  motive  tlie  British  Gov- 
ernment had  in  giving  more  than  one. half  of  i' 
to  American  investors,  irrespective  of  the  honi< 
demand.  This  financial  incident  by  no  means 
proves  that  the  United  States  has  now  become, 
like  England,  a  creditor  nation.  We  continue 
to  send  abroad  vast  quantities  of  our  products 
every  year,  in  order  to  pay  the  interest  upon 
American  national,  State,  and  municipal  bonds, 
railway  securities,  and  industrial  shares  to  Euro 
pean  capitalists,  whose  money  by  the  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  is  invested  in  this  country, 

England's  situation  in  India  presents 
variety  of  difficulties  —  famine, 
olera,  ^nd  the  plague  having  of 
late  resulted  in  unprecedented  suffering  and 
death,  with  a  recurrence  of  suspicious  uneasiness 
among  the  warlike  tribes  of  the  Northwest  fron- 
tier, Iniiia's  financial  troubles  are  still  further 
aggravatoti  by  the  diminution  of  revenue  from 
the  opium  trade,  following  the  crisis  in  China. 
The  campaign  for  the  relief  of  Koumassi  in 
Ashanti,  which  resulted  in  the  rescuing  of  the 
small  and  starving  Englisli  garrison  in  July,  by 
no  means  settles  the  trouble  in  that  quarter  ; 
and  a  now  expedition  is  preparing  to  begin  over 
again  the  conquest  of  the  country  in  October. 
In  our  hemisphere,  the  Alaskan  boundary  ques- 
tion has  been  reopened  by  the  publication  of  the 
exact  torms  of  a  modus  (Kweiirfi  that  many  Ameri- 
cans fear  may  lead  to  the  permanent  cession  of  a 
part  of  our  coastline.    <'anAda  will  have  involyed 
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the    mother- country  id  a  dispute  of  unwelcome 

iDagnitude  if  she  coniinues  to  ineist  upon  her 
new  interpretation  of  tlie  old  Uiissiati  treaty  that 
prescribed  the  line  between  Alaska  and  British 
North  America. 

Miiitar  ^'^^^^  numl)era  of  Engliab  soldiers 
Eatntt  111  continue  to  be  sent  borne  from  South 
South  Africa.  ,\f^ip^  g^  invalids,  and  fresh  troops 
ore  Roing  out  to  take  tlieir  places.  The  war  is 
approaching  its  end,  but  its  last  phases  are  pain- 
ful and  difficult  in  ihe  e.ttreme  to  Lord  Koherls 
and  his  generals.  Tlie  fliirwiider  of  General 
Prinsloo  to  General  Iliiiiter,  at  the  end  of  July, 
was  an  event  of  importance,  since  it  meant  the 
yielding  up  of  3,3511  lighting  men  of  llie  Orange 
Free  State,  most  of  whom  were  mounted.  Soon 
afterward  a  force  of  nearly  TitO  surn'ndereil  to 
General  Bundle  in  the  llarrismith  district,  near 
the  bonler-line  to  the  west  of  Ladysmith.  Gen. 
Christian  De  Wet  has  been  wiuTdnj;  great  renown 
as  a  daring  and  swift  raider,  infinitely  superior  to 
any  of  the  British  leaders  who  have  been  trying 
to  capture  bim,  inclinling  the  much-praised  Baden- 
Powell  himself.  President  Kriiger  is  reported  to 
have  been  at  Barberton.  in  the  montainoua  conn- 
try  near  to  the  f^wazilaiid  frontier  ;  and  there,  it 
Is  said,  the  Boera  will  make  their  last  stand, 
rather  than  at  Lydenbnrg,  the  place  formerly 
selected.  General  Roberta,  in  the  middle  of  Au- 
gust, adopted  new  measures  of  greatly  increased 
severity  toward  the  Boer  jjopnlation  as  a  whole, 
giving  up  his  previous  plan  of  accepting  oatiis  of 
neutrality  and  issuing  passe.s. 

fl„i,  '^  minor  crown  haa  been  transferred 
afSttxt-  through  the  death  of  tlie  Ditke  of 
boburg.  SaxeCoburg-Gotha,  better  known  as 
the  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  who  was  the  second  son 
of  Queen  Victoria,  an  I  the  most  popular  in  Eng- 
land of  all  the  Queen'  children.  Prince  Alfred, 
though  jovial  and  ot  lasy  manners,  was  not  an 
idle  prince,  but  a  real  \-orker.  He  went  to  sea 
at  fourteen,  and  by  genuine  merit  rosi^  in  the 
British  navy  to  be  tlie  admiral  in  commund  of 
the  Mediterranean  squadron.  The  English,  s^ven 
years  ago,  were  very  sorry  to  have  him  go  to 
Germany  to  take  the  throne  of  the  little  duchy 
of  Saxe-Coburg'Gotha,  which  had  come  his  way 
by  virtue  ot  a  chain  of  family  relationships  that 
it  is  not  necessary  here  to  recall.  He  was  almost 
fifty-six  years  old  at  the  time  of  his  death.  His 
wife  was  a  daughter  of  tlie  Emperor  Alexander 
II,,  of  KiLssia.  It  will  be  remembered  that  at  the 
time  he  chose  to  accept  the  throne  of  a  German 
principality,  and  took  the  oath  of  loyalty  to  the 
constitution  of  the  German  Empire  in  the  pres- 
ence  of  Emperor  William,    there  was   a   great 


deal  of  discussion  in  England  as  to  his  status 
there,  particularly  with  reference  to  the  annuities 
he  was  receiving  from  the  British  treasury,  to  the 
extent  of  not  less  than  $125,000  a  year.  There 
also  arose  a  question  as  to  his  rielit  to  sit  in  the 
House  of  Lords.  His  son  and  heir.  Prince 
Alfred,  died  early  last  year  ;  and  the  Queen's 
next  son,  the  Duke  of  Connaught,  who  became 
the  heir,  presumptive,  preferred  England  for 
himself  and  his  children,  and  resigned  in  favor 
ot  the  young  Duke  of  Albany,  who,  being  recog- 
nized as  the  heir,  went  to  Coburg  to  receive  a 
German  education  only  a  few  months  ago.  This 
young  gentleman,  now  just  sixteen  years  of  age, 
is  the  son  ot  the  late  Prince  Leopold,  of  Eng- 
land, Duke  of  AUiany,  Queen  Victoria's  fourth 
son,  who  died  suddenly  in  March,  1884,  nearly 
four  months  before  the  birth  of  his  son  on  July 
19.      Leopold  had  married    the   daughter   of   a 
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local  German  prince,  and  it  was,  therefore,  nat- 
ural enoiigli  that  she  and  lier  aon  should  be 
ready  last  year  to  go  back  to  Germany  to  a  quiet 
and  lucrative  dukedom.  The  very  easy  duties 
of  the  regency  of  SaxeCoburg-Gotlia  will  be  per- 
formed by  a  modern -looking  young  man  known  as 
'■  H.  S.  H.  the  Hereditary  Prince  of  Holienlohe- 
Langenburg,"  who  is  the  new  Duke's  guardian. 


The  most  eminent  of  English -speaking  law- 
yers was  Charles  Ruasell,  who  had  become  Chief- 
Justice  of  England  and  a  peer  under  the  title  of 
Baron  Russell  of  Killowen.  He  was  almost  as  well 
known,  at  least  by  reputation,  among  American 
lawyers  as  among  those  of  Great  Britain.  Gen, 
Jacob  D.  Cox,  of  Ohio,  distinguished  in  the  Civil 
War,  afterwards  governor  of  Ohio,  and  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  under  President  Grant,  was  an 
eminent  Cincinnati  lawyer,  the  author  of  impor- 
tant books  on  the  Civil  War,  and  esteemed  in 
all  parts  of  the  country.  Ex-Senator  Ingalla,  of 
Kansas,  during  the  eighteen  years  of  his  member- 
ship in  the  United  States  Senate,  was  one  of  the 
most  notable  members  of  that  body.  He  was 
a  man  of  brilliant  intellect,  but  in  his  later  years 
to  some  extent  misunderstood  and  misjudged. 
Dr.  John  Clark  Ridpath  was  not  merely  the  pop- 
ular historian 
whose  one -vol- 
ume work  has 

widely  read  by 
far  than  apy 
other  history 
of  this  coun- 
Iry,  but  be 
was  also  a 
found  thin 


of  c 


Many    distinguished    names    will    be  convictions, 
'oT'i^Sm''   ^'^""'^  '"  •'■'^  obituary  list  of  the  past  and  a  political 
month    besides    tlie     i-eigning    sove-  and  social  re- 
reigns  of  Italy  and  Saxe-Coburg.      For  real  pow-  former  of  ab- 
er  among  men  of  our  generation,  the  late  Collis  solute  cour- 
P.  Huntington  age.      He  was 


(ai 


whosi 


is  published  in 
this  number  of 
the  Review) 
outranked 
most  kings  and 
dukes.    Amer- 


afforded  great 
financial  and 
industrial  op- 
portunities, 
and  iMr.  Hunt- 
ington    was 


Indi- 
ana sixty  years 


ago, 


md   had 


K  ^IDPATB. 


ILordCUeUostlct 


opportunities 
RUSBR..T.,  brought    into 

ifKuBlBud,)         great  [lower. 


to    do 

witli  the  development  of  De  Pauw  University, 
of  whicii  he  was  for  some  years  a  professor 
and  officer.  For  some  time  Jie  edited  the  Arena, 
and  he  wrote  various  books.  He  was  one  of  the 
ablest  of  the  advocates  of  the  Chicago  platform 
of  1896.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Cyrus  Hamlin  was. an 
American  missionary  in  Turkey  for  many  yeare, 
and  afterwards  president  of  Robert  College,  at 
Constantinople.  From  1877  to  1885  he  was  a 
professor  of  the  Bangor  Theological  Seminary, 
and  president  of  Middlebury  College,  Vermont. 
Wilhelm  Liebknecht  was  a  Socialist  member 
of  tlie  Reichstag  from  Berlin,  as  well  as  the 
editor  of  Vorwaris,  the  Socialist  organ.  He  bad 
suffered  many  years  of  banisliment  and  served 
some  terms  of  imprisonment  for  the  sake  of  his 
political  convictions.  No  one  will  deny  his  great 
intellectual  force  and  his  thorough  sincerity. 


RECORD  OF   CURRENT  EVENTS. 


POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT— AMERICAN. 

July  23. — First  Assistaut  PostmHster-General  Perry 
S.  IJenth  tenilers  his  resignation. 

July  25.— Kansas  FiisionisW  (Democrat«,  Free-Silver 
KepuliKcans,  HQil  Populists)  nominate  John  W.  Bried- 

enthal  tor  governor Fourth  Assistjint  PostmosWr- 

General  Bristow's  report  on  the  Havnna  postal  frauds 
is  made  public — The  UKtional  cominitcee  of  the  Gold 
Democratic  pnrty,  in  session  at  Indianapolis,  decides 
QOt  to  put  a  Presidential  ticket  in  the  field. 

July  31.— New  Hampshire  Democrats  nominate  Dr. 
Frederick  E.  Potter  for  governor  —  "Red-shirta"  break 
up  a  Populist- Republican  meeting  at  Smithfleld,  N.  C. ; 
the  State  Legislature  adjourns  sine  die Superintend- 
ent Z.  R.  Brockway,  of  the  Elmira  Reformatory,  El- 

mira,  N.  Y.,  resigns,  ui  take  elTect  on  Decemlwr  31 

The  United  States  War  Department  orders  an  election 
in  Cuba  on  the  third  Saturday  in  September  for  the' 
purpose  of  choosing  delegates  to  a  constitutional  cou- 


August  1, — Iowa  Republicans  nominate  candidates 
for  minor  State  offices. 

August  2. — In  North  Carolina,  Charles  Brantley  Ay- 
coclc  (Dem.)  is  elected  governor,  and  the  constitutional 
amendment  disfranchising  illiterate  negroes  is  carried 
by  a  Urge  majority. 

August  6.— In  AlalMtna,  William  J.  Santord  |Dem.)  is 
elected  governor  by  about  75,000  plurality;  a  legislature 
is  chosen  favorable  to  the  reflection  of  Unit«d  States 
Senator  John  T.  Morgan. 

August  7.— Hon,  Charles  A.  Towne.  of  Minnesota, 
formally  declines  the  Populist  nomination  forthe  Vlce- 
Prealdency. 

August  g.— W.  J.  Bryan  and  A.  R.  Stevenson  are 
formally  notified  at  Indianapolis  of  their  nomination 
for  President  and  Vice-President  by  the  Democratic 
National  -Convention Wisconsin  Republicans  nomi- 
nate Robert  M.  I^a  Follette  for  governor,  on  a  platform 
advocating  the  abolishment  o(  caucuses  and  party  con- 
ventions anil  nomination  by  direct  popular  vote. 

August  14. — The  Havana  Municipal  Council,  by  a 
vote  of  aotol,  rejects  the  new  city  charter.... The  ex- 
ecutive committee  of  the  Natiooal  party  (third-ticket) 
meets  at  Indianapolis. 

August  15. — The  Liberty  Congress  (anti-Imperialists) 
meets  at  Indianapolis  —  Washington  (Slate)  Republi- 
cans nominate  J.  M.  Fnnk  for  governor Governor 

Beckham  convenes  the  Kentucky  Iiegislature  in  extra 
session,  on  August  28,  to  amend  the  Goebel  election  law. 

August  !«.— The  Liberty  Cimgres."  of  the  Anti-Im- 
perialist League,  in  session  at  Indianapolis,  declares 
forthe  election  of  Bryan. 

August  20.— William  M.  Johnson,  of  New  Jersey,  is 
appointed  First  Assistant  Postmaster-General, 

P01.IT1CS  AND  QOVERNMENT-FOREION. 


July  26. — In  the  British  House  of  Commons,  the 
Secretary  of  State  fur  India,  Ixird  George  Hamilton, 
states  that  the  Indian  Government  has  disbursed  over 
165,000,000  to  famine  sufferers. 

July  28.— The  Peruvian  Congress  is  opened. 

July  2B.— King  Humbert,  of  Italy,  is  assassinated  :.. 
Honza  by  one  Bresci,  iin  anarebixt. 

Angu,stl.—Pre,iidentZelHyft,of  Nicaragua,  announce« 
the  termination  of  the  coi'.oessiuu  to  the  Maritime  Canal 
Company,  and  formally  proclaims  the  Eyre-Cragin  canal 
cooeesiiion  —  111  the  British  House  of  Commons,  Sir 
William  Vernon  Harcourt  criticises  the  management 
of  the  war  in  South  Africa. 

August  3. — The  British  House  of  Commons  suspends 
Dr.  Charles  Tanner,  Nationalist  member  for  the  Middle 
Division  of  Cork,  for  insulting  a  member  of  the  major- 
ity  An  anarchist  makes  an  unsuccessful  attempt  on 

the  life  of  the  Shah  of  Persia  in  Paris. 


RECORD  OF  CURRENT  EI/ENTS. 


August  6.— The  ItAlifui  Chamber  of  Deputies  is  re- 

Augutit  8.— The  British  P)irliament  adjourns  —  A 
Dew  Peravian  cabinet  is  announced. 

August  9. — The  new  cabinet  of  the  Republic  of  Colom- 
bia is  announced. 

August  11.— King  Victor  Emmanuel  HI.,  of  Italy, 
takes  the  oatb  of  office,  In  the. presence  of  the  Senate 
and  Chamber  of  Deputies. 

INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS. 

Jnly  21.~-Notice  is  given  that  Portugal  has  deposited 
18,500,000  at  Paris  in  payment  of  the  Delagoa  Bay  award 
to  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain. 

July  28.— The  new  Japanese  Minister  to  the  United 
States,  Kogoro  Takahira,  arrives  in  this  country. 

July  24. — The  agreement  relating  to  Che  boundary- 
Hoe  between  Ntcarayua  and  Co°ta  Rica  is  signed  at 
Managtia. 

July  !ffi. — The  Unite<l  States  protests  against  the  bom- 
bardment of  Panama  by  Colombian  insurgents. 

July  30. — Ex-Gov.  Roger  Wolcott,  of  Massachusetts, 
in  appointed  Ambassador  to  Italy,  to  succeed  Gen. 
Wllliain  F.  Draper,  resigned. 

August  4.— The  text  of  the  new  reciprocity  agreement 
betweun  the  Uuited  .States  and  Germany  is  made  public 
M,  WaBblagtOD. 

Angnst  5.— The  demands  of  the  United  States  on  the 
TnrklBh  Government  for  the  Armenian  indemnity  are 

August  T. — It  is  announced  that  Sir  Francis  Richanl 
Flnnkett  has  been  appointed  British  Ambassador  to 
Austria,  and  Sir  Henry  Mortimer  Durand  British  Am- 
bassador to  Spain. 

August  IT.— Announcement  is  made  that  the  Czar  of 
Rusuia  will  visit  Paris,  arriving  at  Cherbourg  on  Sep- 
tember 14. 


THE  CRISIS  IN  CHINA. 

July  aa— An  imperial  edict,  purporting  to  be  sent  by 
the  Bmperor  of  China  to  the  southern  viceroyu  and 
governors,  is  promulgated  ;  It  is  dated  from  Peking, 
July  18 ;  the  edict  states  that  the  fullest  protection  has 
been  afforded,  and  that  the  foreign  ministers,  tvith  the 
exception  o(  Baron  von  Ketteler,  are  safe Tientsin 


.   (Them 


t  Japanese  Minister  t« 


>e  United  States.) 


(From  the  New  York  Snt 


and  neigliliorhood  evacuated  by  the  Chinese  troops 

Li  Hung  Chang  Hrrivea  at  Shanghai. 

July  23.— In  reply  to  the  appeal  of  the  Chinese  Gov- 
ernment asking  his  good  offiees  in  the  trouble  with  the 
European  powers,  President  McKinley  calls  on  the  Im- 
perial government  to  make  known  to  the  world  whether 
the  representatives  of  the  powers  at  Peking  are  alive, 
and  to  coSperate  with  the  relief  expedition- 
July  £5.- At  a  meeting  of  the  admirals  at  Takn  it  ts 
decided,  by  the  vote  of  the  niajority,  that  the  railway 
from  Tangku  to  Tientsin  shall  lie  handed  over  to  the 
control   of  the  Russians,   the   British   and  American 

admirals  recording  their  dissent A  commission,  con- 

sisting  of   Colonels  Bower,  Wogak,   and  Aoki,  is  ap. 
pointeii  to  govern  Tientsin. 

■Inly  S6. — Ru'sian  troops  capture  the  forts  at  Xew- 
chwang. 

July  31.— The  message  from  Minister  Conger  states  the 
losses  at  the  British  Legation  in  Peking,  up  to  July  3t,  as 
follows;  Germans,  10:  Japanese.  10;  French  11;  Brit- 
ish, 5;  Russians,  4;  Americans,  T;  Italians,  T;  native 
Christians,  <i. 

August  2.— The  Peking  relief  column,  16,000  strong, 
starts  from  Tientsin. 

August  5.— The  Chinese  are  defeated  by  the  allies  at 
Peitsaiig,  eight  miles  from  Tientsin.  In  a  battle  lasting 
seven  hours  ;  the  total  casualties  of  the  allies  are  about 
l.*¥l. 
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Angufit  T.— The  allies  again  rout  the  Chinese  at 
YangtHun,  losing  between  200  and  800  men. 

August  B.— The  Utiittd  States,  in  a  memorandum  ad- 
dressed to  the  Chineiie  Government,  demands  that  llring 
on  the  ministers  in  Peking  lie  stopped. 

August  10.— The  nomination  of  Field  Marshal  Count 
von  Waldersee,  by  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  as  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  allied  forcen,  is  accepted  as  satis- 
fiictory  by  the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  and  the 

other  iK>wers  interested It  is  nunoiinced    that   Li 

Hung  Chang  has  been  appointed  a  minister,  with 
powers  to  make  peace. 

August  12, — Tnng  Chow  is  occupied  by  the  allied 
troops,  the  Chinese  having  fled  to  Peking. 

August  14.— The  international  relief  column  enters 
Peking — the  JapHoese  and  Russians  by  two  eaat«m 
gates,  north  of  the  canal,  and  the  Americans  and  British 
by  the  gates  south  of  the  canal ;  the  Jaiianese  lose  more 
than  100  killed. 

August  SO,— The  allied  forces  at  Peking  are  reported 
to  have  surrounded  the  Chinese  troops  within  the  inner 
city  ;  flghting  in  the  streets  continues. 

OTHER  OCCURRENCES  OF  THE  UONTB. 

July  23.— General  Carriugton  and  bis  RhodeBian 
Field  Force  attack  the  Boer  position  at  the  Seloiu  River 
and  carry  it  by  as-sanlt. 


August  4,— Fire  in  the  lumber  district  of  Ashland, 

Wis.,   destroys   projieny  valued   at   11,000,000 Tho 

Boers  attack  the  British  garrison  at  Elands  River : 
Harriemith  is  surrendered  to  General  Macdonald. 

August  5,— Four  thcmsand  cab-drivers  in  Paris  go  on 
strike,  demandiiig  a  lower  rate  for  vehicles  rented, 

August  T, — Preliminary  steps  tonard  the  formation 
of  a  farmers'  trust  fo  control  the  agricultural  output  of 
the  Mississippi  Valley  are  taken'  at  Topeka,  Kao.,  tq'  a 


July  37,- After  killing  three  policemen  and  a  boy, 
and  wounding  several  other  persons,  a  negro  desperado 
is  shot  to  death  in  New  Orleans  and  order  restored  in 
the  city. 

July  29,- General  Prinsloo  and  8,318  Boers  surrender 
at  ifaauwpoort, 

August  3,— Four  cases  of  plague  and  two  deaths  are 

reported  froni  London,  Gng The  summit  of  Mount 

Uarcy,  in  the  Adirondacks,  is  covered  with  snow 

Fire  starts  in  the  forests  of  the  Yellowstone  National 
Park. 


(From  a  photoaraph  of  Mr.  Conger  talien  In   his  private 

oSce  in  the  American  Legation  building,  at  PeklDg.  on 
Mar  IS  last,) 

conference  of  farmers  representing  eight  States  and 
Oklahoma  Territory, 

August  11.— In  the  French  naval  maneuvers  oS  Cape 
St.  Vincent,  Portugal,  a  collision  between  the  battle- 
ahip  BreniiUH  and  the  torpet1o-lK>at  destroyer  FramiSe 
results  in  the  loss  of  46  lives,  including  3  officers. 

August  12, —In  a  grade-crossing  accident  near  Slat- 
ington,  Penn.,  15  persons  are  killed  and  7  seriously  In- 

jured In  the  telescoping  of  two  sections  of  a  train 

near  Rome,  Italy,  13  persons  are  killed  and  40  injured. 

August  14.— Rain  falls  generally  in  the  famine  dis- 
tricts of  India — The  Hamlnirg-American  steamer 
Deutschliind  completes  the  run  from  New  York  to 
Plymouth  in  5  days,  II  hours,  and  45  minutes. 

August  17.— General  Kitchener  relieves  the  British 
garrison  at  Elands  River,  in  the  Transvaal  ;  conspira- 
tors accused  of  a  plot  to  capture  Lord  Roberts  are 
put  on  trial  at  Pretoria, 

August  18, — Lord  Roberts  issues  a  proclamation  de- 
claring that  all  Boers  who  do  not  take  the  oath  will  be 
treated  as  prisoners  of  war Ex-Secretary  of  State 


RECORD  OF  CURRENT  BI^ENTti. 


Caleb  Powers,  o(  Kentucky,  is  foimd  guilty  of  com- 
plicity in  tbe  murder  of  WiHiam  Gofliel  niul  sentenced 

to  imprison  meat  for  life The  ollieinl  announcement 

o(  the  awards  to  exhibitors  is  maile  at  tlie  Paris  Expo- 


OBITUARV. 

July  31.— Dr.  Elias  S.  Peabody,  a  pioneer  pliyaician 
of  lilinois,  87. 

Jaly  22.  — Lucius  E.  Cliittenden,  Register  of  the 
Treasury  under  President  Lincoln,  T8. 

July  23. — Baron  vun  Mrtiiteiifft-!,  German  Conserva. 

live  stotesman 51.  Henri  Lasseri,  editor  of  Contemr- 

poralii,,  73, 

July  34.— Mrs.   Mary   L.   Bonney-Ranibaut,  a  well- 


known  worker  and  educator  among  the  American  In- 
dians, SI. 

July  3.5.— M.  M.  Jewett.  one  nf  the  early  fiettlers  of 

Kansas,  73 Franklin  Piatt,  n  widely  known  geolt^isi, 

of  Philadelphia,  56. 

■  July  26.— Henry  G.  Dlasrlel.Nevnila's  first  elected  gov- 
ernor, 75 Oapt.  James  S.  Biddle,  of  Philadelphia,  83. 

July  37.— R.  D.  Yelland,  a  well-known  California  ar- 
tist, 52. 

July  29.— Edward  E.  Poor,  former  president  of  the 

National  Park  Bank  of  New  York  City,  63 Rev.  Dr. 

Heman  Dyer,  a  well-known  clergyman  of  the  Protest- 
ant Episcopal  Church,  BO — Ex-Judt(e  Fitiwilliam  H. 
Chambers,  of  the  Detroit  1)ar,  67. 

July  30.— Rev.  Dr.  William  Dexter  Wilson,  bead  of 
St,  Andrew's  Divinity  School,  Syracuse,  .%'.  Y.,  84.... 
Charles  Wehle,  a  staff  officer  of  Kossuth  In  the  Hun- 
garian revolution  of  1848,  73. 
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July  31.— The  Duke  [>[  SHxe-Coburg-Gotha  and  Duke 
of  Kdinliurtch.  the  second  Hon  oC  Queen  Victoria,  56. 
....John  CUrk  RirlpBth,  the  historian,  60.. ..Father 
A.  B.  Laiifclois.  the  I»uisinnn  b<itaniHt,69 Represent- 
ative Williiini  I).  Daly,  of  New  Jersey,  49. 

AugUHt  1.— Jwlye  W.  H.  Brooker,  of  Texaa,  60. 

AugUHt  '3. — Col.  John  Mason  IiOomi.>i,  a  prominent 
Chicago  hiuilier  inerchaat.  75 — Samuel  Job,  a  mell- 
knowQ  Welshman  of  Cleveland.  58. 

August  4.— Ex-Gov.  Jacob  llolaon  Cox,  of  Ohio,  73 

Prof.  Joseph  Kmerson,  at  Beloit  College,  Wisconsin,  79 

Kev.  Dr.  Heury  A.  Hazen,  statistician  of  the  Cou- 

l{rega(ional  Church,  OB, 

August  5.— Kx-Unitecl  States  Senator  Lube  Prior,  of 

Alabama.  HI Rt.  Kev.  James  A.  Henly,  bishop  ol  the 

Roman  Calliuliu  Diocese  of  Maine,  TO Gen.  Zebulon 

York,  one  of  the  Confederate  military  leaders,  81. 

August  6. — William  Clark,  the  thread  manufactu- 
rer, HI Wilhelm  Liebknecht,  the  German  Socialist 

leader,  74. 

August  7. — Dr.  Elias  B.  Harris,  a  pioneer  physician 
of  California  and  XevHda,  75. 

August  8.— Rev,  Ur.  Cyrus  Hamlin,  founder  of  Rob- 
ert College,  Constantinople,  9H. 


August  10,— Baron  Russell,  of  Killowen,  Lord  Cblet 
Justice  of  Kngland,  6». . . ,  Pjevad  Pasha,  former  Grand 
Vizier  of  Turkey. 

August  11.— Santiago  Perez,  former  President  o(  the 

Republic  of  Colombia,  70 Prof.  Cliarlea  Scott  Vena- 

ble,   of  the  Univprsity  of  Virginia,  73 Samuel  M. 

Clark,  editor  of  tiie  Keokuk  (la.)  Gate  City,  and  form- 
erly a  member  of  Congress,  68. 

August  1-i.— William  SteinltK,  the  chess-player,  63 

Maj.  Frederick  K.  Prime.  Corps  of  Engineers,  U.S.A.,  71. 

August  13. — f'ollis  P.  Huntington,  president  ot  tlie 

Southern  Pacific  Kullroad  Company,  79 Prof,  James 

E.  Keeler.  director  ot  the  Lick  Observatory,  43.,.. 
C.  MortonStewart,ftpromiuentBaltlmore  merchant,  71. 

August  15. — Ex-Congressman  Henry  Gordon  Bur- 
leigh, of  Whitehall,  X.  Y.,  67.  ...Louis  Menand,  a 
widely-known  horticulturist.  93. 

August  16. — Elx-Unlled  States  Senator  John  J.  In- 

galls,  of  Kansas.  67 Chief  .rustice  Henry  W.  Green, 

of  the  Pennsylvania  Supreme  Court,  Ti. 

August  19.— Justice  Frederick  Smyth,  of  th«  New 
York  Supreme  Court,  6S. 

August  19,— Sir  William  Stokes,  surgeon  In  ordinary 
to  the  Queen  in  Ireland,  61. 


(The  foreign  oonoeadone  front  th«  river,  and  are  nudw  llie  control  of  the  nations  to  which  they  belong.) 


HOME  AND 

FOREIGN 
POLITICS  IN 
CARICATURE. 

OITR  curtooDs  this  moDtb  are 
selected  almost  entirely 
with  reference  to  the  American 
campaign  ait  homi^  atiil  AtiiericHii 
•dveatnres  beyond  the  sun.  As 
the  three  drawings  on  this  paye 
will  indicate,  the  DemoctHtic  op- 
ponents of  President  Mi:Kin1ey  are 
dwelliag  with  much  reiteration 
upon  the  alleged  subserviency  of 
onr  ytate  Department  at  Wash- 
ington to  the  British  toi-eigu  of- 
fice. Last  mouth  this  reproach  of 
nn  alliance  with  England  took  the 
torm  of  an  acute  attack  upon  Sec- 
retary Hay  tor  tlie  compromise  ar- 
rangement he  is  declnreil  to  have 
mude,  by  which — uncil  the  Hnal 
boundary  i»  fixed — we  yield  some- 
thing of  our  long-established 
claims  on  the  Alaskan  coast-line. 
The   Xew  OrleaoB   Tlmcti-Deino- 

Kinley  of  trying  to  teath  fuels 
Sam  the  gluttonous  manners  of 
John  Bull. 


JOBif  Hat:    "Any  furtlieroi 

PADSCBrOTi:    "Notatpresc 

(UtiS  elte  I  want,  I'll  ring  for  yo 

Tork). 


'— From  the  JimriiaKNew 
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From  tha  Trtbune  OlinneapoliBj. 

merit  of  geuuiiiB  humor.    The  one  at  the  bottom,  r 

senting  Bryan  in  the  endeavoi:  to  CAtuh  the  Uer 

American  bird  in  the  16-to-l  trap  with  the  chaff  of  ■•  iin- 

Mr.  Bowman,  the  cartoonist  of  the  Minneapolis  Trib-       perialiBm,"  is  as  clever  »  bit  of  cartoon  work  as  we  have 

une,  presents  current  affairs  from  the  out^nd-out  Re-       seen  this  year.     Even  the  North  Carolina  Uenloc^at^4 

pablican  standpoint.    We  reproduce  fourof  hiadraw-       themselves  must  smile  at  the  keensatireof  the  drawing 

lugs  on  tills  page,  three  of  which  certainly  have  the       in  the  upper  ri^jhlr-hand  corner. 


Brtah:  "You  belter  ran  on  home,  now,  Charleji;  me  and 
Adial  will  take  care  of  yonr  little  dolly  babf."— From  the  "too  old  a  cnicK  to  be  cauuht  by  ch 

Tribune  (Minneapolis) .  From  the  Trl/mne  (Mloneapolla). 
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EVom  the  Chmitlcle 


This  Democratic  caricature  of  Governor  Roosevelt  Ih 
one  of  the  mildest  we  could  select  from  a.  hundred, 
more  or  less,  that  have  come  to  our  notice  within  the 
past  two  or  three  weeks.  The  drawing  of  Mr.  Rehse,  of 
the  Pioneer-Press,  is  another  that  indicates  the  keen 
attention  the  Republican  papers  of  the  Northwest  are 
giving  to  the  Democratic  attempt  to  capture  the  Ger- 
iBaa  vote  on  the  Imperialism  issue. 


.—From  the  Journal  (Detroit). 
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IBTBD 1— From  the  Herald  (New  Tork).  From  Harper'i  WetMy  (New  York). 
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From  the  Ttma-Daaorrat  (New  Orleans). 


Ta»  Ehfbboh;    "Qo  awayl"  tAlkinq  i 

Fiom  the  CbnmfaJe  <Chlc«co).  From  Tht,  Verdia  (New  York). 
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Mr.  Belmont's  weekly  paper,  The  Verdict,  ia  devot>-  From  the  Journal  (Miimonpolta). 

iDg  the  energies  o(  Its  carCooDists  to  attacking  McKia- 

ley'a  '■  imperialiam  "  and  his  subservience  to  England—      '^'"^  ""  '''''*'  1"'«'^* "  J"-i.posof  our  purchase,  fur  »I00,000, 
as  witness  two  reproductions  on  the  preceding  page.      '""^  """"^^  "^  ^''*  *""  ''"'^  islnnds  of  Cagayan  and 
"Bart."  ot  the    Minneapolis  Journal,   on  this  page,       Sibutu,  which  lie  just  outside  of  the  line  fii«d  in  the 
however,  represents  our  Secretary  ot  State  as  leading      Treaty  of  Pans. 
the  whole  world  in  the  diplomacy  business.     "Bart" 
admits,  however,  that  we  were  not  quite  perfect  to  our 
knowledge  of  geography  when  we  purchased  the  Philip- 
pines from  Spain,  and  gives  us  two  drawings  (repro- 


JDffT  A  1100  000  DROP  Uncle  Sam  :  "  OneBS  IM  bi'l.lpr  Bturtv  up  on  my  geasra- 

phy.    Here  I've  lost  two  nice  Ultle  iBlnnds  by  not  knowing 
about  them  in  that  little  deal  with  Spain." 

From  the  Jntii'nul  (Miunanpolls). 
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ireaBdialnt«reated  lu 
-From  Punch  (London).  From  Punch  (London). 


CAN    CHINA   BE  SAVED? 


BY  TALCOTT  WILLIAMS. 


CHINESE  history  for  six  months  past,  cul- 
minating in  the  occupation  of  Peking,  and 
the  policy  of  the  United  States  towards  a  con- 
gress of  the  powers,  to  the  end  of  solving  the 
problem  of  China  while  maintaining  its  territorial 
integrity,  its  administrative  autonomy,  its  free- 
dom of  trade,  and  its  independence  from  the  con- 
trol of  any  one  nation,  has  raised  three  questions 
that  demand  an  answer  after  the  flood  of  detail 
and  the  roll  of  battle — first,  what  has  brought  the 
current  collapse  ;  second,  is  there  any  path  open 
but  the  division  of  China  after  this  headlong  vio- 
lation of  international  obligation  by  those  in 
control  of  the  Chinese  Government ;  and,  third, 
has  any  sucli  path  a  practical  basis  and  working 
precedent,  or  is  the  choice  restricted  either  to  the 
rotten  administration  of  the  past,  now  in  collapse, 
or  to  some  new,  raw  experiment,  as  yet  untried  ? 
To  put  the  question  differently.  Has  the  smash  of 
the  Chinese  Government  left  any  basis  on  which 
to  reconstruct  a  government ;  was  this  smash  due 
to  causes  that  affect  all  or  only  a  part  of  Chi- 
nese administration  ;  and,  if  any  part  is  sound, 
what  prospect  exists  that  it  will  not  travel  the 
same  path  ? 

The  answer  to  these  questions  is  that  the  col- 
lapse is  of  the  Manchu,  not  of  the  Chinese,  half 
of  China,  in  the  administration  of  the  empire  ;  that 
the  Chinese  administration  can  continue  the  progr 
ress  and  development  of  the  empire,  if  the  plan 
on  which  the  imperial  customs  revenue  is  now 
collected  be  extended,  and  that  this  service  hav- 
ing succeeded  for  forty -six  years  gives  a  good 
working  precedent  for  the  future. 

THE    QEOGRAPHIGAL    AND    RACIAL    BASIS. 

To  the  eye,  China  on  the  map  is  uniform  ;  but 
it  is  uniform  without  being  united — of  one  land 
without  being  of  one  tongue,  though  of  one 
written  word  ;  and  its  differences  and  divisions 
are  at  least  as  great  as  those  of  Europe,  though 
less  perceptible,  less  definite,  and  less  defined. 
To  the  Chinaman  all  Europeans  seem  alike,  and 
to  the  European  all  Chinamen.  Nor  is  the  com- 
mon stock  and  common  origin  more  completely 
one  in  China.  Yet  the  area  of  China  proper — 
half  the  size  of  the  United  States  between  the 
oceans — has  larger  tracts  that  can  support  life 
with  a  rude  cultivation  and  a  smaller  extent  of 
waste  land  than  any  other  stretch  in  a  tempera- 
ture as  favorable.     With  its  broad  alluvial  plain, 


crossed  by  two  great  rivers  and  two  lesser,  the 
low  mountain  ranges  which  divide  these  river 
valleys  without  separating  tl\em,  and  its  complete 
and  easy  communication,  east  and  west  by  its 
rivers,  and  north  and  south  by  its  plains  and 
plateaus,  the  eighteen  Provinces  of  China  offer 
the  largest  extent  on  the  earth's  surface  in  which 
one  even  fertility,  a  continuous  cultivation,  and 
a  relative  absence  of  physical  conditions  which 
diversify  and  divide  a  region,  furnish  a  vast 
mixing-board  on  which  men  of  a  common  type 
are  produced — tlie  Chinese  type.  It  would  be 
idle  to  speculate  as  to  the  origin  of  this  type. 
What  is  clear  is  that,  if  one  start  in  the  Malayan 
Archipelago  on  the  one  side  and  on  the  Tartar 
steppes  on  the  other,  and  approach  from  the 
south  and  the  north  the  Yangtse  Valley,  one 
passes  through  successive  changes  whose  mean 
and  average  constitute  the  millions  of  China. 
South  China  inclines  toward  the  Mal^-yan  type  ; 
North  China  inclines  toward  the  Mongol  type. 

A    CASE    OF    STRATIFICATION. 

The  great  center  of  China  is  to  be  found  in 
the  vast  homogeneous  population  which  fills  the 
Yangtse  Valley,  and  lies  to  its  north  and  south. 
Great  as  are  the  two  rivers  of  China,  they  run 
from  east  to  west,  and  produce  no  differences 
of  climate  or  of  population.  There  are,  instead, 
in  China  three  distinct  masses  extending  east 
and  west  on  three  lines — the  northern  third 
with  its  Mandarin  dialect,  the  central  of  more 
ancient  stock,  and  the  southern  of  the  Canton 
and  Foukien  dialect.  Each  of  these  dialects 
when  spoken  is  incomprehensible  to  the  others. 
Each  when  written  can  be  read  by  all  the  others. 
Where  other  nations  are  organized,  China  is 
stratified.  Where  other  nations  have  developed 
the  individual  peculiarities  of  a  region,  there 
are  in  China,  instead,  vast  strata  of  humanity, 
separated  by  language,  by  dialect,  and  united  by 
a  guild  of  educated  men  versed  in  the  same  lit- 
erature, using  the  same  literary  language,  know- 
ing the  same  characters,  and  furnishing  recruits 
to  the  same  official  hierarchy.  It  is,  therefore, 
equally  easy  to  assert  that  China  is  a  mere  heap 
of  sand  and  that  it  is  the  most  completely  organ- 
ized of  any  portion  of  the  human  race.  It  is 
possible  to  speak  of  its  millions  as  possessing  an 
amazing  community  of  intellectual  and  social 
life,  and  as  of  being  so  separated  by  language. 
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by  tradition,  and  by  mutual  antipathy  as  to  be 
divided  beyond  the  divisions  of  the  Continent  of 
Europe.  Both  are  true.  The  vast  population 
lies  separate,  apart,  and  alien — village  by  vil- 
lage, city  by  city,  province  by  province,  and  dia- 
lectical region  by  region.  The  small,  minute, 
educated  portion  which  is  perpetually  rising, 
often  from  the  lowest  station  to  the  highest  ranks, 
consists  of  a  continuous,  organized,  associated 
body  of  men,  such  as  few  countries  possess,  even 
of  the  highest  civilization,  and  which  moves 
with  the  same  impulses  for  all. 

THE    MANCHU    DYNASTY. 

No  theory  of  China  is  complete  that  does 
not  consider  both  these  conditions  :  first,  the 
existence  of  a  population  docile,  obedient,  with- 
out ambition  beyond  that  of  the  village  or  town 
in  which  they  live,  which  has  furnished  by  edu- 
cation and  selection  another  organized  popula- 
tion, whose  members  have  for  centuries  shown  a 
capacity  for  carrying  on  the  civil  affairs  of  a 
great  empire,  and  with  equal  corruption  and 
skill.  When  Europe  impinges  upon  the  first 
population,  it  marches  through  China  without 
resistance.  When  it  meets  the  other  class  in 
statecraft,  it  finds  itself  bafiled  as  it  has  been  by 
no  other  Asiatic  force.  The  elemental  fact  in 
the  history  of  China  for  a  thousand  years,  after 
other  thousands  in  which  existing  conditions 
were  created,  has  been  a  perpetual  irruption  of 
Tartar,  Mongol,  and  Manchu  conquerors,  who 
furnished  to  this  great  double  organism,  with  its 
dumb  millions  and  its  small  group  of  articulate 
oflficials,  the  military  power  and  initiative  in  for- 
eign and  domestic  affairs  which  appears  to  be 
lacking  in  the  Chinese  character.  The  capacity 
for  au  extended  rule  has  long  been  furnished  in 
China  by  some  foreign  power  bred  on  that  great 
tableland  which  incloses  China  landward,  where 
population  is  sparse  and  hardship  constant.  For 
250  years — since  1644 — this  impulse  has  been 
given  by  a  Manchu  dynasty,  which  rudely  repre- 
sents, by  popular  ascription  rather  than  election, 
the  fighting  force  of  a  group  of  Manchu  tribes 
whose  chiefs  were  first  settled  in  Moukden  and 
then  in  Peking.  This  Manchu  dynasty  found 
China  in  full  communication  with  Europe.  It 
expelled  the  European,  closed  Chinese  ports,  and 
found  its  ready  ally  in  the  guild  of  educated 
Chinamen  who  filled  the  civil  posts  of  the  em- 
pire. The  crux  of  Chinese  history  for  the  past 
century  has  been  whether  this  exclusion  should 
end  peaceably  with  the  retention  of  Chinese 
autonomy,  or  whether  it  should  end  in  some 
catastrophe  which  would  bring  about  the  con- 
quest of  China  by  Europe.  What  has  really 
taken  place,  during  the  past  fifty  years,  has  been 


the  gradual  substitution  of  European  ascendency 
and  initiative  for  Manchu  ascendency  and  initia- 
tive ;  while  the  great  civil  machine  of  China  has 
ground  on  in  its  corrupt  and  remorseless  way,  fed 
always  by  men  who  were  rising  from  the  ranks 
through  examinations — by  men  who  buy  their 
way  into  office  after  success  in  commercial  life, 
and  by  those  who  belong  to  the  great  families, 
which  have  preserved  in  China,  as  in  all  coun- 
tries, their  position  and  influence  through  many 
generations. 

CHINA    A    VILLAGE    POPULATION. 

This  dual,  one  might  say  triple,  organization 
runs  through  the  entire  framework  and  struc- 
ture of  the  Chinese  Government.  There  is 
stretched  out  over  China  a  great,  dumb,  inert 
mass,  for  the  most  part  a  village  population. 
The  highly  organized  European  state  has  50  per 
cent,  of  its  population  in  its  cities.  The  less 
highly  organized  American  Union  has  from  25 
to  30  per  cent,  of  its  population  distributed  in 
its  urban  centers.  A  century  ago,  only  4  per 
cent,  were  gathered  in  the  small  cities  and  set- 
tlements that  constituted  such  urban  popula- 
tion as  America  had.  With  each  decade  the 
proportion  has  grown,  and,  in  its  growth,  has 
marked  a  higher  and  more  complex  condition  of 
society.  In  China  no  one  knows  to-day,  within 
a  hundred  millions,  what  its  population  is,  -or 
within  a  wide  and  varying  fraction  what  share 
of  it  is  gathered  in  cities.  In  India  not  10  per 
cent,  is  thus  associated  in  urban  life.  It  is  alto- 
gether  probable  that  in  China  not  5  per  cent,  is 
thus  gathered.  As  every  Oriental  resident  is 
well  aware,  the  tendency  is  to  exaggerate  the 
population  of  a  city,  and  to  underestimate  the 
population  of  the  village  communities.  There 
are  great  tracts  in  China,  such  as  Dr.  A.  H. 
Smith  describes,  in  Shantung,  and  such  as  other 
observers  have  noted  in  South  and  in  Central 
China,  where,  for  an  area  as  large  as  the  Middle 
States,  the  population  runs,  league  by  league,  at 
the  rate  of  1,000  to  the  square  mile.  Yet 
through  all  this  vast  section  there  will  be,  for 
miles,  nothing  but  a  succession  of  villages. 
These  villages,  small  creatures  of  accident,  prey 
of  internecine  feuds,  perpetually  fighting  for 
wells,  for  cattle,  and  self -protection  from  robber 
bands,  themselves  tyrannized  by  headmen  and 
bully,  yet  preserving  a  rude  self-government ; 
their  horizon  bounded  by  their  own  fields,  their 
trade  the  passing  commerce  of  the  peddler,  their 
schooling  the  strolling  teacher,  their  knowledge 
of  the  empire  mere  rumor,  their  contact  with  it 
limited  to  tax-gatherers  and  magistrates,  stretch 
with  unvarying  monotony  over  all  the  vast  ex- 
tent of  China.     They  constitute  the  vast  back- 
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ground,  that  appalling  reservoir  of  humanity 
which  perpetually  moves  the  imaginations  of 
men  with  thought  of  the  yellow  terror.  Taken 
individually  and  collectively,  they  are,  perhaps, 
the  most  docile,  the  least  harmful,  the  most  pa- 
tient, and,  so  far  as  the  full  results  of  their  indus- 
try go,  the  most  wastefully  industrious  beings 
on  the  planet.  The  real  final  task  that  lies  be- 
fore the  twentieth  century  is  to  give  this  great 
mass  of  villages,  in  which  even  the  great  cities 
of  Chma  constitute  so  small  and  insignificant  a 
fraction  of  the  whole  population,  order,  honest 
taxation,  the  opportunities  of  industry,  the  dif- 
ferentiation of  manufacture,  the  development  of 
resource,  and  the  creation  of  those  conditions 
under  which  man  can  become  more  than  a  mere 
drudge,  a  hind  of  the  fields. 

THE    TWO    POWERS    THAT    RULE. 

The  dual  forces  that  rule  this  human  ocean 
are,  first,  the  '^literary"  class — the  product  of 
endless  examinations  in  the  verbiage  of  Chinese 
classics — the  official  hierarchy  of  China.  It  is  for 
the  most  part  Chinese  ;  though  now  that  the  Chi- 
nese education  has  extended  to  the  Manchus, 
there  are  those  also  from  the  extreme  north  of 
China  who  share  in  these  examinations,  who  rise 
through  the  appointed  grades,  and  who  reach  the 
higher  places  of  the  empire.  This  body,  great  in 
its  absolute  number,  small  in  relation  to  the  Chi- 
nese millions  who  constitute  organized  China,  of 
which  almost  every  village  has  one  or  two,  of 
which  larger  places  have  a  constantly  increasing 
number,  who  form  the  rank  and  order  from 
which  all  places,  all  posts  and  offices,  are  selected, 
and  to  which  any  man  of  ability,  whatever  be  his 
birth  or  station,  may  rise,  supplies  and  officers 
not  only  the  civil  government  of  China,  but  fur- 
nishes whatever  public  opinion  it  has  ;  writes  its 
books,  prepares  its  pamphlets,  draws  its  carica- 
tures, conducts  its  ceremonies,  its  business,  and 
most  of  its  worship.  It  can,  when  it  chooses, 
stir  the  dumb,  inert  mass  about  it  to  riot  and 
massacre  ;  and  it  can  also  direct  its  energies,  its 
aspirations  and  ambitions  along  any  channel  that 
Chinese  conservatism  has  not  clogged  by  the  slow 
deposit  of  centuries.  Confronting  this  civil  or- 
ganization, whose  members  regard  the  profession 
of  arms  as  vulgar,  and  courage  as  the  least  of 
human  virtues, — with  the  possible  exception  of 
truth  and  personal  honesty, — are  the  Manchu 
clans,  of  which  the  Emperor's  is  the  chief,  and  he 
the  chief  of  his  clan  and  his  nation.  The  dual 
structure,  to  which  allusion  has  already  been  made, 
runs  through  the  Chinese  administration  from  the 
Emperor  down.  There  are,  at  the  summit  in 
Peking,  four  grand  secretaries,  two  of  whom  are 
Manchus  and  two  Chinese.     The  senior  post  was 


always  reserved  for  a  Manchu,  and  Li  Hung 
Chang  possesses  the  distinction  of  being  the  first 
Chinese  filling  this  office.  To  assist  these  four 
principal  secretaries  are  two  under- secretaries, — 
one  Manchu  and  the  other  Chinese, — and  a  board 
of  ten  assistants. 

Together,  these  sixteen  secretaries,  divided  be- 
tween the  two  races,  constitute  a  grand  secre- 
tariat, which  acts  as  nearly  as  possible  as  the 
cabinet  of  the  Emperor.  Less  old,  but  often 
with  as  large  a  share  of  practical  executive  pow- 
er, is  the  Grand  Council,  again  divided  between 
Manchu  and  Chinese,  with  a  Manchu  as  its  presi- 
dent. Six  administrative  boards  report  to  these 
two  executive  councils ;  and  here,  again,  each 
board  has  two  presidents  and  four  vice-presidents, 
divided  between  Manchu  and  Chinese.  In  all 
these  boards  have  in  Peking  alone  a  staff  num- 
bering 20,000,  and  throughout  their  organiza- 
tion runs  the  same  dual  machinery  that  gives 
the  members  of  the  small  Manchu  military  castes 
and  clans  a  voice  in  the  higher  administration  of 
the  empire  equal  to  that  of  the  selected  class  and 
personal  caste  which  has  risen  by  way  of  exami- 
nations, plus  favoritism  and  personal  appoint- 
ment, from  among  the  millions  of  Chinese.  The 
provincial  civil  service  is  drawn  chiefly  from  this 
Chinese  class.  It  is  much  less  strongly  manned 
than  the  higher  grades,  and  there  are  not  more 
than  2,000  persons  employed  in  it  above  the  rank 
of  assistant  district  magistrate.  Chinese  village 
and  town  communities  are,  after  the  Oriental 
fashion,  self -directing.  This  civil  organization, 
which  plays  a  part  in  the  administration  of  China 
not  unlike  that  of  the  commissioners  and  col- 
lectors of  the  Anglo-Indian  service,  is  recruited 
by  appointment  from  the  literati  class  ;  and  an 
immemorial  custom,  which  not  even  despotic 
power  dares  to  break,  selects  in  a  crude  order  of 
promotion  by  order  of  service  and  priority  of 
commission. 

WHAT    **  china"    may    MEAN. 

When  one,  therefore,  says  *<  China,"  the 
meaning  in  mind  may  be  this  great  mass  of 
300,000,000  to  400,000,000  human  beings, 
spread  in  helpless  and  disorganized  villages  over 
1,300,000  square  miles,  capable  doubtless  of  or- 
ganization, if  the  machinery  existed,  but  in  their 
present  condition  and  for  a  thousand  years  past 
the  easy  prey  of  any  armed  conquest.  **  China  " 
may  again  mean  the  Manchu  organization  which 
centers  about  the  Emperor,  which  has  as  its 
heads  and  chiefs  the  great  men  of  the  Manchu 
families,  about  the  greater  imperial  family. 
**  China"  may  again  mean  the  official  hierarchy 
of  China  which  furnishes  education,  council 
boards  and  staff,  and,  in  the  provinces,  viceroya 
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fmd  iaoiats,  and  that  entire  framework  of  edu* 
cated  men  which  binds  the  amorphous  mass  of 
China  together.  When  one  speaks  again  of  the 
government  of  China,  the  historian  or  diplomat 
may  have  his  attention  directed  exclusively  to 
the  imperial  group  and  its  agencies  or  to  the 
ofiBcial  hierarcliy  whose  greater  figures  at  the 
head,  of  their  viceroyalties  occupy  a  semi-inde- 
j)endent  position,  with  their  own  revenues,  their 
own  army,  and  their  own  navy,  or  he  may  be 
considered  a  blend  of  both.  For  the  past  four 
months  the  allied  powers  have  been  practically 
at  war  with  the  Manchu  half  of  the  Chinese  Gov- 
ernment, supplemented  by  some  ot  the  conserva- 
tive Chinese  of  the  Manchu  way  of  thinking, 
while  the  great  civil  body  of  the  empire,  headed 
by  Li  Hung  Chang,  has  maintained  a  wise  and 
honorable  truce. 

Despotic  as  is  the  Emperor,  he  is  powerless 
against  the  group  of  Manchu  nobles  who  surround 
the  throne.  Powerful  as  are  these  nobles  and  tlie 
Emperor  together,  and  capable  of  ruthlessly  deal-. 
ing  with  the  ablest  of  Chinese  statesmen,  as  they 
have  more  than  once  dealt  with  Li  Hung  Chang, 
they  hesitate  at  meeting  any  organized  opposition 
from  the  viceroys  of  the  empire  and,  as  in  the 
present  instance,  have  finally  yielded  so  far  as 
proclamations  and  oflBcial  action  went,  following 
the  policy  which  Li  and  the  viceroys  urged. 
Lastly,  the  oflBcial  force  of  a  province,  omnipo- 
tent under  ordinary  circumstances  in  the  loose 
organization  of  an  Oriental  country,  with  its  un- 
disciplined soldiers,  its  unpaid  police,  its  scattered 
constabulary,  and  an  historic  habit  of  leaving  to 
its  villages  rude  self-rule,  finds  itself  powerless 
when  any  local  superstition  or  the  prejudices, 
purposes,  or  policy  of  the  literati  of  the  province 
stir  the  millions  beneath,  and  start  some  tide  run- 
ning whose  waves  and  current  will  wreck  any 
Oriental  administration  which  opposes  it.  For 
an  Oriental  government,  imperial,  provincial,  or 
local,  while  strong  and  despotic  against  the  indi- 
vidual, is  weak  against  the  mob  and  the  mass. 
The  individual  has  no  rights.  He  can  be  seized, 
arrested,  plundered,  ''squeezed,"  punished,  or 
beheaded  at  will. 

CHINESE    AND    MANCHU    FUNCTIONS. 

The  vast  quicksand  and  quagmire  of  humanity 
which  is  the  ruled  base  of  China  has,  therefore, 
resting  on  its  uncertain  but  docile  depths  these 
two  machines  of  rule,  the  Manchu  military  caste 
and  the  Chinese  official  and  literati  order.  One 
is  at  the  capital,  furnishes  the  military  power 
and  guards  there,  and  fills  the  chief  Manchu 
posts  of  the  empire  by  birth  and  family  or  tribal 
connection.  The  other  has  its  share  of  posts 
and  places  at  the  capital,  dividing  them  with  the 


Manchu  nobles,  and  holds  most  of  the  higher 
provincial  posts.  Of  the  eight  viceroys,  ^ve  are 
to-day  Chinese  and  three  Manchu  ;  and  of  these 
two  hold  the  semi -military  commands  of  Chili 
and  Sz'chuen  Provinces.  Of  the  fifteen  provin- 
cial governors,  ten  are  now  Chinese  and  five  are 
Manchus,  and  of  the  Manchus  three  have  been 
appointed  to  provinces  near  the  capital  as  a  part 
of  the  Manchu  preparation  for  the  events  of  the 
past  six  months.  The  broad  difference  between 
the  Manchu  and  the  Chinese  elements  of  the 
Chinese  Government  is  that  the  first  are  of 
family  and  military- caste  origin,  while  the  latter 
reach  their  posts  by  the  tests  of  competitive 
examinations,  foolish  in  their  questions,  anti- 
quated in  their  conception,  and  narrowing  in 
their  training,  but  still  tests  of  ability  and  char- 
acter, such  as  they  are.  The  Manchus  hold,  for 
the  most  part,  by  no  means  exclusively,  tribal, 
military  posts — their  entire  public  life,  it  may  be, 
passed  in  this  way.  The  Chinese  hold  civil 
posts  with  which  are  associated  military  oflBces, 
authority,  and  duties.  Lastly,  the  Manchus 
represent  a  conquest,  now  near  the  inevitable 
term  and  collapse  of  all  Oriental  conquests  ;  and 
the  Chinese  ofificials,  corrupt,  venal,  possessing 
every  vice  of  the  Oriental  oflBcial,  represent  the 
normal  working  of  the  presence  of  competition, 
selection,  and  examination,  which  has  survived 
the  barbarian  conquests  of  centuries,  and  may 
easily  outlast  any  contemporary  form  of  govern- 
ment, as  it  has  outlived  all  that  were  once  its 
contemporaries. 

THE    OPPOSING    MANCHU    AND    CHINESE    POLICY. 

It  is  due  to  all  these  combined  causes  that  a 
deeper  division  has  for  a  century  past  separated 
these  two  distinct  and  opposing  elements  in  Chi- 
nese polity,  government,  and  administration, 
wliich  to  the  outer  world  seems  so  uniform,  and 
which  are  so  little  united,  cleft  by  this  great 
division,  born  of  differences  of  land,  of  race, 
of  origin,  of  history,  and  of  daily  training. 
Tlie  Manchu  has  always  represented  the  exclu- 
sion of  the  foreigner.  The  Chinese  oflBcial  has 
always  represented  compromise  with  him.  Such 
a  compromise  had  already  been  reached  on  both 
sides  when  the  present  dynasty  appeared  and 
closed  the  door  of  China,  as  the  gates  of  the  pal- 
ace city  remained  closed  until  they  were  battered 
open  by  the  guns  of  the  relief  expedition.  The 
Chinaman  of  the  ofiBcial  class  has  no  love  for  the 
foreigner,  and  no  respect  but  that  born  of  force. 
He  despises  his  learning,  he  loathes  his  man- 
ners ;  he  abhors  his  reform,  his  administration, 
his  commerce,  his  education,  and  his  residence  ; 
but  he  sees  the  value  of  European  progress  ;  he 
knows  its  power,  he  appreciates  the  force  behind 
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its  knowledge  and  the  knowledge  which  gives  it 
force  ;  and  for  two  generations,  the  wiser  of  the 
official  class  have  sought  some  adjustment  by 
which  they  can  secure  the  advantages  Europe  of- 
fers and  still  retain  their  own  ideals,  aspirations, 
and  standards — their  view  of  life,  their  method 
and  manner  of  existence,  and  the  official,  social, 
and  family  system  to  which  they  are  bred,  and  in 
which  they  firmly  believe. 

THE    MUTUAL    STRUGGLE    FOR    FIFTY    YEARS. 

The  history  of  the  half  century  past  in  China 

has  been  the  ebb  and  flow  of  these  opposing  views 
of  foreign  relations.  Forty  years  ago  the  Man- 
chu,  by  his  tyranny,  precipitated  the  Taiping  Re- 
bellion, and  by  his  intolerable  insolence  brought 
on  the  occupation  of  Peking.  The  empire  was 
saved,  not  by  the  Manchu,  but  by  the  able  group 
of  Chinese  statesmen  and  administrators,  of  whom 
Li  Hung  Chang,  Tso  Tsung  Tang,  and  Tsang 
Kwoh-  fan  were  chiefs.  All  three,  with  their 
associates,  came  from  those  great  central  prov- 
inces on  either  side  of  the  Yangtse  Kiang, 
which  are  the  central  core  of  China.  The  North- 
ern Provinces  feel  the  influence  and  admixture  of 
the  Tartar,  Mongol,  and  Manchu  on  their  borders, 
and  represent  a  more  turbulent  population,  as 
the  Boxer  outbreak  has  shown  now,  and  the 
Nienfei  rising  earlier,  and  the  long  struggle  over 
Kansuh.  The  Southern  Provinces  are  hated  and 
despised  by  North  and  Central  China.  The  men 
are  undersized ;  they  show  Malay  characteristics, 
and  the  solitary  recompense  is  the  fighting  quali- 
ties of  the  extreme  frontier,  which  the  Black  Flags 
showed  in  meeting  the  French.  The  real  China 
is  the  China  of  the  great  valley  and  plain.  There 
begins  its  earliest  history.  Thence  came  Con- 
fucius, and  his  travels  were  confined  to  the  space 
between  the  Hwang- Ho  and  the  Yangtse  Kiang. 
Out  of  this  central  core  came  the  best  of  China 
in  its  early  and  later  development.  There  its 
architecture  reached  its  chief  triumph.  Thence, 
in  this  generation,  come  its  statesmen  and  com- 
manders ;  and  out  of  this  region,  if  from  any- 
where, will  come  those  who  will  reorganize  the 
empire  in  its  present  crisis. 

No  Oriental  country  has  enjoyed  such  a  renais- 
sance as  came  to  China  in  the  thirty  years  from 
the  time  the  two  Chinese,  Li  Hung  Chang  and 
Tso  Tsung  Tang,  began  the  suppression  of  revolt, 
central,  north,  and  south,  to  the  Japanese  War. 
Two  great  insurrections  were  suppressed.  Kan- 
suh and  Yunnan  were  recovered,  Kashgar  was 
destroyed.  The  Russian  frontier  was  moved 
back  at  Hi.  The  convention  with  France  con- 
ceded Chinese  demands.  For  the  first  time  in 
centuries,  a  Chinese  was  at  the  head  of  the 
Grand  Secretariat.     The  army  and  navy  of  Li 


was  believed  to  be  equal  to  the  ejection  of  Japan 
from  Korea.  A  navy  as  strong  had  been  re- 
bought  in  South  China  to  replace  the  one  de- 
stroyed by  the  French.  The  great  Chinese  vice- 
roys had  provided  themselves  with  troops  and 
arsenals,  with  guns  and  forts,  which  were  believed 
to  render  China  a  formidable  foe  to  any  civilized 
power.  The  Japanese  War  dissipated  all.  It  left 
the  military  and  civil  administration  of  the  Chi- 
nese half  of  the  dual  structure  of  the  imperial 
government  hopelessly  discredited.  Into  the 
reasons  it  is  not  necessary  to  enter.  Part  were 
temperamental  and  part  due  to  the  utter  corrup- 
tion of  Chinese  administration.  The  experience 
left  no  one  in  doubt  that  commissions  organized 
on  the  lines  and  the  basis  of  the  customs  service 
was  the  only  method  by  which  the  undeniable 
ability  of  Chinese  administration  could  be  given 
permanent  success. 

THE    MANCHU    REACTION. 

A  Manchu  reaction,  after  this  helpless  and 
hopeless  Chinese  collapse,  was  inevitable.  The 
only  thing  that  could  save  the  liberal  and  re- 
form Chinese  party  was  a  Manchu  Emperor,  who 
espoused  their  cause.  Kwangsii  for  a  brief  sea- 
son gave  this.  Two  courses  were  before  the 
duplex  composite  which  constitutes  the  Chinese 
administrative  machine,  based,  as  it  is,  on  ex- 
aminations. It  could  accept  the  lesson  of  defeat 
and  learn  more  of  the  European,  or  it  could  re- 
turn to  ancient  ways.  The  younger  members  of 
the  Chinese  official  class  demanded  the  former. 
Even  to-day,  after  two  years  of  Manchu  re- 
action, eight  out  of  ten  Cliinese  governors  are 
reckoned  as  liberal  and  pro -foreign,  and  five  (one 
a  Manchu)  out  of  eight  viceroys. 

The  practical  result  of  this  was  that,  when  the 
Manchu  reaction  came,  the  great  provincial  gov- 
ernments were  in  Chinese  and  pro- foreign  hands. 
What  took  place  in  Peking  was  a  palace  revolu- 
tion at  Manchu  hands,  with  the  Empress  leading. 
It  swept  with  it  only  those  provinces  most  under 
Manchu  influence  and  about  the  capital.  Through- 
out, the  allied  powers  have  wisely  recognized 
the  real  China  of  the  provincial  administrators, 
all  with  one  exception  Chinese,  and  he  the  Man- 
chu, Tuan  Fang,  sent  to  Canton  to  watch  Li 
Hung  Chang  in  this  viceroyalty.  If,  as  has 
been  said  before,  the  Manchu  part  be  accepted 
as  the  "  government,"  then  the  Chinese  Grovern- 
ment  is  responsible  for  mob,  massacre,  the  attack 
on  the  legations,  and  resistance  to  tlieir  rescue. 
If  one  look  beyond  the  Peking  palace  to  the 
provincial  administration  on  which  Chinese  af- 
fairs finally  rest,  the  past  three  months  are  full 
of  a  Manchu  palace  conspiracy,  of  which  the  Em- 
press is  the  head  and   Prince  Tuan  the  effective 
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agent.  He  was  chamberlain  and  commander 
of  the  palace  guard,  the  Husheng,  or  *<  glorified 
tigers,"  a  corps  made  up  of  Manchu  reaction- 
aries, when  the  Emperor  was  d^osed  September 
28,  1898,  by  the  Empress,  the  ablest  ruler  of 
China  in  the  past  century,  with  all  the  virtues 
of  the  Oriental  despot  and  all  the  vices  of  the 
Oriental  harem.  For  a  year  after,  the  Peking 
Gazette  was  crowded  with  the  orders  preparing 
for  action,  to  which  foreign  ministers  blindly 
closed  their  eyes.  Two  armies,  Chinese  and 
Manchu,  each  75,000  strong,  were  organized  at 
the  capital.  A  Manchu  was  placed  in  command 
of  the  Taku  forts,  Tientsin,  and  the  province  of 
Chili.  Hu  Ping  Chih,  a  friend  of  the  English 
and  Russian  ambassador  in  1895,  was  removed 
from  Shansi,  the  future  retreat  of  the  Empress, 
and  Yu  Hsien,  a  Manchu  reactionary,  made  gov- 
ernor. Kansuh  was  placed  in  charge  of  an 
anti-foreign  Chinaman,  Tung  Fu  Hsiang,  whose 
troops,  fresh  from  the  suppression  of  Mohamme- 
dan rebellion,  were  brought  to  Peking.  The 
results  of  this  policy  through  1899  met  the  fond- 
est expectations  of  the  Manchu  party.  For  three 
years, — from  1895  to  1898, — Russia,  Germany, 
and  England  had  seized  the  territory  of  unre- 
sisting China.  Under  the  Manchu  reaction, 
Italy  was  rebuffed,  English  railroad  and  banking 
concessions  annulled,  and  one  power  played  off 
against  another.  The  diplomatic  correspondence 
published  six  weeks  ago  by  the  British  Gov- 
ernment is  a  record  of  the  pitiable  weakness  to 
which  the  ministers  at  Peking  had  been  reduced 
by  this  policy.  One  must  have  lived  in  the 
East,  and  have  seen  Europeans  and  Orientals  in 
contact,  to  know  how  blind  one  may  be  at  what 
every  bazaar  knows,  and  how  far  Orientals  will 
go  in  the  mingled  game  of  fraud  and  force  when 
no  strong  hand  and  keen  eye  is  near. 

THE    GREAT    TARTAR    EBB. 

To  the  palace  conspiracy  of  the  Manchu  reac- 
tion, with  such  Chinese  allies  as  it  had,  was  at 
length  added  the  ''Boxer"  secret  society  and 
the  famine  which  a  want  of  rain  swept  over  North- 
em  China.  All  the  elements  of  an  Oriental  revo- 
lution and  uprising  were  now  in  full  play — famine, 
a  popular  and  fanatical  superstition;  a  cause  which 
appealed  to  the  soldiery,  and  a  palace  conspiracy 
made  up  of  the  Empress  behind  the  purdah,  and 
the  chamberlain  who  commanded  the  palace  guard, 
and  held  its  gates.  Half  the  overturning  in  the 
history  of  the  East  rests  on  these  conditions.  No 
one  of  them  alone  accomplishes  more  than  some 
personal  change  of  rulers.  United,  they  change 
the  character  of  a  population,  alter  the  policy  of 
a  dynasty,  and  affect  the  fate  of  a  race,  as  this 
great   movement   promises   to   do.     Its   history 


from  January  24,  when  Pu  Chun,  the  son  of 
Prince  Tuan,  was  practically  proclaimed  Emperor, 
until  August  14,  when  Peking  was  stormed  by 
the  allied  troops,  needs  no  recapitulation  ;  but  the 
supremely  able  woman,  Tsz  Hi,  whose  ability  is 
her  own,  and  whose  shortcomings  are  common  to 
Eastern  women,  is  more  than  the  apparent  head 
of  a  Manchu  reaction.  The  tenacious  defense 
from  Taku  to  the  ''  Hidden  City  "  is  but  a  part  of 
the  ebb  of  that  Mongol  power  which,  six  hundred 
years  ago,  held  all  Asia.  In  all  their  various 
forms,  Tartar,  Turk,  Mongol,  and  Manchu,  the 
great  interior  races  of  Asia  have  ruled  at  every 
capital  within  its  coasts.  A  Turk  reigns  in  Con- 
stantinople. A  Kajar  Tartar  at  Teheran.  A 
century  ago  the  descendants  of  the  Great  Mogul 
were  still  at  Delhi,  and  the  Central  Asian  Khan- 
ates a  half- century  longer  owned  the  sway  of 
the  descendants  of  Timur.  In  China,  Ming  suc- 
ceeded Mongol,  and  was  succeeded  by  Manchu  ; 
but,  through  all,  the  dominant  element  has  been 
the  warlike  races  of  the  north.  These  dynasties, 
sprung  from  the  Central  Asian  steppes,  have  all 
used  massacre  as  a  familiar  instrument  of  rule. 
One  by  one,  in  this  century,  they  have  lost  their 
power  and  seen  the  ebb  of  their  fortunes. 
Whether  the  Manchu  disappears  from  Chinese  af- 
fairs or  retains  under  some  weak  and  titular  Em- 
peror, like  Kwang-sii  the  shadowy  signs  of  power, 
the  struggle  closing  in  North  China  and  subject 
to  the  adjustment  of  the  allied  powers  is  but  a 
part  of  the  ebb  of  that  great  tide  which  rose  and 
drowned  the  Asian  world  in  blood  ten  centuries 
ago,  and  now  recedes  in  massacre  in  Turkey  and 
in  China  alike. 

AFTER    PEKING. 

Whatever  be  the  fate  of  the  Manchu  dynasty, 
Manchuria  is  plainly  won  by  Russia.  Whether 
a  titular  occupation  only  take  place  or  a  titular 
annexation,  this  great  realm  passes  inevitably  into 
the  hands  of  the  power  which  controls  its  rail- 
road system.  The  base  of  the  Manchu  dynasty, 
the  source  from  which  come  the  supplies  of  men, 
its  ancient  capital,  Moukden,  and  the  tombs  of  its 
ancestors,  pass  into  alien  hands.  There  remains, 
needed,  under  the  rule  of  the  present  dynasty 
or  a  new  organization,  the  broad,  unbroken 
reform  of  China,  with  its  provincial  administra- 
tion, still  intact.  A  campaign  against  the  re- 
treating imperial  forces,  even  though  confined  to 
the  northern  tier  of  provinces  from  Chili  to 
Kansuh,  may  precipitate  resistance  through  in- 
terior and  Central  China,  of  which  Honan  is  the 
powder  magazine — the  most  Chinese  of  the  prov- 
inces of  China.  But  if  the  council  of  the 
powers  which  the  United  States  looks  to,  meets, 
it  must  be  powerfully  mfluenced  and  affected  by 
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the  precedent  and  practice  of  the  past  half- cen- 
tury in  the  Chinese  customs  service,  collected 
for  forty -six  years  by  Europeans.  For  the  meet- 
ing of  such  a  council  itself,  auspicious  precedent 
exists.  The  division  of  North  America  cost 
the  civilized  world  thirty  years  of  desolating 
war  in  the  last  century.  The  fate  of  India  and 
the  dubious  and  undecided  fortunes  of  the  Turk- 
ish empire  have  cost  armed  conflict  almost  every 
decade  in  a  century  and  a  half. 

The  Congo  International  Conference  met  fifteen 
years  ago  in  Berlin,  preceded  by  the  agreement 
on  Egypt  eight  years  before,  and  succeeded  by 
pacific  agreements,  to  which  every  European 
state  has  been  a  party.  It  has  been  the  chief 
fruit  of  that  conference,  in  which  the  United 
States  was  for  the  first  time  represented  in  a 
body  dealing  with  territory  outside  of  the  Ameri- 
cas, that  Africa  has  been  partitioned  without  war 
between  any  two  European  powers.  As  much 
may  be  reasonably  expected  if  a  like  policy  and 
practice  is  applied  to  the  infinitely  more  difficult 
problem  presented  by  China. 

THE    FOREIGN    IMPERIAL    CUSTOMS    SERVtCE. 

In  its  solution,  the  great  fact  is  apparent  that 
the  Manchu  Imperial  power  has  committed  sui- 
cide ;  that  the  Chinese  provincial  administration 
offers  a  government  fitted  for  the  people,  and 
familiar  with  the  collection  of  customs  duties 
under  foreign  supervision.  In  May,  1854, 
when  the  Triad  rebels  (the  Boxers  of  their  day) 
entered  the  native  city  of  Shanghai,  the  provin- 
cial authorities  found  themselves  unable  to  col- 
lect the  imperial  customs  revenue,  and  the  con- 
suls of  the  United  States,  England,  and  France 
joined  in  the  appointment  of  an  inspector^ — an  act 
approved  by  our  government,  so  that  our  share 
in  this  work  dates  back  to  the  Democratic  ad- 
ministration of  Pierce  and  Marcy.  By  1860 
the  Taiping  Rebellion  threatened  the  existence 
of  the  empire,  and  Prince  Kung,  head  of  the 
Tsung-li-Yamen,  placed  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  H.  N. 
Lay,  the  Englishman  appointed  to  this  work, 
the  collection  of  customs  at  the  five  treaty  ports, 
and  proposed  that  the  salt- taxes  of  southern 
China  should  also  be  administered  by  him — a 
precedent  to-day  of  an  obvious  value.  Mr.  Lay 
was  succeeded  in  1863  by  Sir  Robert  Hart,  then 
a  young  man  of  twenty-six.  Customs  were  then 
collected  at  13  ports  by  a  foreign  staff  of  200 
members,  and  the  revenue  was  8,500,000  taeh 
— then  about  $12,000,000.  The  service  in  1899 
liad  875  members,  of  whom  85  were  American — 
England,  France,  and  Germany  alone  having  a 
larger  number  on  the  force  ;  the  ports  number 
30,  and  the  revenue  collected  amounts  to  22- 
500,000   ^ac/5— about    $15,000,000    at   the  cur- 


rent  price  of  silver.  Large  as  is  this  service 
and  important  the  work,  it  rests  on  prescription 
and  precedent.  It  has  had  only  the  implied 
regulation  and  guarantee  of  treaty  ;  and  when  Sir 
Robert  Hart,  in  1885,  was  appointed  British  min- 
ister, he  found  himself  unable  to  name  his  suc- 
cessor, at  once  resigned  his  place  as  her  Maj- 
esty's representative,  and  returned  to  his  post 
at  the  head  of  the  customs  service.  Nothing 
could  then  have  seemed  more  improbable  to  Sir 
Robert  than  his  presence  as  a  fugitive  in  the  le- 
gation of  which  he  was  for  a  brief  period  the 
head,  after  thirty-seven  years'  service  in  the  em- 
ploy of  the  Imperial  Government. 

THE    FISCAL    NEEDS    OF    CHINA. 

The  customs  service  has  charge  of  a  revenue 
marine  service,  including  revenue  cutters  and 
cruisers,  and  of  the  light  and  harbor  service  of 
China,  and  of  the  Imperial  college.  In  1893  an 
Imperial  postal  service  was  established  under  its 
care  whose  plan,  as  elaborated  by  Sir  Robert 
Hart,  proposed  a  foreign  postal  superintendent 
at  the  capital  of  each  province,  and  a  European 
postmaster  in  each.  This  was  at  first  organized 
only  on  the  coast.  In  1 8 9  6  regulations  were  issued 
for  acquiring  private  postal  agencies  ;  and  while 
the  work  of  reorganization  has  been  much  inter- 
rupted and  the  government  keeps  up  its  courier 
system  (Pao  Wenkiuh),  the  principle  of  intrust- 
ing its  postal  service  to  foreign  hands  has  been 
fully  recognized  by  the  Imperial  administration. 
An  Englishman  has  always  been  at  the  head  of 
this  customs  service.  An  Englishman,  Mr.  R.  E. 
Bredon,  was  in  1898  appointed  deputy  inspector- 
general,  with  a  view  to  Sir  Robert's  succession, 
and  over  half  the  force — 479  out  of  875 — is 
British.  While  there  are  appointments  from 
other  nations,  this  has  occasioned  a  constant 
jealousy  among  the  other  powers  ;  but  the  exist- 
ence of  this  service,  its  successful  working  for 
nearly  half  a  century,  and  the  steady  extension 
of  its  field,  shows  how  easily  it  could  be  made 
the  model  of  an  international  regulation  of  Chi- 
nese affairs. 

If  an  international  council,  in  accordance  with 
the  policy  of  the  United  States,  were  therefore 
to  seek  to  establish  a  stable  government,  capable 
of  maintaining  order,  protecting  foreigners,  and 
paying  the  indemnity  bonds  which  must  be  is- 
sued,— not  unlikely  to  double  the  present  debt 
before  all  costs  are  met, — the  first  need  must  be 
to  establish  an  adequate  revenue  and  provide  an 
Imperial  gend' arintrie  as  efiBcient  as  the  revenue 
marine  service  which  has  cleared  the  coasts  and 
rivers  of  China  of  both  smugglers  and  pirates. 
No  better  way  can  be  proposed  to  secure  all  this 
than  the  plan  already  in  full  operation  for  the 
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collection  of  maritime  revenues  and  the  main- 
tenance of  a  maritime  police — a  Chinese  service 
officered  by  foreigners.  This  plan  has  been 
tried,  has  been  in  operation  for  over  twoscore 
years,  and  it  has  worked  with  efficiency  and 
without  friction.  Of  the  present  revenue — esti- 
mates in  regard  to  which  are,  in  the  absence  of 
any  budget,  most  vague — about  one- fourth,  25,- 
088,000  taels,  come  from  a  land-tax,  12,952,000 
^rt^Z^from  ''likin,"  an  inland  and  octroi,  salt- tax, 
13,659,000,  and  produce  taxes,  6,562,000  taeh. 
The  remainder  of  the  receipts  comes  from  native 
opium  duty,  2,229,000  taels,  interior  customs* 
1,000,000  taels,  and  various  licenses,  etc.,  5,500,- 
000  taels.  Land-tax  and  likin  are  now  shared 
by  the  provincial  authorities.  For  every  tael  re- 
ceived by  the  government,  three  are  believed  to 
be  collected.  The  liking  an  octroi  levied  on  en- 
trance to  provinces,  cities,  and  towns,  at  ferries 
and  bridges,  and  often  at  districts,  is  a  most  bur- 
densome and  uncertain  tax  on  foreign  goods — 
a  sore  subject  in  Chinese  internal  trade  for  a 
generation.  Endless  protests  have  been  made 
against  its  imposition.  Its  present  unregulated 
levy  on  foreign  goods  will  never  survive  any 
readjustment  of  Chinese  taxes. 

The  slightest  examination  of  the  situation  shows 
the  evident  necessity  of  such  a  reorganization  of 
the  collection  of  revenue  in  general,  and  land  and 
likin  taxes  in  particular,  as  will  place  both  these 
and  the  maintenance  of  order  in  a  service  offi- 
cered by  foreigners.  If  this  were  accompanied 
by  a  joint  international  guarantee  of  the  territorial 
integrity  of  the  eighteen  Provinces,  China  would 
receive  more  than  it  parted  with.  The  boun- 
daries of  territory  and  of  race,  which  nature  has 
established,  which  have  lasted  through  two  mil- 
lenniums, and  which  no  conquest  has  changed, 
and  none  is  likely  permanently  to  alter,  would 
remain  untouched,  as  they  were  when  they  and 
the  termini  of  the  Roman  empire  inclosed  the 
only  two  great  powers  in  existence.  Within  these 
ancient  metes  and  bounds  a  swarming  village 
population,  whose  consumption  is  to  day  insig- 
nificant, the  annual  merchandise  imports  of  China 
being  about  50  cents  per  capita,  where  those  of 
civilized  countries  range  from  ^12  for  the 
United  States  to  <566  in  Belgium,  would  be  re- 
lieved of  the  pressure  of  the  worst  of  all  taxes, 
disorder  and  irregular  and  corrupt  levies,  and  be- 
gin consumption  on  a  scale  commensurate  with 
their  vast  population. 

'THE    EVOLUTIOX    OF    TIIK    TKOBLEM. 

If  China  could  be  dealt  with,  then,  on  a  large, 
broad  scale,  with  a  free  hand,  what  would  un- 
doubtedly be  done  would  be  to  end  the  Manchu 
dynasty,  to   fill   the    Supreme  Council  and  the 


board  of  control,  which  is  now  composed  half 
of  Manchus  and  half  of  Chinese,  with  Chinese 
alone  ;  have  these  bodies  elect  their  presidents, 
giving  what  has  been  the  executive  for  years  for 
administration,  and  then  organize  the  Chinese 
government,  instead  of,  as  now,  half  Chinese  and 
half  Manchu,  all  Chinese,  placing  the  care  of 
internal  police  and  the  collection  of  internal  rev- 
enue in  the  hands  of  commissions  under  Chinese 
control,  but  officered  by  Europeans  upon  the  same 
plan  and  precedent  already  in  operation  in  the 
Imperial  customs  and  postal  collection  of  China. 
An  army  and  navy  would  only  be  needed  for 
disorder.  The  present  Chinese  machine  of  ad- 
ministration, with  its  system  of  examinations, 
promotion,  selection,  and  mingled  authority, 
civil  and  military,  material  and  scholastic,  is  pre- 
cisely suited  to  the  temper  and  needs  of  the  peo- 
ple which  has  developed  it  during  the  last  twenty 
centuries.  What  is  needed  is  to  place  at  its  head, 
under  the  joint  control  of  the  civilized  powers, 
commissions  which  will  give  it  just  the  execu- 
tive initiative  that  Tartar  conquerors  have  fur- 
nished for  centuries. 

This  is  pure  theory,  but  it  is  theory  which 
runs  directly  in  line  with  the  history  of  the  last 
fifty  years.  During  that  time,  bit  by  bit,  China 
has  lost  no  territory  in  the  eighteen  Provinces, 
except  the  very  small  area  now  occupied  on  the 
Liaotung  Peninsula,  Wei-hei-Wei,  Kiaochau,  and 
the  hinterland  of  Hongkong,  to  which  ought,  per- 
haps, to  be  added  the  various  foreign  settlements 
at  Shanghai  and  elsewhere.  Russia  has  made 
vast  acquisitions  ;  but  these  are  altogether  out- 
side of  China  proper,  and  for  the  most  part  cover 
territory  whose  allegiance  to  China  was  but  slight. 
What  has  really  been  taking  place  has  been  the 
gradual  substitution  of  European  influence  and 
control  for  Manchu  rule.  This  began  when  the 
allies  secured  the  free  entrance  of  their  subjects 
over  the  entire  Chinese  empire.  It  was  con- 
tinued by  the  organization  of  the  customs  service 
under  European  and  American  protection.  It 
has  been  carried  a  step  farther  in  the  post-office. 
Tlie  principle  exists  in  Chinese  commercial  life  in 
the  great  steamship  lines,  which  do  one-fourth  of 
the  trade  on  the  Yangtse  Kiang  and  are  owned 
by  Chinese,  but  are  officered  by  Europeans,  for 
the  most  part  English.  It  has  been  carried  out, 
wherever  the  Chinese  had  an  efficient  army,  by 
tlie  presence  of  Europeans  in  command,  beginning 
with  Gordon  and  the  American  Ward  ;  and  the 
same  principle  only  needs  to  be  carried  out  to 
leave  China  to  develop  its  own  form  of  civiliza- 
tion, its  own  type  of  life,  and  its  own  ideals, 
gradually  assimilating  and  appropriating  the  moral 
principles  which  underlie  European  and  Christian 
civilization. 
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A   DEFENSE   AND   AN   APPRECIATION. 


BY  JAMES  S.   DENNIS,   D.D. 

(Author  of  ^*  Christian  Missions  and  Social  Progress.") 


THE  missionary  in  China  has  suddenly  ar- 
rested the  vision  of  Christendom,  and  is 
engaging  public  attention  with  an  interest  which 
is  almost  tragic.  He  has  become  the  center  of 
a  group  of  questions  and  problems  concerning 
which  the  average  man  has  little  information, 
and  upon  which  he  is  looking  for  clear  and  sat- 
isfying light.  .  What  is  the  legal  status  of  the 
missionary  ;  why  is  he  in  such  dire  peril ;  what 
responsibility  rests  upon  him  in  connection  with 
the  present  amazing  upheaval  in  the  empire  ; 
why  did  he  go  to  China  ;  what  has  he  accom- 
plished,— has  he  any  right  to  live  there,  and 
what  is  to  be  done  with  him  in  the  future  ?  To 
the  ordinary  observer  of  events  in  the  far  East, 
the  whole  question  of  missions  has  become  one 
of  much  perplexity.  In  the  lurid  light  of  such 
an  unprecedented  spectacle  as  the  present  condi- 
tion of  China,  and  under  the  influence  of  mis- 
apprehension, men  say  to  themselves  :  If  niis- 
sions  lead  to  this,  is  it  worth  while  to  prosecute 
them  ? 

To  the  statesman  and  diplomat,  in  their  wor- 
ried hours,  unless  they  are  gifted  with  remarkable 
poise,  insight,  self-restraint,  and  breadth  of  his- 
toric vision,  the  temptation  is  strong  to  hastily 
place  a  burden  of  responsibility  upon  the  mis- 
sionary enterprise  that  does  not  properly  belong 
to  it.  Many  good  people  who  feel  sure  that 
missions  in  the  name  of  Christ  have  had,  and 
will  continue  to  have,  a  defensible  and  even  in- 
disputable function  in  human  history,  are  yet,  in 
the  face  of  the  present  startling  developments, 
not  able  to  formulate  definitely  the  grounds  of 
their  convictions  in  a  way  to  convince  an  ob- 
jector, even  if  satisfactory  to  themselves.  Mean- 
while, the  irrepressible  critics  of  the  enterprise 
are  seizing  the  opportunity  to  depreciate  the 
work  of  missions  in  general,  and  in  particular  to 
administer  a  volume  of  patronizing  scolding  to 
the  missionary  in  China.  The  state  of  the  pub- 
lic mind  in  the  present  crisis  is  so  alert  and  im- 
pressionable that  confident  and  plausible  mis- 
statements gain  a  hearing  which  otherwise  would 
not  be  given  them. 

There  is  much  similarity  in  the  subject-matter 
and  general  trend  of  these  critical  tUrusts  ;  and 


it  will  answer  our  purpose  if  we  select  a  few  of 
the  more  prominent  arguments  and  deal  with 
them  seriatim. 

COUNTS    IN    THE    ANTI-MISSIONARY    INDICTMENT. 

It  is  usually  intimated,  in  the  form  of  an  in- 
vidious comparison,  that  the  consul,  the  trader, 
and  the  diplomat,  having  won  their  way  and 
established  their  position,  are  acquiesced  in  by 
the  Chinese  with  a  measure  of  tolerance,  but 
that  the  missionary,  on  the  contrary,  is  a  hope- 
less outcast,  who  has  ' '  not  even  reached  the 
rank  of  a  necessary  evil."  This  is  an  amazing 
assertion,  indeed,  when  we  note  the  fact  that 
missionaries  were  in  China  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  over  five  hundred 
years  ago.  There  was  an  Archbishop  of  Peking 
in  Marco  Polo's  day,  and  he  speaks  of  Chris- 
tians as  occupying  no  mean  position  in  the  thir- 
teenth century.  As  for  the  date  of  the  entrance 
of  the  Nestorian  Christians,  it  seems  more  than 
likely  that  it  was  as  early  as  the  beginning  of 
the  sixth  century.  Modern  evangelical  missions 
began  in  the  first  decade  of  the  present  century. 
If  any  foreign  residents,  therefore,  have  **  *  won 
their  positions  "  in  China,  they  are  the  mission- 
aries themselves. 

The  preaching  of  the  missionary  is  another 
grievance  which  is  apt  to  be  dwelt  upon  at  some 
length  in  these  adverse  comments.  It  is  usually 
represented  that  it  is  calculated  to  overthrow 
Chinese  morality,  and  liable  to  prove  the  de- 
struction of  the  state  and  the  ruin  of  society. 
Chinese  morality  sounds  well  ;  but  it  may  safely 
be  said  that,  in  all  respects  where  their  moral 
standards  are  not  in  direct  conflict  with  the  com- 
mandments of  God,  they  are  fostered  and  sus- 
tained  by  missions.  It  must  be  confessed,  not 
specially,  moreover,  to  the  discredit  of  mission- 
aries, that  they  do  teach  that  lying,  stealing,  li- 
centiousness, adultery,  and  murder  are  wrong. 
They  do  not  patronize  and  condone  infanticide, 
and  they  deprecate  slicing,  quartering,  and  tor- 
turing living  victims  ;  nor  are  they  in  favor  of 
extortion,  bribery,  mob  violence,  and  looting. 
They  know  a  better  way  to  treat  innocent  little 
girls  than  to  inflict  upon  them   the  agonies  ol 
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foot-binding,  and  thus  maim  them  for  life.  Yes, 
in  these  and  sundry  other  matters,  they  venture 
to  suggest  that  Chinese  practice,  at  least,  will 
bear  revision.  It  may  be  said  that  these  things 
do  not  fairly  represent  Chinese  morality.  Is  it 
not  clear,  however,  that  what  a  people  practise 
for  centuries,  regard  with  more  or  less  compla- 
cency, and  in  some  instances  with  popular  ap- 
proval, offers  a  fair  sample  of  their  practical 
morals,  although  it  may  not  have  been  sanctioned 
by  the  authority  of  Confucius  ? 

THE  REAL  EXPLANATION  OF  THE  CHINESE  ATTITUDE. 

In  some  instances  the  critic  seems  to  give 
away  his  case  and  yield  the  main  point  of  his 
contention  by  an  acknowledgment  that  the 
Chinese  care  little  for  Christianity.  The  * '  fine 
certificate  of  religious  tolerance "  which  Lord 
Salisbury  recently  gave  to  the  Chinese  is  quoted 
approvingly  in  a  recent  anti-missionary  article, 
and  the  writer  himself  argues  that  their  objec- 
tions to  Christianity  are  not  due  to  religious  mo- 
tives. This  is  true,  since  the  Chinese  are  not, 
strictly  speaking,  a  religious  race.  They  do  not 
possess  devout  natures,  or  cherish  strenuous  and 
definite  religious  convictions.  They  are  a  law  unto 
themselves  in  morals,  and  look  to  their  Emperor 
ofiBcially,  at  stated  times,  to  go  through  the  rit- 
ual of  intercession  in  their  behalf.  So  far  as 
they  have  a  controlling  religious  cult,  it  consists 
in  the  worship  of  their  ancestors.  Idolatry  is 
common,  gods  abound,  and  superstitions  — 
strange,  pervasive,  dominant — control  their  out- 
ward life  and  inner  experience  to  an  almost  in- 
credible extent.  It  would  not  be  improper, 
using  a  stronger  word  than  tolerance,  to  say 
that  the  average  Chinese  is  indifferent  to  Chris- 
tianity per  se.  It  is  to  him  one  more  supersti- 
tion, which  he  can  regard  with  unconcern.  The 
contention,  therefore,  that  the  missionary,  per  se, 
is  an  object  of  loathing  simply  because  of  his  re- 
ligious teaching,  or  as  a  representative  of  Chris- 
tianity, must  be  made  in  the  face  of  acknowl- 
edged evidence  to  the  contrary. 

Moreover,  China  has  already  assimilated  at 
least  three  strange  religions — Buddhism  and  Mo- 
hammedanism, both  the  result  of  missionary 
propagandism,  and  Taoism,  a  philosophical  in- 
truder. Christianity,  it  must  be  remembered 
also,  has  been  handicapped  both  by  malignant 
slander  and  by  its  association  with  the  foreigner. 
The  campaign  of  venomous  literature  has  been 
constant  and  indescribably  virulent.  Government 
documents,  or  what  are  known  as  the  ''Blue- 
books  "  of  China,  teem  with  vile  charges  ;  pri- 
vate tracts  and  placards  of  the  most  fiendish  im- 
port have  been  allowed  free  circulation  by  the 
authorities  ;  Chinese  gossip  has  reveled    in  the 


exploitation  of  the  horrible  customs  and  the  dan- 
gerous ideas  of  both  foreign  and  native  Christians. 
It  is,  then,  the  missionary,  not  as  a  religious 
teacher,  but  as  a  maligned  and  accessible  for- 
eigner, who  allures  the  Chinese  mob.  His 
church,  his  school,  his  converts,  are  all  regarded 
as  parts  of  his  entourage;  and,  unfortunately,  the 
converts  are  especially  attractive  as  objects  of 
attack,  because  it  is  'generally  quite  safe  to  smite, 
and  slay,  and  loot  them  in  the  absence  of  any 
eflScient  protection.  The  causes  of  this  hatred  of 
foreigners  are  not  only  immemorial  antipathy, 
intensified,  in  the  present  instance,  by  the  excit- 
ing clangor  of  lies  resounding  throughout  the 
empire.  More  specifically  and  directly,  they  are 
found  in  the  increasing  aggressiveness  of  the 
foreigner  himself,  in  pushing  trade  ;  in  develop- 
ing new  facilities  of  communication  ;  in  launch- 
ing industrial  enterprises  ;  in  intrusive  prospect- 
ing of  the  natural  wealth  of  the  country  ;  in 
supplanting  native  resources  and  economic  meth- 
ods, and  in  an  all-round  hustling  scramble  after 
the  spoils  of  China, — in  all  of  which  he  shows 
scant  respect  for  native  predilections  and  super- 
stitions. The  unbearable  climax  of  the  whole 
business,  alarming  and  humiliating  to  the  gov- 
ernment and  irritating  to  the  people,  was  the  re- 
cent political  encroachments  of  European  nations 
upon  Chinese  territory.  The  missionary,  through 
no  fault  of  his  own,  has  been  compromised  even 
in  this,  since  it  has  not  safeguarded  the  living 
to  have  the  dead  appropriated  as  a  stock-in-trade 
for  purposes  of  political  aggrandizement. 

THE    CHINESE    CRUSADE    ANTI  FOREIGN    RATHER 
THAN    ANTI- CHRISTIAN. 

It  is  the  foreigner,  then,  in  his  increasingly 
menacing  r61e,  as  the  despoiler  of  the  empire, 
who  looms  up  before  the  Chinese  imagination 
and  becomes  the  true  and  quite  suflScient  ex- 
planation of  the  extreme  virulence  of  the  present 
outburst.  The  fact  that  the  authorities,  instead 
of  sternly  suppressing,  have  encouraged  these 
turbulent  movements,  is  an  additional  cause  of 
their  violence.  There  is  abundant  evidence,  in 
the  records  of  diplomatic  intercourse  with  China, 
that  duplicity,  mingled  with  the  same  unquench- 
able antipathy  as  is  so  jauntily  alleged  to  pertain 
almost  exclusively  to  missionaries,  has  been  long 
characteristic  of  Chinese  relations  with  the  oflB- 
cial  representatives  of  foreign  powers.  The 
whole  diplomatic  body,  in  fact,  is  at  the  present 
moment  the  supreme  object  of  Chinese  insult  and 
outrage.  The  attempt,  therefore,  on  the  part  of 
those  who  are  offended  by  missions  to  seize  the 
occasion  and  make  a  scapegoat  of  the  missionary 
is  clearly  indefensible  and  unfair ;  although  not 
in  all  instances  with  a  deliberate  animus. 
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THE   CHARGE    OF    COERCION    UNDULY    EMPHASIZED. 

Much  is  made,  in  many  of  these  articles  under 
review,  of  the  alleged  thrusting  of  missionaries 
into  the  empire  under  the  shelter  of  coercive  trea- 
ties, while  at  the  same  time  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment is  browbeaten  into  protecting  them  from 
mob  violence.  The  idea  of  coercion  in  this  con- 
nection is  usually  emphasized  by  mission  critics 
in  a  sinister  sense,  as  if  the  tolerance  of  Chris- 
tianity were  forced  upon  the  protesting  Chinese 
authorities.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the 
clause  of  toleration  was  one  of  the  least  objection- 
able features  of  modern  treaties.  It  is  stated,  in 
the  <*  Records  of  the  Shanghai  Missionary  Con- 
ference  "  of  1877  (p.  407),  but  without  suflBcient 
oflScial  verification,  that  the  Chinese  Commission- 
ers themselves  favored  the  toleration  clauses. 
None  of  these  treaties,  of  course,  was  liked  by 
the  Chinese  ;  and  every  clause,  especially  those 
referring  to  open  ports  and  trade  concessions,  was 
the  result  of  a  measure  of  diplomatic  pressure. 
To  ignore  this,  and  make  it  seem  that  the  civil- 
ized governments  have,  in  any  exceptional  sense, 
introduced  Christianity  and  Christian  missionaries 
into  China  by  compulsion,  is  to  give  a  misleading 
impression.  They  simply  safeguarded  interests 
which  it  was  not  wise  to  neglect.  It  is  now,  and 
has  long  been,  an  indisputable  fact  that  Chris- 
tianity is  an  officially  recognized  and  tolerated 
religion  in  China — as  much  so  as  Buddhism,  Mo- 
hammedanism, and  Taoism. 

The  allegation  that  China  was  coerced  into  re- 
ceiving missionaries  is  not,  therefore,  sustained, 
since,  as  before  stated,  they  were  in  China 
more  than  a  thousand  years  before  the  modern 
treaties  were  made.  Protestant  missions,  to  be 
sure,  date  from  early  in  the  present  century  ; 
but  even  they  had  established  themselves  as  a 
fixture  at  prominent  centers  before  the  treaties  to 
which  reference  is  made  were  executed.  It  is 
because  missionaries  were  already  there,  and 
were  American,  British,  French,  German,  and 
other  European  citizens,  having  legal  rights 
which  any  honorable  and  considerate  civilized 
government  would  be  anxious  to  protect,  that 
the  clauses  guaranteeing  religious  liberty  and  im- 
munity from  persecution  were  inserted  in  all  the 
treaties  with  China.  Such  clauses  have,  in  fact, 
been  introduced  into  other  treaties  with  almost 
every  prominent  Asiatic  government. 

To  the  credit  and  humanity  of  the  American 
Government,  the  clause  in  its  treaty  securing 
religious  freedom  extends  its  guarantee  not  only 
to  American  citizens,  but  to  the  Chinese  converts 
as  well.  The  toleration  clause  in  the  British 
treaty  also  includes,  by  undoubted  implication, 
liberty  of  conscience  to  Chinese  converts,  although 
they  are  not  specifically  named,  as  in  the  Ameri- 


can. Substantially  the  same  clause  exists  in 
treaties  with  ten  Christian  nations,  and  its  estab- 
lished interpretation  has  been  understood  to  se- 
cure liberty  to  Chinese  subjects  to  profess  Chris- 
tianity. This  may  all  be  true,  and  yet  it  must 
be  noted  that  any  government  is  entitled  to  exer- 
cise its  discretion  as  to  whether  it  is  ever  diplo- 
matically wise  or  possible  to  exert  more  than  a 
friendly  influence  on  their  behalf. 

THE    GENESIS    AND    IMPORT    OF    THE    TOLERATION 

CLAUSES. 

The  clause  under  consideration,  which  is  made 
to  pose  as  such  an  unwarranted  exaction  from 
China,  is  found  in  Art.  29  of  the  Tientsin  Treaty 
of  1858,  and  reads  as  follows  : 

The  principles  of  the  Christian  religion,  as  professed 
by  the  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic  churches,  are 
recognized  as  teaching  men  to  do  good,  and  to  do  to 
others  as  they  would  have  others  do  to  them.  Here- 
after those  who  quietly  profess  and  teach  these  doctrines 
shall  not  be  harassed  or  persecuted  on  account  of  their 
faith.  Any  person,  whether  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  or  Chinese  convert,  who,  according  to  these 
tenets,  peaceably  teaches  and  practises  the  principles 
of  Christianity,  shall  in  no  case  be  interfered  with  or 
molested. 

In  another  form,  and  under  a  somewhat  differ- 
ent aspect,  similar  privileges  are  inserted  in  the 
subsequent  Treaty  of  1 869,  Art.  8  of  which  reads  : 

The  United  States  freely  agree  that  Chinese  subjects 
shall,  without  hindrance  on  account  of  their  national- 
ity  or  religion,  be  admitted  to  all  schools,  colleges,  and 
other  public  educational  institutions,  without  being 
subject  to  any  religious  or  political  test ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  his  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  China  agrees 
that  citizens  of  the  United  States  may  freely  establisli 
and  maintain  schools  in  that  empire  in  those  places 
where  foreigners  are  permitted  by  treaty  to  reside. 

What  is  there,  in  these  simple  guarantees  of 
liberty  of  conscience  and  security  against  perse- 
cuting violence,  to  excite  such  excoriating  com- 
ments as  we  find  in  some  of  the  current  arraign- 
ments of  missionaries  ?  Are  the  privileges 
accorded  so  offensive,  and  the  protection  from 
outrage  promised  so  humiliating,  that  it  is  not 
seemly  for  our  government  to  demand  them  ? 
They  are  simply  what  every  self-respecting  gov- 
ernment expects  from  every  otlier  civilized 
power  ;  and  why  should  they  be  sneered  at  as 
an  indefensible  exaction  from  China  ?  What 
basis  do  they  afford  for  the  insinuation  which  is 
freely  advanced,  that  the  missionary — being  also 
a  citizen — goes  into  a  kind  of  moral  eclipse  when 
he  claims  the  immunity  that  is  here  guaran- 
teed to  him  ?  Moreover,  is  it  not  beside  the 
mark  to  hold  up  the  missionary  exclusively  to 
contumely  in  this  connection  ?  Is  not  the  gov- 
ernment   that    has    secured    these    guarantees 
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attacked  by  the  condemnatory  scorn  of  the 
critic  as  much,  if  not  more,  than  the  citizen 
who  enjoys  or  claims  their  benefit  ?  Do  not  the 
churches  of  Christendom  sending  and  supporting 
their  missionary  representatives,  and  the  Chris- 
tian public  sentiment  that  sustains  the  enter- 
prise, assume  also  a  measure  of  the  responsi- 
bility ?  Who  can  doubt,  however,  that  civilized 
governments,  whicli  have  almost  unanimously 
insisted  upon  these  guarantees,  have  acted  with 
wisdom  and  decision,  and  with  statesmanlike 
insight  into  the  necessity  of  sucli  specific  guar- 
antees, if  their  citizens  are  to  live  at  all  in 
Asiatic  countries  ? 

TUE    MISSIONARY    OCCUPATION     OF     CHINA    MORALLY 

DEFENSIBLE. 

It  has  been  coolly  asserted,  in  some  of  these 
arraignments,  that  *'his  (the  missionary's)  pres- 
ence in  the  interior  of  China  is,  in  itself,  a  vio- 
lation of  a  solemn  compact."  Upon  what  is  this 
bold  charge  founded,  and  is  it  true  in  view  of 
existing  edicts  and  treaties  ?  There  can  be  no 
question  that  the  missionary  is  entitled  to  a  resi- 
dence in  all  <*  treaty  ports  " — a  phrase  which  now 
includes  cities  far  removed  from  the  sea- coast. 
The  question,  then,  concerns  those  interior  places, 
not  mentioned  as  the  open  ports.  In  the  Treaty 
of  1860,  between  China  and  France,  Art.  8  reads  : 

It  shall  be  promulgated  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land,  in  the  terms  of  the  Imperial  edict 
of  February  20, 1846,  that  it  is  permitted  to  all  people  in 
all  parts  of  China  to  propagate  and  practise  the  '^  things 
of  the  Ijord  of  Heaven,"  to  meet  together  for  preaching 
of  the  doctrine,  to  build  churches,  and  to  worship  : 
further,  all  such  as  indiscriminately  arrest  (Christians) 
shall  be  duly  punished ;  and  such  churches,  schools, 
cemeteries,  lands,  and  buildings  as  were  owned  on  for- 
mer occasions  by  persecuted  Christians  shall  be  paid  for, 
and  the  money  handed  to  the  French  representative  at 
Peking,  for  transmission  to  the  Christians  in  the  locali- 
ties concerned.  It  is,  in  addition,  permitted  to  French 
missionaries  to  rent  and  purchtise  land  in  all  the  Prov- 
inces, and  erect  buildings  thereon  at  pleasure. 

It  is  claimed  that  the  last  sentence  of  this 
article,  beginning,  ''  It  is,  in  addition,  permitted 
to  French  missionaries,"  etc.,  was  surreptitiously 
inserted  in  the  Chinese  text  of  the  treaty  by  a 
French  interpreter.  This  may  be  true  ;  but  it 
is  also  true  that  the  (^hinese  accepted  it,  and  it 
has  been  in  practical  operation  ever  since.  If 
so,  then  the  favored -nation  clause  of  tlie  British, 
German,  American,  and  other  treaties  secures  to 
the  citizens  of  tliose  countries  the  same  conces- 
sion. It  has  been  so  understood  and  interpreted 
for  a  generation,  liaving  the  sanction  of  usage, 
as  well  as  the  official  assent  and  practical  confir- 
mation of  the  Chinese  authorities,  who  have, 
upon    different     occasions,     acknowledged     and 


acted  upon  it.  Jesuits  and  Roman  Catholic 
missionaries  have  resided  in  the  interior  for  a 
generation.  To  hold  up  the  British,  American, 
or  European  missionary  to  contempt  because, 
under  these  conditions,  he  takes  up  his  residence 
in  interior  towns,  with  the  consent  of  the  Chinese 
authorities,  and,  in  peaceable,  law-abiding  fash- 
ion, teaches  his  religion,  conducts  his  school, 
establishes  his  hospital,  and  ministers  in  other 
kindly  ways  to  the  welfare  of  those  who  accept 
his  teaching  and  love  his  person,  is  manifestly 
indefensible  and  gratuitous. 

These  clauses,  let  it  be  noted,  have  never  been 
interpreted  by  foreign  governments  in  any  dena- 
tionalizing sense.  Chinese  Christians  are  con- 
sidered subjects  of  the  Chinese  Government. 
They  (the  clauses)  have  not  been  appealed  to  by 
missionaries  except  to  parry  what  is  regarded  as 
injustice  and  oppression,  and  even  then  only 
witii  the.  sanction  of  the  consul.  They  have 
never  been  invoked  by  Protestant  missionaries 
simply  to  favor  the  interests  of  the  Christian 
propaganda.  They  liave  been  supplemented, 
moreover,  by  Imperial  edicts  and  by  numerous 
provincial  or  local  proclamations,  granting  the 
same  rights  in  explicit  terms.  Let  there  be  no 
more  sneering,  then,  at  these  clauses  ;  they  have 
served  a  useful  and  humane  purpose.  They 
have  faced  the  tiger  spirit  of  Chinese  fanaticism 
for  more  than  a  generation.  The  suffering  they 
have  saved,  and  the  awful  horrors  they  have 
averted,  it  is  impossible  to  estimate.  The  mis- 
sionary, then,  transgresses  no  formally  acknowl- 
edged or  openly  promulgated  Chinese  law  in 
teaching  Christianity.  No  oflBcially  recognized 
statute  of  tlie  empire,  at  present  in  force,  for- 
bids it  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment has  repeatedly  permitted  and  sanctioned  it. 
Is  it  not  clear,  then,  that  this  question  of  mis- 
sionary residence  and  propagation  of  Christianity 
in  China  is  neither  legally  nor  morally  under  a 
ban  ? 

While  tiiis  may  be  granted,  it  should  also  be 
frankly  recognized  that  the  situation  is  one  of 
extreme  delicacy  and  difficulty  ;  and  it  behooves 
the  missionary  to  exercise  the  greatest  circum- 
spection, tact,  and  wisdom  in  availing  himself  of 
his  privileges.  He  can  easily  transgress  in  spirit, 
if  not  in  practice,  the  limits  of  his  legal  rights, 
and  misuse,  if  not  abuse,  the  courtesy  extended 
to  him.  Christian  expediency  requires  rather 
that  he  should  avoid,  as  far  as  possible,  giving 
offense  by  claiming  his  rights  in  a  way  needlessly 
to  occasion  irritation. 

ROMAN    CATHOLIC    METHODS. 

No  one  can  deal  candidly  with  this  aspect  of 
tlie  subject  witliout  referring  to  the  openly  ac- 
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knowledged  and  deliberately  chosen  methods  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood  in  China,  in  se- 
curing for  themselves,  through  the  agency  of  the 
French  Government,  an  official  standing  in  Chi- 
nese courts,  and  thereupon  exercising  a  measure 
of  civil  authority  on  behalf  of  their  Chinese  ad- 
herents. They  are  able,  no  doubt,  to  advance  a 
natural  explanation  of  this  comparatively  recent 
arrangement,  in  view  of  the  fiendish  injustice 
and  outrage  to  which  their  defenseless  flocks  are 
so  often  subject.  It  cannot  be  doubted,  how- 
ever, that  this  assumption  of  secular  preroga- 
tives is  most  unacceptable  to  the  Chinese  officials, 
and  is  a  frequent  cause  of  burning  irritations. 
It  is  viewed  by  the  entire  body  of  Protestant 
missionaries  as  a  grave  mistake  in  missionary 
policy.  None  of  them,  from  considerations  both 
of  expediency  and  principle,  would  desire  to  ex- 
ercise til  is  power  of  magistracy.  This  exceptional 
concession  to  the  Roman  Catholic  ecclesiastics, 
however,  has  been  obtained  only  within  a  brief 
period,  and  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  sufficient 
explanation  of  the  universal  and  perennial  an- 
tipathy of  the  Chinese  to  the  foreigner.  It  can, 
moreover,  be  overaccentuated  and  exploited  as 
an  anti-missionary  argument,  as  is  the  case  with 
the  previous  history  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
status  in  China  in  the  elaborate  condemnatory 
essays  of  such  writers  as  Michie,  Gundry,  and 
others,  from  whom  current  newspaper  critics 
usually  draw  their  inspiration. 

THE    MISSIONARY    AND    THE    CONSUL. 

The  fact  that  Protestant  missionaries,  when 
occasion  requires,  appeal  to  their  consul  is  some- 
times spoken  of  to  their  disparagement.  But  it 
should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  position  of  the 
foreigner  in  China  under  the  provisions  of  the 
exterritoriality  laws  is  a  peculiar  one.  The  con- 
sul, by  official  appointment,  exercises  the  func- 
tion of  mediator,  lawyer,  protector,  judge,  and, 
in  a  certain  sense,  lawgiver  on  his  behalf.  The 
foreign  citizen  is  explicitly  directed  in  the  trea- 
ties to  invariably  appeal  to  the  consul  when  it  is 
necessary  that  he  should  have  official  relations 
with  the  authorities.  He  is  not  allowed  to  ad- 
dress officially  the  representatives  of  the  govern- 
ment without  first  submitting  his  case  and  his 
communication  to  his  consul.  He  can  be  tried, 
in  case  of  misdemeanor,  only  by  his  consul ;  and 
all  matters  subject  to  regulation  and  jurisdiction, 
as  between  the  foreign  citizen  and  the  Chinese 
authorities,  must,  in  order  to  be  legal,  be  under 
the  supervision  of  the  consul  or  higher  foreign 
official.  Unless  this  fact  is  taken  into  considera- 
tion, the  appeal  to  consular  intervention  may  be 
misunderstood  and  misinterpreted  by  an  outside 
observer. 


Here,  too,  is  a  call  for  wisdom,  consideration, 
and  tact.  It  is  claimed  that  this  matter  of  con- 
sular appeal  is  abused.  A  careful  study  of  the 
subject  has  not  yielded  any  convincing  evidence 
of  this — so  far,  at  least,  as  Protestant  missionaries 
are  concerned.  It  is  the  custom  of  many  mis- 
sionaries to  approach  the  Chinese  officials,  by 
permission,  in  a  friendly  and  informal  way,  and 
ask  directly  as  a  personal  favor  any  service  they 
may  need.  This  is  often  done  with  excellent  re- 
sults, and  without  the  least  offense. 

There  are  other  objections  of  lighter  weight 
and  more  vituperative  animus  usually  aimed  at 
the  personality  of  the  missionary,  or  the  quality 
and  purpose  of  his  work.  He  is  sneered  at 
as  an  ignoramus,  or  a  boor — as  not  in  the  same 
class  even  with  the  literati ;  he  brutally  offends 
Chinese  susceptibilities,  and  is  quite  incapable  of 
living  in  respectable,  decent,  and  dignified  form 
in  a  Chinese  community.  His  very  mission  as  a 
messenger  of  truth — one  of  the  noblest  gifts  of 
Heaven  to  earth — is  pronounced  to  be  an  insult 
to  Chinese  manhood.  It  is  not  worth  while  to 
occupy  space  in  any  serious  attempt  to  refute 
or  to  characterize  these  statements.  Not  all 
missionaries  are  built  upon  the  same  lines  :  some 
may  err  in  judgment ;  some,  perhaps,  may  fail 
in  usefulness  ;  but  of  the  great  body  of  the  mis- 
sion staff  in  China,  these  cynical  charges  are 
ungraciously  and  unqualifiedly  false. 

THE    SPIRIT    AND    PURPOSE    OF    MISSIONS    IN    CHINA. 

The  spirit  in  which  Christian  missionaries  have 
entered  China  is  beyond  criticism.  They  obey 
the  command  of  One  whom  they  love  and  serve, 
and  Who  has  the  right  to  send  them  there.  They 
seek  the  good  of  the  Chinese  ;  they  enter  upon  a 
life  of  toil,  sacrifice,  and  danger,  with  the  un- 
selfish purpose  of  giving  priceless  gifts  to  an 
alien  race.  They  offend  no  law  of  courtesy,  kind- 
ness, manliness,  or  honor  in  taking  up  their  resi- 
dence among  the  Chinese  to  teach  them  the  truths 
of  Christianity,  to  introduce  facilities  of  educa- 
tion, to  bring  the  blessing  of  healing,  and  min- 
ister to  them  in  other  helpful  and  humane  ways. 
There  is  no  need  to  apologize  for  this  attitude 
towards  humanity  ;  would  that  it  were  more  com- 
mon in  the  world  !  When  Christ  sees  fit  to  ask  the 
pardon  of  tiie  human  race  for  His  ministry  in  the 
Incarnation,  then  His  missionaries  may  ask  for- 
giveness for  entering  China.  Until  then,  let 
them  go  bravely  on  with  their  high  mission 
Their  attitude  is  not  one  of  intrusion  and  offensive 
coercion  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  one  of  deference 
and  respect  for  the  personal  freedom  and  dignity 
of  the  Chinese.  They  are  willing  to  toil  on  un- 
noticed and  unhonored  ;  they  bide  their  time,  and 
wait  for  converts  during  years  of  apparently  fruit- 
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less  effort,  as  did  many  of  China's  first  mission- 
aries. They  ask  the  simple  boon  of  access  to  the 
intelligence  and  the  higher  moral  natures  of  the 
people.  They  do  not  seek  to  browbeat,  intimidate, 
deceive,  or  betray  a  single  Chinese  ;  but  rather 
to  reach  him  by  gentle  persuasion,  and  a  manly 
and  tender  appeal  to  the  untrammeled  conscience 
and  the  unfettered  will.  The  very  atmospliere  of 
their  approach  is  liberty  to  both  parties — to  the 
teacher  and  the  taught.  No  Chinese  ever  has 
been  or  ever  will,  by  any  legitimate  missionary 
method,  be  compelled  to  embrace  Christianity. 

THE    BOON    OF    RELIGIOUS    LIBERTY    IN    CHINA. 

This  liberty  is  an  indisputable  human  right, 
and  is,  by  common  consent,  one  of  the  chief  in- 
signia of  civilization.  There  is  no  source  of  au- 
thority, human  or  divine,  which  assigns  to  any 
government  tlie  ri^ht  to  suppress  or  withhold 
liberty  of  conscience  in  religious  worship,  so  long 
as  the  laws  of  universal  morality  and  justice  are 
not  violated  in  the  use  of  that  liberty.  Tiiese 
rights  of  conscience  must  be  forever  undisturbed 
so  long  as  they  are  not  abused.  The  formal  rec- 
ognition by  Western  governments  of  any  claim 
on  the  part  of  the  Chinese  autliorities  to  the  legal 
right  to  prohibit  Christianity  in  the  empire,  either 
in  the  case  of  foreign  residents  or  Chinese  sub- 
jects, would  be  an  historical  and  moral  reversion 
of  dismal  and  portentous  import.  The  present- 
day  sponsors  of  the  higher  liberties  of  mankind 
will  never,  let  us  be  assured,  play  so  cowardly 
and  effeminate  a  r61e  upon  the  stage  of  modern 
history. 

There  is  nothing  in  this  statement  which  inti- 
mates that  it  is  in  any  sense  the  proper  function 
of  Christian  statesmanship  to  propagate  Chris- 
tianity by  force.  This  would  be,  at  once,  a  re- 
grettable and  dangerous  error.  It  suits  the  pres- 
ent temper  of  the  Chinese  Government,  under  the 
spell  of  a  fiendish  reactionary  delirium,  to  assert 
unparalleled  prerogatives  ;  but  this  is  only  a 
spasm  of  barbarism  ;  it  is  not  the  real  China. 
There  are  millions  of  the  best  people  in  the  em- 
pire who  view  the  present  chaos  of  horrors  with 
sorrow,  despair,  and  lamentation.  A  demented 
China  means  tragedy,  as  we  now  well  know  ; 
but  a  sane  China  is  capable  of  international 
amenities.  China,  restored  to  her  senses,  would 
be  regarded  as  a  triumph  of  diplomacy  and  civil- 
ization, if  it  proves  to  be  tlie  issue  of  present 
events.  There  is  a  noble  reform  element  in  the 
empire,  which  two  years  ago  had  the  leadership 
of  the  Emperor  himself.  It  will  no  doubt  be 
utilized  by  Western  powers  in  the  coining  adjust- 
ment of  the  new  political  Ciiina  to  an  era  of  en- 
lightenment and  progress.  The  partition  of 
China,  as  sober  statesmen,  no  doubt,  fully  realize. 


would  involve  the  greatest  peril  of  modern  his- 
tory, and  is  outside  the  pale  of  practical  politics, 
without  endless  vexations  and  an  eventual  out- 
lay so  stupendous  that  it  would  threaten  to  im- 
poverish Christendom.  The  empire,  whether  as 
a  whole  or  in  part,  must  be  reorganized  as  China. 
The  government  should  be  left  in  Chinese  hands, 
chastened  and  restrained  by  a  wholesome  respect 
for  international  obligations,  pledged  to  a  modus 
Vivendi  with  civilization,  and  reconciled  to  an 
*'  open  door  "  of  political,  social,  commercial,  and 
religious  access  on  the  part  of  Western  nations. 
This  is,  in  the  end,  best  for  China. 

THE    RECORD    OF    MISSION    ACHIEVEMENTS. 

The  Christian  missionary  can  then  do  a  be- 
neficent and  increasingly  effective  service  to  ihe 
Cliinese  people  by  imparting  to  their  social  evolu- 
tion the  invaluable  tonic  of  modern  education, 
combined  with  higher  ethical  guidance  and 
Christian  faith,  so  far  as  they  are  inclined  to 
cherish  it.  Notable  results  are  already  apparent 
in  spite  of  exceptionable  difficulties. 

The  evangelical  church  membership  of  China 
is  now  about  100,000,  indicating  that  the  Chris- 
tian community  of  all  ages,  without  restriction  to 
communicants,  is  not  far  from  400.000.  Roman 
Catholics  number,  probably.  1,000,000  ;  so  that, 
in  round  numbers,  there  is  a  population  of  nearly 
1,500,000  Christians  in  the  empire.  There  are 
slightly  over  2,500  Protestant  foreign  mission- 
aries, including  married  and  unmarried  women, 
and  the  native  evangelical  associates  of  the  mis- 
sionary in  religious  work  number  5,000.  The 
•  total  of  all  foreigners  in  China,  including  mis- 
sionaries, merchants,  and  all  classes  of  non- 
Chinese  residents,  is  probably  about  20.000. 

The  total  of  higher  educational  institutions 
under  Protestant  auspices  is  281 — distributed  as 
follows  :  Universities  and  colleges,  12  ;  theo- 
logical and  training  schools,  66  ;  boarding- 
schools,  seminaries,  and  high-schools,  166  ;  in- 
dustrial training  institutions,  7  ;  schools  or 
classes  for  teaching  medicine  and  nursing,  30. 
Besides  these,  there  are  numerous  village  common 
schools  and  kindergartens.  There  are  gathered, 
in  these  higher  institutions,  9,964  pupils — mak- 
ing, with  the  addition  of  an  estimated  attendance 
of  80,000  in  the  common  schools,  a  total  of 
about  40,000  pupils  under  instruction.  We  are 
not  able,  at  the  present  writing,  to  include  any 
of  the  statistics  of  Roman  Catholic  effort. 

Tliere  are  23  mission  publishing-houses  and 
printing-presses,  issuing  annually,  according  to 
latest  reports,  2,640,000  volumes.  The  fine 
Shanghai  Press  of  the  American  Presbyterian 
Mission  is,  easily,  the  most  prominent  of  these 
literary  agencies.      The  call,  in  recent  years,  for 
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Western  literature  in  Chinese  dress  has  taxed  to 
the  utmost  the  resources  of  these  presses.  The 
issues  of  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Chris- 
tian and  General  Knowledge,  and  the  five  other 
tract  societies,  have  been  unprecedented.  Tlie 
Religious  Tract  Society  of  London  makes  an  ex- 
tensive contribution  of  valuable  literature  to  the 
Chinese  vernaculai-s.  Tlie  Bible  is  translated  into 
24  distinct  languages  or  dialects  of  the  empire, 
and  is  widely  distributed. 

In  124  Protestant  mission  hospitals  and  240 
dispensaries  from  which  recent  reports  have  been 
received  are  treated  annually  1,700,500  patients. 
There  are  still  20  hospitals  and  31  dispensaries 
concerning  which  no  record  has  come  to  hand. 
Orphanages  and  foundling  asylums  under  Protes- 
tant care  number  9  ;  leper  asylums,  1 1  ;  schools 
for  the  blind,  10  ;  opium  refuges,  61  ;  Young 
Men's  Christian  Associations,  47  ;  and  similar 
organizations  for  young  women,  7.  There  are 
efforts  also  in  the  interest  of  temperance,  purity, 
and  the  abolishing  of  foot-binding  ;  the  latter 
movement  not  being  exclusively  missionary,  but 
favored  and  supported  by  an  influential  group  of 
ladies  belonging  to  tlie  families  of  merchants, 
diplomats,  and  other  foreign  residents.  The  total 
value  of  mission  property  is  not  at  hand  as  I 
write,  but  it  must  be  many  millions  of  dollars. 

These  are  some  of  the  illuminating  and  benefi- 
cent  results   of    the   missionary   occupation    of 


China.     They  are  forces  to  conjure  with  in  the 
social,  intellectual,  and  moral  transformation  of 
the  empire.     To  them,  as  much  as  to  any  other 
agency,  let  us  frankly  acknowledge  it,  was  due . 
the   reform   movement    that    so    lately   startled 
the  conservative   reactionists.       Christianity,    if 
true  to  itself,   cannot   enter  China  without   re- 
forming it  in  many  radical  ways.     These  throb- 
bings  of  a  higher  life,  these  half- conscious  thrills 
of  destiny,  are  pulsing  in  some  of  the  best  blood 
of  China  ;  and,  as  is  already  true  in  Japan,  they 
will  contribute  a  measure  of  capacity  and  solid 
worth  to  the  public  service  of  the  state  which  in 
time  will  act  a  decisive  part  in  molding  the  na- 
tional destiny  of  one-fourth  of  the  human  race. 
Let  us  not  be  dismayed  by  the  present  phenom- 
enal international  experience  in  the  far  East  !      It 
means,    clearly  :    Hands   off   China   merely    for 
purposes    of    conquest,     partition,    or    political 
aggrandizement ;   hands   on    Dliina  to  secure  at 
least   the   decencies  and  necessities   of   orderly 
government,    the   observance   of   treaty   obliga- 
tions,  the   **  open  door"  to  trade,   civilization, 
human  intercourse,  and  religious  liberty.     This 
will  insure,  at  the  same  time,  the  highest  wel- 
fare of  the  Chinese,   and   unveil   to  them   the 
hidden     import    of     their    long- neglected    and 
scorned  opportunity  to  fulfill  tlieir  mission  in  the 
sisterhood  of  nations,  to  which  they  rightfully 
belong. 


JAPAN'S  PRESENT  ATTITUDE  TOWARDS  CHINA. 

BY    JOSEPH    KING    GOODRICH. 


THERE  is  but  little  in  the  deportment  of  the 
people  to  indicate  that  Japan  is  again  en- 
gaged in  something  very  like  a  war  with  China, 
and  conditions  are  very  different  from  what  they 
were  in  1894.  Then,  the  excitement  reached  to 
the  remotest  corner  of  the  land  ;  to-day,  there  is 
nothing  to  be  noticed  outside  of  the  ordinary 
routine  of  life  in  such  a  place  as  this  ;  and  even 
in  Tokyo  and  at  the  ports,  one  would  have  to 
look  closely  to  detect  the  fact  that  something  un- 
usual was  occurring.  It  seems  as  if  the  people 
realize  that  they  are  now  cooperating  with  other 
civilized  powers  in  a  deed  of  common  humanity, 
and  it  lends  a  dignity  to  their  demeanor  which 
was  conspicuously  absent  in  the  whirl  of  excite- 
ment that  marked  every  step  six  years  ago.     At 


♦This  article,  from  the  x)en  of  an  experienced  observer  of 
Japanese  politics,  was  written  at  Kyoto,  Japan,  on  July  24 
last,  and  received  at  the  office  of  tho  Review  of  Reviews 
on  August  13. 


that  time  there  was  a  disagreeable  anti- foreign 
spirit  apparent,  which  led  to  sundry  unpleasant 
encounters  ;  it  has  not  entirely  disappeared,  but 
to-day  the  people  are  reasonably  considerate  of 
all — even  the  Chinese  are  not  molested.  There 
is  little  reason  for  the  Japanese  feeling  unkindly 
toward  the  Chinese  who  remain  here,  for  most  of 
them  are  far  iroin  being  in  sympathy  with  the 
Boxers,  and  most  of  tliem  are  perfectly  out- 
spoken in  their  adverse  comments  upon  the  un- 
friendly acts  of  their  government.  I  can  but 
think  that  wlien  peace  is  restored  in  China,  and 
the  other  powers  acknowledge  Japan's  part  in  the 
war, — as,  surely,  they  must  do, — the  result  will 
be  of  pleasing  benefit  to  foreigners  in  Japan. 

Too  much  importance  can  liardly  be  attached 
to  the  telegraphic  communications  which  have 
recently  passed  between  the  Emperor  of  China 
and  the  Emperor  of  Japan.  On  July  1 1  his  Ex- 
cellency Li  Shongtoli,  the  Chinese  Minister  to 
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Japan,  called  at  the  foreign  office  in  Tokyo  and 
submitted  the  following  telegraphic  message  ad- 
dressed to  the  Emperor  of  Japan  : 

HIS  IMPERIAL  CHINESE  MAJESTY'S  TELEGRAM. 

We,  the  Emperor  of  China,  to  His  Majesty  the  Em- 
peror of  Japan,  Greeting  ! 

Our  country  being  on  terras  of  intimate  friendship 
and  mutual  reliance  with  Your  Majesty's  country,  it 
was  a  great  shock  to  Us  that  the  chancellor  of  Your 
Majesty's  Legation  was  about  a  month  ago  attacked 
and  put  to  death.  Profoundly  touched  by  this  sad 
event,  We  caused  steps  to  be  taken  for  the  arrest  and 
punishment  of  the  perpetrators  of  the  crime.  But  the 
Powers,  suspecting  that  in  the  prevailing  conflict  be- 
tween Our  Christian  and  non-Christian  subjects  Our 
Goveruuient  was  supporting  the  non-Christians  against 
the  Christians,  attacked  and  occupied  the  forts  at  Taku. 
Thus  hostilities  were  commenced,  and  the  situation  has 
become  more  and  more  complicated. 

From  the  general  trend  of  events  in  the  world.  We 
are  persuaded  that  the  East  and  the  West  confront  each 
other  ;  and  that  Your  Majesty's  country  and  Ours  are 
the  only  Powers  that  maintain  their  ground  in  the  East. 
It  is  not  China  alone  which  is  made  the  object  of  the 
ambitious  longicgs  of  the  Powers  that  assert  their 
strength  in  the  West.  Should  China  fail  to  hold  her 
own,  We  are  afraid  that  Your  Majesty's  country  might 
also  find  the  situation  untenable.  The  interests  of  the 
two  countries  are  therefore  linked  together,  and  We 
venture  to  hope  that  Your  Majesty  may  find  it  possible 
to  set  aside  for  the  present  questions  of  minor  impor- 
tance and  make  common  cause  with  Us  in  the  main- 
tenance of  Our  general  interests.  China  is  at  the  pres- 
ent moment  so  completely  occupied  in  conducting 
military  operations  for  the  suppression  of  the  insur- 
gents, that  it  is  impossible  for  her  to  take  proper  meas- 
ures for  averting  the  dangers  from  outside  and  for 
bringing  the  complication  to  a  successful  termination. 
We  are  therefore  constrained  to  rely  on  the  support  of 
that  country  which  like  Our  own  dominions  forms  part 
of  Asia. 

Under  these  circumstances.  We  present  this  message 
to  Your  Majesty  in  the  spirit  of  absolute  frankness  and 
truthfulness,  and  l)eg  that  Your  Majesty  will  take  such 
action  as  may  be  deemed  adequate  in  Your  judgment 
to  restore  order  and  peace  under  Your  powerful  guid- 
ance. We  also  most  earnestly  beg  Your  Majesty  to 
favor  Us  with  a  reply. 

The  7th  day  of  the  sixth  month  of  the  26th  year  of 
Kuang  Hstt  (July  3,  1900). 

In  answer  to  the  above  the  following  reply 
from  the  Emperor  was  handed  to  the  Chinese 
Minister,  who  doubtless  at  once  transmitted  it  by 
wire  : 

HIS  IMPERIAL  JAPANESE  MAJESTY'S  REPLY. 

We,  the  Emperor  of  Japan,  to  His  Majesty  the  Em- 
peror of  China,  Greeting  ! 

The  report  that  We  received  rsome  time  ago  an- 
nouncing the  murder  of  Sugiyama,  Chancellor  of  Our 
legation  at  Peking,  lias  so  far  lacked  all  positive  con- 
firmation, and  it  has  therefore  been  a  cause  of  profound 
grief  and  regret  to  Us  to  Ix*  assured  of  Uie  correctness 
of  that  report  by  the  telegram  just  received  from  Your 
Majesty. 


Since  that  sad  event  took  place,  the  insurgents  in  the 
northern  parts  of  Your  Majesty's  dominion  have  be- 
come more  and  more  violent  and  their  lawlessness  has 
been  unbounded.  They  have,  We  are  informed,  not 
only  surrounded  and  attacked  the  foreign  diplomatic 
Representatives,  the  members  of  their  suites,  and  other 
foreigners,  but  have  even  massacred  the  Minister  of  a 
certain  Power;  We  are  further  informed  that  Your 
Majesty's  troops  fail  not  only  to  afford  any  relief  to  the 
foreign  Ministers,  but  to  suppress  the  insurgents.  We 
need  not  remind  Your  Majesty  of  the  fact  that  under 
International  Law  diplomatic  agents  are  entitled  to 
the  highest  respect  and  that  their  person  is  inviolable. 
Any  offense  against  their  person  is  therefore  a  direct 
contravention  of  International  Law,  and  it  is  not  neoee> 
sary  to  point  out  the  extreme  gravity  of  the  responsi- 
bility that  would  be  incurred  when  the  offense  consists 
in  their  murder. 

If  Your  Majesty'^  Government  earnestly  suppresses 
the  insurgents  and  rescues  the  foreign  Representatives, 
their  suites,  and  other  foreigners,  We  trust  the  difficul- 
ties of  the  situation  might  not  prove  insurmountable. 
We  wish  Your  Majesty  to  understand  that  the  supprei^ 
sion  of  the  insurgents  and  the  rescue  of  the  foreign 
Representatives  are  duties  which  Your  Majesty  owes 
no  less  to  Your  Own  country  than  to  the  other  nations 
of  the  world,  a  duty  the  fulfillment  of  which  does  not 
admit  of  the  least  delay  or  hesitation.  Since  last  month 
the  Powers  have  dispatched  large  forces  to  Tientsin,  and 
Japan  has  likewise  found  it  necessary  to  send  her  troops. 
In  taking  this  step  the  object  kept  in  view  has  been  to 
suppress  the  insurgents  and  to  rescue  the  diplomatic 
Representatives  and  other  foreigners.  Beyond  that 
the  Powders  have  no  ulterior  motive.  If  Your  Majesty*H 
Government  should  lose  no  time  in  rescuing  the  Minis- 
ters of  foreign  nations  from  their  dangerous  position, 
such  action  on  Your  Majesty's  part  would,  We  trust,  be 
recognized  as  an  indication  of  Your  Majesty's  sincere 
wish  to  avoid  rupture  with  foreign  nations,  and  ii 
would  lead  to  the  mitigation  of  the  dangers  impending 
over  Your  Majesty's  country. 

Our  Government,  as  is  known  to  Your  Majesty,  en- 
tertains feelings  of  cordial  friendship  for  Your  Majes- 
ty's country,  so  that  should  circumstances  make  It 
necessary  Japan  will  not  decline  to  use  her  good  offlceb 
on  behalf  of  China.  If  Your  Majesty's  Government, 
therefore,  at  once  suppress  the  insurrection  and  actual- 
ly rescue  the  foreign  Representatives,  Japan  will  be 
prepared  to  use  her  influence,  in  eventual  negotiations 
between  Your  country  and  foreign  nations,  with  a  view 
to  conserve  the  interests  of  Your  Empire. 

It  is  Our  earnest  wish  that  this  telegraphic  reply  to 
Your  Majesty's  message  will  receive  the  serious  con- 
sideration of  Your  Majesty. 

The  13th  day  of  the  7th  month  of  the  33d  year  of 
Meiji  (July  18,  1900). 

The  contrast  between  the  spirit  shown  by  the 
two  monarchs  is  most  marked  :  that  of  the  Chi- 
nese Emperor,  in  spite  of  the  fact  of  his  being 
supposed  to  be  imbued  with  a  spirit  of  progress, 
evincing  a  desire  to  establisfi  a  common  cause 
between  China  and  Japan  against  '*the  ambi- 
tious longings  of  the  powers  that  assert  their 
strength  in  the  West."  The  reply  of  the  Jap- 
anese Emperor  gives  us  much  encouragement  to 
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believe  that  he  and  his  advisers  appreciate  fully 
the  responsibility  which  tliey  took  upon  them- 
selves just  one  year  ago,  and  the  comments  of  the 
native  press  upon  this  telegrapliic  correspondence 
augur  well  for  the  spirit  of  the  people  of  Japan. 
The  Japan  Times ^  printed  in  English,  but  under 
Japanese  editorship,  says  : 

Whether  or  not  such  help  will  be  forthcoming  from 
this  country,  entirely  depends  upon  whether  or  not 
China  will  yet  disown  the  barbarous  and  suicidal  ac- 
tions of  the  group  of  statesmen  now  dominant  in 
Peking.  It  should  be  distinctly  understood  that  her 
fundamental  national  policy  of  enlightened  progress 
absolutely  precludes  Japan  from  associating  her  inter- 
ests with  those  of  any  country,  however  closely  allied 
to  her  by  ties  of  history-  or  race,  that  blindly  and  will- 
fully refuses  to  identify  itself  with  the  higher  interests 
of  humanity  and  civilization.  That  the  statesmen  at 
Peking  painfully  fail  to  grasp  this  evident  truth,  is 
unfortunately  made  too  plain  by  the  silly  proposal 
made  by  them  that  Japan  should  '*  make  common  cause 
with  China"  against  the  ambitious  designs  of  the 
.Western  nations  !  The  proposal  is,  indeed,  so  absurd 
that  it  has  deservedly  been  ignored  altogether  in  his 
Majesty's  reply.  There  will  be  no  hope  for  China  unless 
and  until  her  leaders  awake  to  the  truth  that  the  real 
danger  to  China  or  any  other  Asiatic  nation  lies  in  its 
obstinate  refusal  or  its  innate  incapacity  to  take  its 
place  in  that  march  of  general  progress  which  is  irre- 
sistibly sweeping  away  all  that  is  opposed  to  its  course. 
Had  China  recognized  this  truth  and  acted  upon  it  in 
the  same  whole-hearted  manner  as  we  have  done,  she 
could  not  possibly  have  been  overtaken  by  a  disaster 
like  that  which  now  hangs  over  her. 

There  is  only  one  diplomatic  journal  in  Japan, 
the  Gaiko  Jiho,  and  its  opinion  as  to  Japan's  atti- 
tude in  the  present  crisis  is  that  it  is  important 
for  the  country  to  choose  one  of  the  three  follow- 
ing-named courses  : 

(1)  To  take  a  similar  stand  with  the  powers  in 
their  concert,  and  to  execute  their  resolution  pas- 
sively. 

(2)  To  propose  to  undertake,  voluntarily,  a 
greater  share  of  work  than  the  other  powers, 
provided  that  tliey  do  not  object  to  it. 

(3)  To  consent  to  undertake  a  greater  share 
after  tbe  other  powers,  in  consequence  of  their 
inability,  begin  to  depend  upon  Japan. 

The  first  is  entirely  opposed  to  the  spirit  of 
this  people,  and  may  be  set  aside  without  com- 
ment. Of  the  second,  it  may  be  said  that  it 
seems  to  be  the  course  which  the  powers  would 
thrust  upon  Japan  ;  and,  in  this  connection,  ref- 
erence may  be  made  to  the  dispatch  from  the 
foreign  community  at  Shanghai,  saying  that  it 
is  the  universal  opinion  there  that  should  Japan 
fail  to  rescue  the  foreigners  in  Peking,  she 
would  be  guilty  of  an  unpardonable  crime 
against  humanity.  The  Japanese  press  strongly, 
and  it  must  be  admitted,  naturally,  protests 
against  this  charge.     Japan  has  already  shown 


her  willingness  to  do  more  than. her  share  ;  but 
the  question  of  rescuing  the  foreigners  in  Pe- 
king cannot  be  solved  by  sentiment  alone — the 
physical  obstacles  are  serious  ;  and  it  is  not  yet 
made  patent  that  Japan  is  bound  to  incur  the 
enormous  pecuniary  expense  and  to  make  the 
necessary  sacrifice  of  human  life  in  accomplish- 
ing that  which  is  as  much  the  duty  of  otliers  to 
do  as  it  is  that  of  Japan.  Indeed,  we  of  tlie 
United  States  are  the  last  to  take  this  position 
against  Japan  ;  and  there  is  a  growing  disposi- 
tion in  Japan,  and  in  Cliina,  too,  to  hold  us 
partly  responsible  for  the  present  distressing 
state  of  affairs.  Posing  as  the  cliampion  of  free- 
dom, liberty,  and  advancing  civilization,  it  was 
our  duty  to  have  aided  the  efforts  made  by  the 
young  Chinese  Emperor,  almost  three  years  ago, 
to  start  his  great  nation  along  the  path  of  prog- 
ress. We  did  nothing  then,  perhaps  because 
we  could  not.  But  he  must  have  been  blind 
indeed  who  did  not  see,  three  months  ago,  the 
grave  menace  that  threatened  the  foreigners  in 
China  ;  and  then  was  the  time  for  us  to  have 
sent  a  few  regiments  to  Taku  and  some  men-of- 
war,  to  be  ready  for  an  emergency.  We  could 
have  done  it  without  arousing  the  jealousy  of 
other  powers  ;   Japan  could  not  have  done  so. 

The  consensus  of  opinion  seems  to  be  in  favor 
of  the  third  line  of  action,  and  encouragement  in 
this  direction  is  found  in  the  assurances  that 
Russia  has  ceased  to  view  Japan's  activity  with 
jealousy.  In  the  early  days  of  the  present  trou- 
ble, Russia  was  inclined  to  view  with  consider- 
able suspicion  Japan's  attitude  ;  but,  seeing  the 
Japanese  forces  cooperating  with  those  of  other 
nations  and  showing  themselves  especially  valiant 
in  the  Taku  engagement,  Russia  seems  to  have 
come  to  understand  the  Japanese  better,  and  the 
firm  policy  of  the  Japanese  Government,  wliich 
has  made  it  possible  for  its  contingent  to  occupy 
an  important  position  among  the  allies,  is  being 
welcomed  by  Russia.  It  is  further  reported  that 
Russia  is  very  anxious  that  Japan  keep  on  in- 
creasing her  strength  ♦in  the  field,  and  declares 
that  Japan  will  ])e  the  only  power  able  to  ma- 
neuver a  large  army  in  China  under  the  existing 
circumstances.  Some  idea  of  the  expense  which 
Japan  is  assuming  in  this  campaign  may  be 
gatliered  from  the  fact  that  it  is  estimated  that, 
for  maintaininfij  one  armv  division  in  Northern 
China  for  tlio  period  of  one  month,  a  sum  of 
about  4,000,000  yen  (say,  two  million  gold  dol- 
lars) will  be  required  ;  and  if,  as  is  more  than 
probable,  another  division  has  to  be  sent,  the  ex- 
pense by  the  end  of  November — and  hostilities 
can  hardly  be  brought  to  a  close  before  that  time 
— will  be  in  the  neigli])orliood  of  twenty  million 
gold  dollars.      Surely,   but  little  complaint  can 
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fairly  be  made  of  Japan's  promptness  I  With 
the  landing  of  the  last  sections  of  the  Hiroshima 
army  division, — which,  by  the  way,  is  organized 
as  a  complete  army  corps  in  every  branch  of  the 
service, — the  Japanese  force  in  China  will  be 
about  22,000  strong,  which  will  be  sufficient  to 
hold  the  situation  at  Tientsin,  but  hardly  enough 
to  effect  the  much-desired  relief  of  the  foreigners 
in  Peking  ;  and  it  is  pleasing  to  note  that  the 
Japanese  Government  has  shown  unmistakable 
evidence  of  its  willingness  to  respond  to  the  man- 
date of  civilization,  with  the  approval  of  the 
world,  in  such  a  manner  as  shall  enable  her  to  do 
the  work  promptly,  thoroughly,  and  efficiently. 

Military  affairs  in  Japan  are  not  more  active 
than  was  to  be  expected.  The  prompt  mobiliza- 
tion of  the  army  division  at  Hiroshima,  and  its 
dispatch  to  China  with  something  of  the  same 
expedition  that  marked  the  action  of  the  authori- 
ties six  years  ago,  is  not  more  than  was  looked 
for  ;  and  it  was  all  done  without  any  of  the  for- 
mer cry  of  *  *  making  the  glory  of  Japan's  arms 
shine  beyond  the  sea."  In  view  of  the  proba- 
bility of  there  being  further  calls  for  troops  for 
China,  it  has  been  decided  to  omit  the  usual  au- 
tumn army  maneuvers.  General  staff  duty  is 
DOW  active  in  barrack  and  armory  inspection, 
and  it  is  likelv  that  at  least  one  more  division 
will  soon  find  itself  receiving  that  practice  in  its 
profession  which  comes  from  an  actual  campaign. 

For  home  defense  nothing  in  the  least  unusual 
is  taking  place,  and  it  is  impossible  for  one  here 
to  ascertain  the  source  of,  or  to  verify,  those 
absurd  rumors  that  appear  in  the  home  papers 
as  to  Japan's  placing  live  torpedoes  in  any  (not 
to  say  all)  of  her  harbors.  The  agents  of  mail 
steamers  have  not  been  notified  of  this,  and  we 
have  yet  to  learn  of  a  "torpedo  pilot"  having 
been  placed  upon  any  vessel  entering  Nagasaki, 
Kobe,  or  Yokohama  harbors.  There  is  consid- 
erable activity  at  the  navy- yards,  but  it  is  of  the 
open  kind  that  is  to  be  expected  when  Japan  is 
working  harmoniously  with  other  powers  in  a 
common  cause.  Tiiere  must  always  be  a  certain 
amount  of  uncertainty  as  to  what  Russia  will  do 
next ;  yet  while  Japan  has  not  diminished  aught 
of  her  watchfulness,  it  does  appear  as  if  there 
were  less  danger  of  friction  between  Russia  and 
Japan  now  than  tliere  has  been  for  many  months, 
although  the  imminence  of  an  outbreak  of  hos- 
tilities between  those  two  nations  which  has  been 
such  a  constant  tlienie  with  the  American  and 
European  papers  has  never  been  evident  to  a 
careful  observer  wlio  is  right  on  the  spot. 

The  authorities  are  urging  upon  tiie  people 
the  importance  of  showing  hospitality  and  af- 
fording all  possible  assistance  to  the  refugees 
who  are  arriving  from  China  in  increasing  num- 


bers. Many  of  the  unfortunates  have  been  la- 
boring hard  in  the  cause  of  their  religion,  while 
others  deserve  no  less  sympathy  for  the  cruel  loss 
inflicted  upon  them  by  the  present  disturbances. 
Some — indeed,  a  goodly  number — were  barely 
able  to  make  their  escape  with  what  they  wore 
on  their  backs  and  carried  in  their  hands,  and 
have  landed  here  in  a  state  of  absolute  distress. 
The  Japanese  press  voices  the  hope  that  the 
government  and  people  will  see  that  these  unfor- 
tunate persons  have  no  cause  to  regret  their 
fleeing  to  these  shores  from  the  scenes  of  blood- 
shed and  pillage  which  are  to  be  met  with  in 
some  parts  of  the  neighboring  empire.  Unfor- 
tunately, this  humanitarian  spirit  is  more  than 
offset  by  the  heartless  spirit  of  pecuniary  greed 
that  possesses  the  hotel- keepers  ;  and  prices  at. 
places  to  which  the  refugees  from  China  would 
naturally  go  are  being  advanced  to  rates  which 
must  deplete  the  slender  purses  of  those  who 
would  pay  if  they  could  ;  the  impecunious  are 
being  cared  for  by  the  charitable  as  well  as  is 
possible. 

The  gist  of  local  politics  is  given  by  the  Japan 
Itmes,  in  the  following : 

While  the  public  attention  is  absorbed  by  the  Chinese 
problem,  an  important  political  development  is  silently 
and  slowly  taking  place  among  us,  which,  when  con- 
summated, will  signalize  the  opening  of  a  new  epoch  in 
the  constitutional  histor}'  of  Japan.  We  mean  the  or- 
ganization of  a  new  political  party  by  Marquis  Ito.  The 
idea  of  forming  a  party  such  as  will  command  the  con- 
fidence of  the  people  and  be  able  to  undertake  the  or- 
ganization of  a  strong  and  efficient  cabinet  has  been  in 
the  mind  of  the  veteran  statesman  ever  since  he  left 
office  just  two  years  ago.  That  he  has  been  steadily 
directing  his  efforts  to  the  realization  of  his  object  must 
have  been  patent  to  anybody  who  has  followed  his  re- 
markable lecturing  tours  throughout  the  country  dur- 
ing the  past  twelve  months — one  of  the  themes  which  he 
dwelt  upon  with  most  emphasis  in  his  speeches  being 
the  necessity  of  a  well-disciplined  and  responsible  party. 

The  offer  of  the  leadership  of  the  Liberal  party 
last  May  was  somewhat  embarrassing  to  the  mar- 
quis; but  he  put  it  aside,  and  now  he  is  about  ready 
to  launch  his  new  party.  The  platform  has  not 
been  published,  but  it  must  not  be  supposed  that 
even  Marquis  Ito  can  lead  the  Japanese  people 
by  the  nose,  and  strong  opposition  to  his  scheme 
is  heard  in  certain  quarters.  It  would  seem  as  if 
the  present  were  an  inopportune  moment  for  mak- 
ing such  a  radical  change  as  this  new  party  con- 
templates ;  but  many  of  the  leading  statesmen 
contend  that  the  necessity  for  party  reformation 
is  so  urgent  as  to  brook  of  no  delay,  even  if  the 
country  be  engaged  in  war,  for  the  attitude  of 
the  new  cabinet  will  be  in  entire  harmony  with 
the  present  plan  of  campaign,  and  its  capacity 
for  handling  matters  of  wide  importance  will  be 
greater  than  that  of  the  present  one. 
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BY  MAJOR  JOHN  H.  PARKER,  39TH  INFANTRY,  U.S.V. 

[Major  Parker,  who  won  great  fame  with  the  machine-guns  in  Cuba,  and  who  wrote  a  graphic  little 
book  entitled  "The  Gatlings  at  Santiago,"  has  now  been  for  some  time  in  the  Philippine  Islands.  He  has  writ- 
ten for  this  magazine  on  previous  occasions,  and  we  have  learned  to  value  very  highly  his  keen  powers  of  observa- 
tion and  his  downright  frankness  and  sincerity.  Just  as  we  were  going  to  press  with  our  August  number,  we 
received  from  him  the  following  manuscript,  mailed  on  June  7  from  his  post  in  the  Philippines.  It  is  not  too 
late  t-o  give  it  to  our  readers  now.  It  may  be  relied  upon  as  representing  things  exactly  as  the  writer  sees  them, 
without  a  suspicion  of  party  bias.  In  a  letter  accompanying  his  article,  Major  Parker  remarks  :  *'In  an  official 
report  of  conditions  in  my  jurisdiction  for  May,  1900,  I  stated  that  not  a  hostile  shot  had  been  fired  therein  since 
February  12,  1900,  and  only  one  breach  of  the  peace  had  been  committed— that  by  a  native,  drunk  on  bino.  I  ad- 
vance the  doubt  whether  a  territory  of  equal  population  could  be  found  in  the  State  of  Kentucky,  for  the  same 
period,  with  as  good  a  record."    Major  Parker  is  now  at  Tanauan,  Batangas  Province,  Luzon. — The  Editor.] 


THE  war  has  become  for  all  practical  purposes 
a  thing  of  the  past.  Travel  is  as  safe 
as  it  was  in  the  West  from  1870  until  the  sup- 
pression of  train- robbing  ;  fields  are  being  culti- 
vated, and  trains  of  pack -ponies  are  carrying  the 
produce  of  tlie  country  to  market.  People  are 
poor,  and  nearly  every  family  wears  mourning  ; 
but  the  clieerfuhiess  of  Oriental  fatalism  tem- 
pers their  grief,  and  the  habits  of  obedience 
formed  during  three  hundred  years  of  slavery 
to  friar,  Church,  State,  and  tax-farmer  have  well 
prepared  them  for  new  masters.  It  is  here  the 
American  must  pause  to  realize  his  own  need  of 
information  on  the  habits  and  ideas  of  these  new 
fellow-citizens,  before  forming  a  judgment  of 
their  chara<;teristics  and  necessities.  The  pre- 
conceived ideas  of  Americans  about  them  are 
nearly  all  wrong. 

1.  Although  they  are  fighting  in  a  manner 
generally  contrary  to  the  laws  of  civilized  war- 
fare, yet  they  are  not  an  uncivilized  people. 

.  They  are  uniformly  polite,  both  to  each  other 
and  to  foreigners  ;  they  are  intelligent,  and  gen- 
erally able  to  read  and  write  ;  they  are  a  very 
religious  people  ;  they  have  always  been  accus- 
tomed to  a  system  of  law  and  legal  settlements  of 
disputes  ;  they  have  produced  generals,  poets, 
lawyers,  painters,  and  business  men  of  recognized 
ability — some  of  world-wide  reputation ;  and 
they  are  eager  to  learn  the  ways  of  advanced 
civilization. 

2.  Like  ourselves,  they  are  a  mongrel  race, 
formed  by  the  survival  of  the  hardest-lived  traits 
in  a  varied  and  cosmopolitian  (Oriental)  ances- 
try. Far  from  being  a  degenerating  race,  they 
are  a  virile,  young,  and  healthy  new  stock,  prob- 
ably destined,  from  their  geographical  position 
and  racial  peculiarities,  to  play  an  important  part 
in  the  great  drama  of  the  proximate  future  in  the 
neighboring  Orient.  Their  race  type  is  to  their 
world  what  that  of  the  Americans  is  to  the  West- 
em  civilization.     Combining  many  of  the  best 


traits  of  their  varied  ancestry,  they  have,  how- 
ever, contracted  the  vices  that  usually  flow 
from  contact  of  feebleness  with  unscrupulous 
strength.  Long  used  to  haughty  dominance, 
they  are  sometimes  servile  ;  never  having  been 
able  to  resist  by  force,  they  have  learned  to  use 
falsehood  and  deception  as  a  shield ;  accustomed 
to  play  an  inferior  part,  their  learning  is  too 
often  superficial.  But  they  are  hospitable,  chari- 
table, musical,  and  ambitious.  Surely,  these  are 
good  traits  on  which  to  build. 

3.  Numerically,  they  are  a  very  strong  race, 
and  they  have  the  richest  garden -spot  of  the 
world  for  their  heritage.  They  are  capable  of 
prolonged  and  sustained  effort,  are  constant  un- 
der reverses,  and  as  industrious  as  the  necessi- 
ties of  their  habitat  require.  With  these  pre- 
mises, the  following  needs  stand  out  saliently,  and 
are  easily  within  the  gift  of  the  American  Gov- 
ernment. 

I.    The  first  and  great  need  is  peace. 

This  means,  not  merely  a  successful  termination 
of  the  existing  strife,  now  practically  suppressed, 
but  the  assured  tranquillity  that  would  come 
from  some  definite,  settled,  and  published  policy. 
In  other  words,  the  intentions  of  the  United 
States  with  reference  to  the  future  government 
of  the  islands  should  be  clearly  and  decisively 
expressed  by  the  supreme  law-making  power.  It 
is  not  enough  for  the  President  to  say  this  or 
that ;  these  people  know  too  well  the  vicissitudes 
of  politics,  and  that  in  matters  of  this  kind  no 
President  is  bound  by  the  personal  statements  of 
his  predecessor,  even  if  that  predecessor  should 
have  been  himself.  But  a  joint  resolution  of 
Congress,  or  an  act  of  Congress,  they  would  un 
derstand  as  a  definite  and  final  statement  of  the 
intentions  of  our  people  toward  them.  They 
would  then,  either  in  joyful  anticipation  or  in 
quiet  resignation  to  the  inevitable,  settle  down  to 
adjust  themselves  to  new  conditions. 

It  is  not  possible  for  them  to  do  this  under 
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present  conditions.  Those  who  are  inclined  to 
be  friendly  to  the  American  rule  fear  that,  in 
case  of  American  withdrawal,  they  would  be- 
come victims  of  the  extremists  ;  while  those  who 
are  fanatically  opposed  to  American  rule  argue 
that,  as  Congress  gives  no  decisive  word,  the 
American  occupation  is  likely  to  soon  end.  They 
argue,  and  rightly,  that  if  we  mean  to  stay,  there 
can  be  no  harm  in  Congress  saying  so,  and  thus 
ending  their  suspense  ;  but  that  so  long  as  the 
Americans  themselves  are  undecided,  the  Fili- 
pinos are  justified  in  pushing  their  contentions. 
They  state  that,  since  the  service  of  the  present 
military  force  of  the  United  States  will  expire 
by  limitation  on  June  30,  1901,  it  is  therefore 
clearly  the  intent  of  Congress  to  give  independ- 
ence at  that  date.  This  uncertainty  of  condi 
tions  retards  business  and  social  interests ;  it 
operates  to  the  detriment  of  everybody  in  the 
islands,  and,  unless  made  necessary  by  exigent 
political  reasons  at  home,  should  be  at  once  end- 
ed by  decisive  and  authoritative  action  on  the 
part  of  Congress. 

II.   A  system  of  public  schools,  with  government 
aid  and  superintendence. 

Under  the  Spanish  rule,  the  friars,  nuns,  and 
priests  did  a  great  deal  in  this  line,  but  at  pres- 
ent there  is  no  organized  system  in  operation. 
The  rifle  may  secure  temporary  cessation  of 
strife  ;  but  the  rifle  is  an  expensive  and  barbarous 
method  of  keeping  the  peace.  It  appeals  to 
the  worst  side  of  human  nature.  The  schqol- 
house,  on  the  other  hand,  brings  domestic  tran- 
quillity through  the  cultivation  of  the  higher  at- 
tributes. Through  education  alone  can  we  hope 
for  any  permanent  tranquillity.  When  we  get 
these  people  educated  to  see  there  is  more  enter 
tainment  in  contesting  an  election — or  other 
principle — in  court  than  by  bullets,  we  shall 
have  made  a  long  step  forward. 

The  country  is  divided  into  municipios^  and 
these  are  divided  into  barrios.  Tanauan,  for  ex- 
ample, is  a  municipio  of  about  60  square  miles, 
divided  into  one  pueblo  and  '26  barrios,  with  a 
total  population  of  20,000.  There  are  27  schools 
in  operation  in  this  municipio  at  the  present  date 
(June,  1900),  with  a  total  attendance  of  1,782. 
But  there  are  no  schoolhouses,  few  books,  and 
no  funds.  The  teachers  are  paid  by  subscrip- 
tion, and  less  than  one-third  of  those  of  school 
age  are  in  attendance.  This  inunicipio  is  far  in 
advance.  Many  have  no  schools  at  all  in  opera- 
tion, and  manv  others  none  outside  of  the  cen 
tral  pueblo. 

Government  aid  should  be  given  in  the  follow- 
iBg  directions  : 

1.   Every  barrio  with  50   pupils  of  school  age 
should  have  a  school,  and  the  teacher  should  be 


partially  paid  by  the  government  of  the  islands 
from  public  revenues.  A  per-diem  allowance 
(Mex.)  of  two  cents  per  pupil  would  be  ample  as- 
sistance in  this  direction,  an  equal  amount  being 
paid  by  the  barrio  or  municipio. 

2.  Every  such  barrio  should  have  a  substantial 
schoolhouse.  The  material  should  be  furnished 
by  the  government,  the  labor  of  construction  by 
the  barrio, 

3.  A  graded  system  of  uniform  text- books 
should  be  supplied  by  the  government — primary, 
intermediate,  and  advanced — at  the  bare  cost  of 
printing,  together  with  all  other  necessary  facili 
ties  in  the  way  of  maps,  globes,  charts,  black- 
boards, etc.  This  supply  should  be  lavish,  and 
should  include  a  good  course  in  the  English  lan- 
guage and  literature. 

4.  A  trained  American  teacher  should  be  in- 
stalled as  superintendent  of  public  instruction  in 
each  municipio.  He  should  establish  the  neces- 
sary schools,  supervise  their  operation,  conduct 
classes  in  English  and  teachers'  institutes,  an^  be 
paid  entirely  by  the  general  government  of  the 
islands. 

This  system  would  necessitate  a  bureau  of 
public  education,  and  would  cost  some  money  ; 
but  it  is  very  much  cheaper  than  military  suppres- 
sion of  Spanish- Malay  insurrections.  The  school- 
house  means  stability,  law,  order,  and  intelligent 
appeal  to  judicial  arbitrament  instead  of  arms. 

III.  Improved  appliances  for  agriculture. 

It  is  positively  pitiable  to  see  the  tools  the  far- 
mers work  with.  Plows,  harrows,  hoes — every- 
thing dates  about  300  b.c.  They  get  less  than 
half  of  the  products  of  the  ground,  owing  to  their 
crude  methods,  and  the  ground  could  be  made, 
by  proper  cultivation,  to  yield  three  times  what  it 
does.  There  is  a  great  market  here  for  Ameri- 
can agricultural  tools.  At  the  same  time  there 
is  a  field  for  the  agricultural  bureau  of  the  gov- 
ernment to  work  in.  The  cocoa  industry  is  much 
troubled  in  some  parts  of  the  islands  by  a  blight 
which  has  its  origin  in  some  kind  of  an  insect. 
A  scientific  study  should  be  made  of  this,  with  a 
view  to  its  prevention,  just  as  the  fruit  industry 
of  northern  New  York  is  constantly  protected  by 
scientific  study  of  conditions.  Similarly,  there  is 
raging  in  southern  Luzon,  and  has  be^n  for 
three  years,  a  pestilence  among  the  cattle.  The 
writer  very  well  remembers  the  **  Texas  Fever" 
plague  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  from  1878  to 
1885.  This  has  been  effectually  rooted  out  by 
scientific  prevention.  The  same  kind  of  work 
should  be  done  here. 

IV.  Facilities  for  tra^isportation  and  communi- 
cation. 

These  are  now  of  the  most  primitive  descrip- 
tion.    There  is  only  one  short  railroad,  and  this 
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does  not  tap  the  richest  part  of  the  island.  The 
most  paying  thing  I  know  of  in  the  way  of  an 
investment  at  tlie  present  time  would  be  a  rail- 
road from  Manila  to  Batangas,  all  easy  country, 
with  few  grades  and  few  bridges,  and  tapping 
the  garden -spot  of  the  island  of  Luzon.  Mili- 
tary telegraphs  are  going  up,  but  commercial 
lines  will  have  to  keep  pace  with  the  develop- 
ment of  the  country.  There  are  along  this  line 
great  forests,  rich  mines,  flourishing  towns,  and 
vast  fertile  fields,  in  a  high  though  crude  state 
of  cultivation.  The  products  are  sugar,  syrup, 
copra,  oranges,  bananas,  tobacco,  lumber,  and 
various  manufactured  articles.  Coal  and  copper 
can  be  found  in  abundance.  The  northern  prov- 
inces are  said  to  present  similar  conditions. 
Such  things  as   electric   and    gas   light   plants, 


street  railroads,  etc.,  must  follow  in  their  turn. 
Water-power  is  frequent,  but  not  utilized. 

V.  Readjustment  of  the  tariff  relations  with  the 
United  States,  so  as  to  draw  these  people  into  more 
intimate  business  relations  with  our  country. 

This  was  illustrated  so  recently  in  the  case  of 
Porto  Rico  that  no  discussion  is  necessary. 

There  are  many  other  much -needed  things  ; 
but  the  above  are  the  most  pressing  needs  of 
these  islands.  Only  one  of  these  can  be  even 
begun  by  the  military  government — the  school 
problem.  This  has  been  begun  ;  locally,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  municipio  cited,  and  in  a  more 
general  manner  by  the  appointment  of  a  suitable 
oflBcer  to  take  charge  of  this  department  and 
elaborate  a  system.  What  can  be  done  by  the 
military  is  being  done  promptly  and  intelligently. 


AMERICA  AND  THE   RECONSTRUCTION    OF 

CHINA. 

BY  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  N.  BREWSTER. 

(Of  the  Hinghua  Mission,  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.) 


IT  is  plain  to  every  man  in  the  street  that  the 
form  of  the  future  government  of  China 
must  be  settled  largely  by  the  powers  that  are 
now  sending  armies  and  fleets  to  save,  if  possi- 
ble, the  lives  of  their  ministers  and  citizens  in 
North  China.  It  is  equally  axiomatic  that  the 
monstrous  abortion  miscalled  a  government  that 
caused  or  permitted  the  present  situation  to  be- 
come possible  will  not  be  continued.  The  Em- 
press Dowager  and  all  her  crowd  of  reactionary, 
learned,  and  venerable  fools  have  numbered  and 
finished  their  own  days.  They  opened  the  cave 
of  iEolus,  and  the  storm  that  burst  forth  will 
sweep  them  off  the  earth. 

But  what  next  ?  There  are  three  possible 
methods  of  procedure  : 

L  Restore  the  rightful  Emperor,  Kuang  Hsii, 
to  the  throne. 

2.  Establish  a  new  dynasty  under  a  protecto- 
rate. 

3.  Partition  the  empire  among  the  powers. 
Of  these  three  plans,  the  first  is  by  far  the  best. 

But  at  present  it  is  not  known  whether  his  Majesty 
is  still  living  or  not.  He  is  in  the  hands  of  his 
bitter  enemies.  We  know  that  these  villains  are 
desperate  and  without  conscience.  There  is  but 
faint  hope  that  he  has  been  spared.  A  large 
number  of  influential  Chinese  and  Manchus  have 
recently  sent  a  joint  petition  to  the  governments 
at  Washington,  London,  and  Tokyo  asking  them 
to  unite  in  an  effort  to  restore  Kuang  Hsii  to  his 


throne.  If  he  is  alive  and  able  to  assume  the  re- 
sponsibility, it  seems  in  every  degree  probable 
that  upon  the  entrance  of  the  allied  arpaies  into 
Peking  this  rightful  ruler  will  be  at  once  restored 
to  power.  Under  such  circumstances,  it  is  prac- 
tically certain  that  his  government  would  be,  for 
a  time  at  least,  largely  dominated  by  foreigners. 
His  ministers  of  state  would  be,  in  part,  carefully 
selected  Western  statesmen.  His  army  and  navy 
would  be  under  foreign  oflScers.  The  finances  of 
the  empire  especially  would  be  in  charge  of 
Western  men.  The  friendly  attitude  of  America 
toward  China  will  tend  to  give  her  citizens  a 
large  proportion  of  these  foreign  officials.  The 
other  nations  will  be  less  jealous  of  Americans 
than  of  Europeans  in  these  places  of  responsibil- 
ity and  trust.  So  it  is  probable  that  America 
will,  if  the  Emperor  is  reinstated,  have  a  large 
share  in  the  reconstruction  of  China. 

When  the  shackles  of  this  medieval  svstem  of 
civil-service  examinations  are  broken,  and  ra- 
tional methods  of  modern  education  are  substi- 
tuted, the  Chinese  will  very  rapidly  learn  to  adapt 
themselves  to  tlie  new  regime.  Within  a  genera-' 
tion  they  may  be  able  to  manage  their  own  in- 
ternal affairs  wiih  little  or  no  foreign  aid. 

The  restoration  of  the  Empej'or  would  be  hailed 
with  delight  by  the  great  mass  of  the  Chinese 
nation.  There  would  be  no  delicate  international 
difficulties  to  adjust.  A  lawful  government 
would    at    once   assume   control.     The   country 
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would  be  saved  from  a  season  of  uncertainty  as 
to  who  is  in  authority,  which  is  so  much  to  be 
dreaded  in  a  semi- civilized  country  like  China. 

But  what  if  tlie  murder  of  Kuang  Hsii  has 
been  added  to  the  long  list  of  the  crimes  of  this 
wicked  Empress?  Then  the  question  of  a  gov- 
ernment established  by  the  powers  for  300,000,- 
000  Chinese  becomes  much  more  complicated. 
There  is  no  living  heir-apparent  except  the  nine- 
year-old  boy  who  was  forced  upon  the  empire 
last  February.  But  as  his  father  is  supposed  to 
be  the  real  head  of  the  Boxer  Society,  and  is 
certainly  in  active  sympathy  with  them,  it  is  en- 
tirely impossible  that  the  allies  should  recognize 
this  little  pretender  as  having  any  claims  to  the 
throne.  It  is  always  a  diflBcult  thing  to  found  a 
new  dynasty  ;  but  in  China  there  are  more  than 
ordinary  obstacles  to  be  overcome.  According 
to  Chinese  belief,  the  Emperor  is  the  Son  of 
Heaven.  He  is  the  father  of  his  people  ;  his 
person  is  sacred.  A  new  man  foisted  upon  the 
empire  by  foreigners  would  not  be  able  to  inspire 
the  reverence  that  the  disciple  of  C'onfucius 
must  have  in  order  to  give  loyal  support  to  his 
sovereign. 

For  the  powers  to  manufacture  a  purely  foreign 
government  and  harmoniously  carry  it  on  from 
Peking,  would  be  a  feat  that  seems  scarcely 
within  the  range  of  possibility  while  human  na- 
ture is  in  its  present  un regenerate  state.  Never- 
theless, a  new  dynasty  might  be  established  un- 
der a  strong  foreign  protectorate.  Where  there 
is  a  will  there  is  generally  a  way.  If  the  powers 
can  agree  among  themselves,  and  will  consult  with 
and  conciliate  the  leading  reformers  and  best  men 
of  the  empire,  it  may  be  possible  to  reconstruct 
the  government  and  hold  the  country  together 
until  it  grows  strong  enougli  to  stand  alone.  It 
would  require  statesmanship  of  the  highest  order, 
and  a  degree  of  unselfishness  that  is  rare  in  tliis 
world.  It  would  be  natural  for  China  and  Europe 
to  turn  to  America  for  mucli  of  the  help  needed 
in  carrying  out  a  plan  like  this.  The  American 
policy  of  the  "open  door''  would  give  confi- 
dence that  such  power  would  not  be  abused  by 
the  government  at  Washington.  It  would  be  a 
new  thing  under  the  sun  to  see  so  vast  a  popula- 
tion governed  even  toniporarily  by  an  ecumenical 
protectorate.  It  looks  Utopian.  It  would  be  a 
magnificent  experiment. 

But  if  the  Emperor  lias  been  made  away  with, 
and  a  new  dvnastv  cannot  be  successful! v  launched 
by  the  allied  powers,  it  seems  there  would  re- 
main but  one  other  alternative — partition.  This 
is  not  what  America  wants.  It  is  not  for  the 
highest  interests  of  China  nor  of  the  world.  It 
would  ultimately  necessitate  great  standing  ar- 
mies, and  expensive  fortifications  along  unnatural 


frontiers.  It  would  make  free  circulation  of 
commerce  difficult,  if  not  impossible.  It  would  in- 
volve a  long  period  of  reconstruction,  when  life 
and  property  would  be  unsafe  all  through  the 
vast  interior.  It  would  be  certain  to  engender 
bitter  race  hatred  and  strife  in  many  sections  of 
the  country.  It  is  by  no  means  a  pleasant  pros- 
pect to  contemplate,  even  from  the  most  opti- 
mistic standpoint.  But  it  is  well  for  America  to 
face  the  possible  necessity  of  being  forced  to  this 
solution  of  the  vexed  problem  of  the  far  East. 

In  case  China  must  be  partitioned,  what  right 
has  America  to  stand  by  and  say  to  the  more 
distant  powers,  '*  You  govern  these  people  while 
I  exploit  them  !"  The  case  was  different  when 
it  seemed  as  though  the  European  nations  were 
about  to  carve  up  China  in  cold  blood,  to  satisfy 
their  own  greed.  Then  it  was  eminently  proper 
for  Secretary  Hay  to  take  the  stand  that  he  did 
last  year,  when  he  insisted  that,  as  America  was 
not  a  party  to  the  proposed  partition,  neither 
would  she  consent  to  being  discriminated  against 
by  the  despoilers.  But  here  we  have  an  alto- 
gether uulooked  for  situation.  The  whole  world 
finds  itself  thrown  upon  the  defensive  by  the 
hostile  act  of  the  government  of  China,  so  called. 
Side  by  side  with  the  other  nations,  an  American 
army  is  marching  to  Peking  to  rescue  her  minis- 
ter and  citizens  from  a  terrible  fate — or,  if  need 
be,  avenge  their  death  by  wiping  out  the  most 
corrupt  and  barbarous  government  of  modern 
times.  A  responsibility  comes  upon  every  one 
of  these  parties  that  has  engaged  in  the  over- 
throw of  the  existing  regime  in  China,  to  aid  in 
establishing  a  new  and  capable  government  in 
the  place  of  the  one  destroyed.  If  the  outcome 
should  make  it  necessary  for  the  powers  to  gov- 
ern China  in  sections,  instead  of  from  a  central 
authority,  America  cannot  honorably  stand  aloof. 
It  will  be  a  stupendous  "white  man's  burden," 
thrown  upon  the  nations  of  the  West.  We  be- 
lieve the  Anglo-Saxon  peoples  are  best  qualified 
for  the  task,  both  by  nature  and  by  training  ; 
and  it  will,  of  necessity,  largely  fall  upon  them. 
It  is  to  be  most  earnestly  hoped  that  the  first  or 
the  second  of  the  plans  outlined  above  will  be 
found  practicable  when  Pekmg  is  entered  by  the 
allied  armies.  But  if  not,  the  contingency  of  par- 
tition must  be  faced.  The  American  people  have 
yet  to  learn  to  shirk  national  responsibility,  when 
forced  upon  them  in  the  unselfish  discharge  of 
duty.  The  dawn  of  the  twentieth  century  is  too 
late  to  begin  to  learn  a  lesson  so  ignoble. 

Whether  the  solution  of  the  Chinese  problem  be 
restoration,  protection,  or  partition,  it  seems  cer- 
tain that  America,  the  newest  world  power,  will 
have  a  leading  part  in  shaping  the  future  of  this 
the  most  ancient  of  empires. 


KING    HUMBERT,   OF   ITALY; 
SKETCH. 


A  CHARACTER 


THE  news  of  the  miink'r  of  the  King  of  Italy 
caiiu'  upon  Kuropu  willi  the  aliock  of  the 
[ji-overbiftl  bolt  from  the  blue.  For  some  time 
jiast  theiv  had  boon  no  manifeslations  of  discon- 
tent. The  recent  general  election  had  resulted 
in  the  return  of  over  a  ImntJred  Socialists  and 
anti-Monarcliit^ts,  which  afiorded  a  free  consti- 
tntional  vent  for  the  popular  dissatisfaction  with 
the  high-handed  actions  of  the  late  ministry,  and 
the  fall  of  General  Pelloux  while  slill  [Mssessing 
a  majority  of  the  Chamber,  and  the  installation 
of  ids  successor,  had  pledged  the  ndnistry  that 
the  n  neon  si  i  tntional  measures  which  were  re- 
sorted to  by  its  predecessor  should  not  ijo  re- 
[leated,  and  had,  it  was  tliouRht,  disarmed  even 
the  most  maJcontent. 

The  King  was  at  Monza,  distriliutinfi  pri/e.«  in 
the  midst  of  an  enthusiaylic  populace.  The 
ct'remony  was  complete,  and  he  was  driving 
away  amid  the  cheers  of  the  niuliiiude,  when 
suddenly  the  assassin  dashed  forward,  s()rang 
npon  the  carriage -steps,  and  fired  in  rapid  snc- 
cession  three  shots,  which  took  fatal  effect.  Italy 
had  lost  its  monarch,  and  the  European  com- 
munity had  received  one  of  those  sudden  and 
violent  blows  which  ait>  fell  fi-oni  the  center  to 
the  circumference,  making  every  crowned  head 
and  ruling  personage  feel  how  frail  is  the  security 
against  the  attack  of  a  determined  assassin.  It 
ia  well  not  to  exaggerate  things  ;  and  the  late 
King  himself  was  the  author  of  a  famous  saying, 
often  quotetl  in  t)ipse  latter  days,  thai  ailempts  at 


assassination  were  among  the  inevitable  risks  of 
his  profession.  He  nttered  tluR  bnu  nmt  after  the 
failure  of  the  second  attempt,  when  he  received 
the  congratulations  of  his  courtiors  with  charac- 
teristic nonchalance. 

Monarchs  and  all  those  who  tower  head  and 
shoulders  above  the  dead-level  of  the  multitude 
are  liecome  targets  not  merely  for  the  marksmen 
of  discontent,  but  for  the  anarchist  and  the  mad- 
man, II  is  one  of  the  penalties  of  being  con- 
spicuous. There  is  no  khaki  for  monarchs  and 
for  presidents  :  and  the  marvel  is.  considering 
the  notoriety  which  alUohes  to  successful  aiwassi- 
natiou,  that  attempts  are  not  much  more  fre- 
quent. No  doubt  thiM-e  are  a  great  many  more 
than  the  world  ever  heai-s  of;  for-il  is  only 
when  they  get  so  far  as  to  acttifllly  occur  in  pub- 
lic that  the  press,  that  sounding-board  of  civili 
zation,  spreads  the  eclio  of  the  shot  throughout 
the  land  until  there  is  not  a  village  or  hamlet  in 
Kiirope  which  is  not  all  agog  with  the  news  of 
the  latest  crime  meditated  againsl  the  ruler  of  a 
people.  The  last  previous  attempt  of  the  kind, 
which  was  fortunately  iinsuecessfnl,  was  that  in 
which  crany  Sipido  attempted  to  kill  tlie  Prince 
of  AVales  ;  hut  the  last  gi-ejil  tragedy  in  which 
the  assassin  was  succesi^ful  was  that  of  the  Em- 
press of  Austria — a  lady  against  whom  even  her 
murderer  could  allege  ncilliing  except  that  she 
belonged  to  the  royal  caste,  and  challenged  de- 
struclion  as  an  emblem  of  the  social  order  which 
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When  the  first  attempt  was  made  to  kill  King 
Hambert  by  Passanante  at  Naples,  shortly  after 
his  accession  to  the  throne,  the  would-be  mur- 
derer sprang  upon  the  steps  of  the  carriage,  dag- 
ger in  hand,  and  struck  what  he  hoped  would 
be  a  fatal  blow  at  the  King^s  person.  Signer 
Cairoli  flung  himself  between  the  King  and  his 
assailant,  and  received  in  his  shoulder  the  blow 
which  was  meant  for  Humbert's  heart.  From 
that  day,  whenever  the  King  drove  abroad  in 
Home,  he  always  rode  in  a  lofty  phaeton,  the 
steps  of  which  were  carefully  folded  up  so  as  to 
provide  no  foothold  for  any  assassin  who  at- 
tempted to  repeat  the  crime  of  Passanante.  A 
very  striking  feature  of  Rome  was  the  King's 
an ti -assassination  phaeton  ;  for  whereas,  in  the 
ordinary  victoria  or  landau,  the  seat  is  very  lit- 
tle raised  above  the  axle,  the  King  in  his  phae- 
ton was  so  high  up  in  the  air  as  to  be  quite  inac- 
cessible to  any  sudden  attack.  Possibly  if  the 
King  had  used  his  phaeton  at  Monza,  he  would 
have  foiled  the  attack  of  Bressi.  As  it  is,  the 
throne  has  been  vacated,  one  more  monarch's 
scalp  has  been  added  to  the  gory  bead-roll  of  the 
assassin  ;  and  a  shudder  of  added  unrest,  dis- 
quietude, and  uneasiness  has  been  contributed  to 
a  situation  already  the  reverse  of  attractive  to 
persons  of  nervous  temperament. 

Di  mortuis  nil  nisi  honum  is  not  a  maxim 
which  needs  to  be  invoked  in  order  to  secure 
silence  as  to  the  deeds  of  the  dead  monarch.  He 
was  neither  a  bad  man  nor  a  bad  king.  He  was, 
in  many  respects,  an  unobjectionable  monarch. 
It  may  be  objected  that  the  present  time  is  one 
in  which  it  is  impossible  to  tolerate  mediocrities 
on  the  throne.  But  King  Humbert  couid  never  • 
claim  to  rank  among  the  great  sovereigns  of  his 
time. 

Personally  lie  always  displayed  the  courage  of 
his  house.  Those  who  knew  him  maintain  that 
hu  was  a  born  fatalist,  with  a  rooted  disbelief 
in  the  possibility  of  individual  action  or  personal 
will  operating  as  material  factors  in  the  evolu- 
tion of  events.  When  he  saw  his  duty  clearly, 
he  did  it  with  all  the  unconcern  of  a  soldier  or- 
dered into  battle.  When  the  cholera  was  raging 
at  Naples,  he  visited  the  patients  in  the  cholera 
hospitals,  paying  no  regard  to  tli^  warnings  and 
protests  of  those  wlio  considered  that  he  was  un- 
duly jeopardizing  the  life  of  the  King  of  Italy 
In  all  similar  circumstances  when  the  question 
was  personal,  and  wlion  the  duty  of  the  man,  the 
soldier,  and  tlie  sovereign  was  clear  and  unmis- 
takable, he  faced  death  with  indiiference  ;  nor  is 
there  any  proof  tliat  the  repeated  attenipts  of  the 
assassin  in  the  slightest  degree  affected  his  nerve. 

In  matters  political  he  did  not  display  the  same 
intrepidity  ;    he  was,   indeed,  cautious  almost  to 


the  verge  of  timidity.  There  is  a  curioits  anec- 
dote of  the  excessive  precautions  which  he  took 
before  venturing  to  substitute  his  own  arms  for 
those  of  Pope  Pius  IX.  on  the  Palace  of  the  Qui- 
rinal.  The  royal  residence  in  the  capital,  like 
most  of  the  other  public  buildings  occupied  by 
the  Italian  Government,  at  one  time  belonged  to 
the  Vatican.  The  statues  of  the  Apostles  still 
adorn  the  walls  of  the  QuirinaJ,  and  an  inscrip- 
tion dating  from  Papal  times  still  reminds  the 
passerby  of  its  original  owners.  But  the  King, 
while  tolerating  the  Apostles  and  the  inscription, 
resented  the  presence  of  the  Pontifical  arms  of 
Pio  Nono.  One  fine  day  a  fire  was  reported  in 
the  palace,  and  flames  were  seen  to  be  bursting 
from  a  small  window  immediately  below  the  ob- 
jectionable carving.  They  were  extinguished 
without  diflBculty,  but  not  before  the  smoke  and 
flames  had  blackened  and  disfigured  the  Papal 
coat-of  arms.  This  being  the  case.  King  Hum- 
bert ordered  their  removal  and  substituted  his 
own.  But  before  the  new  coat  of- arms  was  in 
its  place,  all  Rome  was  laughing  over  the  story 
that  the  King  had  arranged  the  fire  in  order  to 
afford  him  an  excuse  for  his  action.  A  small 
bonfire  was  made  in  the  room  immediately  below 
the  coat-of-arms,  with  the  express  purpose  of 
affording  an  excuse  for  the  alteration  which  the 
King  did  not  feel  himself  strong  enough  to  make 
of  his  own  motion.  It  is  added  that  this  coat- 
of-arms  is  the  one  solitary  outward  and  visible 
sign  of  his  presence  in  Rome. 

He  has  been  sincerely  free  from  the  mania 
which  possessed  so  many  of  the  rulers  of  the 
Eternal  City  to  perpetuate  their  memories  by  the 
erection  of  great  buildings  and  splendid  monu- 
ments, or  the  construction  of  public  works.  He 
built  nothing,  he  repaired  nothing,  and  he  passed 
away,  after  his  twenty  years'  reign,  leaving  noth- 
ing behind  to  commemorate  his  presence  in  the 
City  of  the  Caesars.  This  was  characteristic  of 
the  man.  He  was  singularly  free  from  all  love 
of  ostentation  or  parade.  He  was  a  simple  man 
^.—simple  in  his  tastes,  and  never  so  pleased  as 
when  he  could  escape  from  his  palace  and  his 
court  and  betake  himself  to  his  favorite  pastime 
of  the  Piedmontese  hunter.  Although  King  of 
Italy,  he  was  always  Piedmontese,  loving  to  talk 
in  the  Piedmontese  dialect  so  much  that  the  ten- 
ure of  the  Giolletti  Ministry  was  regarded  as  per- 
ceptibly more  secure  because  Giolletti  was  one  of 
the  few  Italian  premiers  who  could  talk  to  the 
Kino:  in  his  own  patois. 

He  had  behind  him  no  such  record  as  that 
which  endeared  Victor  Emmanuel  to  the  hearts  of 
his  subjects.  Neither  in  private  nor  in  public 
did  he  display  those  traits  which  captivate  the 
fancy  of  the  multitude.     The  Roman  populace. 
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reared  in  traditions  of  pub- 
lic mtiniticenoe  and  impe- 
rial and  Pontifical  splendor, 
never  took  kindly  to  the 
retiring  monarch,  who  was 
only  too  giftti  to  be  relieved 
from  participation  in  the 
pomp   and    ceremonies    of 


this 


His 


■orid. 


liv 


the 


si  looting-  box  i 
hills,  to  wliich  he  repaired 
whenever  exigencies  of 
state  afforded  liim  siifHcient 
ieisui-e  to  forget  that  lie 
was  a  kinn  and  only  re- 
member the  ploaaiires  of 
the  cliasu  and  the  joys  of 
outdoor    life.      He    canted 


this  to  s 


Lvoid  those  occa- 
sions of  local  popular  cele- 
brations at  which  it  is  the 
experience  of  nionarchs  to 
be  displayed  as  jiart  of  the 
insignia  of  the  nation.  By 
this  means,  he  indeed  es- 
caped a  good  deal  of  the 
boredom  which  afflicts  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  who 
goes  through  this  royal  pa- 
rade with  eNcmplaiy  punc- 
tualilv  and  patience.  But 
it  is  doubtful  whethei',  on 
the  whole,  it  was  good  busi- 
ness for  the  monarchy. 

The  King  was  an  ex- 
cellent man  of  business. 
His  civil  list  was  large, 
and,    ill    addition    to   the 


1  lig 


,  he  V 


:  pos- 


sessor of  immense  estates 
in  Piedmont,  and  not  less  extensive  properties  in 
other  parts  of  Italy.  These  domains  were  ad- 
ministered with  economy  and  ability  when  the 
Italian  finances  were  in  disorder  and  more  or 
less  confusion  reigned  in  the  other  dejiartmenta 
of  state.  It  used  to  be  a  standing  joke  in  Italy 
that  the  only  ministry  that  was  flourishing  was 
the  "Ministry  of  the  Koyal  Domains."  The 
savings  of  the  King  are  said  to  have  been  great ; 
and  it  was  a  popular  opinion  in  Italy  that  his  ac- 
cumulated wealth  was  invested  in  the  Bank  of 
England.  Hence,  when  applications  were  made, 
as  they  always  are  made,  from  time  to  time,  by 
impecunious  persons  and  institutions  for  subsi- 
dies from  the  royal  coffers,  the  refusal  was  justi- 
fied on  the  gi'ound  that  the  last  penny  had  been 


sent  to  the  Bank  of  England,  and  that  there  was 
nothing  left  to  give  away.  What  truth  there  is 
in  this  popular  legend,  who  can  sav  ? 

The  first  business  of  the  King  on  rising  every 
morning,  which  he  punctually  did  at  B  o'clock 
when  he  was  in  Home,  was  to  attend  to  the  man- 
agement of  his  own  private  business.  The  early 
hours  of  the  morning  were  spent  with  his  secre- 
tary atlen<Jing  to  all  the  details  of  his  private 
property.  After  attending  to  his  own  affaire,  he 
spent  an  hour  before  breakfast  in  bis  grounds  in 
the  company  of  his  dogs,  or  in  visiting  his  sta- 
bles ;  for  bo  was  ever  more  at  home  with  horses 
and  dogs  than  with  ministers  and  courtiers.  At 
St  o'clock  !ie  took  his  fii-st  breakfast.  After  this 
he  received  his  ministers  of  state,  who  submitted 
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to  him  documents  and  dispatches,  and  discussed 
with  him  such  affairs  as  necessitated  his  personal 
intervention.  He  usually  lunched  with  the 
Queen,  but  only  if  she  was  alone  ;  for  if,  as  was 
often  the  case,  she  had  invited  many  of  her  mu- 
sical and  artistic  friends,  he  preferred  lunch ir?g 
with  the  gentlemen  of  his  household.  After 
lunch  he  would  sleep  for  an  hour,  and  in  the 
afternoon  would  drive  in  his  high-seated  phaeton, 
of  which  I  have  already  spoken.  He  was  a  man 
of  exceeding  regularity  of  habit,  and  this  charac- 
teristic governed  his  afternoon  drive.  He  seldom 
or  never  varied  from  his  accustomed  routes,  of 
which  there  were  two.  One  was  over  the  sum- 
mit of  Mount  Janiculmn,  and  the  other  through 
the  well-known  Borghese  Gardens. 

In  the  evening  he  dined  quite  simply  in  the 
Quirinal,  for  he  was  very  little  given  to  royal 
feasting.  Tiie  Queen,  who  is  devoted  to  music, 
had  organized  a  famous  quartet  and  quintet, 
which  discoursed  sweet  inusic  in  the  palace. 
But  King  Humbert  had  no  taste  for  music,  either 
vocal  or  instrumental,  and  where  the  music  was 
there  the  King  was  absent. 

He  was  a  man  without  anv  literarv  tastes,  who 
seldom  or  never  read  any  books,  and  took  abso- 
lutely no  part  in  the  intellectual  movement  of 
modern  Italy.  Neither  had  he  any  taste  for  the 
drama.  It  was  said  of  him  that  he  never  en- 
tered the  theater  in  his  life  ;  but  this  is  an  ex- 
aggeration, for  upon  ceremonial  occasions  he  has 
entered  the  roval  box.  One  of  these  rare  visits 
was  made  recently  when  the  production  of  Signor 
Verdi's  *  *  Falstaff  "  was  made  the  occasion  of  a 
national  demonstration.  The  King  was  present 
in  the  royal  box,  and  the  performance  from  the 
beginning  was  an  immense  success.  When  tlie 
second  act  was  over,  the  King  said  :  "There  is 
now  no  doubt  as  to  the  success  of  the  piece  ;  let 
us  send  for  Signor  Verdi "  (an  act  of  homage 
which  was  usually  paid  to  the  successful  author 
only  at  the  end  of  the  play).  Verdi  was  duly 
sent  for,  and  when  he  appeared  in  the  royal  box 
the  unprecedented  honor  of  a  summons  before 
the  close  of  the  performance  was  enthusiastically 
applauded  as  testifying  to  tlie  honor  in  which 
the  King  held  the  composer.  The  approval 
which  signalized  the  summons  to  the  royal  box 
was  considerablv  abated  when  tlie  curtain  rose 
for  the  third  act  and  it  was  discovered  that  the 
King  had  left  the  theater.  He  had  anticipated 
the  call  to  the  author  simply  in  order  to  escape 
from  a  pcformance  which  bored  him. 

Late  in  the  evening,  l)et\veen  10  and  11  o'clock, 
the  King  was  nearly  always  to  be  met  driving  in 
the  first  pneumatic- tired  vdiicle  seen  in  Rome  to 
visit  the  lady  to  wliom  he  remained  devoted 
before   and    after    his    marriage    with    touching 


fidelity.  King  Humbert  was  not  like  his  father, 
King  Victor  Emmanuel,  whose  illegitimate  off- 
spring added  so  considerably  to  the  population 
of  Italy  that  a  witty  Italian  once  maliciously  re- 
marked, when  the  French  were  deploring  the 
continuous  diminution  in  their  population,  that 
the  best  service  Italy  could  do  to  France  would 
be  to  lend  her  Victor  Emmanuel  for  a  time.  Con- 
temporary history  is  always  busy  with  the  amours 
of  monarchs  ;  but  King  Humbert,  if  he  has  not 
altogether  escaped  an  entry  in  the  chronique  scan- 
daleuse  of  his  time,  is  regarded  as  exceptional 
among  monarchs  for  the  fidelity  of  his  relations 
to  the  woman  of  his  affections.  That  that  woman 
was  not  his  lawful  spouse  was,  perhaps,  not  al- 
together the  unnatural  consequence  of  his  posi- 
tion. When  at  the  age  of  twenty -four  he 
married  his  cousin,  the  present  Queen,  there  was 
no  pretense  of  denying  the  fact  that  the  marriage 
was,  like  most  royal  marriages,  a  mariage  de  con- 
venance.  It  was  necessary  for  the  dynasty  that 
a  legitimate  heir  should  be  born  to  the  throne, 
and  for  one  year  King  Humbert  and  his  wife 
continued  in  conjugal  relations.  The  fruit  of 
this  union  was  the  Prince  of  Naples,  who  has 
now  succeeded  his  father  as  Victor  Emmanuel  III. 
After  that  year,  the  primary  purpose  of  the  mar- 
riage having  been  accomplished,  it  was  under- 
stood that  while  the  King  and  Queen  remained 
good  friends,  lived  in  the  same  palace,  and  al- 
ways kept  up  appearances,  they  lived  their  own 
lives,  and  went  their  own  ways.  The  Queen, 
highly  educated,  esthetic,  lived  in  a  world  of 
ideals,  into  which  her  husband,  simple  hunts- 
man, soldier,  and  sovereign,  never  entered. 
^The  extraordinary  and  unshaken  hold  which  a 
lady  12  years  his  senior  was  able  to  maintain 
over  the  King  to  the  last  is  a  subject  of  universal 
comment  in  Italy.  But  upon  this  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  dwell. 

As  a  king,  Humbert  has  been  praised  by  one 
party  on  the  ground  of  his  scrupulous  attach- 
ment to  the  oath  which  he  swore  to  the  constitu- 
tion, and  by  others  he  has  been  blamed  not  the 
less  severelv  for  his  refusal  to  exercise  those 
powers  with  which  the  constitution  armed  the 
sovereign  of  Italy.  Leading  Italian  statesmen 
maintained  that  the  King  had  reduced  the  func- 
tions of  a  constitutional  sovereign  to  a  mere  fig- 
urehead, and  they  were  interested  in  the  method 
by  which  the  Queen  has  contrived  to  use  her  in- 
fluence to  facilitate  the  working  of  the  British 
Constitution.  If  only,  they  said.  King  Hum- 
bert had  been  as  much  a  sovereign  as  Queen 
Victoria,  many  of  the  difficulties  which  aflBict 
modern  Italy  might  have  been  easily  and  expedi- 
tiously removed.  The  King,  however,  until  the 
latter  days  of  the  Pelloux  Ministry,  remained  a 
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ministers  objected,  preferring  th&t  the  amnesty 
should  be  postponed  till  the  end  of  twelve 
months.  In  the  meantime,  there  sprang  up  an 
agitation  accompanied  with  considerable  demon- 
strations of  passion,  which  had  this  result,  that 
when  the  twelve  months  expired  ministers  main- 
tained that  it  was  impossible  to  grant  the  am- 
nesty, as  it  would  seem  to  have  the  appearance 
of  capitulation  under  dictation.  Hence  fresh 
bad  blood,  ill-feeling,  and  unrest,  which  might 
have  been  avoided  had  the  King  ventured  to 
ssBert  his  influence  in  the  direction  of  mercy. 

This,  however,  is  attributed  by  some  critics  to- 
bis  constitutional  fatalism.  He  was  never  con- 
vinced that  any  action  would  alter  things  much 
either  way  ;  ami.  as  it  was  not  clearly  his  duty  as- 
a  soldier  and  a  King  to  insist  upon  his  own  views, 
he  fell  back  upon  the  advice  of  his  ministers- 
and  left  the  responsibility  with  them.  "The  only 
initiative  he  ever  displayed  in  aflaira  of  state." 
said  ash  rewd  oljserver,  ' '  was  the  initiative  of  nega- 
tion. No  one  could  say  that  he  would  do  nothing 
with  a  more  imperturbable  and  immovable  deci- 
sion."    He  was  a  negative  King  from  first  to  last. 


strictly  constitutional  sovereign.  As  minister  suc- 
ceeded minister,  whether  Piedmontese  or  Sicilian, 
he  found  in  the  King  a  purely  negative  support. 

Only  in  the  latter  days  of  the  Pelloux  Minis- 
try, when  General  Pelloux  executed  what  was 
practically  a  Parliamentary  eoup  d'Stat,  and  met 
obstruction  by  arbitrary  decrees  which  the  Su- 
preme Court  subsequently  declared  to  be  illegal, 
did  the  King  extend  his  negative  support  to 
quasi- unconstitutional  action.  He  believed,  no 
doubt,  that  it  was  the  only  way  out  of  an  impasse, 
and  he  also  hoped  that  when  the  general  election 
took  place  it  would  prove  that  the  electorate  ap- 
proved of  the  action  of  the  ministry. 

"When  the  result  was  made  known  that  the 
Socialists  and  an  ti- Monarchical  party  had  in- 
creased their  strength  to  a  hundred  members  in 
the  new  Parliament,  the  Kings  confidence  in 
General  Pelloux  disappeared  ;  and  it  is  said 
that  it  was  the  consciousness  of  this  loss  of  the 
royal  confidence  which  led  to  the  resignation  of 
General  Pelloux  before  any  proof  had  been  af- 
forded that  he  had  lost  the  support  of  a  majority 
of  the  new  Parliament.  One  case  in  which  the 
King  would  have  acted  more  wisely  if  he  had 
followed  his  own  impulse  was  that  of  the  am- 
nesty of  those  who  were  convicted  for  participa- 
tion in  the  bread  riots  some  years  ago.  The 
King,  it  was  believed,  was  in  favor  of  giving  a 
general  amnesty  at  the  end  of  six  months.      His 
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But  if  this  was  true  in  home  afiairs,  it  did  not 

characterize  liie  foreign  policy.  Tlie  Triple  Al- 
liance entered  into  shortly  after  his  accession  to 
the  throne  was  liis  policy  as  much  as  that  of 
Crispi,  and  ho  has  adhered  to  it  with  unswerving 
resolution  thi-ough  good  and  ill  report.  "With 
equal  tenacity  he  has  maintained  a  policy  of  arma- 
ments which  was  a  coi-oUary  of  tlie  policy  of  the 
Triplice.  It  was  tn  his  reign  also  tliat  Italy  em- 
barked upon  her  ill-fated  policy  of  colonial  ad- 
venture in  the  Red  Sea,  the  collapse  of  which,  at 
the  fatal  battle  of  Adowa,  will  be  remembered  as 
one  of  the  catastrophes  of  his  reign.  That  it  did 
not  convince  him  that  a  policy  of  expansion  was 
a  mistake  for  Italy,  may  be  assumed  from  the 
fact  that  when  the  scramble  for  China  was  ini- 
tiated by  his  ally,  the  Kaiser,  the  Italian  Gov- 
ernment showed  a  strong  disposition  lo  press  for 
the  cession  of  Chinese  territory  ;  and  even  in  the 
last  days  of  his  reign,  his  government  showed  a 
disposition  to  take  part  in  the  international  cru- 
sade against  China. 

In  Italian  [wlitics  the  question  of  Rome 
dominates  everything.  It  was  llie  Roman  ques- 
tion and  the  need  for  safeguarding  Italy  against 
an  attack  from  b'rance  for  the  purpose  of  i-eiistab- 
lishing  the  temporal  power  which  forced  Italy 
into  the  Triple  .Alliance.  Nothing  has  been 
done  to  effect  an  arrangement  between  the  Vati- 
can and  the  Qiiirinal  ;  but,  the  healing  influence 
of  time  has  told  in  favor  of  Italy,  and  Victor 
Emmanuel  III.  succeeds  to  relations  with  tlie  Pope 
much  leas  strained  than  those  which  prevailed  at 
the  death  of  his  grandfather.  On  the  wiiole. 
King  Humbert  has  not  conferred  any  great  and 
signal  advantage  to  the  kingdom  over  which  he 
had  been  called  to  reign.  Neither,  on  the  other 
hand,  with  the  exception  of  the  misfortune  in 
Abyssinia  and  the  continual  drain  tipon  her 
economic  resources  entailed  by  tiie  armaments 
necessary  to  a  member  of  the  Triple  Alliance, 
will  his  nafne  be  associated  with  any  national 
misfortune.      As  a  soldier  ho  did  his  duty  brave- 
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that  the  King  had  said  :  "  If  you  want  anything 
like  that  to  be  done,  let  me  abdicate  and  my  suc- 
cessor will  have  less  scruples  than  myself." 

The  Prince  was  reported,  not  unnaturally,  per- 
haps, to  have  expressed  very  strong  opinions 
against  Crispi  at  the  time  of  the  disaster  in 
Abyssinia.  But  for  the  moat  part  he  has  kept 
himself  out  of  politics,  and  tlie  world  waits  with 
interest  not  unmixed  with  curiositv  to  see  the 
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Montenegro,  a  beautiful  wo- 
man, simple  and  unostenta- 
tious, who  was  little  qualiQed 
by  tier  training  in  tlie  moun- 
tain hamlet  of  Cettinge  to 
play  tlie  rdle  of  a  great  Eu- 
ropean queen.  Tiie  mar- 
riage, unfortunately,  lias  not 
been  blessed  by  offspring,  so 
tliat  in  case  of  the  demise  of 
Victor  Emmanuel  III.  tlie 
crown  would  pass  to  his 
cousin,  the  Duke  d'Aosta, 
the  son  of  King  Amadeus  of 
Spain,  who  married  a  sister 
of  the  Duke  of  Orleans.  The 
Duke  d'Aosta  is  an  artillery 
officer  of  commanding  pres- 
ence and  of  considerable 
oratorical  ability.  He  has  a 
family, — b  o  t  h  sons  and 
daugliteis, — so  that,  even  in 
the  case  of  another  catas- 
trophe, the  succession  is  secured.  The  younger 
brother  of  the  Duke  d'Aosta,  the  Duke  of 
Abruzzi.  is  in  the  arctic  regions,  on  his  way  to 
the  north  pole. 

King  Humbert's  assassin  was  an  Italian,  as 
was  also  the  assassin  of  the  Empress  of  Austria. 
His  crime,  whether  prompted  by  the  frenzy  of 
an  individual  or  by  a  criminal  conspiracy,  will 
be  inevitably  attributed  to  political  motives,  and 
will  tend  naturally,  although  il logically,  to 
strengthen  the  reaction  against  the  Republican 
and  Socialist  parties  in  Italy.  Tho  Conservatives, 
who  lost  ground  badly  at  the  last  election,  will 
exploit  the  crime  of  Monza  to  the  uttermost,  de- 
claring that  it  is  the  natural  outcome  of  the 
teachings  of  their  political  opponents.  Thia 
may  be  true  or  it  may  be  false,  but  it  will  be 
used  imsparingly  by  the  Conservatives  of  Italy. 
The  crime  of  the  assassin  will  probably  tend  to 
defeat  its  own  ends  by  strengthening  the  hold  of 
the  dynasty  upon  the  population,  which,  whether 
it  be  republican  or  monarchist,  has  little  sym- 
pathy with  political  murder. 

Although  the  sad  event  cast  a  gloom  over  Eu- 


rope, and  led  to  the  canceling  of  the/i*/es  and 
popular  entertainments  which  were  arranged  in 
Paris  in  honor  of  the  Shah  and  the  Inter-Parlia- 
mentary Conference,  it  was  not  expected  to  have 
any  immediate  political  results.  It  may  increase 
the  clamor  for  I'epressive  legislation  ;  and  some 
French  journalists  are  already  using  it  in  order 
to  upbraid  tho  Italian  Government  for  refusing 
to  support  the  demand  for  exceptional  measures 
of  international  repression  against  the  modern 
Thugs.  \V'hat  is  too  probable  is  that  the  crime 
is  oidy  tho  latest  illustration  of  the  lawless  spirit 
of  violence  which  is  abroad  in  the  earth  at  the 
present  time.  The  attack  u[>ou  the  Dutch  re- 
publics is  one  illustration  of  this  spirit ;  the  assas- 
sination of  the  King  is  another.  We  are  far  from 
seeing  the  enA  of  the  unchaining  of  the  spirit 
which  makes  the  will  of  the  individual  or  of  the 
nation  the  sole  law  of  right  or  wrong,  and  jnsti- 
fiea  an  attack  upon  the  government  of  a  state  or 
the  life  of  a  sos'ereign  on  the  ground  that  either 
one  or  tho  other  stands  in  the  way  of  the  imme- 
diate realization  of  ambitious  or  of  aspirations 
which  cannot  be  gratified  within  the  limits  of  law. 
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COLLIS  P.  HUNTINGTON,  who  died  at 
Raquette  Lake  on  August  13,  probably 
did  greater  things  and  more  of  them  in  the  stren- 
uous work  of  exploiting  the  material  resources 
of  America  than  any  other  man.  "When  the  end 
suddenly  came,  he  was  still  in  harness  and  about 
to  undertake  enterprises  of  even  greater  magni- 
tude ;  but  he  was  already  the  absolute  master 
of    the   greatest    transoortation    system    in    the 


world— the  Southern  Pacific,  with  9,604  miles  of 
track  and  al>o«t  5,01)0  miles  of  steamship  lines, 
earning  $60,000,000  annually.  He  and  his  as- 
sociates had  reduced  the  time  from  New  York 
to  ^^an  Francisco  from  six  months  to  six  days, 
and  of>ened  to  civilization  a  region  producing 
most  of  the  wheat  and  corn  in  America,  and 
more  gold  and  silver  than  any  other  fields,  save 
possibly  in  South  Africa,  in  tlie  world  ;  he  had 
brouglit  a  hamlet  of  five  houses  at  Newport 
Xews,  Va. ,  to  a  city  of  2j,  000  inhabitants,  with 
the  largest  shipyards  in  the  country,  and  with  an 
export  trade  threatening  the  commercial  inter- 
ests of  New  York  City. 

In  1835,  at  fourteen  years  of  age,  Huntington 
mode  a  bargain  wilh  liis  father,  a  small  farmer 


in  Connecticut,  allowing  the  boy  to  work  for  his 
own  living,  and  freeing  him  from  the  legal  farm 
apprentices!)  ip,  whicli  lasted  to  manhood.  There 
were  nine  children  in  the  Huntington  household, 
Collis  being  the  fiftc;  and  though  the  family 
was  a  good  one,  descended  from  a  signer  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  of  that  name,  the 
utmost  prudence  on  the  part  of  the  eider  Hunt- 
ington could  not  more  than  make  ends  meet. 
In  the  first  year  of  his  freedom,  the  enterprising 
youngster  made  a  gross  sum  of  $84  in  addition 
to  his  board  and  his  clothing  ;  and  he  saved 
every  cent  of  the  $84,  and  embarked  in  trade 
with  this  capital,  Fii-st,  he  bought  a  stock  of 
cheap  clocks,  and  peddled  them  off  in  the  Con- 
necticut towns.  Then  he  extended  liis  itinerant 
trading  to  New  York,  and  purchased  stock  there 
which  he  disposed  of  in  journeys  through  the 
Southern  States.  The  Yankee  boy  had  a  fine 
taste  for  a  bargain,  and  with  it  the  imagination 
which  enabled  him  to  create  the  situation  for 
many  bargains. 

He  was  successful  enough  in  his  peddling  to 
provide  means  for  stocking  a  general  store,  in 
partnership  with  his  bi-other,  and  this  concern 
was  established  in  Oneonta,  N.  Y.,  in  1844.  In 
September  of  the  same  year  Collis  Huntington 
paid  a  visit  to  his  old  Connecticut  Jiome  and 
married  a  former  schoolmate.  Miss  Elizabeth  T. 
Stoddard.  This  lady  had  the  thoroughbred 
traits  of  good  ancestry,  and  seems  to  have  been  a 
proper  mate  for  such  an  eager,  vigorous  spirit ; 
Mr,  Huntington,  in  paying  a  trihute  to  her  devo- 
tion and  helpfulness  in  the  days  of  the  early 
struggles,  tells  how  she  got  ready  to  make  the 
overland  journey  to  California — a  six  months' 
aflair  then — on  two  hours'  notice.  " 

Soon  there  began  to  come  to  the  "general 
store  "  at  Oneonta  rumors  of  the  great  things 
doing  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  Huntington 
quickly  decided  to  become  an  Argonaut.  In  1848 
he  sent  a  quantity  of  trading  supplies  to  Cali- 
fornia by  way  of  the  Horn,  and  the  following 
year  himself  went  westward  by  way  of  the  Istli- 
nms  of  Panama.  So  many  prospectoi'S  suddenly 
accumulated  at  the  isthmus  that  the  shipping 
facilities  of  the  Pacific  were  inadequate  to  keep 
the  relay  station  clear,  and  Huntington's  party 
was  foreed  to  wait  three  months.  The  Oneonta 
man  had  brought  along  his  cash  capital  of  $1,200, 
however,  and  he  immediately  began  a  business 
of  iransporiiag  men  and  supplies  across  the  isth. 
mus,  with  the  result  of  increasing  this  fund  to 
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$5,000  by  the  time  he  found  a  California-bound 
ship  with  room  on  it.  Working  his  way  before 
the  mast,  he  voyaged  to  San  Francisco.  Not 
liking  the  looks  of  things  here,  he  proceeded  to 
Sacramento,  and  after  a  brief  fit  of  the  mining 
fever,  set  up  his  tent,  literally,  as  a  tradesman. 
The  presence  of  much  gold  and  of  imperative 
needs  for  supplies  were  ideal  conditions  for  a  man 
of  Huntington's  genius.  He  prospered  exceed- 
ingly ;  his  tent  establishment  changed  into  an 
important  hardware  business,  in  which  he  was 
soon  joined  by  Mark  Hopkins,  an  Argonaut  from 
Massachusetts,  and  a  successful  merchant  of  Sac- 
ramento. Huntington  and  Hopkins  built  up  a 
business  wliich,  by  1860,  was  estimated  to  be 
worth  %200,000. 

At  this  time  the  universal  theme  of  con^versa- 
tion  in  the  dmily  lit  cabins  of  California  pros- 
pectors was  the  possibility  of  connecting  the  Pa- 
cific Slope  with  civilized  America — that  is,  Amer- 
ica east  of  the  Missouri  River — by  rail.  The  vast 
region  of  the  great  plains  lay  west  of  the  Missouri 
River  ;  but  the  magnificent  distances  of  the  re- 
gion did  not  form  the  obstacle  that  led  most  people 
to  regard  the  idea  of  a  transcontinental  railroad 
route  as  entirely  chimerical.  It  was  the  problem  of 
traversing  the  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains  that  made 
people  regard  Civil  Engineer  Judah,  a  man  who 
said  it  could  be  done,  as  insane.  Collis  P.  Hunt- 
ington was  one  of  those  who  believed  the  thing 
could  be  done,  and  must  be  done  ;  and  he  finally 
made  the  definite  proposition  to  the  solid  men  of 
Sacramento  that  he  would  be  one  of  seven  or 
eight  to  put  up  the  actual  cash  for  a  definite 
survey.  Six  men  came  forward,  including  Mr. 
Huntington's  partner,  and  Judah,  the  engineer 
The  last  named  died  in  the  midst  of  the  negotia- 
tions ;  another  member  of  the  syndicate  was  dis- 
heartened by  the  obstacles  ;  and  when,  in  1861, 
the  Central  Pacific  Company  was  organized,  there 
were  five  members.  Leland  Stanford  was  presi- 
dent,  Huntington  vice-president,  Mark  Hopkins 
treasurer,  and  Charles  and  E.  B.  Crocker  made 
up  the  directorate.  This  was  the  turning-point 
of  Mr.  Huntington's  career — when  he  was  trans- 
formed from  a  successful  tradesman  to  a  man  of 
gigantic  affairs.  The  Central  Pacific  Company 
of  1861  hadacapital  stock  of  |8, 000, 000.  Hunt- 
ington saw  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  com- 
plete an  undertaking  of  such  magnitude  without 
aid  from  the  National  Government,  and  he  was 
deputed  by  his  associates  to  visit  Washington  to 
convince  the  authorities  of  the  feasibility  and 
vast  advantages  of  the  project. 

In  a  way,  no  time  could  be  less  propitious  for 
the  success  of  the  adventurous  merchant's  er- 
rand ;  for  in  1862  the  government  was  con- 
fronted with  the  overwhelming  problems  of  tiie 


Civil  War,  and  there  seemed  to  be  a  reasonable 
doubt  whether  there  would  continue  to  be  any 
United  States  to  be  pledged  for  such  a  great 
undertaking  as  this.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
argument  was  used  that  foreign  troops  might  be 
landed  on  the  Pacific,  in  the  event  of  interna- 
tional complications  which  threatened,  and  a 
transcontinental  road  would,  of  course,  be  the 
only  means  by  which  the  government  could 
make  any  effective  attempt  to  repel  an  invasion. 

At  any  rate,  Huntington,  with  his  powerful 
arguments,  his  magnetic  personality,  and  his 
mastery  of  the  details  of  the  plan,  carried  the 
day.  The  government  furnished  bonds  to  the 
amount  of  $27,000,000  to  finance  the  construc- 
tion of  the  road,  these  bonds  not  to  be  sold  until 
fifty  miles  were  equipped.  In  addition,  it  gave 
to  the  Central  Pacific  Company  a  land -grant 
of  every  alternate  section  on  each  side  of  the 
line.  So  far  so  good  ;  but  there  was  still  want- 
ing the  cash  to  build  the  first  section  of  the  road. 
Huntington's  Sacramento  firm  had  been  a  large 
purchaser  of  supplies  in  the  wholesale  market  of 
New  York,  and  had  paid  its  bills  with  prompt- 
ness and  regularity.  The  entire  assets  of  the 
firm  were  mortgaged  to  guarantee  the  safety  of 
the  funds  Huntington  raised  for  immediate  use, 
and  tlie  road  was  begun  in  1862,  at  a  time  when 
the  Union  Pacific  was  slowly  creeping  westward 
to  eventually  meet  the  new  road  on  the  shores  of 
the  Great  Salt  Lake  in  Utah. 

When  the  first  fifty  miles  were  completed  and 
the  government  bonds  became  available,  Mr. 
Huntington  and  his  associates  organized  the 
Credit  and  Finance  Company,  and  as  directors  of 
the  Central  Pacific  Company  made  a  contract  with 
themselves,  in  their  capacity  of  Credit  and  Finance 
Company,  to  construct  the  road.  Thus,  as  the 
Central  Pacific  Company,  they  paid  to  them- 
selves as  the  Credit  and  Finance  Company  the 
following  sums  for  the  work  :  The  $27,000,000 
of  government  bonds  secured  by  the  second  mort- 
gage on  the  road,  $27,000,000  of  the  company's 
first- mortgage  bonds,  and  about  $8,000,000  of 
bonds  issued  on  the  land -grant  from  the  govern- 
ment. The  last  spike  in  the  Central  Pacific  was 
driven  on  May  10,  1869. 

Huntington  had  been  intensely  active  in  his 
work  on  the  enterprise  throughout  its  entire  con- 
struction. He  acted  as  its  purchasing  agent,  and 
conducted  his  operations  on  a  scale  unheard  of 
in  those  days.  For  instance,  it  was  said  he  pur- 
chased 65,000  tons  of  rails  in  one  day,  while  on 
a  visit  to  New  York. 

The  thing  was  done,  and  for  practical  purposes 
the  United  States  was  twice  as  large  as  it  was 
before  these  Sacramento  storekeepers  busied 
their  l)rains  with  the  scheme  and  sent  their  reso- 
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late  fliiTOy  to  Washiogton.  Owing  to  Mr.  Hunt- 
ington's c&nny  method  of  pa^-ing  for  the  road  .he 
and  his  associates  came  out  of  the  transactions 
wealthy  men — even  wealthier  in  financial  credit 
and  general  business  prestige  than  in  cold  cash. 
All  of  these  they  began  to  use  with  the  greatest 
daring  and  perspicacity  to  absorb  the  transpor- 
tation properties  of  the  Pacific  Slope.  It  was 
said  that  within  a  very  short  time  Huntington 
and  his  associates  had  control,  literally,  of  all  the 
railroad,  street*car,  and  steamship  facilities  west 
of  the  Sierra  Nevada. 

The  Central  Pacific  was  from  the  day  of  its 
completion  enormously  useful  to  the  country, 
and  very  advantageous  to  C.  P.  Huntington. 
The  stock  went  up  to  par,  and  was  quoted  on  all 
the  exchanges  of  Europe  and  America.  Early 
in  tlie  eighties,  Mr.  Huntington  and  his  associ- 
ates began  to  dispose  of  their  holdings — chiefly 
to  foreign  buyers  ;  but  Mr.  Huntington  retained 
the  management. 

About  this  time  he  was  much  occupied  in  his 
efforts  to  block  the  project  of  John  C.  Fremont 
and  Thomas  A.  Scott  for  a  transcontinentaJ  rail- 
road throught  Texas.     Out  of  this  struggle  came 
the  magnificent  project  of  the  Southern  Pacific, 
in  absolute  terms  tlie  largest  acliieveiiient  of  Mr. 
Huntington's  career.      While  retaining  the  man- 
agement of  the  Central  Pacific,  he  and  his  asso- 
ciates completed  the  South- 
ern Pacific  from  New  Or- 
leans west  and  nortli  to  San 
Francisco.      Jn    its  present 
condition  the  Southern  Pa- 
cific   covers    26    subsidiary 
companies,  with  over  9,000 
miles   of    track    and   5,000 
miles  of  steamship  lines.    Its 
rails  extend  south  into  Mex- 
ico and  north  to  Portland, 
Ore.      It  has  steamship  lines 
to  Central  America  and 
South  America,  and  coast- 
wise lines  on  the  Atlantic 
and  in  tiie  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

Mr.  Huntington's  com- 
mercial and  financial  activi- 
ties embraced  many  otlier 
projects  only  less  vast  than 
those  which  have  been  out- 
lined. He  was  the  first  man 
to  build  a  railroad  in  Mexico 
without  a  subsidy  from  tlie 
Mexican  Government.  He 
took  hold  of  the  Chesapeake 
and    Ohio    road    when    it 
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era  in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  continned  tbc 
line  from  Richmond  to  Newport  News,  and  put 
the  whole  on  a  substantial  basis.  At  Newport 
News,  his  investments  created  a  city  and  gav€ 
employment  to  10,000  men.  The  town  is  ex- 
porting goods  to  the  amount  of  t35, 000,000  i 
year,  and  has  area!  estate  valuation  of  tl  1,000,- 
000.  Mr.  Huntington  built  homes  for  his  em- 
ployees and  a  school  to  give  free  education  to  theii 
children.  At  the  present  time  a  mammoth  dry. 
dock  is  being  built  there,  at  a  cost  of  $1,000,000; 
and  Mr.  Huntington  had  in  mind  a  great  steel- 
mill  and  stiit  further  extensions  for  the  shipyards. 
In  person  Mr.  Huntington  was  an  imposing 
figure.  More  than  six  feet  high  and  massively 
built,  with  an  CKceptionally  powerful  chin  partly 
hidden  by  his  beard,  he  was  the  personification 
of  momentous  force  and  resolution.  His  physi- 
cal strength  was  a  matter  of  great  pride  with 
him,  and  he  delighted  in  the  fact  that  at  school  he 
was  unconquerable  in  exercises  of  the  "manly 
art."  Intellectually  he  was  no  leas  robust.  He 
gloried  in  the  very  struggle  of  the  stormy  course 
of  his  business  career.  His  only  happiness  was 
its  strenuous  endeavor.  Opposition,  calumny, 
setbacks  only  whetted  his  appetite  for  the  game 
of  business.  He  never  lost  his  temper  when  at- 
tacked, but  persisted  with  coolness  and  certainty. 
The  fierce  competition  of  trade  was  the  breath  of 
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life  to  him.  To  show  how  he  sometimes  fairly 
spoiled  for  a  fight,  people  tell  how  in  the  sixties 
he  purchased  a  newspaper  in  California  which 
had  been  run  on  abolition  principles,  but  had 
languished,  largely  owing  to  the  fact  that  sympa- 
thizers on  the  other  side  announced  that  no  editor 
of  the  sheet  would  be  allowed  to  live.  Mr.  Hunt- 
ington found  an  Irishman  willing  to  do  the  work, 
with  the  public  understanding  that  it  was  Collis 
P.  Huntington  who  was  responsible.  The  pro- 
prietor was  not  disturbed. 

So  entirely  was  his  heart  bound  up  in  his  work, 
that  Mr.  Huntington  really  knew  nothing  of  a 
vacation.  If  he  ran  ojff  to  the  Adirondacks  for 
a  few  days,  his  secretary  was  with  him  and  was 
kept  at  work.  No  sooner  did  he  take  a  fancy  to 
his  camp  at  Raquette  Lake,  where  his  death 
came,  than  his  alert  brain  seized  on  the  project 
of  improving  the  facilities  of  communication  in 
the  mountains,  and  he  built  a  railroad  and  spent 
great  sums  on  the  improvements  of  his  camp. 
That  a  man  should  have  lived  so  long  under  such 
pressure,  should  be  working  as  hard  at  seventy - 
nine  as  at  twenty-nine,  is  little  short  of  marvel- 
ous. It  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  great  rail- 
road man's  habits,  as  well  as  by  his  magnificent 
constitution.  He  lived  in  strikingly  simple  style, 
rising  early  and  retiring  early  ;  eating  lightly 
and  with  great  regularity,  and  abstaining  almost 
entirely  from  any  stimulants  stronger  than  tea. 
He  never  used  tobacco,  and  said  he  scarcely  knew 
the  taste  of  wine  until  after  he  was  fifty. 

The  Huntington  residence  at  Knob  Hill,  San 
Francisco,  is  a  magnificent  structure,  though  it 
is  entirely  eclipsed  by  the  New  York  house  on 
the  corner  of  Fifty -seventh  Street  and  Fifth 
Avenue.  It  is  said  Mr.  Huntington  expended 
$2,500,000  on  this  building  ;  the  magnificence  of 
its  interior  finishings  are  certainly  not  surpassed  in 
America.  The  railroad  builder  took  a  deal  of  in- 
terest in  its  construction,  studying  architecture 
and  superintending  every  detail.  There  is  some 
pathetic  quality  in  the  fact  that,  having  erected 
this  palace,  Mr.  Huntington  never  cared  to  live 
in  it,  and  finally  offered  it  for  sale.  It  is  easy 
to  imagine  how  his  eager  constructive  genius 
exhausted  its  satisfaction  in  the  process  of  build- 
ing, and  that  such  a  nature  had  saved  no  re- 
sources for  leisurely  enjoyment  of  the  splendors. 
Yet,  with  all  .his  imperfect  education,  Mr.  Hunt- 
ington developed  a  great  taste  for  art.  His  gal- 
lery in  the  San  Francisco  house  contains  many 
magnificent  paintings  which  he  was  able  to  enjoy 


thoroughly  ;  another  hobby  he  indulged  with  a 
lavish  hand  was  his  fondness  for  rich  bindings 
and  rare  books.  His  busy  mind  was  able,  too, 
to  respond  to  the  rhythm  of  verse  ;  it  was  said 
that  he  kept  a  volume  of  Crabbe's  poems  on  his 
office-desk.  One  can  easily  fancy  seeing  a  sug- 
gestion of  the  great  railroad  builder's  theory  of 
his  own  significance  in  the  recent  episode  of  the 
New  York  Sun's  prize  offer  for  the  best  poems 
challenging  Mr.  Markham's  "The  Man  With 
the  Hoe.'*  The  Su7\  announced  editorially  that  a 
reader  of  Mr.  Markham's  verses,  who  preferred 
to  remain  unknown  to  the  public,  offered  a  large 
sum  for  the  best  treatment  in  verse  of  ' '  The 
Man  Without  a  Hoe " — the  man  who  had  no 
drudgery  and  could  not  get  any.  It  was  re- 
vealed, after  Mr.  Huntington's  death,  that  he 
was  the  anonymous  **  Responsibility"  who  made 
the  offer  and  defined  the  terms  of  the  poetical 
competition.  The  incident  strikes  the  keynote 
in  Mr.  Huntington's  idea  of  helping  others — to 
give  them  work.  That  his  imagination,  daring, 
and  pertinacity  did  give  work  to  hundreds  of 
thousands  who  would  not  have  had  it  if  some 
one  had  not  created  those  great  channels  of 
trade,  is  undeniable.  Mr.  Huntington  was  not 
ready  nor  lavish  with  charities,  though  now  and 
then  his  hand  would  be  quietly  outstretched  to 
give  help  where  it  was  needed.  His  most  nota- 
ble gift  of  money  was  $50,000  for  the  trade- 
school  features  of  the  Hampton  Institute.  His  ac- 
quaintances have  often  remarked  a  manly  impulse 
in  him  to  take  the  part  of  the  **  under  dog." 
This  trait  led  to  his  strong  abolitionist  sympa- 
thies and  to  his  championing  the  cause  of  the 
Chinese  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Mr.  Huntington  was  twice  married — the  second 
time  to  Mrs.  A.  D.  Worshan,  a  few  months  after 
his  first  wife's  death  in  1884.  He  died  childless, 
however.  He  adopted  his  niece  Clara,  and  made 
much  of  his  stepson.  Archer  M.  Huntington  ;  he 
is  a  student,  with  no  companionship  m  his  father's 
strenuous  life. 

Though  an  approachable  man,  Mr.  Huntington 
was  by  no  means  popular.  His  manner  in  busi- 
ness was  often  brusque,  and  tlio  fierce  struggle 
of  his  life  brought  him  many  bitter  enemies.  He 
was  a  good  friend  and  a  good  hater  ;  stronger 
than  other  men  about  him,  he  was  determined  to 
use  his  strength,  and  fought  his  way  on  to  sur- 
mounting any  obstacles,  mountains  or  legisla- 
tures, that  might  be  in  the  path  of  a  sturdy  Yan- 
kee with  many  difficult  railroads  to  build. 
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BY  EDWARD  J.  WHEELER. 


^<  OTUBBORN  minorities,"  said  De  Tocque- 
*^  ville,  *' are  the  hope  of  republics."  Of 
the  eight  minor  parties  that  are  taking  part  in 
the  campaign  tliis  year,*  the  Prohibitionists  are 
entitled  to  special  mention  a.'i  the  most  **  stub- 
born "  minority  American  politics  has  yet  pro- 
duced. This  is  the  eighth  Presidential  campaign 
in  which  they  have  presented  a  ticket  of  their 
own,  despite  the  fact  that  the  party  has  never 
elected  a  Presidential  elector,  a  governor,  or  a 
Congressman,  and  probably  not  more  than  half  a 
dozen  State  legislators.  In  the  Presidential  elec- 
tion four  years  ago,  the  Prohibition  party  vote 
was  not  quite  1  per  cent,  of  the  aggregate  vote, 
and  this  after  twenty-five  years  of  activity.  The 
Abolitionists  had  a  pretty  severe  test  of  their 
staying  powers,  but  they  never  had  to  face  such 
discouragement  as  this.  Yet  the  national  Pro- 
hibition convention,  held  in  Chicago  a  few  weeks 
ago,  had  delegates  to  the  number  of  750  from 
37  States,  who  showed  unlimited  enthusiasm,  and 
contended  as  earnestly  over  the  nomination  for 
President  as  though  they  considered  their  nom- 
ination equivalent  to  an  election.  The  leaders 
are  boldly  predicting  500,000  votes  for  their 
ticket  this  year,  and  their  national  chairman  has 
even  talked  of  1,000,000  in  hopeful  strain.  If 
the  estimate  which  the  (Democratic)  controller  of 
New  York  City  is  said  to  have  hazarded,  of 
100,000  Prohibition  votes  in  New  York  State 
alone,  is  anywhere  within  bounds,  then  500,000 
votes  in  the  nation  is  a  very  moderate  figure. 
That  **if,"  however,  is  an  if  of  considerable 
magnitude.  A  vote  of  100,000  in  New  York 
State  would  mean  nearly  six  votes  this  year  for 
every  one  cast  four  years  ago,  and  there  are  no 
indications  that  any  such  tide  has  set  in. 

The  high- water  mark  of  the  cold-water  party 
(for  a  Presidential  election)  was  reached  in  1892, 
when  270,367  votes  were  cast  for  Bidwell.  Four 
years  later  the  party  lost  more  than  one -half  of 
that  vote,  polling  for  Levering  131,757.  That 
year  was  marked  by  a  bolt  in  the  national  con- 
vention, and  tlie  organization  of  another  Prohi- 
bition party  ;  for  your  ''stubborn  minority"  is 
very  apt  to  indulge  in  bolts  and  splits  in  evi- 
dence of  the  stubbornness  of  the  units  of  which 


♦Two  Socialist  parties,  two  Populist,  the  Silver  Republi- 
cans, the  United  Christian  Party,  the  unti-Imperialists,  and 
the  Prohibitionists. 


it  is  composed.  Every  one  will  recall  the  divi- 
sion in  the  Abolition  ranks  between  the  Boston 
and  the  New  York  wings  ;  the  Populists  are  to- 
day marching  under  two  distinct  banners,  and 
may  possibly,  by  Towne's  withdrawal,  be  split 
into  three  camps  ;  and  the  Socialists,  though  their 
vote  four  years  ago  was  but  36,000,  have  two 
Presidential  tickets  in  the  field,  and  did  have 
three  until  a  few  days  ago. 

The  split  in  the  Prohibition  ranlcs  was  caused 
by  two  radically  different  conceptions  of  the 
movement  and  its  aims,  the  factions  dividing 
under  the  designations  of  <*  broad-gauge "  and 
'  *  narrow-gauge. "  While  both  wings  were  agreed 
on  a  radical  stand  for  Prohibition,  there  was  an 
irreconcilable  difference  as  to  the  attitude  on 
other  issues.  The  line  of  cleavage  was  not  free 
silver,  as  is  generally  supposed,  though  most  of 
the  broad-gauge  wing  were  for,  and  most  of  the 
narrow-gauge  wing  were  apparently  against,  the 
16-to-l  remedy  for  our  financial  ills.  The  real 
question,  however,  was  whether  the  party  should 
take  any  attitude  whatever  on  any  question  other 
than  Prohibition.  Up  to  1896  every  national 
platform  had  expressed  positive  views  on  various 
other  questions,  with  the  single  exception  of  that 
adopted  in  1880,  and  in  that  year  a  small  set- 
back in  the  vote  occurred,  though  the  candidate 
was  Neal  Dow,  the  most  famous  of  Prohibition- 
ists. The  intensity  of  the  feeling  developed  in 
1896  on  the  free-silver  question,  as  well  as  the 
continued  opposition  on  the  part  of  Southern 
delegates  to  woman  suffrage,  frightened  the  ma- 
jority into  a  return  to  the  single -issue  policy,  and 
the  '*  broad -gangers,"  disappointed  and  angered, 
left  the  party,  led  by  ex- Governor  St.  John,  and 
organized  a  new  party,  which  they  called  the 
Liberty  party.  The  split  was  a  deep  one.  Of 
the  three  ex -candidates  for  President  then  liv- 
ing, Dow,  St.  John,  and  Bidwell,  each  expressed 
himself  during  tlie  campaign  in  favor  of  the  new 
Liberty  party  ;  and  of  the  six  living  ex-candi- 
dates for  Vice-President,  but  two,  Russell  and 
CJranfill,  supported  the  old  party,  though  two 
others,  Stewart  and  Daniel,  finally  voted  with  it. 

This  year  a  similar  contest  was  seen,  though 
in  a  much  milder  form.  The  two  most  promi- 
nent candidates  for  the  Presidential  nomination 
were  John  G.  Woolley,  of  Illinois,  and  Rev. 
Dr.  Silas  C.  Swallow,  of  Pennsylvania,  who,  as 
gubernatorial  candidate  in  that  State  in  1898, 
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had  polled  125,740  votes,  Ui'goly  won  by  hia 
fight  for  "  honest  government "  and  against 
Quay.  Mr.  Woolley  stood  for  the  moat  rigid 
adlierenct*  to  the  single-issue  policy.  Dr.  Swal- 
low stood  for  a  platform  that  would  include,  be- 
sides Prohibition,  planks  against  "imperialism" 
as    distinguished     fi-om    "  expansion,"     against 


I  walked  the  streets  of  New  York  City,  one  Aagnst 
day — atarvlng,  but  I  was  sober.  It  is  sometimes  an 
awful  thing  to  be  sober.  The  play  of  my  life  was  over  ; 
the  liRht  was  burned  out.  I  was  a,  ruined  man.  God- 
less and  hopeless  ;  and  thnC  is  hell,  whether  it  happens 
to  a  man  <ti  this  world  or  another.  I  saw  the  three 
witches,  Starvation,  BegitHry,  and  Crime,  StlrriuR  a 
black  br()th  for  me  on  the  bleake.st  moor  of  life  that 
ever  the  fanged  hounds  of  appetite  and  remorse  busted 
a  man  over.    But  1  was  sober  ! 

"  And  as  a  man  with  difficult,  short  breath, 
Foreapent  with  tollliiB.  'scaped  rrom  sen  to  shore. 
Turns  to  the  denoUle,  wide  waste  and  stunds  st  gaze," 

so  I  looked  back  upon  the  wreck  of  my  life  that  day. 
All  was  lost.  Father  had  died,  calling  upon  me  to  stay 
out  of  the  saloon  Co  see  him  die.  Mother  liad  died, 
calling  upon  me  to  stay  out  of  the  saloon  and  see  her 
die.  Wife  was  worse  than  widowed;  children  worse 
than  orphans — shelterless,  but  for  the  grace  of  creditors 
and  God's  caiiopy  that  shelters  all  ;  and  the  future  was 
an  Inllnity  of  pitch.  But  1  was  sober  1  If  1  had  said  I 
had  left  off  driuk  forever,  no  man  who  kuew  me  would 
have  believed  me.  I  had  not  been  to  bed,  for  I  had  no 
bed.  I  remember  nothing  of  tlie  night  before  or  the 
morning,  but  I  was  solH:r.  t  thought  I  whs  going  mad. 
I  washed  my  face  at  the  fountain  in  Uuiou  Square,  and 


(ProhlbltiontBt  nominee  (or  President.) 

monopolies,  in  favor  of  civil-service  reform,  bal- 
lot reform,  arbitration  between  capital  and  labor, 
international  arbitration,  and  a  t'onKressional 
enactment  submitting  the  question  of  woman 
Bufirage  to  the  State  legislatures  in  the  form  of 
a  Constitutional  amendment.  The  vote  was 
close,  and  the  result  could  not  1)0  told  until 
nearly  the  last  State  delegation  had  been  jwlled. 
John  Granville  Woolley,  the  eighth  Presiden- 
tial candidate  of  the  Prohibition  party,  is  better 
known  in  church  gatherings  than  in  political  cir- 
cles. He  is  an  "  Ohio  man,"  having  bti'n  born 
half  a  century  ago  in  the  little  town  of  (^ollins- 
vilie,  near  Cincinnati,  of  pioneer  parents,  and 
having  received  his  college  education  in  the 
Ohio  Wcsleyan  University.      He  has  never  held 

pubhc   office,    e.xcept   tliat    of    city    attorney    in  mhb.  joh 

Paris,  III.  {IS"(J-77),  and  that  of  state- attorney 
in  Minneapolis  (1884-S(i).     Like  John  B.  fiough      crossed  over  to   Eighth 

and  Francis  Murphv,  lie  has  passed  through  the      Twenty-first  Street  ■ 

fiery  furnace  which'drink   kindles  for  its  slaves.      '  '■'■"  " 

Of  those  experiences  he  has  had  little  to  say,  and 
the  little  he  has  said  relates  to  his  struggle  for 
reformation.  Here  is  part  of  his  story  as  ho  re- 
lates it : 


of  yoi 


line.  At  the  comer  of 
,ign  of  Stephen  Merrltt— 
all  the  augcls  know  bim 
lut  had  heard  of  him.    It 

1)1  fofxl  I  thought  of.  bnt  an  overwhelming  dedra 

me  ti)  tJiiu'h  the  hand  of  «  gooil  man.    I  entered. 

kn  wilh  the  joy  of  the  Lnnl  in  his  face  came  to 

me,  witli  his  hand  extended,  and  at 
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stifEest,  hardest,  liighest,  RELIGIOUS  basis." 
(The  capitals  are  Mr.  Woolley's.) 

His  domestic  life,  so  inuch  of  it  as  lie  finds 
time  for,  is  a  bappy  one.  His  home  is  in  Hyde 
Park,  Chicago,  and  whenever  he  has  occasion  to 
speak  of  his  wife  and  her  devotiou  to  him  during 
the  dark  days,  or  of  his  three  boys  and  their  suc- 
cesses in  college,  hia  face  glows  and  his  voice 
grows  unconsciously  tender. 

Mr.    Woolley's  colleague  on    the  Prohibition 


min«,  I  said :  "1  don't  know  why  I  came "   Thesen- 

tence  was  never  flniBhed,  for  I  burst  into  tears,  and 
then  I  told  him  who  and  what  I  was. 

That  was  in  1888.  The  climb  back  to  man- 
liood  and  self-respect  took  a  year  or  more,  and 
there  were  several  lapses.  His  friends,  for  he 
makes  fnends  rapidly,  stood  by  him.  He  took 
tlie  first  work  that  came  to  his  hand,  and  it 
chanced  to  be  the  addressing  of  wrappers  at 
%1.00  per  tliousand,  for  the  paper  of  which  he  is 
now  editor  and  part  proprietor  I  There  is  a  little 
stone  house  on  Siaten  Island  which  was  twelve 
years  ago  the  only  building  in  what  soon  became 
Prohibition  Park,  and  has  since  expanded  into 
■\Vesterleigb.  '  !n  that  little  house,  a  relic  of 
Revolutionary  times,  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  W.  H. 
Boole,  with  his  wife  (now  the  president  of  the 
New  York  State  Women's  Christiaii  Temper- 
ance Union),  was  then  residing,  superintending 
the  bepmning  of  the  park.  The  house  is  now 
pointed  out  as  the  one  in  which  John  G.  Woolley 
was  converted.  Residing  here  with  Dr.  Boole's 
family,  he  kept  llie  pay-roll  of  the  day-laborers, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  week  figured  up  the  earn- 
ings of  each.  He  was  soon  found,  however, 
upon  the  temperance  platform,  and  from  that 
day  to  this  his  life  has  been  devoted  to  the  fight 
against  John  Barleycorn.  He  has  never  re- 
turned to  the  practice  of  law.  In  twelve  yeara 
of  speech -making,  he  has  allowed  hardly  a  word 
to  escape  his  lips  on  any  but  the  one  topic  ;  and 
he  refused  outright  to  be  a  candidate  on  the  Pro- 
hibition ticket  this  year  if  any  other  issue  were 
mentioned  in  the  platform.  What  is  more  strik- 
ing, there  is  but  one  phase— the  moral  phase — 
of  the  drink  question  to  which  he  will  give  much 
heed.  The  economic,  political,  and  sociological 
phases  are  not  for  him.  His  one  constant  appeal 
is  to  the  churches,  and  he  presses  it  with  all  the 
intensity  and  much  of  the  political  imagery  of 
the  old  Hebrew  prophets.  And  yet,  neither  by 
temperament  nor  by  education  is  the  man  narrow 
or  inlolerant.  He  has  a  winning  personality  that 
is  above  all  "cranky"  affectations.  He  does 
not  "  talk  shop  "  when  off  duty.  He  is  a  liberal 
in  his  theology.  His  reading  is  on  many  lines, 
and  his  sense  of  humor  is  well  developed. 

-A.  few  years  ago  he  was  tlie  favorite  orator  in 
the  great  Christian  Endeavor  conventions  ;  but 
tlie  attempt  of  the  officers  to  keep  him  clear  of 
party  politics  on  such  occasions  caused  a  rupture 
tliat  has  never  been  healed.  He  must,  as  he 
says,  follow  his  "vision,"  and  he  has  followed  it. 
These  are  strange  words  coming  from  a  Presi- 
dential candidate  seeking  votes:  "For  nearly 
thirteen  years  my  single  theme  has  been  that  the 
Prohibition  party  wanted  nothing  but  PROHIBI- 
TION  votes,  and  wanted  them  only  ujwn  the 


(Prohibitionist  nominee  tor  Vice-Preeldcnt.) 

ticket,  Henry  B.  Metcalf,  of  Pawtucket,  R.  I., 
is  a  man  of  widely  different  traits.  He  is  de- 
liberate and  conservative,  with  the  instincts  of  a 
responsible  business  man  rather  than  the  intensity 
and  passion  of  the  orator. 

Mr.  Metcalf  has  passed  the  Psalmist's  limit  of 
threescore  yeare  and  ten,  and  his  care  and  toil 
have  not  been  without  a  tangible  harvest.  He  is 
a  manufacturer  of  some  means,  the  president  of 
a  savings-bank  in  Pawtucket,  a  trustee  of  Tufts 
College,  and  for  years  has  been  (and  perhaps  is 
yet>  the  president  of  the  national  organization  of 
the  Universalists.  He  has  been  a  (Republican) 
State  Senator  in  Rhode  Island,  and  not  many 
vears  ago  was  an  active  member  of  the  American 
Protective  League — the  Tariff,  not  the  anti-Cath- 
olic, organization.  His  principal  prominence  in 
jiolitics  hitherto  has  come  from  his  attempt  to 
organize  the  anti-saloon  Republicans,  end,  lat«r, 
a,  new  State  party,  which  was  called  the  Union 
party,  and  which  participated  in  one  or  two  State 
elections. 
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Other  men  who  figure  conspicuously  in  the  Pro- 
hibition campaign  this  year  are  the  Rev.  Oliver 
W.  Stewart,  the  national  chairman,  and  William 
T.  Wardwell,  the  national  secretary  and  candi- 
date for  governor  of  the  Empire  State.  Mr. 
Stewart  is  a  minister  of  the  Christian  Church, 
a  vigorous  speaker,  and  one  of  the  finest  presid- 
ing officers  in  America.  He  ia  now  developing 
a  plan  for  the  lease  of  a  special  railroad  train  to 
carry  the  national  candidates  and  a  corps  of  cold- 
water  spellbinders  from  city  to  city  and  State  to 
State  on  a  campaigning  tour— tlie  design  being 
to  make  ten  or  twelve  stops  each  day,  and  hold 
a  rally  at  each  stopping- place. 

"William  T.  Wardwell  was,  until  alwut  one 
year  ago,  treasurer  of  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany, and  hia  connection  with  the  "octopus" 
had  no  little  to  do  in  engendering  the  discontent 
that  led  to  the  split  in  the  party  in  1806.  He,  as 
well  as  Mr.  Woolley  and  Mr,  Metcalf,  has  joined 
the  party  since  the  St.  John  campaign  in  1884. 
He  has  been  since  then,  more  than  any  other  one 
man,  the  financial  mainstay  of  the  party. 

Tlie  question  that  ia,  or  used  to  be,  often 
asked  as  to  whence  come  the  sinews  of  war  for 
the  Prohibition  party's  campaigns,  needs  no  an- 
swer to  any  one  who  has  attended  one  of  the 
party  conventions.  Next  to  making  the  nomi 
nations,  the  important  work  of  each  and  every 
convention  is  the  raising  of  funds  in  a  regular 
Methodist  camp-meeting  style.  In  fact,  a  Pro- 
hibition convention  has  a  very  religious  cast  to 


it  throughout.  It  ia  a  custom  to  hold  a  prayer 
and  praise  meeting  for  several  hours  preceding; 
the  convention  proper  ;  and  it  is  not  unusual,  in 
New  York  State,  at  least,  for  tlie  delegates,  on 
the  various  railroad  trains  that  take  them  back 
to  their  homes,  to  hold  enthusiastic  prayer- 
meetings  in  the  coaches,  much  to  the  surprise  of 
other  passengers.  Every  mass-meeting  and  near- 
ly every  committee- meeting  must  open  with 
prayer,  and  the  usual  methods  of  manifesting 
approval  of  a  speaker  or  the  points  of  his  speech 
are  the  Chautauqua  salute  of  waving  handker- 
chiefs and  shouts  of  "Amen  !  "  Mr.  WooUey 
probably  owes  much  of  his  popularity  as  a 
speaker  to  the  fact  that  he  generally  takes  a  text 
from  the  Bible,  and  his  speeches  are  less  political 
addresses  than  sermons  faintly  flavored  with 
politics. 

This  year,  as  has  been  already  said,  the  Pro- 
hibitionists are  counting  on  a  large  increase  in 
their  vote.  Their  hopes  are  based  chiefly  on  the 
obvious  discontent  of  a  number  of  voters  in  each 
of  the  major  parties,  and  on  the  "canteen  issue." 
This  issue  has  for  them  this  peculiar  advantage  : 
that  it  is,  obviously,  what  there  is  of  it,  a  na- 
tional, not  a  State,  issue.  For  one  of  the  weak- 
nesses of  the  Prohibition  party  in  the  past,  in  all 
national  elections,  has  heen  that  the  issue  on 
which  alone  it  now  rests  is  primarily  a  State  is- 
sue, and  only  secondarily  a  national  issue.  The 
connection  between  the  Whit©  House  and  the 
closing  of  the  saloons  in,  say,  Schenectady,  N.  Y., 
or  Lorain  County,  Ohio,  is  loo  obscure  not  to 
require  considerable  explanation  and  argument. 
Congress  has  no  Constitutional  power  to  legislate 
the  saloons  out  of  existence  iii  a  single  county  or 
borough  of  any  State  of  the  Union  ;  much  less 
has  the  President  any  such  power.  That  calls 
for  the  exercise  of  the  "police  powers,"  and 
these  are  distinctly  reserved  to  the  several  States. 
Congress  can  deal  as  it  wishes  with  the  saloons 
in  the  Territories,  and  it  can  forbid  importations 
and  exportations  of  liquor  ;  but  it  can  touch  the 
traffic  in  the  States  only  indirectly,  through  its 
power  to  regulate  interstate  commerce  and  i\x 
taxing  power.  Hut  Congress  and  the  President 
Iiave  complete  power  in  the  army  posts  and  naval 
stations  ;  an<l  out  of  these  posts  has  come  the 
canteen  issue,  which  Prohibitionists  are  pressing 
with  all  their  power  upon  the  churches. 

The  "canteen"  is  a  name  used  for  that  fea- 
ture of  tlie  army  post  exchange  that  provides 
for  the  sale  of  wine,  beer,  and  tobacco  to  the 
members  of  the  post.  The  post  exchange  ie 
maintained  under  special  regulations  prepared  by 
the  War  Department  under  the  general  powers 
conferred  by  act  of  Congress  March  1,  1875,  to 
"make  and  publish  regulations  for  the  govern- 
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ment  of  the  army."  The  power  and  the  re- 
aponsibility,  therefore,  rest  upon  the  War  De- 
partment and  the  President.  Availing  himself 
of  this  authority,  President  Hayes  issued  an  or- 
der February  22,  1881,  directing  tlie  Secretary 
of  War  to  take  suitable  steps  '*  to  prevent  the 
sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  as  a  beverage  at 
the  camps,  forts,  and  other  posts  of  the  army." 
This  order  was  revoked  under  President  Cleve- 
land's administration,  and  when  Mr.  McKinley 
assumed  the  reins  of  government  the  canteen 
was  already  flourishing.  The  reasons  assigned 
for  its  establishment  were  the  abuses  of  the  old 
post- trader  system.  It  was  thought  that  the 
sale  of  beer  and  wine  in  the  army  post,  under 
army  regulations,  would  be  more  conducive  to 
**  temperance  and  discipline"  than  the  sale  of 
all  kinds  of  drinks  carried  on  outside  of  the 
post  by  civilians.  The  soldier  will  drink,  so 
the  defenders  of  the  canteen  argue,  and,  if  he 
cannot  get  anything  to  drink  inside  the  post,  he 
will  resort  to  saloons  outside,  where  he  will  be 
more  apt  to  indulge  without  restraint,  and  be 
more  subject  to  abuse.  That  is  the  theory  of  the 
canteen  ;  and  that,  its  upholders  contend,  is  also 
the  practical  result.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
argued  that  the  sale  of  beer  and  wine  by  the  di- 
rect authority  of  the  War  Department  gives  the 
moral  support  of  the  government  to  the  drinking 
habit,  and  increases  the  temptations  of  the  sol- 
dier by  placing  the  means  of  indulgence  con- 
stantly before  him.  The  actual  results  flowing 
from  the  canteen  are  a  subject  on  which  officera 
of  the  army  radically  differ.  Among  those  who 
have  openly  condemned  it  as  prejudicial  to 
morals  and  discipline  are  Generals  Corbin,  Shaf- 
ter,  0.  0.  Howard  (now  retired),  Wheeler,  and 
Guy  V.  Henry.  General  Miles,  on  July  2, 
1898,  issued  a  general  order,  saying  among 
other  things  :  *'  The  history  of  other  armies  has 
demonstrated  that,  in  a  hot  climate,  abstinence 
from  the  use  of  intoxicating  drink  is  essential  to 
continued  health  and  eflficiency. " 

Secretary  Root,  however,  has  recently  pub- 
lished a  document  of  over  250  pages,  containing 
the  views  of  a  large  number  of  army  officers, 
and  an  '*  overwhelming  majority  "  express  opin- 
ions in  favor  of  the  canteen  as  tending  to  greater 
sobriety  and  better  discipline. 

The  present  agitation  against  the  canteen  was 
begun  eight  or  ten  years  ago  ;  but  the  Spanish- 
American  War  brought  the  canteen  into  greater 
prominence,  especially  in  the  camps  of  the  vol- 
unteers at  Chickamauga,  Tampa,  and  elsewliere. 
Petitions  for  its  abolition  were  sent  in  large 
numbers  to  the  President  and  to  members  of 
Congress  ;  and,  as  a  result,  Congress,  in  enact- 
ing  a   general   army    bill    (approved    March   2, 


1899),  included  a  section  (No.  17)  drafted  by 
the  opponents  of  the  canteen,  and  designed, 
without  question,  for  the  purpose  of  ending 
entirely  all  sales  of  intoxicating  drinks  at  army 
posts.     Section  17  reads  as  follows  : 

That  no  officer  or  private  soldier  shall  be  detailed 
to  sell  intoxicating  drinks,  as  a  bartender  or  otherwise, 
in  any  post  exchange  or  canteen ;  nor  shall  any  other 
person  be  required  or  allowed  to  sell  such  liquors  in 
any  encampment  or  fort  or  on  any  premises  used  for 
military  purposes  by  the  United  States  ;  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  War  is  hereby  directed  to  issue  such  general 
order  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  the  provisions  of 
this  section  into  full  force  and  effect. 

Before  acting  on  this  order,  the  Secretary  of 
War,  then  General  Alger,  submitted  the  section 
to  Attorney -General  Griggs,  i*equesting  an  opin- 
ion on  its  scope  and  meaning.  The  Attorney- 
General's  interpretation  came  upon  the  temper- 
ance people  like  a  bolt  from  a  clear  sky,  and 
caused  feelings  of  astonishment  in  the  minds  of 
a  good  many  others.  The  Attorney -General 
declared  that  the  law  must  be  interpreted — (1) 
to  forbid  the  detail  of  any  officer  or  soldier  to 
sell  intoxicating  drinks  :  (2)  to  forbid  the  cus- 
tom, sometimes  observed,  of  allowing  civilians 
to  come  into  the  post  for  the  purpose  of  selling 
such  drinks  on  their  own  account ;  but  (3)  did 
not  forbid  post  commanders  from  employing 
civilians  to  sell  drinks  for  the  canteen,  since 
' '  employment  is  a  matter  of  contract,  and  not 
of  requirement  or  permission." 

After  the  temperance  folk  had  recovered  their 
breath,  a  delegation  representing  nearly  all  the 
temperance  organizations  of  the  country  called 
upon  the  President  to  expostulate  ami  to  request 
that  the  case  be  reopened  and  reconsidered.  Mr. 
Alger  had,  in  the  meantime,  resigned,  and  Mr. 
Root  had  been  appointed  his  successor.  The 
President  gave  a  hearing  to  the  delegation,  and 
stated  that  Secretary  Alger's  application  to  the 
Attorney- General  had  been  made  without  his 
(the  President's)  knowledge  ;  nor  did  he  know 
of  the  Attorney -General's  interpretation  until 
several  days  after  it  had  been  delivered.  He 
promised  to  have  the  subject  reconsidered  by  the 
Attorney- General,  and  the  delegation  withdrew. 
The  reconsideration  resulted  in  a  reaffirmation  of 
the  previous  interpretation,  and  the  status  of  the 
canteen  to-day  is  this  :  Any  commander  of  a 
post  '*  may"  establish  a  canteen,  but  he  can  no 
longer  detail  a  soldier  to  act  as  bartender.  He 
must  employ  a  civilian. 

Such  are  the  main  facts  in  regard  to  the  can- 
teen issue.  In  holding  the  administration  to  ac- 
count for  failure  to  abolish  the  sale  of  drinks  in 
the  army  posts,  it  is  but  fair  to  note  that  the 
sales  in  the  navy  have  been  discontinued  under 
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the  present  administration.  On  February  3, 
1899,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  issued  General 
Order  No.  508,  as  follows  : 

After  mature  deliberation,  the  department  has  de- 
cided that  it  is  for  the  best  interest  of  the  service  that 
the  sale  or  issue  to  enlisted  men  of  malt  or  other  alco- 
holic liquors  on  board  ships  of  the  navy,  or  within  the 
limits  of  naval  st-ations,  be  prohibited. 

Therefore,  after  the  receipt  of  this  order,  command- 
ing officers  and  commandants  are  forbidden  to  allow 
any  malt  or  other  alcoholic  liquor  to  be  sold  to,  or  issued 
to,  enlisted  men,  either  on  board  ship,  or  within  the 
limits  of  navy-yards,  navy-stations,  or  marine  barracks, 
except  in  the  medical  department. 

JOHX  D.  Long,  Secretary. 

In  close  connection  with  the  canteen  issue  is 
the  ''expansion"  of  the  liquor  traffic  into  our 
new  possessions,  and  especially  into  the  Philip- 
pines. As  the  islands  have  hitherto,  since  our 
advent,  been  under  military  rule,  the  War  De- 
partment is  also  held  responsible  for  this  expan- 
sion. The  national  organ  of  the  Prohibition 
party,  Mr.  Woolley's  paper,  sent  a  special  com- 
missioner, Mr.  William  E.  Johnson,  to  the  archi- 
pelago several  months  ago,  and  is  now  publish- 
ing his  reports  week  by  week.  Among  other 
facts,  he  gives  figures  showing  that  there  were 
11,902  cases  of  summary  court-martial  (nearly 
all  for  drunkenness  and  disorder)  among  the 
soldiers  in  Manila,  averaging  21,078  in  number, 
in  a  period  of  ten  and  one-half  months,  ending 
June  30,  1899. 

On  this  subject,  it  will  be  remembered,  Presi- 
dent Schurman,  of  Cornell  University,  the  chair- 
man of  the  first  Philippine  Commission,  wrote  as 
follows  : 

I  regret  that  the  Americans  allowed  the  saloon  to 
get  a  foothold  on  the  islands.  That  has  hurt  the 
Americans  more  than  anything  else,  and  the  spectacle 
of  Americans  drunk  awakens  disgust  among  the  Fili- 
pinos. We  suppressed  the  cock-fight  there  and  per- 
mitted the  taverns  to  flourish.  One  emphasized  the 
Filipino  frailty,  and  the  other  the  American  vice.  I 
have  never  seen  a  Filipino  drunkard. 

A  clear  distinction  is  not,  but  always  should 
be,  made  between  the  Prohibition  party  and  the 
prohibitory  movements,  usually  called  ''amend- 
ment campaigns, "  which  have  made  ' '  dry  "  States 
of  Maine,  Vermont,  Kansas,  Iowa  (until  recently), 
and  the  two  Dakotas  ;  and  which,  prior  to  the 
Civil  War,  swept  a  dozen  or  more  States,  includ- 
ing New  York,  Massachusetts,  and  Connecticut, 
into  the  dry  column.  None  of  these  States  (no 
State,  in  fact)  has  ever  been  carried  by  the  Pro- 
hibition party.  In  none  of  them  is  the  party 
vote  proportionally  any  larger  than  in  non-pro- 


liibitory  States  ;  it  is  usually  even  smaller.  The 
amendment  campaign  is  carried  out  on  non-par- 
tisan lines,  and  does  not  require  that  the  Republi- 
can or  Democratic  voter  who  sustains  it  shall 
leave  his  party  to  do  so.  To  support  the  Pro- 
hibition party,  the  voter  is  expected  to  sever  all 
other  party  ties.  State  and  national.  The  non- 
partisan plan  is  obviously  the  quickest  way  to 
obtain  a  prohibitory  law  ;  but  the  champions  of 
the  party  plan  insist  that  the  quicker  plan  is  in- 
effective to  secure  the  enforcement  of  the  law. 

The  political  effect  of  an  active  campaign  by 
the  Prohibition  party  may,  in  the  event  of  a  close 
fight  between  the  Republicans  and  Democrats,  be 
very  considerable.  St.  John  was  often  referred 
to,  after  the  campaign  of  1884,  as  "  the  man  who 
beat  Blaine  ;  "  and  it  is  unquestionable  that  his 
vote  in  New  York  State  deprived  the  Republican 
party  of  votes  enougli  to  have  changed  the  result 
in  the  electoral  college.  Two  years  later,  a  postal- 
card  investigation  was  made  by  The  Voice  into  the 
political  antecedents  of  those  at  that  time  in  the 
Prohibition  party.  The  results  indicated  that 
four  Prohibitionists  had  been  drawn  from  the 
Republican  party  for  every  one  drawn  from  the 
Democratic  party.  Yet  Prohibition  sentiment  in 
the  Southern  States  is  far  more  prevalent  than  in 
the  North.  In  the  South,  however,  the  agitation 
is  for  the  most  part  carried  on  within  the  ranks 
of  the  dominant  party  ;  and  the  remedy  is  sought 
from  State,  not  federal,  legislation.  Thus  South 
Carolina,  where  the  sentiment  for  State  Prohibi- 
tion has  several  times  come  very  near  carrying 
the  day,  cast  no  vote,  either  in  1896  or  1892,  for 
the  Prohibition  Presidential  candidate.  Missis- 
sippi, where  three-fourths  or  more  of  the  State  is 
under  prohibitory  law,  cast  but  485  votes  for 
Levering,  and  910  for  Bid  well.  More  than  one- 
half  of  Bidwell's  support  came  from  five  States  : 
Illinois,  Minnesota,  New  York,  Ohio,  and  Penn- 
sylvania. The  "close  States"  in  1896  (with  less 
than  5  per  cent,  plurality  either  way)  were  Cali- 
fornia, Indiana,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Nebraska, 
North  Carolina,  Oregon,  South  Dakota,  Tennes- 
see, Virginia,  West  Virginia,  and  Wyoming.  In 
but  two  of  these,  Kentucky  and  South  Dakota, 
was  the  Prohibition  party  vote  equal  to  the  dif- 
ference between  the  votes  of  the  two  leading  can- 
didates. Four  years  before,  however,  the  party 
had  the  ' '  balance  of  power  "  in  nine  States  :  Cali- 
fornia, Delaware,  Indiana,  Minnesota,  Nebraska, 
North  Dakota,  Ohio,  Oregon,  and  Wisconsin.  If 
four  converts  are  still  made  from  the  Republican 
ranks  for  each  one  from  the  Democrats,  any  con- 
siderable increase  in  the  Prohibition  vote  this 
year  may  cost  President  McKinley  his  reelection. 


LEADING  ARTICLES  OF  THE  MONTH. 


AMERICA'S  DUTY  IN  CHINA. 

IN  a  succinct  article  contributed  to  the  North 
American  Review  for  August,  the  Hon. 
J6hn  Barrett  summarizes  the  position  and  policy 
of  the  United  States  in  the  present  Chinese  crisis, 
under  the  following  heads  : 

**  (1)  America  is  the  logical  arbiter  of  China's 
future  ;  the  fate  of  the  empire  depends  upon  the 
favor  of  the  republic  ; 

**(2)  If  there  is  a  'yellow  peril'  threatening 
the  white  world,  America,  more  than  any  other 
power,  can  lead  the  way  to  rendering  it  colorless 
and  innocuous  ;  because, 

**(3)  America  is  the  only  nation  present  in 
China  to-day,  with  force  and  with  prominent  in- 
terests, rights,  and  commerce,  wliich  has  the  un- 
qualified confidence  and  trust  of  the  European 
nations,  Japan,  and  China  alike,  or  is  not  the  ob- 
ject of  long-standing  jealousy  and  distrust  ;  and, 

**  (4)  An  international  congress  or  conference, 
in  which  America  for  the  three  reasons  just 
given  should  occupy  a  prominent  and  possibly 
the  leading  part,  will,  in  the  nature  of  events, 
be  assembled  in  the  near  future,  to  consider 
what  shall  be  the  attitude  and  policy  of  the  na- 
tions of  the  world,  not  only  in  coping  with  the 
great  problems  of  the  reestablishment  of  order, 
the  rehabilitation  of  the  government,  the  award 
of  punishment  and  indemnities,  but  in  deter- 
mining the  future  status  of  China's  government 
and  territory  and  their  relation  to  the  outer 
world." 

A    DEFINITE    POLICY    OUTLINED. 

As  planks  in  a  possible  Chinese  platform  for 
the  government  at  Washington,  Mr.  Barrett 
formulates  these  guiding  principles  : 

**  (1)  The  United  States  desires  and  should 
take  no  port,  province,  or  part  of  China,  either 
as  a  sphere  of  temporary  influence  or  as  an  area 
of  actual  sovereignty. 

"(2)  The  United  States  should  oppose,  v/ith 
all  its  moral,  political,  and  diplomatic  influence, 
any  partition  of  China  among  the  foreign  powers, 
or  any  delimitation  of  acknowledged  spheres  of 
influence. 

»*  (3)  The  United  States  should  insist  upon  the 
permanent  maintenance  of  the  trade  principle  of 
the  *  open  door,'  as  outlined  in  the  present  Chi- 
nese treaties,  throughout  all  China,  by  all  the 
powers  endeavoring  to  exercise  influence  within 
her  limits. 

*<  (4)  The  United  States,  provided  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  empire  is  inevitable,  despite  our  best 
efforts  of  diplomacy  and  moral  suasion,  shouM 


insist  upon  the  guarantee,  by  formal  convention, 
of  the  *  open-door'  principle  in  all  the  various 
areas  of  foreign  sovereignty  in  China,  and  will 
carefully  guard  against  excuses  for  discriminating 
duties,  national  rebates  or  subsidies,  and  special 
freight  charges — for  the  consuming  powers  of  an 
increasing  population  of  400,000,000  people  and 
the  material  development  of  4,000,000  square 
miles  are  involved. 

"(5)  The  United  States,  acting  with  charity 
and  equity,  and  in  no  spirit  of  vengeance,  should 
employ  all  its  moral  and  material  influence  in 
prescribing  just  punishment  and  indemnity  for 
loss  of  life  and  pi^,,erty  sustained  at  the  hands 
of  fanatical  and  insurrectionary  mobs  ;  in  ad- 
justing the  true  moral  responsibility  of  the  over- 
whelmed government  ;  in  establishing  perma- 
nent order  and  honest  progressive  administration 
of  government  throughout  the  empire  ;  in  safe- 
guarding, both  for  the  present  and  the  future, 
the  lives,  rights,  and  holdings  of  missionaries, 
merchants,  and  other  foreign  residents  ;  and, 
finally,  in  so  preparing  the  way  for  peace,  order, 
and  prosperity,  to  be  followed  by  liberty,  justice, 
and  freedom  under  the  guiding  direction  of 
Christian  civilization,  that  we  shall  win  the  last- 
ing gratitude  of  the  countless  blameless  Chinese, 
and  make  them  forever  our  disciples  in  moral 
and  material  progress." 

Mr.  Barrett  holds  that  no  other  nation  is 
trusted  in  the  same  degree,  alike  by  the  Euro- 
pean powers,  by  Japan,  and  by  China  herself  ; 
hence,  the  United  States  is  the  one  nation  that 
can  exercise,  from  sheer  strength  of  position,  the 
moral  influence  and  leadership  needed  to  assure 
a  just  and  lasting  settlement  of  the  present  diffi- 
culties. Furthermore,  in  Mr.  Barrett's  view, 
America  has  everything  to  gain  and  nothing  to 
lose  by  an  undivided  China. 


RUSSIA'S  STAKE  IN  CHINA. 

IN  tiie  Atlantic  Monthly  for  September,  Mr. 
Brooks  Adams,  under  the  title  **  Russia's 
Interest  in  China,"  describes  the  crisis  which  is 
facing  the  country  of  the  Czar.  To  appreciate 
this  crisis,  it  is  necessary  to  understand  both  Rus- 
sia's geographical  position  and  the  hereditary 
temper  of  her  people.  To  the  south  she  is  shut 
in  by  an  inland  sea  ;  to  the  north  her  harbors  are 
few,  distant  from  the  richest  portions  of  the  coun- 
try, and  ice-bound.  Siberia  is  but  a  narrow  strip 
between  two  deserts,  a  strip  so  narrow  that  trans- 
portation in  bulk,  such  as  is  the  basis  of  the 
American  system,  seems  impossible.     Then  Rus- 
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sia  is  peopled  by  an  archaic  race  ;  that  is,  a  race 
which  moves  more  slowly  and  more  wastefully 
than  its  Western  rivals,  and  a  race,  moreover,  es- 
sentially Asiatic.  Mr.  Adams  goes  on  to  show 
that  Russians  have  not  been  and  are  not  capable 
of  conducting  their  country  profitably  on  a  finan- 
cial basis,  owing  to  the  archaic  characteristics  of 
her  people  and  the  inevitable  handicap.  He  in- 
fers that  Russia  as  now  organized  is  not  on  a  pay- 
ing basis,  and  tliat  the  Russians  are  not  adapted, 
or  easily  adapted,  to  the  exigencies  of  modern 
competition.  He  points  to  the  well-known  fact 
that  the  commercial  interests  of  the  empire  in  the 
chief  cities  of  European  Russia  are  passing  under 
the  control  of  Germans  and  Jews.  At  the  same 
time  the  condition  of  the  peasantry  is  deplorable. 
As  tlie  price  of  grain  has  faiit  i  taxes  have  risen, 
until  the  margin  of  profit  on  the  average  crop  has 
dwindled  to  a  bare  subsistence,  and  a  bad  season 
means  famine. 

Russia's  alternatives. 

All  of  these  phenomena  mean,  in  Mr.  Adams' 
opinion,  that  Russia  must  do  either  one  of  two 
things  :  undergo  a  social  reorganization  wliich 
will  put  her  upon  a  cheaper  administrative  basis, 
or  she  must  obtain  fresh  property  which  she  can 
mortgage  ;  in  other  words,  she  must  expand. 
He  believes  the  social  conservatism  of  the  race 
will  prevent  the  first  alternative,  and  that  the 
best  goal  of  the  second  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Shansi  minerals. 

* '  Should  the  military  and  agrarian  party  gain 
the  upper  hand,  and  some  think  it  has  the  upper 
hand  already,  an  attempt  would  probably  be 
made  to  absorb  the  northern  provinces  of  China. 
The  question  is  how  this  would  affect  the  United 
States.  Evidently  the  United  States  has  noth- 
ing to  gain  by  the  opening  up  of  Asia.  The 
United  States  is  now  mistress  of  the  situation  ; 
the  United  States  is  fast  attaining  a  commercial 
supremacy  heretofore  unrivaled.  An  industrial 
movement  in  the  valleys  of  the  Ho-hang-ho  and 
Yang-tse  could  only  tend  to  her  embarrassment. 
The  best  thing  that  could  happen  for  her  would 
be  for  China  to  remain  as  she  is.  But  the  very 
success  and  energy  of  America  make  it  unlikely 
that  China  can  stay  stationary  ;  an  effort  at  de- 
velopment is  inevitable,  and  it  l^ehooves  Ameri- 
cans to  consider  whether  they  can  safely  allow 
that  development  to  be  whc  jy  controlled  by  oth- 
ers. If  Russia  should  absorb  Shansi,  she  cannot 
organize  it  alone.  She  has  neither  tlie  genius 
nor  the  capital.  She  must  mortgage  her  prop- 
erty, in  the  future  as  in  the  past  ;  and  there  is  a 
likelihood  that  the  mortgagee  will  ultimately 
come  into  possession.  Even  supposing  a  con- 
flict between  Japan  and  Russia,  in  whicli  Japan 


should  prevail,  the  situation  would  remain  sub- 
stantially unchanged,  for  the  Japanese  are  both 
from  a  financial  and  an  administrative  stand- 
point as  unequal  as  Russia  to  handle  such  a  task. 
They  would  have  to  resort  to  the  same  expedients 
as  their  adversary." 

A  DEFENSE  OF  THE  CHINESE. 

IN  the  September  Cosmopolitan ,  Mr.  John 
Brisben  Walker,  its  editor,  takes  a  very  de- 
cided, and  a  rather  unusual,  view  of  the  Eastern 
crisis,  in  his  article  on  *'  China  and  the  Powers." 
Mr.  Walker  has  a  right  to  opinions  of  his  own  ; 
for,  when  he  left  West  Point  in  1868,  he  entered 
the  Chinese  military  service,  became  a  personal 
friend  of  Sir  Robert  Hart's,  and  gained  a  first- 
hand knowledge  of  the  Chinese  cliaracter.  Mr. 
Walker  thinks  the  Chinese  have  been  used  very 
hardly  in  the  events  which  have  come  about 
since  June  15.      He  says  : 

*'  If,  after  the  massacre  of  the  Italians  in  the 
city  of  New  Orleans,  Italy  had  suddenly  thrown 
its  fleet  into  Boston  harbor,  and  without  warning 
attacked  our  forts  and  landed  an  army,  we 
should  have  a  case  not  unlike  that  which  exists 
in  China  to-day. 

MR.    walker's  view    OF    THE    LEGATION    TROUBLES. 

*  *  A  secret  society  suddenly  appears  in  the 
streets  of  Peking,  intimidates  the  government, 
menaces  the  lives  of  the  foreigners,  and  threatens 
even  the  overturning  of  the  dynasty  itself. 
While  the  government  is  surrounded  by  the 
complications  which  ensue,  the  foreign  office 
makes  a  request  to  the  legations  to  keep  within 
the  walls  of  their  compounds  as  far  as  may  be 
possible.  The  German  minister  sends  word  that 
he  wislies  to  call  at  the  Tsung-li-Yamen.  A 
reply  is  sent  begging  him  not  to  come,  and  say- 
ing that  his  life  will  be  in  danger.  Arrogantly 
persisting  in  his  purpose,  he  is  attacked  by  a 
band  of  rebels  and  killed.  His  guard  of  Ger- 
man cavalry,  in  blind  rage,  not  distinguishing 
friend  from  foe,  attacks  the  Emperor's  foreign 
offices,  and  burns  the  buildings. 

"  Instantlv  the  riot  and  commotion  within  the 
citv  are  increased  tenfold.  Even  the  conserva- 
tive  Chinese  are  roused  from  their  indifference 
by  this  indignity  heaped  upon  them  by  a  hand- 
ful of  foreigners.  Additional  bands  of  the  se- 
cret society  gain  entrance  to  the  city,  and  under 
the  leadership  of  an  ambitious  prince  practically 
take  possession.  Every  effort  is  made  by  the 
government  to  protect  tlie  legations. 


"  HOT-HKADED    NAVAL    COMMANDERS. 


t> 


"Hot-headed  naval   conimandeis,  without  at- 
tempting to   understand    the   difficulties    tinder 
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which  the  government  is  laboring,  demand  the 
surrender  of  China's  chief  coast  fortifications  at 
Taku,  and  without  giving  the  officers  in  com- 
mand time  to  communicate  with  their  superiors, 
begin  a  bombardment  which  results  in  the  loss 
of  some  thousands  of  lives ;  the  most  authentic 
information  warranting  the  belief  that,  even 
after  the  surrender,  the  Russian  troops  shot  down 
the  Chinese  officers  tendering  their  swords,  in 
absolute  cold  blood.  We  have  to  be  thankful 
that  a  high-minded  American  naval  officer  re- 
fused to  take  part  in  tliese  outrages. 

*  *  Then,  during  weeks,  came  reports  of  the  most 
horrible  barbarities  on  the  part  of  the  Chinese  in 
Peking.  The  ambassadors  had  been  seized,  cut 
in  twain,  skinned  alive,  boiled  in  oil — no  indig- 
nity was  missing  from  the  circumstantial  ac- 
counts, except  the  outrages  upon  women,  which 
were  described  as  nameless. 

'*  Later  came  the  information  that  the  embas- 
sies, after  being  attacked  by  the  rioters,  had  been 
protected  by  the  Imperial  Government,  food  sup- 
plied to  them,  and  every  effort  made  for  their 
protection.  While  the  offer  was  being  made  to 
send  the  legations  under  a  strong  guard  to  Tien- 
tsin, and  while  there  seemed  every  prospect  of 
tiieir  reaching  the  coast  alive,  the  same  hot-headed 
judgment  which  had  advised  the  attack  on  the 
Taku  forts  started  a  movement  of  the  allied  forces 
to  Peking." 

Mr.  Walker  agrees  with  the  opinion  recently 
given  him  by  a  Russian,  that  Russia  wants  no 
dismemberment  of  China,  but  wants  the  whole 
country.  Mr.  Walker  thinks  it  is  eminently  our 
interest  to  preserve  the  integrity  of  the  Chinese 
empire,  and  that  we  as  well  as  Europe  should 
strengthen  the  hands  of  tlie  existing  Chinese  ad 
ministration. 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  PROBLEM  IN  CHINA. 

THE  English  reviews  for  August  are  full  of 
the  revolt  of  the  yellow  man  and  the  new 
questions  it  raises.  The  shrill  cry  for  vengeance 
is  less  audible  than  the  deep  note  of  constructive 
responsibility. 

Demetrius  C.  Boulger  is  in  truculent  mood. 
He  writes  in  the  Fortnightly  on  ''Peking — and 
After.'*  He  reiterates  what  he  said  in  1880, 
that  the  power  which  obtains  the  control  of  her 
fighting  millions  will  secure  the  mastery  of  the 
world.  But,  he  urges,  no  single  power  must  be 
allowed  to  secure  that  control.  He  tlien  declares 
for  **an  indelible  act  of  vengeance  and  retribu- 
tion." This  is  the  policy  lie  commends  to  Chris- 
tian powers  : 

**Let  us  hope  that  no  false  sentimentality  will 
hold  back  the  arm  of  righteous  wrath,  and  that  of 


Peking  as  a  city  there  will  be  made  an  end.  \  In 
its  palaces  may  there  be  desolation,  and  let  the 
plowshare  pass  over  its  polluted  streets.  The 
complete  destruction  of  Peking  alone  will  strike 
terror  to  the  heart  of  the  Chinese  race,  and  at 
the  same  time  it  will  simplify  the  solution  of  the 
Chinese  problem.  .  .  .  If  we  have  lost  the  ca- 
pacity of  being  vindictive,  and  the  manner  in 
which  we  have  carried  on  the  war  against  the 
Boers  makes  it  look  as  if  we  had,  let  us  hand  the 
task  over  to  the  Japanese,  who  will  do  it  in  a 
thoroughly  Oriental  fashion,  and  wipe  out  the 
murderous  brood  of  Tuan  and  Tung,  with  the  . 
she-devil  of  an  Empress  at  their  head." 

COMPETITION    IN    PARTITION. 

**  With  the  downfall  of  the  Manchus  a  cen- 
tral government  in  China  will  also  disappear, 
and  it  is  impossible  to  see  any  means  of  reviving 
it.  There  is  no  one  to  put  in  their  place.  .  .  . 
There  remains,  then,  no  practical  alternative  to 
a  subdivision  of  the  task,  or,  in  plain  words,  to 
a  partition  of  China.  The  destruction  of  Pe- 
king will,  therefore,  be  followed  at  a  brief  inter- 
val bv  an  international  conference,  the  seat  of 
which  we  must  be  careful  to  insist  shall  be  in 
London.  .  .  .  How  it  will  be  done  must  be  left 
to  the  discretion  and  opportunities  of  each  par- 
ticipant ;  but  human  nature  is  not  so  bad  as  to 
justify  any  doubt  that  all  will  try  to  do  it  well 
for  the  lienor  of  civilization  and  the  benefit  of 
the  Chinese  people.  It  will  be  an  international 
competition  of  the  most  interesting  and  critical 
nature,  by  which  the  relative  positions  of  the 
races  of  the  earth  will  be  tested  and  assigned." 

Mr.  Boulger  concludes  with  the  sanguine  hope 
that  there  will  be  imparted  to  this  question  '*a 
chivalry,  a  mutual  forbearance,  and  considera- 
tion that  have  not  been  witnessed  among  the  na- 
tions since  the  Crusades." 

A  Testimony  of  Horror. 

Blackwood^  which  attributes  the  present  upset 
to  England's  acquiescence  in  the  violent  and  un- 
justifiable coup  d'etat  of  the  Empress  when  she 
deposed  the  rightful  Emperor,  insists  on  exem- 
plary vengeance  : 

"It  is  but  common  justice  that  the  instigators  ^ 
of  the  enormity  should  be  held  personally  re- 
sponsible for  it ;  and  among  these  stand  promi- 
nently forward  the  Dowager  Empress,  Prince 
Tuan,  and  General  Tung  Fuhsiang.  But  the 
nation  should  bear  its  share,  and,  in  addition  to 
an  ample  money  penalty,  some  lasting  testimony 
should  be  given  of  the  horror  which  the  crime 
has  evoked.  If  the  walls  of  Peking,  in  which  • 
the  people  trusted,  were  leveled  to  the  ground, 
and  their  foundations  sown  with  salt,  it  would 
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teach  future  generations  that  such  dastardly 
deeds  cannot  be  committed  without  bringing 
down  on  their  authors  just  and  crowning  retri- 
bution." 

A  More  Temperate  View.. 

In  the  Nineteenth  Century^  Mr.  Frederick 
Greenwood  discusses  the  Chinese  revolt,  which 
be  predicted  nine  years  ago.  He  says  we  have 
now  discovered  that  *  *  what  the  European  gov- 
ernments have  to  deal  with  is  a  truly  national 
movement,  not  sudden  and  unconsidered,  but  of 
steady  growth,  calculated,  determined,  and  sup- 
plied with  every  moral  and  material  element  of 
persistency."  The  issue  lies  largely  within  the 
choice  of  China.     Mr.  Greenwood  thinks  : 

**The  likelier  thing,  then,  seems  to  be  that 
Li  Hung  Chang's  intention,  at  the  same  time 
his  commission,  includes  the  expedient  of  put- 
ting the  revolt  away  out  of  sight  ;  thereby  leav- 
ing the  European  governments  to  determine 
whether  to  be  content  with  an  ostensible  sup- 
pression ...  or  to  call  back  the  revolt  and 
force  on  a  conflict  which  may  alter  the  destinies 
of  Europe  and  Asia  for  centuries  to  come." 

Russia's  dream,  ''China  is  Our  India,"  and 
Japan's  dream  of  a  *' Mongolian  confederation 
that  should  sweep  the  world,"  must  now  be 
modified.     As  for  England's  course  : 

**  Punishment  for  murderous  lawlessness  of 
course  there  must  be  ;  and,  to  be  fitting  and 
politic,  it  should  be  severe.  But  afterwards  it 
will  be  wise  to  consider  the  dictum  of  the  learned 
Von  Brandt,  that  the  system  of  dealing  with  the 
Chinese  will  have  to  be  altered  materially  ;  and 
most  wise  will  it  bo  to  think  once,  twice,  and 
thrice  before  committing  England  to  any  scheme 
of  conquest  and  partition." 

Is  a  Punitive  War  Possible? 

*•  Vengeance  and  Afterwards  '  is  the  title  of 
Mr.  Edward  Dicey *s  contribution  to  the  Xiiie- 
teenth  Century.  He  asks.  Is  punishment  possi- 
ble ?  England  and  most  of  the  other  powers 
could  not  consent  to  sack,  looc,  burn  Peking, 
and  put  its  inhabitants  to  the  sword.  ' '  The 
conscience  of  Christendom  would  be  shocked." 
To  rescue  the  British  Legation  from  deatli  Mr. 
Dicey  would  employ  all  British  forces  available  ; 
**but  to  avenge  their  death  at  the  cost  of  en- 
gaging in  a  war  with  China  is  a  different  affair." 
It  seems  that  ''any  punitive  expedition  against 
Peking  can  only  be  undertaken  as  a  part  of  a 
general  campaign  against  the  Celestial  Empire"  : 

*'  I  do  not  liesitate,  therefore,  to  say  that  the 
probable  results  of  a  European  intervention  in 
China  must  be  the  ultimate  conquest  of  the 
empire  by  one  of  the  intervening  powers,  or  its 
partition  between  two  or  more  of  these  powers. 


These  are  not  results  which  England  can  afford 
to  contemplate  with  indifference,  still  less  with 
satisfaction.  Our  interest,  therefore,  for  the  time 
being,  is  to  maintain  the  status  quo  in  China." 

Mr.  Dicey  also  points  out  that,  if  England 
interferes  at  all,  she  can  only  do  so  as  a  military 
inferior  to  Russia  and  Japan. 


f  f 


China  for  the  Chinese." 


Mr.  Emerson  Bainbridge,  M.P.,  suggests  in 
the  Contemporary  that  the  powers  should  first 
agree  on  the  general  principle  of  "  China  for  the 
Chinese  ;"  the  establishment,  therefore,  of  law 
and  order  and  sound  administration.  Then  <'  the 
wisest  course  to  be  taken  by  the  European  pow- 
ers at  the  present  moment  would  be  to  give  to 
any  single  nation  who  would  undertake  it  the 
opportunity  of  establishing:  a  new  administration 
for  the  whole  of  China,  and  the  construction  of 
a  comprehensive  railway  system,  on  the  under- 
standing that  the  trade  of  the  country  was  open 
and  free  to  the  whole  world.  Jealousy  and  dis- 
trust will  prevent  this." 

As  the  next  best  thing,  the  writer  recommends 
the  assignment  of  separate  areas  to  the  powers, 
or  such  administration  and  development  subject 
to  schemes  prepared  by  an  international  board. 

The  American  Factor. 

Mr.  Josiah  Quincy  writes  in  the  Contemporary 
on  <*The  United  States  in  China."  He  recog- 
nizes that  Secretary  Hay's  circular  marks  a  new 
departure  in  American  policy.  The  United  States 
enter  the  Eastern  arena  in  a  spirit  of  good-will 
to  Great  Britain.  But  should  the  trouble  expand 
into  a  struggle  for  Korea  between  Russia  and 
Japan,  or  for  Asia  between  Britain  and  Russia, 
the  United  States  would  remain  strictly  neutral. 
The  writer  sees  only  two  courses  open  for  the 
present  crisis  :  the  maintenance  of  a  central  Chi- 
nese government,  subject  to  the  control  of  the 
powers  ;  or  the  division  of  China  into  adminis- 
trative areas  or  spheres  of  influence,  within  each 
of  which  one  power,  acting  through  native  rulers, 
should  be  responsible  for  order.  In  the  latter 
case,  the  LTnited  States  would  only  ask  for  the 
open  door.  In  the  former,  Mr.  Hay's  action 
would  seem  to  involve  his  country  in  a  share  of 
the  international  control. 

A  French  View  of  the  Crisis. 

In  her  interesting  letters  on  foreign  politics  in 
the  Xouvelle  Revue,  Mme.  Adam  attributes  the 
situation  in  China  partly  to  the  brutal  mailed  fist 
of  Germany,  but  mainly  to  the  perfidious  in- 
triguers of  England.  England,  she  says,  gave  to 
Sir  Claude  Macdonald  instructions  designed  to 
unchain   the  fanaticism  and  Chauvinism  of  the 
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Chineee.  Mme.  Adun  eTidently  has  a  great 
sympAth  J  with  the  deep  anger  of  the  Chinese  at 
the  disturbing  influences  of  Western  civilization. 
The  old  serenity  of  Chinese  life  is  gone  wherever 
the  foreigners  have  come  :  and  to  insist  at  this 
time  on  the  "  open  door  "  is  simply  to  provoke  the 
fanaticism  of  a  people  capable  of  shutting  them- 
selves up  within  a  great  walL  The  Chinese  con- 
sented to  open  their  gates  to  European  commerce 
little  by  little  t  they  submitted  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  Christian  missions  in  so  far  as  those  mis- 
sions were  purely  religious  and  humanitarian  ; 
and  they  trusted,  says  Mme.  Adam,  a  little  too 
much  to  the  Russians,  with  whom  they  have  cer- 
tain racial  ties.  The  assistance  afforded  to  the 
reformer  Kang  Yu  Wei  by  Great  Britain  served 
to  draw  out  the  great  qualities  of  the  Dowager 
Empress,  who  will  assuredly  live  in  history  as 
one  of  the  great  rulers  of  the  world.  Mme.  Adam 
reminds  us  that  the  Chinese  people  have  never 
really  accepted  the  foreign  Manchu  dynasty,  and 
asserts  that  the  patriotic  Chinese  hate  the  Eng- 
lish devils  more  than  all  the  rest  of  the  foreign 
devils.  Mme.  Adam's  programme  is  to  demand 
reparation  for  crimes  which  have  been  committed, 
to  consent  to  the  peace  proposals  of  Li  Hung 
Chang, — while  at  the  same  time  keeping  a  sharp 
lookout  on  that  personage, — and  to  give  to  Russia 
the  mission  of  defending  the  interests  of  Europe. 

From  a  Norwefirian  Point  of  View. 

Kringsjaa  (Jime  30)  contains  an  article  on  the 
China  trouble  by  a  frequent  contributor,  who 
veils  his  identity  tmder  the  initials  •  •  R.  E. " 
Not  only  is  this  writer  an  ardent  pro- Boer,  but 
he  has  the  temerity  also  to  declare  that  the 
Chinese  may  claim  a  little  of  the  same  sympathy 
to  which  the  Boers  are  so  strongly  entitled. 
That  the  Chinese  are  bigoted  and  narrow-minded 
in  their  arrogant  contempt  for  all  things  foreign, 
and  that  the  BoJters  are  brutal  and  coarse,  no 
one,  he  says,  can  deny.  But  is  there  not  also, 
he  asks,  something  bigoted  and  shortsighted 
and  overbearing  in  Europe's  treatment  of  the 
ancient  religion  and  culture  of  China  ?  Is  there 
nothing  brutal  in  the  constant  land-grabbings  of 
the  powers  ?  Take  it  all  in  all,  the  endeavor  of 
the  missions  to  obtrude  the  Christian  religion 
upon  China  is  to  the  fidl  as  narrow-minded  and 
bigoted  as  the  Chinese  anti-foreign  exclusive- 
Dess.  What  China  needs  is  not  the  religion  of 
the  West,  but  its  knowledge.  Were  China  as 
enlightened  as  Europe,  the  superstitious  out- 
growths of  her  own  religion  would  gradually  fall 
away,  and  what  was  left — a  purified  Buddhism — 
would,  as  easily  as  Christianity — if  not  more  so 
— ^reconcile  itself  with  a  high  culture. 

The   powers  have    behaved    in    China,    says 


'-  R.  E.,*'  too  much  like  ooaMjiierQis,  too  Utile 
like  educationalists.  It  was  their  mission  to 
convince  the  Chinese  of  the  value  and  necessity 
of  commercial,  economic,  and  political  reforms, 
and  make  them  perscmally  and  pecunianlj  inter- 
ested in  the  carrying  out  of  such  reforms.  This 
woold  have  been  '*  Good  Samaritan"  woi^,  and 
China  woidd  possiUy  have  grown  well  and 
sound,  and  we  should  have  had  in  the  East  a 
new  and  greater  Japan.  But  the  politics  of  the 
powers  ?  Have  these  been  in  harmony  with  the 
claims  of  Christianity  and  civilisation  ?  Thej 
have  found  a  sick  and  apparently  dying  man  by 
the  roadside  ;  and  how  have  thev  treated  him  ? 
Have  they  poured  oil  and  wine  in  his  wounds 
and  sought  to  revive  him  ?  By  no  means.  They 
have  surrounded  him  like  hungry  vultures  wait- 
ing for  the  last  breath  of  life  to  leave  their  prey, 
that  they  might  divide  it  among  them.  Already 
they  have  agreed  how  such  a  division  should  be 
made,  not  to  cause  an  angry  hacking-out  of  eyes 
among  themselves.  And  now  all  at  once  the 
dying  man  has  got  on  his  legs  again  and  begun 
to  strike  out  right  and  left  to  save  himself — at 
which  the  vultures  are  naturally  irritated.  They 
find  themselves  face  to  face  with  a  new  problem. 
Before,  the  problem  was  how  to  agree  in  the 
division  of  the  spoil.  Now  the  problem  is  how 
to  make  the  man  go  on  peacefully  with  his 
dying. 

According  to  **R.  E.,"  the  powers  will  find 
China  a  nut  all  too  hard  to  crack.      Thev  wih 

m 

find  their  ** mailed  fist"  powerless.  The  Chi- 
nese are  masters  in  the  organization  of  secret 
societies,  and  they  will  make  life  impossible  for 
Europeans  and  for  all  who  serve  or  sympathize 
with  Europeans.  Xo  European  will  dare  to  ac- 
cept food  from  a  Chinaman.  He  will  be  starved 
out  of  China,  if  not  poisoned  or  otherwise  killed. 
And  wheresoever  a  European  shall  dare  to  make 
his  home,  there  at  once  on  the  walls  will  be 
posted  a  mystic  placard  that  will  mean  death  to 
him. 

LeadiniT  Chinamen. 

Mr.  D.  C.  Boulger  obligingly  instructs  the 
readers  of  the  Contemporary  as  to  ^<  Who's  Who 
in  China.''  Jung  Lu  he  takes  to  be  <*  a  man  in 
favor  of  moderation,  if  not  of  absolute  prog- 
ress." Kang  Yi  is  ''as  an ti- foreign  and  violent 
as  Prince  Tuan."  Yuan  Shih  Kai  is  <<a  man  of 
much  craft  and  address,'*  Prince  Ching*s  <*  in- 
fluence is  not  great."  Of  Li  Hung  Chang,  he 
says : 

*  *  I  remember  well  General  Gordon  sa3ring  to 
me  that  if  we  put  Li  Hung  Chang  in  the  place 
of  the  Manchus,  as  was  talked  of  in  1880,  we 
should  find  him  more  obstructive  and  difficult 
than  the  present  dynasty.     I  think  we  should  be 
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prepared  at  any  momeDt  to  see  Li  Hung  Chang 
range  himself  on  the  side  of  the  reactionaries 
and  an ti- foreigners  as  soon  as  he  finds  that  mat- 
ters cannot  be  patched  up  by  one  of  his  favorite 
make-believes.  To  whatever  side  he  attaches 
himself,  he  will  bring  little  strength.  His  repu- 
tation and  following  are  both  gone,  and  his  po- 
litical, hke  bis  physical,  vigor  is  now  but  a 
wreck." 

Of  Chang  Chih  Tung,  the  writer  speaks  in 
terms  of  ^eat  respect.  Old  and  cautious,  he  es- 
poused the  cause  of  reform  ;  but  he  has  not 
much  force  behind  blm,  and  is  strongly  opposed 
to  the  opium  policy  of  the  foreigner.  Liu  Kun 
Yi  is  stronger,  yoiinger,  more  energetic,  and  is 
said  to  be  well  disposed  to  England.  Sheng  is 
"thoroughly  unscrupulous,"  and  is  succeeding 
to  the  guile  and  humbug  of  Li  Hung  Chang. 


T 


THE  BOXERS. 

HE  first  July  number  of  the  Nouvelle  Revt 
contains  an    interesting  paper  by  M.    <' 


PouvourviUe  on  the  Boxers.      The  author  hopes 
that  the  explanation  of  the  causes  of  the  anti- 
foreign  outbreak  in  China  may  furnish  also  an 
indication  of  how  the  revolution  may  be  quelled, 
and  also  how  similar  revolutions  may  be  pre- 
vented in  future.      He  traces  the  indignation  of 
the  Chinese  tories  at  the  invasion  of  the  foreign 
devils  with   their  railway  schemes,    and  shows 
how  the  secret  societies  of  the  Boxers,  under  the 
protection  of  Prince  Tuan,   and  secretly  coun- 
tenanced by  the  Dowager  Empress,    first   rose 
against   the    engineers    of    the    Franco -Belgian 
Railway,    and   so   started    a 
general    movement    against 
foreigners.     M.  de  Pouvour- 
viUe assures  us  that  the  con- 
nection of  the  word   ' '  Box- 
er "  with  boxing  in  the  sense 
of  the  noble  art  of  self-de- 

;  fense  is  a  delusion.     The  sect, 

I  which  is  an  offshoot  of  one 
of  the  two  great  secret  soci- 
eties in  China,  is  called  Ki- 
aitze,  which  signifies  Society 
of  Universal  Harmony  ;  the 
disorderly  youths  who  fight 
in  the  streets  are  called  Eiilo, 
and  from  the  confusion  of 
these  different  but  similar 
words  has  arisen  the  very 
false  derivation.  The  out- 
break is  merely  an  incident 
in  the  eternal  struggle  be- 
tween the  yellow  and  the 
white  man,  and  the  railway  tmaaa) 


concessions  are  merely  a  pretext  for  a  revival  of 

the  contest  which  will  only  end,  says  M,  de 
PouvourviUe,  either  in  the  retreat  of  the  white 
man  or  in  the  extermination  of  the  yellow  man. 

2,500    TEARS    OLD. 


There  are,  as  has  always  been  said,  only  two 
secret  societies  in  China  of  any  importance — one 
for  the  North  and  one  for  the  South  ;  and  the 
apparent  multiplication  of  secret  societies  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  any  group  of  members  belonging 
to  one  or  other  of  the  two  secret  societies  are  in 
the  habit  of  taking  a  special  name  when  they 
seek  to  accomplish  some  political  design,  in 
order  that  the  parent  society  may  not  be  com- 
promised. So  these  so-called  Boxers  arose  out  . 
of  the  determination  to  resist  railway  extensions. 
These  KiaAtze,  as  they  should  be  called,  emanate 
from  the  great  Northern  secret  society,  which  is 
called  "  Thiendianhien,"  known  generally  in 
Europe  as  the  Society  of  the  True  Ancestor ; 
this  ancestor  being  Heaven,  "  from  which  we  all 
come,  and  in  the  bosom  of  which  we  shall  all 
one  day  be  restored."  This  society  has  existed 
for  2,500  years,  during  which  it  has  considerably 
changed  its  objects.  It  was  at  first  a  mystical 
organization,  and  then  it  developed  into  a  kind 
of  Chinese  Freemasonry  designed  to  preserve 
the  solidarity  of  the  yellow  race  ;  and  the  China- 
man, even  if  he  is  not  already  a  member  of  it, 
joins  it  the  moment  he  decides  to  expatriate  him- 
self to  the  United  States,  or  Singapore,  or  Cey- 
lon, or  Australia,  or  any  other  country  of  the 
foreign  devil.  His  reason  for  doing  so  is  that 
the  society  secures,  in  the  event  of  his  death,  the 
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return  of  his  corpse  to  his  native  country — an 
essential  object  with  them  ;  for  otherwise  it 
would  not  be  saved  and  restored  to  Heaven,  the 
True  Ancestor,  unless  he  were  buried  in  Chinese 
soil.  So  that  thus  the  very  process  of  emigra- 
tion, which  might  seem  the  weakness,  makes  for 
the  strength  of  this  remarkable  society,  which 
has  developed  from  being  a  simple  friendly 
society  of  Chinese  into  a  definite  alliance  against 
white  men.  The  '*  Thiendianhien'*  counts  ad- 
herents all  over  China,  but  particularly  in  the 
North. 

ANOTHER    IN    THE    SOUTH. 

The  other  secret  society,  which  is  better  or- 
ganized and  infinitely  more  dangerous,  is  prac- 
tically all-powerful  in  the  South  ;  and  M.  de 
Pouvourville  sees  in  it  the  great  danger  to 
French  domination  in  Indo- China.  It  may  be 
called  the  white  **  Nenufar,"  and,  like  the  North- 
ern society,  it  began  in  mysticism  and  developed 
into  political  tendencies.  Now -it  has  become 
absolutely  revolutionary,  having  for  its  object 
the  restoration  of  China  to  the  Chinese,  and  to 
belong  to  it  it  is  not  necessary  to  be  a  Chinaman. 

Enough  has  already  been  said  to  indicate  that 
the  objects  of  these  two  societies  are  irreconcil- 
able. To  the  Northern  society  belong  the  high 
mandarins,  the  ministers,  and  the  members  of 
the  Imperial  family,  all  of  whom,  like  the  great 
Li  Hung  Chang,  are  desirous  of  maintaining 
their  own  power,  which  is  bound  up  in  the  ex- 
isting order  of  things.  The  Southern  society, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  bulk  of  whose  adherents 
are  Chinese  of  poor  race,  considers  the  present 
dynasty  as  usurpers,  as  indeed  they  are.  It 
dreams  of  the  fall  of  the  present  dynasty,  and 
the  substitution  for  it  of  a  national  royal  family. 
Railroads  are  a  great  terror  to  the  Northern  so- 
ciety ;  but  the  Southern  society  would  utilize 
them  for  its  own  purposes. 

NORTH    AND    SOUTH    UNITING. 

The  white  ''Nenufar"  is  composed  of  ardent 
souls,  wide-minded  and  intelligent  people,  who 
desire  to  have  well-equipped  armies,  furnished 
with  the  most  modern  weapons,  in  order  to  pre- 
serve the  national  soil  from  the  presence  of  the 
foreigner  ;  and  by  foreigner  the  society  means 
not  only  the  white  man,  but  the  Manchu,  the 
Tartar,  and  the  Mongol  from  the  North.  At 
first  the  **  Nenufar"  did  not  think  much  of  the 
Boxer  outbreak.  It  supposed  that  it  was  an  ar- 
ranged rebellion  started  in  order  to  consolidate 
the  power  of  the  Dowager  Empress  ;  but  when 
it  realized  that  the  movement  in  the  North  was 
essentially  anti-foreign,  it  prepared  to  make  at- 
tacks upon  foreigners,  and  revived  its  old  dream 


of  a  Taiping  Emperor  at  Nanking.  It  is  terri- 
ble, in  view  of  what  has  happened,  to  read  M. 
de  Pouvourville's  confident  prophecies.  *  *  It  is 
impossible,"  he  says,  **to  take  seriously  the  120,- 
000  men  who  played  the  bully  before  our  lega- 
tions, and  did  not  dare  assail  them,  because  there 
are  in  each  of  them  an  average  of  80  European 
soldiers."  The  danger,  he  thought,  lay  more 
hidden  in  the  national  movement. 


SECRET  SOCIETIES  AND  THE  CHINESE 
GOVERNMENT. 

PROFESSOR  LODOVICO  NOCENTINI,  of 
the  University  of  Rome,  who  was  for  many 
years  in  the  Italian  diplomatic  service  in  China, 
writing  of  *' Secret  Societies  and  the  Chinese 
Dynasty,"  in  Nuova  Antologia  for  July  1,  at- 
tributes to  Chinese  secret  societies  a  high  an- 
tiquity and  great  influence.  Professor  Nocentini 
finds  in  the  retention  of  tribal  names  in  China, 
after  the  tribes  had  disintegrated  into  families, 
evidence  of  the  strength  of  the  associative  ten- 
dency among  the  Chinese.  The  societies  he 
regards  as  an  outgrowth  of  the  tribal  spirit  sur- 
viving into  later  ages.  The  earliest  associations 
were  presumably  formed  first  for  mutual  aid, 
and  next  probably  for  the  maintenance  of  certain 
moral  observances.  Societies  for  the  cultivation 
of  morals,  according  to  Professor  Nocentini,  ex- 
isted at  least  as  early  as  the  time  of  Confucius, 
who  lived  in  the  second  half  of  the  sixth  and 
first  half  of  the  fifth  century  before  the  Christian 
Era.  The  turning  of  such  societies  to  political 
purposes  seems  to  have  been  the  result  of  cir- 
cumstances ;  but  since  the  accession  of  the  pres- 
ent dynasty  the  activities  of  the  societies  have 
been  directed  almost  exclusively  to  political  ob- 
jects. In  the  relations  of  the  societies  to  the 
government  and  the  people  is  the  clew  to  Chinese 
politics.  The  reigning  dynasty  is  foreign.  The 
societies  represent  the  national  feeling.  Assum- 
ing that  the  professor's  opinions  are  in  the  main 
correct,  much  in  the  policy  of  the  Chinese  Gov- 
ernment that  seemed  to  be  mere  capricious  vacil- 
lation becomes  intelligible  and  defensible. 

Professor  Nocentini  remarks  that,  while  pre- 
ceding dynasties  were  principally  occupied  with 
protecting  the  throne  against  foreign  enemies, 
the  present  dynasty  has  found  itself  continually 
threatened  by  rebellions  set  on  foot  by  the  secret 
societies,  which  have  directed  their  resources  to 
the  patriotic  purpose  of  restoring  the  empire, 
perhaps  to  some  branch  of  the  last  reigning 
family  ;  certainly  to  a  dynasty  that  is  national. 
The  great  Taiping  Rebellion,  so  called,  with  the 
enormous  sacrifices  and  losses  which  it  caused 
the  empire,  was  the  most  powerful  of  the  efforts 
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put  forth  by  a  secret  society  for  the  expulsion  of 
the  foreign  rulers.  As  indicative  of  its  insur- 
rectionary purpose,  the  society  had  chosen  for 
its  chief  tenet  and  duty  the  worship  of  the  Su- 
preme Sovereign  or  Being — a  religious  act  which, 
in  China,  is  reserved  by  law  exclusively  for  the 
Emperor.  How  long  the  rebellion  lasted,  how 
nearly  successful  it  was  in  separating  extensive 
regions  from  the  Chinese  empire,  are  matters  of 
history.  But  two  of  the  many  results  that  have 
flowed  from  it  have  not  been  fully  realized,  if 
realized  at  all,  by  the  people  and  governments 
of  Europe  and  the  United  States.  As  foreigners 
were  prominently  instrumental  in  the  suppression 
of  the  Taiping  Rebellion,  a  very  natural  error 
sprang  up  in  the  minds  of  many  foreigners, 
especially  Englishmen  and  Americans,  that  for- 
eign influence  would  be  more  acceptable  in  China 
than  it  had  been  previously.  Exactly  the  re- 
verse was  the  case.  The  vast  numbers  of  Chi- 
nese who  sympathized  with  the  rebellion  regarded 
the  intrusion  of  foreigners  in  the  conflict  as  a 
meddling  cooperation  with  their  foreign  rulers  ; 
and,  second,  the  Chinese  Government,  knowing 
the  increased  popular  hatred  of  foreigners,  was 
obliged  to  show  a  greater  aversion  for  them  than 
before. 

DOES  THE  GOVERNMENT  SYMPATHIZE  WITH  THE 

BOXERS  ? 

Looked  at  in  this  light,  China's  shuffling, 
time-serving  policy  in  international  affairs  seems 
natural  and  unavoidable.  The  reigning  dynasty 
and  certain  influential  classes  affiliated  with  it 
have  much  to  fear  and  something  to  learn  and 
gain  from  the  Western  nations,  so  the  govern- 
ment sends  and  receives  embassies,  and  grants 
religious  and  trade  privileges.  From  time  to 
time,  however,  signs  of  rebellion  are  seen.  The 
very  things  that  please  foreigners  irritate  and,  in 
sonae  regions,  exasperate  the -natives.  The  gov- 
ernment must  face  about  and  show  the  natives 
that  it  loves  not  the  foreign  devils,  and  that  its 
dealings  with  them  are  mere  temporizing.  Is  it 
not  reasonable  to  suppose  that  its  relations  with 
the  Boxers  are  of  this  character  ?  So  far  as  is 
known,  there  is  really  no  good  reason  for  believ- 
ing that  the  Dowager  Empress,  so  called,  and 
her  advisers  have  any  special  personal  dislike  of 
reforms  or  hatred  of  foreigners.  But  their  busi- 
ness is  to  govern  and  live  luxuriously.  If  West- 
ern intruders  and  native  reformers  make  their 
business  more  difficult,  naturally  they  will  do 
what  they  can  and  dare  to  remove  the  disturb- 
ers ;  but  that  their  doing  so  shows  they  are  in 
sympathy  with  a  rebellious  secret  society  cannot 
reasonably  be  admitted. 

It  has  been  said  that,  in  the  recent  conflicts  in 


China,  government  soldiers  have  cooperated  with 
the  rebels.  In  that  there  is  nothing  improbable. 
The  chief  difficulty  that  besets  the  central  gov- 
ernment is  that  it  cannot  trust  its  own  army. 
Members  and  adherents  of  the  secret  societies 
working  for  the  overthrow  of  the  present  dynasty 
are  believed  to  be  enrolled  in  large  numbers 
among  the  imperial  troops.  An  effort  to  sup- 
press rebellion  may  at  any  moment  enlarge  re- 
bellion. That  whole  brigades  of  Chinese  soldiers 
may  have  joined  the  Boxers  compromises  the 
government  only  in  appearance.  The  cooperation 
of  the  government  troops  may  have  been  mutiny. 

The  conclusion  which  Professor  Nocentini 
reaches  seems  to  be  in  accord  with  the  prevailing 
opinion  in  Italy,  England,  and  the  United  States. 
He  says  : 

''  Admitting  that  the  rebellion  .  .  .  may  in  a 
short  time  be  suppressed,  the  difficulties  of  the 
central  government  will  not,  on  that  account, 
be  diminished,  and  there  will  remain  the  menace 
of  new  disorder^  against  which  it  will  be  neces- 
sary [for  the  Western  powers]  to  send  again 
troops  with  a  sacrifice  of  blood  and  treasure. 
...  If  is  added,  finally,  the  impossibility  of  the 
court's  establishing  reforms  that  guarantee  Euro- 
pean interests,  .  .  .  the  conclusion  seems  un- 
avoidable that,  to  resolve  the  Chinese  question 
definitively  and  securely,  a  temporary  European 
protectorate  is  absolutely  necessary." 


JAPAN'S  MODERN  NAVY. 

IN  Cassier's  for  August,  Rear- Admiral  C.  C.  P. 
Fitz  Gerald,  R.N.,  gives  important  facts 
and  figures  on  the  subject  of  the  Japanese  navy 
of  to-day.  He  declares  that  the  rise  and  develop- 
ment of  Japan's  navy  is  almost  without  precedent 
in  the  world's  history. 

**The  first  real  start  made  by  Japan  in  the 
production  of  a  modern  navy  seems  to  have 
been  the  purchase  of  the  ironclad  Stonewall 
Jackson  from  the  United  States  Government  in 
1866.  She  was  a  small  ship  of  only  1,300  tons 
burden  ;  but  she  carried  a  10-ton  gun,  besides 
some  smaller  ones,  and  was  a  powerful  ship  of 
her  day.  She  was  renamed  the  Adzuma.  The 
first  ship  built  in  Great  Britain  for  the  Japanese 
Government  was  the  Foo-So.  She  was  built  at 
Poplar  by  Samuda,  from  designs  by  Sir  Edward 
Reed,  and  was  launched  in  April,  1877.  She 
was  a  broadside  central  battery  ship,  barque 
rigged,  220  feet  long,  48  feet  beam,  3,718  tons, 
double-screw,  speed  13  knots,  engines  by  Penn. 
This  ship  was  followed  by  the  Kongo^  Hi-yei^ 
and  Rin-joj  all  small  ironclads  not  exceeding 
2,300  tons,  but  carrying  powerful  armaments  for 
their  size.     There  were  also  about  half  a  dozen 
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tm&rmored  ships  of   little  fighting  v 
was  the  state  of  tlie  Japanese  n 


Five  years  lati 
only  one  small  ironc 
were  built  and  bittldi: 
powerful  cruisers, 
armed  with  Krupp 
and  Armstrong 
guns.  The  iron- 
'ith  the  ex- 
of  the  Fbo- 
re  built  of 
wood.  In  1890  she 
had  again  added 
only  one  ironclad  to 
her  list  in  the  shape 
o£  an  armored  gun- 
boat ;  but  she  bad 
by  this  time  pro- 
vided  herself  with 


dads 
cepti 


15,  Japan  had  added 
1  to  this  list  ;  but  there 
:  for  her  several  fast  and 


the  Skiki/'hitna,  the  Asaht,  the  HaUusi,  and  the 

Mikdsa. 

"These  are  first-class  battleships  in  the  fullest 
sense  of  the  term,  ranging  in  tonnage  from  the 
12,300  of  the    Ynshima  to   the    15,000    of    the 


rs,  built  in  va- 
rious foreign  coun- 
tries. By  1895, 
although  she  had 
not  actually  added 
to  her  list  of  ar- 
mored ships,  there 
were  building  for 
her  in  Great  Britain 
two  battleships  of 
the  most  powerful 
type,  exceeding 
12,000  tons  dis- 
placement, and  with 
a  proposed  speed  of 
18  knots.  She  bad 
also  added  consid- 
erably to  her  list  of 
fast  cruisers.  One 
of  these,  the  Yoshi- 
no,  built  at  Els- 
wick,  had  a  measuredn 


(Type  of  tbo  nevi 


le  warsblpa.) 


uile  speed  of  22.5  knots. 
"Ttiere  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Chino- 
Japanese  war  gave  an  immense  impetus  to  the 
development  of  the  Japanese  navy.  Not  only 
were  ships  captured  from  the  Chinese,  some  of 
which  were  repaired  and  are  now  in  commission, 
but  large  orders  were  placed  abroad  for  war- 
ships of  all  classes,  including  torpedo  craft,  and 
the  Japanese  also  set  to  work  to  build  ships  in 
their  own  dockyards. " 


Japan  now  possesses  six  battleships,  all  built 
u  England ;  namely,    the    I^ji,    the    Yashima, 


Asaki,  ITalsusi,  and  Mikdsa.  Their  speeds  are 
all  at  least  18  knots  ;  they  are  armed  with  the 
most  powerful  modern  guns,  and  considerable. 
areas  of  their  sides  are  protected  by  the  latest 
and  most  up-to-date  face-hardened  armor.  Four 
of  the  six  carry  more  armor  and  more  guns  than 
British  first-class  battleships,  but  less  coal.  There 
is  also  the  Chinyen  (late  Chin  yiien),  captured 
from  the  Chinese,  German  built.  She  has  been 
thoroughly  repaired,  and  is  now  in  commission  ; 
and,  although  she  cannot  be  classed  as  a  first- 
class  battleship,  being  of  only  7,220  tons,  and  14 
knots  speed,  she  is  a  powerful  ship  of  her  class." 
Next  to  the  battleships  comes  a  squadron  of 
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six  very  powerful  vessels  which  Admiral  Fitz 
Gerald  seems  to  rank  as  second-class  battleships, 
having  the  speed  of  cruisers.  Four  of  these, 
the  Tokiiuaj  the  Asama^  the  Idzuma,  and  the 
Iwate^  have  all  been  built  in  England  on  the  de- 
signs of  Mr.  Philip  Watts.  Each  of  these  ships 
is  of  9,750  tons,  and  has  a  speed  of  21.5 
knots. 

^he  Adzamaj  of  9,436  tons,  but  the  same  arma- 
ment, and  20 -knot  speed,  is  building  at  St.  Na- 
zaire,  in  France,  by  the  Soci^t6  de  la  Loire,  and 
is  to  be  ready  this  year.  The  Yakuma^  of  9,850 
tons,  and  the  same  speed  and  armament  as  the 
Adzuma^  is  building  at  the  Vulcan  works,  Stettin, 
Germany. 

Japan  owns  one  other  armored  cruiser,  the 
Chtyodttj  and  ten  second-class  unarmored  cruisers, 
most  of  which  took  part  in  the  battle  of  the  Yalu, 
besides  several  third-class  cruisers  and  gunboats, 
while  a  full  complement  of  torpedo-boats  and 
torpedo-boat  destroyers  is  in  course  of  construc- 
tion. 


FRANCE'S  FLEET  AND  HER  COLONIAL  ARMY. 

IN  the  second  July  number  of  the  Revue  des 
Deux  MondeSj  M.  Bruneti^re  prints  a  very 
interesting  letter  which  he  has  received  from 
Vice -Admiral  de  Penfentenyo,  designed  to  show 
a  bellicose  policy  is  inadvisable  for  France.  He 
begins  by  drawing  several  lessons  from  past  his- 
tory. The  French,  he  says,  have  always  had  a 
false  idea  of  the  employment  of  naval  force  ; 
they  are  a  nation  of  soldiers,  and  the  sea  is  to 
them  an  obstacle  which  must  be  surmounted  ; 
they  would  burn  their  ships  willingly,  like 
^neas.  But  to  the  English,  an  island  people, 
the  sea  is  the  great  road  of  communication  which 
brings  all  peoples  together  in  the  time  of  peace, 
and  the  possession  of  which  in  the  time  of  war 
means  victory,  because  the  command  of  the  sea 
is  the  only  base  for  any  military  operation  out- 
side. This  conception  of  the  sea  has  been  and 
will  always  remain  one  of  the  most  important 
factors  in  what  the  admiral  calls  '<the  terrible 
expansion  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race."  France, 
he  goes  on  to  say,  has  never  been  able  to  rise  to 
the  height  of  the  admirably  simple  English  naval 
strategy — namely,  to  destroy  the  enemy  on  the 
sea.  Neglect  of  this  essential  object  by  succes- 
sive French  naval  commanders  led  to  the  loss  of 
the  vast  colonial  empire  which  France  possessed 
at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century.  There  is 
no  need  to  follow  the  admiral  through  the  de- 
tailed historical  proofs  which  he  adduces  for  this 
thesis.  The  loss  of  Canada,  Louisiana,  of  Egypt, 
and  the  deplorable  end  of  Leclerc's  army  in  St. 
Domingo,    were    merely   the    inevitable   conse- 


quences of  the  errors  of  French  strategy — 
namely,  the  neglect  to  secure  any  solid  base  of 
operations  on  the  sea- coast. 

FRENCH    COLONIAL    SYSTEM    BUILT    ON    A    FALLACY. 

At  the  time  of  the  Crimean  War,  the  French 
fleet  was  a  match  for  that  of  England  ;  but  since 
1870  England's  superiority  has  been  allowed  to 
grow.  France  has  been  absorbed  in  internecine 
strife,  and  has  used  up  thirty- two  ministries  of 
marine  in  thirty  years.  England,  on  tlie  other 
hand,  has  secured  something  like  a  continuity  of 
administration  in  naval  matters.  Thanks  to  her 
command  of  tlie  sea.  Great  Britain  could  trans- 
port, in  complete  security,  250,000  men  to  South 
Africa,  in  spite  of  the  protestations  of  all  the 
European  press,  and  in  spite  of  the  sympathy  of 
all  the  powers  with  the  Boers.  The  admiral  puts 
his  finger  on  the  real  defect  in  French  adminis- 
tration when  he  alludes  to  the  anxiety  in  France 
to  create  numerous  well-paid  government  posts 
to  increase  the  patronage  of  the  politicians.  Her 
essentially  Continental  temperament,  he  says, 
does  not  permit  France  to  understand  that  a 
minister  of  the  colonies  is  for  her  an  absurdity  ; 
that  prosperous  colonies  and  a  powerful  colonial 
army  will  be  only  chimeras,  or,  rather,  grave 
strategic  and  financial  mistakes,  so  long  as  she 
does  not  possess  a  fleet  necessary  to  make  her 
famed  and  respected  on  the  sea.  What  figure 
will  France  cut,  he  asks,  in  the  serious  events 
now  developing  in  China — events  of  which  the 
principal  factor  will  be  the  command  of  the  sea  ? 
The  squadron  system,  expensive  as  it  is,  is  an 
absolute  necessity  to  the  power  which  wishes  to 
keep  and  defend  her  vast  foreign  dominions. 
Germany  understands  it  to  perfection,  and  the 
Emperor  William  recently  said  :  » '  What  a  mag- 
nificent piece  of  the  Chinese  cake  we  should  have 
been  able  to  cut  off  for  ourselves  if  we  had  not 
delayed  so  long  in  providing  ourselves  with  a 
war  fleet,  which  we  lack  !  "  The  admiral  roundly 
declares  that  if  France  does  not  wish  to  lose  her 
vast  colonial  empire  a  second  time  she  must 
radically  change  her  methods.  The  submarine 
boats, — about  which  so  mucli  fuss  has  been  made, 
— though  serviceable,  perhaps,  for  the  defense 
of  the  coast,  will  never  assist  one  jot  in  securing 
freedom  of  communication  on  the  sea.  The  ad- 
miral deprecates  discussion  in  Parliament  by 
ignorant  politicians,  and  bitterly  declares  that  in 
France  every  one  speaks  on  everything — even  on 
that  of  which  he  knows  the  least. 

The  admiral  then  turns  to  the  question  of  the 
colonial  army,  and  he  recalls  the  fact  that  after 
Fashoda  there  was  a  great  outcry  in  France  for 
a  proper  colonial  army,  which  would  have  saved 
Fashoda  from  the  ignominy  of  having  to  yield. 
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This  is  a  radical  mistake.  Let  us  suppose,  says 
the  admiral,  that  at  the  moment  of  Fashoda  a 
powerful  army  could  have  been  transported  there 
by  a  wave  of  some  magician's  wand.  Let  us 
suppose,  also,  one  or  two  great  naval  victories 
assuring  the  freedom  of  the  Mediterranean  to  the 
French  fleet  for  the  moment.  What  would  then 
happen  ?  France  would  have  nothing  to  put 
against  the  three  English  squadrons  composed  of 
modem  cruisers  which  England,  thanks  to  her 
naval  defense  act,  would  have  then  been  able  to 
put  in  array.  As  a  natural  consequence,  the 
supplies  of  the  supp)osed  colonial  army  at  Fashoda 
would  become  impossible ;  and  the  story  of 
Bonaparte  in  Egypt  would  have  been  repeated. 


OUR  NEW  PLACE  AMONG  THE  NATIONS. 

IN  concluding  his  second  Forum  article  on 
**The  United  States  as  a  World  Power,"  in 
the  August  number,  Mr.  Charles  A.  Conant  de- 
fines some  of  the  responsibilities  that  have  de- 
volved on  the  United  States  since  the  Spanish 
War.      He  says  : 

**  The  position  of  the  United  States  as  a  factor 
in  international  politics  makes  it  more  important 
now  than  in  her  earlier  history  that  she  should 
pursue  a  continuous  and  resolute  diplomatic  pol- 
icy. A  resolute  policy  does  not  by  any  means 
imply  the  sort  of  hysterical  bullying  which  has 
sometimes  marked  our  attitude  towards  weaker 
nations,  but  simply  a  firm  insistence  upon  respect 
for  American  rights,  and  the  readiness  to  sustain 
these  rights,  if  necessary,  by  force.  The  strug- 
gle for  the  maintenance  of  free  markets  and 
equality  of  opportunity  in  the  undeveloped  coun- 
tries will  involve  tactful  diplomacy,  firmness 
tempered  by  extreme  discretion,  and  readiness  to 
act  promptly  and  efficiently  in  case  of  need.  The 
United  States  can  no  longer  afford  to  have  an 
amateur  consular  and  diplomatic  service,  or  to 
have  it  suspected  that  her  policy  will  change 
with  the  change  of  parties  at  home.  That  party 
will  most  commend  itself  to  the  business  com- 
munity for  its  sincerity  as  the  advocate  of  ex- 
tending our  national  influence  and  competing 
power  which  does  the  most  to  increase  the  eflfi- 
ciency  of  the  consular  and  diplomatic  service,  by 
lifting  it  out  of  politics.  In  this  direction,  as  in 
all  others,  the  highest  efiBciency  will  turn  the 
scale  between  nations  ;  and  this  efiBciency  is  usu- 
ally won  in  diplomacy,  as  in  the  technical  arts, 
by  training  and  knowledge.  At  the  most  criti- 
cal moments,  the  political  party  which  represents 
a  well -formulated  and  resolute  policy  will  com- 
mand the  support  of  those  who  believe  in  the 
maintenance  of  the  position  of  the  United  States 
as  a  world  power.     This  will  not  preclude  changes 


of  political  control,  and  there  will  no  doubt  be 
moments  when  temporary  discontent  with  the 
party  of  a  constructive  policy  will  place  its  oppo- 
nents in  office. 

A    NEW    POLITICAL    PABTT. 

<' These  intervals  of  the  success  of  the  Par- 
liamentary opposition  should  be  limited,  as  far 
as  possible,  to  periods  of  arrested  progress  rather 
than  absolute  retrogression.  Great  Britain  en- 
countered such  periods  under  the  timid  policy  of 
Mr.  Gladstone ;  but  even  he  was  forced  by 
events  to  assume  a  protectorate  for  Great  Britain 
over  E^ypt,  and  to  do  other  things,  as  a  respon- 
sible minister,  which  would  have  invited  his 
philippics  if  he  had  enjoyed  the  freedom  of  an 
opposition  leader.  But  England  is  coming  to 
understand  how  vital  is  the  maintenance  of  her 
position  before  the  world,  and  how  completely 
settled  are  some  of  the  old  issues  which  once 
divided  parties.  In  the  United  States,  also,  the 
old  issues  are  shriveling  up.  They  have  either 
been  settled  and  sent  to  the  lumber-room  of  the 
political  theater,  or  have  been  tinged  with 
strange,  new  light  by  the  flash  of  Dewey's  guns 
in  the  bay  of  Manila.  Events  are  opening  the 
way  for  a  new  alignment  of  parties,  in  which 
the  party  of  a  continuous  national  policy,  pledged 
to  keep  open  the  world  markets  upon  conditions 
of  equal  opportunity,  will  command  the  support 
not  aJone  of  the  business  community,  but  of  all 
far-seeing  men  who  desire  the  perpetuation  of 
the  ideals  of  Anglo-Saxon  civilization." 


THE  AMERICAN  PSYCHIC  ATMOSPHERE. 

IN  the  Arena  for  August,  Mr.  Charles  John- 
ston, formerly  of  the  Bengal  Civil  Service, 
but  for  several  years  a  resident  of  the  United 
States,  records  his  impressions  of  what  he  terms 
*'  the  psychic  life  and  breath  of  America." 

Mr.  Johnston's  first  **  inward  and  direct  im- 
pression "  on  arriving  at  the  American  metropo- 
lis was  of  abounding  force,  young  vigor,  and 
power. 

"To  begin  with,  it  is  strikingly  true  that  the 
psychic  atmosphere  of  their  country  overmasters 
the  Americans ;  that  they  do  not,  in  any  sense, 
dominate  it  in  their  turn.  As  soon  as  one's  eyes 
are  withdrawn  from  actual  observation  of  this 
stirring  and  energetic  people,  all  sense  of  their 
mental  and  moral  energies  disappears  completely. 
One  is  alone  with  a  clear  atmosphere  of  primeval 
power — a  clear  canvas,  on  which  they  have  not 
yet  painted  a  single  strong  thought,  or  passion, 
or  emotion.  Or,  to  use  a  better  image,  one  is 
deep  in  a  sea  of  shining  waters,  pouring  upward 
from  the  heart  of  the  earth  ;  with  nothing  turbid 
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or  obscured,  nor  any  colored  trace  at  all  of  long- 
ing desires  or  ambitions,  or  the  brooding  of  minds 
soaring  or  unclean.  And  this  is  equally  true  in 
the  heart  of  commercial  activities,  a  bowshot 
from  the  Battery  ;  on  Washington  Heights,  look- 
ing downward  over  the  whole  island  ;  or  among 
the  woods,  away  up  the  Hudson,  beyond  the  last 
dwelling  on  the  beautiful  river.'* 

THE    NATIONAL    EAGERNESS    FOB    WEALTH. 

In  a  word,  the  psychic  atmosphere  of  the  land 
dominates  the  minds  of  men,  stimulating  a  sense 
of  personal  vigor  and  a  longing  for  power  over 
material  things.  This  explains  the  all  but  uni- 
versal quest  for  wealth. 

*  *  It  has  often  been  charged  to  Americans,  and 
with  an  intention  wholly  unfavorable,  that  they 
are,  beyond  all  the  sons  of  men,  eager  for 
wealth — burning  and  consuming  with  the  lust  of 
possession.  They  do  long  for  wealth,  and,  in 
one  sense,  I  think,  most  rightly  ;  for  this  long- 
ing is  really  a  thinly  disguised  and  ardent  desire 
for  power,  not  by  any  means  a  mere  hunger  for 
sensual  enjoyment.  Men  long  for  wealth  as  a 
testimony  to  themselves  of  the  power  of  their 
wills,  and,  if  they  are  true  men,  not  at  all  to 
minister  to  the  lust  of  the  eyes  and  the  lust  of 
the  flesh. 

* '  And  it  is  to  be  noted  that  here  the  great 
fortunes  represent,  in  almost  every  case,  a  vic- 
tory over  material  things — some  audacious  con- 
quest of  the  desert  leagues  of  space  ;  something 
wrested  from  the  tough  earth,  defying  the  secre- 
tiveness  of  the  rocks  ;  and  not,  as  very  often  in 
old  feudal  times,  a  deft  piece  of  political  chican- 
ery or  some  victory  of  force  over  the  wills  of 
weaker  men.  Hence,  the  respect  for  the  men 
whose  wealth  represents  triumph  of  will  over 
matter — a  very  different  thing  from  reverence 
for  their  wealth — is,  in  reality,  a  large  and  ad- 
mirable thing  ;  a  just  tribute  to  the  powers  of 
man,  and  containing  the  germ  of  something  even 
more  admirable  to  be  revealed  by  the  circling 
years." 

The  great  engineering  triumphs  all  up  and 
down  the  land  testify  to  this  sense  of  mastery 
over  matter ;  but  at  the  same  time  there  has 
been,  in  Mr.  Johnston's  opinion,  a  foolish  waste 
of  energy  in  other  directions  ;  as,  for  example, 
the  heaping  up  of  useless  ornament  and  decora- 
tion. With  all  these  victories  over  material 
things,  Mr.  Johnston  declares  that  we  have  no 
true  sense  of  beauty  at  all.  **  No  imagination, 
but  only  fancifulness  running  riot,  bringing 
forth  lavish  ornament  for  mere  ornament's  sake  ; 
making  for  mere  ostentation,  which  can  only 
bring  a  fretting  sense  of  unrest,  by  no  means  to 
be  cured  by  fresh  extravagances  outstripping  the 


first.  And,  for  the  same  reason,  we  have  abun- 
dant wit,  but  very  little  humor  ;  wit,  very  bril- 
liant and  sparkling,  it  is  true,  and  of  such  lavish 
quantity  as  the  world  has  never  seen  ;  but  bitter 
and  caustic  for  the  most  part,  and  almost  always 
relying  for  its  effect  on  a  triumph  at  some  one's 
mortification.  Let  whoever  doubts  this  make  a 
census  of  the  comic  papers  for  a  week,  and  see 
how  many  of  the  stories  and  pictures  and  epi- 
grams are  based  on  the  humiliation  of  some  vic- 
tim, or  some  one's  loss  or  misfortune.  Take  one 
of  the  best  of  them — that  story  of  the  lynched 
man's  widow  :  *  But  you  have  the  laugh  on  us, 
for  we've  hung  the  wrong  man  !  *  Undeniably 
brilliant  and  admirable  in  its  way;  yet  the  crack- 
ling of  thorns  under  the  pot  is,  in  its  way,  bril- 
liant, too. 

*  *  Yet  another  practical  application  :  How 
many  of  the  dresses  ordered  in  a  week  are  des- 
tined to  give  a  genuine  expression  to  character 
and  form  ;  how  many  merely  to  outdress  some- 
body else  ?  How  many  of  all  these  victories  over 
material  things,  these  conquests  of  the  rocks  and 
deserts,  are  achieved  to  benefit  all  Americans  ; 
and  how  many  only  to  benefit  one  or  a  few,  at 
the  expense  of  all  the  rest  ?  " 

Are  these  faults  rooted  in  the  American  char- 
acter ?  Mr.  Johnson  thinks  them  foreign  to  it — 
* '  a  mere  passing  fever,  largely  imitation  of  other 
lands. "  In  the  older  countries,  they  are  the  signs 
of  degeneration. 

LIVING  IN  OKLAHOMA. 

HELEN  C.  CANDEE  contributes  to  the  Sep- 
tember Atlantic  an  article  on  **  Okla- 
homa," which  she  calls  *'  the  land  of  prosperity, 
sunshine,  and  brotherly  love."  She  takes  pains 
to  deny  more  specifically  the  tales  of  outlawry 
and  border  ruffianism  which  Easterners  like  to 
tell  about  Oklahoma.  The  author  says  that  the 
desirable  farms  for  agriculture  are  now  all  ab- 
sorbed, but  some  are  for  sale  at  about  $1,600  a 
quarter- section  of  160  acres.  "When  these  have 
permanent  improvements  on  them  in  the  way  of 
fruit  trees  and  buildings,  the  price  is  about 
$2,500.  In  the  western  part  of  the  Cherokee 
Strip  north  of  the  Texas  Pan-Handle  are  6,000, - 
000  acres  of  land  still  open  to  homesteaders  ;  but 
this  is  only  good  for  grazing  cattle  and  sheep. 
Miss  Candee  says  there  is  no  need  to  go  to  Europe 
for  cheap  living  while  Oklahoma  exists.  Water- 
melons can  be  bought  at  any  time  from  July  to 
cold  weather  for  five  cents  each,  and  these  are  of 
a  size  and  sweetness  unsurpassed.  Muskmelons, 
delicious  as  nectar,  are  five  cents  a  dozen  ;  spring 
chickens,  twenty- five  cents  a  pair ;  beef  and 
lamb,  fifteen  cents  a  pound  ;  grapes,  one  cent  ft 
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pound  for  the  best.  Comfortable  houses  can  be 
had  at  from  ten  to  twenty- five  dollars  a  month, 
and  servants  are  cheap.  There  is  no  hard  coal 
in  Oklahoma,  and  soft  coal  sells  at  about  five  dol- 
lars a  ton,  and  wood  for  three  or  four  dollars  a 
cord. 

THE    GROWTH    OF    FIVE    YEARS. 

^ '  Five  years  after  the  opening,  the  principal 
towns  were  firmly  established^  not  on  *  boom ' 
principles,  but  illustrating  a  permanent  and 
steady  growth.  Five  years  from  the  time  that 
the  land  was  unbroken  prairie,  there  were  two 
cities  of  10,000  inhabitants  each,  and  in  these 
towns  a  man  could  live  in  as  great  comfort  as 
anvwhere  in  the  West.  Houses  were  comfort- 
able,  and  were  furnished  with  luxuries,  lighted 
by  electricity,  and  supplied  with  city  water. 
Daily  papers  served  the  day's  news,  local,  do- 
mestic, and  foreign  ;  large  brick  schoolhouses 
harbored  industrious  children,  and  all  promised 
well.  Now,  ten  years  after  the  opening  of  the 
original  Oklahoma,  the  promises  are  more  than 
fulfilled,  and  men  can  find  there  a  better  chance 
for  success  in  farming  or  commercial  interests 
than  they  can  in  any  other  State  of  which  I  have 
knowledge." 

In  the  ten  years  that  Oklahoma  people  have 
been  working  on  their  claims,  the  taxable  prop- 
erty has  increased  from  nothing  to  $43,000,000, 
according  to  the  showing  to  the  assessor,  which, 
of  course,  means  that  there  is  twice  or  three 
times  as  much  in  existence.  The  country  has 
developed  ahead  of  the  railroads.  The  Santa  F^ 
system  threw  a  tentacle  across  the  country  while 
Indians  were  still  in  possession,  and  brought 
thousands  of  settlers  and  boomers  at  the  opening. 
Now  tnis  road  has  united  with  the  Rock  Island 
to  ramify  Oklahoma  with  branches  and  make  it 
accessible  from  East  to  West.  Handling  the 
wheat  and  cotton  crops  is  an  important  matter 
for  the  railroads.  Corn  is  mainly  shipped  **on 
the  hoof,"  to  use  the  Western  stockman's  term. 

MARKETING    CORN    IN    HOG    FORM. 

.  <  *  The  farmer  finds  that  corn  yields  him  a  far 
higher  price  per  bushel  if  it  is  converted  into 
'hawgs,'  as  he  calls  the  black  swine  of  the 
fields,  so  he  breeds  the  best  of  Poland  chinas, 
fattens  them  inordinately  on  his  corn  crop,  and 
sells  his  produce  in  animate  form,  to  the  aggre- 
gate number  of  220,000  a  year  for  the  Territory. 
Thus,  although  the  real  yield  of  corn  for  this 
year  reached  the  astonishing  figure  of  75,000,000 
bushels,  a  large  amount  of  the  crop  was  for 
home  consumption.  The  increase  of  railroad 
facilities  is  acting  in  two  ways  :  it  is  moving  the 
vast  crops  with  such  facility  that  growers  can 


easily  dispose  of  their  products,  thus  raising  local 
prices  for  home-grown  necessities  and  luxuries. 
It  also  tends  to  lower  the  price  of  manufactured 
goods  which  are  shipped  in.  Naturally,  there 
are  but  few  manufactories  as  yet  in  the  Terri- 
tory, and  these  only  for  the  purpose  of  convert- 
ing crops  into  more  convenient  shape  for  ship- 
ment, as  cotton  gins,  presses,  and  oil- mills.'' 

*  *  There  are  not  enough  laborers  to  keep  things 
prudently  tidy.  Wheat  is  not  grown  in  Okla- 
homa as  in  other  districts.  The  soil  is  fresh  and 
unexhausted,  and  is  used  year  after  year  with  no 
preparation  except  rather  crude  tillage.  P'ertili- 
zers  ?  They  laugh  down  there  at  the  idea  that 
farmers  try  to  live  in  countries  where  such  an 
expense  is  necessary." 


AUSTRALASIA'S  PLACE  AMONG  THE  NATIONS. 

THE  creation  of  the  Australian  Commonwealth 
is  the  occasion  of  several  enthusiastic  arti- 
cles in  the  English  reviews. 

In  the  Nineteenth  Century^  Mr.  A.  G.  Berry, 
late  secretary  to  the  Australian  delegates,  says  : 

^ '  Among  nations  that  pride  themselves  on 
possessing  free  institutions  may  be  quoted  the 
United  States,  Germany,  Switzerland,  and  Can- 
ada. Where  in  anv  one  of  these  is  there  such  a 
wide  suffrage  as  will  be  exercised  under  the  new 
Australian  Commonwealth  ?  " 

The  youngest  bairn  does  not  fear  to  measure 
itself  with  the  most  gigantic  member  of  the  Eng- 
lish-speaking brood.      Mr.  Berry  continues  : 

*'Ijord  Hopetoun,  who  carries  with  him  to 
Australia  her  Majesty's  personal  appreciation  in 
the  shape  of  the  distinguished  order  of  the  Knight 
of  the  Thistle,  is  charged  with  the  inauguration 
of  the  responsible  government  of  the  Common- 
wealth. The  magnitude  of  this  task  may  be 
measured  by  the  fact  that  our  island  continent  in 
the  South  Seas  is  equal  to  that  of  the  United 
States  without  Alaska.  While  our  great  sister 
nation  in  America  is  holding  its  Presidential 
election,  upon  which  fabulous  sums  of  money  will 
be  expended  through  the  wide  territories  that  ex- 
tend from  Maine  to  San  Francisco,  it  is  interest- 
ing to  think  that  a  gentleman  holding  her  Majes- 
ty's commission  goes  quietly  to  Australia  with 
the  Queen's  authority  to  put  inJ;o  operation  a  freer 
government  than  that  possessed  by  any  republic 
in  the  world.'* 

The  Greatness  of  the  Commonwealth. 

What  the  advent  of  the  new  federation  may 
mean  for  powers  neither  British  nor  American  is 
very  plainly  suggested  in  the  Contemporary  by 
Sir  Robert  Stout.  He  writes  on  *  *  Australasia : 
Her  Resources  and  Foreign  Trade/'  with  Ian  edge 
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to  his  pen  which  will  not  be  altogether  liked  in 
FariB  and  Berlin.      He  says  : 

"The  population  of  Australasia  .is  small  at 
present,  being  estimated  at  4,500,000  ;  but  it  is 
equal  to  what  the  white  population  of  the  United 
Stales  was  at  the  beginning  ol  the  century.  The 
race  ia  a  pure  race.  It  has  less  admixture  of 
races  than  Canada  or  the  United  States.  .  .  . 
Our  foreign  trade  is  per  head  treble  that  of  the 


It  is  enough  that  Britain  ia  at  war,  and  that  she 
needs  help.  The  fact  that  Europeau  nations  dis- 
play strong  animosity  against  the  empire  draws 
the  colonista  closer  to  their  mother-land.  I  be- 
lieve that  as  a  whole  the  people  of  Australasia 
are  more  loyal,  more  patriotic,  and  more  devoted 
to  the  empire  than  the  people  of  the  United  King- 

WARNINO    TO   FRANCE. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  Sir  Robert  asks  if  it  is 
unreasonable  to  predict  that  "our  United  States 
of  Australasia  may,  in  the  not  very  distant  future, 
be  deemed  a  factor  both  in  European  and  Asiatic 
complications."  He  begins  at  once  and  peremp- 
torily to  show  how  : 

"Does  the  French  nation  wish  to  remain  on 
friendly  terms  with  Australasia  ?  Does  it  desire 
to  promote  trade  between  France  and  these 
southern  colonies?  If  it  does,  then  the  attitude 
of  the  French  public  toward  our  empire  must  be 
changed.  If  they  persist  in  their  present  course, 
they  may  soon  discover  that  trade  with  France 
will  decrease." 

OEBMANY,    BEWARE  !- 


(Oovemur-General  of  Federated  Australia.) 

United  States,  and  our  trade  is  yearly  increasing. 
"With  about  a  twelfth  of  Germany's  population, 
we  have  about  a  third  of  her  revenue. 

"We  have  an  advantage  that  no  Continental 
European  nation  possesses.  We  live  under  one 
flag.  We  have  no  Alsace-Lorraine  ;  nor  have 
we  on  our  borders  hostile  nations,  with  millions 
of  armed  men.  We  can  provide,  at  small  ex- 
pense, for  our  defense  from  foreign  foes.  We 
have  only  a  small  army,  but  we  are  under  the 
iegia  of  the  greatest  navy  in  the  world.  Perhaps 
the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  we  shall  have  a 
truly  Australasian  Navy.  .  .  .  If  we  are  attacked 
we  are  ready,  and  in  time  all  our  youths  will  be 
drilled,  for  the  necessity  of  doing  this  is  now  be- 
ing everywhere  recognized. 

' '  To-day  the  feeling  for  the  empire  is  so  strong, 
that  no  inquiry  concerning  the  propriety  or  con- 
BequeiiceB  of  the  Transvaal  War  is  deemed  proper. 


Germany  is  similarly  addressed.  She  has 
roused  ill-feeling  by  her  telegram  to  Kruger,  by 
her  annexation  of  Samoa,  and  by  the  time  chosen 
for  that  annexation  ; 

"  Samoa  has  always  been  the  pet  group  of  the 
colonies,  and  its  surrender  has  been  deeply  felt. 
It  is  the  Australasian  Alsace  ;  and,  whether  it  ia 
wise  for  Germany  to  have  two  Alsaces,  remains 
to  be  seen.  If  there  had  been  a  confederated 
Australasia  and  an  Australasian  Navy,  I  doubt 
if  the  German  nation  would  have  been  permitted 
to  seize  Savaii  and  Upolu. 

"The  incident  can  never  be  foi^otten.  If 
Germany  is  wise,  and  desirous  of  pushing  her 
trade  with  us,  she  will  take  some  paina  to  pro- 
mote friendly  relations  with  both  England  and. 
Australasia.  The  subsidizing  of  magnificent 
steamers,  and  the  advertising  of  their  wares, 
will  equally  be  fruitless  in  pushing  trade,  if 
France  and  Germany  persist  in  their  present 
hostile  attitude  to  our  empire." 

PBEFEBENCE   FOB    THE    UNITED   BTATEB. 

Happily  the  United  States  are  under  no  doad. 
With  them  "we  feel  we  are  one  people." 

"If,  as  is  proposed,  there  is  a  preferential 
customs  tarifl  arranged  by  the  colonies,  so  as  to 
allow  all  the  goods  of  the  empire  to  be  received 
at  a  rate  less  than  that  imposed  on  goods  from 
foreign  countries,  I  believe  the  goods  from  the 
United  States  would  be  exceptionally  and  favor- 
ably dealt  with." 
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ITALIAN  POLITICS. 

* '  PARLIAMENTARY  Politics  and  National 
A  Politics,"  a  carefully  considered  article 
by  Deputy  Leopoldo  Franclietti,  in  Nuova  Antolo- 
<jia  for  July  1,  brings  into  view  the  most  nota- 
ble features  of  the  political  situation  in  Italy  just 
before  the  deplorable  assassination  of  King  Hum- 
bert. 

The  title  of  Deputy  Franchetti's  article  is  sig- 
nificant. It  recognizes  the  truth  that  parliamen- 
tary politics  and  national  politics  are  not  neces- 
sarily the  same,  and  throughout  the  paper  the 
reader  is  reminded  that  the  two  kinds  of  politics 
in  Italy  are  in  fact  widely  different.  And  what 
is — or,  perhaps,  one  should  now  say,  what  was — 
the  difference  ?  The  nation  wanted  reforms  ;  the 
parliamentary  parties  wanted  patronage.  The 
difference,  one  sees,  is  an  old  one  ;  no  nation 
holds  the  copyright  of  it.  Systematically  and 
skillfully,  and  with  apparent  fairness.  Deputy 
Franchetti  brings  into  contrast  the  two  wants, 
parliamentary  and  national.  He  shows  liow  the 
parliamentary  want  has  ever  been  building  up  the 
load  of  expense  under  which  Italy  staggers,  and 
yet  the  people  have  long  been  opposed  to  an  in- 
crease of  taxation.  The  process  is  simple.  It 
comes  with  the  ''balance  of  power"  in  a  legis- 
lative bodv  where  faction  rules.  ''The  effects," 
Deputy  Franchetti  says,  "  of  a  vicious  line  of  ac- 
tion that  has  lasted  for  many  years  cannot  be  de- 
stroyed in  a  moment.  The  parasitic  organisms 
which  it  has  created  impose,  at  the  moment  of 
battle,  their  own  terms  of  alliance  on  their  ad- 
versaries themselves,  and  are  able  to  select  among 
these  adversaries,  because  there  are  none  of  these 
tliat  are  not  ready  to  submit  to  this  alliance  thank- 
fully." 

So  legislative  and  ministerial  politics  year  by 
year  separate  farther  and  farther  from  the  politics 
of  the  people.  As  to  this  there  is  plain  speaking 
"in  the  elections  and  votes  fi;iven  always  more 
numerously  to  the  Socialist  parties  in  such  a  coun- 
try as  ours,  where,  however,  few  know  the  theories 
of  social  reconstruction  of  these  parties,  and  very 
few  care  about  them.  Tlie  country  is  by  instinct 
monarchic.  A  great  part  of  these  votes  come 
from  men  who,  by  temperament  and  interests, 
are  conservatives  ;  but  they  express,  in  the  only 
manner  allowed  them,  their  desire  to  have  an  ad- 
ministration that  administers,  a  magistracy  that 
does  justice,  a  finance  that  spends  the  public 
money  for  uses  exclusively  public." 

There  is  much  probability  in  this  statement. 
When  voters  are  thoroughly  discontented  with 
a  government,  they  are  disposed  to  vote  for  the 
candidates  who  profess  principles  most  at  variance 
with  the  policy  and  methods  of  the  party  in  power. 
Only  one  would  like  to  know  whether  the  Social- 


ist candidates  when  elected  are  ready,  like  other 
deputies,  to  make  alliances  with  the  spoilsmen. 

CAN    THE    CONSERVATIVE    PARTY   REFORM    ITALY  ? 

Deputy  Franchetti's  hope  for  the  future  lies  in 
the  belief  that  the  causes  of  Italy's  political  de- 
moralization have  been  definitely  ascertained  and 
plainly  exhibited  in  a  large  and  widely  read 
political  literature.  Knowledge  of  these  causes 
would  be  the  first  step  toward  reform.  Unfor- 
tunately, however,  it  has  seemed  vain  to  expect 
that  reform  would  be  brought  about  by  any  par- 
liamentary party.  The  Conservatives  had,  in  his 
opinion,  the  best  qualifications  for  a  reform  party 
except  the  necessary  vigor.  *  *  The  Conservative 
party,  or  that  complex  of  interests,  traditions, 
views,  personal  sympathies  and  antipathies  which 
has  the  name  of  the  Conservative  party,  has  not 
in  itself  vigor  enough  to  alone  set  in  motion  the 
reform  movement.  ...  On  the  other  hand,  how- 
ever, it  has  some  elements  of  success  which  fail 
the  other  parties  :  traditions  and  experience  of 
government,  a  considerable  acquaintance,  theo- 
retical and  practical,  with  economics  and  finance, 
and,  above  all,  that  instinct  of  order  which  is  a 
condition  indispensable  for  the  progress  of  re- 
form." 

**  Instinct  of  order  "  is  a  weighty  phrase.  It 
carries  a  world  of  meaning.  And  yet,  though 
the  quality  is  attributed  to  the  Conservatives 
alone,  the  writer  believes  that  the  necessary  re- 
form party  will  have  to  be  drawn  from  both  Con- 
servatives and  Radicals,  for  the  assumption  is 
that  there  is  common  ground  on  which  to  stand. 
But  the  time  seemed  unfavorable.  The  animosi- 
ties of  recent  contests  had  not  sufficiently  sub- 
sided. 

"  Certainly  the  present  moment  is  little  op- 
portune for  the  calmness  of  accord  as  to  reforms. 
The  long  and  fierce  battle  fought  till  yesterday 
is  yet  in  our  minds,  and  has  left  the  constitu- 
tional parties  divided,  the  subversive  parties  not 
only  united  but  masters,  in  the  country  and  Par- 
liament, of  the  alliance  of  numerous  elements, 
intelligent,  well-meaning,  and  influential,  who 
have  nothing  of  the  subversive,  and  who  would 
be  precious  auxiliaries  for  any  constitutional  party 
that  seriously  and  sincerely  put  their  hands  to 
the  radical  reforms  demanded  by  the  country. 
The  constitutional  parties  are  without  a  clear  ob- 
jective. .  .  .  The  subversives,  on  the  other 
hand,  have,  and  impose  on  their  allies,  an  objec- 
tive that  is  single  and  clear.  Moreover,  to  speak 
on  the  morning  after  a  battle  of  an  accord  for 
the  general  good  seems  a  little  unsophisticated. 
After  the  battle  is  the  division  of  the  spoils. 
Everybody  has  to  think  about  satisfying  the 
companies,  the  soldiers,  the  party — not  the  coun- 
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try.  Acute  parliamentary  strifes  carry  for  all 
the  parties,  including  the  subversives,  the  break- 
ing out  afresh  of  the  spirit  of  patronage — the 
very  cause  of  our  evils,  the  enemy  against  which 
all  the  parties  ought  to  unite  for  love  of  coun- 
try. Party  policy  signifies  favors  to  friends. 
The  policy  imperiously  demanded  by  the  country 
signifies,  on  the  other  hand,  justice  for  and 
against  all — even  for  adversaries,  even  against 
friends." 

Burdens  of  the  Peasantry. 

Mr.  H.  Remsen  Whitehouse,  late  secretary  of 
the  United  States  Legation  at  Rome,  writing  in 
the  August  Forum  on  present  Italian  problems, 
emphasizes  the  political  degradation  of  the 
Italian  peasant.     He  says  : 

<  *  The  application  of  the  remedy  for  the  eco- 
nomical, financial,  and  administrative  reforms 
lies,  as  has  been  said,  in  the  hands  of  the  people, 
which,  in  the  Italy  of  to-day,  means  the  intelli- 
gent professional  and  middle  classes.  "  The  great 
majority  of  the  population,  the  peasant  class,  is 
now,  as  it  was  in  the  past,  entirely  outside  the  po- 
litical life  of  the  country  ;  and  this  must  needs  be 
so  with  a  nation  of  whose  people  50  per  cent,  are 
illiterate.  The  tiller  of  the  fields,  who,  in  Switz- 
erland, Germany,  England,  and  other  northern 
countries,  plays  so  important  a  part  in  public  af- 
fairs, although  constituting  in  Italy  the  most 
numerous  class,  and  the  source  of  the  principal 
riches  of  the  land,  lives  in  a  world  apart.  The 
principal  burden  of  taxation  falls  with  crushing 
weight  upon  his  shoulders.  Accustomed  through 
long  ages  of  oppression  to  a  patient,  unreasoning 
obedience,  amounting  to  servitude,  he  struggles 
on  till  his  individual  burden  overpowers  his 
strength,  and  then  he  emigrates.  '  The  state  of 
degradation  and  oppression  in  which  we  hold 
him,'  says  Signor  Villari,  '  demonstrates  that  our 
social  life  is  founded  on  an  injustice — a  condition 
of  affairs  which  diffuses  an  unfortunate  moral  at- 
mosphere, and  which  poisons  the  whole  of  our 
social  existence.'  " 

ITALIAN  INTERESTS  IN  ARGENTINA. 

IN  the  Yale  Review  for  August,  Mr.  Albert  G. 
Keller  reviews  the  unpromising  record  of 
modern  Italian  attempts  at  expansion  and  coloni- 
zation. From  his  account  it  seems  doubtful 
whether  the  Red  Sea  colonies  can  ever  be  made 
productive. 

Turning  from  the  rather  dismal  story  of  the 
colonial  failures  in  Africa,  the  writer  remarks  : 

**  If  Italy  were  intent  upon  the  essence  of  col- 
onization rather  than  the  name,  her  field  of  action 
would  not  be  far  to  seek.  She  has  a  series  of 
natural  colonies  in  America,  surrounding  the 
lower  course  of  La  Plata  River,  which  evince  a 


vigor  of  growth  and  a  prosperity  that  ought  to 
have  been  the  pride  of  the  mother- country  while 
she  was  squandering  resources  on  the  sand-dunes 
of  the  Red  Sea  coast.  The  essence  of  the  mutual 
sympathy  of  two  countries  lies,  not  in  political 
union,  but  in  those  racial  aflBliations  of  blood, 
language,  religion,  customs,  and  manners  the 
mutual  possession  of  which  renders  intercourse 
between  groups  of  men  easy  and  enjoyable. 
After  the  Revolution,  the  American  Republic 
turned,  not  to  France,  but  to  England,  with  her 
favors  of  trade  and  intercourse.  So  the  La  Plata 
colonies,  with  no  serious  encouragement,  and  with 
memories  not  the  most  pleasant  of  the  native  land 
and  its  extortions,  have  nevertheless  benefited 
Italy  commercially  to  an  infinitely  higher  degree 
than  did  Eritrea  at  its  best." 

ITALIAN    PROSPERITY    ON    LA    PLATA. 

*' First  and  most  important,  the  Italians  have 
succeeded  there,  and  that  v/ithout  aid,  as  no- 
where else  in  the  world.  They  were  the  first  to 
own  inns,  caf6s,  boats,  etc.,  and  have  kept  in- 
dustrially in  advance  of  a  people  inferior  to  them- 
selves in  culture.  Italians  founded  and  operate 
the  banks,  and  in  Buenos  Ayres  they  own  62  per 
cent,  of  the  businesses.  The  Italian  language  is 
spread mg,  and  Spanish  is  spoken  only  in  public 
administration  ;  probably  one- fourth  (1,000,000) 
of  the  population  of  Argentina  have  Italian  blood 
in  their  veins.  The  current  of  emigration  to 
these  regions  is  growing  ever  stronger,  and  in  its 
wake  are  following  advantages  to  Italian  trade 
and  industry ;  in  1889  the  importations  from 
Italy  to  the  Argentine  Republic  represented  5  per 
cent,  of  the  total  ;  in  1894,  9  per  cent.  In  late 
years  of  crisis  (1889-94)  Italian  trade  suffered 
less  than  that  of  any  other  nation.  And  it  is 
seen  that  the  Italian  emigrants  do  not  lose  their 
native  good  qualities  in  the  new  country,  but 
transmit  them,  along  with  Italian  ideas  and 
tastes,  to  a  people  who  need  them  and  are  able 
and  often  willing  to  profit  by  them. 

IMPROVED    COMMERCIAL    RELATIONS. 

•*  It  is  toward  this  La  Plata  region  that  some 
of  Italy's  more  responsible  advisers  have  long 
been  attempting  to  direct  her  attention,  not  with 
a  view  to  the  extension  of  imperial  power, — for 
suflBcient  barriers  exist,  fortunately  for  the  .colo- 
nies, to  restrain  any  such  interference, — but  in 
the  hope  of  developing,  without  expense  or  blood- 
shed, close  commercial  and  industrial  relations 
and  a  national  sympathy  which  may  some  day  as- 
sist in  assuring  existence  to  that  which  is  Italian. 
The  Italians,  like  other  Latin  peoples,  feel  a  sense 
of  weakness  before  the  tremendous  energy  and 
expansion  of  the  Anglo  Saxon  race.     To  the  end 
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of  eetablishing  these  desired  relations,  a  more 
strict  supervision  of  emigration  and  a  more  de- 
veloped consular  service  are  advocated  ;  the  ideal 
is  that  the  South  American  colonies  shall  stand 
to  Italy  as  the  United  States  to  England.  At 
present,  and  neglecting  the  crying  necessity  of 
the  internal  reorganization  of  Italy,  this  idea 
seems  by  far  the  most  practical  and  realizable  of 
Italian  colonial  projects." 


tempt  he  has  triumphed  openly.  The  charm 
which  his  writing  does  in  fact  exercise  over 
thousands  is  indisputable." 

A    MASTER    OI-    ITALIAN    PROSE. 

"He  has  done  great  things;  if  to  have  at- 
tained the  secret  of  style,  and  to  give  back  the 
enchantments  of  landscape,  weie  all,  he  would 
deserve  to  rank  with  the  masters.  Amid  the 
chaos  of  journalism,  with  its  piebald  jargon,  its 


THE  HERALD  OF  A  HEW  ITALIAN 
LITERATURE. 

THE  Quarterly  contains  a  glowing  panegyric 
of  Gabriele  d'Annuiizio,  whose  novels  and 
tragedies  are  under  review.  The  writer  is  espe- 
cially eloquent  on  his  "inviolate  style,  which 
frames  all  his  thoughts,  lucid  or  terrible,  in 
words  of  immortal  comeliness."  It  has  brought 
him,  he  concludes,  "European  fame;  it  may 
herald  the  dawn  of  a  new  Italian  literature." 
He  has  "the  grand  style  ;"  he  will  find  room 
in  the  pedigree  of  Dante,  Virgil,  1 
his  own  descent. 


"His  Italian  is  impregnated  with  Dantesque 
idioms.  Though  it  never  flings  abroad  the  care- 
less  graces  of  Boccaccio,  any  moi'e  than  it  can 
rival  that  prince  of  story-tellers  in  his  tripping 
movement,  it  bears  upon  its  iirm  sentences  once 
and  again  the  imperial  seal  of  Leonardo  da 
Vinci  ;  it  plays,  to  our  astonishment,  with  the 
prettiness  of  Marini ;  it  dyes  itself  in  the  purple 
of  ecstatic  saints,  like  Catherine  of  Siena  and 
Frate  da  Scarperia.  It  is  not  humorous  or  fa- 
miliar ;  when,  as  in  '  II  Piacere,'  it  apes  the 
ugly  colors  of  M.  Zola  or  the  corrupting  elegance 
of  M.  Bourget's  unregenerate  days,  the  form 
seems  to  reject  the  content,  and  d'Annunzio  ap- 
pears at  his  worst.  But  his  genuine  manner  is 
the  Dantesque,  or  that  of  Leonardo — 'a  thing  of 
Nature  beheld  in  some  great  glass  ;  '  it  has  the 
'  preservative  aroma '  which  art  bestows  on  real- 
ity ;  when  it  isolates,  it  makes  the  figure  im- 
mortal with  some  balm  that  no  Egyptian  crafts- 
man ever  knew.  There  are  pages  iti  this  last  of 
the  moderns  worthy  to  live  by  the  side  of  any 
prose,  though  dating  from  Italy's  golden  periods. 
The  master  has  told  us  of  his  obstinate  effort  to 
create  an  Italian  that  should  be  fit  for  '  works  of 
loveliness  and  poesy,'  at  once  latter-day  and 
archaic,  no  less  real  than  magnificent,  subtle  and 
fugitive  as  the  music  beard  in  a  dreaui,  curious 
in  its  'motives,'  wliile  graphic  as  the  rendering 
of  outward  and  visible  forms  by  the  most  objec- 
tive of  painters.      In  much  of   this  daring  at- 


vulgarities  of  thought  and  tone,  he  has  fulfilled 
his  own  message,  which  declares  that  '  the  word 
is  life  and  perfection. '  Submitting  to  what 
seems  a  law  of  human  growth,  he  takes  the  prose 
which  is  on  men's  lips,  since  they  will  not  endure 
rhyme  or  formal  poetry,  and  refines,  adorns, 
deepens  it,  until  it  astonishes  yet  cbarms  as  if  it 
were  the  style  of  gods.  .  .  .  Instead  of  merely 
resuscitating  the  antique  forms,  the  man  throws 
himself  boldly  on  the  current  of  his  inspiration  ; 
he  snatches  from  painters  their  palette  with  its 
rainbow  ;  fi-om  mystics  their  incomparable  meta- 
phors, imagery,  fire  of  spiritual  emotions  ;  from 
musicians  their  minors  and  chromatics ;  from 
every  art  something,  provided  it  be  individual — 
not  a  fancy  hung  out  on  the  void,  but  a  fact 
burning  as  in  the  spectrum  with  its  peculiar 
flame.  In  the  '  gray  flood  of  Democracy  ' — by 
which  he  means  the  marsh-level  that  covers  old 
institutions  yet  sees  no  imperial  Venice  rising 
above  it  with  palaces  and  towers — language  re- 
mains, for  those  who  will  handle  it  like  fine  gold, 
an  inheritance  beyond  the  assaults  of  barbarism. " 
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SICILY  AS  A  SUMMER  RESORT. 

IN  the  American  Catholic  Quarterly  for  July, 
Mr.  Alfred  E.  P.  Raymund  Dowling  writes 
most  enthusiastically  of  a  summer  in  Sicily, 
which  it  has  been  his  good  fortune  to  enjoy.  He 
says  : 

<  *  To  those  who  seek  to  make  their  travels  a 
store  of  fruitful  provender  whereon  the  mind 
may  feed  in  the  afterglow  of  life,  there  are  few 
places  which  provide  so  rich  a  feast  for  the 
memory.  All  true  travel  must  be  accompanied 
by  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  bodily  discomfort ; 
but,  in  the  retrospect,  only  the  mental  impres- 
sions endure,  and  our  thought  then  will  transport 
our  unjostled  bodies  over  the  scenes  of  the  past 
without  fatigue  or  worry.  Sicily  does  not  de- 
mand any  unusual  share  of  this  fatigue  such  as 
is  commonly  supposed  to  be  necessary  for  a  visit 
there,  since  the  railway  now  makes  all  places 
that  are  of  supreme  interest  easily  accessible. 
At  Palermo  there  exists  every  luxury  of  life  and 
inducement  to  make  it  a  winter  and  spring  resi- 
dence, and  at  other  places  there  are  to  be  found 
hotels  which  are  at  least  suflBcient  for  the  travel- 
er's needs. 

< '  In  the  combination  of  its  varied  history,  its 
relics  of  ancient  art,  and  beauty  of  nature  and 
climate,  Sicily  affords  a  charm  so  great  that 
Egypt  occurs  to  the  mind  as  its  sole  competitor  ; 
and  even  that  fails  in  respect  to  the  physical 
aspects. 

ITS    ROMANTIC    BEAUTY. 

'  <  The  mountains  that  girdle  the  greater  part 
of  the  island  from  below  the  western  Eryx,  cir- 
cle round  along  the  northern  coast,  and  turn 
again  down  the  eastern  to  ^tna  give  the  land  its 
picturesque  aspect  of  configuration  ;  for  they 
leave  but  a  small  extent  of  level  ground  un- 
broken by  spurs  from  the  main  ridge  in  the 
center,  and  no  spot  is  out  of  sight  of  these  shel- 
tering highlands.  The  honeycombed  limestone 
and  lava  that  prevail  in  their  composition  are  the 
very  materials  to  render  a  country  not  simply 
fruitful  but  luxuriant,  and  to  furnish  it  with 
varied  outline  and  romantic  spots,  while  from 
almost  every  point  of  view  ^Etna  itself  is  visi- 
ble, and  is  a  source  of  awe  and  wonder  as  well 
as  of  grandeur  in  the  landscape. 

**  Above  all,  the  gorgeous  sun  irradiates 
mountain  and  valley,  making  them  to  laugh  and 
sing  in  the  language  of  the  Eastern  psalmist, 
flooding  the  panorama  with  every  tint  of  azure 
and  golden  light  from  morn  till  eve,  and  defying 
all  attempts  to  find  a  nomenclature  of  color  that 
will  convey  any  idea  of  its  varying  splendor. 
The  air  is  fragrant  with  the  odors  from  citron 
^nd  iessfliroijie,  fiery  globes  of  pomegranate  light 


up  the  thickets,  orchards  of  orange  and  lemon 
with  leaves  of  glossy  green,  gray  olive-yards, 
vineyards  of  graceful  native  vine  and  purpling 
grape,  to  which  the  town  of  Marsala  has  given 
its  name  ;  the  somber  carot,  the  soaring  aloe, 
hedges  of  yucca  and  prickly  pear,  flowers  and 
shrubs  creeping  down  to  the  very  shores  or 
hanging  in  festoons  and  masses  from  the  broken 
cliffs  ; — in  short,  everything  that  can  charm  the 
eye  and  emparadise  the  senses  is  to  be  found 
lavished  by  Mother  Nature  about  this  bright 
island. 

ITS    LOVELY    COAST-LINE. 

* '  The  configuration  of  the  steep  and  rugged 
coast-line  is  equally  lovely.  The  bay  of  Palermo, 
with  its  guardian  mountains  like  fortresses  to 
protect  its  entrance,  and  the  bay  of  Catania, 
shadowed  by  lordly  JEtna  seated  on  his  snowy 
throne,  these  are  familiar  from  repute  ;  but  the 
whole  coast  is  fretted  by  broad  forelands  of 
warmly  glowing  hills  whose  rocky  barriers  brok- 
en into  outlying  crags  form  deep  recesses  which 
echo  to  the  whish  of  the  sunny  sea  ;  masses  of 
black  lava  rock,  set  amid  a  creamy  surf,  diver- 
sify the  line  of  shore,  while  a  rich  flora  occupies 
every  nook  and  cranny  and  responds  with  glow- 
ing color  to  the  opaline  iridescence  of  the  waters. 
But  it  is  not  only  the  senses  of  sight  and  smell 
that  are  captivated  ;  for  every  spot  teems  with 
historic  memories,  appealing  to  our  historic  sense 
and  intellectual  capacity,  deepening  the  enjoy- 
ment, so  that  one  goes  back  again  and  again  to 
the  lavish  bounty  of  the  physical  and  mental  de- 
lights of  the  island,  as  Cardinal  Newman  once 
said,  like  as  one  smells  again  and  again  at  a  sweet 
flower. 

GREEK    TEMPLES. 

< '  With  the  exception  of  Athens,  nowhere, 
even  in  Greece  itself,  are  such  fine  remains  of 
that  country's  art  to  be  seen  as  are  found  at  Gir- 
genti,  Segesta,  Selinunte,  and  Syracuse.  Some 
of  the  most  magnificent  temples  that  the  Grecian 
architect  ever  produced  still  exist  here  ;  and  a 
dominant  desire  in  the  mind  of  every  intelligent 
visitor  to  the  island  is  to  see  those  that  stand 
erect.  But  although  the  larger  number  of  the 
existing  remains  of  Greek  art  lie  overthrown, 
yet  there  are  three  temples  standing  erect,  while 
others  are  embodied  in  churches.  It  would  be 
a  good  thing  if  no  one  were  allowed  to  take  the 
higher  classical  forms  in  our  schools  or  become 
teachers  at  our  universities  in  classical  subjects 
unless  he  had  traveled  in  the  countries  where 
Greek  and  Roman  works  are  to  be  seen.  A  few 
months'  study  of  these,  to  a  man  already  well 
read  in  their  history,  is  a  duplication  of  all  he 
knows,   and  brings  a  life  and   reality  into  his 
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lings  that  saves  time  and  brightens  the  labor 
le  pupil. 

All  the  temples  in  Sicily  are  in  the  style  called 
c,  from  being  perfected  in  the  Doric  cities 
rreece,   those   first   art   schools   of   Europe. 

the  Norman  style  in  England,  it  is  marked 
ts  simplicity,  solidity,  and  impressiveness, 
wras  governed  by  strict  rule,  simple  propor- 

and  pure  harmony. 

THE    GATE    OF    PARADISE. 

But  the  study  of  these  temples  would  take  up 
)ater  portion  of  our  space  than  we  now  pro- 
to  give  it,  and  we  return  to  a  review  of  the 
rn  coast  of  Sicily,  as  that  most  sought  by  the 
)ler  in  search  of  natural  beauty,  and  because 
ically  and  historically  it  is  the  most  interest- 
It  is  hard  to  compare  lovely  scenery,  and 
ibly  unfair  to  do  so  ;  but  most  persons  will 
ter  in  their  memories  the  journey  from  Mes- 
to  Syracuse  as  perhaps  the  most  singularly 
3tive  and  beautiful  of  any  in  Europe.  The 
B  along  this  coast — Messina,  Taormina,  Ca- 
,  and  Syracuse — are  each  worthy  of  a  visit. 
ina  is  throned  against  a  background  of  castled 
\  and  pine-crested  hills  that  wander  into  the 
nee,  gradually  rising  in  height  and  grandeur. 
9  is  not  the  spaciousness  and  scope  about  it 
Palermo,  its  rival  in  commerce,  presents, 
he  mountains  press  upon  one  from  all  sides 
that  of  the  sea. 

But  we  must  hasten  on  ;  for  Messina  is.  as 
re,  but  the  gate  of  Paradise,  and  only  the 
ining  of  a  coast  drive  southward  that  ex- 
.  all  others  with  which  we  already  are  ac- 
I  ted.  The  scenery  increases  in  romantic 
,y  as  we  advance  ;  on  one  side  we  have  rocky 
set  amid  opalesque  waters,  deepening  into 
lire-blue  and  bounded  in  the  distance  across 
traits  by  the  Calabrian  Mountains  ;  on  the 
,  picturesque  crags  and  castle-topped  heights 
ed  one  another  in  riotous  profusion,  and  one 
;s  to  stop  at  a  dozen  spots  to  let  their  extreme 
ness  sink  into  the  memory. 

EDEN. 

vVe  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  at  Taormina 
all  visitors  were  gone  ;  no  worrying  guard- 
beggars,  or  touts  dogged  our  steps,  and  the 
life  of  the  town  was  undisturbed.  The 
y  of  the  spot  was  penetrating  in  its  intensity, 
me  could  not  but  think  that  the  effect  of 
^  in  such  scones  must  have  influenced  the 
cht  of  sucli  a  highly  strung,  simple  people  as 
the  ancient  Greeks. 

Ljife  here  might  be  like  that  in  Eden  ;  for 
seemed  full  of  lieaven,  and  sin  alone  a  dis- 
in  Its  harmony.      Taormina  is  a  place   at 


which  to  stay  for  a  long  time  if  the  traveler  be 
desirous  of  restful  beauty  and  comfort; 'it  is  an 
ideal  spot  for  any  one  having  reading  or  writing 
to  do,  or  for  convalescence  from  illness  and 
worry." 

Cardinal  Newman  wrote  to  his  sister  about  the 
place  as  long  ago  as  1833. 


GERMANY'S  DEPENDENCE  ON  ENGLAND. 

MR.  ERNEST  E.  WILLIAxMS,  the  author 
of  **Made  in  Germany,"  having  duly 
alarmed  his  fellow-countrymen  with  the  fact  of 
German  ascendency,  proceeds  in  the  National 
Review  to  issue  a  sort  of  counterblast,  and  to 
warn  Germany  in  her  turn.  He  first  shows  the 
bright  side  of  ' '  the  economic  revolution  in  Ger- 
many"—  the  forest  of  factories  which  have 
sprung  up,  the  beautified  cities,  the  population 
increased  by  30  per  cent.,  the  exports  going  up 
by  leaps  and  bounds,  the  rate  of  increase  steadily 
increasing,  the  notable  advance  in  output  of  coal 
and  iron,  in  shipbuilding  and  in  shipping. 
Hamburg  surpassed  Liverpool  in  tonnage  entered 
in  1893  ;  **she  is  now  the  first  port  in  Europe, 
and  ranks  immediately  after  London." 

GERMAN    SUGAR    IN    PERIL. 

Then  he  passes  to  the  reverse  of  the  medal. 
Woolen  goods  are  suffering  from  overproduction 
in  Germany  and  heavy  tariffs  abroad.  They  and 
worsted  are  to  have  their  output  reduced  by 
agreement  20  per  cent.  The  competition  of  the 
United  States  is  a  serious  factor.  Mr.  Williams 
offers  one  instance  of  Germany's  failure  to  keep 
the  upper  hand  : 

'*  There  is  the  great  beet-sugar  industry. 
Stimulated  by  the  bounty  system,  this  industry 
has  grown  to  vast  proportions,  and  both  agricul- 
ture and  industry  generally  in  Germany  would 
suffer  severely  from  a  backward  movement.  But 
a  blow  may  be  struck  at  any  moment.  The 
United  States,  by  a  special  duty,  have  counter- 
vailed the  bounty  on  German  sugar  :  and  this 
countervailing  duty,  added  to  the  normal  duty 
charged  upon  imported  sugar  entering  the  United 
States,  has  practically  killed  the  export  of  Ger- 
man beet-sugar  thither.  Canada  has  taken  meas- 
ures to  keep  the  German  sugar  out  of  her  ports. 
India  has  followed  suit.  It  is  at  least  on  the 
cards  that  England,  either  by  imposing  a  counter- 
vailing duty,  or  by  prohibiting  the  entry  of 
bounty- fed  sugar  into  this  country,  or  by  joining 
a  convention  of  the  powers  for  the  abolition  of 
sugar  bounties,  will  deal  another  tremendous 
blow  at  the  German  trade.  When  the  bounties 
are  abolished  or  countervailed.  West  Indian  pro- 
duction will  again  raise  its  head  in  effective  com- 
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petition  with  the  German.  Queensland,  it  is  clear, 
will  maRe  her  presence  felt  very  formidably  ;  the 
United  States  will  see  to  the  development  of  the 
sugar  plantations  of  Cuba  and  Port  Rico,  Hawaii 
and  the  Philippines,  in  addition  to  cultivating 
cane-sugar  in  Louisiana  and  beet- sugar  in  other 
of  the  States.  Germany's  sugar  outlook  is  by  no 
means  promising,  and  the  very  extent  of  the  pres- 
ent development  of  the  industry  gives  the  threat- 
ened check  a  more  serious  character.'* 

GERMAN    VULNERABILITY. 

German  private  finance  is  none  too  sound. 
German  banks  (unlike  English)  finance  specula- 
tive enterprises.  In  the  extension  of  her  ven- 
tures Germany  has  given  many  hostages  to  for- 
tune. 

**  German  banks  dotted  about  South  American 
cities  ;  German  capital — assiduously  piled  up  in 
recent  years — gayly  embarked  upon  all  sorts  of 
speculative  foreign  enterprises  :  tramways  in  the 
Argentine  ;  railways  in  Asia  Minor  ;  German 
colonies,  remarkable  for  nothing  but  their  de- 
fenselessness  and  need  of  defense ;  German 
merchants,  with  assets  and  liabilities  scattered 
over  the  face  of  the  civilized  and  uncivilized 
earth.  It  is  when  we  come  to  the  consideration 
of  these  things  that  the  exceeding  vulnerability, 
the  positive  weakness,  in  an  international  view, 
of  the  new  Germany  becomes  so  startlingly  ap- 
parent. .  .  .  Germany  virtually  admits  that  slie 
cannot  develop  those  African  possessions  of  hers 
without  England's  help." 

GERMANY  AT  THE  MERCY  OF  ENGLAND. 

Mr.  Williams  laments  England's  cringing  at- 
titude before  a  power  so  dependent  on  her.  He 
says  : 

*  *  Germany  badly  wants  foreign  markets  for 
the  sale  of  her  increasing  output  of  manufac- 
tures ;  other  nations,  with  their  own  economic 
interests  to  look  after,  are  shutting  the  door 
even  tighter  in  Germany's  face.  She  is  there- 
fore becoming  abjectly  dependent  upon  the  mar- 
kets of  the  British  empire.  Already,  by  the  in- 
stitution of  the  Canadian  preference,  German 
traders  have  begun  to  shiver  with  apprehension  ; 
and  Canada's  example  is  going  to  be  followed 
more  widely.  It  can  be  followed  to  any  extent, 
and  quite  easily  to  such  an  extent  as  would  bring 
Germany  to  her  knees,  pleading  for  our  clem- 
ency. At  the  present  time  a  new  commercial 
treaty  is  pending  between  this  country  and  Ger- 
many. If  we  chose  to  insert  stiff  provisions  in 
that  treaty, — in  respect  to  our  own  economic  in 
terests  it  is  sincerely  to  be  hoped  that  we  shall 
set  our  feet  down  pretty  firmly, — Germany 
would  be  helpless  to  resist." 


THE  DEMAND  FOR  A  PIG-IRON  RESERVE. 

IN  the  Engineering  Magazine  for  August,  Mr. 
George  H.  Hull  writes  on  *  <  Industrial  De- 
pressions and  the  Pig-iron  Reserve."  The  gist 
of  his  discussion  of  the  subject  is  embodied  in 
the  following  paragraphs  : 

*<  Iron  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  foundation 
on  which  the  modern  industrial  svstem  rests.  If 
that  system  is  disturbed,  it  is  most  natural  to 
look  to  the  foundation  for  the  cause  of  the  dis- 
turbance. If  one  would  appreciate  how  thor- 
oughly the  entire  industrial  system  depends  upon 
iron,  let  him  imagine  what  the  world  would  be 
to-dav  without  it — what  it  would  be  if  we  de- 
pended  upon  wood,  stone,  copper,  and  tin  for 
our  implements  of  agriculture,  fools,  machinery, 
vehicles  of  transportation  on  land  and  sea,  the  vast 
network  of  rails  on  the  surface,  and  the  pipes 
which  carry  water,  gas,  etc.,  under  the  surface. 
What  proportion  of  these  could  have  existed 
without  it  ?  It  matters  little  what  its  price  is, 
provided  that  price  is  stable.  The  industries  of 
a  nation  depend  upon  the  actions  of  an  aggrega- 
tion of  individuals.  When  the  individual  con- 
siders an  expenditure  for  a  permanent  improve- 
ment, and  finds  that  improvement  will  cost  50 
per  cent,  to  100  per  cent,  more  than  it  would 
have  done  a  year  before,  or  is  likely  to  do  a  year 
later,  he  acts  ;  and  that  action  is  almost  invaria- 
bly a  postponement  of  that  improvement. 

**  This,  in  a  nutshell,  is  the  reason  that  indus- 
trial depressions  follow  an  abnormal  advance. 
Iron  is  a  powerful  instrument  for  good  when  un- 
der control,  and  just  as  powerful  an  instrument 
for  harm  when  not  under  control.  It  is  not  un- 
der control  when  it  advances  in  price  80  to  100 
per  cent,  above  its  normal  cost. 

ACCUMULATE    STOCK  ;     KEEP    PRICES    DOWN. 

'  <  All  industries  may  be  divided  into  two 
classes — production  of  daily  necessities  and  pro- 
duction of  permanent  wealth.  It  is  the  last 
which  suffers  from  abnormally  high  prices. 
We  can  stop  building,  but  we  cannot  stop  eat- 
ing. When  the  price  of  iron  is  under  proper 
control,  the  industries  connected  with  building 
will  be  as  uniformly  profitable  as  trade  in  food 
and  clothing. 

*  ^  The  only  possible  way  to  bring  iron  under 
proper  control  is  to  accumulate,  in  each  of  the 
iron -producing  countries  of  the  world,  a  stock 
of  pig  iron  equal  to  several  months'  production. 
It  will  not  suffice  to  do  this  in  one  country  only. 
The  demand  from  tiie  others  would  carry  its 
price  up  with  theirs.  Each  country  must  accu- 
mulate an  adequate  reserve  stock  of  its  own.  If 
this  be  done  during  the  next  few  years,  there 
will  be  no  more  periods  of  boom  and  no  more 
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periods  of  industrial  depression ,  except  such 
short  temporary  interruptions  as  may  come  from 
financial  panics :  in  time,  they,  too,  may  be 
understood  and  prevented. 

EFFECT    ON    BUILDING    ENTERP«ISES. 

**If  the  manufacturers  of  building  materials 
would,  at  this  juncture,  voluntarily  and  prompt- 
ly, put  down  prices  to  within  10  per  cent,  of 
normal  figures,  which  is  as  low,  also,  as  they 
should  ever  have  gone,  even  in  periods  of  most 
marked  depression,  it  would  revive  a  larfce  num- 
ber of  the  building  enterprises  which  are  now 
postponed  or  abandoned,  and  a  prolonged  indus- 
trial depression  might  even  at  this  late  date  be 
averted.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  prices  are  held 
up  until  sales  are  forced  by  the  accumulation  of 
excessive  stocks  made  at  high  cost,  then  heavy 
losses  and  failures  will  occur,  confidence  will  be 
lost,  and  no  amount  of  reduction  will  revive  the 
postponed  enterprises,  until  the  iron -producing 
nations  have  passed  through  just  such  another 
industrial  depression  as  has  heretofore  followed 
each  abnormal  advance  in  the  price  of  iron. 

INCREASE    IN    ACTUAL    DEMAND. 

*  ♦  There  is  a  wonderful  future  for  the  iron 
business  the  day  these  violent  fluctuations  in  its 
price  are  ended.  The  annual  consumption  of 
iron  in  the  United  States  is  growing  with  a 
cumulative  force.  Fifty  years  ago  it  was  100 
pounds  per  capita,  two  years  ago  300  pounds, 
and  last  year  400  pounds  per  capita.  Within 
twenty-five  years  it  should  be  1,000  pounds. 
Not  one- twentieth  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth 
are  comfortably  housed,  fed,  and  clothed.  The 
world  is  not  finished.  There  are  whole  conti- 
nents to  be  developed.  There  is  plenty  for  all  to 
do.  Let  every  one  work  who  will.  It  requires 
a  certain  number  of  workers  to  produce  the  daily 
necessities  of  the  people.  Every  additional  pro- 
ducer put  to  work  adds  to  wealth.  When  the 
price  of  iron  is  under  control,  the  manufacturing 
nations  will  make  such  regular  and  uninter- 
rupted progress  as  will  astonish  the  world." 


THE  VALUE  OF  BRAINS  IN  THE  SOCIAUST 

STATE. 

MFOUILL^E,  in  a  paper  in  the  Revue  des 
•  Deux  Mondes  on  *  *  Mental  Labor  and 
Collectivism,"  deals  with  that  familiar  objection 
to  the  various  collectivist  systems,  that  they  do 
not  take  into  account  sufficiently  the  value  of 
mental  and  moral  work  ;  in  other  words,  col- 
lectivism as  a  serious  system  of  economics  is 
based  too  much  upon  manual  labor  and  the  inter- 
ests of  the  working  classes.     The  liberal  profes- 


sions are  frequently  classified  as  unproductive, 
and  the  calling  of  literature  itself  is  regarded  a8 
parasitical. 

The  nature  and  value  of  mental  labor  have 
always  been  a  great  difficulty  with  the  collecti- 
vist. Marx  attempted  to  reduce  intellectual 
labor  to  a  condensed  form  of  manual  labor  ;  but 
this  is  rather  like  arguing  tiiat  diamonds  and 
coal  are  equally  valuable  because  they  are  both 
made  of  carbon.  The  effort  necessary  to  lift  a 
hundredweight  of  goods  affords  no  key  to  the 
brain  labor  of  a  Darwin,  a  Socrates,  or  a  Des- 
cartes. The  truth  is,  says  M.  Fouill^e,  that 
brain -work  cannot  be  measured  by  material 
standards. 

MIND    IN    INDUSTRIAL    PROGRESS. 

M.  Fouill^e  goes  on  to  lay  down  certain  laws 
in  the  development  of  work.  The  first  is  the 
progressive  predominance  of  mental  labor  ;  this 
is  exhibited  in  the  movement  of  science  and 
scientific  industries  which  is  characteristic  of 
modern  times.  Side  by  side  we  have  the  prog- 
ress of  invention  and  of  imitation  ;  the  first  of 
which  is  manifestly  by  far  the  most  intellectual, 
for  the  second  is  really  only  mechanical  repro- 
duction. According  to  M.  Tarde,  capital — 
which  must  not  be  confused  with  wealth — repre- 
sents the  inventions,  while  labor  represents  the 
imitations.  There  is  yet  a  third  kind  of  work 
which  Marx  has  ignored  :  that  moral  energy — 
perhaps  even  more  elusive  than  intellectual  work 
— which  consists  in  the  sustained  attention,  per- 
severance, patience,  and  courage,  without  which 
not  only  the  industrial  world,  but  also  the  intel- 
lectual, would  collapse. 

FREEDOM   A   NECESSITY. 

M.  Pouill6e*s  second  law  is  the  progressive 
liberty  of  mental  work,  and  indeed  of  all  work. 
It  is  obviously  a  necessary  condition  of  the 
greatest  intellectual  work  to  be  free  from  rules. 
The  inventor  must  have  his  individual  initiative 
uncontrolled  ;  the  increase  of  civilization  makes 
for  the  increase  of  this  liberty.  The  savage  who 
does  little  or  no  work  is  hardly  to  be  distin- 
guished from  his  brother  savage  ;  while  the  civ- 
ilized citizens  of  any  country  present  notable 
differences  one  from  another.  Thus,  work  itself 
tends  to  emphasize  the  individual  element,  and 
progresses  more  and  more  toward  the  personal 
form.*  Side  by  side,  however,  with  this  indi- 
vidualizing tendency  is  an  opposite  and  socializ- 
ing tendency,  in  the  sense  that  every  age  inherits 
the  great  results  of  the  work  of  previous  ages. 
This,  however,  does  not  minimize  the  impor- 
tance of  the  inspiration  of  the  individual.  Scien- 
tific and  industrial  progress  are  in  no  sense  the 
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work  of  the  crowd,  which,  indeed,  has  as  a  rule 
been  bitterly  hostile  to  every  great  labor- saving 
invention.  How  will  the  proposed  collectivist 
society  organize  the  workers  who  work  with 
their  brains  ?  How  can  the  eight -hour  day  be 
imposed  upon  a  Victor  Hugo,  and  how  can  the 
value  of  his  work  be  estimated  ?  Newton^s  law 
of  gravitation  could  not  be  described  as  an  im- 
mediate addition  to  the  economic  resources  of 
mankind  ;  Newton,  therefore,  in  the  economic 
state,  must  be  ranked  below  the  man  who  dis- 
covers a  new  material  for  candles.  Again,  time 
is  often  required.  The  contemporaries  of  Gali- 
leo could  not  foresee  that  his  discovery  of  the 
satellites  of  Jupiter  would  have  the  effect  of 
saving  many  ships  with  valuable  lives  and  cargo 
from  being  wrecked. 

THE    TRANSFORMATION    OF    MUSCLE    TO    MIND. 

We  come  to  the  next  law — namely,  that  ma- 
terial labor  is  transformed  gradually  into  mental 
labor.  The  age  of  machinery  has  obliged  manu- 
facturers of  all  kinds  to  become  more  intellectual, 
and  the  management  of  the  machines  themselves 
has  had  the  same  effect  on  the  workers.  Broad- 
ly speaking,  it  is  the  machine  that  undertakes 
the  manual  labor,  and  enables  the  worker  to  em- 
ploy his  brains  far  more  than  if  the  machine  had 
never  been  invented.  In  France  at  this  moment 
steam  does  as  much  work  as  would  require  the 
muscles  of  105.000,000  men  ;  and  as  there  are 
only  about  10,000,000  of  adult  workers,  it  fol- 
lows that  every  French  working  man  has,  on  the 
average,  under  his  control  the  equivalent  of  ten 
workers,  whose  labor  he  is  able  to  direct. 

SOCIAL    AMELIORATION. 

This  brings  us  to  another  law — the  progres- 
sive amelioration,  by  means  of  mental  labor,  of 
the  social  condition  of  the  manual  laborere.  M. 
Fouill^e  comes  to  the  conclusion  that,  though 
there  are  some  important  elements  of  truth  in 
socialism,  considered  as  a  method  of  social  prog- 
ress by  the  means  of  society  itself  and  of  social 
laws,  yet  there  are  in  collectivism,  and  above  all, 
in  communism,  vast  hypotheses  chiefly  based 
upon  a  negative  criticism  of  what  exists.  Hu- 
man progress  is  menaced  by  a  system  which  ap- 
parently leaves  no  room  for  intellectual  and  moral 
effort,  or  for  the  inspiration  of  genius.  The 
Chinese  mandarin  who  allows  his  nails  to  -grow 
in  long  and  beautiful  spirals,  in  order  to  show 
that  he  has  never  done  any  manual  work,  is  not 
really  more  ridiculous  than  a  system  which  would 
treat  as  an  idle  fellow  the  man  who  only  uses  his 
hand  to  hold  a  pen,  and  only  works  with  his 
brain. 


"  POPULAR  UNIVERSITIES  "  IN  FRANCE. 

THE  Edinburgh,  discussing  Paris  in  1900, 
declares  that  the  union  Mr.  Morley  predicts 
for  England  between  the  Liberal  Left  and  the 
Independent  Socialists  has  actually  taken  place  in 
France.  The  intellectuals  and  the  industrials 
have  formed  a  mutually  helpful  alliance.  The 
writer  says  : 

*  *  So  far,  the  clearest  result  of  this  alliance  of 
Socialists  and  Liberals  has  been  the  recent  founda- 
tion of  the  University  Populaire  ;  scarcely  three 
years  old,  it  has  already  a  college  in  almost  every 
quarter  of  Paris  and  the  environs,  and  aims  at  a 
social  evolution  which  shall  do  away  with  the 
need  for  revolution. 

*'  The  Universit^s  Populaires  are  to  the  Inde- 
pendent Socialists  what  the  friendly  societies  and 
small  collegia  were  to  the  Christians  of  the  Roman 
empire  —  a  place  of  meeting  and  friendship,  a 
mart  of  knowledge  ;  they  are,  in  the  phrase  of 
their  creator,  M.  Deherme,  a  cooperative  associa- 
tion in  ideas.  Nothing  can  be  simpler  than  their 
organization.  A  group  of  well-wishers  is  gen- 
erally responsible  for  the  rent ;  it  rarely  exceeds 
£100  a  year.  The  subscriptions  of  the  members 
(5d.  a  month  for  individuals,  7^d.  for  families) 
cover  the  expense  of  lighting  and  fuel.  Some 
leading'  spirit  organizes  the  staff  of  lecturers, 
never  paid.  There  is,  of  course,  in  these  condi- 
tions no  penalty  for  non-attendance  ;  but  we  be- 
lieve there  is  no  record  of  a  speaker  having  failed 
in  his  engagement.  The  attendance  is  not  very 
large,  but  regular.  One  thousand  five  hundred 
members  are  inscribed  at  the  college  of  the  Fau- 
bourg St.  Antoine,  from  three  to  four  hundred  in 
the  smaller  centers,  more  again  in  some  of  the 
popular  suburbs  such  as  Montreuil  or  Choisy-le- 
Roi.  The  audience  is  chiefly  composed  of  skilled 
artisans  with  their  wives,  the  women  often  form- 
ing half  the  assembly.  The  standard  of  lectures 
is  high,  social  and  natural  science  being  especially 
in  request.  The  programmes  are  composed  in  ac- 
cordance with  no  particular  body  of  doctrine.  .  .  . 
The  object  of  these  colleges,  rather,  is  to  develop 
thought  in  every  direction,  in  all  its  variety,  in 
all  its  infinite  fecundity.  Sans  doute  cest  le  chaos^ 
admits  the  audacious  innovator.  But  what  is  the 
universe  if  not  a  cosmos  perpetually  created  out 
of  chaos  ? 

*  *  The  lecturers  are  among  the  first  men  in 
France.  M.  Duclaux  lectures  on  science,  M. 
S^ailles  on  philosophy,  M.  Faguet  on  criticism, 
M.  Seignobos  on  history.  To  the  reading-rooms 
of  these  colleges,  entirely  recruited  by  voluntary 
contributions,  the  writer  sends  such  learned 
periodicals  as  the  Annals  of  the  Pasteur  InstituU 
and  tl»e  Revue  de  Metaphysique  et  de  Morale,^^ 
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A  TEAR'S  PLUNGE  INTO  PARIS  SLUMS. 

IT  is  a  *' mysterious  disappearance,"  truly, 
which  the  June  Young  Man  records,  quite 
after  the  manner  of  **the  romantic  elopement" 
made  prominent  in  the  daily  press,  only  in  this 
case  the  mistress  of  the  disappearing  man  was 
Philanthropy.     Says  the  writer  ; 

**Some  years  ago,  a  good  many  people  were 
talking  of  the  disappearance  of  an  English  au- 
thor, who  had  suddenly  left  his  home  and  friends, 
and  gone  nobody  knew  whither.  There  was  not 
the  slightest  clew  to  his  whereabouts,  and  the 
author  had  left  nothing  behind  which  would  sug- 
gest an  explanation  of  his  disappearance.  He 
was  rich,  had  many  friends,  and  moved  in  good 
society,  and  at  least  one  of  the  books  he  had 
given  to  the  world  had  created  an  enormous  sen- 
sation. The  strange  disappearance  was  a  nine 
days*  wonder  in  the  circle  in  which  it  became 
known.  .  .  .  Then  it  was  cleared  up  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  author  among  his  friends.  He 
came  as  suddenly  as  he  had  left  a  year  before, 
and  it  transpired  that  he  had  spent  the  year  in 
Paris,  among  the  poorest  of  the  poor  in  the 
French  capital,  living  and  working  in  the  midst 
of  the  lowest  stage  of  poverty  in  France.  The 
man  who  thus  startled  his  friends  was  Mr.  Eg- 
mont  Hake,  the  cousin  and  biographer  of  Gen- 
eral Gordon. 

**  Mr.  Hake  has  always  had  a  deep  sympathy 
with  the  poor,  and  he  had  resolved  to  know  the 
poverty  of  Paris  from  the  inner  side.  Closing 
his  banking  account,  he  cut  himself  off  from  his 
friends,  deprived  himself  of  his  income,  and 
abandoned  his  position  in  society  for  twelve 
months,  arriving  in  Paris  disguised  as  a  work- 
man, with  barely  a  penny  in  his  pocket.  He 
was  compelled  to  do  a  hundred  odd  jobs  to  earn 
his  living,  and  by  and  by  he  fell  among  the  rag- 
pickers of  the  boulevards,  and,  casting  in  his  lot 
with  them,  he  stayed  among  them  for  a  year, 
studying  their  ways  and  manners,  and  living  as 
they  lived." 

GREAT  PAINTINGS  SELECTED  BY  ENGLISH 

ARTISTS. 

MR.  FREDERICK  DOLMAN,  in  the  Straiid 
(London),  writes  of  ''The  World's  Great- 
est Pictures,"  in  the  opinion,  that  is,  of  Eng- 
land's leading  artists.  Most  of  the  artists,  before 
answering  the  question  as  to  which  they  consid- 
ered the  greatest  picture  in  the  world,  said  it  was 
quite  impossible  to  select, any  one  picture  as  be- 
fore all  others.  Others  so  modified  their  answers 
as  to  let  it  be  shown  that  tliey  only  considered 
the  picture  they  had  named  as  preeminent  in  one 
•  particular  coloring;    for  instance,   grouping   or 


ideality,  according  to  the  special  bent  of  the  in- 
dividual artist.  The  results  of  the  inquiry  were 
as  follows  : 


Artist. 


Sir  L.  Alma- 
Tadema, 
R.A. 


W.   P.   Frith, 
R.A, 


Sir      W.      B. 
Richmond, 
R.A. 


Frederick 
Goodali, 
R.A. 

Phil     Morris, 
A.R.A. 


G.  A.  Storey, 
A.R.A. 


Picture  selected. 


B.  W.  Leader, 
R.A. 


G.   F.   Watts, 
R.A. 

G.  H.  Bough- 
ton,  R.A. 

Marcus  Stone, 
R.A. 

J.    M.    Swan, 
A.R.A. 


The  Disputation  as 
to  the  Sacrament. 
Also  mentinned: 

The  Entombment 
of  Christ. 

Sacred  and  Profane 
Love. 


Portrait  of  the  Jew- 
eler Morett. 
Alfo  mentioned: 

Christ    Before    Pi- 
late. 

Miracle      of       St. 
Mark. 


Surrender  of  Breda. 

Also  mentioned: 
Bacchus    and   Ari- 
adne. 

Lady  Mulgrave. 


Also  mentioned: 
The       Maids       of 
Honor. 

Polyphemus      and 

Ulysses. 

Also  mentioned: 
Crossing  the  Brook. 


Sistine  Madonna. 


Bacchus    and   Ari- 
adne. 

Vale  of  Rest. 


Lesson  in  Anatomy. 


By  whom 
painted% 


Raphael. 

Titian. 

Titian. 

Holbein. 

Tintoretto. 

Tintoretto. 

Velasquez. 

Titian. 

Gains- 
borough. 

Velasquez. 

Turner. 

Turner. 

Raphael. 

Titian. 

Millais. 

Rembrandt. 


Where  kept. 


Vatican. 


Louvre. 


Borghese 
Palace, 
Rome. 

Dresden 
Gallery. 

Venice. 


Venice. 


Madrid  Gal- 
lery. 

National 
Gallery. 

Privately 
owned 
(America). 

Madrid  Gal- 
lery. 

National 
Gallery. 

National 
Gallery. 

National 
Gallery. 

National 
Gallery. 

Tate       Gal- 
lery. 

The  Hague. 


THE  WORLD'S  ART  AS  MIRRORED  AT  PARIS. 

THE  Edinburgh  discusses  *<The  Pictures  at 
the  Paris  Exhibition  :  the  New  Move- 
ment in  Art.'*  The  writer  assumes  that  in  Paris 
we  have  * '  something  like  the  chronicle  and  brief 
abstract  of  the  painting  of  the  world."  He  casts 
about  to  find  some  unifying  principle,  and  he 
finds  it  in  the  principle  of  revolt : 

< '  Essentially  and  primarily,  this  revolt  is  against 
the  domination  of  literature  over  painting.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  in  the  beginning  paint- 
ing was  what  it  never  can  be  to-day,  both  liter- 
ature and  a  plastic  art ;  its  object  was  both  to 
give  information  and  to  impress  the  eye.  It  had 
to  produce  an  effect ;  but  it  had  also  to  tell  a 
story.  .  .  .  But  M.  Marten's  pictures  are  in  no 
sense  illustrations.  .  .  .  They  translate  for  us 
an  idea  in  the  mind  of  the  artist,  not  a  piece  of 
information  which  he  has  got  from  his  author." 
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The  tendency  of  this  revolt  against  literary 
influence  must,  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  be 
in  tbe  direction  of  impressionism,  and  so  make 
toward  realism. 

Then  comes  the  school  of  "light  effects," 
which  delights  in  showing  room  or  landscape 
flooded  with  light,  with  "their  eternal  blue  and 
their  light  which  looks  as  if  made  of  flour" 
(Delacroix).  Their  palette  is  small — excessive 
ultramarine,  white,  pink,  purple ;  yellow  and 
blue  being  in  most  general  use.     This  tendency 


has,  in  Besnard,  gone  to  a  love  for  prismatic 
coloring.      The  writer  adds  : 

"  We  may  be  sure  that  this  prismatic  painting 
will,  in  a  short  time, — if  it  has  not  already, — 
come  to  constitute  a  new  school,  and  a  recogniz- 
able j^n  re.  We  see  all  kinds  of  painters  show- 
ing a  leaning  that  way,  and  swerving  from  the 
path  which  they  seemed  to  have  traced  out  for 
themselves.    .   .   . 

"The  primal  impulse  in  every  case  has  been 
essentially  the  same  ;  to  realize  the  great  stir  to 
the  senses,  and  through  them  to  the  imagination, 
caused  by  sudden  effects  of  light." 

The  writer  then  deals  with  "another  wide- 
spreading  and  <ieep-reaching  current  of  art," 
which  moves  toward  "the  distribution  of  light 
and  shade  over  the  whole  scene,  which  gives 
their  relief  to  individual  objects,  and  gives  the 
effect  of  distance  between  one  object  and  an- 
other:" technically  known  as  tlie  "perception 
of  values-"     In  this  branch  Whistler  is  maater. 

The  writer  hopes  for  a  reaction  against  the  re- 


action ;  he  waits  for  a  regeneration  of  art,  '  ■  a 
new  and  high  art,"  which  shall  speak  directly  as 
music  speaks  through  a  Beethoven. 

BEUCS  AND  THEIR  CULT. 

IN  the  Revue  de  Paris,  M.  Luchalre  gives  a 
curious  account  of  the  part  which  the  vener- 
ation of  relics  has  played  m  the  religious  life  of 
the  Continent.  He  points  out  that  not  only  the 
archasologist,  but  the  passing  visitor  to  the  French 
Exhibition,  cannot  but  be  struck  by  the  extraor- 
dinary collection  of  reliquaries  gathered  together 
in  the  smaller  of  the  two  art  palaces. 

There  may  be  seen,  exposed  to  the  gaze  of  the 
curious  and  of  the  indifferent,  relics  which  have 
been  venerated  for  centuries — notably  the  ex- 
traordinary golden  idol  incrusted  with  precious 
stones,  known  to  those  interested  in  such  matters 
as  the  image  of  "St,  Faith,  the  Virgin  of 
Conques."  St.  Faith  is  reputed  to  have  worked 
miracles  for  over  a  thousand  years  ;  innumerable 
pilgrims  have  passed  before  her  shrine,  bringing 
her  offerings  and  iniplonng  her  intercession. 
During  the  Middle  Ages  this  image  actually 
owned  property,  not  only  all  over  France,  but  in 
England,  Spain,  and  Italy.  Occasionally  she  was 
taken  on  a  tour  among  her  properties.  These 
almost  royal  progresses  were  a  source  of  great 
interest  and  enthusiasm  to  the  tewns  and  villages 
through  which  St.  Faith  passed,  and  whence  she 
was  credited  with  working  numerous  miracles. 
After  such  a  past,  there  seems  something  gro- 
tesque and  melancholy  in  the  thought  cf  poor 
St.  Faith  playing  her  part  in  the  great  raree 
show  now  being  held  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine. 

AS   AUULETB. 

Relics  played  an  almost  incredibly  important 
part  in  old  Christendom.  Instead  of  swearing 
with  the  aid  of  a  Bible,  a  witness  in  those  days 
called  God  to  witness  his  truth  by  placing  hie 
hand  on  a  relic.  When  a  plague  broke  out  in  a 
city  the  town  relics — which  generally  consisted 
of  the  limb  of  some  great  saint,  a  piece  of  the 
true  cross,  or  even  a  portion  of  the  garment  of  a 
martyr — were  brought  out  of  the  reliquaries  and 
taken  in  procession  through  the  streets.  Before 
starting  on  a  long  journey  or  on  a  dangerous  ex- 
pedition, the  traveler  began  by  making  the  pil- 
grimage to  some  holy  place  sanctified  as  having 
once  been  the  dwelling,  or  as  having  now  pos- 
session of  the  relic,  of  a  well-known  saint ;  and 
also  he  would  try,  or  his  friends  would  attempt, 
to  procure  for  him  som'e  little  relic,  which  was 
placed  as  a  kin<l  of  amulet  either  in  the  hilt  of 
his  sword  or  in  a  small  bag  round  his  neck. 
The  value  of  a  relic  differed  according  to  the 
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holiness  of  the  saint  or  martyr  with  whom  it  was 
connected.  Then,  as  now,  Jerusalem  was  the 
most  frequented  place  of  Christian  pilgrimage, 
hut  each  -country  had  its  own  *'  holy  places." 

EDUCATIONAL    VALUE. 

France  was  fortunate  in  the  possession  of  the 
crown  of  thorns,  and  each  of  the  apostles  was 
represented  by  a  relic,  includmg  a  lock  of  hair  of 
St.  Peter.  Less  likely  to  be  authentic  were  ob- 
jects supposed  to  have  been  touched  by  the  patri- 
archs Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob.  Great  kings 
and  princes  knew  that  they  could  give  no  greater 
pleasure  to  their  friends  and  vassals  than  by  pre- 
senting them  with  a  relic.  The  populace  learned 
their  Bible  history  through  their  relics  ;  and  one 
town  famous  for  its  objects  of  the  kind  proudly 
boasted  of  possessing  a  little  piece  of  the  manger 
from  Bethlehem,  a  cupful  of  the  incense  brought 
by  the  Magis,  a  finger  of  St.  John  the  Baptist, 
and  a  lock  of  the  hair  of  St.  Mary  Magdalene. 
The  higher  religious  authorities,  successive  popes, 
and  various  bishops  made  vigorous  attempts  to 
stem  this  cult,  which  often  degenerated  into  mere 
idolatry  ;  but  even  when  it  was  decided  that  no 
relic  should  be  shown  of  which  the  authenticity 
was  not  more  or  less  proved  by  tradition,  the 
populace  became  exceedingly  angry,  and  clung  to 
the  reliquaries  more  determinedly  than  ever. 

A    MISSING    HEAD. 

One  of  the  most  authentic  and  interesting  of 
medieval  relics  was  the  body  of  Saint  Genevieve, 
the  patroness  of  Paris.  In  1162  the  terrible  news 
went  forth  that  the  saint's  head  had  disappeared, 
stolen  by  some  too  ardent  devotee.  The  then 
king,  Louis  VII.,  made  it  known  that  if  the  head 
was  not  replaced  by  a  certain  day  he  would  have 
all  the  monks  in  the  Priory  of  Saint  Genevieve, 
where  the  relic  had  been  kept,  severely  beaten. 
But  as  sometimes  happens  on  less  important  oc- 
casions, the  threat  had  its  desired  effect,  and 
when  in  the  presence  of  the  king  and  the  whole 
court  the  reliquary  was  opened,  the  saint's  head 
was  found  intact.  It  not  infrequently  happened 
that  several  towns  believed  themselves  to  be  in 
possession  of  the  same  relic,  and  this  caused  not 
a  little  scandal. 

Even  to-day  in  republican  France  there  is  no 
town,  and  very  few  villages,  that  has  not  its  set 
of  relics,  and  now,  as  then,  additions  are  con- 
stantly made  to  them.  But  the  clergy  do  not 
encourage  the  cult  of  miracle-working  relics,  and 
look  with  suspicion  on  any  stories  of  the  efficacy 
of  touching  a  relic.  Belief  in  their  power  seems, 
however,  to  be  engrafted  in  human  nature.  Even 
now  many  miracles  are  said  to  take  place  yearly  at 
Axil  which  la  of  course  full  of  relics  of  the  famous 


cur6,  who  would  doubtless  have  been  the  first  to 
deprecate  the  uses  to  which  his  reputation  for 
holiness  has  been  turned  by  his  zealous  country- 
men and  countrywomen. 


MANILA'S  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

' '  'T^HE  Present  and  Future  of  the  Philip- 
A  pines  "  is  the  rather  ambitious  title  of 
an  article  in  the  August  Forum,  by  Mr.  Frank 
F.  Hilder,  the  lecturer  and  writer  on  geographic 
subjects,  who  has  recently  returned  from  his 
second  visit  to  the  islands. 

No  part  of  Mr.  Hilder's  paper  is  more  inter- 
esting than  that  which  describes  the  present 
status  of  public  education  under  American  aus- 
pices in  the  city  of  Manila.  Under  Spanish  rule, 
education  was  very  generally  confined  to  the  up- 
per classes  of  the  population.  It  has  been  the 
purpose  of  the  American  administration  to  dif- 
fuse its  benefits  among  the  masses.  According 
to  Mr.  Hilder's  observation,  this  purpose  has 
been  as  fully  accomplished  as  could  be  expected 
in  the  comparatively  brief  period  of  the  Ameri- 
can occupation,  considering  the  disturbed  condi- 
tion of  the  community. 
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THE  SCHOOLHOUSE  FOLLOWS  THE  FLAG. 
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* '  To  the  credit  of  Americans,  the  schoolhouse 
follows  the  flag.  As  the  army  advances,  and 
fresh  territory  becomes  safe  and  peaceful,  schools 
are  at  once  started  ;  and  every  effort  is  being 
made  to  extend  to  the  towns  and  hamlets  of  the 
entire  archipelago  the  same  broad  plans  for 
American  education  which  have  been  in  vogue 
in  Manila  for  more  than  a  year.  Recent  as  is 
our  occupation  of  the  island  of  Mindanao,  official 
reports  received  within  the  last  two  months  indi- 
cate that  180  schools  will  soon  be  in  operation  in 
that  island  alon^.  The  public  school  system  of 
Manila  embraces  41  schools,  with  a  regular  at- 
tendance of  about  5,000  pupils.  Two  of  these 
schools  are  conducted  by  28  Spanish  Jesuit 
Fathers,  and  one  for  girls  by  a  Spanish  sister- 
hood, of  whom  12  act  as  teachers.  These  three 
schools  include  a  high  school,  with  considerable 
academic  work  for  boys,  and  some  high-school 
work  for  girls  ;  a  commercial  school  for  boys ; 
a  normal  school  for  males  ;  two  primary  schools 
for  boys  and  one  for  girls — one  of  those  for  the 
boys  being  a  training-school  for  teachers,  in  con- 
nection with  the  normal  school.  The  instruction 
in  these  schools  is  conducted  in  Spanish,  but 
great  interest  is  shown  in  the  study  of  English. 
The  remaining  38  schools  are  conducted  under 
the  auspices  of  the  American  Q-ovemment,  and 
include  nineteen  for  each  sex,  scattered  through- 
out the  yarious  districts  and  subdistriots  of  the 
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city  and  auburbs.  The  schools  for  the  boys  are 
located  close  to  those  for  the  girls,  and  some- 
times in  the  same  buildiug.  English  is  taught 
in  all  these  schools  ;  nearly  all  the  teachers  of 
English  being  Americans,  and  mostly  women. 
The  86  teachers  who  use  Spanish  are  Tagalos, 
Mestizos,  and  a  few  Spaniards.  The  large  ma- 
jority of  these  teachers  are  graduates  of  the  nor- 
mal BCbool  of  Manila,  conducted  by  the  Jesuits. 

"  The  greater  part  of  these  38  schools  are  in 
rented  buildings,  lor  the  most  part  unfit  for  the 
purpose,  and  entirely  inadequate  to  accommodate 
the  number  of  pupils  attending  them.  There  is  a 
most  urgent  need  for  larger  school  buildings,  and 
for  properly  constructed  ones,  with  playgrounds 
attached — a  luxury  entirely  unknown  in  Manila. 
Accommodations  should  be  provided  for  at  least 
30,000  or  40,000,  who,  having  no  occupation, 
are  roaming  the  streets  and  acquiring  bad  habits. 
These  children  are  worthy  of  immediate  attention, " 

The  American  officials  in  charge  of  this  school 
system  have  great  faitb  in  the  Filipino  children 
of  Manila.  They  describe  them  as  "  bright,  ca- 
pable, polite,  earnest,  and  persevering."  The 
parents,  too,  wish  their  children  to  know  Eng- 
lish. The  native  teachers  are  capable  and 
patient  workers.  Mr.  Hilder  was  present  at  the 
exercises  held  in  several  of  the  schools  when 
they  closed  for  the  summer  vacation,  and  was 
surprised  at  the  proficiency  of  the  pupils,  par- 
ticularly in  English,  considering  the  short  time 
they  had  been  under  instruction.  The  proceed- 
ings were  closed  by  the  singing  of  "America" 
in  the  English  language, 

A  nautical  school  has  been  opened  under  the 
direction  of  an  American  naval  ofBcer. 


HBS.  GLADSTONE  AS  WIFE  AND 
PHILAMTHBOPIST. 

DEAN  "WICKHAM  contributes  to  Good 
Words  a  sketch  of  "Mrs.  Gladstone  as 
Seen  from  Near  at  Hand."  Of  her  devotion  to 
her  husband  one  pathetic  anecdote  is  given  : 

"Her  efforts  were  unresting,  and  rarely  un- 
successful, to  economize  his  strength  and  time 
by  giving  him  all  the  comfort  of  home  and  none 
of  its  worries.  It  is  a  touching  witness,  in  a 
small  matter,  to  the  master- purpose  that  in  the 
wanderings  of  her  tailing  life  one  of  the  very 
last  fancies  which  expressed  itself  in  intelligible 
words  was  that  a  carriage  which  should  have 
been  ready  for  him  was  after  time.  Sbe  scolded 
the  nurse  and  sent  urgent  messages,  and  then 
taming,  as  she  thought,  to  him,  with  her  old 
tact  ohaiiging  her  voice  that  he  might  not  guess 
that  there  was  any  delay  or  difficulty,  said : 
<  Shkll  yon  be  iwdy  soon  to  start,  ri«.rHiig  ? ' " 


Rut  the  writer  brings  also  to  view  ber  philan- 
thropic initiative  : 

"  The  Newport  Market  Refuge  was  due  to  ber 
initiation.  She  got  together  the  committee  which 
found  the  disused  slaughter-houses  in  Soho,  in 
which  the  refuge  was  first  established  ;  and 
partly  by  means  of  meetings,  at  which  Mr.  Glad- 
stone spoke,  partly  by  endless  personal  corre- 
spondence, and  by  appeals  through  The  Times, 
she  raised  the  funds  both  for  the  start  and  for 
the  subsequent  developments.  It  was  a  new  de- 
parture in  the  effort  to  grapple  with  the  problem 
of  the  shelterless. 

■ '  The  Free  Convalescent  Home,  so  long  located 
at  "Woodford  Hall,  like  the  industrial  school  at- 
tached to  the  Newport  Market  Refuge  and  her 
own  orphanage  for  boys  at  Hawarden,  grew  out 
of  the  needs  of  which  she  had  bad  personal  ex- 
perience in  the  London  Hospital  during  the  great 
cholera  epidemic  in  1867,  There  were  two  noT- 
eities  in  her  scheme  :  the  absence  of  nomination, 
payment,  etc,  and  the  attachment  of  the  con- 
valescent home  to  a  great  hospital.  As  Mrs. 
Gladstone  had  been  its  foundress,  so  she  watched 
over  it,  visiting  it  constantly." 

One  incident  may  be  cited  : 

"  She  was  traveling  down  to  Woodford.  Thfl 
footman  had  taken  her  ticket  when  sbe  started, 
and  she  had  no  money,  having  left  her  purse  U 
home,  or  (as  she  often  did)  emptied  it.  On  the 
way  she  entered  into  conversation  with  a  ud- 
looking  young  lady  in  the  carriage,  and  1 
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by  degrees  her  trouble — a  sick  husband,  whom 
she  was  just  sending  off  for  a  voyage  to  Australia 
as  a  chance  for  his  life,  but  whom  she  could  not 
afford  to  accompany.  In  the  interest  of  the  story 
she  overran  her  station.  As  she  got  out,  remem- 
bering that  she  had  no  money,  she  borrowed  a 
shilling  of  her  traveling  companion,  and  then 
gave  her  her  address  in  St.  James's  Square  and 
asked  her  to  call,  telling  her  that  she  would  see 
what  could  be  done  for  her.  The  same  evening, 
at  a  smart  dinner,  she  told  the  story  with  such 
effect  that,  with  her  own  promised  contribution, 
there  was  enough  to  pay  the  second  passage  to 
Australia.  Next  morning  the  young  wife  came 
and  with  her  to  the  door  her  husband,  who  was 
afraid  she  might  have  been  hoaxed  ;  but  she  was 
warmly  received,  and  the  story  being  fully  veri- 
fied, she  was  made  happy  by  being  enabled  to 
accompany  her  husband  on  his  voyage. 

*'  She  never  had  a  thought  of  personal  risk  or 
trouble  or  fatigue.  It  struck  no  one  as  anything 
but  what  was  natural  in  her  that  in  the  first  hours 
after  Mr.  Gladstone's  death  she  should  have 
driven  up  the  village  to  comfort  the  new -made 
widow  of  a  collier  who  had  been  killed  that 
morning  in  a  mining  accident." 


STUDIES  IN  DEVELOPMENT. 

SOME  very  striking  work  has  been  done  re- 
cently, in  the  field  of  experimental  embry- 
ologv,  by  Prof.  Jacques  Loeb,  who  announces  his 
latest  results  in  Science  for  August  3,  under  the 
title  **  Artificial  Parthenogenesis  in  Annelids 
iChoetopterus).''^ 

Every  animal  develops  from  a  single  cell,  called 
the  egg- cell,  or  ovum  ;  and  it  has  been  an  ac- 
cepted fact  that  every  such  cell  must  be  fertilized 
before  it  can  develop  into  an  individual — that  is, 
it  must  unite  with  another  specially  differentiated 
cell.  This  is  true  throughout  the  animal  king- 
dom, whether  there  is  an  elephant  or  a  butterfly 
under  consideration.  Some  exceptions  occur 
among  less  highly  organized  animals,  such  as 
worms,  etc.,  which  may  also  have  an  asexual 
method  of  reproduction,  known  in  its  most  typical 
form  as  fission,  in  which  a  portion  of  the  body 
changes  directly  into  a  new  individual  that  sepa- 
rates and  becomes  free. 

Dr.  Loeb  has  experimented  with  ova  that  de- 
velop in  sea-water.  He  found  that  when  ova  of  the 
sea-urchin  were  placed  in  sea- water,  the  composi- 
tion of  which  had  been  changed  by  the  addition 
of  certain  chemicals,  they  would  develop,  although 
there  had  been  no  possibility  of  union  with  a  fer- 
tilizing cell.  It  was  not  necessary  to  leave  them 
in  the  changed  water  for  any  length  of  time ; 
treatment  for  a  few  moments  was  sufficient    The 


embryos  developed  up  to  the  pluteus  stage,  as  the 
larval  form  of  the  sea-urchin  is  called. 

By  placmg  different  substances  in  the  water,  it 
was  found  that  development  follows  the  use  of 
either  electrolytes  or  non-conductors,  and  it  is 
probable  that  the  eggs  lose  a  certain  amount  of 
water. 

He  has  also  experimented  on  the  ova  of  star- 
fish and  of  ChoetopteruSj  one  of  tbe  marine  worms, 
in  both  of  which  the  embryos  passed  through  the 
early  stages  of  development  after  being  placed  in 
water  containing  chemicals. 

Two  kinds  of  fertilization  are  distinguished — 
first,  that  resulting  from  substances  that  increase 
the  condensation  of  the  liquid,  and  designated  as 
osmotic  fertilization  ;  and,  second,  a  chemical  fer- 
'  tilization,  which  results  from  changing  the  con- 
stitution of  the  sea- water  without  increasing  its 
density.  This  kind  of  fertilization  was  not  effect- 
ive in  the  case  of  the  sea-urchins. 

Great  interest  was  aroused,  a  few  years  ago, 
by  experiments  from  which  it  was  shown  that 
after  artificial  division  of  the  egg  in  its  earliest 
stages  of  development  two  individuals  might  de- 
velop, or  half  of  a  complete  individual,  or  a  com- 
plete one  of  one-half  normal  size,  according  to 
the  kind  of  egg  experimented  upon.  These  later 
unexpected  results  show  us  that  there  is  much 
to  be  learned  yet  of  the  dynamics  of  embryonic 
growth. 

HOW  A  LION  IS  TAMED. 

IN  the  September  McClure^s,  there  is  an  article 
by  Samuel  Hopkins  Adams  on  '  *  The  Train- 
ing of  Lions,  Tigers,  and  Other  Great  Cats,'* 
which  explains  rather  more  on  that  interesting 
topic  than  we  have  before  seen.  Mr.  Adams 
writes  from  personal  interviews  with  the  leading 
trainers  of  the  world.  He  tells  us,  in  the  first 
place,  that  all  trainers  prefer  an  animal  from  the 
wilds  to  one  born  in  captivity,  the  reason  being 
that  the  captive  creature  lands  after  a  long  voy- 
age, during  which  it  has  almost  incessantly  suf- 
fered from  seasickness,  want  of  care,  and  insuf- 
ficient food.  It  has  become  wretched  and  broken 
in  body  and  spirit.  In  a  few  hours  it  has  a  com- 
.  fortable  and  spacious  cage,  with  clean  straw, 
fresh  air,  good  food,  and,  above  all,  quiet  and 
peace.  This  renders  the  new  arrival,  whether 
lion,  tiger,  leopard,  jaguar,  or  puma,  more  amen- 
able to  the  advances  of  human  beings  than  the 
feline  born  in  captivity.  The  latter  is  a  spoiled 
child,  and  has  neither  respect  nor  fear  for  man. 
It  endures  the  presence  of  a  trainer  in  its  cage 
without  protest ;  but  let  him  attempt  to  force  it 
into  some  course  of  action  against  its  will,  and  at 
the  first  touch  of  punishment  it  springs  at  his 
throat. 
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TACKLING    A    WILD    TWO-YKAB-OLD    LION. 

In  his  interesting  description  of  the  actual 
methods  of  taking  a  wild  beast  in  hand,  Mr. 
Adams  considers  the  education  of  a  two-year-old 
lion  just  arrived  from  Africa.  *  *  Presumably 
he  is  looking  about  him  with  some  curiosity  as 
to  what  is  coming  next.  Already  he  has  be- 
come accustomed  to  regard  the  approach  of  man 
as  an  indication  of  feeding- time.  Consequently, 
he  is  inclined  to  honor  the  human  being  with  his 
approval  on  general  principles.  To  his  cage 
comes  the  trainer,  and  speaks  to  him  in  soothing 
tones.  Leo  regards  him  without  any  evidence  of 
perturbation.  The  trainer,  after  talking  to  him 
for  a  few  minutes,  throws  him  a  savory  strip  of 
meat,  and  loiters  about  the  cage  for  an  hour  or 
more  before  he  goes. 

THE    FIRST    ADVANTAGE. 

The  next  day  he  is  back  again,  and  the  same 
performance  is  repeated.  By  the  third  day  Leo, 
being  of  average  intelligence,  recognizes  his 
voice  when  he  comes  to  the  cage — it  is  always 
the  voice  that  a  lion  recognizes  first,  for  which 
reason  a  trainer  invariably  speaks  to  his  animals 
upon  approaching  them — and,  if  he  is  in  pretty 
good  humor,  purs.  That  is  the  signal  for  the 
next  step  in  the  acquaintanceship.  The  trainer 
pokes  a  broomstick  between  the  bars. 

•*Thi8  invasion  is  more  than  Leo  bargained 
for,  however.  He  draws  back,  growls,  and, 
thrusting  out  a  huge  paw,  pins  the  intruding 
object  to  the  floor  ;  then  drags  it  into  the  cage, 
the  trainer  offering  no  resistance.  Perhaps  the 
lion  contents  himself  with  knocking  the  stick 
about  a  bit  and  growling  'at  it,  having  ascer- 
tained that  it  is  harmless  ;  or  perhaps  he  crunches 
it  between  his  terrible  teeth.  At  any  rate,  no 
sooner  has  he  disposed  of  it  to  his  satisfaction 
and  settled  down  again,  than  another  stick  ap- 
pears, and  the  quiet  voice  that  he  has  learned  to 
recognize  is  heard  outside.  Very  likely  Leo 
pulverizes  that  intruder  too  ;  but  the  broom 
sections  persist,  until  he  wearies  of  trying  to 
make  toothpicks  out  of  such  a  quantity  of  lum- 
ber, and  permits  one  of  them  to  be  laid  on  his 
back  without  protest. 

**  Behold,  now,  a  wonderful  matter  to  the 
illuminated  mind  of  Leo  ;  for  not  only  is  there 
no  harm  in  this  piece  of  wood,  but  it  is  an 
agency  for  the  increase  of  happiness.  He  feels 
it  rubbed,  gently  rubbed,  along  his  neck  and 
back,  and  from  a  dubious  and  somewhat  timid 
frame  of  mind  passes  to  serene  content,  which 
he  announces  by  loud  purrings.  There  is  noth- 
ing a  lion  so  loves  as  grooming."  In  other  ways, 
too,  it  shows  the  same  traits  as  Tabby. 


GOING    INTO    THE    GAGE. 

*  *  The  next  step  is  the  plunge.  Having  be- 
come thoroughly  accustomed  to  the  stick  and  its 
manipulator  by  repeated  rubbings,  Leo  is  judged 
to  be  in  a  condition  of  mind  favorable  to  a  more 
intimate  association.  One  day  his  cage  door  is 
opened  and  his  human  friend  steps  in,  carrying 
with  him  a  stout  chair,  upon  which  he  seats  him- 
self. Much  disturbed,  not  by  the  man,  but  by 
the  chair — which  is  beyond  his  comprehension — 
the  lion  retreats  to  the  far  corner  of  the  cage, 
and  crouches  there  growling.  The  trainer  sits 
quietly  reading  a  paper,  and  casting  glances  at 
the  lion  from  the  corner  of  his  eye.  Thus  the 
situation  remains  for  a  couple  of  hours  ;  then 
the  man  and  his  chair  depart  as  they  came,  and 
Leo  is  left  to  think  it  over. 

<<Upon  their  reappearance,  the  next  morn- 
ing, he  has  very  likely  reached  the  conclusion 
that  the  matter  will  stand  a  little  investigation, 
and  he  approaches  cautiously.  The  trainer 
stretches  out  toward  him  the  same  stick  from 
which  he  has  experienced  that  pleasant  groom- 
ing ;  but  in  its  new  surroundings  it  rouses  his 
quick  distrust,  and  he  retreats  to  his  corner. 
Alarm  begets  wra.th.  It  is  feline  nature  to  dis- 
semble that  wrath  until  the  moment  of  action. 
Leo  does  not  growl  or  lash  his  tail.  The  growl- 
ing lion  is  not  to  be  feared,  and  the  lashing  tail 
is  not,  as  commonly  supposed,  an  indication  of 
anger,  but  of  good -humor.  Watch  the  tail  of  a 
cat  while  you  are  scratching  her  head,  and  you 
will  see.  It  is  when  the  tail  stands  out  straight 
and  rigid  that  the  trainer  begins  to  think  of  re- 
treat. Leo's  tail  becomes  an  iron  bar.  Perhaps 
the  trainer  is  warned  in  time  to  slip  out  at  the 
door  ;  perhaps  not  until  so  late  that  he  knows 
he  will  not  have  the  opportunity.  Leo  glances 
aside  carelessly,  and  the  next  instant,  with  open 
mouth  and  claws  distended,  he  is  sailing  through 
the  air,  straight  for  the  throat  of  the  man,  his 
800  pounds  of  sinew  and  muscle  inspired  by  all 
the  ferocity  of  fear  and  hate." 

WILD    ANIMALS   LIKE    TO    BE    PETTED. 

When  this  crisis  comes,  the  chair  is  the  shield, 
and  the  stick,  forcibly  applied  to  the  lion's  nose, 
in  the  tip  of  which  the  beast  keeps  all  his  most 
sensitive  feelings,  is  the  weapon  of  offense. 
Generally  they  are  suflBcient  to  allow  the  trainer 
to  get  out  of  the  cage,  leaving  the  lion  to  raise 
considerable  fuss  and  then  repent  or  not,  accord- 
ing to  his  temperament.  When  he  repents,  as 
he  generally  does,  the  trainer  goes  into  the  cage 
the  next  day  with  his  chair  and  stick  again. 
The  animal  moves  over  to  his  comer.  Little  by 
Utile  the  man  edges  the  chair  over  until  he  is 
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within  reach,  and  then  he  begins  to  rub  the  lion 
with  his  stick  ;  little  by  little  he  decreases  the 
distance  still  more  by  shortening  his  grasp  on 
the  stick,  until  finally  he  has  his  hand  on  Leo's 
shoulder,  and  is  petting  him.  This  is  the  second 
great  step  ;  the  lion  has  learned  to  endure  the 
touch  of  the  human  hand.  Not  only  does  he 
endure  it — he  likes  it — for  few  animals  are  in- 
different to  petting.  Day  by  day  the  trainer 
familiarizes  the  lion  with  his  presence  and  touch, 
rubbing  his  back,  stroking  his  shoulder,  raising 
his  paws  ;  and  in  the  course  of  a  fortnight  after 
first  entering  the  cage,  if  the  animal  be  of  fairly 
good  temper  at  all,  a  long  and  open  enmity  has 
been  eradicated. 

From  this  on,  Mr.  Adams  tells  us  that  the 
education  of  an  animal  is  simply  getting  him 
into  certain  habits  of  action,  each  one  of  which 
is  intimately  connected  with  something  he  sees 
or  uses.  The  one  great  accident  to  be  avoided 
under  all  circumstances  is  falling  down.  The 
moment  a  trainer  is  prostrate,  the  animal  con- 
'siders  the  man's  power  gone  and  attacks  him. 


HOW  TO  CARE  FOR  ONE'S  EYES. 

IN  the  September  Cosmopolitan ^  there  is  a  chap- 
ter on  **  The  Human  Eye  and  How  to  Care 
for  It,"  by  Dr.  H.  0.  Reik,  being  one  of  the 
prize-winning  essays,  the  programme  for  which 
was  announced  in  the  Cosmopolitan  last  year. 
Dr.  Reik  explains  the  physiology  of  the  eye,  and 
then  proceeds  to  give  some  practical  advice  as  to 
the  care  of  the  most  delicate  of  our  senses.  He 
says  special  care  of  the  eyes  should  begin  at  a 
very  early  period  ;  in  fact,  from  the  very  first 
week  of  life,  as  there  are  diseases  which  begin 
as  early  as  that,  and  may  result  in  blindness. 
During  infancy  the  child  should  be  guarded 
against  glaring  lights  in  the  house  or  direct  sun- 
light-out-of  doors.  Especially  is  it  necessary  to 
give  intelligent  care  to  the  eyesight  of  school- 
children. This  writer  thinks  many  children  who 
have  been  punished  at  home  and  at  school  because 
of  a  persistent  dislike  of  study  are  in  reality  only 
suffering  from  the  handicap  of  defective  vision. 
He  thinks,  with  Dr.  Risley,  of  Philadelphia,  that 
every  child  on  entering  school  should  be  sub- 
jected to  a  systematic  examination  as  to  the  state 
of  its  vision.  Errors  of  refraction  should  be 
corrected  by  glasses,  and  then  the  following  pre- 
cautions as  to  their  work  : 

PRECAUTIONS    IN    THE    SCHOOLROOM. 

**(!)  SuflBcient  light,  properly  admitted  to  the 
schoolroom,  should  be  regarded  as  a  fundamental 


requirement  in  schoolhouse  architecture.  The 
light  should  be  admitted  from  the  left  side  of  the 
pupils,  and  the  ratio  of  window  surface  to  floor 
surface  should  never  fall  below  one  to  five  ;  and 
this  should  be  exceeded  in  many  localities,  on  the 
north  side  of  buildings  and  on  the  ground -floors. 

(2)  The  desks  and  seats  should  be  of  such  a 
pattern  as  will  permit  independent  adjustment  as 
to  height  and  size,  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
individual  pupils  and  to  insure  upright  sitting. 

(3)  Instruction  should  be  imparteu  as  far  as  pos- 
sible by  means  of  blackboards,  wall- maps,  charts, 
and  orally,  instead  of  by  work  at  a  near  point, 
as  with  pencil  and  paper  or  slate.  Where  the 
work  must  be  done  at  a  near  point,  a  pen  and 
black  ink  should  be  used,  instead  of  a  lead -pencil 
or  slate  and  pencil.  (4)  The  work  required 
to  be  done  at  home  should  be  in  a  large  measure 
abandoned,  or  at  least  largely  reduced.  (5)  A 
more  elastic  curriculum  of  study  is  desirable  for 
pupils  with  weak  eyes  or  feeble  health,  which 
will  permit  the  lengthening  of  the  school-life  and 
at  the  same  time  admit  of  steady  promotion. 
(6)  Great  care  should  be  exercised  in  the  selec- 
tion of  properly  printed  text- books.  Only  good 
paper,  and  type  no  smaller  than  eight -point,  or 
preferably  ten -point,  are  admissible  in  school- 
books  ;  and  these  should  be  bold-faced  and  well 
spaced,  on  a  double -column  page.  For  the  for- 
mer a  distance  of  two  millimeters  between  the 
lines,  and  for  the  latter  a  distance  of  two  and 
one-half  millimeters,  should  be  required.  (7)  In 
writing,  the  central  position  of  the  paper  should 
be  maintained  ;  but  in  properly  lighted  rooms, 
with  suitably  arranged  seating,  the  kind  of 
script,  vertical  or  slanting,  will  depend  upon  the 
vertical  or  the  inclined  position  of  the  paper,  and 
may  safely  be  left  to  natural  selection.  Some  of 
these  suggestions  are  equally  adaptable  to  the 
home-life  or  ofl&ce-work  of  the  adult." 

THE    USE    OF    STIMULANTS. 

Dr.  Reik  says  that  excessive  use  of  alcohol  and 
tobacco  affects  the  eyes  very  seriously,  and  that 
for  some  people  tobacco  is  a  poison  and  produces 
a  lesion  in  the  nerve  of  the  eye  leading  to  blind- 
ness. The  most  important  thing  of  all,  however, 
in  order  to  take  care  of  the  sight,  is  to  get  suflB- 
cient  light  to  work  and  read  by.  '  The  most  de- 
sirable location  of  a  light  to  read  by  is  from 
above,  behind,  and  to  the  left  of  the  body.  Of 
artificial  lights,  the  incandescent  electric  is  the 
best,  though  the  use  of  incandescent  mantels  has 
much  improved  gaslight.  Where  coal  oil  is  the 
only  illuminant,  the  so-called  student  lamps  make 
a  very  satisfactory  light. 
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HARPER'S  MAGAZINE. 

THE  September  Harper^ 8  is  largely  taken  up  with 
lighter  features.  Mr.  Julian  Ralph's  article  on 
the  Boer  War,  under  the  title  "The  Teuton  Tug  of 
War,"  is  full  of  disdain  for  the  Boers  and  of  admiration 
for  Lord  Roberts  and  the  British  Army.  Mr.  Ralph 
thinks  that  what  resistance  has  been  made  to  the 
British  arms  in  South  Africa  has  been  made  chiefly  by 
the  country,  rather  than  by  the  flghting  Boers. 

SUBMARINE  TORPEDO-BOATS  OF  TO-DAY. 

Mr.  William  W.  Kimball  tells  all  about  submarine 
torpedo-boats,  his  article  being  illustrated  with  pic- 
tures of  various  types,  but  especially  of  the  American 
submarine  boat  Holland.  Mr.  Kimball  believes  in 
submarine  boats,  and  says  that  while  it  is  true  there  is 
no  way  of  seeing  through  water  for  a  practical  distance 
ahead,  still  a  course  can  be  steered  under  water  by  the 
compass  as  readily  as  on  the  surface  on  a  dark  night  or 
in  a  thick  fog.  There  is  no  difficulty  about  providing 
enough  compressed  air  to  keep  the  boat  perfectly  ven- 
tilated for  days,  and  it  is  certain  that  very  valuable 
military  results  otherwise  unattainable  can  be  had  by 
utilizing  water  for  cover  against  gun-fire.  The  French 
have  a  submarine  boat  regularly  in  commission  in  the 
navy.  This,  the  Chistave  Z^d6,  is  driven  by  stored  elec- 
tricity ;  therefore,  her  radius  of  action  is  small,  as  she 
has  no  means  of  renewing  her  store  of  power.  She  is 
credited  with  a  radius  of  action  of  only  80  miles.  The 
Holland  uses  a  gasoline  engine  for  surface  and  stored 
electricity  for  under-water  work.  Her  surface  radius 
of  action  is  a  good  800  miles,  and  her  submerged  one 
about  50.  All  attempts  at  lighting  the  water  ahead  by 
strong  electric  arc  lights  have  proved  futile,  and  the 
boat  must  be  steered,  when  submerged,  by  compass  or 
gyroscope,  or  some  method  obtaining,  by  means  of  the 
camera-lucida,  a  reflected  image  of  the  object  steered 
for.  In  the  present  state  of  the  science  of  submarine 
navigation,  60  or  80  tons  is  the  most  effective  size  of  a 
vessel.  For  this  size  an  armament  can  be  devised  to 
include  both  atrial  and  water  torpedo-tubes.  The  auto- 
mobile water-torpedo  cannot  be  depended  upon  to  get 
home  at  distances  greater  than  800  or  400  yards  under 
battle  conditions.  In  delivering  it,  the  conning-tower 
must  show  at  400  yards  from  the  ship ;  but  even 
then  the  ship  can  hardly  sink  her  before  the  torpedo 
has  been  driven  home.  The  projectile  torpedo  flred 
through  water  cannot  be  depended  upon  for  a  range 
greater  than  100  yards.  It  is  for  use  only  at  the  mo- 
ment of  passing  out  from  the  shadow  of  a  ship. 

THE  ARCHITECTURE  OF  THE  PARIS  FAIR. 

This  number  of  Harper^s  opens  with  an  article  by 
Edward  Insley  on  **  Paris  in  1900,  and  the  Exposition." 
Mr.  Insley  thinks  that  the  present  exposition  differs 
from  those  that  have  gone  before  in  little  except  degree. 
In  nearly  all  respects  the  architecture  of  the  Paris  Ex- 
position in  1900  is  an  improvement  over  1889.  The  ma- 
terials used,  staff  and  stone,  have  made  it  another  white 
city.  With  a  much  larger  exposition  to  house  in  half 
the  space,  it  was  out  of  the  question  to  imitate  or  sur- 
pass Chloago.  The  one  advantage  that  Paris  has  over 
Chicago  is  the  Inoltisioai  within  the  boundarlM  of  th« 


fair  of  some  of  the  most  beautiful  permanent  attractions 
of  Paris— the  two  magniflcent  Beaux- Arts  palaces,  the 
majestic  Alexemder  III.  bridge,  one  side  of  the  Champs 
Elys^s,  and  both  banks  of  a  considerable  section  of  the 
river.  

THE  CENTURY. 

MR.  R.  VAN  BERGEN  writes  in  the  September 
Century  on  **  The  Revolution  in  China  and  Its 
Causes."  Mr.  Van  Bergen  is  fully  convinced  that  it  is 
a  revolution  and  not  an  insurrection  that  is  convulsing 
China  now.  He  describes  the  Boxer  Society  as  more 
like  a  labor  union  than  a  secret  society.  He  says  its 
purpose  is  mainly  benevolent— to  provide  for  old  and 
disabled  members.  It  is  made  up  of  men  whose  physi- 
cal and  muscular  strength  has  been  trained  purposely 
and  from  early  youth,  not  that  they  may  enter  the 
athletic  arena,  but  that  they  may  engage  in  a  perfectly 
lawful  and  honorable  career.  They  are  engaged  as 
watchmen  by  wealthy  residents,  and  as  guards  by  trav- 
elers carrying  a  large  amount  of  money.  Such  a  guard , 
or  watchman  insures  perfect  safety,  for  it  places  the 
property  or  person  under  the  protection  of  the  Boxer 
Union,  and  thieves  or  malefactors  dread  arousing  its 
vengeance.  Not  a  single  instance  is  on  record  in  which 
a  member  of  the  Boxer  Union  was  faithless  to  his 
trust.  Thus,  Mr.  Van  Bergen  says,  the  Boxer  is  more 
like  a  private  detective  in  America  than  the  blood- 
thirsty rioter  he  seems  to  be  from  this  distance.  As  to 
the  reasons  for  the  discontent  which  led  the  Boxers  to 
t>ake  the  initiative  in  this  anti-foreign  movement,  Mr. 
Van  Bergen  says  that  the  people  of  northern  China 
have  great  causes  of  complaint.  The  opening  of  the 
Tientsin-Peking  Railway  brought  thousands  of  people 
in  Chili  to  the  verge  of  starvation.  A  host  of  donkey- 
drivers,  carters,  carriers,  coolies,  boatmen,  innkeepers, 
and  their  assistants  were  thrown  out  of  employment. 
He  says  the  Germans  exasperated  the  Chinese  of  Shan- 
tung by  superciliousness,  and  rode  roughshod  over  the 
superstitions  of  the  natives.  Mr.  Van  Bergen  denies 
the  report  that  the  missionaries  had  been  to  blame  for 
China's  uprising.  While  a  few  dignitaries  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  have  interposed  between  secu- 
lar justice  and  their  converts,  arousing  some  jealousy 
and  resentment,  the  Protestant  missionaries  have, 
according  to  Mr.  Van  Bergen,  conscientiously  avoided 
the  connection  of  secular  and  religious  conditions. 

AID  THE  PROGRESSIVE  ELEMENT  IN  CHINA. 

Another  article  in  the  Century  called  forth  by  the 
Chinese  upheaval  is  the  Rev.  Dr.  D.  Z.  Sheffield's  on 
"  The  Influence  of  the  Western  World  on  China."  Dr. 
Sheffield,  after  rehearsing  the  political  events  that 
preceded  and  led  up  to  the  Chinese  revolution,  exhorts 
England  and  the  United  States  to  give  all  aid  and  sym- 
pathy to  the  progressive  element  already  alive  in  China. 
This  element  will,  he  thinks,  assert  itself,  and  in  due 
time  overcome  the  spirit  of  conservatism  and  blind  ad- 
herence to  the  dead  past.  Dr.  Sheffield  says  that  those 
who  know  the  Chinese  best  have  the  highest  confidence 
in  the  race  capacities  of  that  people.  They  are  industri- 
ous, eoonomioal,  persistent,  capable,  of  high  culture  and 
of  deep  moral  and  religions  oonylotlons,  shrewd  In  bosl* 
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ness,  bound  together  in  strong. family  ties,  lovers  of  or- 
der, patient  in  misfortune,  resolute  in  danger,  enduring 
in  hardship,  and  loyal  to  just  authority.  Dr.  Sheffield 
sees  no  reason  to  despair  for  the  future  of  such  a  people, 
and  he  speaks  as  one  with  authority,  as  he  is  president 
of  the  North  China  College  of  the  American  Board  at 
Tung-chau. 

LISZT  IN  1854. 

Mr.  William  Mason's  "Memories  of  a  Musical  Life'' 
are  occupied,  in  the  chapter  published  this  month,  with 
the  writer's  acquaintanceship  with  Liszt,  while  Mr. 
Mason  was  a  pupil  under  the  great  master.  Mr.  Mason 
describes  Liszt  in  1854  as  follows  :  *'  There  is  his  tall, 
lanky  form,  his  high  hat  set  a  little  to  one  side,  and  his 
arm  a  trifle  akimbo.  He  had  piercing  eyes;  his  hair 
was  very  dark,  but  not  black ;  he  wore  it  long,  just  as 
he  did  in  his  older  days ;  it  came  almost  down  to  his 
shoulders,  and  was  cut  off  square  at  the  bottom."  Mr. 
Mason  says  that  Liszt  never  taught,  in  the  ordinary 
sense  of  the  word.  He  would  simply  tell  his  pupils  to 
come  up  to  see  him  at  such  and  such  an  hour;  and  they 
would  pay  him  a  visit,  and  one  of  them  would  play, 
while  the  others  smoked  and  Liszt  criticised  if  he  wished 
to.  In  one  of  these  unconventional  lessons  the  pupil 
would  generally  play  for  two  or  three  hours. 

Mr.  John  Burroughs  gives  his  impressions  on  *'A 
Summer  Holiday  in  Bering  Sea,"  a  continuation  of  his 
account  of  the  cruise  taken  in  the  Northwest  with  the 
Harriman  expedition  last  year.  Anna  Mathewson 
gives  an  account  of  "The  Detroit  Bicentennial  Memo- 
rial," to  be  completed  July  24,  1901,  to  commemorate 
the  200th  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  Detroit.  The 
particular  features  of  the  enterprise  are  that  the  design 
is  a  gift  for  the  sake  of  art  from  five  of  America's  lead- 
ing architects,  sculptors,  and  painters,  and  the  marble 
is  a  free-will  offering  of  the  community.  The  column 
will  be  placed  on  the  lower  point  of  Belie  Isle,  in  the 
center  of  the  Detroit  River.  It  will  measure  24  feet  in 
diameter  at  its  base,  and  rise  to  a  height  of  220  feet. 


M'CLURE'S  MAGAZINE. 

FROM  the  September  McClure's  we  have  selected 
the  article  by  Mr.  S.  H.  Adams  on  *'  The  Training 
of  Lions,  Tigers,  and  Other  Great  Cats "  for  quotation 
among  the  *'  Leading  Articles  of  the  Month." 

THE  BUILDING  OF  THE  '*  DEUTSCHLAND." 

Another  article  of  great  interest  is  Mr.  Ray  Stannard 
Baker's  on  *' Building  a  German  Ocean  Greyhound." 
The  article  is  especially  timely,  because  of  the  feats  in 
record  -  breaking  being  performed  by  the  monster 
Deut8Chlandy  which  was  built  at  the  Stettin  works, 
which  Mr.  Baker  has  visited  and  here  describes.  He 
says  that  when  he  visited  these  greatest  of  European 
shipyards  in  April  no  less  than  nine  huge  vessels  were 
in  course  of  construction.  Mr.  Baker  thinks  that  now 
that  the  theory  is  exploded  that  the  limit  of  size  in  ocean 
vessels  had  been  reached,  no  one  will  venture  to  name 
a  limit,  and  that  it  is  probable  that  if  a  great  steam- 
ship company  should  order  a  750-foot  ship  to  make  80 
knots  an  hour,  the  builders  would  take  the  contract. 
In  the  Deutschland  they  have  built  a  vessel  686>^  feet 
long,  67  feet  broad,  and  44  feet  deep.  It  requires 
33,000  horse-power  to  drive  the  Deutschland  at  the  rate 
of  26  miles  an  hour,  which  the  contract  calls  for.  In 
actual  working,  the  ship  has  considerably  exceeded 
this  speed.    These  engines  of  the  PeutsoMaruf  •  are 


the  greatest  in  the  world,  as  the  Oceanic,  the  largest 
ship  afloat,  has  only  27,000  horse-power,  and  the  Cawr 
pania  30,000.  Mr.  Baker  says  it  required  the  continu- 
ous work,  for  six  months,  of  over  twenty  draughtsmen  to 
make  the  plans.  The  Deutschland  was  launched  just 
one  year  from  the  time  her  keel  was  laid,  and  her  total 
cost  was  over  $3,000,000.  Even  a  few  years  ago,  such  a 
ves.sel  as  the  Deutschland  would  have  been  an  impos- 
sibility ;  not  so  much  for  mechanical  reasons  as  for  the 
fact  that  it  really  could  not  have  been  made  to  p>ay. 
She  carries  no  freight  and  little  express.  She  is  wholly 
a  passenger  and  mail  steamer,  and  carries  1,750  passen- 
gers across  the  Atlantic  in  the  least  possible  space  of 
time  and  with  the  greatest  luxury. 

SELLING  OUR  BONDS  IN  1871. 

The  Hon.  George  S.  Bout  well,  ex-Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  describes  "A  Historic  Sale  of  United  States 
Bonds  in  England"— the  issue  of  5-per-cent.  1x)nds  to 
the  amount  of  $200,000,000,  made  in  1871  at  Mr.  Bout- 
well's  own  suggestion.  Of  these  bonds,  $66,000,000  were 
subscribed  in  America  by  the  public,  and  $134,000,000 
were  sold  in  London  through  the  Messrs.  J.  Cooke  & 
Co.  Mr.  Boutwell  describes  the  details  of  carrying  on 
this  transaction  in  London,  and  how  the  money  re- 
ceived for  the  bonds  was  deposited  in  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land to  the  personal  account  of  Judge  W.  A.  Richard- 
son, then  an  assistant  secretary  of  the  treasury.  He 
calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  long-established 
bankers  of  New  York,  Amsterdam,  and  London,  so  re- 
cently as  1871,  were  without  the  business  foresight 
which  would  lead  them  to  negotiate  5-per-cent.  bonds 
of  the  United  States  at  par.  Mr.  Morton,  of  the  house 
of  Morton,  Bliss  &  Co.,  was  an  exception. 

LIEUTENANT  GILLMORE  AMONG  THE  FILIPINOS. 

Lieutenant  Gillmore  concludes  his  thrilling  account 
of  his  captivity  among  the  Filipinos  with  the  incident 
of  his  rescue  by  American  troops  sent  out  to  flnd  him 
after  he  and  his  party  had  been  left  in  the  mountains 
without  arms  or  provisions  by  their  Filipino  guards. 
He  describes  the  Filipinos  that  he  traveled  among  in 
his  extraordinary  journey  as  uncertain  and  changeable 
as  children.  They  always  showed  a  great  respect  for 
military  rank.  Wherever  former  Spanish  officers  were 
in  charge,  the  party  of  Americans  were  treated  well. 
There  were  frequent  threats  to  kill  the  whole  party  of 
Americans ;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Filipinos 
never  laid  hands  on  them  during  the  whole  time  of 
their  captivity,  though  they  often  flogged  and  other- 
wise illtreated  Spanish  prisoners. 


THE  COSMOPOUTAN. 

FROM  the  September  Cosmopolitan  we  have  se- 
lected Mr.  John  Brisben  Walker's  article  on 
"  China  and  the  Powers,"  and  Dr.  H.  O.  Reik's  on  "The 
Human  Eye  and  How  to  Care  for  It,"  for  notice  among 
the  "  Leading  Articles  of  the  Month." 

A  second  article  on  China  is  by  John  Brewster  Dane. 
Mr.  Dane  thinks  there  is  no  doubt  that  1,000,000  Russian 
peasants  will  soon  be  breeding  horses  and  raising  wheat 
on  the  fertile  plains  of  Manchuria.  Mr.  Dane  thinks 
that  China's  system  of  government  would  be  excellent, 
were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  the  small  salaries  paid  the 
officials  have  led  to  the  elaborate  system  of  bribing 
which  eTerywhere  exists. 

Mr.  Bamnel  G.  Blythe  tells  about  the  Pan-Amerloan 
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Exposition  to  be  held  at  Buffalo.  To  show  what  a  big 
city  Buffalo  has  become,  Mr.  Blythe  tells  us  it  has  now 
a  population  of  nearly  400,000,  is  the  fourth  shipping 
city  in  the  world,  is  the  greatest  sheep-market  in  the 
world,  and  one  of  the  largest  cattle  and  horse  markets 
in  the  world.  It  has  41  grain-elevators,  with  a  capacity  of 
21,000,000  bushels,  and  a  total  receipt  of  191,000,000  bush- 
els  last  year.  It  has  228  miles  of  asphalt  streets,  or  more 
than  London,  Paris,  Washington,  or  any  other  city  in 
the  world.  The  exposition  is  to  open  on  May  1, 1901.  It 
has  an  excellent  site  in  Delaware  Park.  The  working 
capital  is  $5,800,000,  and  the  promoters  promise  some- 
thing bigger  than  anything  that  has  ever  been  seen  in 
America,  with  the  exception  of  the  World's  Fair  at  Chi- 
cago. It  will  not  be  a  white  city  ;  the  buildings  will  be 
colored  freely. 

Mr.  Frank  Fowler,  the  artist,  writes  most  interest- 
ingly on-  the  subject  of  portrait-painting,  taking  as  his 
examples  the  masterpieces  of  Reynolds,  Romney,  Gains- 
borough, and  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence.  He  says  that  por- 
trait-painting was  the  art  which  in  England  received 
earliest  encouragement,  and  in  which  the  English  earli- 
est excelled.  Of  the  great  names  in  portrait-painting, 
from  Henry  VIII.  to  Greorge  I.,  Holbein  was  the  greatest 
genius,  and  many  great  Flemish  painters  were  called 
to  England^s  court  to  raise  the  standard  of  this  particu- 
lar field  of  art. 

Olive  Schreiner  begins  the  magazine  with  the  first  in- 
stallment of  a  description  of  "  The  African  Boer."  Her 
description  of  the  Boer  is  occupied  in  this  first  chapter 
chiefiy  with  a  history  of  the  founding  of  the  two  repub- 
lics. 

MUNSEY'S  MAGAZINE. 

IN  the  September  Munaey^Sy  Mr.  Fritz  Cunliflte- 
Owen,  writing  under  the  title  "  The  Crime  of  the 
Powers,"  accuses  the  European  governments  of  display- 
ing an  utter  lack  of  foresight,  firmness,  and  prudence 
in  their  dealings  with  China  in  the  present  tremendous 
crisis,  and  ascribes  their  shortcomings  to  mutual  jeal- 
ousy. Mr.  Cunliffe-Owen  alleges  that,  years  ago,  such 
men  as  Sir  Henry  Parkes  were  entirely  aware  that  the 
European  forces  sent  to  China  were  ridiculously  inade- 
quate at  the  time  of  the  Taiping  Rebellion,  and  the 
writer  thinks  that  the  inadequate  measures  and  in- 
sufficient troops  in  the  present  crisis  were  all  due  to  the 
jealousy  that  delayed  the  work  of  rescue. 

TWO  THOUSAND  TONS  OF  CAMPAIGN  LITERATURE. 

Mr.  Luther  B.  Little,  writing  on  "The  Printing- 
Press  in  Politics,"  gives  some  curious  statistics  con- 
cerning the  vast  fiood  of  campaign  literature  sent  out 
by  the  rival  political  parties  in  a  Presidential  year.  He 
says  tha^i  in  1896  the  Republicans  distributed,  from  the 
National  Committee  headquarters,  in  round  numbers 
900,000,000  pieces,  or  2,000  tons  of  documents.  In  de- 
scribing the  preparation  of  campaign  literature,  he  says 
that  no  "copy"  in  any  printing-office,  unless  it  be  the 
Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing,  where  Grovemment 
bonds  and  currency  are  printed,  is  scrutinized  more 
closely  or  edited  with  greater  care  than  the  copy  in- 
tended for  campaign  literature.  The  managers  give 
the  most  intense  attention  to  every  detail.  Paragraphs* 
sentences,  and  words  are  weighed  with  reference  to 
their  effect  on  the  reader,  and  their  effect  in  one  part  of 
the  oountry  as  against  another. 

THS  WATBS-TIGHT  BULKHEAD  AS  A  LIFB-8AYBB. 

Bfr.  Henry  H.  Lewis  writes  on  **  Life-SaTlng  at  Sea)" 


giving  an  account  of  the  life-boats  and  various  apparatus 
provided  to  save  life  in  marine  disasters.  He  desig- 
nates the  water-tight  bulkhead  invented  by  Francis  T. 
Bowles,  one  of  our  naval  constructors,  as  the  most  ef- 
fective device  for  saving  life  at  sea.  The  earlier  ships 
were  mere  hulls  of  two  or  three  compartments,  and 
when  the  sides  were  pierced  the  inrushlng  water  caused 
them  to  founder  almost  instantly.  The  modern  steam- 
ship is  divided  into  more  than  a  score  of  water-tight 
steel  bulkheads,  each  one  of  which  is  an  entirely  sep- 
arate compartment. 

Mr.  Reginald  L.  Foster  tells  "The  Story  of  the  Great 
Hoboken  Fire,"  which  started  at  the  piers  of  the  North 
German  Lloyd  Line,  and  which  was  perhaps  the  most 
terrible  and  appalling  spectacle  of  this  century.  Not 
only  were  three  ocean  steamships  and  a  vast  deal  of 
other  property  destroyed  in  addition  to  the  great  loss  of 
life, — the  disaster  occurred  under  the  eyes  of  the  people 
of  three  great  cities,  and  was  in  that  way  unique  in  its 
spectacular  qualities.  Miss  Mary  C.  Francis  tells  of 
"The  First  Hegira  of  Cuban  Teachers,"  which  has  been 
noted  in  the  Review  of  Reviews,  and  gives  some  ac- 
count of  what  the  United  States  has  done  since  it 
turned  its  attention  to  educational  affairs  in  the  island. 
At  that  time  not  more  than  4,000  children  attended  the 
public  schools  of  Cuba ;  now  there  are  3,300  public 
schools,  with  3,500  teachers,  and  140,000  children  in  at- 
tendance.   

LIPPINCOTT'S. 

THE  September  LippincotVs  begins  with  a  com- 
plete novelette  by  Thomas  Cobb, — "  The  Dissem- 
blers,"— the  scene  of  which  is  laid  in  London.  Stephen 
Crane^s  posthumous  descriptions  of  "  Great  Battles  of 
the  World  "  are  continued  in  an  account  of  the  battle  of 
Liitzen  between  Gustavus  of  Sweden  and  the  Germans. 
Mr.  Henry  I.  Pancoast,  in  an  essay  under  the  title 
"  Young  America  at  the  Gates  of  Literature,"  deplores 
the  weak,  commonplace,  and  insufficient  vocabulary  of 
the  children  of  the  day,  which,  he  alleges,  makes  it  im- 
possible for  boys  from  fourteen  to  sixteen  years  of  age 
to  read  even  such  poetry  as  "  The  Lady  of  the  Lake.** 
Mr.  Pancoast  does  not  think  this  deficiency  can  be  over- 
come altogether  by  beginning  the  study  of  literature  at 
an  early  stage  of  the  school  course.  "This  is  indeed 
desirable,  but  it  is  not  enough.  The  formation  of  taste, 
like  the  formation  of  character,  should  reach  back  into 
the  very  earliest  years  ;  and  all  deliberate,  formal  in- 
struction in  literature  should  be  based  upon  a  predis- 
position for  what  is  right  and  excellent,  carefully  cul- 
tivated and  directed  from  the  very  beginning."  The 
Rev.  Cyrus  Townsend  Brady  contributes  a  short  story,. 
"The  Bishop  and  the  Fool,"  and  there  are  several  other 
imaginative  features. 

THE  LADIES'  HOME  JOURNAL. 

THE  beautifully  illustrated  September  number  of 
the  Ladies^  Home  Journal  begins  with  "One 
Hundred  Years  in  the  White  House,"  by  Rfene  Bache, 
an  account  of  the  fortunes  of  the  Presidential  domicile 
since  Abigail  Adams,  first  mistress  of  the  White  House, 
journeyed  from  Philadelphia  to  Washington  in  the 
autumn  of  1800.  As  far  back  as  1792,  a  prize  of  $500  had 
been  offered  for  the  best  plan  for  a  Presidential  Man- 
sion. It  was  awarded  to  James  Hoban,  a  young  Irish 
architect  of  Charleston,  S.  C,  and  the  original  White 
House  showed  the  substantial  characteristioB  of  a  typl- 
oal  South  Carolina  family  mansion.    Mr.  Hoban'a  plaa 
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was  suggested  by  the  palace  of  the  Duke  of  Leinster  at 
Dublin.  The  States  of  Virginia  and  Maryland  supplied 
the  funds,  $192,000.  A  budget  of  capital  anecdotes  of 
Phillips  Brooks  brings  the  reader  closer  to  the  fascinat- 
ing personality  of  the  great  bishop  than  could  most 
formal  character  sketches.  A  pleasant  featus^  of  the 
number  is  Thaddeus  Horton's  "Romances  of  Some 
Southern  Homes,"  giving  reminiscences  of  the  South- 
em  belles  like  Lucy  Pickens  who  became  a  part  of  the 
history  of  the  Southern  States. 


OUTING. 

OUTING  continues  to  improve  in  literary  quality 
and  in  general  plan  under  the  capable  editorship 
of  Mr.  Caspar  Whitney.  The  September  number  be- 
gins with  an  excellent  sketch  of  Indian  life  by  Fitzher- 
bert  Leather ;  Mr.  George  Hibbard  contributes  an 
essay  on  "  The  Sporting  Spirit,"  in  which  he  argues 
that  its  teachings  are  of  great  service  to  the  human 
race  in  helping  us  to  do  our  best,  no  matter  what 
comes,  and  in  inculcating  fair  play  and  fearlessness  of 
any  odds  in  the  game  of  life.  In  the  chapter  on  Al- 
pine Accidents,  Mr.  Francis  Gribble  divides  the  moun- 
tain climbing  casualties  into  three  classes — (1)  when 
the  climber  falls  off  the  mountain  ;  (2)  when  the  moun- 
tain or  some  portion  of  it  falls  on  the  climber  ;  and  (3) 
when  the  climber  loses  his  way,  or  is  weather-bound. 
Mr.  Gribble  examines  each  class  of  accident  in  detail, 
and  gives  prescriptions  for  avoiding  it.  He  says  that, 
according  to  the  experts,  alpine  accidents  ought  never 
to  happen,  as  rules  have  been  laid  down  for  avoiding 
them.  But  nevertheless,  each  season  brings  casual- 
ties, and  often  the  sufferers  are  the  experts  at  the 
game. 

Mr.  A.  S.  Jennings  gives  a  thrilling  true  story  of  a 
Boer  hunter  in  "A  Hand-to-hand  Fight  with  a  Lion- 
ess;" and  the  famous  naturalist.  Dr.  D.  G.  Elliott,  has 
a  chapter  on  North  American  Game-Birds,  and  there 
are  various  other  features  in  Outing's  peculiar  field. 


THE  NEW  ENGLAND  MAGAZINE. 

IN  the  New  England  Magazine  for  September,  Mr. 
J.  T.  Sunderland,  in  discussing  *'  The  Cause  of  In- 
dian Famines,"  ascribes  these  great  disasters  solely  to 
the  extreme  poverty  of  the  Indian  i)eople — a  poverty  so 
severe  that  it  keeps  the  majority  of  the  people  on  the 
very  verge  of  suffering,  even  in  years  of  plenty,  and 
prevents  them  from  laying  up  anything  to  tide  them 
over  years  of  scarcity.  If  their  condition  were  such 
that  in  good  years  they  could  get  a  little  ahead,  and 
then,  when  the  bad  years  came,  they  could  draw  on 
that  as  a  reserve,  this  would  not  save  them  from  hard- 
ship, but  would  save  them  from  starvation.  Mr.  Sun- 
derland asks  why  such  great  poverty  exists,  and  finds 
as  answer  that  India  is  a  subject  nation.  He  accuses 
England  of  sucking  the  substance  from  prostrate  In- 
dia, and  believes  that  as  long  as  India  has  to  pay  regu- 
larly to  England  each  year  somewhere  between  $125,- 
000,000  and  :?  1.50, 000, 000,  in  addition  to  the  regular  and 
heavy  home  expenses  of  the  Indian  Government,  this 
poverty  will  continue. 

G.  Frederick  Wright  gives  a  good  account  of  Oberlin 
College,  its  history,  and  the  result  of  its  labors.  Mr. 
Charles  B.  Oliphant  descril)es  the  picturesque  town  of 
Methueu,  Mass.,  and  Mr.  Burton  J.  Hendrick  publishes 
the  chronicle  of  "Jacob  Hemminway,  the  First  Yale 
Student." 


THE  ATLANTIC  MONTHLY. 

FROM  the  September  Atlantic  Monthly  we  have 
selected  Mr.  Brooks  Adams'  article  on  "  Russia's 
Interest  in  China,"  and  Helen  C.  Candee's  on  "Oklar 
homa,"  to  review  among  the  *^  Leading  Articles  of  the 
Month." 

THE  AMERICAN  POLITICAL  BOSS. 

The  number  begins  with  an  essay  on  **  The  American 
Boss,"  by  Francis  C.  Lowell.  Mr.  Lowell  rather  de- 
votes himself  to  investigating  the  causes  of  the  boss 
than  suggesting  means  for  his  extirpation.  He  finds 
that  the  principal  causes  are  the  universal  need  of 
elaborate  and  extensive  political  machinery,  the  undue 
importance  given  by  the  American  citizen  to  those  who 
operate  it,  and  the  confusion  caused  by  conducting  local 
elections  upon  national  party  lines.  He  thinks  these 
general  principles  are  more  to  blame  than  the  timidity, 
indifference,  ignorance,  and  worthlessness  of  citizens. 
As  to  the  effective  remedies  for  bossism,  Mr.  Lowell 
thinks  that,  after  civil-service  reform,  which  he  con- 
siders a  great  remedy,  the  important  thing  is  to  sepa- 
rate, as  far  as  possible,  local  elections  from  the  na- 
tional ;  to  encourage  independent  voting,  that  is,  local 
voting  independent  of  irrelevant  national  issues.  He 
would  also  simplify  elections  of  all  kinds  ;  for  the  boss 
thrives  on  elections  so  complicated  that  the  voter  must, 
of  necessity,  be  guided  in  his  choice  by  the  machine. 

COUNT  TOLSTOI'S  DEFINITION  OF  ART. 

Under  the  title  "The  Ancient  Feud  Between  Philoso- 
phy and  Art,"  Mr.  Paul  Elmer  More  discusses  Count 
Tolstoi's  recent  book,  "What  is  Art?"  in  which  the 
great  novelist  denies  the  importance — in  fact,  the  exist- 
ence— of  beauty  in  any  true  ideal  of  art,  making  his  de- 
finition merely  the  process  of  transferring  the  artistes 
sensations  to  other  people.  Mr.  More,  in  his  retrospect 
over  the  history  of  philosophy  and  art,  shows  that  this 
is  certainly  no  new  view,  but  l\as  been  held  by  philoso- 
phers and  denied  by  artists  ever  since  these  existed. 

CONVENTIONAL  MAGAZINE  EDITING. 

In  the  "Contributor's  Club,"  there  is  a  complaint 
from  a  member  as  to  the  conduct  of  American  magar 
zines.  In  the  first  place,  this  magazine  reader  argues 
that  it  is  illogical  and  destructive  of  possible  good  to 
restrict  all  magazine  articles  to  a  comparatively  small 
maximum  of  length.  The  writer  asks  how  it  is  possi- 
ble that  we  do  not  possess,  in  America,  a  magazine 
which  will  accept  an  article  as  long  as  15,000  words. 
"  Is  it  not  true  that  St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians 
would  be  found  too  long  for  such  a  magazine  and  re- 
turned to  the  writer  for  condensation  ?  Is  it  not  also 
true  that  some  religious,  artistic,  and  literary  questions 
absolutely  require,  for  their  adequate  treatment,  at 
least  15,000  words  ;  and,  moreover,  absolutely  require  to 
be  read  at  a  single  sitting  in  order  to  preserve  their 
literary  value?"  This  protestant  thinks  that  con- 
tributors ought  to  be  freer  in  their  choice  of  topics, 
too,  and  suggests  that  either  we  ought  to  have  a  new 
magazine  in  which  the  editor  permitted  any  proper 
person  t-o  say  any  proper  thing  without  holding  himself 
responsible,  or  else  there  ought  to  be  founded  a  subsi- 
dized magazine,  prepared  to  pay  no  dividends  and 
to  lose  large  sums  monthly  for  the  sake  of  printing 
any  really  good  work,  long  or  short,  conventional  or 
not. 
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THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW. 

MORE  than  one-half  of  the  August  number  of  the 
North  American  is  taken  up  with  discussions 
of  the  present  crisis  in  China.  In  addition  to  Mr.  Bar- 
rett's article  on  "The  Duty  of  America,"  from  which 
we  have  quoted  in  another  place,  there  are  six  papers 
representing  as  many  different  points  of  view,  and 
dealing  with  various  phases  of  the  problem  that  now 
confronts  the  world.  Lieut.  Carlyon  Bellairs,  of  the 
Royal  Navy,  writes  on  '*The  Responsibility  of  the 
Rulers ;"  Demetrius  C.  Boulger  on  "America's  Share 
in  the  Event  of  Partition  ; "  President  Greorge  B.  Smyth, 
of  the  Anglo-Chinese  College  at  Foochow,  on  *'  Causes  of 
Anti-Foreign  Feeling  ;"  Mr.  "Robert  E.  Lewis  on  "The 
Gathering  of  the  Storm,"  and  Mr.  Charles  F.  Holder  on 
"America's  Treatment  of  the  Chinese,"  while  "The 
Japanese  View  of  the  Situation"  is  presented  by  "A 
Japanese  Diplomat."  Most  of  the  opinions  that  are 
expressed  in  these  articles  have  already  received  atten- 
tion in  our  reviews  of  current  articles  presented  in  the 
department  of  "Leading  Articles  of  the  Month"  in  this 
and  preceding  numbers  of  the  Review  of  Reviews. 

A  noteworthy  feature  of  Mr.  Boulger's  paper  is  its 
outspoken  demand  for  the  United  States  to  take  a 
share  in  the  partition  of  China.  In  this  respect  it  con- 
trasts in  a  marked  degree  with  the  temperate  counsel  of 
Mr.  Barrett  in  his  article  quoted  among  our  "  Leading 
Articles  of  the  Month  "  in  this  number. 

Among  the  causes  of  anti-foreign  feeling  in  China, 
President  Smyth  includes  the  work  of  the  missionaries. 
While  he  recognizes  the  nobility  of  the  missionary  mo- 
tive, he  is  forced  to  admit  that  that  movement  is  "  un- 
happily associated  with  conquest,  and  its  toleration  is 
the  result  of  successful  war." 

EDUCATION  AND  THE  RACE  PROBLEM. 

President  Booker  T.  Washington  makes  a  clear  and 
cogent  statement  of  his  belief  in  education  as  the  final 
solvent  of  the  race  problem.  Mr.  Washington  has  asked 
many  white  men  in  the  Southern  States  this  question  : 
"Judged  by  actual  observation  in  your  own  commu- 
nity, what  is  the  effect  of  education  upon  the  negro  ? " 
explaining  that  by  education  he  did  not  mean  a  mere 
smattering,  but  a  thorough  education  of  the  head, 
heart,  and  hand.  Of  300  replies,  only  one  said  that  edu- 
cation did  not  help  the  negro,  while  most  of  the  others 
were  emphatic  in  stating  that  education  made  the 
negro  a  better  citizen.  Mr.  Washington  himself  states 
that  he  does  not  know  of  a  single  instance  where  a 
black  man  who  has  been  thoroughly  educated  has  been 
even  charged  with  the  crime  of  assaulting  a  woman. 
Mr.  Washington  cites  the  remarkable  progress  mad<^  by 
the  negro  race  in  Jamaica  in  its  sixty  years  of  freedom, 
and  remarks  that  the  negro  in  America  enjoys  advan- 
tages and  encouragements  such  as  the  race  in  Jamaica 
does  not  possess. 

GENERAL  SHERMAN  ON  THE  PRESIDENCY. 

By  far  the  most  interesting  bit  of  reading  in  this 
number  of  the  North  AmeHcan  Revieiv  is  a  letter, 
hitherto  unpublished,  from  Gen.  W.  T.  Sherman,  ad- 
dressed to  former  United  States  Senat<)r  J.  R.  Doolittle, 
of  Wisconsin,  in  1884,  and  giving  the  general's  reasons 
for  declining  the  Presidential  nomination  in  that  year. 
The  general  explains  that  the  law  compelled  his  retire- 
ment from  the  command  of  the  army  at  the  age  of 
sixty-four  years.  He  then  says :  "  If  too  old  to  com- 
mand an  army  of  25,000  men,  of  course  I  was  too  old  to 


be  the  President  and  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Army 
and  Navy  of  the  United  States.  Therefore  I  notified 
my  own  brother,  and  all  who  were  entitled  to  my  con- 
fidence, that  I  must  not  be  used  by  any  political  con- 
vention for  its  purpose  and  convenience.  During  the 
conventlbn  at  Chicago,  I  was  notified  by  men  high  in 
authority  that,  in  case  there  should  be  a  deadlock  as 
between  the  two  strong  candidates,  Arthur  and  Blaine, 
my  name  would  surely  be  used,  whether  I  consented  or 
not.  I  may  be  eccentric  ;  but  I  think  I  am  not  a  fool, 
an  ass,  to  be  used  by  others  at  their  will,  and  I  simply 
confided  to  a  friend,  in  position  to  act,  that  they  had 
better  not  make  too  free  use  of  my  name,  as  I  had  old- 
fashioned  ideas  of  freedom  and  the  right  of  every  man 
to  shape  his  own  destiny  ;  that  I  was  not  in  the  habit 
of  calling  a  council  of  war  to  throw  off  on  it  the  respon- 
sibility, but  had  already  decided  for  myself,  and  ad- 
vised the  convention  that  if  it  used  my  name  without 
my  consent  I  might  answer  in  terms  which  would  dam- 
age it  as  well  as  myself.  Of  course,  my  name  was 
dropped,  and  Blaine  was  nominated." 

"IMPERIALISM"— AMERICA'S  HISTORIC  POLICY. 

Ex-Senator  W.  A.  Peffer,  of  Kansas,  whose  return  to 
the  Republican  party  from  the  ranks  of  the  Populists 
has  recently  been  announced,  comes  to  the  defense  of 
the  McKinley  administration  on  the  charge  of  "imperi- 
alism "  in  the  execution  of  the  Philippine  policy.  The 
substance  of  Mr.  Peffer's  argument  is  condensed  in  the 
following  terse  paragraph:  "President  McEinley  is 
now  doing  in  the  Philippines  just  what  was  done  by 
President  Jackson  and  his  successors  in  Florida,  and  he 
is  doing  it  more  humanely.    Were  they  imperialists?" 

OUR  METHOD  OF  CHOOSING  PRESIDENTS. 

Two  papers  dealing  with  our  Presidential  electoral 
system  are  contributed  to  this  number  by  Mr.  Walter 
L.  Haw  ley  and  Mr.  John  Handiboe,  respectively.  Mr. 
Hawley  reviews  the  history  of  Presidential  elections, 
showing  that  up  to  the  year  1880, — ninety-one  years  after 
the  election  of  the  first  President, — there  had  never  been 
a  choice  of  President  by  the  people  of  all  the  States 
recorded  at  the  polls  and  carried  into  effect.  Mr.  Handi- 
boe presents  the  familiar  arguments  for  election  by  di- 
rect popular  vote.  It  is  well  known  that  the  present 
system  by.  no  means  insures  the  election  of  the  candi- 
date receiving  the  highest  number  of  votes,  while  at 
present  the  citizen  of  a  large  State  exercises  vastly  more 
power  in  the  choice  of  a  President  than  the  individual 
voter  m  a  State  having  only  a  few  electors. 

OTHER   ARTICLES. 

Mr.  H.  G.  Wells,  the  English  novelist,  writes  a  trib- 
ute to  Stephen  Crane  ;  Gen.  O.  O.  Howard  contributes 
a  paper  on  "British  Strategy  in  South  Africa;"  and 
Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connor,  M.P.,  exposes  "Some  Absurdities 
of  the  House  of  Commons." 


THE  FORUM. 

IN  our  department  of  "Leading  Articles  of  the 
Month,"  we  have  made  brief  extracts  from  the  arti- 
cles by  Mr.  H.  Remsen  Whitehoiise  on  "Some  Italian 
Problems,"  by  Mr.  Charles  A.  Conant  on  "The  United 
States  as  a  World  Power,"  and  by  Mr.  F.  F.  Hilder  on 
"  The  Present  and  Future  of  the  Philippines,"  appear- 
ing in  the  August  number  of  the  Forum. 

The  opening  paper  of  this  number  is  an  elaborate  dis- 
cussion of  "The  Present  Status  of  Afghanistan,"  by 
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Sultan  Mohammad  Khan,  chief  secretary  of  that  king- 
dom. This  writer  summarizes  the  relation  between 
Afghanistan  and  the  British  empire  in  India,  as  fixed 
by  treaties,  as  follows  : 

"  The  British  Government  acknowledges  Afghanistan 
to  be  an  independent  kingdom  ;  she  herself  having  no 
right  to  interfere  with  the  internal  policy  of  the  latter. 
Great  Britain  undertakes  the  safety,  integrity,  and  in- 
dependence of  Afghanistan  against  unprovoked  ag- 
gression on  the  part  of  any  foreign  power,  so  long  as 
the  Amir  does  not  act  against  the  advice  of  the  British 
Government  in  matters  affecting  diplomatic  relations 
with  other  powers.  Great  Britain  pays  the  Amir  18 
lakhs  of  rupees  as  an  annual  subsidy,  by  virtue  of  Sir 
Mortimer  Durand's  treaty  of  1893  with  the  Amir  ;  and 
in  addition  she  helps  Afghanistan  by  presenting  her 
with  war  materials  from  time  to  time.  She  allows  the 
Amir  to  have  his  political  agent  and  representative  at 
the  court  of  the  Viceroy  of  India  ;  and  the  Amir  is  en- 
titled to  import  all  kinds  of  goods,  including  war  ma- 
terials, into  the  coimtry. 

TREATY  OBLIGATIONS  AND  RELATIONS  OF  THE  AMIR 

OF  AFGHANISTAN. 

"  In  return  for  these  pledges  given  by  the  British  em- 
pire in  India,  the  Amir's  obligations  are  the  following  : 
He  is  bound,  by  his  word  and  by  treaties,  to  be  a  true 
friend  and  ally  to  the  Indian  empire  ;  he  pledges  him- 
self not  to  communicate  with  any  foreign  power  with- 
out first  consulting  with  the  Indian  Government ;  he 
must  also  have  a  British  agent  at  Kabul.  This  British 
agent,  however,  must  always  be  a  Mohammedan,  a 
subject  of  the  Indian  Government ;  and  no  member  of 
his  staff  is  to  be  a  European.  Besides  his  political 
agent,  who  represents  him  at  the  court  of  the  Viceroy, 
the  Amir  has  several  private  commercial  agents  in 
India  and  in  England.  There  is  no  extradition  treaty 
between  Afghanistan  and  other  nations.  Hence  an 
offender  is  never  given  up  to  his  own  country  against 
his  will." 

"IMPERIALISM"  IN  CANADA. 

In  an  article  on  "  Canada  and  Imperialism,"  Mr.  John 
Charlton,  M.P.,  one  of  the  members  of  the  Anglo- 
American  Joint  High  Commission,  argues  that  the 
unfriendly  fiscal  policy  toward  Canada  adopted  by  the 
United  States  has  l)een  one  reason  for  tlie  gradual 
drifting  away  of  Canada  in  sympathy  and  in  sentiment 
from  her  neighbor.  Canada  has  been  obliged  to  find 
markets  elsewhere  than  in  America,  and  that  she  has 
succeeded  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  last  year  England 
took  62  per  cent,  of  her  total  exports,  and  her  exports 
of  farming  products  lo  that  country  were  ten  times 
greater  than  to  the  United  States.  The  effect  of  this 
development  of  English  trade  has  been  to  bind  Canada 
more  closely  to  Great  Britain  in  sympathy  and  in  sen- 
timent. Mr.  Charlton  declares  it  to  be  his  belief  that 
not  10  per  cent,  of  the  Canadian  population,  outside  of 
the  Province  of  Quebec,  are  other  than  thoroughly  loyal 
to  British  institutions. 

THE  CJIILD-STUDV  MOVEMENT. 

President  G.  Stanley  Hall,  of  Clark  University,  writes 
on  "Child-Study  and  Its  Relation  to  Education."  He 
sums  up  the  characteristics  of  this  new  movement 
among  American  educationists  in  the  following  para- 
graph: 


"  It  is  a  nondescript  and,  In  some  sense,  an  unparal- 
leled movement— partly  psychology,  partly  anthro- 
pology, partly  medico-hygiene.  It  is  closely  related  at 
every  step  to  the  study  of  instinct  in  animals,  and  to 
the  rites  and  beliefs  of  primitive  people ;  and  it  has  a 
distinct  ethico-philosophical  aspect — partly  what  a  re- 
cent writer  classed  as  the  higher  biology — with  a  spice 
of  folk-lore  and  of  religious  evolution,  sometimes  with 
an  alloy  of  gossip  and  nursery  tradition,  but  possessing 
a  broad,  practical  side  ia  the  pedagogy  of  all  stages.  It 
has  all  the  advantages  and  the  less  grave  disadvantages 
of  its  many-sidedness." 

HOW  PEACE  WAS  MADE  BETWEEN  CHINA  AND  JAPAN. 

The  Hon.  Charles  Denby,  formerly  our  minister  to 
China,  gives  an  interesting  account  of  the  negotiations 
which  brought  to  a  close  the  war  between  China  and 
Japan  in  1894.  At  that  time  our  ministers  to  China 
and  Japan  were  instrumental  in  acting  as  intermedi- 
aries between  the  two  governments.  Perhaps  the  most 
important  part  of  Mr.  Denby's  account  of  these  negoti- 
ations is  the  exposition  that  he  makes  of  the  duplicity 
of  the  Chinese  foreign  office  in  the  transmission  of  offi- 
cial documents.  In  the  light  of  recent  developments  in 
Chinese  diplomacy,  Mr.  Denby's  narrative  is  extremely 
suggestive. 

A  NEW  VIEW  OF  TOLSTOI. 

In  a  paper  entitled  "Tolstoi's  Russia,"  Mr.  G.  H. 
Perris  gives  a  rather  different  picture  of  the  personality 
of  the  great  Russian  reformer  from  that  which  is  com- 
monly presented.    He  says : 

"  Too  much  may  be  made  of  the  material  sacrifices 
which  Leo  Tolstoi  has  made.  Actually  he  lives  in  as- 
sured comfort,  though  in  perfect  simplicity.  He  rides 
the  horse  and  the  bicycle,  plays  tennis,  enjoys  music, 
romps  with  children,  even  to-day,  and,  in  brief,  is  phys- 
ically and  mentally  a  sane,  highly  vitalized  personal- 
ity, far  removed  from  the  narrowness  of  the  Extern 
ascetic.  It  is  this  sanity  and  grip  of  real  things  that 
make  his  example  so  powerful,  his  spirit  so  infectious. 
In  the -records  of  the  last  decade  in  Europe  few  finer 
episodes  will  be  found  than  the  aged  writer's  campaigns 
against  famine,  against  religious  persecution,  against 
the  fiogging  of  peasants,  and  against  militarism.  No 
other  modern  teacher  has  had  to  contend  with  such  a 
desperate  environment ;  and  no  other  has  succeeded  in 
giving  such  a  splendid  picture  of  love  triumphant  over 
the  world. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Gen.  C.  H.  Grosvenor  contributes  a  spirited  paper  on 
"  The  Negro  Problem  in  the  South ; "  Mr.  J.  Keir  Har- 
die,  chairman  of  the  Independent  Labor  party  in  Eng- 
land, writes  on  "  Labor  and  Politics  in  Great  Britain," 
and  Mr.  Robert  T.  Hill,  of  the  United  States  Geological 
Survey,  furnishes  an  interesting  study  of  "Texas,  Past 
and  Present."  

THE  ARENA. 

THE  August -4 rena  opens  with  an  extravagantly 
eulogistic  estimate  of  Joseph  Chamberlain,  who 
is  compared  with  that  earlier  British  Imperialist,  Oliver 
Cromwell.  The  writer  is  the  Rev.  George  Walters,  of 
Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 

A  despondent  article  on  "Failures  in  English  Tem- 
perance Reform "  is  contributed  by  Mr.  James  Dow- 
man,  who  holds  that  social  reforms  of  a  general  charac- 
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ter  and  wider  scope  must  precede  and  accompokny  tem- 
perance reform  ;  universal  education  and  a  co5perative 
industrial  system  are  demanded,  and  these  can  only  be 
brought  about  after  long  agitation.  In  the  meantime, 
the  efforts  of  the  temperance  reformers  to  secure  im- 
proved legislation  must  be  futile. 

INCENTIVE  TO  EXERTION  IN  THE  SOCIALISTIC  STATE. 

An  able  plea  for  state  socialism  is  put  forth  by  Mr. 
Herman  Whitaker.  To  the  question,  What,  under 
Socialism,  will  be  the  incentive  to  exertion  ?  this  writer 
makes  a  threefold  answer — (1)  that  the  problem  is  not  a 
question  of  biology,  but  of  economics— in  other  words, 
the  evolution  of  society  is  driving  us  to  collectivism, 
whether  or  not  that  conclusion  is  opposed  to  the  laws  of 
life ;  (2)  that  the  industries  conducted  by  the  govern- 
ments of  different  countries  turn  out  work  equal,  if  not 
superior,  to  the  same  class  of  work  turned  out  by  pri- 
vate firms  ;  (3)  that  fear  of  dismissal  and  hope  of  reward 
are  the  incentives  that  move  to  action  the  lower  classes 
in  existing  society,  while  the  same  incentives  spur  to 
action  those  in  government  employ. 

EARLY  RETIREMENT  FROM  BUSINESS. 

Mr.  Townsend  Cushman  sets  forth  some  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  general  introduction  of  the  custom  of 
business  men  retiring  early  in  life — i.e.,  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible after  the  apex  of  prosperity  has  been  reached  ;  as 
a  rule,  in  the  middle  period  of  their  existence.  Litera- 
ture, science,  and  art  would  be  recruited  from  this 
source,  and  the  government  would  get  the  service  of 
many  of  the  ablest  and  most  responsible  citizens  of  the 
state. 

AMERICAN  RURAL  LIFE. 

Mr.  Ken  yon  L.  Butterfield  contributes  a  hopeful  paper 
on  "  The  Expansion'of  Farm  Life."  Among  the  grounds 
of  this  writer's  optimism  are  the  facts  that  thousands  of 
farmers  are  now  farming  on  a  scientific  basis  ;  that  the 
number  of  specialists  among  farmers  is  increasing  ;  that 
new  methods  are  rapidly  adopted — as,  for  example,  the 
cooperative  creamery  ;  and  that,  in  general,  the  idea  of 
intensive  farming  is  gaining.  Various  agencies  offer 
to  farmers  better  opportunities  for  mental  and  business 
training.  The  agricultural  press  of  the  country,  far- 
mers' institutes,  bulletins  issued  by  the  Government 
experiment  station,  special  winter  courses  at  the  agri 
cultural  colleges,  the  regular  work  of  these  colleges, 
**  extension "  instruction,  and  a  growing  technical  lit 
erature  of  agriculture  are  some  of  these  agencies. 

WOMEN  AND  EDUCATION. 

Educational  problems  of  the  day,  chiefly  relating  to 
women,  are  discussed  in  three  articles,  under  the  heads 
of  "Women  as  School  Officers,"  by  Duane  Mowry; 
"Sex  in  Education,"  by  A.  L.  Mearkle ;  and  "New 
England  Girl  Graduates,"  by  M.  E.  Blood.  The  latter 
article  contains  much  interesting  information  regarding 
the  business  opportunities  of  educated  young  women. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Mr.  William  Trowbridge  Lamed  contributes  an  en- 
tertaining study  of  "The  Fallible  Physician,"  and  May 
Brown  Loomis  writes  on  "  The  Inner  life  of  the  *  Set- 
tlement.'" Coupled  with  Mr.  Charles  Johnston's  ar- 
ticle on  "  The  American  Psychic  Atmosphere,"  which 
we  have  reviewed  in  our  department  of  "Leading 
Articles  of  the  Month,"  is  an  account  of  some  of  our 
Southwestern  American  antiquities,  by  Frances  Hart. 


GUNTON'S  MAGAZINE. 

THE  leading  article  in  QuntoiVs  for  August  is  a 
discussion  of  "Sound  Shipping  Protection,"  by 
William  W.  Bates,  formerly  United  States  Comimis- 
sionerof  Navigation.  Mr.  Bates  defines  "sound  ship- 
ping protection"  as  "one  or  more,  or  a  system  of, 
artificial  conditions  enforced  by  the  government,  the 
institutions,  or  the  people  of  a  nation  favoring  the  use 
and  employment  of  its  own  ships  ;  and,  necessarily,  im- 
peding, checking,  or  inhibiting  the  use  and  employ- 
ment of  foreign  vessels  in  its  own  commerce.  Its  vital 
principle  is  discrimination.  This  may  be  applied  by 
the  government  at  its  own  custom-houses ;  by  the 
boards  of  trade  in  their  commercial  rules ;  by  under- 
writers in  their  policies  and  rates  ;  by  register  associa- 
tions in  their  classification  systems,  surveys,  and  rat- 
ings ;  by  corporations,  firms,  and  individuals  in  making 
engagements  ;  and  by  other  agencies  in  different  ways." 
Mr.  Bates  champions  this  method  of  dealing  with  the 
question  of  merchant  marine  as  opposed  to  the  subsidy 
scheme  embodied  in  the  bill  before  Congress.  He  shows 
that  the  lK)unty  policies  of  France  and  Italy  have  not 
been  instrumental  in  gaining  trade  for  French  and 
Italian  ships  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  custom- 
house returns  of  tonnage  taxes  paid  by  vessels  of  all 
nations  show  that  since  1893  French  vessels  have  paid 
each  year  less  and  less  of  proportionate  tax,  the  falling 
off  being  40  per  cent.,  while  Italian  payments  have 
fallen  off  31  per  cent. ;  British  payments  increasing  on 
the  average  for  that  period  nearly  4  per  cent.,  although 
British  freighters  have  neither  bounty  nor  subsidy. 

TOPOGRAPHY  AND  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Redway  contributes  an  article  on  "  Effects 
of  Topography  on  E^conomic  Development,"  in  which  he 
traces  the  process  by  which  people  of  different  sections 
of  the  United  States  gradually  adjusted  themselves  to 
their  local  surroundings.  Thus,  in  New  England,  the 
colonists  first  tried  farming,  and  finding  that  unre- 
munerative,  were  led  to  engage  in  sea  commerce,  which 
naturally  concentrated  in  the  harbors  of  the  rugged 
New  England  coast.  When  domestic  manufactures  be- 
gan to  develop  in  this  cotintry,  New  England  was  found 
to  be  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  establishment  of  manu- 
facturing plants,  because  she  possessed  water-power, 
and  capital  was  soon  invested  in  mills  and  factories.  In 
the  Appalachian  coal  regions  the  manufacture  of  iron 
and  steel  has  grown  up.  As  several  tons  of  coal  must 
be  used  for  every  ton  of  metal  produced,  it  is  cheaper  to 
ship  the  iron  ore  to  the  coal  than  to  ship  the  coal  to  the 
iron.  Hence,  the  great  center  of  the  manufacture  of 
iron  and  steel  must  be  either  in  or  near  theMCoal  mines. 
But  other  centers  of  the  industry  have  sprung  up  along 
the  Great  Lakes,  because  of  the  ease  and  cheapness  of 
transportation  of  the  ore  to  those  points  from  the  mines 
of  northern  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  while  the 
coal  is  brought  by  canal  barges  from  the  interior. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Leonora  B.  Halsted  writes  on  "Christendom's  Unity 
and  Peril  f  Mr.  Charles  Burr  Todd  describes  "Social 
Settlements  in  New  York  City,"  and  Mr.  Moulton 
Emery  contributes  the  third  of  his  series  of  articles  on 
the  racial  origin  and  composition  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  referring  to  such  authorities  as  Froude» 
Green,  Macaulay,  Buckle,  Bancroft^  Palfrey,  Hewitt) 
Ramsay,  Baird,  and  the  reports  of  the  United  States 
Census  of  1890,  in  support  of  his  data. 
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THE  FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW. 

FOREIGN  and  Imperial  questions  bulk  large   in 
the  August  number  of  the  Fortnightly.    Several 
of  the  articles  demand  separate  notice. 

"PUT  NOT  YOUR  TRUST  IN"  KAISERS. 

"The  crux  of  foreign  policy"  is  the  subject  of  an  un- 
signed essay.  The  writer  holds  that  "the  paramount 
purpose  of  our  foreign  policy  must  be  to  find  out  once 
for  all  whether  a  direct  understanding  with  Russia  is 
possible,  or  whether  a  conflict  may  be  reckoned  upon 
as  the  great  certainty  of  the  future,  towards  which 
preparation  must  be  bent."  He  warns  England 
against  counting  on  anything  of  the  nature  of  an 
Anglo-German  alliance.  The  policy  of  Germany  is 
ruled  by  two  ideas  :  "Austria  to  be  preserved  at  all 
hazards  as  the  only  natural  ally,  Russia  to  be  concili- 
ated as  the  one  foe  whose  enmity  under  present  cir- 
cumstances might  be  mortal."  England  occupies  only 
a  third  place. 

A  GOOD  WORD  FOR  FRANCE. 

Mr.  Richard  Davey  presents  "a  few  French  facts" 
with  the  good-natured  idea  of  helping  to  an  apprecia- 
tion of  her  better  qualities  and  a  charitable  view  of  her 
faults.  As  he  puts  the  case,  the  republic  is  young — 
"a  new  steam  engine  with  a  somewhat  antiquated 
boiler."  "Of  the  two  countries,  France  and  England, 
France  is  probably  the  most  practically  religious  ; "  her 
pornographic  literature  is  chiefly  for  export,  and  is 
scarcely  read  at  home  ;  the  French  army  is  not  domi- 
nated by  clericalism.  What  will,  perhaps,  most  sur- 
prise English  readers  is  the  writer's  hopeful  view  of  the 
French  press.  Once  it  was  either  "  frankly  Voltairean 
or  frankly  clerical."  Now  Ic  Journal^  la  Libre  PO' 
role,  VEcho  de  Paris,  la  Croix  (The  French  War  Cry), 
and  a  host  of  other  papers  which  are  light  and  popular, 
are  decent  in  tone,  and  offer  no  outrage  to  faith  and 
morals.    The  writer  adds  : 

"With  the  political  spirit  of  these  papers  and  their 
numerous  imitators  I  have  nothing  to  say ;  but  I  feel 
certain  that  they  are  building  up  a  wholesomer  tone  in 
journalism,  and  possibly  the  day  is  not  far  distant 
when  it  will  be  as  difficult  to  find  objectionable  papers, 
caricatures,  and  novels  in  France  as  it  is  here." 

ENGLAND'S  GUNS  AFLOAT. 

Mr.  J.  Holt  Schooling  compares  the  "Armaments  of 
Seven  Navies,"  and  generally  reaches  conclusions  grati- 
fying to  Englishmen.    He  says : 

"  Taking  all  classes  of  guns,  Great  Britain  has  36.3  of 
every  100  guns  that  exist  in  the  seven  navies,  as  com- 
pared with  the  30.7  per  100  of  France  plus  Russia  ;  and 
if  we  neglect  all  muzzle-loading  guns,  then  Great 
Britain  has  35.6  out  of  every  100  guns  that  form  the 
armaments  of  the  seven  Sea  Powers.  Looking  at  the 
above  facts,  and  noting  also  that  our  biggest  lead  over 
France  plus  Russia  is  upon  the  score  of  quick-firing 
guns,  one  can  scarcely  avoid  the  conclusion  that  these 
are  satisfactorj"^  results  to  have  obtained." 

He  observes  also  tliat  Russia's  battleships  and  ar- 
mored cruisers  are  more  numerously  armed  than  those 
of  any  other  navies. 

IMPKItL\L  PAIILIAMRNT  IN  DUBLIN  ! 

Judge  O'Connor  Morris  offers  a  political  survey  of 

"Contemporary  Ireland."    He  suggests  one  remedy  for 

•  the  ignorance  of  Ireland  Vv'hich  is  displayed  by  English 


and  Scottish  legislators,  and  which  forms  one  of  the 
most  pernicious  sources  of  Irish  disaffection  : 

"  The  result  could  be  of  no  doubtful  good  were  the 
Imperial  Parliament  to  hold  its  sessions  in  the  capital 
of  Ireland  at  certain  intervals  of  time.  .  .  .  The  pres- 
ence in  Dublin  of  the  Imperial  Parliament  would,  I  am 
convinced,  greatly  weaken  the  cry  for  home  rule." 

He  presses  for  a  thorough  inquiry  into  the  present 
state  of  the  Irish  land  system,  and  for  royal  favor  to 
descendants  of  Irish  Jacobite  nobles. 


THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 

MOST  of  the  August  number  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century  is  occupied  with  the  sensational  prob- 
lems presented  by  current  hostilities,  and  has  been 
quoted  accordingly  elsewhere. 

THE  DEARTH  OF  CIVIC  CONSCIENCE. 

The  Bishop  of  Hereford  is  exercised  by  the  slow 
growth  of  moral  infiucnce  in  politics.  He  attributes  it 
to  three  causes  : 

"  The  Divine  Founder  of  our  religion  and  His  apos- 
tles deliberately  confined  their  teaching  to  personal 
morals. 

.  "  Throughout  our  whole  educational  system  we  find 
very  little  systematic  training  in  the  morals  of  citiasen- 
ship. 

"  All  real  moral  progress  is  from  the  individual  heart 
outward,  and  consequently  corporate  advance  has  to 
wait  upon  individual  advance." 

He  urges  religious  teachers  to  exercise  their  prophetic 
vocation,  and  see  to  the  training  of  the  young  in  civic 
ethics. 

"PROMOTING  TRUE  REPUBLICANISM." 

Mr.  Edward  J.  Hodgson  contributes  an  American 
view  of  the  Boer  War.  He  holds  that  the  utter  unpre- 
paredness  of  Great  Britain  for  war  proves  her  innocence 
of  any  plotting  for  gold  or  dominion.    He  urges  : 

"On  the  grounds,  then,  of  justice,  freedom,  good 
government,  and  the  advancement  of  the  human  race, 
we  are  bound  to  give  our  sympathy  and  mora  aid  to 
England  as  once  more  she  battles  against  the  forces  of 
reaction,  obstruction,  and  anti-freedom,  and  goes  forth 
to  supplant  governments  evolved  and  maintained  by 
those  forces  by  free,  enlightened,  and  progressive  gov- 
ernment that  aids  and  encourages  the  citizen  to  make 
the  most  of  his  mental  and  physical  powers,  instead  of 
cramping  and  repressing  them.  ...  So  shall  we  pro- 
mote true  republicanism  upon  earth." 

THE  PRESS-GAG  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

Sir  T.  Wemyss  Reid  protests  against  "  the  gag  which 
has  been  applied  with  merciless  and  unprecedented 
severity  to  the  representatives  of  the  press  "  in  the  field 
of  war,  whence  the  shock  of  Mr.  Burdett-Coutts'  ex- 
posure : 

"Not  only  have  their  telegrams  been  mutilated  or 
suppressed  altogether,  but  their  letters  have  been  sub- 
jected to  the  most  rigorous  censorship — a  censorship 
which  has  certainly  not  been  less  severe  than  that  car- 
ried out  in  Russia.  The  result  is  that  no  unpleasant 
facts  have  been  allowed  to  leak  out,  and  we  have  had 
none  of  the  benefit  which  the  last  generation,  for  exam- 
ple, derived  from  the  presence  of  the  famous  corre- 
spondent of  The  Times  in  the  Crimea.  I  cannot  pretend 
to  understand  the  meekness  with  which  the  press  has 
submitted  to  a  censorship  that  has  systematically  been 
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extended  to  matters  that  had  no  direct  connection  with 
military  movements." 

THE  IMPERIAL  NOTE. 

"  The  Imperial  Note  in  Victorian  Poetry  ^  is  investi- 
gated by  Mr.  J.  A.  R.  Marriott.  He  reckons  Tennyson, 
Mr.  Newbolt,  and  Mr.  Kipling  among  the  "Imperial 
Singers,"  but  finds  nowhere  the  characteristic  note  of 
the  more  finely  tempered  imperialism  so  delicately  sug- 
gested as  in  Browning's  "Home  Thoughts  from  the 
Sea,"  with  the  challenge,  "  Here  and  there  did  England 
help  me  ;  how  can  I  help  England  ?" 


THE  CONTEMPORARY  REVIEW. 

THE  August  number  of  the  Contemporary  is  prin- 
cipally military,  imperial,  and  foreign  in  its 
complexion,  and  under  these  various  headings  cita- 
tions have  been  grouped  elsewhere. 

SIR  ALFRED  MILNER. 

Mr.  F.  Edmund  Garrett  supplies  a  clever  apologia 
for  Sir  Alfred  Milner  and  his  work.  He  ridicules  the 
representation  of  Sir  Alfred  as  "an  incompetent,  a 
garbling,  a  mannerless  and  hectoring  bully,"  and  won- 
ders what  diabolic  sear^jhange  could  have  C4)me  ov^ 
one  who  before  he  sailed  for  South  Africa  was  gener- 
ally applauded  as  the  "  finest  flower  of  human  culture." 
His  main  tribute  is  given  in  these  sentences  : 

"Milner  has  successfully  provided  the  nucleus  ot  a 
non-Rhodes  imperialism.  .  .  .  Everybody  knows  the 
healthy  tendency  of  Englishmen  and  Scotsmen  to  dis- 
cover dissentients  to  almost  any  conceivable  opinion 
which  is  general  enough  to  seem  tyrannous.  Here  they 
are  in  South  Africa  all  united,  one  may  almost  say  to  a 
man.  To-day,  for  the  first  time,  we  have  the  spectacle 
of  the  Dutch  split  up  and  the  English  united.  The 
present  unanimous  rally,  look  at  it  how  you  will,  is  a 
great  fact,  and  a  great  moral  force ;  it  strengthens  us 
to  confront  the  world  now,  and  the  future  in  South  Af- 
rica ;  and  that  rally,  as  the  words  it  finds  nearly  always 
declare,  we  owe  in  a  near  and  personal  sense  to  Sir  Al- 
fred Milner." 

Though  the  racial  spirit  has  made  him  less  acceptable 
to  the  Dutch,  Mr.  Garrett  exults  in  declaring  that  Mil- 
ner '^has,  actually,  as  the  war  went  on,  converted  his 

*  neutrality'  premier  into  an  imperial  co-worker." 

*  TOLSTOI  ON  ART  AND  LIFE. 

Aylmer  Maude,  in  taking  up  the  cudgels  for  Tolstoi's 
theory  of  art  against  malignant  reviewers,  restates  the 
novelist's  definition  of  art,  and  his  view  of  life  : 

"  Art  is  a  human  activity,  consisting  in  this,  that  one 
man  consciously,  by  means  of  certain  external  signs, 
hands  on  to  others  feelings  he  has  lived  through,  and 
that  other  people  are  infected  by  these  feelings,  and 
also  experience  them. 

"  The  religious  perception  of  our  time,  in  its  widest 
and  most  practical  application,  is  the  consciousness 
that  our  well-being,  both  material  and  spiritual,  indi- 
vidual and  collective,  temporal  and  eternal,  lies  in  the 
growth  of  brotherhood  among  all  men— in  their  loving 
harmony  with  one  another." 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Mr.  Robert  Donald  repels,  point  by  point,  Ijord  Ave- 
bury's  attack  on  municipal  trading,  and  by  a  wide  sur- 
vey of  actual  municipal  achievement  proves  his  fears 
to  be  ill-grounded. 


Mr.  W.  H.  D.  Rouse  argues  for  higher  salaries  in 
British  secondary  schools.  The  average  salary  of  an 
assistant  is  just  below  $600 ;  of  a  head-master,  usually 
ten  times  as  much.  Tunbridge  is  the  best  paid,  the 
head-master  receiving  $25,000,  his  assistants  less  than 
$1,000. 

Mr.  Arthur  Symons  indulges  in  an  impassioned  pane- 
gyric of  the  actress,  Eleonora  Duse.  Her  art  is  pro- 
nounced to  be  "always  suggestion,  never  statement,  al- 
ways a  renunciation." 

THE  WESTMINSTER  REVIEW. 

EVEN  the  heats  of  July  and  the  prospect  of  the 
holiday  season  cannot  slacken  the  tense  purpose 
of  the  Wcstniinstcr.  The  August  number  is  as  strenu- 
ous as  ever,  and  no  less  instant  in  its  devotion  to  the 
cause  of  land  nationalization. 

AN  ESTIMATE  OF  MR.  JOHN  MORLEY. 

The  first  place  is  given  to  a  study  of  John  Morley  by 
Thomas  Bowran.  The  gist  of  the  writer's  estimate  ap- 
pears in  the  following  passage  : 

"With  few  exceptions,  his  attitudes,  temper  of  mind, 
and  emphasis  are  invariably  truly  and  firmly  placed. 
But  when  the  character  of  his  solutions  is  considered, 
and  his  reading  of  contemporary  life,  its  tendencies  of 
realizations,  and  its  readjustments  of  social  organiza- 
tions, we  are  conscious  of  his  ineptitude  and  limita- 
tions. Emphatically  agreeing  that  his  purposes  are 
purposes  of  advancement  and  ennoblement,  his  reading 
of  the  signs  are  hesitating  and  narrow,  his  appreciation 
of  methods  doubtful  and  obsolete,  and  that,  instead  of 
historical  knowledge  being  an  illuminating  force,  it 
has  ob.scured  the  working  of  the  new  tendencies,  his 
feelings  after  the  new  purposes,  and  his  comprehension 
of  methods  requisite  to  present  conditions." 

A  SIGNIFICANT  PLEA. 

Mr.  William  Diack,  writing  on  "Radicalism  and 
Labor,"  pleads  for  a  combination  of  modem  Radicals, 
New  Trade-Unionists,  and  avowed  Collectivists,  in  sup- 
port of — (I)  old-age  pensions  ;  (2)  the  land  for  the  peo- 
ple ;  (3)  a  shorter  working-day  ;  and  (4)  nationalization 
of  railways.  He  suggests  that  twenty-five  or  thirty 
seats  should  be  selected  for  attack  on  these  lines  at  the 
next  election.  It  is  significant,  however,  that  the 
writer  insists  on  eliminating,  as  "a  dead  weight  to  so- 
cial progress,"  the  question  of  reforming  the  House  of 
Lords  : 

"  I  say,  with  all  the  energy  I  can  command :  while 
there  are  hungry  mouths  to  be  filled,  while  the  shoul- 
ders of  little  children  are  prematurely  bent  under  the 
crushing  weight  of  commercialism  ;  while  the  fathers 
in  factory,  mine,  and  forge  are  overworked  and  under- 
fed ;  while  the  aged  veterans  of  labor,  stricken,  not  with 
the  weight  of  years,  but  with  the  far  deadlier  weight  of 
poverty  and  hardship,  stagger  into  the  cold  and  cheer- 
less workhouse,  cease  tampering  with  the  political  ma- 
chine (your  referendum  schemes  can  afford  to  wait) 
and  turn  your  thoughts  to  active  (^meliorative  meas- 
ures that  will  help  to  make  the  burden  of  life  sit  some- 
what more  lightly  on  the  shoulders  of  the  poor."  ^ 

AN  INHERITANCE  TAX  OF  100  PER  CENT. 

Franklin  Thomasson,  while  agreeing  with  Henry 
George's  goal  of  land  nationalization,  proposes  a  differ- 
ent method  for  attaining  that  goal.    He  says  : 

"In  the  plan  I  am  about  to  propose  there  is  no  injoa* 
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tioe  done  to  anybody.  This  plan,  again,  is  in  itself 
nothing  new.  It  is  merely  the  &ppIication  to  land  of  a 
tax  already  in  operation — namely,  the  tax  known  in 
England  as  the  death  duty.  Let  the  title  to  all  land 
lapse  to  the  nation  on  the  death  of  the  present  owners.^* 

The  writer  reckons  the  national  rent-roll  at  $1,000,000,- 
000  a  year,  which  would  yield  to  a  population  of  40,000,- 
000  $25  a  head,  or  $50  for  each  adult.  Out  of  this  sum 
not  only  conld  all  taxes  be  paid,  but  also  premium  for 
an  old-age  pension  fund. 

Mr.  Scan  Ion's  suit  of  Hodge  v.  Lord  Broadacres,  or 
Labor  v.  Landlordism,  is  brought  to  a  close  by  the  jury 
returning  a  verdict  for  plaintiff  that  *'all  men  had 
originally,  and  have  now,  equal  rights  to  the  use  of 
land  ;  that  the  authority  which  took  away  these  rights 
was  not  a  competent  or  sufficient  authority." 

THE  PRICE  OF  THE  PEACE  OF  THE  WORLD. 

A  comprehensive  transaction  with  the  United  States 
is  proposed  by  Mr.  J.  P.  de  Putron.  He  argues  that 
the  West  Indies  are  bound  to  fall  to  the  United  States, 
and  suggests  that  the  transfer  might  be  made  the  occa- 
sion of  a  compact  between  the  two  powers,  by  which 
England  would  gain  passage  for  her  ships  of  war 
through  the  Nicaragua  Canal,  free  trade  for  herself 
and  Canada  with  the  United  States,  and  the  use  of 
American  coaling-stations  in  time  of  war.  The  United 
States  would  gain  the  Nicaragua  Canal,  the  West 
Indies,  Bermuda,  Azores,  etc.,  besides  the  use  of  Eng- 
lish coaling-stations.  As  the  joint  Anglo-American 
fleet  numbers  543  vessels,  Mr.  Putron  thinks  that  the 
peace  of  the  world  would  be  secured  by  his  plan,  and 
would  be  cheap  at  the  price.  The  Eastern  question,  he 
says,  will  be  settled  at  the  American  isthmus. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Joslah  Oldfield,  as  against  vivisectionists,  pleads  that 
limits  should  be  set  to  experimentation,  and  lays  stress 
on  "the  maternal  teaching"  that  life  is  sacred  and  pain 
is  terrible.  Dudley  S.  Cosby  puts  "the  hard  case  of 
the  Irish  landlords,"  and  appeals  to  the  government  to 
do  all  it  can  to  compensate  the  landlords  and  keep 
them  in  the  country,  since  **  to  ruin  and  disfranchise  an 
educated  class,  as  they  are  now  doing,"  is  a  fatal  course. 

Allan  Laidlaw's  inquiry,  "What  are  immoral  plays  ?" 
follows  Nietzsche  in  his  condemnation  of  the  "slave- 
morality  "  of  repre.ssion. 


CORNHILL. 

THE  August  number  of  Comhill  shows  a  merciful 
regard  for  the  vacation  mood,  and  inflicts  no 
very  weighty  articles  on  its  readers. 

Ijady  Grove  writes  cleverly  on  women^s  suffrage  in 
time  of  war.  She  brings  into  killing  contrast  the  two 
arguments  that  women  must  not  concern  themselves 
with  politics  because  they  do  not  fight,  and  that  sol- 
diers must  not  concern  themselves  with  politics  because 
they  do  fight.  She  points  out  that  only  about  2}4  per 
cent.,  or  only  a  little  over  700,000  in  every  39,000,000  of 
the  adult  population,  are  ever  called  upon  actively  to 
defend  the  empire  against  foreign  enemies.  The  rest 
are  employed  in  various  other  ways  in  contributing  to 
the  prosperity  of  their  country  ;  and  in  this  category 
there  is  a  numerical  preponderance  of  several  thousand 
women  over  men. 

Mr.  Frederic  Harrison  is  loud  in  his  praises  of  Mr. 
Firth's  Cromwell.    He  pronounces  it  to  be  "  an  excel- 


lent book,  a  fascinating  book,  a  decisive  book."  He 
says  :  "  It  will  pass  with  historians  as  the  final  esti- 
mate of  the  character  and  achievements  of  the  Pro- 
tector." Mr.  Harrison  is  surely  overbold  when  he  pre- 
dicts the  finality  of  the  estimate  of  any  man«  He  sin- 
gles out  as  the  distinctive  point  about  the  book  that 
"Mr.  Firth  for  the  first  time  combines  a  full  and 
detailed  narrative  of  Cromwell's  entire  career  with 
exhaustive  research  into  all  the  original  sources."  Mr. 
Harrison  describes  Cromwell  as  "the  first  consistent 
and  systematic  architect  of  British  imperialism."  He 
also  says,  "  There  never  was  so  systematic  an  oppor- 
tunist." 

Mountaineering  supplies  Francis  Council  with  a  text 
for  the  recital  of  several  Alpine  adventures,  and  Mrs. 
E.  M.  Nicholl  gives  a  humorous  sketch  of  life  in  "  a 
far-away  comer "  in  Texas.  She  relates  an  ingenious 
way  the  Mexican  Government  over  the  border  has  of 
dealing  with  its  criminal  desperadoes.  It  sends  sol- 
diers to  arrest  them,  but  when  arrested  the  prisoner 
never  arrives  at  jail  or  court.  His  guards  report  that 
he  was  shot  as  he  tried  to  escape.  This  happy  dispatch 
saves  the  trouble  of  incarceration  and  trial,  and  thins 
out  undesirable  members  of  the  community. 


THE  NATIONAL  REVIEW. 

WE  have  noticed,  in  the  "  Leading  Articles,"  Mr. 
Ernest  Williams'  "Economic  Revolution  in 
Germany,"  which  appears  in  the  National  Review  for 
August. 

"IS  THE  BROAD-CHURCH  PARTY  EXTINCT?" 

Canon  Page  Roberts  answers  : 

"  That  such  a  party  can  become  extinct  is  simply  im- 
possible. So  long  as  there  is  a  church,  and  man  remains 
a  rational  being,  it  must  exist.  Final  opinions  are  the 
fortresses  of  fools.  Yet  if  the  Broad-Church  party  can 
never  become  extinct,  it  must,  at  least  among  the  clergy, 
be  always  a  small  party,  like  the  advance-guard  of 
an  army,  the  first  to  occupy  a  position  which  will  sub- 
sequently be  held  by  the  whole  force.  .  .  .  The  Broad- 
Church  laity,  like  the  Broad-Church  clergy,  are  a  little 
flock." 

They  are  said  to  be  specially  needed  in  the  great  cities 
and  centers  of  education. 

COMPULSORY  MILITARY  SERVICE. 

Lord  Newton  deplores,  in  the  National,  the  British 
Government's  rejection  of  the  militia  ballot  bill  as  "a 
tease  of  paternal  desertion."  For  it  was  brought  for- 
ward in  1899  by  Lord  Lansdowne  in  time  of  peace,  but 
when  war  had  shown  England's  weakness,  this,  "the 
one  practical  measure  which  would  have  given  the 
country  a  real  army  for  home  defense,"  was  not  even 
alluded  to.  When  it  was  again  introduced  last  June 
by  Lord  Wemyss,  it  was  disowned  by  the  government ! 
The  writer  concludes  with  the  remark  that,  "if  the 
present  policy  of  the  expansion  of  our  empire  is  to  be 
continued,  the  adoption  of  some  modified  system  of  en- 
forced military  service  for  home  defense  is  not  only 
desirable,  but  unavoidable." 

FACTS  AND  FANCIES  ABOUT  THE  BRITISH  PRESS-GANG. 

Vice- Admiral  Sir  Cyprian  Bridge,  late  director  of  the 
British  Naval  Intelligence  Department,  states  some 
facts  and  explodes  some  fancies  about  the  old  press- 
gang.  It  is  a  common  idea  that  the  navy  was  chiefiy 
supplied  with  compulsory   recruits.    The   writer  ex- 
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plains  that  this  was  a  mistake,  due  partly  to  confusion 
of  two  very  different  words.  "  A  prest-man  was  really 
a  man  who  received  the  prest  of  12d.  as  a  soldier  when 
enlisted/'  Prestare  meant  to  lend  or  give  beforehand. 
Prest-mon  were  thus  voluntarily  enHsted  men  !  (Co- 
ercion was  employed  by  the  press-gang ;  but  only  a 
small  proportion  of  recruits  were  thus  obtained.  In 
1808,  87,000  volunteers  came  forward  to  serve,  and  only 
3,000  were  obtained  by  compulsion.  The  vice-admiral 
concludes : 

"  CJompulsory  service  .  .  .  failed  completely  to  effect 
what  had  been  expected  of  it.  In  the  great  days  of 
old,  our  fleet,  after  all,  was  manned,  not  by  impressed 
men,  but  by  volunteers.  It  was  largely  due  to  that 
that  we  became  masters  of  the  sea." 

TO  PREVENT  ARMY  HOSPITAL  SCANDALS. 

Mr.  Arthur  Stanley,  M.P.,  suggests  that  the  diffi- 
culty be  met  by  retaining  the  Royal  Army  Medical 
Corps  as  it  at  present  exists,  but  adding  a  separate 
branch  to  deal  solely  with  the  organization.  He  is  very 
severe  on  the  cruelty  of  understaffing,  both  to  the  pa- 
tients and  to  the  staff. 

WALTER  BAGEHOT. 

Mr.  Leslie  Stephen,  in  a  characteristic  appreciation 
of  Walter  Bagehot^  the  economic  writer,  remarks  on 
Bagehot's  unusually  clear  insight  into  fact.  His  book, 
**  Lombard  Street,"  is  an  instance.  Mr.  Stephen  says  of 
this :  **  It  seems  as  though  the  ordinary  treatises  had 
left  us  in  the  dull  leaden  cloud  of  a  Ijondon  fog,  which, 
in  Bagehot*s  treatment,  disperses  to  let  us  see  distinctly 
and  vividly  the  human  beings  previously  represented  by 
vague,  colorless  phantoms." 


THE  QUARTERLY  REVIEW. 

THE  July  number  of  the  QiMrterly  is  principally 
concerned  with  literature,  although  current 
events  are  by  no  means  overlooked.  We  have  noticed 
elsewhere  the  article  on  Gabriele  d'Annunzio. 

DR.  THEAL'S  HISTORY  CHALLENGED. 

The  first  place  is  given  to  a  review  of  Dr.  TheaPs 
South  African  history,  in  which  the  writer  takes  strong 
exception  to  his  interpretation  of  documents.  He  also 
contrasts  Dr.  TheaPs  present  work  with  his  ''CJom- 
pendium"  of  1878,  which  was  as  pronouncedly  pro- 
British  as  the  history  is  pro-Boer.    He  remarks  : 

**The  process  of  confronting  Dr.  Theal  with  his 
earlier  self,  and  with  his  own  original  authorities,  at 
several  momentous  epochs  of  South  African  hi«tor)%  is 
one  earnestly  to  be  recommended  to  the  careful  atten- 
tion of  those  upon  whom  will  rest  in  future  the  respon- 
sibility for  the  implicit  acceptance  of  these  fallacious 
conclusions.  The  modern  school  of  writers  upon  South 
African  history  may  be  said  to  have  been  founded  and 
maintained  by  Dr.  Theal.*' 

The  reviewer  closes  with  this  reflection  : 

**  While  the  colonists  of  other  nations  were  flghting 
for  the  security  of  their  persons  and  property  or  the 
free  exercise  of  their  religion,  and  while  those  of  other 
territories  of  the  British  Crown  were  engaged  in  an  ar- 
duous constitutional  struggle  for  a  representative  gov- 
ernment or  some  other  privilege  which  was  a.ssociated 
in  their  minds  with  the  idea  of  political  liberty,  the 
Boers  were  mainly  intent  on  claiming  the  right  to  keep 
their  weaker  fellow-subjects  in  a  state  of  bondage. 
Their  governors,  in  fact,  were  tyrants  because  they 


put  an  end  to  a  tyranny  which  was  revolting  to  civil- 
ized humanity  and  the 'sense  of  justice." 

OUR  DEARTH  OF  GREAT  POETRY. 

"  The  Conditions  of  Great  Poetry  "  forms  the  theme 
of  an  interesting  study  ;  these  conditions  are  held  to  lie 
in  a  certain  correspondence  between  the  poet  and  the 
age.    The  writer  says  : 

"  Great  poetry  is  never  produced  except  in  periods  in 
which  the  minds  of  men  are  excited  by  strong  feelings, 
dominated  by  strong  beliefs,  or  animated  by  strong 
hopes,  which  the  poet,  at  starting,  has  had  no  share  in 
producing.  .  .  .  The  national  conditions  most  favorable 
to  the  production  of  great  poetry  are  conditions  of  na- 
tional vigor,  confident  of  success,  and  looking  forward 
to  further  triumphs." 

After  illustrating  this  statement,  the  writer  finds  in 
it  some  explanation  of  the  fact  that  we  have  now  no 
great  poetry : 

*'  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  personal  faculties,  the 
general  conditions  that  go  to  produce  great  poetry  are 
for  the  moment  wanting.  The  faiths,  the  hopes,  and 
the  aspirations  of  the  present  generation  are  not  in  a 
state  of  sufficient,  or  sufficiently  definite,  excitement  to 
generate  the  emotional  atmosphere  which  great  poetry 
requires." 

Poetry  is  essentially  emotion;  but  **the  mere  emo- 
tional gift  of  poetry  will  no  more  make  a  man  a  great 
poet  than  the  mere  emotion  of  patriotism  will  make  a 
soldier  a  great  general.  .  .  .  Poetry  is  great  in  propor- 
tion as  it  is  something  more  than  poetry,  and  poets  are 
great  in  proportion  as  they  are  something  more  than 
poets." 

MODERN  JAPANESE  LITERATURE. 

A  paper  on  Japanese  literature  recalls  how  Japan 
adopted,  "at  one  gulp,"  Chinese  letters  and  civilization 
in  the  fifth  century,  and  records  a  like  swift  assimila- 
tion of  European  culture  in  the  nineteenth.  Roman 
letters  are  now  being  used  in  place  of  the  Chinese  by 
Christian  converts  and  by  the  scholarly  classes,  and  the 
writer  expects  that  the  native  script  will  soon  become 
a  mere  memory  of  the  learned.  Following  on  the  trans- 
lation of  Western  fiction,  **the  old  style  of  romance  has 
been  completely  revolutionized,  and  just  as  native  ar- 
tists have  attempted  to  ol)ey  the  canons  of  European 
art  in  their  latest  pictures,  so  modern  novelists  endeavor 
to  arrange  the  efforts  of  their  imagination  on  Western 
models.  One  great  defect  of  the  older  novels  was,  as 
has  been  remarked  in  the  case  of  the  native  plays,  the 
violations  of  common  decency  which  disfigured  Uieir 
pages.  .  .  .  This  is  now  all  changed  :  improprieties  are 
avoided,  and  the  personages  represented  converse  in  a 
style  which  might  suit  the  pages  of  Jane  Austen.  .  .  . 
A  new  set  of  subjects  has  been  thrown  open  to  the  nov- 
elist. Full  advantage  has  been  taken  of  this  privilege ; 
and  the  most  advanced  socialistic  and  revolutionary 
ideas,  which  formerly  would  have  entailed  on  both  au- 
thor and  publisher  consignment  to  the  darkest  prison, 
are  now  daily  promulgateil  with  impunity." 

Style,  too,  has  changed,  and  poetry  strikes  a  deeper 
note. 

**NEW  CREATl'RES  FOR  OLD  (X>UNTRIE8." 

This  is  the  title  of  an  essay  on  acclimatization  of  for- 
eign siHH-ies,  What  pnigres;'.  has  lK*en  ma<le  in  England 
may  be  gathered  from  this  glimi>se  of  the  Duke  of 
Bedford's  '*  paradise  "  at  Woburn  : 

**In  the  center  of  the  scene  lies  the  big  gray  pi^liy^ 
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set  among  rolling  waves  of  park,  studded  with  ancient 
trees.  .  .  .  Axis  deer,  Japanese  deer,  Peking  deer,  red 
deer,  Caucasian  red  deer,  Virginian  deer,  and  a  mouflon 
sheep  may  be  seen  grazing  quietly  together.  .  .  .  Among 
them  stalk  gigantic  wapiti,  lords  and  masters  of  the 
mixed  multitude.  Under  the  chestnut  trees  is  a  herd 
of  black  and  white  yaks  with  their  calves,  with  thar 
and  other  wild  sheep  ;  and  close  to  the  drive  is  a  small 
herd  of  zebras,  with  a  foal  or  two." 

There  has  been  similar  success  with  birds  and  fish 
and  insects.  The  rainbow  trout  imported  from  the 
United  States  is  hailed  as  ^'the  universal  trout"  for  all 
temperate  waters.  Compared  with  British  trout,  they 
are  as  game  to  fish,  better  to  eat,  and  handsomer  to 
look  upon ;  and  they  alternate  with  it  as  regards  sear 
sons  of  spawning. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

An  appreciation  of  Byron  declares  that  it  was  through 
the  **  directness  of  his  vision  of  the  world,  and  of  his 
speech  about  it,  that  he  became  a  poet — that  he  made  a 
new  thing  of  poetry."  "His  quality  of  humanity  was 
genius  to  him,  and  stood  him  in  place  of  imagination." 

Another  writer  inquires  into  the  reason  of  the  East- 
em  empire  lasting  so  much  longer  than  the  Western, 
and  finds  it "  above  all "  in  "  the  incomparable  strength" 
of  the  situation  and  walls  of  Constantinople. 

"  A  British  School  at  Rome,"  for  tlie  study  of  classical 
and  medieval  archaeology,  is  now  being  mooted,  and 
receives  the  reviewer's  warm  support. 


THE  EDINBURGH  REVIEW. 

TWO  of  the  articles  in  the  July  Edinburgh  call  for 
separate  notice  —  those  dealing  with  Paris  in 
1900,  and  with  the  new  movement  in  art.  The  his- 
torical interest  is  uppermost  this  month. 

THE  FRENCH  IDEA  OF  NAVAL  WAR. 

Chevalier's  history  of  the  French  navy  leads  the  re- 
viewer to  insist  on  Captain  Mahan's  conclusion  that 
commerce-destroying,  as  a  plan  of  campaign  against 
England,  has  always  failed.  The  author  suspends 
judgment  as  regards  submarine  boats,  but  kindly  sum- 
marizes M.  Chevalier's  opinion  into  a  single  sentence  : 

"His  opinions  are  that  the  French  fleet  should  not 
seek  for  occasions  to  fight  pitched  battles  ;  that  squad- 
rons should  be  kept  in  readiness  to  go  to  places  where 
we  should  least  expect  their  arrival ;  and  that  our  com- 
naerce  should  be  actively  and  vigorously  harassed." 

The  general  principle  is  "to  make  war  without 
fighting." 

THE  FOUNDER  OF  PARLIAMENTARY  RULE. 

Groldwin  Smith's  "United  Kingdom"  gives  rise  to 
much  comment  and  criticism.    The  reviewer  says  : 

"  Of  all  our  kings,  the  only  one  whom  Mr.  Smith  ad- 
mires— the  only  one  who  seems  to  have  been  placed  by 
destiny  in  his  proper  sphere — is  Edward  I.  His  reign 
(he  says)  is  an  epoch  in  the  history,  not  of  England 
only,  but  of  the  world.    He  reigns  now,  through  the 


institutions  to  which  he  gave  life,  over  almost  all  Eu- 
ropean nations,  in  America,  in  Australia,  in  Japan. 
He  will  continue  to  reign,  even  if  his  special  institu- 
tions should  pass  away,  as  the  statesman  who  achieved 
a  union  of  authority  with  national  opinion.  .  .  .  He 
was  the  real  founder  of  parliamentary  government ; 
and  had  he  lived,  or  not  been  thwarted  by  the  malice 
of  fortune,  he  would,  in  all  probability,  have  been  the 
founder  of  British  union." 

TWO  LADY  NOVELISTS. 

Mary  Cholmondeley  and  Ellen  Thorneycroft  Fowler 
are  selected  as  types  of  recent  novel-writers.  The 
writer  divides  fiction  into  two  classes— the  novel  of  in- 
cident and  the  novel  of  observation  ;  the  former  com- 
mending itself  chiefiy  to  men,  the  latter  to  women. 
Miss  Cholmondeley's  chief  concern  is  plot  and  dramatic 
or  melodramatic  psychology ;  but  so  far  as  she  is  a 
satirist,  she  contributes  to  the  novel  of  manners.  But 
what  is  secondary  with  her  is  primary  with  Miss  Fow- 
ler. The  reviewer  grants  that  Miss  Fowler  is  "  really 
witty,"  but  complains  that  her  work,  while  undeniably 
witty,  is  also  undeniably  vulgar ;  "  this  continuous 
crackle  of  pretty  verbal  smartnesses  wearies  beyond 
expression."  Miss  Fowler  "  is  assured  of  a  huge  literary 
popularity" — "the  immediate  vogue  that  goes  to  the 
chronicler  of  momentary  phrases.'*  Miss  Cholmonde- 
ley's futura  is,  in  his  judgment,  more  difficult  to  fore- 
cast. "Her  work  has  a  fine  intellectual  distinction 
and  unusual  constructive  power."  The  central  object 
of  her  attack  is  in  all  her  books  "  the  mean  outgrowths 
of  religion." 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

The  article  dealing  with  the  South  African  War  and 
its  critics  reproduces  General  von  Schmeling's  confident 
predictions  of  January  14,  and  brims  over  with  exulta- 
tion at  their  falsification  by  the  subsequent  course  of 
events. 

Progress  in  Ireland  is  viewed  with  a  large  measure  of 
satisfaction,  the  writer  holding  that  the  changes  of  the 
last  thirty  or  forty  years  have  made  for  the  successful 
economic  development  of  the  country.  He  rejoices  In 
the  fact  that,  though  the  Recess  Committee  four  years 
ago  failed  to  secure  the  support  of  two-thirds  of  the 
Irish  Nationalist  members,  every  section  of  the  com- 
munity approved  the  act  which  has  given  effect  to  the 
committee's  suggestions. 

A  sketch  of  the  Knights  Templars — soldiers,  monks, 
heretics — concludes  with  words  which  may  be  com- 
mended to  those  who  exult  in  the  crushing  of  weaker 
states:  "Once  again,  as  from  many  another  chapter 
of  life,  we  may  learn  that,  if  the  vengeance  of  the 
strong  is  to  strike,  the  vengeance  of  the  weak — silent 
as  Calvary's— is  to  suffer." 

The  life  of  the  Iron  Duke  is  commended  as  an  exam- 
ple to  statesmen  who  to-day  are  tempted  to  truckle  to 
the  mob. 

The  history  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  is  held  to 
justify  that  concern  being  ranked  among  the  builders 
of  empire. 
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iHE  CONTINENTAL  REVIEWS. 


REVUE  DES  DEUX  MONDES. 

THE  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  for  July  is  quite  up 
to  its  usual  standard  of  interest  and  importance. 
We  have  noticed  elsewhere  an  interesting  letter  sent 
by  Vice-Admiral  de  Penfentenyo  to  the  editor,  and 
printed  in  the  second  July  number. 

FRANCE  AND  THE  SUPPRESSION  OF  SLAVERY. 

M.  Bonet-Maury  contributes  a  long  and  well-in- 
formed article  to  the  first  July  number  on  the  anti- 
slavery  movement  of  the  nineteenth  century  so  far  as  it 
affects  France.  The  attitude  of  mind  in  which  he  ap- 
proaches the  subject  may  be  gathered  from  his  recital 
of  the  story  of  how  the  three  black  servants  of  Living- 
stone,  after  his  death  at  Ilala,  embalmed  the  body  and 
brought  it  to  the  coast  of  Zanzibar,  after  traveling  on 
foot  for  nine  months,  and  undergoing  a  thousand  dan- 
gers and  privations.  It  was  a  signal  example  of  the 
negroes'  gratitude  ;  but  the  story  perhaps  scarcely  jus- 
tifies M.  Bonet-Maury  in  putting  the  black  race  on  an 
absolute  equality  with  the  white.  The  writer  is  justly 
indignant  at  the  various  forms  of  labor  contract  under 
which  the  reality  of  slavery  is  often  disguised.  If  at 
first  France  allowed  herself  to  be  outstripped  by  Eng- 
land in  the  anti-slavery  movement,  yet  now,  tlumks  to 
the  efforts  of  the  Due  de  Broglie,  Victor  Schoelcher, 
and  Cardinal  I^vigerie,  she  has  resumed  her  place  in 
the  van  of  freedom.  M.  Bonet-Maury  is  no  unpractical 
theorist.  Save  in  very  rare  circumstances,  he  says,  the 
complete  emancipation  of  a  slave  community  by  a 
stroke  of  the  pen  always  does  more  harm  than  good  ; 
they  must  be  prepared  and  educated  for  freedom  in  or- 
der to  be  worthy  of  it.  The  governor  of  French  Guinea 
invented  a  scheme  by  which  slaves  could  buy  their  free- 
dom by  saving  up  a  certain  sum  of  money— 200  or  300 
francs — out  of  their  wages.  The  question  of  polygamy 
is  one  of  great  importance,  and  has  naturally  divided 
the  missionaries  from  the  civil  or  military  authorities. 
M.  Bonet-Maury*s  opinion  is  that  the  safest  course  is  to 
recognixe  polygamous  marriages,  but  to  encourage  by 
every  possible  means  the  Christian,  or  monogamist, 
union. 

MUNICIPAL  SOCIALISM. 

M.  Bourdeau  has  gathered  together  some  interesting 
examples  of  practical  municipal  socialism  in  France. 
The  socialist  and  the  radical  socialist  are  in  power  in 
some  of  the  larger  towns— such  as  Lille,  Lyons,  Bor- 
deaux, and  Marseilles ;  but  EIngland  is  regarded  as  the 
Mecca  of  mimicipal  socialism,  her  municipalities  being 
more  directly  under  the  influence  of  the  working-class 
vote  than  Parliament  itself ;  for,  in  parliamentary  elec- 
tions, the  issues  are  confused  by  questions  of  Imperial 
politics.  A  tribute  is  paid  to  Mr.  Chamberlain^s  mu- 
nicipal activity  in  Birmingham ;  but  Glasgow  is  de- 
servedly held  up  as  the  most  conspicuous  example  of 
municipal  socialism  in  operation.  The  story  is  told  of 
a  municipal  cooncilor  of  Glasgow  who  was  astonished 
to  read  in  a  book  that  his  municipality  was  a  socialist 
body.  He  had  never  thought  of  it  in  that  light ;  he  had 
only  intended  to  take  the  steps  which  seemed  to  offer 
the  best  means  of  assuriiig  the  moral  and  material  wel- 
fare of  tlie  oommuiUty. 


OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Among  other  articles  may  be  mentioned  an  ent< 
ing  travel  article  by  Mme.  Isabelle  Massieu,  dese 
her  journey  across  Indo-China  ;  and  a  paper  by 
Pierre  de  Coubertin,  on  "  The  Psychology  of  Spoi 


REVUE  DE  PARIS. 

THE  Revue  de  Paris  keeps  its  place  as  by  £ 
most  vital  and  the  most  interesting  of  the 
great  French  monthly  reviews.  While  cosmop 
as  regards  its  choice  of  fiction — Annunzio's  mu< 
cussed  novel  "Fire "  has  just  appeared  in  its  pag< 
contents  have  become  typical  of  the  best  F 
thought,  and  its  editors  evidently  aim  at  makii 
contents  of  each  number  as  varied  and  as  brig 
possible.  We  have  noticed  M.  Luchaire's  curiou 
cle  on  "Relics  and  Their  Cult"— a  subject  whi 
perhaps,  at  the  present  moment  more  interest! 
this  country  than  it  is  in  France,  where  the  vene 
of  relics,  holy  images,  and  so  on  is  taken  as  a  mat 
course. 

THE  PRINCE  DE  JOINVILLE. 

Of  particular  interest  to  those  who  would  fa 
France  a  monarchy,  and  who  have  made  any  stc 
M.  LaugePs  admirable  appreciation  of  the  late  1 
de  Joinville,  who  was  for  so  long  the  last  survivii 
of  Louis  Philippe,  and  in  whose  person  were  cei 
the  memories  of  the  traditions  left  by  the  last  F 
king  and  queen.  Nowadays  it  is  hard  for  us  to  i 
Paris  with  its  own  patriarchal  court ;  for  Loul 
lippe  and  Marie  Amalie  were,  like  the  Queen  and  ] 
Albert.,  the  parents  of  nine  children,  and  theirs 
very  happy  and  united  family  life,  which  could  n 
have  its  ennobling  influence  on  the  country  at  lai 
well  as  on  the  princes  and  princesses  whose  fate 
to  grow  up  in  such  a  court.  The  Prince  de  Joi 
was  the  sailor  of  the  family,  and  for  many  yei 
really  lived  on  the  sea,  first  in  one  French  mann 
and  then  in  another ;  and  it  was  as  commander 
Belle-Poule  that  he  brought  back  to  France  t 
mains  of  Napoleon  from  St.  Helena.  In  1848  th 
d^Aumale  and  the  Prince  de  Joinville  were  in  A 
and  when  they  there  learned  that  their  fathe 
deposed  and  had  to  fiy  the  country,  putting  patr 
before  personal  ambition,  they  made  no  atten 
bring  to  their  side  that  portion  of  the  French  ani 
of  the  French  navy  in  Algerine  waters.  Instead 
left  the  colony  very  quietly  and  joined  their  un 
nate  parents  in  England,  and  there  many  3^ean 
prince's  later  life  were  spent,  although  he  liv« 
some  time  in  America  with  his  two  nephew 
Comte  de  Paris  and  the  Due  de  Chartres,  who  i 
with  the  North  in  the  great  War  of  Secession, 
the  Franco-Prussian  War,  the  Prince  de  Joinvil 
able  to  once  more  live  in  France,  and  M.  LaogePs 
sketch — in  which  not  once  is  mentioned  the  Thau 
leans — ^makes  even  the  <;asual  reader  realise  al 
France  lost  in  losing  her  monarchical  ideals; 
Napoleonic  figure,  either  in  the  past  or  in  the  pi 
is  clothed  with  the  remarkable  grandeur  and  a^ 
gation  of  this  son  of  Louis  Philippe 
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THE  BIRTHPLACE  OF  ENGLISH  SPORTS. 

M.  Jasserand,  who  has  written  so  admirably  on  me- 
dieval England  as  well  as  on  medieval  France,  con- 
tinues in  both  numbers  of  the  Revue  his  account  of  the 
sports  and  physical  exercises  of  old  France  ;  and  as  we 
read  his  descriptions  of  the  great  wolf  and  stag  hunts, 
of  the  village  games,  and  of  the  many  forms  of  physical 
exercise  followed  with  zest  by  the  great  nobles,  it 
seems  almost  incredible  that  the  modern  Frenchman 
has  to  go  for  his  outdoor  games  to  Great  Britain.  As 
an  actual  fact,  most  so-called  national  British  sports 
seem  to  have  first  come  from  the  other  side  of  the 
Channel,  notably  football — known  even  in  St.  Louis  as 
je^trdesoule,  or  sole — the  game  of  bowls  (there  are  few 
French  castles  without  a  bowling-alley),  tennis,  as 
opposed  to  lawn-tennis,  and  croquet ;  indeed,  cricket 
would  seem  the  only  outdoor  game  that  can  claim  to 
be  wholly  of  English  manufacture. 

A  FRENCH  EXPLORER. 

At  the  present  moment  very  interesting  is  M.  Fran- 
Qois'  account  of  a  journey  from  Canton  to  Yun-nan-Sen. 
The  writer  was  French  consul  at  Ldng-Tch6ou  in 
1896-98,  at  the  end  of  which  latter  year  he  was  commis- 
sioned by  M.  Delcass6  to  inquire  into  the  commercial 
and  economic  state  of  certain  provinces  of  Tonkin,  or 
French  China.  Whenever  it  was  possible  he  traveled 
by  water  in  a  Chinese  junk,  and  though  the  country 
was  supposed  to  be  at  peace,  he  thought  it  wiser  to  pro- 
vide his  boat  with  port-holes,  each  containing  a  minia- 
ture cannon,  Among  his  Chinese  employees  was  a  cer- 
tain Tong,  who,  in  his  spare  time,  devoted  himself  to 
watching  for  favorite  sites  for  graves.  He  made  care- 
ful notes  of  any  that  occurred,  and  on  his  return  home 
was  able  to  sell  his  information  for  a  considerable  sum  ; 
for  the  Chinaman  considers  that  his  own  good  fortune 
may  depend  on  where  he  buries  his  near  relations,  be- 
ginning with  his  father  and  mother,  who  may  count  as 
ancestors.  M.  Franyois,  who  writes  with  a  greater 
sense  of  humor  than  is  usual  with  a  French  traveler, 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  badly  treated,  and  some  of 
the  observations  he  was  able  to  make  are  really  curious. 
It  is  quite  clear  that  he  does  not  much  believe  in  the 
opening  up  of  China  to  Europeans  ;  on  the  other  hand, 
he  considers  that  Europe  may  be  very  glad  ultimately 
to  adopt  the  Chinese  as  a  servile  race,  for  he  considers 
that  they  make  admirable  servants.  "  When  a  foreigner 
is  in  China  he  must  cultivate  any  mesmeric  power  with 
which  he  may  be  endowed  ;  sometimes  one's  only  chance 
is  to  boldly  walk  forward  right  into  the  middle  of  a 
Chinese  mob.  The  Chinaman  is  incapable  of  cohesion  ; 
in  a  mob  each  man  fights  for  himself,  each  is  fearful  of 
death.  Always  remember,  in  a  Chinese  crowd,  that  you 
are  dealing  with  each  individual  separately."  This  ad- 
vice reads  curiously  in  the  light  of  late  events  ;  but  it 
must  be  admitted  that  it  also  seems  to  be  the  experience 
of  other  European  travelers  in  China. 

ALSACE-LORRAINE. 

The  two  political  articles  dealing,  the  one  with  the 
Human  question  of  1862 — which  obtains  a  certain  gen- 
uine value  owing  to  its  having  been  written  by  the 
M.  Thouvenel  who  was  at  that  time  one  of  Napoleon 
lll.'s  trusted  ministers — and  an  even  less  topical  ac- 
count of  the  relations  which  existed  from  the  year  1648 
to  1871  between  Alsace  and  France,  by  M.  Pfister.  The 
writer  attempts  to  prove  that  when  what  is  now  the 
Gtorman  province  passed  into  French  hands,  the  tract 


of  country,  though  g^ven  one  name,  was  really  made 
up  of  a  number  of  ecclesiastical  properties,  of  princi- 
palities, of  free  burghs,  and  of  tiny  states,  and  that 
these  gradually  became  merged  in  one  another  and 
formed,  under  the  wise  rule  of  France,  a  happy  and 
contented  province  enjoying  the  same  rights  as  any 
other,  and  after  the  Revolution  sharing  in  the  great 
ideals  of  fraternity  and  ju.stice  which  then  swept  like 
a  wave  over  the  whole  of  the  country.  "The  West- 
phalian  treaty  gave  to  France  a  series  of  states  lacking 
cohesion  and  united  aspirations;  the  Treaty  of  Frankfort 
withdrew  from  her  a  united  province  endowed  with  a 
soul.  The  language  may  have  remained  Grerman,  but 
the  soul  was,  and  is,  French ;  and  this  is  why  Alsace 
still  remembers  and  will  never  forget.'' 


NOUVELLE  REVUE. 

WE  have  noticed  elsewhere  M.  de  Pouvourville's 
instructive  article  on  the  Boxers,  in  the  first 
July  number  of  the  NouvcUe  Revue. 

JAPAN. 

In  the  second  July  number,  M.  Regamey  writes  a 
very  interesting  paper  on  Japan,  illustrated  with  some 
graphic  pictures.  Japan  has  been  overrun  by  engineers 
of  various  nationalities.  Indifferent  to  the  beauties  of 
nature  and  eager  only  to  exploit  the  country,  while  at 
the  same  time  disposed  to  treat  the  Japanese  as  inferior 
beings,  they  mistook  the  calm  gentleness  characteristic 
of  the  Japanese  for  timidity,  and  were  surprised  and 
even  scandalized  when  the  race  which  they  despised 
revealed  an  unsuspected  energy  which  destroyed  their 
best-laid  plans.  M.  Regamey  considers  that  the  events 
which  followed  the  Chino-Japanese  War,  in  which 
France  shared  to  some  extent  in  the  odium  which  Rus- 
sia incurred  among  the  Japanese,  have  fallen  out  to 
the  commercial  advantage  of  England. 

THE  WAR  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

Captain  Gilbert  continues  his  ably  written  articles  on 
the  Boer  War,  taking  the  story  of  the  military  opera- 
tions down  to  the  middle  of  December  last.  Captain 
Gilbert  notes  that  the  action  of  General  Buller  in  order- 
ing that  officers  should  not  wear  the  distinctive  tokens 
of  their  rank  lest  they  should  attract  the  special  fire  of 
the  enemy  had  a  great  effect  in  keeping  down  the  seri- 
ous losses  among  the  commissioned  ranks.  Captain 
Gilbert  also  notes  that  the  hospital  service  of  the  Brit- 
ish appeared,  considering  the  circumstances,  to  be  ad- 
mirably organized  ;  though  it  is  not  quite  clear  whether 
he  is  speaking  generally,  or  only  of  the  arrangements 
made  after  the  battle  of  Belmont. 


REVUE  DES  REVUES. 

THE  July  numbers  of  this  magazine  being  some- 
what less  international  than  usual,  are  less  inter- 
esting to  American  readers.  Purely  international, 
however,  is  the  idea  of  an  American  national  institute, 
recently  founded  in  Paris,  thanks  to  the  efforts  of  an 
American  lady,  Miss  Smedley,  and  opened  with  a 
speech  from  M.  SuUy-Prudhomme,  the  full  text  of 
which  forms  an  article  in  the  first  July  number.  The 
idea  of  the  institute  is  to  facilitate  social  intercourse 
and  exchange  of  ideas  between  the  United  States  and 
France. 

M.  Paul  d'Estrde,  in  two  long  and  rather  scandalous 
articles,  entitled  *'The  End  of  a  Society,"  describes  the 
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State  of  higher  Parisian  society  under  Louis  XY.,  quot- 
ing largely  from  the  reports  of  the  then  head  of  the 
police  force ;  reports  carefully  drawn  up,  we  are  told, 
to  feed  the  royal  appetite  for  "anecdotes  galantes." 

M.  Greorges  Pellissier  discusses  "The  Politician  in 
Modem  French  Literature,"  in  which,  he  assures  us,  no 
one  is  so  unjustly  treated  as  the  politician.  In  almost 
all  novels  and  plays  in  which  a  politician  appears,  he  is 
represented  either  as  consumed  with  ambition  or  as  a 
rogue.  Even  if  he  was  honest  before  entering  political 
life,  when  once  he  is  there  he  has  no  choice  but  to  be- 
come corrupt  and  abominable. 

M.  Rosny  reviews  Mme.  C16mence  Royer's  new  book 
on  "  The  Constitution  of  the  World."  In  the  present 
state  of  scientific  knowledge,  matter  appears  inexplica- 
ble and  to  elude  us  if  we  seek  it ;  but  Mme.  Royer  has 
persisted  in  not  allowing  it  to  elude  her.  She  supposes 
that  there  are  atoms  impenetrable,  individual,  and 
eternal,  not  solid,  but  gaseous.  Matter  is  made  solid  or 
liquid  by  variations  in  the  pressure  brought  to  bear  on 
it ;  gas  under  pressure  gives  the  idea  of  a  solid.  On 
this  hypothesis  the  writer  has  built  up  a  marvelous  and 
original  theory  of  the  universe. 

There  are  two  other  scientific  articles  by  Dr.  Caze, 
one  of  which,  on  "Therapeutics  of  the  Future,"  deals 
with  three  new  healing  agents — cold,  heat,  and  elec- 
tricity. By  the  application  of  extreme  cold,  cases  even 
of  cancer  are  said  to  have  been  cured.  Where  an  oper- 
ation used  to  be  performed,  the  patient  is  now  plunged 
into  a  temperature  of  110'^  below  zero.  This  is  also 
sufficient  to  destroy  all  microscopic  life,  and  Dr.  Caze 
hopes  that  science  will  greatly  benefit  by  the  discovery 
of  the  uses  of  extreme  cold.  A  celebrated  New  York 
physician.  Dr.  Sprague,  has  discovered  that  such  affec- 
tions as  rheumatism,  gout,  and  sciatica  can  be  benefited 
by  the  application  of  intense  heat.  He  has,  accordingly, 
been  experimenting  as  to  what  was  the  highest  tem- 
perature which  a  human  being  could  endure,  and  found 
that  400^  F.  (100<^  above  tha  boiling-point  of  water)  could 
be  borne  without  harm,  and  even  with  great  benefit,  by 
a  girl  suffering  from  acute  rheumatism. 

Dr.  Caze  has  also  an  article  on  the  "  Genesis  of  Liquid 
Air,"  in  which,  among  other  strange  things,  he  shows 
that  the  boiling  of  water  is  really  a  form  of  its  getting 
colder. 

An  Italian  marquis,  secretary  to  his  embassy  in 
Paris,  writes  on  the  little  Italian  boys  who  sell  plaster 
images  about  the  streets.  They  have  hitherto  carried 
on  their  trade  without  the  least  regard  to  the  laws  of 
copyright;  and  as  French  sculptors,  imagining  that 
they  are  being  harmed  by  these  itinerant  venders  who 
copy  their  works  when  and  where  they  like,  are  asking 
for  government  protection,  we  m&y  not  see  the  little 
imagoHsellers  much  longer— at  any  rate,  in  the  Paris 
streets. 


THE  NEW  ITALIAN  REVIEW. 

WE  have  to  congratulate  Signora  Salazar  upon  the 
success  which  has  at  last  crowned  her  efforts  to 
establish  an  Italian  review  in  the  English  language. 
The  first  number  of  the  Italian  Review ,  a  monthly, 
published  at  51,  Via  Castelfidardo,  Rome,  is  a  very  ex- 
cellent periodical.  Sienkewicz  declares  that  every  man 
has  two  countries :  the  one  is  that  in  which  he  was  bom, 


and  the  other  is  Italy.  "  Faith,  science,  and,  in  short, 
all  culture  and  spiritual  life,  have  come  from  Italy ; 
thus  every  one  must  feel  that  he  is  in  a  sense  a  grand- 
child of  hers."  But  although  there  is  no  cultured  home 
where  books,  prints,  paintings,  statues,  or  photographs 
from  Italy  do  not  remind  us  of  our  indebtedness  to  that 
country,  very  little  is  known  about  its  modern  life  and 
the  remarkable  progress  in  its  intellectual,  industrial, 
and  agricultural  development.  The  aim  of  the  Italian 
Review  is  to  furnish  a  complete  knowledge  of  modem 
Italian  life  in  all  its  different  branches.  By  creating  a 
knowledge  of  modern  Italian  life,  it  hopes  to  achieve 
many  good  results.  It  aims  at  establishing  direct  com- 
munication between  producers  and  consumers  by  de- 
veloping Italian  art  and  industry,  and  by  keeping  edu- 
cated men  throughout  the  world  au  courant  with  the 
progress  of  one  of  the  most  interesting  nations  of  the 
world.  It  promises  a  complete  review  of  Italian  reviews 
and  Italian  new  books.  It  undertakes  to  supply  prac- 
tical information  on  all  subjects  which  are  of  impor- 
tance to  English  or  American  visitors  to  the  Peninsula. 

The  first  number,  which  opens  ipvith  the  editorial 
programme,  contains  more  than  a  dozen  articles,  which 
give  good  promise  for  future  usefulness.  "An  Italian 
Deputy"  gives  a  very  hopeful  account  of  the  present 
economical  and  political  condition  of  Italy.  Violet 
Fane  (Lady  Currie)  contributes  a  charming  poem,  en- 
titled "In  a  Roman  Garden."  The  general  director  of 
antiquities  and  fine  arts  explains  his  aspirations  of 
bringing  about  a  movement  whereby  a  new  Italian  ar- 
tistic youth  may  spring  up.  Signora  Salazar  gives  a  very 
gratifying  account  of  woman's  progress  in  Italy,  which 
illustrates,  among  other  things,  how  great  an  incentive 
to  progress  in  this  direction  has  been  given  by  the 
International  Council  of  Women.  Signora  Salazar  prom- 
ises a  series  of  articles  upon  women's  work,  and  main- 
tains that  women  in  Italy  are  fast  rising  to  an  apprecia- 
tion of  their  duties,  patriotic  and  social.  Professor 
Count  Angelo  de  Gubernatis  writes  on  the  "Literary 
Movement  in  Italy  from  1860  to  the  Present  Day." 
There  are  papers  also  on  the  last  years  of  Italian  art 
and  the  last  years  of  Italian  opera.  There  is  an  inter- 
esting account  of  the  revival  of  Italian  agriculture  in 
South  Italy,  and  the  general  director  of  the  excavations 
in  the  Roman  Forum  describes  the  results  of  the  new 
explorations  in  the  Vesta  temple. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  Italian  reviews  noticed : 
The  Nuova  Antologia  (7,  San  Vitale,  Rome),  the  Po- 
litical and  Literary  Review  (Rome),  the  Journal  of 
Economists  (Palazzo  Orsini,  Monte  Savello,  Rome),  the 
Naval  League  (Spezia),  the  Military  Italian  Review 
(Voghera,  Rome),  Colonial  Italy  (Rome),  the  Italian 
Review  of  Sociology  (Fratelli  Bocca  editori,  Rome), 
Vittoria  Colonna  (Naples),  Literary  Rome  (Rome), 
Cosmos  Catholicus  (Rome),  the  Catholic  Patriciate 
(Rome),  the  Youri^  Ladies'  Review  (Rome),  the  Illus- 
trated Stage  (Via  Fra  Domenico,  Florence),  the  Mod- 
em Review  of  Culture  (Via  E  Poggi  il,  Florence), 
the  Social  Culture  (Rome),  the  Illustrated  Musical 
Chronicle  (Voghera,  Rome),  the  Scholastic  Review 
(Bemporad,  Florence),  the  Economist  (Florence),  Fle- 
grea  (Naples). 

Altogether,  the  Italian  Review  is  a  highly  creditable 
publication.  How  long  shall  we  have  to  wait  before  a 
similar  review  is  published  in  English  in  France  t 
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ROOSEVELT  AS  A  MAN  OF  LETTERS.* 


HIS  practical  contributions  to  the  work  of  the  city, 
the  State,  and  the  nation  are  fairly  well  known  ; 
but  what  is  not  so  widely  understood  is,  that,  in  addition 
to  being  a  man  of  affairs,  Governor  Roosevelt  has  made 
some  most  distinctive  and  important  contributions  to 
the  literature  of  his  country.  Some  ancient  philoso- 
pher has  remarked  that  ''a  man  is  the  sum  of  his 
thoughts."  This  may  possibly  be  true,  if  we  consider 
only  the  relations  of  a  man  with  himself.  No  man's 
life,  however,  as  lived  under  present  conditions,  is  con- 
fined to  himself.  As  far  as  the  community  is  concerned, 
a  man  may  more  properly  be  described  as  "  the  sum  of 
his  actions  and  of  his  utterances."  It  is  by  these  that 
he  is  known  to  the  men  of  his  own  generation  ;  and  it  is 
by  the  utterances,  as  far  as  tliese  take  the  shape  of  per 
manent  literature,  that  his  reputation  is  handed  on  to 
later  generations. 

The  literary  undertakings  of  Governor  Roosevelt  are 
almost  as  various  in  their  character  as  have  been  his 
official  services.  His  first  publication,  made  when  he 
was  but  twenty-six  years  of  a^e,  was  devoted  to  an  im- 
portant division  of  the  history  of  his  country — the  rec- 
ord of  the  Naval  War  of  1812-15.  This  book  represents 
the  result  of  sober  and  conscientious  historical  investi- 
gations. Accepted  as  an  authority  at  the  time  of  its 
first  publication,  the  "Naval  War"  has  held  its  posi- 
tion since  as  authoritative  history.  On  the  strength  of 
the  reputation  thus  secured  for  his  knowledge  of  naval 
matters,  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  been  requested  to  contribute 
to  an  English  naval  encyclopajdia  the  paper  on  this 
particular  naval  war. 

WRITINGS  ABOUT  THE  WEST  AND  ITS  HISTORy. 

In  connection  with  his  personal  experiences  as  a 
ranchman  in  the  Northwest  and  as  a  hunter  through- 
out the  whole  Rocky  Mountain  region,  he  found  him- 
self interested,  during  the  years  between  1885  and  1895, 
in  putting  into  print  various  descriptions  oT  a  ranch- 
man's life  and  of  a  hunter's  life  in  our  Western  territory. 
The  most  important  of  these  papers  liave  lx?en  published 
in  two  volumes,  entitled,  respectively,  "  Hunting  Trips 
of  a  Ranchman  "  and  "The  Wilderness  Hunter."  These 
books  are  much  more  than  mere  sketches  of  personal 
exj)erience8  ;  they  descril)e  conditions  which  are  rap- 
idly passing  away,  and  they  present  a  valuable  record 
of  the  large  game  of  this  territory  which  is  already 
nearly  extinct. 

Mr.  Roosevelt's  interest  in  the  territory  of  the  West 
was  not,  however,  limited  to  that  of  the  rancher  and 
hunter.    He  conceived  the  plan  of  recording  the  history 


♦The  Sagamore  Series.  The  Works  of  Theodore  Roose- 
velt. In  15  volumes.  Cloth,  per  volume,  50  cents,  paper, 25 
cents.    New  York :  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

Mr.  Putnam,  who  was  Governor  Roosevelt's  first  pub- 
lisher and  has  long  been  familiar  with  his  client's  literary 
work  and  methods,  contributes  this  brief  survey  of  the  Vice- 
Presidential  candidate's  activities  as  a  man  of  letters  at  the 
request  of  the  editor  of  the  Review  of  Reviews. 


of  the  territory  and  of  its  organization  into  the  com- 
munities which  later  became  States — a  history  which 
should  continue  for  the  territory  of  the  Middle  West 
and  of  the  Southwest  the  annals  which  had  been  so 
eloquently  presented  by  Mr.  Parkman  for  the  region  of 
the  Northwest.  In  the  four  volumes  issued  under  the 
title  of  "  The  Winning  of  the  West,"  Mr.  Roosevelt  has 
brought  the  history  of  this  territory,  and  of  the  begin- 
nings of  the  great  States  which  were  carved  out  of  this 
territory,  down  to  the  close  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion. It  is  to  be  hoped  that  his  future  official  responsi- 
bilities, however  important  and  absorbing,  may  still 
leave  time  for  the  continuation  of  this  history,  accord- 
ing to  the  original  plan,  down  to  the  close  of  the  Mexi- 
can War,  in  1847,  a  date  at  which  was  completed  the 
additions  of  American  territory  in  the  Southwest. 

POLITICAL  ESSAYS. 

The  "Winning  of  the  West"  volumes  were  followed 
by  the  publication  of  a  series  of  papers  giving  the 
results  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  experiences  as  an  office- 
holder and  administrator.  With  these  papers  are  in- 
cluded certain  essays  of  a  more  general  character, 
which  set  forth  his  ideals  of  American  citizenship. 
The  volume  includes  an  account  of  practical  work  in 
the  cause  of  civil-service  reform,  the  personal  expe- 
riences of  the  author  in  the  administration  of  the 
New  York  police  force,  and  studies  of  phases  of  State 
legislation  and  machine  politics  in  New  York  City. 
It  also  includes  papers  on  such  general  topics  as  "True 
Americanism,"  "American  Ideals,"  and  "National  Life 
and  Character."  There  is,  finally,  to  be  found  in  the 
volume  a  paper  written  in  1896  which  possesses  at  this 
time  a  very  direct  and  personal  interest.  It  is  a  study 
of  the  office  of  the  Vice-Presidency,  and  of  the  rela- 
tions of  the  Vice-President  to  the  national  Govern- 
ment, and  was  originally  contributed  to  the  Review 
OF  Reviews  (vol.  xiv,  page  289). 

His  latest  literary  production  presents  an  account  of 
the  organization  of  the  cavalry  regiment  which  came 
to  be  known  as  the  "Rough  Riders,"  and  of  the  brief 
but  stirring  campaign  in  Cuba,  in  which  the  Rough 
Riders,  comprising  in  almost  equal  proportions  repre- 
sentatives of  the  far  Western  territory  with  which  the 
Colonel  was  so  familiar,  and  representatives  of  the 
social  circles  in  the  East,  in  which  the  Colonel  was 
naturally  also  intimate,  played  a  most  creditable  part. 
The  book  has  value  not  merely  as  a  stirring  dramatic 
account  of  campaigning,  but  for  the  practical  sugges- 
tions submitted  in  regard  to  the  use,  as  a  fighting  force, 
of  American  volunteers.  It  constitutes  also  a  valuable 
addition  to  our  knowledge  of  the  methods  of  thought 
and  methods  of  action  of  the  writer,  who  had  left  an 
administrative  office  in  Washington  for  active  service 
in  the  field. 

It  is  not  often  that  the  candidate  for  any  great  office 
can  be  tested  not  only  by  the  methods  in  which  he  has 
administered  previous  positions  of  trust,  but  by  his 
own  theories,  experiences,  and  conclusions,  placed  de- 
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liberately  on  record  for  the  information  of  his  fellow- 
citizens.  Mr.  Roosevelt  will  stand  both  tests.  His 
theories  are  carefully  thought  out,  and  his  practical 
work  and  services  will  also  stand  the  fullest  and  closest 
investigation.  His  fellow-citizens  may,  from  time  to 
time,  disagree  with  one  conclusion  or  another.  They 
may,  however,  feel  assured  that  these  conclusions  have 


been  deliberately  arrived  at  by  a  man  of  exceptional 
straightforwardness  of  character  and  integrity  of  pur- 
pose, and  that  in  arriving  at  them  the  author  has  had 
a  very  much  larger  opportunity  of  putting  his  theories 
to  a  practical  test  than  is  often  given  to  a  writer  on 
ideals  of  citizenship. 

George  Haven  Putnam. 


NEW  BOOKS  ON  CHINA.* 


MR.  COLQUHOUN  has  become  known  chiefly 
through  his  work,  "China  in  Transformation," 
as  one  of  the  few  authorities  on  the  Oriental  situation  and 
the  factors  behind  it  who  writes  from  a  first-hand  knowl- 
edge and  a  scientific  study  of  China  and  the  East.  Mr. 
Colquhoun's  new  volume  is  written  after  and  largely 
from  the  inspiration  of  a  remarkable  overland  journey 
of  7,000  miles  made  by  him  from  Moscow  to  Peking. 
From  Moscow  to  Irkutsk  Mr.  Colquhoun  traveled  by 
rail.  Leaving  the  uncompleted  Trans-Siberian  Railway 
at  the  latter  point,  he  proceeded  by  the  most  varied 
methods  of  conveyance  to  eastern  China,  the  expedition 
occupying  seven  months.  But  it  is  not  by  any  means 
only  this  adventurous  tour  of  investigation  which  fits 
Mr.  Colquhoun  to  write  of  Oriental  subjects.  For 
twenty  years  he  has  been  a  British  commissioner  in 
Burma  and  elsewhere,  and  correspondent  of  the  London 
Times  at  Tongking.  *'  Overland  to  China"  deals  with 
both  the  political  and  physical  aspects  of  Siberia,  Mon- 
golia, Manchuria,  and  China  proper. 

RUSSIA'S  DETERMINED  ADVANCE. 

Mr.  Colquhoun  begins  by  tracing  the  history  of  the 
Russian  occupancy  of  Siberia  from  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, and  gives  a  most  readable  and  valuable  account 
of  the  peoples  and  countries,  their  customs  and  re- 
sources, which  are  most  concerned  in  the  present  over- 
whelming Eastern  crisis.  With  most  Englishmen,  Mr. 
Colquhoun  believes  in  the  steady  and  determined  ad- 
vance of  Russia  to  the  East,  and  that  this  advance  will 
not  be  halted  short  of  the  Yellow  Sea,  unless  British  in- 
fluence, with  the  aid  of  Japan  and  the  United  States, 
are  brought  to  bear  with  a  much  firmer  diplomacy 
than  has  been  employed  so  far  to  the  task  of  circum- 
scribing the  aggressions  of  the  Muscovites.  The  great 
landmark  in  the  Eastern  aggressions  of  Russia  Mr. 
Colquhoun  places  in  the  seizure  of  the  Amur  by  Russia 
under  the  leadership  of  Mouraviev  in  1857.  "This 
marked,"  says  Mr.  Colquhoun,  "  an  epoch  in  the  history 
of  Asia.  A  vast  tract  of  fertile,  virgin  country  was 
gained  for  Russian  agriculture,  the  value  of  which  was 
much  enhanced  by  the  means  of  transport  at  its  very 
door.  Politically,  command  of  the  Amur  assured  to 
Russia  eventual  control  of  the  rich  Province  of  Man- 
churia,—the  cradle  of  the  reigning  dynasty  of  China,— 
and  enabled  hen  by  a  blow  at  the  nerve-centers  to  para- 

♦  Overland  to  China.  By  Archibald  R.  Colquhoun.  8vo, 
pp.465.    New  York.  Harper  &  Brothers.    $3. 

The  Crisis  in  China.  By  George  B.  Smyth,  Gilbert  Reid, 
Charles  Johnston,  John  Barrett,  Robert  E.  Lewis,  Archibald 
R.  Colquhoun,  M.  Mlkhailoff,  Lord  Charles  Beresford,  Wu 
Ting  Fang,  Demetrius  C.  Boulger,  James  H.  Wilson,  and  Sir 
Charles  W.  Dilke.  12mo,  pp.  271.  New  York:  Harper  & 
Brothers.   |1. 

China,  the  Long-Llved  Empire.  By  Eliza  Ruhamah  Scld- 
more.  8vo,  pp.  466.  New  York:  The  Century  Company. 
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lyze  at  her  pleasure  the  huge  organism  known  as  the 
Chinese  empire."  Mr.  Colquhoun  divides  his  volume 
into  divisions,  dealing  with  "  Siberia,"  "  Peking,"  "  Man- 
churia," "Eastern  Mongolia,"  "TheYangtse  Valley," 
*'  Southwest  China,"  and  '*  Tongking."  After  his  study 
of  the  ground  in  which  the  great  drama  of  the  East  is  now 
approaching  its  d&nouement^  Mr.  Colquhoun  concludes 
that  the  interests  of  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain,  and  to  a  large  extent  of  Japan,  are  mainly 
identical,  to  keep  as  much  as  possible  of  what  remains 
of  China  as  an  open  market.  He  thinks  that  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States  will  each  find  it  to  their 
advantage  to  move  with  active  diplomatic  cooperation, 
and  he  calls  on  the  British  Government  to  take  the  firm 
and  strong  attitude  which  alone  will  enable  Japan  and 
the  United  States  to  join  her  in  coming  to  terms  with 
Russia.  He  believes  Germany  will  and  must  maintain 
a  good  understanding  with  Russia,  and  that  these  two 
nations  will  continue  their  present  abnormal  efforts  to 
become  sea-powers  on  a  scale  which  will  enable  them 
to  deal  with  Great  Britain. 

THE  GOAL  OF  MUSCOVITE  AGGRESSION. 

'*  The  year  1902,  or  1903  at  latest,  will  see  European 
Russia  connected  by  the  iron  road  with  Vladivostok 
and  Port  Arthur  ;  and  the  New  Siberia,  which  must  be 
held  to  include  Manchuria,  will  have  fully  entered  on 
its  great  career  as  the  coming  country  of  the  twentieth 
century.  Russia  will  be  enabled  to  prosecute  her  plan; 
Korea  and  northern  China  will  be  acquired,  and  grad- 
ually, step  by  step,  by  means  of  railways  (favored  al- 
ways by  France  in  the  south,  and  probably,  covertly,  if 
not  openly,  by  Germany  in  the  north),  she  will  extend 
her  influence  southward  until  the  Yangtse  is  reached, 
and  there  a  connection  made  with  the  sphere  of  French 
Influence. 

"Russia,  whose  strength  has  hitherto  been  entirely 
on  land,  now  aspires  to  be  a  sea-power.  And  in  Maiir 
churia  she  has  got  coast,  coal,  and  a  maritime  popula- 
tion—excellent material  for  making  sailors ;  and  her 
presence  on  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  the  Chinese  Sea  must 
give  a  great  impetus  to  the  aspiration  for  a  navy.  It 
may  be  taken  for  granted  that,  having  got  so  much, 
she  will  want  more— ports  in  other  quarters,  in  many 
quarters,  of  the  globe. 

"  Russia  once  on  the  Upper  Yangtse  would  involve 
a  second,  an  eastern,  Indian  frontier  problem  for  Britain 
of  an  infinitely  more  serious  character  than  the  western; 
for  the  utilization  of  the  greater  part  of  the  resources 
of  China  would  mean  Russia  hanging  over  India  on  the 
northeast,  as  she  is  now  on  the  northwest,  by  sheer 
weight  able  to  shake  to  its  foundations  the  British  rule 
in  India.  And  in  the  far  East  she  would  be  supported 
by  European  allies. 

**  Orientals  instinctively  divine  weakness,  and  the 
Chinese  already  turn  to  Russia,  the  rising  power*    In 
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their  view,  Russia  moves  steadily  forward,  never  turn- 
ing aside  ;  always  keeps  her  promises  and  fulfills  her 
threats  ;  devotes  her  energies  to  a  steady  advance,  and 
does  not  waste  time  in  talking.  Britain,  they  say, 
tali^  loudly  of  her  rights,  but  is  unable  to  enforce 
them  ;  and,  while  showing  keen  displeasure  at  Russians 
advance,  has  been  unable  to  check  it  in  the  least  de- 
gree, and  is  not  prepared  to  stand  to  her  word  where 
her  northern  rival  is  concerned.  In  diplomatic  mat- 
ters Russia  lays  down  the  law  which  England  submis- 
sively accepts,  and  the  Celestial  looks  upon  Talienwan, 
Port  Arthur,  the  Newchwang  Railroad  loan,  and  the 
Peking-Hankau  Railroad  as  eloquent  examples  of  the 
way  in  which  Britain  constantly  challenges  Russia,  and 
then  gives  way.  Finally,  they  consider  that  Russia, 
because  of  her  superior  knowledge  of  facts  and  circum- 
stances, and  her  singleness  of  purpose,  is  better  equipped 
for  the  contest  than  Britain,  who  is  conscious  of  her  in- 
feriority." 

The  volume  is  usefully  equipped  with  a  number  of 
comprehensive  maps  and  diagrams,  as  well  as  with  nu- 
merous descriptive  woodcuts,  and  furnisher  a  very 
valuable  and  timely  addition  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
Orient. 

"  The  Crisis  in  China  "  is  a  volume  made  up  of  a  dozen 
articles  on  the  Chinese  situation  which  have  been  le- 
cently  published  in  the  North  American  Review^  and 
is  designed  to  furnish  from  the  pen  of  as  many  experts 
an  exposition  of  the  present  situation,  its  causes  and  its 
results. 

CAUSES  OF  THE  BOXBR  INSURRECTION. 

The  volume  opens  with  an  analysis  of  the  crisis  of 
anti-foreign  feeling  in  China  written  by  Mr.  George  B. 
Smyth,  President  of  the  Anglo-China  College  at  Foo- 
chow,  Mr.  Smyth  taking  the  ground  that  while  there 
has  been  some  irritation  on  the  score  of  the  mission's 
prerogatives,  and  of  isolated  clashes  between  Chinese 
and  Europeans, — the  great  and  underlying  reason  for 
the  Boxer  insurrection  is  the  awakening  of  the  Chinese 
mind  to  the  tremendous  deprivations  of  territory  by  Eu 
rope,  and  to  the  cool  discussions  of  the  dismemberment 
of  the  empire  indulged  in  by  the  foreign  press.  Mr. 
Smyth  says  the  people  are  humiliated  and  angry  ;  that 
all  their  finest  harbors  have  been  taken,  and  that  there 
is  actually  not  a  place  on  the  Chinese  coast  where  their 
own  fleet  can  rendezvous  except  by  the  grace  of  foreign- 
ers. Mr.  Smyth  is  emphatic  in  his  reminder  that  the 
anti-foreign  feeling  is  not  groundless  ;  that  the  foreign- 
ers themselves  had  a  large  share  in  creating  it.  In  a 
following  chapter  on  ''The  Powers  and  the  Partition  of 
China,"  by  the  Rev.  Gilbert  Reid,  President  of  the  Inter- 
national Institute  of  China,  Peking,  we  were  warned 
again  that  Americans,  especially,  have  too  little  respect 
for  the  Chinese  as  a  race,  on  account  of  their  acquaint- 
ance being  chiefly  with  Chinese  laboring  immigrants, 
and  that  while  we  hear  a  great  deal  of  the  obligation 
of  the  Chinese  to  observe  treaties,  we  hear  very  little  of 
American  obligation  in  relation  to  China.  He  thinks  it 
very  possible  that,  through  mutual  jealousies  of  the 
nations,  China  may  be  held  together. 

AMERICA  AND  CHINA. 

In  his  chapter  on  "  Political  Possibilities  in  China," 
Mr.  John  Barrett  urges  that  America  should  resist,  with 
all  her  moral  influence,  any  parceling  out  of  the  empire  ; 
and  he  thinks  she  may  prevent  it,  without  the  impossi- 
ble expedient  of  declaring  war  on  European  nations  to 


attain  that  end.  Mr.  Archibald  R.  Colquhoun,  in  **  The 
Far  Eastern  Crisis,"  likens  the  disturbed  country  to  an 
invalid  whose  life  can  only  be  saved  by  the  transfusion 
of  healthy  tlood.  This  vitality  can  be  brought  to  China, 
he  thinks,  quietly,  with  tact  and  patience,  by  the  gradual 
introduction  of  foreign  capital  and  the  foreign  enter- 
prise that  are  needed  to  preserve  and  fertilize  this  valu- 
able field  of  commerce.  In  the  very  excellent  chapter 
on  ''China  and  the  United  States,"  by  Mr.  Wu  Ting- 
Fang,  the  Chinese  minister  to  this  country,  he  dwells 
on  the  aid  that  America  can  give  the  Chinese  nation  by 
furnishing  the  Yankee  enterprise  and  ability  to  handle 
great  commercial  and  engineering  projects — ^an  ability 
so  entirely  absent  in  the  Chinese  character.  He  believes 
that  there  is  a  great  opportunity  for  mutual  helpfulness 
between  the  Orient  and  America,  and  that  the  people  of 
China  will  be  able  to  do  quite  their  part  in  reciprocity 
by  furnishing  vast  new  markets  for  American  manu- 
factures. 

THE  INTERNAL  REFORMS  MOST  NEEDED. 

Lord  Charles  Beresford,  writing  on  "  China  and  the 
Powers,"  mentions  specifically  the  reforms  which  are 
most  urgently  required  in  China.  The  most  striking 
are  the  appointment  of  a  foreign  financial  adviser  to  di- 
rect the  administration  in  the  collection  of  internal 
revenue,  the  reform  of  the  currency,  the  abolition  of 
taxes  on  goods  which  have  already  paid  duty  at  the 
ports,  the  establishment  of  a  proper  military  and  police 
system,  and  the  opening  up  of  the  country  to  commer- 
cial enterprises.  Lord  Beresford  believes  in  the  possi- 
bilities of  a  coalition  of  Great  Britain,  Germany,  the 
United  States,  and  Japan  to  regenerate  the  great  sick 
nation  on  a  programme  of  this  sort.  Other  chapters  iu 
the  Ijook  are  Mr.  Demetrius  C.  Boulger's  "America's 
Share  in  the  Partition  of  China,"  Gen.  James  H.  Wil- 
son's "America's  Interests  in  China,"  M.  Mikhailofifs 
"The  Great  Siberian  Railway," Robert  E.  Lewis'  "  The 
Gathering  of  the  Storm,"  and  Mr.  Charles  Johnston's 
"  The  Struggle  for  Reform." 

A  TRAVEL  SKETCH. 

Mrs.  Scidmore's  book  on  China  was  not  prepared  in 
haste  at  the  suggestion  of  the  present  crisis,  but  hap- 
pens to  be  published  just  in  time  to  give,  in  popular  and 
readable  form,  a  very  fresh  and  entertaining  account  of 
the  manners  and  customs  of  the  Flowery  Kingdom. 
Mrs.  Scidmore  writes  discursively  in  the  style  of  intel- 
ligent travel  sketching,  from  the  material  gathered  by 
her  in  the  course  of  some  seven  different  visits  to  China 
during  the  past  fifteen  years.  There  are  a  number  of 
chapters  devoted  to  the  city  of  Peking,  one  each  to  Tien- 
tsin, Canton,  and  Shanghai.  The  Great  Wall  is  very 
thoroughly  described.  The  Manchu  governing  race  is 
the  subject  of  a  special  chapter.  Other  divisions  have 
much  to  say  of  the  famous  old  Dowager  Empress,  "  the 
only  man  in  China." 

So  far  as  the  inner  life  and  significance  of  the  Chinese 
people  is  concerned,  Mrs.  Scidmore  gives  it  up  in  de- 
spair. She  says  she  does  not  understand  the  people, 
and  has  never  seen  any  one  who  did  understand  them. 
"  There  is  no  starting-point  from  which  to  arrive  at  an 
understanding.  Always  the  eternal  impassable  gulf 
yawns  between  the  minds  and  temperaments  of  Occi- 
dent and  Orient."  The  volume  is  illustrated  with 
many  portraits  of  prominent  Chinese  and  piotores  of 
scenes  and  characteristic  objects. 
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Architecture: 


b  Act,   Canadian,    R.  i 


Breckenridge 


Bank   Amendmi 

QJEcon. 

Banking  Methods,  Modern,  A.  R.  Barrett.  BankNY. 
Bank  of  France.  Centenary  of  the-IL.  J.  M.  Forbes^  BankL. 
Baukat  France.  Transactfonsefcht,  for  IMS.  Bilh  k  L. 
Bank  of  France,  Variations  In  the  Rate  Charged  by  the, 

Bank  of  Germany.  Imperial;  Report  for  1900,  BankL. 
Bank   Reports,  Average  and  Actual,  R.  M.  Breckenridge, 

Battleship,  Building!  ■      "    '    

BelBlum.^lecloralSj 

Taer.  RPP.  July. 
Belgium,    Universal    Suffrage    and   the    Elections    Id,    P. 

Deutacher.  RSoc.  July. 
Bible  7    How  Does  It  Stand  with  the.  A.  Brown.  LQ.  July 
Btble:  IsItUieWordotGod?    Q.  T.  Purves,  Record. 
BlblePortralture,CharBcteriEtIcBof.G.Matheson,LQ.Jaly 
Bible-School  Curriculum.  G.  W.  Pease.  Bib. 
Boa^Salllng:  Beating  to  Windward,  A.  J.  Kenealy,  O. 
Boiler  Eiploslons.  J.  Horner.  Str. 

Bookblniler.  Famous  Paris,  Marie  von  Vorst.  Bkman. 
Bookbindings  Early  French,  W.  G.  Bowdoln,  Al. 
Bow,  In  the  Woods  with  the,  M.  Thompson.  (Jcnl. 
rewster,  FreilBrlc_Carro]lJD._B.__Connolly.  GBag. 


leiander.  Jot: 


.   ..  J.  Moury,  IntS, 

a  Sculpture  at  Paris  Exposition— I L.  L.  Taft.  BP. 
Americsn  Paintings  In  the  Boston  Art  Museum.  W.  H. 

Do  woes.  BP. 
Appellate  Court-Honae  In  New  York,  E.  KnaufTt,  AMBR. 
Besoard,  Albert.  Work  of,  J.  Bols,  RRP.  July  15. 
Bones,  Artistic  Value  of.  R.  Wells.  AA. 
Bougbton.  George  Heory.  R.  de  Cordova,  Sir. 
Cabinet  Painting  on  Glass,  Swiss,  Anna  Sledenburg.  AA. 
Charcoal  Drawing.  HlnU  on,  Rhoda  H.  NlchoUs.  AA. 
Chancer.Geoftrey,  Portrallsof— II.,M,H.SplBlniann.MA. 
Clarke,  Thomas  Shields.  A.  Hoeber.  BP. 
Drawing  for  Reproduction,  AA. 
Dresden  China,  Art. 

Embellishment  of  aMichlean  Town.  A.  Hadden,  AMRR. 
"    '     "    '  !S  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum,  Mrs.  Lilian  B. 

t.  Blanche  W.  Cornish.  PMM. 


-iX.,  Coloring,  AA. 

Mnnlclpal  Art,  Lucia  A.  Head.  BP. 

Mural  Painting.  Technical  Difficulties  of.  N.  A.  Wells.BP. 


_   .       ,  A'ilUam  J..  ntHoniB/AMliK  ' 

Burke,  Edmund,  and  the  Revolution,  W.  B.  Morris,  Dub. 

Burr,  Tlieodosia.  Virginia  T.  Peacock.  LIpp. 
Busineas.  Early  Retirement  from,  T.  Cuahman.  Arena. 
Business  Prtnclules.  Ordinary :  A  Symposium,  NIneU. 
Byron,  Lord,  Qlt,  July. 
Canada  and  Bisley.  H.  C.  Blair,  Can. 
Canada  and  Imperialism,  J.  Charlton.  Fomm. 
Canadian  Mounted  Police.  H.  J.  Ramain>.  SR,  July. 
Canadian  Writers,  Modem  School  of,  Winifred  L.  Wendell, 

Carlyle.  Tbomaa,  Another  View  of,  J.  E.  Wray.  MRN, 
Cartography  Recent,  F.  R.  Helmort,  Deut. 
Catacombs  of  Syracuse,  A.  F.  Spender.  Dub.  July. 
Cathedrals.  World's.  In  Miniature,  A.  H.  Broadwell.  Str, 
Catholic  Church,  Bible  In  the— II.,  B.  F.  Da  Costa.  Cath. 
Catiline,  Conspiracy  of.  W.  B.  Wallace.  VBK. 
Cavalry,  Notes  on  the  Evolution  of,  F.  N.  Maude,  USM. 
Census-Taking.  A  Difficulty  wlUi.  W.  F.  Willcox.  (jJEcon. 
Charity,  Private.  Public  Aid  and.  L.  Rivlfere.  RefS,  July  16. 
Charity:    Uses  and   Limitations  of    Material    Relief,   F. 

Tucker,  Char. 
Chicago.  Pleasure-Grouuils  of.  E.  H.  Glover,  Int. 
Children.  Edneatlon  of~lI..  P.  Strauss,  RKP,  August  1. 
Child-Study  and  Ita   Relation  to  Education,  U.  H.  Hall, 

Chile :  Santa  Lucia  of  Santiago.  D.  White.  Over,  July. 

America.  Duty  of.  J.  Barrett,  NAR. 

America's  Share  io  a  Partition.  U.  O.  Boulger,  NAR. 

America's  Treatment  of  the  Chinese.  C.  F.llolder,  NAR. 

Anti-Foreign  Feeling.  Causes  of.  G.  B.  SmytL.  NAR. 

Army.  Chinese,  G.Senzupaura,  RasN.  July  tU;  E.H.Par- 
ker. USM. 

Associations.  Lawful,  and  Secret  Societies,  F.  Cerone,  NA, 
Julyie. 

Causes  of  the  Troubles  In  China,  W.  O.  Elterlch,  MisR. 

ChlnaondHerPeople,  H.Webster,  NatUM. 

China  and  the  Chinese  Problem.  A.  S.  vau  Westrum,  BB. 

China  and  the  Powers,  E.  Bnlnbridge.  Contem. 

China  and  the  Secret  Will  of  Peter  the  Great.  C.  W.  Hall, 


.i...^......^..  Commonwealth,  A.  Q.  Berry,  NIneC. 

AnstTalla.  United.  J.  H.  Symon,  Yale. 
Automobile.  iEvolatlon  of  the, W.  Baxter,  Jr.,  Pop 
Bogcbot,  Walter,  L.  Stephen,  NatR. 


China  in  Regeni 
China ^    - 


Regeneration,  J.  Foord.  Eng. 
ToSay,  W.  Muirheod.LQ.July:  A .  Prateal,  NA. 

Chinese  Revolution.  S.  Bonuil.  AMRR:  Black:   Home; 
F.Greenwood,  NineC:  J.  B.  Steenackera.  RGen;  W.  T. 
Stead.  RRL. 
Clash  of  ClvIIizatloDS  iu  China,  J.  T.  Gracey,  MisR. 
Diplomacy  of  the  Powers,  M.  von  Brandt,  Dent,  July. 

-._...__ ..,._„. ^  f-    Leiria.  NAR. 

.sataro.  NA.Julyia. 

tile  Masaieu.  RDM,  July  IG  tad 


INDEX  TO  PERIODICALS. 


Japanese  TIew  of  the  SitdBtloii,  NAR. 

Japan,  How  Peaoe  was  Made  with,  C.  D8Qby,  Fontm. 

Li  Hung  Chang.  W.  P.  Curtis,  Home. 

Manchuria,  RallwayH,  Rivers,  and  Strategic  Towns   In, 

NatOM. 
MiBstonary  Work  In  China,  J.  Fryer,  A  Ins. 
New  Year's  Conplota,  Chinese,  H.  P.  Perkins.  Hart. 
Openings  (or  Mechanical  EnslQeera,  C.  Beresford,  CasM. 
Peking— and  After.  D.  C.  BoulgBr,  Fort. 
Peking.  By  Rait  to,  Mary  H.  t^nt.  Chant. 
Peklni.  Sftuatlon  at.  During  the  Last  of  Mar,  A.  H.  Smith, 


Rights  of  an  American  In  China,  M.  B.  tlunnel).  Atlant. 

Riots  and  Reparations  in  China.  W.  A.  Coroaby.  MiaR. 

Sanitation  in  the  "  Middle  Kingdom."  San. 

Secret  Societies  and  the  Government,  L.  IJoaenUnl,  NA, 
Jnl7 1 ;  F.  Mury,  RRP.  JulylS. 

Soldier.  Chinese.  H.  LlddelLHome. 

United  States  in  China.  J.  Quincy.  Contem. 

Wlio's  Who  in  Clilna.  D.  C.  Boafger,  Contem. 
Chlpmnnbs.  My  Summer  with.  A.  Stone,  LHJ. 
Chopin,  Study  of.  L.  M,  laaacs.  Bkroan. 
Christendom's  Unity  and  Peril,  Leonora  B.  Halsted,  Gmit. 
Christian  Ethics.  B.  P.  Raymond,  MRNY. 
Church  or  England:  Is  the  Broad-Church  Party  Extinct? 

P.  Roberts.^atR. 
Church  Methods,  Ccntnrv  of.  J.  H.  Ecob.  Harp. 
Church.  Russian  Champfon  of  the.  W.  H.  Kent.  Dub.  July. 
Olcero— Coward  and  Patriot,  W.  C.  Lawton,  SR.  July. 
Circle.  Squaring  the.  Temp. 

Clemens.  Samnel  L..  on  the  Lecture  Platform,  W.  M.  Clem- 
ens, A  ins. 
Collaborators,  Some  Famous,  PMM. 

Colonies  and  the  Mother-Country- III.,  J.  Collier.  Pops. 
Commerce,  Cheap  Living  and,  C.  M.  Limonsin,  Nou,  July  1. 
Compensation,  Law  of,  Mabel  C.  Thompson,  Mind. 
Competition,  Actual  and  Theoretical.  J.  Baecom,  QJEcon. 
Conflict  and  Growth,  J.  C.Gronbery,  MRN. 
Connecticnt  River  Ferry,  M.  B.  Thrasher,  NEna. 
Constitution  and.  Territorial  Possessions.  F.  H.  Coi.  SB. 
Corporation  System.  S.  Mosby,  ALR, 
Cotfon :  When  It  Was  King,  Eva  V.  Carlln.  Over.  July. 
Courtney.  Leonard,  W.  Clarke,  YM. 
Courts  of  Justice  In  the  Province  of  MasaachuBetts  Bay, 

T.  L.  Philips.  ALR. 
Cowper.  William,  R.  T.  Keriln,  MRN. 
Crane,  Stephen.  H,  G.  Wells,  NAR. 
Cremation.  Ethics  of.  QR.  July. 
Cricket,  Curious  Incidents  at.  W.  J.  Ford.  Str. 
Cromwell,  Mr.  Firth's,  F.  Harrison,  Corn. 
Cromwell,  Oliver— X.,  The  Breaking  of  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment; the  Reign  of  the  Saints ;  First  Stage  of  the  Pro- 
t«otorate ;  Quarrel  with  the  First  Parllaraant.  J.Morley, 

Croquet.  The  New,  G.  H.  Powell,  Bad. 

Cuban  Teachers  at  Harvar.i  University.  S,  Bailer,  Ont, 

Currency  Law  of  IMKI,  R.  P.  Falkner.  Annals,  July. 

Curzon.Lord:  A  Progressive  Viceroy.  Contem. 

Dancing  and  the  PliTlosophy  of  the  Ballet,  C.  Mauclalr. 

Dent.  July. 
D'Anouniio,  Gabriele,  QR.  July. 
■•David  Harum,"  M.  Bigot.  BU. 
Deaf-Mutes  and  Their  Language.  Professor  Passow.  Dent, 

July. 
Diamonds,  G.  W.  Thomle>.  AJ. 

Domestic  Problem,  Martha  Major,  1. 

,.._      _w, s.QR.July. 


Donne,  John,  and  ftls  Contemporaries.  QR.  Ji 
Dorset  (England)  Humor.  R.  Edgcumlie,  Con 
Dramatists,  English,  of  TtMlny.  W.  K.  Tarpoj 
Drink  TralBc.  Tyranny  of  the :  A  Symjioslum 


.  -J ^  ,. :  A  Sj'mjioslum, 

DuDkeld.  Scotland.  H.  MacmlUan,  AJ. 
Duse,  Eleonora,  A.  Symons,  Contem. 
Earth,  Strugglo-ReaHrdIng  the  Position  of  < 


Crit. 


I'.Fawcett.Home;  S.  New- 


Earth,  Strugglo-ReaHrdIng 
Eclipse  of  the  Sun.  May  2»,  i 

comb,  NatOM. 
Education : 
Art  In  the  Nm^ery.  C.  Aldin  and  J.  HassalL  AJ. 


Wilson.  Chant. 


Honorary  Degrees,  Present  Status  of,  C.  D.  Wilson.  I 
LanguagesModern.inCollegGs.  J.  P.  Carroll.  Cath. 
Mathematics  and  Secondary  Education,  J.Tannery, 


New  England  Girl  Graduates.  M.  E.  Blood.  Arena. 
Philosophy  and  the  University.  A.  FoullWe,  RPP,  July, 
Religion,  Education  In.  A.  K.  Slerriam,  Hart. 
Rugby  and  Cliarterhouse,  England.  H.  M.  Stanley.  Dial. 

AuRQStie. 
Sei  in  Education.  A.  L.  Mearkle.  Arena. 
Social  Side  of  Student  Life:    In  America,  G.  S.  Hall;  In 

England.  E.  D.Wnrfleld;  In  Germany.  E.  F.  Baldwin. 


:)ng;  Its  Domain  aiid  Its  Future,  C.  Mauclalr. 


IS. 


Socialist  Party  and  the  Ministry.  G.  Maillet.  HumN. 
Freneau,  Philip,  F.  L.  Pattee,  Chant. 
Galileo,  Monument  to.  In  Paris.  G.  Sergl,  NA,  July  IB. 
Gardens,  Praise  of,  B.  C.  Cowell,  LQ,  Jniy. 
Gas  Commission  of  Massachusetts.  J.  H.  Gray.  QJEcon. 
Geologic  Time.  Rhythms  and.  G,  K.  Gilbert,  Poi:S. 
Germany,  Commercial  Power   of.  P.  de   Rouslers.  RPar, 

Germany,  Economic  Revolution  in,  E.  E.  Williams,  NatR. 
Germany.  Modern  Political, T.  Barth,  IntM, 
Germany.  Social  Democratic  Party  In.  G.  Sorel.  RPP,  July. 
Gillette.  William,  Actor  and  Playwright.  K.  Duffy.  Alns. 
Girls  of  Two  Republics.  Infanta  EulaTle.  FrL. 
Gladstone's  Categories  of  Religious  Thought,  J.  W.  HInton. 
MRN. 

Soethe— Society  and  Its  Future,  1 
old  and  Iron  from  Sand,  C.  M.  McOovern,  Pea. . 
Gold.  Stock  of.  In  the  Country,  F.  P.  Powers,  QJEcon. 
Golf  in  the  West,  Development  of,  H.  C.  ChatHeld-Tayhir,  O. 
Goiaand.  Capital  of.  D.  D.  Fletcher,  NatM. 
Golf  of  the  New  School,  H.  Hutchinson.  O. 
Qolf.  Rules  of.  W.  PIgott.  Bad. 

Gothic  or  Mixed  Race?    Are  We  a-III.,  M.  Emery,  Qmiit. 
Great  Britain :  see  also  Transvaal. 

Army.  British-  II..  Officers,  USM. 

Army.  How  to  Popularize  the,  PMM. 

Compulsion  v.  Vofcmteering.  C.  A.  G.  Bridge,  NatR. 

Cromwell  and  Chamberlain,  G.  Waltere.  Arena. 

Factory  Acts  and  State  Employees.  8.  W.  Belrlerson,  West. 

Federation.  Colonial  and  Imperial.  Edin.  July. 

House  ot  Commons,  Absurdities  of  the.  T.  P.  O'Connor, 
NAR. 

Imperialism :  What  It  Means,  J,  H.  Mulrheod.  Fort. 

Industries  ot  Britain.  Small.  Prince  Kropotkln,  NineC. 

Infantry,  British.  Eari  of  Northbrook.  NlneC. 

Irish  Lanillcrds,  Hani  Cose  of.  D.  S.  A.  Cosby.  West. 

Judicature  Acta  at  Work,  R.  F.  Graham.Campbell,  NatR. 

Labor  and  Politics  in  Great  Britain,  J.  K.  Hardie,  Fomm. 

Labor  v.  Landlordism— II.,  T.  Scan  Ion  ^W  est. 

Land  Nationalization.  F.  Thomasson,  West. 

Militia  Ballot  Bill.  NatR. 

Naval  Arrangements  In  the  New  World.  J.  C.  R.  Colomb, 


Temperance  Reform,  Failures  In.  J.  Dowi 

Volunteers.  British.  D.  T.  Tim  Ins,  Cass. 

War  and  the  Drill-Book,  Contem. 

War  Medals.  Some  British.  T.  Hopkins,  Cass. 
Gronse.  The.  A.  I.  Shand.  Bad. 

Harz,  Peasant  Life  In  the.  Carina  C.  Eaglesfleld,  Cath. 
Hat,  Top.  Evolution  of  the.  C.  Johnston,  Cos. 
Haunted  Houses  of  New  England,  S.  S.  Klngdon.  LHJ. 
Heating.  Hot  Water,  in  Industrial  Works,   A.  D.  Adams, 

CasM. 
Heat,  Summer,  Effect  ot,  H.  D.  Chapin.  San. 
Hebrews  in  London,  O.  A.  Wade.  NfM. 
Hecker.  Father.  L.  C.  Vigodarzere,  RaaN.  July  IC. 
Heredlury  Succession.  Rabbinical  Law  ot.  T.  W.  Brown, 

ALU. 
Heredity  as  a  Witness  to  Faith,  G.  Jachson,  YM. 
"HlBtory  of  DcgDiB,"  Issuesot  the,  J.  J.  Tlgert,  MRK. 
"-■-'-en  Catastrophe,  Mrs    '    ■■--"'-■-   '"'—'• 


illi  van   Cath. 


Horses:  His  Majesty  tiie  Thoroughbred,  fa,  P.MawM>n,Him. 


THE  AMERICAN  MONTHLY  REVIEH^  OF  REI^/EIVS. 


HoBplUla  lii  the  Countrj-.  J."  Buee,  RGen. 

HomthMin,  Henry  O.,  D.  W.  Clark,  MRN. 

Hudson's  Bny  Company,  Edfu,  Jaly. 

Humbert,  Kfna.ofltaly,  RHL. 

Hygleoe  as  a  Duty  of  the  Slate,  M.  von  Brandt,  Dent. 

Hypnotism,  Kathleen  Schleslnger  and  C.  Geniaux.  Peal 

■-laglnatlve  Faculty,  R.  C.  WSt.  West. 

-  ortality.  New  Thought  ol.  R.  H.  Kewton.  Mind. 
iriallsm  America's  Historic  Policy.  W.  A.  PeSer,  N 
ependence  Day.  A.  Lewis,  Over,  July. 
._     ,._i — „  Officials,  A.  T.  Slbbald,  G' 
-"  "1-HeiiUhln.MrB.M.T- 
ools,  M.P.Casey,  Cat. 


terSentlon  In  Europe,  W.  B.  LlngBlbBch.  Annals,  July. 

vertebrates.   North-AinericHn— XI.,    Mary    J.   Rathbnn, 
ANat,July. 

Kans.  The,  R.  L.  Hiirtt.  Atlant. 

jUnd,  Contemporary.  O'C.  Morris.  Fort. 
._  jland.  High  Cros«es  nt.  0.  H.  Urpcn.  LclsH. 
[reUnd,  Progress  In,  Edln,  July. 


[Sherwood,  Benjamin  F.,  R.  H.  Thurston.  CasM. 


Masaachusetta  Coi 
Matter.  Life  of  t1 

Home  at  Bethany,  J.  waison,M.ci 
Meredith,  George,  on  the  Source  e 

,,3nnc. 

■  ^'  -mesln.  H,  M.S 
and  French  P 


ihln.  NEng. 

0  Ch6  Rich:  The 

Destiny,   Emily  G. 


Mexico,  Imperial  R^h 
Midshipmen.  English, 

Godley.  Long. 
Military  Obatocles,  N, 
Mllit»^  Servlci 


Jacob,  General  John,  Bine 

^iBB.  and  Japan.  Ho« 

Denby,  Forum. 


Peace  Was   Made  Between,  C. 


^mpulsory.  In  England.  T.  M.  Magulre. 

MilUngMachlnes.  Some  British.  A.  Herbert.  CasM. 
Milner.  Sir  Alfred,  and  His  Work.  F.  E.  Qarrett.  Cantem. 
Ministry  to  the  Sick  and  Wounded  Soldiery.  A.  T.  Pleraon. 


Day  Schools  of  Foochow  City.  Emily  S.  Hartwell.  MisH, 

Egypt,  Missionaries  In,  A.  Ward,  NIneC. 

Hunan,  China.  Story  of  the  Gospel  In.  O.  John.  MlsB. 

■" r  Missions"  of   the   (Jlinrch   of   Germany,    G.  H. 

•  ■  3.  MlsR. 

Sa"'~ ' "■ 

Porto  Rico  as  a  Mission  Field.  H.  K.  Carroll.  Mi«R. 

Principle  That  Underlies  VU-tJjry,  E.  Stock.  MisR. 

Treaty  Rights  and  Missions.  P.  W.  Pltpher.  MlsR. 
Money,  Token,  of  the  Bank  of  England.  M.  Phillips,  BankL. 
Moors  and  the  Esterel  Mountains.  P.  Foncln.  RPar,  July  15. 
Moral  Question :  Is  It  a  Social  Question  ?  A.  FonUl^.  RDM, 

August  I. 
Morley,  John.  T,  Bowran,  West. 
Mosquito.  The  Terrible.  W.  A.  Page.  Home. 
Motor  Vehicles  for  Road  Service,  F.  M.  Maynard,  Eng. 
;tIotintalneerlng.  T.  Connell.  Corn. 
MouravlelT.  Count,  and  His  Successor.  W.  T.  Stead,  RRP, 

Edwardes,  Gent. 

Jackson,  Char. 


Japan.  Mysterious. __. 

LftoralurB,  Japanese,  OK.  July. 

Navy,  Imperial,  C.  C,  P.  Fitz  Gerald  CasM. 
Jerusalem.  A  New.  Lucy  Gnrnelt.  Colli. 
Jesus,  Recent  studies  In  the  Life  and  Teaching  of,  B.  M. 

Pope,  LQ,  July. 
Johnsin,  DrT.  OS  Lover  and  Husband.  Temp. 
Jungfrau  Railway,  A.  U.  Atteridge,  Cass;   J.  P.  Hobson, 

CelsH. 
Kentucky.  Court  of  Appeals  o[— II..  J.  C.  Doolan,  GBag. 


lOovern.kon 


«r.  MunA.  June. 
Ight,  MutiA.  June. 
Cambridge,  G.  G.  Wright, 

hlcBgo,  E.  B.  Smith,  MnnA. 

Jltlcs,  R.  C.  Brooks,  MnnA, 


-Soldiers.  Monks.  Heretics. 
mCB.  L.  Farges,  RPar,  Aujfi 
leveated  In  His  Letters.  W. 


Atln  Poetry, Ecciesiastical.E.W.Bowen.MR?!. 


Knights  I'empiars-Soldli 
Lamarllne  at  F'"-' ■"--  ' 
Lanier.  Sidney, 
July. 

"'In  Poetry,  jm;ii«woiiKn.jT;ai,  ci.    >>  .  i'uhdu.  li 

I.  Biblical,  Chapters  from  the— IV.,  U.  W 

^wn  Tennis.  Progress  of,  J.  P.  PareU  O. 

AW  Reform,  Beccarla  and.  U.  M.  Rose,  ALR. 

.avroR,  Pierre,  C.  Bappoporl.  RSoc.  July. 

.ee,  Robert  E..  Recollections  of.  R.  E.  Lee,  Jr..  FrL. 

.egUlatures,  State,  Representation  In— 111..  G.  H.  H 
Annals,  July. 
Leipzig,  Battle  of,  8.  Crane.  Llpp. 

'"the Thirteen'^   "- — ■ -'    * 

Bhetisky.  the 

^..j  After  Death.  Evidence  of.  T.  J.  Hudsc ^. 

Lighthouses.  Famous.  O,  Kobh£.  Chaut. 
Light.  Manufacture  of,  J.  Henderson.  CasM. 
Lightships,  Chat  About,  Cham. 

Literary ^rttLciam,  American-H..  W.  M.  Payne.  IntM. 
Literary  DiplomaU,  Our-IU..  L.  Swift,  BB. 
Literary  HaunW  of  Old  New  England,  W.  Fawcett,  SelfC. 
'  Literature.  Continental  Year  of.  Dial.  August  1  and  16. 
Literature:  Epigraph  Klania.  J.  Bainville,  RRP.  August  I. 
Literature oC  tlie  Pyrenees.  G. Compayrfi. Nou,  July  land  15 
Loches.E.  C.  Peiiotto.Scrlb. 
London.  East.  Riverside  of.  W.  Besant,  Cent. 
Loyola.  Ignatius,  Sanctity  of.  Cath. 
Machi>i<A3hop,Comtiierc(alOrganlzationoftho— I1I..H.  Die 


"  Mark  Twain  "  on  the  Lecture  Platform.  W.  M.t 

Marshall,  Chief  Justice  John.  W.  OIney.  ALR. 
Mason,  William,  ReminlBcences  ol— II.,  Cent. 


H.  Crosby.  MunA,  iane. 

.  Woods.  MunA.  June. 

J, ThIrdParty  Unnecessary.  J.  J.  Chapman,  MunA.  June. 

ittBrs.W.P.  Woolt.SR.       MuniclpalTrading.  R.Donald,  ■■-' 


Murder  Cases,  Some  Notable.  W.  F.  Howe.  Cos. 

Music,  English,  Sir  A.  C.  .Mackenzie  on.  W.  Armstrong, 

M us,  July. 
Music.  Good  Thoughts  of  Great  Men  on.  Helena  M.  Ma- 


Nature,  Energy  and  Inactivity  In,  B.  Welnstein,  Dent.  July. 
Naples  and  the  Gospel.  Anne  E,  Keeling,  LQ.  July. 
Naval  Officers.  EducaUon  of.  USM. 
Navies,  Armaments  of  Seven.  J.  H.  Schooling.  Fort. 
Negro  Conference  at  Tuskegee,  M.  B.  Thrasher.  Chant. 
Negro  Problem  In  the  South.  C.  H.  Grosvenor.  Forum. 
New  England  Hilltops,  Rise  of  the  Tide  of  Lite  to,  E.  P. 

Pressey.  NEng. 
New  H«mpshlre,01d  Home  Week  In.  W.  H.Burnham.  NEiw, 
New  Hamiehlre.  Whittler's,  D.  L.  Maulsby.  NEng. 
Newman.  Bishop  John  Philip.  M  RNY. 
New  Mexico  Territory.  Kdlth  M.  Nicholl,  Corn. 
Newport  Palace.  M.  Schuyler.  Cos. 

Newspaper,  The  American.  D.  F.  Wilcox,  Annals,  Jnly. 
New  York  Ghetto.  In  the.  Katherine  Hoffman.  .Mun. 
Northnmberland,  History  of.  Btlin.  July. 
Novel  in  Recent  Crltlclsiu.  G.  C.  Edward-.  SR,  July. 
Novels  of  Manners,  Some  Recent,  Edin.  July. 
Ober&mmergau  Passion  Play  of  1900,  Anna  L.  Dingley.  Una, 

Jnly  :  C.'van  Lerherghe.  RGen.  ■».'». 

Old  TestHiucnt,  Attacks  on  thp.  A.  Kamphausen,  Deut. 
Old  Testament,  EthlcBof  the,  H.  A.  Stlmson,  Blli. 
Opera,  Kiisslan  School  of.  A.  E.  Keeton.  Gent. 
Ophelia.  Tragedy  of,  D.  A.  McKnIght,  PL,  Jur 
Orange  Culture  in  South  Californh.  D.  Wingi 
Order,  Price  of,  T.  Williams,  Atlant. 
Oxford,  England,  PMM. 
Papacy  ancTUiB  Witchcraft  Delusion,  G.v 


ingate,  Cham. 
n  HDonHbnwoh, 


INDEX  TO  PERIODICALS. 


..  RDM. 


PulB  KzpodtloD 
Amerlc*n  Soul 

AmnnemeaUoithe  Exposition,  J.Schoprer.  CeL.. 
Architecture  and  Eiterfor  Decoration.  W.  Fred.  Art, 
Art  ftt  the  Exposition— til..  R.  de  La  Slzeran 

Belgiam  at  the  ExiKialtlon.  F.  Bounuind.  ROen. 

Local  TraDBportation.  H.  H.  Ijuplee.  Eds. 

Huaical  Instmments.  Picturesque.  E.  Bailly.  HnmN. 

Paris  EipoBltloD.  H.  de  Varlgny.  BIT ;  W.  T.  Stead.  Cos. 

Paris  In  IKIO.  Edln,  Jnlr. 
Parkman,  Francis— II..  W.  W.  Hudson,  SelfC. 
Parliaments  and   Pari  1  amen tarlanlsm.  C.  Benolst.  RDM, 

PfttrtotUm,  The  New.  A,  E.  Davlea.  AhrA. 

Peddler.  Old  Wholesale,  and  His  TeuniB.  A.  N.  Hall.  NEns. 

Penslonn.  R.  de  KSralaln,  RefS,  July  Ifl. 

Pensions.  Old-Age.  F.  H.  Stead.  RrL  ;  C.  Dejace,  RGen. 

Peru :  Hidden  Treasures  of  Tapadaa,  Cham. 

PhllipplneB ;  A  Prlr • cl.-,.— 

Philippines:  iKOrrote  Runners  of  Luzon.  W.  Dinwiddle,  O. 
Philippines,  Present  and  Future  o(  the,  F.  F.  Ullder.  Forum. 
Photography : 

Ann,  Mouth,  and  Noae  In  Portraiture,  F.  M.  Sulcllffe. 
PhoT. 

CoDventlon   o(   the    Photographers'    Association.   APB; 
WPM. 

Copying  Photographs.  F.  A.  Allison,  WPM. 

Hand-Camera  Memoranda.  H.  McB,  Johnstone.  PhoT. 

HlBtory.  Earls,  of  Photography.  PhoT, 

KrtlmsltOp  Color  Pholography,  PhoT. 

Lantern  Slide  Making  for  Beelnners-X..  PhoT. 

Paintings,  Photographing,  WPM. 

ttedaclnci  and  lutensifylng,  F.  J.  Clute,  PhoT. 

Sound-Wavea^Photography  of,  R.  W.  Wood,  PopS. 

Sportsman's  Photographic  Equipment.  W.  E.  Garlin,  O. 

Stage,  Pholography  of  the.  E.  nT  Heard,  PhoT, 
Phydclan.  The  Fallible,  W.  T.  Lamed,  Arena. 
Physics.  Eastern,  Stumbling. Blocks  in,  T.  E,  WlUson,  Mind. 
PlaKlarlBm,  Defense  of.  F.  V,  Beck.  AIns. 
PUtoulc  Idea  Elucidated.  J.  Cooper,  MRNY, 
Play.  Catholic  College,  R.  Everett,  Wern. 
Players  and  Old  Plays.  Notes  on.  P.  Wedmore,  NlneC. 
Plays.  Immoral.  A.  Laldlaw.  West. 
Poetry.  Qreat,  Conditions  of,  QR,  Jnly. 
Poetry,  Victorian.  Imperial  Noteln,  J.  A.  R.  Marriott. NlneC. 
Polar  Expedition.  Norwegian,  A.  W.  Gretly.  Pops. 
Political  Affairs: 

Choosing  the  President.  W.  L.  Hawley,  NAR. 

Kansas  (JltyConventlon.  W.  Wellmun,  AMRR. 

Platforms.  The  Two.  Qnnt. 

Presidential  Elections  by  Direct  Vote.  J.  Handiboe.  NAR. 

RepnblicanNatlonalConvention.  F.  A.  Munsey.  Mun. 
Political  Education.  A.  T.  Hadley.  Atlant, 
Political  Science.  CrlslE  In.  M.  Deslandres,  KDP.  June. 
Politics,  Moral  Inflnence  In,  Bishop  Percival,  NtneC. 
Pompeii  Up  to  Date,  F.  Dolman.  NIM. 
Poor.  Imperial  Inflnence  of  the.  W.  Williams,  LQ,  Jnly. 
Poor,  ReUef  and  Care  of  the,  in  Their  Homes.  E,  T.  Devlne, 

Cliar, 
Porcaplne  QnlU.  Pointers  from  a,  W.  D.  llulbert,  McCl. 
Porto  Rico  and  Its  Future,  R.  Stone.  Muti. 
Porto  Rico,  First  American  Census  of,  NatOM, 
Porto  Rlcn,  Industrial  Development  ot.  A.  W.  Buel.  Ena. 
Porto  Rico,  Water  Supply  and  Irrigation  in,  U.  E.  Mitchell, 

Power  Deveiopmenl,  Future  of,  W.  D.  Ennis,  Eng. 
Preacher's  Message.  O,  S.  Davis.  Hart. 
Priests,  Exodus  of.  in  France.  MlsR. 
Profession,  Choice  of  a,  T.  R.  SUw  i^o" 
Prosperity  and  Progress,  Era  of.  Bi 
''"'-"-'ler,  Amerl —     "    "      " 

-..J,  Bkroan. 
"  Panch  "  as  a  Literary  Chronicler.  Bkmun. 
Psychology.  Recent  Advance  In.  E.  B.  Tltehener.  IntM. 

Rabelais,  Frantols.  F.  Brunetlfere.  RDMj_Augn8t  1. 

Race  Conference  at  i>Iontgomery.  B.  T.  Washlnetoti,  Cent. 

Race  Problem.  Education  Will  Solve  the.  B.  T.  Wasblngton. 


Rooaevelt,  Theodore,  J.  A.  Rlla,  AMRR. 

Roosevelt,  Theodore :  His  Work  as  Governor,  AMRR. 

Rugs.  Fine.  Dinah  Stnrgls.  Over.  July. 

Rural  Free  Delivery,  P-  S.  Heath.  NatM. 

Rusk  in  Mosaic,  A.  J.  Telford.  MRNY. 

Russia.  Social  Problems  In,  H.  Prlmbault.  RefS.  Jnly  luid 

St.  John  Baptist  de  la  Salle,  C.  M.  Etraham.  Cath, 

Sand.  George,  In  Her  Old  A_ge.  T.  L.  L.  Teellng.  Gent. 

San  Francisco;  Shall  It  Munlclpallie  Its  Water  Snpplv? 

A.  S.  Baldwin,  MunA.  Juno.  ' 

"  '         .  Decrease  of  the,  H.  Hatchlnson,  Fort. 
■ "mtralAfrican.  M.  S.  W  '" 

iter  of.  O.  Guerghl,  Rsi 

ind  the  Triple  AlllaE 

ry-Makers  of— II.,  Winifred  L.  Wendell, 


Schmoller's  Grundrli 


Filipinos.' J.  C.  Glllmore,      Scottish  Reformation,  Papers  o I 


jiu  rapci-H  ui  luB.  n.  ijang,  purt. 

„ ,  —  Walters,  Temp. 

Settlement.  Inner  Life  of  the.  May  B.  Loomls.  Arena. 
Shakespeare's  Cdnntry.  Blcyllntt  through.  W.  Hale,  O. 
Shakespeare's  History.  Studies  in— II..  J.  L.  Etty.  Mac. 
Shakespeare.  Willlom-VlII..  The   PoeUc  Period,  H.  W 

Mable.  Out. 
Sharks.  M.  Dann.  Contem. 
Shenatone.  William,  L.  Morlson,  Gent. 
Sherman,  General:  Why  He  Declined  the  Nomination  In 

1S84,  NAR. 
Shipbuilding  YardB  of  the  United  States,  W.  Fawcett.Ene 
Shipping  Protection,  Sound,  W.  W.  Bates,  Gunt. 
811k.^lnnlneSplders  of  Madagascar,  J.  E.  Whitby.  WWM 
Sill,  EdwardTlowland.  E.  Parsons.  S^lfC. 
Smith,  Goldivln :  His  "  United  Kingdom,"  Edln.  July. 
Socialism.  Illusions  of,  G.  B.  ShawTHumN. 
Social  SeltlementB  In  New  York  City.  C.  B.  Todd,  Gunt 
Somallland,  With  a  Camera  In.  V.  Goedorp,  WWM. 
Sorel'sCounterblastto  the  Astree,  B.  W.  Wells.  SR,  July 
Spain.  Educational  Policy  of,  A.  Posada,  EM,  July. 
Spanish  Dominion  In  the  Low  Conntries.F.  Barado.  EM.Jaly 
Stage.  Foreign.  In  New  York-lII..  H.  Hapgood.  Bkman. 
Stars.  Chapters  on  the,  S.  Newcomb,  Pops. 
Stars.  Some  Unseen.  E.  Ledger,  NlneC. 
8l*^smen,  Some  Radicals  as:  Chase.  Sumner,  Adams,  and 

Stevenson.  Robert  Louis,  Letters  of.  J,  B.  Kenyon,  MRNY 

SuhmarineSignalingaiidMaritlmeSafBty.S.  Baxter,  Atlant. 

Sugar  Situation  In  the  West  Indies,  J.  F.  Cniwell.  Yale. 

Sullivan.  Sit  Arthur,  as  a  Boy.  B.  Swa>Tio,  Mus,  July. 

Sarf  Bathing,  F.  J.  WellsJ). 

Surgery,  Modern,  and  Its  Exponents,  LeIsH. 

Swimming  Lessons,  Common  Sense,  D.  Osborne,  O. 

Swilxerland.  W.  Deucher  and  F.  W.  Fitzpatrick,  SelfC. 

Tennyson.  Faith  of.  V.  W.  Barnes,  MRNY. 

Tennysons.  The.  Anna  B.  McGlll,  BB. 

Texas,  Past  and  Present,  R.  T.  HIU,  Forum. 

Textile  Education.  Jane  A.  Stewart.  Chant. 

Thaiter.  Celia.  Bessie  L.  Putman,  SelfC. 

Theocracy  and  Ueiuocracy,  J.  O.  Pierce,  Dial.  August ' 

Theosophy  as  a  Philosophy,  8.  D.  BiUman.  MRNY. 

"Through  Nature  to  God'':  A  Critlqn-  "  "r  f"--— " 

Tibetans,  Sports  o(  the.  A,  H.S.Lando 

Tolstoi  and  His  Traducers,  E,  Crosby.  HumN. 
Tolstoi's  Russia.  G.  H.  Perrls,  Forttm. 
Topography.  Effecl.sof.  J.  W.  Red  way.  Gunt. 


A  Critique,  C.T.Carroll,MRN. 


aln.  Running  a,  H.  E.  Hamblen,  Mun. 


Agrk 


il  Poaai 


Great  Britai 
'hsof  tl 


ReBUrrectlon,  Evidence  ui  ine.  >i .  u.  n. 

Rhodes.  Cecil,  and  the  Governor,  E.  M.  ( 

Rhyme,  SomeNoteson.  S.H.Clark.  Wern. 
Rights  of  Accused,  E.  R.  Stevens,  Gftag. 
Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Northern  Europe.  C.  W.  Dond, 
Cath. 

Catholic  Church  :   The  Democratic  Christians  and 


Poetry  of  the  Boers,  L.  Van  Keymeulen,  RGen. 

Pretoria  In  War-Tlme.  R.  H.  Davis,  Scrib. 

~      orla.  How  We  Escaped  from,  A.  Haldati      ~' 


„ .YeEscapedl 

Republic  of  the  United  St 

Walker,  Coa. 
Settlers  and  Settlements  In  South  Africa,  H.  A.  I 


i  of  Great  Britain, 


Sonth  African  War  and  Its  Critics.' Edio,  July. 
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strategy,  British,  in  Sonth  Africa,  O.  O.  Howard,  NAR. 

War  Oi>eration8  in  South  Africa,  Black ;  Fort ;  QR,  July. 
Tuberculosis :  Change  of  Climate,  K.  von  Ruck,  San. 
Tuberculosis,  Curing  a  Case  of,  J.  H.  Metzerott,  San. 
United  States: 

China,  United  Statto  in,  J.  Quincy,  Contem ;  J.  Barrett, 
NAR. 

Fiscal  Year,  Some  Figures  of  the,  F.  A.  Vanderlip.BankNY . 

Imperialism  America's  Historic  Policy,  W.A.  Peffer,  NAR. 

Trade  of  the  World,  Our  Nation  and  the,  G.  B.  Waldron, 
Chant. 

United  States  as  a  World  Power— 11..  C.  A.  Conant,  Forum. 
Vaccination,  Debt  of  the  World  to,  J.  F.  Marchand,  San. 
Venice,  Beautiful— II.,  Lillie  P.  Robinson,  SelfC. 
Venice  in  Danger.  R.  de  Souza,  RPar,  August  L 
Vergil  as  a  Magician,  E.  W.  Bowen,  SR,  Julv. 
Vesuvius,  Eruptions  of,  in  May,  1900,  G.  Mercalli,  RasN, 
July  16. 


Victoria,  Queen,  Day  by  Day,  Crit. 

Vigfboria,  Queen :  Her  L" 

Villebois-Mareuil.  Colonel  de,  A.  Veuglaire,  BU. 


»ria.  Queen :  Her  Life  at  Balmoral,  YW. 


Virginia,  University  of,  H.  W.  Mabie,  Out. 

Volcanic  Scenery  of  the  Northwest,  R.  E.  Strahom,  AMRR, 

"  Wampanoag,"  The  SloopK)f-War,  B.  F.  Isherwood,  CasM. 


Warfare :  Mounted  Troops,  W.  W.  Marshall,  USM. 

Warfare :  Organization  of  Howitzers,  T.  W.  G.  Bryan,  USM. 

Watson,  Wilflam— An  Agnostic  Poet,  G.  WMte,  8R,  July. 

Wellington,  The  Life  of,  Edin,  Julv. 

Western  Reserve  University,  W.  T.  Marvin,  SelfC. 

West  Indies  in  Their  Relation  to  England  and  the  United 
States,  J.  P.  de  Putron,  West. 

Whalebacks,  T.  E.  Curtis,  Str. 

Wheat  Comer,  International,  J.  D.  Whelpley,  Fort ;  McCl. 

Wheat  Farms,  Giant,  W.  B.  Holland,  Pear. 

Whittier's  "Captain's  Well,"  Story  of,  Mary  E.  Desmond, 
Cath. 

Whittier's  New  Hampshire,  D.  L.  Maulsby,  NEng. 

Wilson.  James,  and  the  Formation  of  the  Ck)nstitutlon,  J.  M. 
Harlan,  ALR. 

Women's  Suffrage :  In  Time  of  War,  Agnes  Grove,  Com. 

Xenophanes,  G.  M.  Hammell,  MRNy. 

Yachting :  Centerboard  Cup  Defender  for  1901,  C.  G.  Da- 
vis, O. 

Yachting  on  the  Great  Lakes,  J.  B.  Berryman,  O. 

Yachtsmen,  Navigation  for,  W.  J.  Henderson,  O. 

Yale-Harvard  Race  as  a  Spectacle,  Lillian  D.  Kelsey,  Int. 

Yeats,  W.  B.,  Poems  of,  Dora  M.  Jones,  LQ,  July. 

Yosemite  Park,  Wild  Gardens  of  the,  J.  Muir,  Atlant. 


Abbreviations  of  Magazine  Titles  used  in  the  Index. 
[All  the  articles  In  the  leading  reviews  are  indexed,  but  only  the  more  important  articles  in  the  other  magazines.] 


Ains.       Ainslee's  Magazine,  N.  Y. 

ACQR.  American  Catholic  Quarterly 
Review,  Phila. 

AHR.  American  Historical  Review, 
N.Y. 

AJS.  American  Journal  of  Soci- 
ology, Chicago. 

AJT.  American  Journal  of  The- 
ology, Chicago. 

ALR.  American  Law  Review,  St. 
Louis. 

AMonM.American  Monthly  Magazine, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

AMRR.  American  Monthly  Review  of 
Reviews,  N.  Y. 

A  Nat.     American  Naturalist,  Boston. 

AngA.     Anglo-American    Magazine, 

Annals.  Annals  of  the  American  Acad- 
emy of  Pol.  and  Soc.  Science, 
Phila. 

APB.  Anthony's  Photographic  Bul- 
letin, N.  Y. 

Arch.      Architectural  Record,  N.  Y. 

Arena.     Arena,  N.  Y. 

A  A.         Art  Amateur,  N.  Y. 

AE.         Art  Education,  N.  Y. 

AI.  Art  Interchange,  N.  Y. 

AJ.  Art  Journal,  London. 

Art.         Artist,  London. 

Atlant.    Atlantic  Monthly,  Boston. 

Bad.        Badminton,  Lonaon._ 

BankL 

BankNY  Bankers 

Bib. 

BSac. 

BU. 

Black. 
BB. 


.   Bankers'  Magazine,  London. 
Y Bankers'  Magazine,  N.  Y. 
Biblical  World,  Chicago. 
Bibliotheca  Sacra,  Oberlin,  O. 
Biblioth^ue  Universelle,  Lau- 
sanne. 
Blackwood's  Magazine,  Edin- 
burgh. 
Book  Buyer,  N.  Y. 


Bkman.  Bookman,  N.  Y. 

BP.  Brush  and  Pencil,  Chicago. 

Can.        Canadian  Magazine.  Toronto. 

Cass.       Cassell's  Magazine,  London. 

CasM.      Cassier's  Magazine,  N.  Y. 

Cath.       Catholic  World,  N.  Y. 

Cent.       Century  Magazine,  N.  Y. 

Cham.  Chambers's  Journal,  Edin- 
burgh. 

Char.      Charities  Review,  N.  Y. 

Chant.     Chautauquan,  Cleveland,  O. 

CAge.      Coming  A^,  Boston. 

Cons.  Conser\*ative  Review,  Wash- 
ington. 

Contem.  Contemporary  Review,  Lon- 
don. 

Com.      Comhill.  London. 

Cos.         C-osmopolitan,  N.  Y. 

i^rit.        Critic,  N.  Y. 

Deut.      Deutsche  Revue,  Stuttgart. 

Dial.        Dial,  Chicago. 

Dub.        Dublin  Review.  Dublin. 

Edin.      Edinburgh  Reiaew,  London. 


Ed.  Education,  Boston.  NAR. 

EdR.        Educational  Review,  N.  Y.  Nou. 

Ene.        Engineering  Magazine,  N.Y.  NA. 

EM.         Espafla  Modema,  Madrid.  OC. 

Fort.        Fortnightly  Review,  London.  O. 

Forum.  Forum,  N.Y.  Out. 

FrL.         Frank  Leslie's  Monthly,  N.  Y.  Over. 

Gent.      Gentleman's  Magazine,   Lon- 
don. PMM. 

GBag.      Green  Bae,  Boston.  Pear. 

Gunt.       Gun  ton's  iVlagazine,  N.  Y.  Phil. 

Harp.       Harper's  Magazine,  N.  Y.  PhoT. 

Hart.       Hartford   Seminary    Record,  PL. 

Hartford,  Conn.  PSQ. 

Home.    Home  Magazine,  N.  Y. 

Horn.      Homiletic  Review,  N.  Y.  PopA. 

HumN.  Huinaiiit<&  Nouvelle,  Paris. 

Int.  International,  Chicago.  PopS. 

IJE.        International       Journal      of 

Ethics,  Phila.  PRR. 

IntM.      International  Monthly,  N.  Y. 

IntS.        International  Studio,  N.  Y.  PQ. 

lA.  Irrigation  Age,  Chicago. 

JMSI.     Journal  of  the  Military  Serv-  QJEcon 
ice  Institution,  Governor's 

Island,  N.  Y.  H.  QR. 

JPEcon.  Journal  of  Political  Economy,  RasN. 

Chicago.  Record. 
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VeKlnIt  '«  B^S'^^S  ^^^  elaborate    ; 
itu  of  the  prepared    speeches   that 

taatlon.      Honlml  phi 


arefuliy 
k'tiitiiiofWe  prepared  speeches  that  tlie  Presi- 
intial  candidates  make  upon  the  oc- 
casion.of  their  forn^al  notification,  it  has  been 
the  custom  for  them  at  a  subsequent  date  to  issue 
a  atill  more  elaborate  statement  in  the  form  of  a 
public  letter,  expounding  their  respective  party 
platforms  and  reviewing  tlic  questions  at  issue  in 
the  campaign.  Mr.  SIcKinley's  letter  was  dated 
September  8,  and  published  in  the  newspapei-s  of 
Monday,  the  10th.  It  was  immediately  accepted 
by  all  Republican  authorities  as  the  most  telling 
document  that  had  thus  far  appeai-ed  since  the 
holding  of  the  great  conventions.  It  was  prepai-ed 
in  Buch  a  way  as  to  be  especially  available  for  use 
ae  campaign    ''literature;"   and  the  Kepubl  lean 


le  Knviil'tr  (Phll«ilelphfB). 


National  Committee  will,  doubtless,  before  the 
middle  of  OctoI>er,  have  distributed  millions  of 
copies  of  it.  Mr.  McKinley  begins  by  calling 
detailed  attention  to  the  demands  of  the  three 
parties  that  are  supporting  Mr.  Bryan  for  the  ini- 
mediate  opening  of  the  mints  to  the  free  coinage 
of  silver  He  pledges  the  Republican  party  to 
the  unequivocal  maintenance  of  the  gold  stand- 
ard. He  sets  forth,  in  a  statistical  way,  what  he 
regards  as  a  flattering  condition  of  the  national 
treasury  and  the  public  finances,  and  dwells  upon 
the  marvelous  expansion  of  our  foreign  trade 
and  the  unprecedented  general  prosperity  of  the 
country.  He  notes  the  fact  tiiat  we  are  now 
redeeming,  with  a  bond  bearing  2  per  cent,  inter- 
est, tlie  bonds  that  in  Mr.  Cleveland's  adminis- 
tration were  bearing  as  high  as  -'i  iM;r  cent,  in- 
terest. WhereasCongress  authorized  awar  loan 
of  ;ft400,000,000  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  with 
Spain,  it  proved  necessary  to  issue  only  $200,- 
000,000.  Mr.  McKinley  thinks  that  it  will  he 
feasible  lor  Congress,  at  its  next  session,  to  re- 
duce taxation  very  materiiiily. 

„  .  .  He  discusses  the  question  of  our  mer- 
BuaintM  cliaut  marine,  declaring  that  91  per 
Questiona.  ,.f,jj^  ^f  q^j.  gxports  and  imports  are 
now  carried  in  foreign  ships  ;  and  he  asserts  that 
we  ought  to  own  the  ships  for  our  carrying  trade 
with  the  outside  world,  and  that  we  ought  to 
build  them  in  American  shipyards  and  man  them 
with  American  sailors.  In  connection  with  this 
subject  of  transportation  by  water,  he  introduces 
the  topic  of  an  Jnteroceanic  canal  ;  and,  as  to  the 
political  aspect  of  it,  he  says  that  "  our  national 
policy  more  imperatively  than  ever  calls  for  its 
completion  and  control  by  this  Government  ;  and 
it  is  believed  that  the  next  session  of  Congress, 
after  receiving  the  full  report  of  the  commission 
appointed  under  the  act  approved  March  3,  1899, 
will  make  provisions  for  the  sure  accomplishment 
of  this  great  work."  As  respects  trusts.  Presi- 
dent McKinley  says  that  "  honest  cooperation  of 
capital  is  necessary  to  meet  new  businesB  condi- 
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tions  and  extend  our  rapidly  increasing;  foreign 
crade ;  but  conspiracies  and  combinations,  in- 
tended to  restrict  biisin(>ss.  create  monopolies,  and 
control  prices,  should  be  effectively  restrained." 
He  points  to  publicity  as  a  helpful  influence,  and 
suggests  uniformity  of  legislation  in  the  several 
States.  "Combinations  of  capita!  which  control 
the  market  in  commodities  necessary  to  the  gen- 
eral use  of  the  people,  by  suppressing  natural  and 
ordinary  competition,  thus  enhancing  prices  to 
the  general  consumer,"  he  considers  "obnoxious 
to  the  common  law  and  the  public  welfare  ;"  calls 
them  "dangerous  conspiracies,"  and  says  they 
"ought  to  bo  subject  to  prohibitory  or  penal 
legislation."  Mr.  McKiiiley  calls  attention  to 
the  importance  to  the  working-man  of  that 
general  condition  of  prosperity  which  gives 
abundant  emploj-ment  and  makes  possible  good 
wages  ;  and  he  intimates  his  belief  in  short  hours 
and  payment  in  high-standard  money.  As  to 
civil-service  reform,  he  declares  that  the  future 
of  the  merit  system  is  safe  in  the  hands  of  the 
Republican  party.      Ho  savs  that  this  system,  so 


.   Tlie  Aroerlran  working-roan  agreei 
Fmin  thpRt,1'«ulPi"i 


with  Mr.  Mi'Klnley. 
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far  ai4  practicable,  is  iiiadft  tho  basis  for  appoint- 
ments in  our  new  teiritciry.  He  further  calls  at- 
tention to  those  modifications  of  the  civil-service 
rules  that  were  made  in  May,  lSi)9,  and  to  which 
much  exception  was  taken  at  tho  time,  and  de- 
clares: that  the  changes  havo  been  vindicated  by 
experience. 


Very  much  the  greater  part  of  Mr. 
^'"wCmIw"*  McKinley's  letter  is  devoted  to  a  dis- 
cussion of  what  has  been  attempted 
and  accomplished  in  the  islands  which  hare  como 
into  close  relations  with  us  in  consequence  of  the 
war  with  Spain,  That  which  relates  to  Cuba  ia 
so  compact  a  statement  that  we  may  properly 
quote  it  all.      It  is  as  follows  : 

We  have  been  in  possesaion  of  Cuba  elnce  the  let,  of 
January,  18U9.  We  have  rextored  order  andestrLbliBhed 
domesttc  tranquillity.  We  have  (ed  the  starving, 
clothed  the  naked,  and  ministered  to  the  sick.  We  have 
improved  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  *tsIaDd.  We 
have  stimulated  industry,  introduced  public  education, 
and  taken  a  full  and  com prehf  naive  enumeration  o(  the 
inhabitant)!.  The  qualillcation  of  electors  has  been 
nettled,  and  under  it  ufllcer.s  have  been  chosen  tor  all 
the  municipalities  of  Cuba.  The.4e  local  tjovernments 
are  now  in  operation,  administered  hy  the  people.  Our 
military  eHtablishnient  baij  been  reduced  tram  43,000 
soldiers  to  less  than  6,000.  An  election  baa  been  ordered 
to  be  betd  on  the  IKth  ot  September,  under  a  fair  elec- 
tion Ian-  already  tried  in  the  municipal  elections,  to 
choose  members  of  a  connticutional  convention,  and  the 
convention  by  the  same  order  is  to  assemble  on  the  firat 
Monday  of  November  to  frame  a  constitution  npoD 
which  an  independent  government  for  the  island  will 
rest.  All  this  is  a  long  step  in  the  Culftllmentof  our 
sacred  guarantees  to  the  people  of  Cuba. 

He  explains  that  our  military  force 
in  Porto  Rico  has  been  reduced  from 
11,000  to  1,500,  and  that  native 
Porto  Ricans  cunatitute,  for  the  moat  part,  the 
local  constabulary.  He  reports  that  there  is 
now  under  the  new  civil  government  a  gratifying 
revival  of  Porto  Rican  business.  He  says  that 
a  much  larger  measure  of  self-government  has 
already  been  given  to  the  Porto  Ricans  than 
was  given  to  the  inhabitants  of  Louisiana  under 
Jefferson.  He  explains  very  clearly  the  arrange- 
ment nnder  which  Congress  has,  at  the  outset, 
removed  85  per  cent,  of  the  tariff  duties  between 
Porto  Rico  and  the  United  States,  and  has  pro- 
vided that  the  remaining  15  per  cent,  must 
disappear  not  later  tlian  a  year  from  next 
March,  and  as  much  earlier  as  tlie  local  finances 
of  Porto  Rico  will  permit.  On  November  5  the 
Porto  Ricans  will  elect  a  delegate  to  Congress  and 
35  members  of  the  House  of  Delegates,  the  lower 
branch  of  their  legislature.  The  recent  census 
shows  that  nliout  three-fourihs  of  the  population 
belong  to  the  white  race. 


done  a  I 
to   givt 


.As  to  the  Philippine  question,  Mr. 
McKinley  declares  that  "the  pur- 
poses   of     the     executive    are     best 

nd  can  best  Im  judged  by  what  he  has 
is  doing."     He  proceeds,   therenpoD, 

I   chronological    remme   of    the    whole 
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subject,  in  order  that  it  may  be  Beeo  "that  the 
power  of  the  Government  has  been  used  for  tlie 
liberty,  the  peace,  and  the  prosperity  of  the 
Philippine  peoples,  and  that  force  has  been 
employed  only  against  force  which  stood  in  the 
way  of  the  realization  of  these  ends."  The 
President,  in  the  course  of  his  remarkable  sum- 
mary and  defense  of  his  Philippine  policy,  makes 
tlie  following  statements,  which  seem  to  us  to 
have  the  highest  weight  and  pertinence  r 

We  are  in  agreement  with  all  of  those  who  supported 
the  war  with  Spaiu,  and  also  with  those  who  counseled 
the  ratiflcation  of  the  treaty  of  peace.  Upon  these  two 
great  essential  steps  there  can  be  no  issue,  and  outof 
these  came  all  ol  our  responsibilities.  If  others  would 
shirk  the  obligations  imposed  by  the  war  and  the 
treaty,  we  must  decline  to  act  further  with  them,  and 
here  the  Issue  is  made.  It  is  our  purpose  to  establish  in 
the  Philtppineit  a  government  suitable  to  the  wants  and 
conditions  of  the  inhabitants,  and  to  prepare  them  for 
self-go veromeut,  and  to  give  them  self-government 
when  they  are  reaiiy  for  it  and  as  rapidly  as  they  are 
ready  for  it.  That  I  am  aiming  to  do  under  my  Con- 
stitutional authority,  and  will  continue  to  do  until 
Congress  shall  delermine  the  political  status  ol  the 
inhabitants  of  tl>e  archipelago. 

Are  our  opponents  aguin»t  the  treaty?  If  so,  they 
must  be  reminded  that  it  could  not  liave  tieeu  ratifled 
in  the  Senate  but  for  their  assistance.  The  Senate 
which  rati  fled  the  treaty,  and  the  Congress  which  ailded 
its  sanction  by  a  large  appropriation,  comprised  Sena- 
tors and  Representatives  of  the  people  of  all  parties. 

Would  our  opponents  surrender  to  the  insurgents. 
abandon  our  sovereignty  or  cede  it  Co  them*  If  that 
be  not  their  purpose,  then  it  should  be  promptly  dis- 
claimed, for  only  evil  can  result  from  the  hopes  raised 
by  our  opponents  in  the  minds  of  the  Filipinos — that 
with  their  success  at  the  polls  in  November  there  will 
be  a  withdrawal  of  our  army  and  of  American  sov- 
ereignty over  the  archipelago,  the  complete  independ- 
ence of  the  Tagalog  people  recognized,  and  the  powers 
of  government  over  all  the  other  people  ol  the  archi- 
pelago conferred  upon  the  Tagalog  leaders. 

The  effect  of  a  belief  in  Ihe  minds  of  the  insurgents 
that  this  will  be  done  has  already  prolonged  the  rebel- 
lion, and  increases  the  necessity  for  the  continuance  o(  a 
large  army.  It  is  now  delaying  full  peace  in  the  archi- 
pelago, and  the  establishment  of  civil  governments,  and 
has  influenced  many  of  the  insurgents  against  accept- 
ing the  liberal  terms  of  amnesty  offered  by  General  Mac- 
Arthur,  under  my  direction.  But  for  these  false  hopesa 
considerable  reduction  could  have  been  had  in  our  mili- 
tary establishment  in  the  Philippines,  and  the  realiza- 
tion of  a  stable  government  would  be  already  at  hand. 

Our  readers  will  scarcely  need  to  be 
and  reminded  that  the  views  the  Presi- 
Poiiciti.  jg^^  ggjg  forth  have  from  the  begin- 
ning had  the  support  of  this  magazine — not  on 
any  ground  of  partisan  preference  whatsoever, 
but  because  they  have  seemed  to  us  essentially 
sound  and  patriotic.  Tboro  was  nothing  partisan 
about  the  war  with  Spain.  The  whole  Atnerican 
people,  with  only  individual  exceptions  here  ami 


there,  demanded  tliat  our  Government  should 
put  an  end  to  Cuba's  intolerable  situation.  Kor 
was  there  anything  partisan  about  the  terms  of 
tlie  treaty  of  peace  that  was  subsequently  entered 
into.  Everything  that  our  Government  has 
done,  since  that  treaty  of  peace  was  signed,  in 
respect  to  the  Philippine  Islands  has  seemed  to  us 
to  have  lieen  done  in  good  faith,  on  principles  of 
which  we  havo  no  reason  to  be  ashamed,  and 
with  fair  prospects  of  highly  creditable  results  in 
the  end.  What  is  further  than  all  this,  we  ijeg 
to  say,  with  the  most  nnqiialified  emphasis,  that 
we  have  not  the  shadow  of  doubt  that  if  Mr. 
Rryan  had  been  elected  President  of  the  United 
States  in  1896,  instead  of  Mr.  McKinley,  ha 
would,  in  his  capacity  as  chief  executive  and  as 
commander-in-chief  of  the  army  and  navy,  have 
carried  on  a  war  with  Spain  for  the  relief  of 
Cuba,  and  that  this  war  would  have  resulted  in 
the  annexation  of  all  the  territory  that  we  ac- 
quired by  virtue  of  the  peace  treaty  at  Paris. 
Historically  speaking,  the  Democratic  rather 
than  the  Republican  party  has  throughout  our 
history  instinctively  favored  expansion  and  an- 
nexation ;  and  at  this  moment  the  Democratic 
South,  if  circumstances  permitted  the  expression 
of  its  genuine  sentiment,  would  probably  be 
shown  to  have  far  less  misgiving  about  the  ad- 
visability of  our  exercising  sovereignty  in  the 
Philippines,  as  well  as  in  other  quarters,  than 
the  Republican  North. 
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M  si\  itf'  '^''^  wliole  subject  is  being  constantly 
vi4ma  ani  confused  by  the  failure  to  rfiscrini- 
'"'■  inate  between  self-goveniiiient  of  the 
practical  sort — municipal,  provincial,  territorial 
— and  the  exercise  of  sovereignty  in  the  sense 
of  international  law.  The  Philippine  Islands 
have  never  at  any  time  been  an  independent 
fiovereign  nation  ;  and  the  idea  of  assuming  such 
a  position  had  never,  previous  to  the  Ameri- 
can conquest  of  Manila,  been  seriously  con- 
templated !.y  the  population  of  the  archipelago 
as  a  deliberate  aspiration,  Sucb  insurrections  as 
hatl  been  waged  against  tlie  Spanish  rule  were 
for  the  sake  of  securing  certain  administrative. 
reforms.  The  Hon.  Edward  M.  Shepard,  a  very 
distinguished  Democrat  of  New  York,  who  did 
not  suppoi-t  Mr.  Bryan  four  years  ago,  but  who 
is  now  supporting  him  on  the 'Philippine  issne, 
contributes,  at  our  request,  an  article  on  that  sub- 
ject to  the  present  number  of  tlio  Review.  Mr. 
Sliepartl  was  asked  osppcially  to  answer  the  qiios- 
tioii  what,  in  his  judgment,  Mr.  Uryan  could 
actually  accomplish,  in  case  of  bis  election, 
towards  a  i-evprsal  of  the  policy  of  which  Mr, 
Hhepard  disapproves.  Our  readers  will  find  the 
article  well  worth  their  careful  reading,  it  lias 
always  l>een  our  plan  to  welcome  open  discussion 
in  our  pages  ;  and  the  fact  that  Mi'.  Shepard's 
viewg  art!  diaiiietrically  op[H)site  to  those  ex-. 
pressed  by  us  editorially,  at  considerable  length 
last  month,  merely  lends  another  reason  wliy  we 
should  give  them  a  prominent  place.  Let  it  btt 
added  lliat  we  value  the  country  far  more  highly 
than  we  do  its  parties  and  their  antagonisms. 
When  serious  questions  arise  involving  in  a  large 
way  the  permanent  mission  and  history  of  this 
nation,  we  prefer  to  believe  that  men  who  hold 
the  reins  of  power  at  Washington,  regardless  of 


party,  will  do  tlie  very  best  they  possibly  can  for 
the  welfare  and  honor  of  their  country  ;  and  this 
we  believe  that  Mr.  McKiuley  has  done.  But 
we  believe  no  less  firmly  that  if  Mr.  Bryan  had 
been  elected  he,  too,  would  have  risen  above 
party  prejudices  and  fetters,  and  would  in  the 
emergencies  of  war-making  and  peace-making 
have  done  those  things  which  we  should  have 
found  it  possible  and  reasonable  to  support. 
There  arc  matters  in  which  wo  are  absolutely 
compelled  to  act  through  our  accredited  repre- 
sentatives. In  the  matter  of  our  recent  partici- 
pation in  Chinese  afTairs,  for  example,  it  has  been 
only  sensible  to  show  confidence  in  the  policy 
pursued  by  tlio  President. 

The  letter  of  acceptance  of  the  Demo- 
"'i^itr."'  '^•'^tic nomination  issued  by  Mr.  Bryan 
appeared  on  Ke[item  ber  1 B .  He 
adopted  a  plan  different  from  that  of  Mr.  Mc- 
Kinley,  and  made  this  letter,  in  effect,  a  supple- 
ment to  his  famous  notilic^ition  speech  at  Indian- 
apolis, reviewed  by  us  last  month.  That  speech 
was  devoted  to  the  one  subject  of  imperialism. 
This  letter  deals  with  the  other  matters  presented 
ill  the  Democratic  platform.  Mr.  Bryan  prefaces 
the  document  with  a  repetition  of  his  avowal  of 
1896  that  if  elected,  he  would  not  be  a  candidate 
for  a  second  term.  He  proceeds  to  discuss  the 
question  of  trusts  as  of  especial  prominence,  He 
charges  the  Republican  party  with  the  lack  of 
cither  desire  or  ability  to  deal  with  the  question 
effectively.  The  following  quotation  well  ex- 
presses the  spirit  of  Mr.  Bryan's  discussion  of 
the  subject  of  cor|K>rate  monopolies  : 

Our  plattorni,  after  suggeKttng  certain  speciSc  reme- 
ilifx,  pleiltces  the  party  to  an  uuceasing  warfare  against 
private  miiiiopoly  iu  Nation,  State,  and  city.  I  beartil}' 
approveof  this  promise ;  it  elect- 
ed, it  shall  be  my  earnest  and 
constant  endeavor  lo  fulfill  the 
promiw  in  letter  and  spirit.  I 
shall  itelect  an  attorney-general 
who  will,  without  (ear  or  favor, 
enforce  existing  laws;  I  shall 
recommend  such  mldltional  leg- 
islation an  may  be  necessary  to 
dissolve  every  private  monopoly 
which  does  business  outside  of 
the  State  nf  its  origin ;  and  it, 
contrary  to  niy  Itelief  and  hope, 
a  Constitutional  aineiidnient  Is 
found  to  be  necessary,  1  shall  rec- 
ommend such  HI)  amendment  as 
will,  without  impairing  any  of 
the  exiNling  riglitx  of  the  States, 
empower  Congress  to  protect  the 
people  of  all  the  States  from  In- 
jury at  the  hands  of  indirtduaU 
(that  man!"  or  corporations  engaged  In  inter- 

Stat«  commerce. 
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The  next  question  taken  up  by  Mr. 
ob'shmt'  '^''y'*"  '*  '*'*'  •*'  coinage  and  cur- 
rency, and  in  our  opinion  he  does 
not  (leal  witii  that  subject  witli  the  frankness  of 
four  yeais  ago.  Upon  &  theme  of  sneh  com- 
manding importance,  tlie  country  lias  a  right  to 
ask  Mr,  Bryan  what  lie  proposes  to  do.  He 
studiously  avoids  this  practical  aspect  of  the  sub- 


ji;i.-[.  merely  rHmarkinf;  that  '■  whether  tlie  Sen- 
ate, now  hostile  to  Inmetallisni,  can  be  changed 
during  this  campaign  or  tlie  campaign  of  190'2 
can  onlv  be  determined  after  the  votes  are 
ciiunteil."  If  lliis  ivmark  of  Mr.  Bryan's  has 
any  force  or  meaning  at  all,  it  can  only  be  in- 
tended to  convey  the  implication  that  the  money 
question  is  solely  onu  for  Congress,  and  that 
there  is  nothing  that  a  free-silver  I'residenl  and 
a  five-silver  Sei^ivtaiy  of  the  Treasury  can  do  if 


the 


I  ghould  I 


,  to  I 


.  his  ,: 


'ho 


tile  Id  Ijimetallisui."'  The  present  rt 
tin-  Treasury  lias  made  himself  i-esponsible  for 
veiv  siH-<-itic'  Ueciarjitioiis  to  the  effect  that  Mr. 
Jlrvan,  if  elected  President,  could  do  a  great 
deal  to  change  the  present  monetary  policy  of  the 
cu'.intry  without  tlie  cooperation  of  the  Senate. 
The  greater  part  of  the  remaining  paragraphs  of 
Mr.  Bryan's  letter  are  brief  running  ominienia 


of  approval  upon  what  may  be  called  the  mis- 
cellaneous planks  of  the  Kansas  City  platform — 
such  as  the  election  of  Senators  by  the  people, 
the  establishment  of  a  Department  of  Labor  with 
a  Cabinet  officer  at  its  head,  the  conetruotion  of 
the  Nicaragua  Canal  under  the  ownership  and 
control  of  the  United  States  Government,  the 
admission  of  the  Territories  of  Arizona,  New 
Mexico,  and  Oklahoma  as  States,  economy  in 
public  expenditures,  and  the  income  tax — a 
plank  in  favor  of  which,  Mr.  Bryan  tells  us,  had 
been  ^reed  upon  by  the  Committee  on  Resolu- 
tions at  Kansas  City,  but  was  omitted  from  the 
platform  by  inadvertence. 

.     ....     ..   Mr.   Bryan  had   pre/iously  made   a 

Papuiiat      speech  at  Topeka,  Kan.,  in  response 

Himinatiw.  ^^^  j.^^^  ceremony  of  notification  by  the 
Populist  party.  The  formal  speech  notifying 
him  was  made  by  tlie  Hon.  T.  M.  Patterson,  of 
Denver.  In  bis  reply,  Mr.  Bryan  expressed  warm 
recognition  of  the  educational  work  done  by  the 
Populists,  and  by  the  farmers'  alliances  and  labor 
organizations,  which  he  regarded  as  associated 
with  the  Populist  party.  Mr,  Bryan's  speech  was 
a  skillful  one,  but  cautious  and  reserved  in  a 
marked  degree,  as  compared  with  the  speeches 
that  lie  maile  four  years  ago.  Nothing  is  more 
striking  in  this  campaign  than  Mr.  Bryan's  growth 
in  conservatism,  as  evidenced  by  liis  complete 
silence  on  such  questions  as,  for  instance,  the 
Populist  demand  for  government  ownership  of 
telegraph  lines  and  railways.  The  Eastern  opin- 
ion that  Mr.  Bryan  has  the  inclinations  of  a  so- 
cialistic radical  is  a  wholly  mistaken  one. 

j^  ^1  ^  Mr.  Stevenson,  whose  formal  letter 
pniiintiai  on  the  issues  had  not  appeared  as 
CantuaU.  [ijggg  comments  were  written,  was 
duly  accepted  by  the  Populist  Executive  Com- 
mittee in  session  at  Chicago  on  August  27  as  the 
candidate  of  their  party  for  Vice-President,  in 
place  of  Mr.  Charles  A.  Towne,  of  Minnesota, 
whom  they  had  nominated  at  Sioux  City  on  June 
!J.  The  decision  of  the  Populists  to  have  neither 
a  Presidential  nor  a  Vice- Presidential  candidate 
of  their  own  in  the  iield  is  regarded,  by  a  consider- 
able minonty  of  their  party,  as  a  serious  mistake 
of  practical  judgment.  Senator  Marion  Butler, 
of  North  Carolina,  well  known  as  chairman  of 
the  Populist  National  Committee,  was  radically 
opposed  to  the  substitution  of  Mr.  Stevenson, 
not  on  personal  grounds,  but  on  those  of  party 
tactics.  The  story  of  Mr.  Stevenson's  career 
is  set  forth  in  this  number  of  the  Review  in 
a  sketch  both  interesting  and  authoritative,  by 
his  law  partner  and  'ifelong  friend,  Judge  James 
S.  Ewing. 
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Our  readers  should  nol  be  allowed  by 
/uj/oir  us  to  forget  that  a  portion  of  the  m<.  i.i.^>  vlhui^ii  ui  >.i,^> 
^puliatt.  popuiistg  have  never  favored  the  wkielj'  known  public 
policy  of  fusion  with  the  Democrats,  and  are  not 
supporting  the  candidacy  ot  Mr.  Bryan,  but  are 
organized  for  the  advocacy  of  a  platform  aud 
ticket  of  their  own,  their  candidates  being  two 
widely  known  gentlemen — namely,  the  Hon. 
Wharton  Barker,  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  Hon. 
Ignatius  Donnelly,  of  Minnesota.  The  chairman 
of  the  National  Committee  of  these  "  Middle-of- 
the-Road"  Populists  is  the  Hon.  J.  A.  Parker; 
and  he  is  quoted  as  having  recently  said,  on  be- 
half of  himself  and  his  political  associates,  that 
they  did  not  care  whether  Bryan  or  McKinley 
was  elected.  Mr.  Parker  declared  that  imperial- 
ism in  the  Philippiiies  was  by  far  less  objection- 
able than  imperialism  at  home,  by  which  he 
explained  that  he  referred  to  "the  disfrancUise- 
ment  of  citizens  at  the  South,  both  by  law  and 
by  force."  Mr.  Wliarton  Barker's  views  on 
public  questions  are  currently  set  forth  with 
very  great  ability  in  his  weekly  paper,  TJie 
American,  of  Philadelphia. 

The  headquarters  of  the  Democratic 
Ata^i't     campaign  are  at  Chicago.      Mr.  Bryan 

himself,  who  has  from  time  to  time 
gone  to  Chicago,  is  giving  close  attention,  not 
mei-ely  to  his  own  personal  speaking  canvass, 
but  also  to  the  management  of  the  campaign 
business.  Mr.  Bryan  is  uut  attempting  this  year 
such  prodigies  of  stump- speaking  as  he  accom- 
plished four  years  ago.  That  would  seem  scarce- 
ly possible  for  any  man  twice  in  a  lifetime.  He 
is,  however,  making  a  great  many  speeches  in  a 
number  of  States.  During  a  part  of  August  he 
was  in  Kansas,  and  later  he  made  a  Keriea  of 
speeches  in  West  Virginia  and  Ohio.  Then  he 
went  farther  west  again,  where  he  made  notable 
speeches  in  Missouri  and  Kansas.  On  September 
20  he  went  to  his  home  at  Lincoln,  Neb.,  to  rest. 
In  the  closing  days  of  Septejiiber  it  was  his 
plan  to  speak  in  the  Dakotas,  and  on  October  1 
he  was  slated  for  Duluth  and  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Next  he  was  to  spend  several  days  in  Wisconsin 
and  Indiana.  Then  comes  his  Eastern  tour, 
which  it  was  expected  would  include  New  Jersey, 
Maryland,  Delaware,  and  New  York.  He  was 
announced  to  speak  in  Madison  Square  Garden, 
New  York  City,  on  October  16.  The  last  week 
of  the  campaign  he  was  to  spend,  as  usual,  in 
his  own  State,  where  he  was  to  be  reinforced  by 
several  others,  notably  Senator  Wellington,  of 
Maryland,  whose  withdi-awal  from  the  Republican 
party — while  still  holding  a  seat  in  the  United 
States  Senate  to  which  the  Republicans  of  Mary- 
land had  elected  hitn — has  been  one  of  the  nota- 


ble personal  incidents  of  a  campaign  remarkable 
for  the  change  of  attitude  of  a  large  number  of 


Governor    Roosevelt,   who    has   been 
Hooieveit  In  the   most  active  campaigner  on  the 
tilt  Field,     liepublican  side,    met  Mr.    Bryan  a: 
Chicago  on  Labor  day,  where  both  men  by  pre- 
vious ariaiijinmeiit  made  iion  political  addresses 


(Who  In  supporting  Mr,  Brjsn.) 

appropriate  to  the  day, '  Governor  Roosevelt's 
letter  as  Vice-Presidential  candidate  appeared  ia 
the  newspapers  on  Monday.  Septenil>er  1".  The 
letter  is  a  document  of  gieat  foi-ce.  He  puts  the 
question  of  money  and  the  continuance  of  stable 
1:)u3iness  conditions  as  of  paramount  importance; 
and,  in  our  opinion,  he  is  justified  in  doing  this. 
It  is  in  accord  with  the  views  expressed  at  some 
length  in  these  pages  two  months  ago.  Refer- 
ring to  the  question  of  the  relative  imjwrtance  of 
the  free-silver  issue  as  raised  by  tlie  Democrats, 
Governor  Roosevelt  says,  with  what  seems  to  us 
unanswerable  logic  : 

No  isaue  can  be  pnranionnt  to  thi^  ii^siie  ibey  tbns 
make,  for  the  paramountry  ol  hucli  an  is.sue  is  lo  be 
determined,  not  by  tbe  ilictuni  of  any  ninii  or  body 
of  men,  but  by  the  tact  that  it  ritHlly  iiffvcts  the  well- 
being  ot  every  home  in  tlielanil.  TliefinaucialquesttoD 
is  always  of  such  far-reacliiug  nud  tremendons  impor- 
tance to  (lie  national  welfare  tliat  it  can  never  be  raised 
in  good  faith  unless  this  tremendous  importance  is  not 
merely  conceded,  but  insisted  on.  Men  who  are  not 
willing  to  make  such  an  issue  paramount  have  no  possi- 
ble Just  iHcation  tor  raisiug  it  at  all.  for  under  such  cfr- 
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I  their  act  cannot  nnder  any  conceiTable 
circomstances  do  aught  but  grove  harm. 
The  para)in^pli  devoted  to  the  trust  question  is 
ia  line  with  the  notable  utterance  of  Uovernur 
Roosevelt  in  his  recent  message  to  the  New  York 
Legislature.  The  governor  proceeds  to  give  an 
interesting  riaumi  of  our  earlier  achievements  in 
the  exercise  of  an  expansion  policy.  His  sup- 
port of  President  McKinley's  position  in  the 
Philippines  bears  the  emphasis  of  strong  cotivic' 
tion,  Aa  an  incessant  campaigner  he  bids  fair 
to  make  a  record  surpassed  only  by  that  of  Mr. 
Bryan  four  years  ago.  His  speaking  last  month 
drew  great  crowds  in  various  parts  of  the  West, 
and  in  the  Dakotas  and  Montana  he  aroused  the 
utmost  enthusiasm. 

As  we  have  remarked,  the  greater 
Bryan  part  of  the  men  conspicuous  for  their 
SupBortfrt.  attacks  upon  the  Philippine  policy  of 
the  Government  have  come  out  for  Mr.  Bryan. 
They  have  not  done  this,  however,  in  a  way 
particularly  complimentary  to  that  gentleman; 
and  it  is  to  be  doubted  whether  they  will  help 
him  much  by  their  support.  They  talk  about  a 
choice  of  evils,  and  support  Mr.  Bryan  grudg- 
ingly, as  the  only  way  to  beat  Mr.  McKinley. 
Mr.  Schurz,  for  instance,  whose  supi>ort  of  Bryan 


Cari.  SchCRZ;  "The  Repiiblicenscan  Bibim  at  Che  next 
aauioa  of  ConBresa  so  he  can  do  no  harm ;  why  not  make 
blm  pM»Ment7"-From  the  Journal  (Minneapolis). 


is  very  conspicuous,  is  at  the  same  time  notifying 
the  Republicans  that  in  case  of  Bryan's -eleM ion 
they  ought  to  avail  themselves — before  his  in- 
auguration, next  March — of  the  opportunity  they 
will  have  in  the  short  term  of  the  present  Con- 
gress next  winter  to  enact  fresli  laws  of  one  kind 
or  another  to  protect  the  country  against  things 
that  Mr.  Bryan  might  otherwise  do  when  in 
office.  Mr.  Richard  Olney  condemns  utterly  the 
Philippine  policy,  and  therefore  supports  M  v. 
Bryan,  although  it  does  not  appear  that  this  ex- 
secreiary  of  state  supposes  for  a  moment  that 
we  can  adopt  Mr.  Bryan's  programme  and  with- 
draw from  any  part  of  the  territory  we  have  an- 
nexed. His  views,  indeed,  are  not  in  the  least 
like  those  of  Mr.  Bryan,  or  those  of  Mr.  Shepard, 
which  we  publish  this  month,  in  respect  to  their 
doctrine  that  the  Filipinos  are  qualified  for  full 
self-government  and  ought  to  be  set  up  aa  an  in- 
dependent republic.  On  the  contrary,  his  griev- 
ance against  the  administration  is  thai  ' '  we 
have  saddled  ourselves  with  the  gravest  responsi- 
bilities for  some  eight  or  ten  millions  of  the 
savage  or,  at  best,  half- civilized  brown  people  of 
the  tropics. "  On  his  own  statement,  Mr.  Olney's 
position  is  the  most  paradoxical  of  that  of  any  of 
the  public  men  who  have  thus  far  confided  to  tlie 
public  their  reasons  for  supporting  one  or  ilje 
other  of  the  Presidential  candidates.  The  fact  is 
that  Mr,  Olney  is  an  expansionist  whose  favorite 
doctrine  is  that  of  the  paramounlcy  of  the  United 
States  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  ;  and  he  does 
not  like  to  see  us  diverting,  in  Asia  or  the  islands 
of  the  far  East,  the  energies  that  ought  to  be 
expended  nearer  home.  This  point  of  view  be 
expresses  in  the  fifth  of  the  series  of  bad  things 
that  he  thinks  would  be  implied  in  the  indorse- 
ment of  the  McKinley  administration  by  the 
American  people  this  year.     It  reads  as  follows  : 

It  will  mean  that  the  American  people  approve  the 
extraordinarily  fatuous  policy  or  Impolicy,  or  no  pohcy 
at  all,  by  which  the  Philippine  Archipelttgo,  many  thou- 
sands of  miles  from  our  shores,  becomes  an  inleijral 
part  of  the  United  States ;  while  Cuba,  the  cause  and 
Inspiration  o(  the  war,  lying  right  at  our  door,  the  key 
to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  absolutely  essential  to  our 
defense  against  forei^ni  attack.  Is  declared  alien  terri- 
tory, an<t  entitled  to  all  the  rights  of  an  independent 
sovereignty. 

stimtet  ^^  '"  ^^^'  Senator  Lodge,  who  an- 
Bnatrutt  swered  Mr.  Olney  in  a  speech  at 
anCaba.  Portland,  Maine,  on  September  8, 
frankly  agreed  that  it  ought  to  be  annexed  to  the 
United  States  for  the  good  of  all  concerned  ;  but 
he  called  attention  to  the  circumstances  under 
which  this  country  promised  to  give  Cuba  inde- 
pendence, and  held  that  we  must  live  up  to  the 
promise.      This  position  respecting  Cuba  is  even 
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more  strongly  stated  in  the  very  brilliant  speech 
of  Senator  Beveridge,  of  Indiana,  in  opening  the 
Republican  campaign  at  Chicago,  September  25. 
Mr.  Beveridge  says  that  ♦' a  separate  government 
over  Cuba  uncontrolled  by  the  American  repub- 
lic never  should  have  been  promised."  He  de- 
clares that  Cuba  is  a  mere  extension  of  our  At- 
lantic coast-line,  commanding  the  ocean  entrances 
t<»  the  Mississippi  and  the  Isthmian  Canal,  the 
possession  of  which  has  been  the  wish  of  every 
farseeing  American  statesman  from  Jefferson  to 
Blaine.  Mr.  Beveridge  paints  a  vivid  picture  of 
the  progress  that  Cuba  is  now  making  under 
American  administration,  and  offers  the  follow- 
ing gloomy  prediction  : 

When  we  stop  this  work  and  withdraw  our  restraint, 
revolution  will  succeed  revolution,  as  in  the  Central 
and  South  American  countries  ;  Havana  again  fester 
with  the  yellow  death  ;  systematic  education  again 
degenerate  into  sporadic  instance^} ;  and  Cuba,  which 
under  our  control  would  have  been  a  source  of  profit, 
power,  and  glory  to  the  republic  and  herself,  will  be  a 
source  of  irritation  and  of  loss,  of  danger  and  disease, 
to  both.  The  United  States  needs  Cuba  for  our  protec- 
tion ;  hut  Cuba  7iecds  the  United  States  for  Cuba's 
mil  ration. 

He  advances  the  further  prediction  "  that  with- 
in twenty- five  years  we  shall  again  be  forced  to 
assume  tlie  government  of  Cuba,  but  only  after 
our  commerce  has  again  been  paralyzed  by  revo- 
lution:— after  internal  dissension  has  again  spilled 
rivers  of  Cuban  blood;  after  the  yellow  fever  has 
again  and  again  crossed  over  to  our  southern 
coast  from  its  hotbed  in  Havana  harbor,  and 
after  we  have  assumed  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  of  Cuban  debt  to  prevent  this  island 
from  falling  into  the  liands  of  a  foreign  power." 

These  views  expressed  by  Mr.  Bever- 
Cuban  idge  assume  that  Cuba  is  really  to  be 
Programme,  gj^^^ji  i^qj.  independence,  in  the  full- 
est and  most  unqualified  sense.  It  is  well  known, 
however,  that  the  United  States  Government,  in 
ordering  the  election  last  month  of  a  Cuban  con- 
stitutional convention,  entertained  the  lively  hope 
that  this  body  would  see  the  propriety  of  arrang- 
ing for  extremely  intimate  relations  between 
Cuba  and  the  United  States — relations  which, 
while  leaving  ordinary  affairs  of  internal  govern- 
ment wholly  to  the  Cubans,  would  place  external 
affairs  under  the  aegis  of  the  United  States. 
We  must,  in  all  sincerity,  agree  with  Senator 
Beveridge  that  it  would  be  very  unfortunate  for 
Cuba  to  have  our  American  school  administra- 
tion withdrawn  at  this  time  ;  while  it  is  our  fur- 
ther conviction  that  we  owe  it  to  ourselves  to 
retain  a  permanent  supervision  of  Cuban  sanitary 
affairs,  with  a  view  to  protecting  our  Southern 
States  against  yellow  fever  and  cholera.      Cuba 


needs  five  years  more  of  the  present  rSgtme 
under  General  Wood,  after  which  it  ought  to 
have  perhaps  ten  years  of  territorial  government 
like  that  of  Oklahoma  or  New  Mexico  ;  and  then 
it  ought  to  be  admitted  as  a  soverieign  State  into 
the  Union.  But  Mr.  McKinley  is  in  no  way 
responsible  for  the  absurd  and  mischievous 
pledge  made  by  Congress  on  the  eve  of  our 
going  to  war,  to  the  effect  that  we  were  not 
going  to  annex  Cuba.  It  is  as  ridiculous  to 
think  that  we  are  really  doing  a  good  thing  for 
people  who  live  in  Cuba  by  ordering  them  to 
adopt  a  constitution  and  run  an  independent 
government  as  to  think  it  an  act  of  generosity 
to  shove  a  handful  of  men,  women,  and  children 
off  to  shift  for  themselves  in  a  small  open  boat 
in  mid -ocean,  when  they  might  just  as  well  have 
been  comfortable  and  safe  on  board  a  big 
steamer.  Undoubtedly,  there  are  many  intel- 
ligent Cubans  who  think  it  best  that  the 
island  should  have  its  independence  first,  and 
should  then  seek  annexation  on  its  own  free 
motion.  Under  all  the  circumstances,  there  is 
much  to  be  said  in  favor  of  this  view.  There  is 
just  now  great  irritation  in  Cuba  over  that  part 
of  the  War  Department's  call  for  the  convention 
which  makes  it  the  convention's  duty  <*  to  pro- 
vide for  and  agree  with  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  upon  the  relations  to  exist  between 
that  Government  and  the  Government  of  Cuba." 
The  Cuban  leaders  took  great  interest  in  the 
election  of  the  delegates,  but  probably  not  more 
than  half  of  the  registered  voters  attended  the 
polls.  The  convention  will  include  some  of  the 
ablest  men  in  Cuba,  and  its  sessions  will  begin 
at  Havana  on  Monday,  November  5,  the  day 
before  our  Presidential  election. 

The  attempt  of  certain  gold -standard 
"r/»/r</-</cAetanti- imperialists  to  place  a  third  tick- 
Antia."  gj.  before  the  country  has  not  met 
with  much  encouragement.  As  reported  by  us 
last  month,  the  various  groups  of  anti -imperial- 
ists that  met  at  Indianapolis  in  the  middle  of 
August  almost  unanimously  determined  in  favor 
of  supporting  Mr.  Bryan.  A  few,  however, — 
under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Thomas  M.  Osborne, 
of  Auburn,  N.  Y.;  Mr.  John  Jay  Chapman,  of 
New  York  City;  Dr.  William  Everett,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, and  others, — persisted  in  their  pre- 
viously expressed  determination  to  name  a  ticket. 
They  met  in  Carnegie  Hall,  New  York,  Septem- 
ber 5,  with  Mr.  Osborne  in  the  chair,  and 
adopted  the  name  of  tlie  National  Party,  agreed 
upon  a  platform,  and  selected  candidates.  Their 
nominee  for  the  Presidency  is  the  Hon.  Donelson 
Caffery,  Senator  from  Louisiana,  who  declined, 
and  whose  place  had  not  been  filled  as  we  went 
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to  press.      For  tlie  Vice -PreBi den cy  tliey  selected 
Mr.  Archibald  M.  Howe,  of  Cambridge,  Mass. 


attitude 
an>1,  it  seems  lo 
platform  has  the 
lirevity,  and  in  thi 
quote  it  in  fnll : 

Convinced  that  the  eKtetiHiou  of  the  Jurisdiction  of 
thv  United  Statts  for  the  purpose  of  holding  foreign 


perfectly  logical  one, 
entitled  to  respect.  Their 
i-it  of  great  clearness  and 
regards  it  is  a  model.     We 


u  coloniHl  dependents  is  an  innovation  dangei^ 
<]iiH  lo  our  liberties  mid  reptignadt  to  the  principles 
ii|Miii  which  our  Governtnent  in  founiled.  we  pledge  our 
honest  effort,  tlirough  nil  conHtitutloniil  iiieans,  lo  pro- 
cure tile  renunciation  at  all  iniperiiii  or  coloniHl  preten- 
sions over  citizens  of  countries  alleged  to  have  been  ac- 
iiuired  llirough  or  in  course  of  tlie  nilUlJiryiind  naval 
]ni*t  two  veavH. 

ir  efforts  to  ai 


le  la«t  two  yen 


Sipttmbtr 


The  State  elections  in  Vermont  and 
Maine  resulted  in  Republican  majori- 
"■""'""*'  ties  quite  as  large  as  had  been  gen^ 
erally  anticipated.  The  Vermont  majority,  which 
has  long  been  regarded  as  a  significant  straw 
showing  the  drift  of  national  sentiment,  was 
larger  tlian  at  any  corresponding  time  for  about 
thirty  years,  excepting  only  four  years  ago, 
when  it  was  nearly  37,000.  This  year  it  is 
about  32,500.  In  Maine,  the  Republican  plural- 
ity was  about  34,000,  and,  as  in  Vermont,  waa 
even  a  little  larger  than  the  Republican  man- 
agers bad  figured  upon.  An  election  waa  held 
iu  Arkansas  on  September  3,  and  the  Demo- 
cratic candidate  for  governor,  the  Hon.  JefE 
Davis,  received  a  plurality  of  about  40,000  votes. 

^^  .  Payne,  of  Wisconsin,  vicechair- 
Wfer  man  of  the  Republican  National  Com- 
naatmitr.  niittee,  early  in  September  issued  a 
statement  representing  the  forecast  of  the  Re- 
publican managers  for  the  Presidential  election. 
Twenty-two  States  are  claimed  as  certain  for  Mc- 
Kinley,  these  having  a  total  electoral  vote  of  249, 
while  224  is  &  majority  of  the  whole  number  of 
electoral  votes,  which  is  447.  Seventeen  States 
are  conceded  to  Mr.  Bryan,  these  having  a  total 
vote  of  145.  These  conceded  States  are  all  South- 
ern, excepting  Colorado,  Tdalio,  Montana,  Nevada, 
and  Utah.     The  list  of  States  given  by  Mr.  Payne 


Kepublliian 


operatio.w  —  — .--    , 

Second — We  furthermore  ple<lge  our  nmrM  lu  iin;i 
H  single  gold  standard  and  a  sonn<l  linking  system. 

Third— To  secnre  a  public  service  based  on  merit  only. 

Fourth— To  secure  the  aliolition  of  all  corrupting 
sgiecial  privileges,  wiielher  under  tlie  guise  of  subsidies, 
bounties,  undeserved  pensions,  or  trust-breeding  tariffs. 

It  is  reported  lliat  this  party,  which  of  course 
has  no  e.xpeclatioii  of  victory  this  year  in  any  com- 
munity, will  not  nominale  full  electoral  tickets, 
b\ii  will  name  one  candidate  for  elector  in  each 
Stat«.  and  will  be  able,  by  the  number  of  votes 
cast  for  this  candidate,  to  ascertain  its  niiineri- 
■cal  streiiptli. 
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as  doubtful  is  as  follows  :  Delaware,  Kentucky, 
Maryland,  Nebraeka,  "West  Virginia,  and  Indiana. 
Mr.  Payne's  list,  with  the  number  of  eleciora 
votes  belonging  to  each  State,  is  as  follows  i 


at  Iti<iianapolie  will  be  the  largest  political  as- 
semblage ever  held  in  the  country.  It  is  reported 
tliat  Tariimanv  is  scn<)ing  money  to  Indiana. 
Democrats   make  strong  claims  of   strength    ia 


Cirtainfor  UvKtali 
Caliromia. 
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Vermont 
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Kentucky 

Maryland 

Total 
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Total  vote 
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Mr.  Payne  declares  that  there  is  no  possible 
way  of  figuring  out  Bryan's  election  witliout 
New  York,  and  that  New  York  is  as  safely  Re- 
publican as  Wisconsin. 

It  is  necessary  to  say,  however,  that 
"cfaSBi"'  '''^  Democ?'ats  repudiate  these  Repub- 
lican forecasts  with  scorn.  As  to  the 
claim  Hiat  New  York  is  as  safely  Republican  as 
"Wisconsin,  they  reply  that  the  German -Ameri- 
cans hold  the  balance  in  "Wisconsin,  and  that 
this  year,  aa  eight  years  ^o,  the  German  vote  ia 
going  to  be  Democratic.  Four  years  ago,  Mr. 
McKinley  carried  the  SUte  by  almost  100,000. 
The  Democi-ata  also  reiterate  their  expectation 
that  they  will  carry  New  York.  They  claim 
Indiana,  and  propose  to  make  every  effort  to 
make  good  the  claim.  On  October  3  there  will 
assemble  at  Indianapolis  the  national  convention 
of  Democratic  clubs.  These  clubs,  under  the 
presidency  of  Mr.  William  R.  Hearst,  proprietor 
of  the  New  York  Journal,  the  San  Francisco 
Examiner,  and  the  Chicago  AmericaH,  have 
shown  a  i-apid  and  enthusiastic  development 
which  thus  far  is  the  most  striking  feature  of 
the  Democratic  campaign.  It  is  claimed  that 
this  national  association  of  clubs  now  embraces  a 
membership  of  1,500,000,  and  that  the  gathering 


onal  Aaso.'iation  of  DctnOtTallo 
Clnba.) 

Ohio,  an  important  element  of  which  is  the  can- 
vass that  Mayor  Jones,  of  Toledo,  is  making  for 
Mr.  Bryan. 

If  the  Democrats  of  New  York  had 
ftS/Hcj*     ^^'^  united  upon  tlieir  strongest  man 

for  governoi-,  they  might  possihly 
have  elected  their  State  ticket  and  at  the  same 
time  secured  a  good  fighting  chance  for  their 
Presidential  electors.  There  was  great  enthusi- 
asm for  the  candidacy  of  the  Hon,  Bird  S.  Col«r, 
the  Contixiller  of  New  York  City,  But  the 
delegates  from  New  York,  who  were  mere  dum- 
mies under  the  control  of  Richard  Croker,  natu- 
rally oppo.st'd  a  Democrat  who  had  made  no  se- 
cret of  liis  opposition  to  the  leaders  and  the 
methods  of  Tammany  Hall.  The  gi-eat  contest 
lay  between  ex-Senator  David  B.  Hiil,  who  sup- 
poitt'd  Color,  and  Croker,  who  merely  stood  for 
anything  to  Iwat  (,'oler.  T!ie  re.sult  was  tile 
nomination  of  [lie  Hon.  John  B.  Stanchfield,  of 
Elmira,  Senator  Hill's  friend  and  former  law 
partner,  a  nominalion  not  objectionabk-  in  itself 
so  much  as  in  the  circumstances  bv  which  it 
was  brought  about.  The  Republicans  had  nomi- 
nated the  Hon.  B.  B,  Odell,  chairman  of  the 
State  ('ommittee  and  aksohilely  identified  with 
Mr.  Piatt's  conduct  of  New  York  State  politics. 
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IDemocmtlc  nominee  for  (Democratic  nomiDee  for 

governor.!  Iteulenaiit-Bovernor.) 

Mr.  Coler  on  the  Democratic  ticket  would  liave 
drawn  away  from  Mr.  Odell  the  greater  part  of 
the  independent  vote  and  some  portion  of  the 
anti-Flatt  Kepublicans.  It  now  appears  that  Re- 
publicans of  all  shades  of  opinion  will  support 
Mr.  OdeU,  and  that  the  independent  vote  will  be 
divided,  as  indicated  by  the  fact  that  of  its 
two  principal  exponents,  the  New  York  Times 
prefers  Mr.  Stanchfield  and  the  New  York  Even- 
ing Post   prefers  Mr.  Odell.     Both  parties  and 


candidates  are  more  or  less  emphatically  pledged 
to  maintain  the  franchise  tax  on  street  railway 
and  other  corporations,  and  to  oppose  the  infa- 
mous Ramapo  conspiracy  for  robbing  municipali- 
ties of  their  prospective  sources  of  water-supply. 

„  It  is  commonly  understood  that  both 

In  the  great  parties  will  spend  more  money 
*"''"■  in  this  year's  campaign  than  was 
ever  before  used  in  the  history  of  American  poli- 
tics. Mr.  Hanna  and  Mr.  CorneliuB  N.  Bliss  are 
the  most  successful  money- raisers  the  Republican 
party  has  ever  had.  The  Democrats  charge  that 
the  Republican  campaign  fund  is  being  swollen 
by  gifts  from  the  great  trusts  and  corporations. 
The  Republicans  charge  that  Tammany  Hatl  is 
raising  millions  by  its  peculiar  system  of  levying 
upon  interests  which  it  has  under  its  protection. 
The  fundamental  basis,  however,  of  this  year's 
campaign  on  both  sides  ts  the  appeal  to  public 
opinion,  and  the  attempt  to  win  over  the  voter 
through  his  intellect  or  his  sensibilities.  Most 
of  the  money  is  used  to  pay  for  the  printing  and 
distribution  of  documents,  and  for  the  legitimate 
expenses  of  public  speakers.  It  is  a  mistake  to 
suppose  that  mere  bribery  or  corruption  will 
count  in  any  essential  manner  in  the  campaign. 


K    BIADQDARTIRB. 


Tlu-  Soiitlioni  coast  of  the  Uuitfd 
^Caia'iMu'    ^ft'^-''  ^''^  visited  liy  a  iropical  Imr- 

rii-nni'  on  t^pptemlier  (i-'J,  the  fury  of 
wliich  readied  its  climux  al  auil  near  Galvesloii, 
Texas,  l;-iri  a.  m.,  on  Sunday,  tlie  9tli.  Oalves 
ton  is  built  upon  the  east  end  of  a  beautiful  but 
low-lyin^  island  some  thirty  miles  loufjnnd  six  or 
seven  miles  wide  at  the  point  of  fiieatest  extent, 
though  only  a  mile  or  two  widu  where  ihe  city 
is  built.  The  pressure  of  the  wind  upon  the 
waters  of  the  (lulf  was  so  powerful  and  so  con- 
tinuous that  it  lifted  tin-  waves  on  the  north 
coast  many  foot  above  the  ordinary  hi)ih'tiiie 
level,  and  for  a  short  time  the  entire  city  was 
submerged.  The  demolition  caused  by  the  wind 
alone,  ajiart  from  the  invasion  of  the  sea,  would 
have  resulted  in  a  great  loss  of  pi-opcrty  find  con- 
siderable loss  of  life.  But  the  combined  attack 
of  hurricane  and  tidal-wave  produced  indescril)- 
able  horrors — the  doBtruction  of  property  sink- 
ing into  insignificance  when  oomjiared  with  the 
appalling  loss  of  life.  The  new  census  taken  in 
June  accredited  Galveston  with  a  population  of 
37,789.  Tlie  calamity  of  a  few  hours  seems  to 
have  reduced  that  nurnlier  by  'JO  per  cent.  The 
loss  of  life   in    villages   and    at    isolated  points 


along  the  coast-lino  will  probably  bring  the  aum 
total  of  deaths  caused  bv  this  faial  storm  up  to 
10,000.  The  condition  of  the  survivors  for  two 
or  three  davs  beggars  description.  The  water 
had  (iuickly  receded,  and  all  means  of  communi- 
cation lia<l  been  deslroyed,  including  steainship.s, 
railrowls,  telephone  and  telegraph  lines,  and  pub- 
lic highways.  Practically  all  food  supplies  had  been 
destroviHl,  iind  the  drinking-water  supply  had  been 
cut  ofT  bv  the  breaking  of  tlie  tu]ueduct  pipes. 
The  tropical  climate  required  tlie  most  aummarj- 
measures  for  ilio  liisposilion  of  the  liodiea  of  the 
dead.  Miliiuryadiiiiuistrati..n  was  made  neces- 
sary, and  many  ghoulish  looters  and  plunderers 
were  summarily  shot,  either  in  the  act  of  rob- 
bing the  dead  or  ujion  evidence  of  guilt.  It  is 
needless  to  dwell  Ujion  the  liorrors  of  the  situa- 
tion. As  against  the  blind  foree  of  nature  that 
precipitated  the  calamily,  there  alands  out  in 
splendid  contrast  the  wonderful  qualities  of  hope, 
courage,  devotion,  heroism,  generosity,  and  un- 
daunted enterprise  that  were  manifested  in  the 
very  face  of  the  disaster.  To  the  question 
whether  t)ie  site  of  Galveston  had  better  not  be 
ahandoned  altogether,  there  came  an  emphatic 
negative.      The  pluck  of  Galveston  had  behind  it 
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the  vigor  and  unlimited  resources  of  the  great 
Slate  of  Texas,  and  the  sympathy  and  quick 
generosity  of  the  entire  nation.  Relief  agencies 
everywhere  set  to  work  promptly  to  forward 
food,  clothing,  and  money  to  the  impoverished 
survivors.  Great  corporations  like  the  Southern 
PaciGc  Railroad  made  haste  to  restore  their  Gal- 
veston facilities,  and  ingenious  engineers  bronght 
forward  suggestions  for  protection  of  the  city 
against  future  inundations.  These  snggestions 
embraced  such  improvements  as  additional  break- 
waters, jetties,  dikes,  and  the  filling  in  of  a  por- 
tion of  the  bay,  between  Galveston  and  the 
mainland.  The  United  States  Government  in 
recent  years  has  spent  SH.000,000  or  *il  0,000, 000 
in  engineering  works  to  deepen  the  approach  to 
Galveston  harbor.  The  channel,  which  was  for- 
merly only  20  or  21  feet  deep  across  the  bar, 
is  now  27  feet,  deep,  and  the  aclion  of  wind 
and  tide  between  t))o  jetties  cuts  the  passage 
a  little  deeper  every  year.  The  foreign  trade  of 
Galveston,  particularly  in  cotton,  has  been  grow 
ing  by  leaps  and  bounds.  It  will  assuredly  not 
be  allowed  to  languish  or  come  to  a  standstill. 


Monday,   September  17.      A  week  later  it  was 

reported  that  fully  fio.OOO  out  of  the  140,000 
men  had  left  the  mines.  Their  grievances  in- 
cluded the  lon^'-staruling  objection  to  being  com 
pelled  to  buy  their  supplies  at  the  coal  comjmnies' 
stores,  where,  as  they  claim,  they  are  obliged  to 
pay    double    the    market    price    for   some    very 


their 
by  the 


From  thf  Ck-vclan.l  (Ohio)  Piain  Ikaltr. 

f^^  There  are  about  140,000  men  em- 
Ci»*-ii'»«ri'  ployed  in  the  anthracite  coal-mines 
'"'*•■  of  Pennsylvania.  For  a  number  of 
weeks  their  dissatisfaction  with  their  lot  had 
taken  the  form  of  a  serious  proposal  to  join  in  a 
general  strike.  The  order  was  at  length  given 
by  the  National  E.tecutive  Board  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America,  and  it  took  effect  on 


From  the  New  York  Wi/rM. 

I  things,  such  as  the  powder  they  use  in 
They  ai-e  nominally  paid  for  mining 
■■  ton,  which  the  law,  they  say,  specifies  to 
240  pounds,  while  they  declai-e  that  the 
mme-owncrs  compel  them  to  dig  from  2,700  to 
4,000  pounds  for  each  ton.  The  miners  demand 
n'lease  from  the  compulsion  to  pay  a  dollar  a 
month  out  of  their  wages  to  tlio  company's  doc- 
tors, whether  they  are  sick  or  wel!.  They  also 
declare  that  their  wages,  which  were  at  the  low- 
est point  compatible  with  a  bare  existence  for 
their  families,  have  remained  at  the  old  figure, 
while  the  cost  of  living  has  been  increased  by  a 
general  advance  in  the  price  of  food,  clothing, 
etc.  The  phase  of  the  situation  that  is  evidentlj- 
most  repugnant  to  the  views  of  the  mine-owners 
and  operator  is  the  compactness  of  the  union 
movement.  They  declare  that  as  separate  in- 
dividuals or  concerns  they  have  no  objection  to 
meeting  their  men  in  a  conciliatory  spirit  for  the 
discussion  of  real  or  alleged  grievances  ;  but  they 
also  affirm  that  conditions  vary  so  much  in  the 
different  mines  and  districts  of  the  anthracite  re- 
gion that  the  operators  cannot  afford  to  permit 
the  successful  development  of  a  miners'  union 
under  siich  perfect  control  that  a  central  executive 
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board  can  dtctat«  in  detail  lo  individual  operators 

in  the  case  of  local  differences  from  time  to  time. 
Eadi  side,  of  course,  sees  tlie  situation  from  its 
own  point  of  view.  But  tiie  working-men  in 
this  instance,  as  in  seveml  similar  ones  here- 
tofore, have  appealed  siiccessfully  to  public  sym- 
pathy by  their  avowal  of  readiness  to  submit 
their   case  to  fair  and    impartial   arbitration — a 


It  was  impossible,  when  tbese  pages  closed  for  the 
press,  to  make  any  predictions  as  to  the  daration 
or  outcome  of  the  strike. 

„    ,^  _    The  English  will  be  spared  the  embar- 

KrBfir'i     tassiDg  quostion  of  deciding  wh&t  to 

Httnat.      Jq  ^ijtj  President  Kruger.     They  will 

not  have  to  put  him  on  trial  for  his  life',  neither 


recourse  that  the  owners  and  operators  almost 
invariably  dislike  and  oppose.  These  coal  lands 
once  belonged  to  the  public.  They  are  not  an 
entirely  suitable  object  of  private  ownership. 
The  coal  deposits  are  a  form  of  wealth  not  created 
by  any  man's  effort  or  enterprise,  and  exceedingly 
necessary  to  the  general  well-being.  The  financial 
history  of  the  Pennsylvania  anthracite  lands  is 
full  of  lessons  and  warnings.  The  miners  cer- 
tainlv  have  a  hard  enough  time  ;  but  the  general 
public,  also,  has  been  a  victim  of  the  artificial  and 
impi-oper  system  under  which  a  group  of  common 
carriers  that  ought  to  have  no  interest,  direct  or 
indirect,  in  the  commodities  they  transport,  have 
acquired  a  virtually  monopolistic  control  of  the 
output  of  the  one  great  anthracite  region  of  this 
country  and  of  the  world.  Archbishop  Kyan,  of 
Philadelphia,  and  clergymen  of  all  denominations 
tliroughont  the  mining  region  were  lifting  up 
tlieir  voices  in  favor  of  arbitration  last  month. 


will  they  deport  him  to  St.  Helena,  whither  they 
have  sent  a  part  of  the  Boer  prisoners ;  nor  yet 
to  Oeylon,  where  another  part  are  living  in  a 
guarded  prison  camp,  an  illustration  of  which 
we  publish  herewith.  Mr.  Kruger  had  from  the 
time  of  his  withdrawal  from  Pretoria  occupied 
one  temporary  capital  after  another,  until  finally 
tlie  Boer  political  headquarters  may  be  said  to 
have  been  literally  '-on  wheels."  A  dispatch  of 
September  12  from  Lourenzo  Marques — the 
Portuguese  seaport  on  Delagoa  Bay  and  the  nat- 
ural outlet  for  the  Transvaal — announced  the 
presence  there  of  President  Kruger  and  several 
other  Transvaal  officials.  State  Secretary  ReitE, 
however,  and  Mr.  Steyn,  formerly  president  of 
the  Orange  Free  State,  were  said  to  be  still  in 
the  Transvaal  ;  and  the  duties  of  tlio  presidency 
had  been  left,  for  the  present,  in  charge  ol 
Genera!  Schalk- Burger,  the  vice-president.  It 
was  announced  that  Mr.  Kruger  would  sail  for 
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Kiirope  on  the  German  steamer  Herzog,  about  Sep- 
tember 24,  It  was  subsequently  made  known 
that  the  government  of  Holland  would  bring  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Kriiger  and  their  party  to  Europe  on  a 
warship,  the  English  Government  having  been 
duly  notified  by  the  Dutch  foreign  office,  and 
having  made  no  objections.  Mr.  Kriigor  is  sup- 
posed to  be  armed  with  plenipotentiary  authority 
to  conclude  terms  of  peace  or  otherwise  to  nego- 
tiate on  behalf  of  tlie  Transvaal.  The  English, 
however,  will  not  consider  any  terms  except  ab- 
solute surrender;  inasmuch  as,  fi-o«)  their  point 
of  view,  the  war  has  lost  all  vestige  of  interna- 
tional character,  and  has  become  a  domestic  in- 
surrection. 

^j^  On  Septendior  I,  Lord  Hoberts,  from 
"Vaal  Rlinr  his  army  heat! quarters,  then  at  Iho 
*'  Transvaal  town  of  Uelfiist,  issued  a 
proclamation  that  tiie  Transvaal  was  thence- 
forth to  form  a  part  of  her  Majesty's  doinin- 
iuus.     The    IJrange    Free    State  several 


ago  was  conv.Tto 
I'olony  ;"  and  the 
Republic,  has  now 


the 


)rang< 


Hiv 

.\rric 


lance,  the  "  Vaal  River  Colony. "    For  some  time 
the  English  Government  has  been  declaring  the 
war  to  be  virtually  at  an  end  ;  but  seldom  has  a 
vanquished  and  scattered  enemy  Keen  so  trouble- 
some.      (Jen.    Louis    Botha,    undoubtedly    con- 
vinced that  further  organized  and  regular  mili- 
tary resistance  was  worse  than   useless,    was  in 
September  sui>erseded  in  command  of  the  Boer 
forces    by    the     irreconcilable    Viljoen,     better 
adapted  to  the  conduct  of  a  relentless  guerrilla 
campaign.      It    was    reported    on  September  2(1 
that    of    tho    3,00(1    Boers    who    had    retreated 
from  Komati  Poort  before  the  British  advance 
from   Machadodoi'p  the    majority    had  scattered 
in    various    dirs^ctions,     while    some    hundreds 
had  crossed  tlie  line  into  Portuguese  territory  ; 
and    it    was    further    said    that     they    had    at 
last  decided  to  destroy  the  artillery  which  they 
had  used  so  long  and  effectively.      This  means, 
uf  course,  the  final  abandonment  of  all  attempts 
to  fight  in  considerable  bodies  as  regular  soldiery. 
It  is  not  likely  that  oven  the  most  determined  of 
the  guerrilla  fighters  will  think  it  worth  their 
while  to  greatly  prolong  the  now  hopeless  situ- 
ation.    The  English  have  paid  a  suflicient  price, 
and  the  Boers  ought  now  to 
accept    the    inevitable    with 
the  l>est  grace  possible,  and 
consider  their  personal  and 
private  interests.     The  Eng- 
lish   Government    wanted 
Kruger   tmt   of    the    Trans- 
vaal, and  it  is  said  in  Eng- 
land that  in  going  to  Europe 
tho  old  president  will  be  in 
a  position  where  he  can  nei- 
ther harm  Ids   onemies    nor 
lielp  Ins  friends.     Tlie  8i)ecial 
South     African     envoys, 
Messrs.  Kiscln'r,    W  e  s  s  el  s. 
ami     Wolrnorans.    issued    a 
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Capt.  Herbert  Slocuni,  left  South  Africa  several 
weeks  ago,  and  lias  gone  to  St,  Petersburg  as  a 
member  of  the  American  legation. 

Till  PtRiiiii     "^^^  Britisli  Government  has  been  for    , 
fintieni  In  Bome  lime  awaiting  what  might  seem 
'  to  be  the  favorable  moment  tor  dis- 

solving Parliament  and  ordering  a  new  general 
election.  Mr.  Chamberlain  strongly  insisted  that 
the  party  now  in  power  ought  to  secure  a  fresh 
lease  from  the  people  while  the  martial  spirit  was 
still  high,  and  before  the  inevitable  reaction 
against  the  hideous-South- African  business  should 
have  arrived  to  sweep  the  Liberals  into  power 


statement  from  Amsterdam,  on  September  15,  in 
which  they  declared  that  the  object  of  the  British 
ID  announcing  the  annexation  of  the  Ti-ansvaal 
was  to  avoid  the  further  necessity  of  recognizing 
the  Boers  as  belligerents  and  treating  them  in 
accordance  with  the  rules  of  warfare.  The 
weekly  losses,  chiefly  from  disease,  reported  by 
the  British  War  Office,  continue  to  be  very 
heavy.     The     United     States    military    attacki, 


Mr.Cbamburlatn-s  new  wine,  tlie  In 
it  la  demanding  soda-iruter."— Mr. 
MBncfaeater,  fieptember  1. 19UI.— Il'tv 


le  Hoda-WKter." 
1  brand,  bnt  to-day 


again.  Accordingly,  it  was 
aimouiiced  on  September  17 
that  Parliament  would  be 
dissolved  on  the  25th,  and 
that  the  new  Parliament  to 
be  elected  in  October  should 
assemble  on  November  1, 
Almost  every  student  and 
observer  of  English  politics 
admits  that  nothing  can  pre- 
vent a  victory  for  the  Con- 
servatives, although  it  is  not 
claimed  by  auy  one  that 
their  majority'  will  be  any- 
thing liki'  as  large  as  it  has 
been  in  the  I'arliament  now 
ended,  whicli  first  met  on 
August  12,  1895.  The 
duration  of  this  Parliament 
was  a  little  longer  than  five 
years,  [f  it  had  continued 
two  years  longer,  it  would 
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have  been  dissolved  by  virtue  of  the  law  which 
limits  the  life  of  &  Parliament  to  eeven  years. 
This  was  the  fourteenth  Farlianient  of  Queen 
Victoria'a  long  reign  ;  and  the  average  length 
of  Victorian  Parliaments  has  been  exactly  four 
vears  and  six  months.  The  thirteenth  Par- 
liament lasted  a  little  leas  than  three  years, 
Mr.  Gladstone  being  Prime  Minister  during  the 
first  half  of  that  period  and  Lord  Salisbury 
during  the  second  half.  The  twelfth  Parliament 
lasted  nearly  six  years,  Lord  Salisbury  being 
Prime  Minister.  The  shortest  Parliament  of  the 
Victorian  era  was  the  eleventh,  which  lasted  less 
than  six  months,  Mr.  Gladstone  being  the  bead 
of  the  government.  It  has  not  been  customary 
hitherto  for  Parliament  to  dissolve  at  a  time 
when  the  ministry  controls  a  large  working  ma- 
jority in  both  houses,  with  the  country  express- 
ing no  demand  for  an  opportunity  to  renew  its 
representation  in  the  House  of  Commons.  The 
dissolution  at  the  present  moment,  therefore, 
looks  like  a  rather  sharp  political  trick,  having  aa 
its  design  the  securing  of  another  long  term  of 
power  by  those  who  now  hold  the  reins.  The 
elections  find  tiie  Liberal  party  witliout  unity  or 
leadership.  Sir  William  Harcourt  has  expressed 
hope  of  a  Liberal  victory;  and  men  like  Mr. 
.  Morley,  Mr.  Bryce,  Mr.  Asquith,  and  many  more 
will  each  for  himself  make  bold  and  strenuous  dec- 
laration of  his  faith,  but  it  would  take  at  least 
another  year  to  get  the  Liberal  party  into  trim 
for  a  successful  fight. 


It  was  not  to  be 


i  for  a  t 

an^'t**      ment  that  tbe  extraordinary  crisis 
'■<"«'•■      China  should  have   been  tided  o 


without  a  protracted  period  of  diplomatic  discus- 
sion, after  the  rescue  of  the  foreigners  at  Peking 
by  international  military  intervention  had  been 


(Count  Walderaee,  the  commander-lD-chief  of  the  Enropwui 
forces  operatlaK  In  Clilno.  left  Berlin  wearing  the  unllorm 
which  the  Emperor  William  wore  on  his  voyacie  t«  Jem- 
ealem,  nnd  which  was  presented  t«  tbe  count  by  tlie  Em. 
peror.  The  Counter  Walderaee  Esshown  In  ourlltiutra- 
tlon  seeing  lier  husband  off.) 

accomplished.  The  programme  of  the  United 
States  has  been  clear  from  the  beginning.  Until 
the  foreigners  were  rescued,  we  could  not  treat 
with  the  Chinese  Government ;  but  after  their 
rescue, — no  state  of  war  existing  between  the 
people  and  government  of  the  United  States  and 
tiioae  of  China, — it  remained  to  plan  for  the 
withdrawal  of  our  troops  as  soon  as  prudence 
and  common  sense  might  justify  such  a  step,  and 
then  to  negotiate  with  the  Imperial  Government 
of  China  for  a  reasonable  indemnity  and  guaran- 
tees of  future  good  behavior.  Our  Government 
was  ready  enough,  therefore,  when  a  month  ago 
Russia  proposed  the  withdrawal  of  troops  from 
Peking,  to  express  approval  of  that  plan,  pro- 
vided it  could  be  generally  agreed  to.  Ger- 
many was  not  ready,  however,  to  withdraw,  and 
England  seemed  to  Ik  deeply  suspicious  of  Rus- 
sia's good  faith  in  making  the  suggestion.  The 
German  Government  insisted,  as  a  preliminary 
condition,  that  those  persons  high  in  authority 
who  were  guilty  of  the  assassination  of  Von 
Ketteler,  the  German  Minister,  and  of  other  out- 
.  rages   against    foreigners,    should    be    delivered 
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opportunity.  It  is  not  so  strange  that  the  Chi- 
nese were  leit  lo  excesses  by  tlie  Boxer  fanatics 
as  thai  they  have  been  so  eusily  induced  to  quiet 
down  again.  The  severe  retribution  policy  now 
proposed  by  Germany  coukl  only  iead  in  the  end 
to  far  more  formidable  movonionts  in  hostility  to 
Europe.  The  tiling  that  is  necessary  is  to  en- 
courage and  to  require  the  iirm  establishment  in 
authority  of  a  liberal  Chinese  imperial  govern- 
ment, such  as  ibe  yoimg  Emperor  himself  conhi 
successfully  carry  on  if  the  Dowager  Empi-ese. 
and  a  dozen  of  her  malign  advisers  coukl  be  de- 
ported for  life.  England  would  do  well  to  send 
General  Croiije  and  his  brave  Hoere  back  home- 
from  yt.  Helena,  and  to  turn  the  island  over  to- 
the  allied  powers  for  thi;  use  of  the  Chinese 
Dowager  Empress. 


^  Germany   has   a  foothold   in    China. 

and   is  evidently  determined   to  use 

tlie  present  opportunity   for  further 

lias  not  the  slightest^ 


Partition  h  (* 
Europtan 

territorial 

intention  of  relinquishing  Silanrhuria.  JapaE 
the  past  two  months  has  been  quietly  but  actively 
putting  additional  army  divisions  on  a  war  foot- 
ing, with  the  design,  very  pi'obably,  of  seizing 
Korea  while  Russia  is  occupied  in  Manchuria. 
We  know  that  the  Japanese  press  has  urged  this 
course.  England  in  a  languid  way  prefei-a  that 
these  things  should  not  hap])en  ;  but  England 


over  by  the  Chinese  to  the  allied  forces  for  con- 
dign punishment.  Even  if  this  wei-e  otherwise 
reasonable  or  possible,  a  moment's  thought  will 
show  that  this  demand  implies  that  the  guilty 
persons  are  well  known,  and  can  be  surren- 
dered for  punishment  without  any  judicial  inves- 
tigation as  to  their  innocence  or  guilt. 

.  The  futility  of  this  German  position 
ingUe  is  almost  as  great  as  that  of  the  in- 
culnttt.  gg^^g  jjcitisii  jingoes,  like  Riidyard 
Kipling,  who  would  like  to  punish,  as  guilty  of 
high  treason,  everybody  in  South  Africa  w!io 
showed  active  sympathy  with  the  Uoer  cause. 
Millions  of  people  in  China  had  been  stirred  to 
something  like  a  fi-eiiKV  of  patriotic  opposition  to 
foreignei-s  by  the  ciivulation  among  thorn,  in  vast 
editions,  of  numerous  anti-foreign  pajwrs  and 
books  making  all  sorts  of  charges  against  the 
Europeans,  some  of  which  were  true  and  many 
of  whicii  were  false.  It  is  a  notorious  fact  that 
the  European  ])o\vers  have  been  greedily  plan- 
ning to  seize  and  cut  np  Cliina  at  the  very  first  ■ 
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■meanwhile  ia  makiug  all  her  plans  to  console  her- 
self by  seizing,  as  she  has  always  done  in  the 
past,  a  good  deal  more  than  anybody  else,  i£  the 
(Eatiie  of  grab  once  fairly  sets  in.  France,  also, 
is  defiuiteiy  prepared  to  advance  from  her  exist- 
ing bases.  If  Cbina  had  been  Wise  enough  to 
maintain  a  liberal  government  for  a  considerable 
lenglh  of  time,  the  country  would  bave  made 
sucli  progress  that  it  could  bave  relied  upon  its 
own  army  lo  protect  it  efficiently  against  tliese 
unscrupulous  Euro^wan  foes.  It  will  be  the  duty 
of  the  United  States  to  speak  with  the  utmost 
j.lainness  in  condeui nation  of  the  European  policy 
of  Cliinose  spoliation,  but  it  will  not  be  possible:! 
for  us  to  fight  about  it ;  and  the  only  thing  that 
can  save  China  will  bo  tlie  Chinese  themselves. 
If  they  show  a  readiness  to  permit  the  Europeans 
to  partition  and  annex  their  country,  tlie  thing 
will  ini;v!tably  come  to  pass.  Thei-e  is  not  a 
power  in  Europe  strong  enough  to  anne.t  little 
."^wilzerland,  because  of  the  pluck  and  high  spirit 
of  the  Swiss  people.  It  has  stiained  all  the  re- 
sources of  ibe  greatest  empire  the  world  has  ever 
seen  to  annex  the  country  occnpieii  by  a  handful 
of  Boers,  who  wore  not  numerous  enough,  ail  told, 
to  makeup  a  fair-^iziHl  Chincsi'  city. 
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From  Punch  (London) 

Wanfsrf-  ^''  ^'^^  ^^^"  unfortunate  that  there 
A  eoiienm'int  sliould  be  any  doubt  cast  upon  the  full 
In  CAino.  authority  of  Li  Hung  Chang  and  his 
associates  to  condui.t  negotiations.  There  is  no 
\er}  general  belief  in  the  good  faith  of  Li  Hung 
Chang  and  no  impciial  authotity  is  in  clear  evi- 
dence back  of  him  Tlie  MCious  old  Dowager 
Empress  dragging  the  Emperor  and  the  court 
with  hei  had  retreated  to  an  inaccessible  point 
in  the  intei  lor  before  the  allied  troops  entered 
Peking  Ibert,  are  intelligent  Chinese  ministers 
in  the  principal  capitals  of  tlie  world.  These 
ought  to  secure  fiom  whatever  imperial  authority 
may  exist  in  Cbina  the  permission  to  ask  that  the 
whole  ])erple.\ing  situation  be  submitted  to  it 
court -of  inquiry  of  tlie  kind  provided  for  in  the 
treaty  adopted  at  The  Hague.  And  the  United 
States,  in  any  case,  could  hardly  err  in  eamestly 
promoting  that  view.  Of  coui-se,  there  can  be 
no  military  withdrawal  until  order  has  been  re- 
stored in  China  and  a  government  capable  of 
maintaining  authority  is  in  undisturbed  control 
of  the  situation.  Events  reported  after  the  mid- 
dle of  September  made  it  clear  that  the  Boxers 
were    not  wholly    subdued,    and    that    complete 
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evacuation  by  the  alliea  would  only  be  the  signal 
for  a  reocciipation  of  Peking  by  ihe  riotera  ; 
while  the  anti-foreign  press  of  Cliina  would  per- 
suade the  people  that  the  foreigners  had  with- 
drawn   through    cowardice.      No  one  can  deny 


of  the  founding  of  the  city  of  Washington,  and 
the  creation  of  our  federal  Diatricl  of  Columbia, 
the  Australians  will  be  deciding  upon  the  site  of 
their  new  federal  capital.  It  is  likely  to  be  on 
the  Murray  River,  which  eeparates  the  provinces 
of  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria.  The  date 
set  for  the  formal  establialiment  of  the  Australian 
Commonwealth  is  the  opening  day  of  the  new 
century — namely,  January  1,  1901.  The  Aus- 
tralians are  complaining  vigorously  of  the  attempt 
that  ia  being  made  by  the  British  Government  to 
keep  the  colonial  troops  in  South  Africa  perma- 
nently through  the  offer  of  free  grants  of  land  on 
the  American  homestf;ad  plan.  Australia  insists 
upon  having  her  troo[>a  returned  intact.  A  car- 
toon from  the  Sydney  BaUetin  which  we  publish 
herewith  shows,  ratlicr  amusingly,  the  Australian 
opinion  of  the  attempt  to  catch  the  kangaroo  in 
the  land-grant  steel  trap. 


Sentry  !  "  Who  goes  therp  7  " 

Li  Hdno  Ghanq:  "Friend I  You  know  rao  very  well— a 

friend  to  everj'lxHly '. " 
Sentbt;  "ll'iul    Cive  me  the  countersign  !" 
Friim  Punch  (London). 

that  the  whole  situation  remains  one  of  e.Ytreme 
danger  and  difficulty,  and  that  modern  diplomacy 
has  not  had  to  doal  with  any  problem  so  critical 
and  perplexing. 

£i,eUon,  '^"""J*!  li'^e  England  and  the  United 
In  Bath  States,  ia  in  the  midst  of  political  dis- 
Hemitphtrti.  (.ugsion,  preparatory  to  a  general  elec- 
tion. Sir  Charles  Tupper  heads  the  forces  of  the 
(.'onservative  opposition.  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier, 
the  Liberal  prime  minister,  has  the  especial  ad- 
vantage of  immense  strength  iu  the  great  French- 
speaking  province  of  Quebec,  and  his  supporters 
expect  to  win  a  substantial  victorv.  Parliament- 
ary elections  have  been  held  iu  Norway,  with  no 
change  in  the  general  political  complexion  of  the 
government.  The  Austrian  lieichsrath  has  been 
dissolved,  and  an  election  campaign  is  pending 
throughout  that  country.  Aiistralia  has  been 
greatly  interested  in  the  federal  elections  which 
will  create  the  first  general  lawmaking  body  of 
the  new  commonwealth.  Just  as  we  are  on  the 
evo  of  celebrating  the  one^hundredth  anniversary 
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»  Attgtut  11  tn  SepUmberi 


POUTICS  AND  GOVERNMENT-AMERICAN. 

August   31.— Delaware    Republicans  ("regular,"  or 

anti-Addicks  taction)  nominate  Jonathan  S.  Willis  for 


August  2S. — Governor  Shaw,  u(  Iowa,  appointa  Rep- 
resentative J.  P.  DoUiver  to  succeed  the  late  John  H. 
Gear io  the  United  States  Senate.... Wisconsin  Demo- 
crats noniinat«  l^oula  H.  Bohmrich  for  governor. 

August  33.— Union  Republicans  (Addlcka  faction)  in 
Delaware  accept  the  Presidential  electors  nanied  by  the 

"regular"  Republicans William  J.   Bryan  accepts 

the  Populist  nomination  fur  the  Presidt^ncy  at  Topeka, 
Knn. 

August  27.— The  executive  committee  of  tlie  Populist 
party  at  Chicago  nominates  Adlai  E.  Stevenson  (or 
Vice-President  on  the  ticket  with  William  J.  Bryan,  to 
nil  the  vacancy  caused  by  Charles  A.  Towue's  declina- 
tion of  the  nomination, 

August  31.— The  Govprnment  at  Washington  takes 
measures  for  the  relief  of  destitute  miners  at  Cape 
Nome,  Alaska. 

September  3. — Arkansas  Democrats  elect  .Tefferaon 
Davis  governor  by  a  majority  of  more  than  .50,000. 

September  4.— Vermont  Republicans  elect  W.  W. 
Stlckoey  governor  liy  a  plurality  of  more  than  91,000. 
....United  States  Senator  Wellington,  ot  Maryland, 
elected  as  a  Republican,  declares  in  favor  of  the  electloa 
of  the  Democratic  candidate  for  the  Presidency. 

September  5. — New  York  Republicans  nominate  Ben- 
jamin B.  Odell.  Jr.,  for  governor Connecticut  Re- 
publicans nominate  George  P.  McLean  (or  governor 

Montana  RepubllcHiis  nominate  David  K.  Folsom  for 

governor Utah   Republicana  renominate   Heber  M. 

Wells  for  governor...  The  National  party,  in  conven- 
tion at  New  York  City,  nominates  Senator  Donelson 
Caffery  (Dem.),  ot  l^iuisiana.  for  President,  and  Archi- 
bald M.  Howe  llnd.l,  of  Massacliuset.L'i,  for  Vice-Presi- 

September  6. — Minnesola  Democrats  and   Populists 

renominate  John  Lind  for  governor Utah  Democrats 

nominate  James  H.  Moyle  for  governor. 

September  9. — President  McKinley's  letter  accepting 
the  Republicau  miniination  forusecond  term  is  made 
public. 

September  10.— Maiiie  RepublicHns  elect  Dr.  John  F. 
Hilt  governor  by  a  plurality  of  more  than  S4,000. 

September  11,— New  Hampshire  Republicans  nomi- 
nate Chester  B.Jordan  for  governor Delaware  Demo- 
crats nominate  Pet*r  J.  Ford  for  governor. 

September  13. — New  York  Democrats  nominate  John 
B.  SUnchfleld  (or  governor. 

September  14.— Four  Hepulilicau  mass  meetings  open 
the  campaign  in  New  York  Ciiy. 

September  15. — The  election  of  delegates  to  the  com- 
ing constitutional  convention  in  Cu)>a  results  in  an  over- 
whelming triumph  of  the  Nationalist  party.    Tliere  is 


a  total  registered  vote  of  186,340,  distribnted  among 
the  provinces  as  follows  :  Province  of  Pinar  del  Rio, 
1S,0?J  ;  province  of  Havana,  outeide  of  the  city,  23,1BI  ; 
city  of  Havana,  36,478 ;  province  of  Matanzas,  18.344; 
province  o(  Santa  Clara,  39,669;  province  ot  Puerto 
Principe,  11,132;  and  province  of  Santiago  de  CuIni, 
49,384. 

September  16. — CJovemor  Roosevelt's  letter  accepting 
the  Republican  nomination  tor  the  Vice-Presidency  is 
made  public. 

September  IT.  —  Colorado  Republicans  nominate 
Frank  C.   Goudy  for  governor  —  Missouri  Populiste 

indorse  the  eutlre  Democratic  State  ticket President 

McKinley's  instructions  to  the  Philippine  Com misBlon 

are  made  public William  J.  Bryan's  letter  accepting 

the  Democratic  nomioation  for  the  Presidency  is  made 
public. 

September  18.— Texas  Republicans  nominate  George 
W.  Burkett  for  governor. 

September  20.— The  withdrawal  of  Senator  Donelson 
Caffery  from  the  Presidential  ticket  of  the  National 
party  is  announced. 
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POLITICS  AND  COVBRNHEMT-POREION. 

August  33.— 'I'lie  ludinn  Governinent  in  compelled  to 
reiiiovH  thu  Maharaja  of  Uhuratpur  from  power  owing 

to  his  vicious  and  intemperate  habits The  trial  of 

twenty-flve  prisoners  coDcenied  in  the  Cnwn pore  plague 
riots  takes  place  at  Aliahaliud  —  Karl  Beauchamp  re- 
sigus  the  goverciorHhip  of  Xew  South  Wales,  in  view  of 
the  proclHtiiatioii  of  the  commonwealth. 

August  ai.— The  ^larguis  Ito  issues  a  manifesto  at 
Yokohama  setting  forth  the  aims  of  his  new  Japanese 
party. 

August  ^.— Ijaetatio  Bresci,  the  assassin  of  KiDg 
Humbert,  is  tried,  found  guilty,  aud  sentenced  to  life 
imprisonment. 

September  5. — Lord  Ampthill  is  appointed  governor 
of  Madras. 

Seplember?.— The  lower  house  of  the  Austrian  Heichs- 
rath  is  dissolved  and  a  new  election  ordered. 

September  10.— The  triennial  elections  to  the  Norwe- 
^an  Storthing  are  completed  ;  the  political  complexion 
of  the  uieinbersbip  remaius  essentially  unchanged. 

September  18.— The  Netberlftucts  States-General  is  re- 
opened liy  Queen  Wiilielmina. 


INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS. 
Auif^st  32. — King  Oscar,  of    Sweden  and   Xor 


vay, 
etas  arbitrator  of  the  claims  fur  losses  sus- 
tained by  British  and  German  subjects  and  American 

citizens  in  Samoa It  is  announced  that  a  treaty  of 

amity,  commerce,  navigation,  and  general 
has  lieen  signeil 
provisionally  by 
the  representa- 
tives of  the 
United  St«t«s 
and  Spain. 

Augustas.— 
TheCzarof  Hue- 


Ley  d  s ,  of  the 
South  African 
Republic,  iu  au- 
dience at  Peter- 


Catholic  powers 
of  Europe  for  re- 
lief from  ItAliai 


rule, 


nd  de- 


Klar^s  that  Vii 

tor   Emmanui'l 

will   be  recog-  i  -  ,  ■    ,■    h  >4m 

nized   only   as  ''"  *■ ''  "    ^     ^'"'' 

King   of   Sar-        (NewComroander-in-ClilefU.  A,  R.i 

nia  demands  of  Bnlgaria  that  llie  Macedonian  Revolu- 
tionary Committee  In:  suppressed. 

August  39.— As  a  result  of  friction  l)etween  the  two 
government.-*,  the  Bulgarian  diplomatic  agent  to  Rou- 
mania  is  recalled. 

August  31. — A  frontier  conflict  takes  place  between 
Roimianian  and  Hulgariaii  peasants,  in  which  two  Bul- 
garians are  killed  and  many  of  both  fNirtfes  wounded. 

September  4. — ^The  ratillcatioug  of  the  peace'Confer- 


ence  treaties  are  placed  in  the  archives  of  the  Foreign 
Office  at  The  Hague. 

Septeniijer  a— Ex-President  Harrison  accepts  Presi- 
dent McKinley's  uppointment  as  a  member  of  the  In- 
ternational Board  of  Arbitration  under  the  traaty  of 
The  Hague  ;  es-President  Cleveland  declines  an  ap- 
pointment. 

Septeml>er  la.— Chile  rejects  Bolivia's  claim  to  a  port 
on  the  Pacillc — A  commercial  treaty  between  France 
aud  Haiti  is  sanctioned  by  the  Haitien  Legislature. 

THE  CRISIS  IN  CHINA. 

August  21— Li  Hung  Chang's  peace  proposals  are  re- 
jected by  the  United  States. . .  .Colonel  Marchand  is  ap- 
iwinted     member 
of  the   French 
corps  for  China. 

August  33. -Tho 
Russians  having 
destroyed  the 
loctt-gates  on  the 
In-Tai  Canal,  riv- 
■  er  transport  is 
seriously  imped- 
ed ;  the  cable  be- 
tween Chefu  and 
Taku  Is  working, 
but  the  line  from 
Taku  to  Tientsin 
and  beyond  is  not ; 
the  Japanese  alone 
have  an   effective 

August  23.— An 

i  niportant  lett«r  Is 
addressed  by  Yang 
Yu,  Chinese   min- 

.,„,  .         ,   .     „  .  Baroness  von  Sutt- 

(Who    returned   in  ScpCvniber  from      „„„   „„    ,. 
«n  Arctic  expedition  In  whicl.  1,^      f?"^   "",  the  ques- 
reached  a  point  sllglitly  nearer  the     ''";''    ."'  ,  mission- 
Pole    than   Nansen-B   "farthest     ancB  in  Chma. . . . 
north.")  The  Japanese  hold 

the  wall  round  the 
innermost  jwirt  of  the  "Forbidden  City"  in  Peking; 
they  have  not  forced  their  way  into  the  palace. 

August  34.- Chinese  villagers  are  flocking  into  Tien- 
tttin  at  the  rate  of  1,000  daily ;  food  supply  is  l>ad  ;  there 

is  every  prospect  of  a  famine The  Japanese  protect 

the  palace  at  Peking;  the  Japanese  Government  re- 
news its  njisurances  to  protect  the  persons  of  the  Em- 
peror and  Empress. 

August  28. — Tlie  allied  forces  march  through  the 
"Forbidden  City"  in  Pekinjj. 

August  30, —Three  hundred  men  of  t lie  Sixth  United 
States  Cavalry  defeat  600  Bijxers  at  Hunting  Park,  11 
miles  from  Peking,  killing  30  of  the  enemy  and  taking 
many  prisoners. 

Seplemiier  1.— Russia  denies  any  intention  to  make 
acquisitions  of  territory  in  ('liina,  and  declares  that  the 
Russian  trootHwill  lie  withdrawn  from  Peking  to  Tieu- 
tain  as  soon  n»  order  Is  restoreii. 

September  4.- Li  Hung  Cliang.  Yung  T,n,  Hsu  Tung, 
and  Prince  <;iiinK  arc  apiminted  peace  commisslonera 
by  imperial  edict  to  negotiate  with  the  powers. 

Septembers.— An  expedition  consisting  of  4,000  troope 
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«t  th«  allies  leaves  PekiDg  for  Pao-Ting-Fu,  80  miles 
■OD  lb  west. 

September  10.— luly  proposes theevacuation  of  China 
by  the  powers  and  the  reSstablinhment  of  the  present 
Ajnaxty. 

September  13.— The  United  StaleH  War  Department 
orders  that  sapplles  be  not  sent  beyond  TtentaiD.  in  an- 
tidpation  of  the  withdrawal  ot  the  troops  from  Peking 

Great  Britain,  replying  to  Ktissia's  proposition  for 

the  withdrawal  of  trooptt  by  the  powers^  declines  to 
evacuate  Peking  prior  to  receiving  satisfactory  guaran- 
ties from  the  Chinese  authorities. 

September  17.— Prince  Cliing  requests  the  powers  to 
instruct  their  ministers  in  Peking  to  begin  pence  nego- 
tiations immediately. 


August  S8.— General  Butler's  troops  occupy  Mach^ 
dodorp,  Krllger'a  latest  capital. 

August  30.— Major  Leo   Bassleur,   ot   St.   Louis,   Is 
elected  commander-in-chief  ot  the  G.  A.  B.  at  Chicago- 
September  1.— The  steamship  Deutschtand  completes 
the  run  from  Cherbourg  to  Sandy  Hook  in  5  days,  Vi 
hours,  and  39  minnles. 

September  3.- Fifteen  persons  are  killed  and  43  In- 
jured by  a  collision  on  the  Bethlehem  (Pa)  branch  of 

the   Philadelphia  &  Reading  Railway A  party  of 

Kussians  ascends  the  Great  Ararat  Mountain  in  Ar- 

September  5.— The  annual  meeting  of  the  British  As- 
sociation (Science)  opens  at  Bradford. 
September  6. — The  Duke  ot  Abruzzi's  polar  expedi- 


OTKER  OCCURRENCES  OF  THE  MONTH. 

August  33.— A  moll  lit  Akron,  Ohio,  incensed  by  a 
ni-Kro'.'t  assault  upon  u  little  girl,  burns  the  City  Hall 
and  other  property. 

August  a*.— Licul.  Ilims  (.'orduii,  the  Boer  officer 
convicted  on  the  cIiHrgi-  of  ciniHi)iracy  and  violation  of 
fais  parole  at  Pretoria,  is  shot  by  onler  of  Uird  Roberta. 

August  36.— The  (iriiuii  Army  of  the  Republic  opens 
fix  anniwl  encampmeiil  at  Chitsgn. 

August  30.— Gen.  Bruci-  Hiiinilion  captures  General 
Olivier,  o 


eBoer^ 
kugust  37.— It  is  1 


t  Winburg. 
II  liuli'K 


are  dying  from  cliol 

Three  cases  of  bulionii'  plKguc  atGIii.iuow 

cbarge  by  the  mediciil  iiutboritii's (ieii 

troops  capture  Ber>,Tiirljil.  a  .itrong  piKi 
Oamanutha  Railway  Stalion. 


t  the  n 


tion,  on  the  Stellar  Polnrc,  passes  Hainmertest,  Noi^ 
way,  on  its  return,  reporting  that  it  reached  a  point 
86.33  degrees  norlli, 

.September  8.— A  West  Indian  hurricane  does  frigiit- 
tul  daniHge  along  the  coast  ot  the  Gulf  of  Mexico ;  the 
city  of  Galveston  is  inundated;  6,000  lives  are  lost; 
property  to  the  value  of  (12,000,000  is  destroyed  ;  com- 
munication with  the  rest  of  the  world  is  cut  off  for  30 
hours ;  5,000  families  are  rendered  shelterless  and 
destitute ;  damage  to  the  cotton  crop  is  estimated  at 
(3,000.000. 

September  9.— The  steamship  £>Gu(8Chfan<I  arrives  at 
Plymouth,  England,  5  days,  7  hours,  and  88  minutes 
from  the  [Wrt  of  New  York. 

September  11.— President  KrUger,  ot  the  South  Afri- 
can Republic,  arrives  at  Iiourenzo  Rfarques. 

September  13.— A  general  strike  of  the  miners  in  the 
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September  13. — A  munument  to  the  memor;  o(  Gen. 
Henry  W.  Lhwwq  is  dedicated  at  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

September  IT.— The  strike  o(  the  coal  miners  Id  the 
Anthracite  district  of  Pennsylvania  begins  ;  more  than 

100,000  men  quit  worlv Detachments  of  the  Fifteenth 

and  Thirty-seventh  Infantry  in  the  Philippines,  90  men 


John  A.  Shearman,  U.S.N.,  commended  for  gallant 
conduct  during  the  Siiinoan  hurricane. 

August  31. — E.  S.  Washburn,  president  of  the  Kansas 
City,  Fort  Scott  &  Memphis  Railroad,  56. ...Sir  John 
Bennett  Lnwes,  noted  for  his  discoveries  in  scientific 
farming,  86. 

September  3.— Ex-Gov.  L.  D.  Lewelling,  of  Kansas,  5*. 

September  4.— Rev.  Erastus  Mllo  Cravath,  one  of  the 
founders  anil  for  many  years  president  of  Fisic  Uni- 
versity, Nashville.  Tenn.,  6T. 

September  5.— Arthur  Sewall,  of  Maine,  the  Demo- 
cratic candidal*  for  the  Vice-Presidency  in  1896,  (45 

State  Controller  William  J.  Morgan,  of  New  York,  60. 

September  9. — Allan  Hay,  one  of  the  promoters  of  the 
West  Shore  Railroad,  88. 

September  10.— Col.  IiinesK  N,  Palmer,  U.S.A.  (re- 
tired], a  veteran  of  the  Mexican  and  Civil  wars. 

September  14, — Rear- ."Admiral  Montgomery  Sicard, 
U.S.N.,  64.... Prof.  Tliomas  Dnvidson,  a  well-known 
author  and  lecturer,  6a 


(Of  Cambridge.  England.) 

all  told,  meet  a  force  of  1,000  Filipino  insurgents, 
armed  with  rifles  anil  intrenched  ;  the  Ainei'ican  loss  is 
13  killed,  including  Capt.  David  D.  Mitchell,  of  the 
Fifteenth  Infantry,  26  wounded,  and  5  missing. 

OBITUARY. 

Augnst  2!.— Judge  Charles  11.  Berry,  of  Winona, 
Minn.,  TT Judge  John  CromwellOrrick,  of  Missouri, 

Augnst  33.— Thomas  Faed,  the  British  artist,  T4 — 
Carl  Rohl  Smith,  the  sculptor,  of  Washington.  D.  C. 

August  33.— Gen.  Gustave  Paul  Cluseret,  veteran  of 
the  Civil  War,  member  of  the  Paris  Commune. 

August  35.— Friedrich  Wilhelni  Nietzsche,  the  Ger- 
man philosopher,  56, 

August  36.— Rev.  Royal  H.  Pullman,  of  Baltimore, 
Md.,  a  leading  Universaliat  clergyman,  74. 

August  89.- Prof.  Henry  Sidgwick,  of  Cambridge 
University,    England,   63 Lieutenant- Commander 


September  19.— Rev.  Father  Clarence  A.  Walworth, 
of  Albany,  N.  Y.,  SO Dr.  Hunter  McGuIre,  lui  emi- 
nent surgeon  of  Kichmond,  Va.,  65. 

September  30. — Gen,  John  A.  McClernand,  one  of  th» 
Union  corps  commanders  in  the  Civil  War,  S8. 


■a  tbe  Plain  Lkaler  ick" 


m  the  Plain  Denier  (Cleveland). 
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From  the  Journal  (Minneapolis). 

THF^  pith  and  wit  of  the  American  political  cartoons 
on  this  pnge  and  the  one  facing  it  are  too  obvious 
to  require  eomuient.  The  Bryan  revival  meeting,  with 
the  returned  backsliders  on  the  front  benches,  will 
amuse  the  Democrats  quite  as  much  aa  the  Kepnbli- 
cans;  while  "  Bart's "  selection  of  a  cabinet  for  Mr. 
Bryau  may  be  regarded  as  a  teat  of  that  excellent  car- 
toonist's political  sagacity. 


Sultan  OP SuLWi  "Certainly:  yonr  Sag  shall  flutter  be  He  emigrated  from  Germnny  to  escafie  Imj 

Bide  mine  at  11,000  per  flutter."  militarism.    Oaiflit  there  br  any  doubt  about  li 

FrqmtheTlmcs-DtraocTaKNewOrleHiiBI.  From  the  Verdtci  (New  Yorkl. 


HOME  AND  FOREIGN  POLITICS  IN  CARICATURE. 


Brtah  ;  "All  wlio  again  see  Che  true  political  Uijhc  will  please  riHe  and  proclaim  It."— From  the  Evenfno  KiKH  (Detroit). 


like  thl87~From  the  Journal  (Minneapolis). 
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The  paramount  iwue  In  New  York. 
From  Horpcr'a  Weekly  (New  York) . 


The  assertiveness  of  Richard  Croker,  the  raler  of 
New  York  City  and  the  boss  of  Tamtnany,  in  »  veiy 
marked  'eature  n(  this  campaign  ami  a  very  fit  subject 
of  caricature.  He  exercised  the  balance  of  power  in 
the  Natioual  Democratic  Convention  at  Kansas  City, 
and  absolutely  controlled  the  New  York  State  Conven- 
tion at  Saratoga. 

Mr.  Bryan's  alleged  embarrassments,  growing  ont  of 
the  conflict  of  issues,  continueB  to  form  a  favorite  top- 
ic for  the  Republican  press,  as  reflected  in  several  car- 
toons on  the  opposite  page.  The  Democrata  in  turn 
charge  against  the  Republican  Hdmiiiiatrationahomesl- 
liance  with  trn»ts  and  a  foreign  alliance  with  England. 


nion  of  TrusiB  Is  a.  business  qneetton, 
H>en  brouKht  Into  politics  at  all." 
ihe  JouniaJ  (NewYork). 


HOME  AND  FOREIGN  POLITICS  IN  CARICATURE. 


CiBL  ScHUBz :  "Mlster.don'tj-ouwaDtto  buy  a  dog?  He"i 
Umeasa  kitten  (if  yon  keep  the  muzzle  or.)." 

Uncle  Sam:  "  Carley,  you  may  not  know  it.  but  you're  »i 
awfully  funny  teller."— From  the  Trifiune  (MinneapollB). 


le  Clironicic  (San  Franclbco), 


Thb  OHOST:  "Tell  m?.  William,  wliat  Dem& 
Who  helped  ratify  nie  '•  ■' 

Brvak:  "Why:  O  Boodiiess!!  ThL-the-the— 1 
btbii— 1 1-  was  -  me." 

TBBOaOBT:  "Tlienyouart.  SOME  til  blame,  al 

BbtAH :  ■•  YH-ya-su-y«-! t-YES." 

From  tilt  TiUixme  (MInneapoi.J. 
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-From  ths  AmstetilammtT. 


From  La  SOhnmtU  (Paris). 


[viMZER.— From  !.«  ends  Parte  (Paris). 


From  Floh  (Vienna 


MR.  STEVENSON,  THE  DEMOCRATIC  CANDIDATE 
FOR   VICE-PRESIDENT. 


(F. 


UY  THK  HON.  JAMES  S.   EW'ING. 
'])■   Uiiilnl   SUtes  MiiiUlur  tu  Belgium.! 


LAMAKTIN'E  said,  "  Kroin  the  (Ji-acchi  to 
Jliraljeau  and  JefftTson,  I  In;  greatest  friends 
of  tlie  people  have  spniiig  tip  from  the  i-anks  of 
the  patricians." 


>iit)i,  the 


public  lovu  to  know  the  aiiccstr 

privatB  life,  and  tlic  pc-rsona)  cliaractenstics  ol  a 

]>uhlic  man. 

The  line  lietweeii  eulogy  and  biograpliy  is  not 
always  clearly  diacernilile.  Tliis  sketch  is  neither 
biograpliy  nor  eulogy,  Inil  an  altempi  to  give  to 
the  public  an  estinjaie  of  the  ]>(.'rBonalily  and  po- 
litical characteristics  ut  tlii'  Democratic  candidate 
for  the  Vice-  I'lvwideiH'V. 

Adiai  Kwing  Stevenson  is  the  son  of  John 
Turner  Stevenson  aiid  Kliza  Ewing.  The  Ste- 
vensons  and  the  Ewings  wore  neighlwrs  in  Ire- 
land back  in  the  eiglitcentli  century.  Both 
families  wen-  Scotch  I'rfwbylerians.  The  two 
families  emigrated  to  America  at  the  same  time, 
and  wei-e  again  iieiglilH>rs  in  North  Carolina. 
Hero  Ihfv  were  called  Scotch-Irish.  The  Pres- 
byteriaiiisiu  went  without  saying.  In  1814  the 
riteveijsr.im  and  Ewings  again  emigrated  from 
Iredell  Counly,  North  Carolina,  to  t'bristian 
County,  Kentucky,  and  again  became  neighbors. 
Here  the  subjwt"  of  this  sketch  was  born,  Oc- 
tober 2;i,  t»;i.-,. 


When  he  wa, 

i  si.xleen 

years  old,  lie  came  with 

liis   parents    to 

Itloomii 

iigton,    III.      From    that 

dav    1    have    kn 

lown   hii 

in   in   the  most  intimate 

relations  of  life 

1  as  a  ] 

iK.y  working  in  the  field 

and  in  the  mill; 

at  scIk 

lol.  at  college  ;   as  a  l&V 

student,  as  a  Iti 

iwver,  a: 

s  a  politician  ;   aa  a  son, 

brother,    husbai 

id;   ami 

father ;    in   private  life 

UOK.  AUI.KI  R.  SrEVBNauN,  l)V  ILI.IMIIf. 

and  iH  high  oHic 

e  :  and 

1  can  say  truthfully,  that 

(Democratic  ami  I'opulUt  nominee  for  tlie  Tlcp-PrnHldeni.']-.) 

their  obligations 

ioiis,  be 
,  bravel^ 

lias  met.  and  discharged 
■■  faithfully,  and  fnlly. 

This  is  epigrammatic,  biit  il  is  not  true.      The 

Mr.  Stevensoi 

:i  prepiir 

c'd  himself  for  college  at 

(I'Conora,  Garrisons,  Lincolns,  and  Itrjans  have 

the   lIHnnis    \Vr 

rnivei-sity.    then    in    its 

Hot  sprung  fi-om  the  ranks  of  nolili'  birth,  but 

inlancv.   and   co 

mpie'led 

his  collegiate  course  at 

from   iH  rikn]f3   of   tbe   pnople— ■' the  jikin  peo- 

L'enler College. 

iu    Ihnn 

-ille,  Kv.      While  at  this 

ple."  as  Mr.  Lincoln  called  (hem.     The  man  who 

school   he   met   t 

iie   ladv 

who  afterwards  became 

aspires  to  be  a  leader  of  the  jieople  must  know 

his  wife.    Miss 

Letitia" 

(ireen,    daughter  of  the 

the  people  ;  must  know  their  wants  and  nee.ls  ; 

presid.-nt    ol'  th. 

■   CMll..g, 

He  was  admitted  to 

their  modes  of  thinking  and  living  ;   their  a.vpira- 

the  bar  in  l.s.-,S. 

iiimeuce.i   its  practice  in 

tidus  and  hopes;    their  economic  and   polilieal- 

AV..odf„rd  Com. 

iv.'lllhi. 

[liw. 

ci'nditions  ;   ami  he  must  be  in  honest  svmiwlhy 

The   iirst  leu  ■ 

l-e;,rs  c.C 

his  professional  life  was 

with  tliem.      This  knowledge  and  fiym|>athy  is 

spent    i„   tb;.t   j; 

idicial   < 

■iiviiit.      His  ability  and 

not  ncipiired  ;   it  is  largely  iniirrited — the  growth 

indiistrv  met  ulii 

lost  inin 

lediale  recognition.      He 

ol'  generations,   inbivd  into  tbe   warp  and  woof 

was  api.nimed  , 

naster   i 

11  (hancerv,  which  office 

of  a  generous  nature.      Then  the  product  is  the 

be    held    for    1« 

■o  veiii's 

.     He  WHS  then  elected 

genius  of  leadership.       It   is   for  this  ivason  the 

proseciiliujiall.'r 

■u.-y  for 

tlie  district,  which  office 
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he  heid  until  his  removal  to  I3!ooniiiigton,  in 
1 868.  During  the  Woo^l  ford  County  decade  tliere 
were  great  lawyers  ir  lUendaiice  upon  tliat  bar, 
among  wlioin  Roberi,  ''.  Ingoreoll,  Judge  Samuel 
L.  Richmond,  Mark  liangs,  Judge  John  Burns, 
lion.  Clark  IngereoU.  and  Judge  Tiionias  M.  Shaw 
were  prominent.  Jir.  ritevenson  made  lifelong 
friends  of  these  men.  His  training  tliori',  both 
legal  and  political,  was  invaluable.  In  1.SG8  Mr. 
Stevenson  formed  a  law  partnership  with  the 
writer  of  this  skelcb,  which  continued  until  after 
Ills  elect ian  as  Vice-I'resident  of  tlic  United  States 
in  1S92 — just  a  ([iiarler  of  a  cimtury. 


His  Ian-  practice  was  extensive.  Ii 
niin;l*r  and  the  cliurncrer  of   the  su 


l^J.-Ctll 


le  n.ust  1".  pivpared  t 


ml  .-.if,-  the  ne.M  ..r  llie  ,sa 
day.  hi  rids  rou^rh-and-lnmbh.  hi«-  pracrice. 
Iioine  or  on  iJii-  cirruil.  he  must  U-  riimdiar  w 
all  branches  ..f  tli.-  hnv.  i.iid  pr.-parrd  U<  trv 
kinds  of  cw^.  Mr.  St.'V.'tisnns  practice'. 
tchd.Ml  toih..  surruutidiuL,'  counli, 


lin 


,   Id 


The. 


app 


nd"sup'.^, 


than  a  duty.  In  early  life  the  friend  of  Stephen 
A.  Douglas,  he  canvassed  the  State  for  him  in 
the  great  contest  of  1860.  He  was  an  elector 
on  the  McClelJan  ticket  in  I8C4.  In  1874  he- 
was  elected  to  Congress  in  a  district  whicJi  had 
hitherto  given  3,000  Kepnblican  majority.  In 
tins  (the  Forty- fourth)  Congress,  he  served  on 
the  Committees  on  Territories  and  the  District 
of  Columbia.  In  187(i  he  was  defeated  ;  his  op- 
ponent being  elected  by  a  majority  of  'li'l.  while 
the  district  gave  Mr.  Hayes,  for  President,  a 
majority  of  2,000.  In  IS78  he  was  again  elected 
by  a  majority  of  1,812.  In  hia  political  contests 
he  has  always  commanded  much  more  than  his 
party  strength.  The  Republicans  of  McLean 
County  have  twice  honored  him  with  non-par- 
tisan receptions  ;  and  I  doubt  if  any  public  man 
<i(  this  day  has  more  warm  personal  friemi.-^  in 
the  ranks  of  his  political  opponents.  This  iloes 
not  arise  from  timidity  of  opinion  or  mildness  "t 
expression.  Few  men  have  firmer  political  con- 
victions, or  in  a  greater  degree  the  courage  of 
them.  Hut  it  is  attributable,  I  think,  rather  to 
the  fact  that  in  all  controversies  the  contest  has 
risen  to  the  high  level  of  the  question  itself, 
ttiiile  all  personalities  and  coai-seness  wore  left  in 
the  vallev  below. 


,.f« 


i.d  the 


Mr.  Stevensnu-s  success  at  the  bar  was  marked! 
.\s  an  advocate   he  had    f.-w  equals.      He  knew 
the  strong  and  weak  points  in  a  case  intuitively, 
pn.paredhiscases.  and  tried 
them  well.       He  was   always 
(-1.11  ft  eons   to  the  court   atid 
meml»^rs    of    the    \.»T,     and 

will    of    every    iawyi-r    with 

trie.l  a  ca-*<'.  Mr.  Slev.-n- 
son's  knowledg<-  of  llie  iuw 
is  philosophic  :  that  is  to 
say,  he  knows  it  as  a  system 
whose  rnles'are  fonndeil  on 
reason,  and  whose  purpose 
is  the  coiiservalioti  of  prop- 
erly and  personal  rights. 
His  h.gal  education  has 
largelv  inspired  an<l  rol,.icd 
his  political  convi,ri,,ns. 


.\1>   ADM1X18THAT10X, 


Mr.  Stevenson  came  into  national  prominence 
fter  his  assumption  of  the  duties  of  the  office  of 
rat  assistant  postmaster  -  general  under  Mr. 
levelaud's  first  administration.  To  understand 
■hy  any  particular  importance  should  attach  to 


A  Democrat  by  ln^redif 
by  dis|>osition,  by  nalnr 
impulse,  loyalty  to  his  pa 
ty  has  been  a  p1eusni'<'  r;iTlii 


T    BLOOmNGTOI),  ILI. 
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-a  man  holding  such  a  positiun  as  this,  we  must 
Tev-ert  to  the  circumstances  ami  iiolitical  condi- 
tions of  the  time.     "When   Mr,    Cleveland   was 
elected  in   1884,   and  the  Democrats  came  into 
l>ower  after  a  political  vacation  of  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  their  joy  knew  no  reasonable  bounds. 
For  almost  a  lifetime  they  had  wandered  in  the 
wiidernesa    of     de- 
feat.   They  had  now 
passed  through  the 
valley    of    Immilia- 
tiori    to    the   moun- 
tain of  triumph. 
,\!1    along    the  line 
they    were    singing 
the  song  that  Miri- 
am sang.      To  them 
there  was  something 
miraculous  in  their 
deliverance.       To- 
wards    Mr,     Cleve- 
land   their   feelings 
were  of  mingled 
gratitude,  love,  and 
admiration  —  grati- 
tude, love,   and  adnnralion   that    were    not    ex- 
hausted   by  the   sacrifices  of  thi-ee  rresidential 
campaigns.      To  him  thoy  gave  the  gift  of  their 
eplenOid  loyalty  and   more  than   Jewish    faith. 
Then,  in  the  very  ci-owuiiig  of  their  rejoicing, 
came  Mr.  Cleveland's  civil-service  message,  and 
there  were  whisperings  that  after  all  there  was 
to  be  no  fruitage  to  their  victory  ;   that  the  Ite- 
,  publicans  were  to  retain  the  ofTicea — at  least  the 
smaller  and  more  numerous  ones  ;  {■specially  the 
post-offices,  about  the  only  "  outwai-d  and  visible 
sign"  the  [teople  ever  see  of  a  federal  govern- 

And  so  it  came  to  pass,  that  tlfc  first  assistant 
postmaster -general,  who  had  the  disbui-sement  of 
40,000  post-offices,  became  an  object  of  ilie  great- 
est anxiety.  "Who  would  he  b|j.?  What  could 
he  do?  Mr.  Stevenson,  T  think,  understood  this 
feeling  better  than  Mr.  Cleveland,  and  realized 
wliat  a  political  blunder  it  would  be  to  disappoint 
the  universal  expectations  of  his  parly.  And 
!io,  when  the  axe  began  to  fall,  the  hearts  of  the 
Democrats  went  out  to  him  until  he  became  the 
heir  to  what  was  left  of  the  gratitude,  love,  and 
faith  not  already  given  to  Mr.  Cleveland.  The 
duties  of  this  office  brought  him  in  pei-sonal 
contact  and  acquaintanceship  with  the  pubhc 
men  of  every  State  and  of  every  Congressional 
<iistrict.  Republicans  as  well  as  Dcmociats.  He 
atiidied  and  came  to  know  the  political  condi- 
tions of  overj'  State — the  men  who  donnnated 
their  politics  ;  the  inside  of  the  cimtests  for  su' 
preuiaey  ;    the  men  who  could    be  trusted   and 


those  who  could  not.  ?'ew  public  men  know 
intimately  so  many  of  the  political  leaders  of  the 
day  as  Mr.  Stevenson. 

From  the  settlement  of  the  slavery  question 
to  the  present  campaign,  there  have  been  no 
questions  agitating  the  American  people  involv- 
ing a  sentiment  appealing  to  the  nation's  con- 
science, I'olitica  has  been  along  the  lines  of 
economic  questions.  On  these  questions,  Mr. 
Stevenson  has  usually  been  in  accord  with  the 
position  taken  by  his  party. 

Believing  that  a  '  ■  tariff  for  protection  "  is  class 
legislation  of  the  worst  sort — that  it  is  in  the 
interest  of  the  few  at  the  expense  of  the  many  ; 
that  it  is  unequal  and  unconstilntional  legis- 
lation ;  that  its  tendency  is  to  enrich  the  few 
and  impoverish  the  many  ;  that  it  makes  possible 
gigantic  monopolies  and  trusts,— he  has  antago- 
nized the  doctrine  at  all  times.  Believing  there 
was  safety  in  economy,  he  has  always  advocated 
an  economic  expenditure  of  the  people's  money. 
Believing  that  submission  even  to  wrong  was 
better  than  civil  war,  he  voted  for  and  advocat€d, 
as  a  member  of  Congress,  the  law  creating  the 
electoral  commission  to  determine  the  dangerous 
question  of  the  Presidential  succession  in  1877, 

POSITION    ON    TUK   SILVER   qi'KSTION, 

Mr.  Stevenson  is  a  bimotalliBt.  He  believes 
that  gold  and  silver  should  both  be  used  aa  cir- 


culating mediums,  and  tliat  there  should  be  no 
unjust  discriminHtioii  for  or  against  either,  in 
llie  interest  of  any  class  or  section.  In  the 
c&mpaign  of  l^'-i'X  tliere  was  a  singular  unanimity 
of  political  opinion  upon  this  subject.  The  plat- 
forms of  the  t  wo  gri'Ht  |>oliticnl  parties  were  on 
this  point  almost  identical.     The  letters  of  ac- 
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ceptanca  of  Mr.  Cleveland  and  Gleneral  Harrieon 
indicated  no  substantial  diflerence  of  opinion, 
and  Mr.  Stevenson  found  himself  in  accord,  not 
only  with  his  own  party  in  their  platform  adopted 
at  Chicago,  but  with  the  platform  adopted  at 
Minneapolis,  on  the  currency  question. 

The  declaration  of  the  Democratic  party  was  : 

We  bold  to  tbe  us«  of  both  gold  unci  silver  as  Che 
standard  money  of  the  couiitry,  and  ta  the  coinage  of 
botb  gold  and  silver,  witliout  discriminating  against 
tither  metal  or  charge  for  mintage  ;  but  the  clollar  unit 
of  coinage  of  both  metals  must  be  of  equal  in Criuslc  and 
exchangeable  value  or  be  adjusted  tbrougb  int«rna- 
tionul  agreement  or  by  such  EsafeguBrds  of  legislation 
as  shall  Insure  the  parity  of  the  two  metals  and  the 
eqnal  power  of  every  dollar,  at  all  times,  in  the  markets 
and  in  tbe  payment  ol  debt,  and  we  demand  that  all 
paper  currency  shall  be  kept  at  par  with  tbe  redeemable 


To  this  plain  and  unequivocal  declaration  in  favo 
sound,  honest  money  I  subscribe  without  r 
or  qualification.  A  safe  circulating  medium  is  abso- 
lutely essential  to  the  protection  of  the  business  int«r- 
ests  of  our  country,  wliile  to  the  wage-earner  or  the 
farmer  it  is  all  important  that  every  dollar,  whatever 
il8  form,  that  llnds  its  way  into  bis  [X't-'ket  shall  be  of 
equal,  unquestioned,  and  ii[iiver»a1ly  excliaiigeable 
value  and  of  equal  purchasing  poner. 

As  a  meml)er  of  the  commission  appointed  by 
Presi'ient  McKinley  to  secure  an  adjustment, 
tjirough  international  agreement,  of  tlie  currency 
differences,  Mr.  Stevenson  gave  his  earnest,  hon- 
est, and  sincere  efforts  to  accomplisli  what  he 
l)elieved  was  tJic  real  honest  purpose  of  the  com- 
mission, and  was.  in  complete  sympathy  with  the 
inovetnent. 


aa  vicEFBEsiDEST  i 


SECOND  TERM. 


Mr.  Stevenson  was  a  delegate  to  the  National 
Democratic  Convention  in  lSfl2,  and  chairman 
of  the  Illinois  delegation.  He  was  an  earnest 
advocate  of  Mr.  Cleveland's  nomination,  and  cast 
tjie  forty-eight  votes  of  Illinois  for  him.  When 
Mr.  Cleveland  was  finally  nominated,  after  an 
exciting  all-night  session,  the  convention  took  a 
recess.  Upon  reasseiubling,  the  remaining  Inisi- 
iiess  was  the  selection  of  a  candidate  for  the  \'ice- 
Presidency,  By  unanimous  vote  of  the  Illinois 
delegation,  Mr.  Stevenson's  name  was  proposed. 
This,  seconded  by  New  York,  secured  his  nomi- 
nation over  three  distinguished  competitors  on 
tlie  fii-st  ballot.  As  the  candidate  of  liis  party 
he  made  speeches  in  most  of  the  lioubtfnl  States. 
The  relations  existing  l>etwcen  Mr.  Cleveland 
and  himself  were  of  the  most  cordial  character. 
Tliey  were  in  freq\ient  consultation  during  the 
cani-asa,    which    resulted    in    an    overwhelming 


Democratic  victory — tlie  greatest  the  party  had 
known  since  the  election  of  Pierce  in  !85'2. 

How  well  the  duties  of  presiding  ofBcer  of  the 
Senate  were  discharged  by  Mr,  Stevenson,  is  a 
matter  of  history.  In  only  two  instances  were 
appeals  taken  from  his  decisions,  in  both  of  which 
his  rulings  were  sustained  by  the  Senate.  Upon 
his  I'etirement,  Senators  of  all  parties  gave  ex- 
pression of  Iheir  appreciation  of  the  dignified  and 
impartial  manner  in  which  he  had  discharged 
the  delicate  duties  of  tbe  great  office. 

MR.  BTEVENSOS'S    VIEWS   ON    THE    ISSUES    OF    1900. 

The  nomination  of  Mr.  Stevenson  by  the  late 
Kansas  City  Convention  was  unsought.  He  was 
not  in  attendance  upon  the  convention,  and  was 
in  no  sense  a  candidate. 

Mr.  Stevenson,  like  Mr.  Hill,  is  "a  Demo- 
crat" with  all  the  term  implies  in  its  best  sense. 
He  lias  confidence  in  the  ability  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States  to  govern  themselves.  He 
believes  in  the  fullest  liberty  to  the  individual 
consistent  with  public  safety.  He  believes  that 
political  power  goes  up  from  the  people  and  not 
down  to  thoin  ;  that  a  republic  cannot,  from  its 
very  nature,  be  a  colonizing  power  ;  that  free 
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men  cannot  hold  other  men  in  subjection.  He 
believes  that,  if  we  do  not  want  the  inhabitants 
of  any  other  country  for  fellow-citizens,  we  have 
no  right  to  their  lands  ;  that  popular  severeignty 
is  not  the  subject  of  barter  and  sale.  He  is 
satisfied  that  tlie  warnings  and  teachings  of 
Washington,  Jefferson,  Madison,  and  Lincoln 
are  worth  considering  ;  that  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
is  worth  preserving ;  that  national  honor  is 
worth  more  than  Oriental  possessions,  and  that 
a  republic  is  better  than  an  empire. 

Mr.  Stevenson,  in  his  speech  of  acceptance 
at  Indianapolis,  August  8,  has  expressed  very 
clearly  his  views  on  this  issue,  as  follows  : 

If  ultimate  statehood  for  these  remote  islands— and 
others  yet  to  be  conquered — be  disclaimed,  how  then, 
are  they  to  be  held  and  governed  ?  The  only  alternative 
is  by  force— by  the  power  of  the  army  and  of  tlie  navy  ; 
and  this  is  not  for  a  day  or  for  a  year,  but  for  time. 
What  then  becomes  of  the  l)edrock  principle,  that 
"  ^governments  derive  their  just  powers  from  the  con- 
sent of  the  governed  ? "  If  they  are  to  he  held  perma- 
nently as  conquered  provinces,  it  will  not  be  only  out- 
side of  the  Constitution,  but  in  direct  antagonism  to 
the  letter  and  spirit  of  our  Declaration  of  Independence. 
It  is  no  less  true  now,  than  in  the  days  of  our  Revolu- 
tion, that  "government  by  arbitrary  power  is  still 
despotism."  The  attempt,  then,  either  to  give  these 
people  American  citizenship  or  to  hold  them  as  sub- 
jects is,  to  us,  fraught  alike  with  peril.  Should  there 
not  be  an  immediate  declaration  by  our  government  of 
its  purpose  toward  them  ?  They  should  be  given  un- 
mistakable assurance  of  independence.  Protection  by 
our  government  should  not  now  be  Withheld  against 
outside  interference. 

The  same  protection  should  be  theirs  heretofore 
extended  to  the  little  suites  of  Central  and  South 
America.  Under  existing  conditions,  there  should  be 
no  hesitation  upon  our  part  in  giving  them  protection 
against  the  cupidity  or  aggressive  spirit  of  other  na 
tions.  All  this,  not  to  the  end  of  subjugation  or  of 
conquest  upon  our  part,  but  to  that  of  the  full  enjoy- 
ment by  them  of  liberty  and  of  the  ultimate  establish- 
ment of  stable  government  fashioned  by  their  own 
hands.  Against  this  policy  stands  imperialism.  In 
American  politics  the  word  is  new  ;  fortunately,  the 
policy  is  new.  We  are  to-day  Ijecoming  familiar  with 
its  meaning,  with  its  forebodings ;  and  the  end  is  not 
yet.  It  means  a  permanent  departure  from  all  the 
traditions  of  the  past,  from  the  high  ideals  of  the 
\^  founders  of  the  republic.  It  abrogates  the  holding  of 
mir  great  court  that  the  Declaration  of  Independence  is 
trie  spirit  of  the  government,  the  Constitution  but  its 
forhi  and  letter. 

Itnperialism  knows  nothing  of  limitations  of  power. 
Its  rule  is  outside  the  Constitution.  It  means  the  estab- 
lishmetit,  by  the  American  republic,  of  the  colonial 


methods  of  European  monarchies.  It  means  the  right  to 
hold  alien  people  as  subjects.  It  enthrones  force  as  the 
controlling  agency  in  government.  It  means  the  empire. 
As  a  necessary  corollary  to  imperialism  will  come 
the  immense  standing  army.  The  dead  hand  of  mili- 
tarism will  be  felt  in  the  New  World  as  it  is  in  the  Old. 
The  strong  arm  of  power  will  be  substituted  for  the 
peaceable  agencies  which  for  more  than  a  century  have 
made  our  people  contented  and  happy. 

Mr.  Stevenson  is  not  an  untried  public  ser- 
vant. His  large  experience  and  knowledge  of 
public  affairs,  his  natural  conservatism  and  patri- 
otic desire  for  the  good  of  the  whole  people,  fur- 
nish a  pledge  that  whatsoever  influence  the  pre- 
siding officer  of  the  Senate  may  have  in  shaping 
the  policy  of  an  administration  will  be  in  the  di- 
rection of  conserving  those  things  that  make 
for  the  good  of  the  republic.  He  is  the  second 
in  coniinaud  of  one  of  the  armies  now  forming  in 
battle  line  for  tlie  great  contest  of  1900. 

A  Presidential  campaign,  riglitly  considered, 
is  a  splendid  spectacle.  It  is  the  returning  into 
the  liands  of  the  people  the  political  power  which, 
for  a  season,  has  been  intrusted  to  their  servants. 
It  is  the  public  acknowledgment  that  all  civic 
power  is  inherent  in  the  people,  whose  rulers  are 
servants  and  not  masters.  It  emphasizes  the 
difference  between  a  republic  and  an  empire. 
And,  whatever  the  result,  the  victor  takes  his 
commission  irova  a  nation  of  free  men,  and  the 
vanquished  bow  to  the  popular  will. 

In  this  present  contest,  all  Democrats,  all 
Independents,  and  many  Republicans  believe 
to  be  involved,  issues  vital  to  the  welfare  of  the 
republic.  The  prizes  are  well  worthy  the  con- 
testants. On  the  one  hand,  expanding  empire, 
world  markets,  multiplied  ti-ade,  commercial 
supremacy,  colonial  possessions.  Oriental  con- 
quests, and  a  place  among  the  powers  of  the 
earth.  On  the  other,  the  preservation  of  the 
republic  pure  and  simple,  keeping  its  founda- 
tions on  the  solid  rock  of  absolute  political  and 
legal  equality,  continuing  it  a  government  with- 
out a  king,  or  cast,  or  pride  of  birth  ;  where  no- 
man  is  master,  where  there  is  no  roval  road  to 
distinction,  and  w^here  honest  worth  is  better 
than  coronet  or  patent  of  nobility. 

However  this  battle  royal  may  result,  patriots 
of  all  parties  will  hope  that  out  of  it  all  may  come 
a  renewed  patriotism,  a  firmer  love  of  liberty,  a 
more  unselfish  public  service,  and  a  more  stain* 
less  public  honor. 


A   GREAT   LAWYER   AND   HIS   CAREER: 

A  CHARACTER  SKETCH  OF  THE  LATE  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE 

OF  ENGLAND. 

BY    W.    T.     STEAD 


THE  death  of  Lord  Russell  of  Killowen 
brought  forcibly  to  mind  the  characteris- 
tics of  one  of  the  best-known  men  in  the  British 
empire.  But  to  how  many,  I  wonder,  has  the 
contemplation  of  tlie  career  of  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice  suggested  the  obvious  remark  that  it  is 
about  time  the  public  readjusted  its  conventional 
conception  of  the  Irish  character?  In  [lie  last 
ten  years,  two  great  Irishmen  occupied  foremost 
positions  in  the  arena  of  British  law  and  British 
politics.  No  two  men  differed  more  absolutely 
than  Charles  Paniell  and  Charles  Russell  ;  but 
both  of  them  agreed  in  this  :  that,  although  they 
were  the  foremost  Irishmen  of  their  lime,  neither 
of  them  had  even  the  faintest  resemblance  to  the 
typical  li-ishniau  of  the  English  populace. 

TON    TABIE      H  EN. 

Charles  Pa  ell  le  t  a  st  e,  commanding 
the  obedience  rat!  e  tl  an  [  ing  the  love  of 
his  well-d  sc  pi  ned  lej.  ns  as  the  very  antithe- 
sis of  the  I  si  na  of  \  oy  lar  h  tion  and  of  the  ' 
stage.  Cold  a  pect  ore  served  than  the 
eonventio  al  E  gl  bl  a  of  f  tinontal  carica- 
lure,  will  o  t  e  tn  a  ^.'eam  of  1  nior  in  his  eye 
or  a  flash  of  w  t  i  o  1  i  to  g  (,  M  r.  I'arnell  was 
nevertheless,  asmuch  as  O'C'onndl  ever  had  Ijeen, 
the  uncrowned  King  of  Ireland. 

Charles  Russell,  a  man  genial,  full  of  bonhomie, 
constantly  mingling  on  equal  terms  with  all  sorts 

his  hps  from  the  beaker  of  lite  until  the  vessel 
broke  in  his  eager  gras]) — was  quite  as  little  of  a 
stage  Irishman  as  Mr.  I'arnell.  He  was  not  de- 
void of  humor  ;  but  he  was  totally  devoid  of  the 
rollicking  carelessness  with  which  the  idle  t'elt 
confronts  the  world  and  its  cares.  The  tributes 
paid  to  him  at  his  death  by  the  bench,  the  bar, 
and  the  press  concur  in  attribnting  to  liiin  just 
those  qualities  on  which  the  English  pariicularty 
pride  themselves,  lie  stands  before  ns  the  typical 
Chief  Justice  of  England,  a  splendid  figure  of  a 
man — stately,  dignified,  a  worthy  personification 
of  Themis  ;  a  terror  to  evil-doers,  a  praise  to 
them  that  do  well.  His  magnificent  power  of 
concentration,  his  unwearying  industry,  his  im- 
patience of  rhetoric,  his  direct  thrust  to  the  very 


(From  a  photogrnph  ol  tlie  rnniauB  portrait  by  the  Ameri- 
cnn  HrtlBt.  J.  S.  KnrKeiit.  Ihut  HppeHred  In  this  year's  London 
Afttdemy.)— nieillu8(ral(iJ  Lontiori  New, 

heart  of  things,  his  intense  practicality, — all  the 
traits  which  the  English  most  desire  to  see  in 
their  great  judges  were  embodied  in  Charles  Rua- 


Yet  he,  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England, 

Scotchman.  He  was  an  Irishman  through  and 
through — Irish  in  birth,  Irish  in  descent,  Irish 
in  politics,  and  Irish  in  religion.  But  for  thirty 
years  Rtissell  was  almost  as  supreme  m  the  Eng- 
lish bar  as  Parnell  was  over  the  Nationalists  of 
Ireland, 

'i'ho  conceit  of    race,   which  so  often    makes 
Englishmen  disagreeable  to  their  fellow -subjects. 
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is  proof  against  all  argument.  It  will  be  affected 
as  little  by  the  demonstrated  superiority  of  Charles 
Russell  at  the  bar  as  by  that  of  another  Irishman, 
Lord  Roberts,  in  the  field.  But  it  may  be  hoped 
that  the  swelled-headedness  of  the  Englishman 
may  be  somewhat  abated  by  the  fact  that  of  late  he 
has  been  as  conspicuously  outclassed  both  in  peace 
and  in  war  by  the  representatives  of  the  race 
whose  claim  to  the  right  to  manage  their  own 
affairs  he  still  contemptuously  ignores. 

UlS    EARLY    CAREER. 

It  was  no  small  achievement  for  the  Irish 
solicitor,  who,  at  the  prompting  of  the  young 
and  ambitious  lady  who  afterwards  became  his 
wife,  burned  his  boats  in  Ireland  and  came  to 
England  without  friends  or  influence  ^f  any 
kind,  to  push  his  way  in  a  strange  land.  Born 
at  Newry  in  1832,  when  eighteen  years  old  he 
gained  the  prize  for  an  essay  on  <'  The  Age  We 
Live  In  :  Its  Tendencies  and  Its  Exigencies." 
He  was  educated  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin^  and 
then  articled  as  attorney's  clerk  in  Belfast.  He 
soon  afterwards  decided  to  go  to  London  and  try 
his  fortune.  While  still  studying  law  and  mak- 
ing a  living  by  desultory  journalism,  he  married, 
in  1858,  Miss  MulhoUand — a  step  which  had 
everything  to  do  with  his  success  and  happiness 
in  life. 

Long  after  he  had  attained  the  summit  of  his 
career,  Lord  Russell  contributed  to  a  London  mag- 
azine a  paper  on  **  The  Bar  as  a  Profession,"  in 
which  he  gave  the  world  the  benefit  of  his  wide 
and  varied  experience. 

HIS    STUDIES    FOR    THE    BAR. 

He  advised  every  one  who  aspired  to  the  bar 
to  regard  a  career  in  Parliament  and  on  the 
bench  as  the  legitimate  outcome  of  the  success 
they  set  out  to  gain.  *<  AU  who  can  ought  to 
have  University  training  and  a  University  de- 
gree ;  and  those  who  are  not  able  to  obtain  these 
advantages  will  find  the  want  of  them,  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  throughout  their  public 
lives." 

After  leaving  the  University,  a  year  spent  in 
a  solicitor's  office  is  almost  indispensable  and 
most  useful.      Of  his  own  studies  he  said  : 

One  special  subject  in  reading  for  the  bar  I  would 
name — because,  in  my  experience,  I  have  found  it  in- 
valuable ;  and  that  is  a  study  of  the  Corpus  JuriSy  or 
the  body  of  the  Civil  Law.  I  had  the  signal  advantage 
of  being  a  student  in  the  days  when  the  late  Sir  Henry 
Maine  was  professor  of  civil  law  to  the  Inns  of  Court ; 
and  under  him,  as  in  University  classrooms,  we  read  no 
inconsiderable  part  of  the  civil  law.  After  all,  a  great 
body  of  our  law  finds  its  source  in  the  Roman  law  ;  and 
in  the  Corpus  Juris  law  is  systematized  in  a  way  for 
which  our  English  law  has  no  parallel.    Its  reading 


gives  to  the  attentive  student  a  knowledge  and  a  grasp 
of  principle,  hardly  otherwise  attainable,  which  he  will 
always  find  useful  throughout  his  life. 

What,  he  asks,  are  the  considerations  which 
should  determine  the  choice  of  the  bar  as  a  pro- 
fession  ?  He  replies — a  love  of  the  profession  in 
the  first  place,  and  ample  physical  health  and 
energy  in  the  second  : 

Its  pursuit  involves  long  hours  of  close  confinement, 
often  under  unhealthy  conditions  ;  and  the  instances  of 
long-continued  success  at  the  bar,  and  of  lengthened 
i^sefulness  on  the  bench,  in  the  case  of  men  of  weak 
physique,  are  few  and  far  between. 

THE  SECRET  OF  SUCCESS  IN  THE  LAW. 

The  quality  which  most  of  all  commands  suc- 
cess at  the  bar  is  clear-headed  common  sense  : 

I  place  this  far  above  grace  of  imagination,  humor, 
subtlety ;  even  commanding  power  of  expression,  al- 
though these  have  their  due  value.  This  is  essentially 
a  business,  a  practical  age  ;  eloquence  in  its  proper  place 
always  commands  a  high  premium,  but  the  occasions 
for  its  use  do  not  occur  every  day  ;  and  the  taste  of  this 
age,  like  the  taste  for  dry  rather  than  for  sweet  cham- 
pagne, is  not  for  fiorid  declamation,  but  for  clear,  terse, 
pointed,  and  practical  speech.  Common  sense  and  clear- 
headedness must  be  the  foundation ;  and  upon  these 
may  safely  be  reared  a  superstructure  where  imagina- 
tion and  eloquence  may  fitly  play  their  part.  In  fine, 
business  qualities,  added  to  competent  legal  knowledge, 
form  the  best  foundation  of  an  enduring  legal  fame. 

Ability  to  wait  he  also  included  in  the  con- 
ditions of  success.  He  had  not  long  to  wait. 
He  was  called  to  the  bar  in  Lincoln's  Inn. 
From  1859  to  1865  he  led  the  life  of  a  strug- 
gling  barrister,  often  briefiess,  who  utilized  his 
leisure  in  studying  law.  He  went  down  to 
Liverpool  and  began  to  build  up  a  practice  in 
the  Northern  Circuit.  There  is  a  pretty  legend, 
which  as  Lord  Russell  told  it  is  true  enough,  but 
which  has  been  twisted  in  the  telling  of  it  so  as 
to  make  it  quite  untrue.  Here  is  tlie  correct 
version  : 

I  myself  recollect,  when  I  was  a  struggling  junior  of 
four  years'  standing  on  the  Northern  Circuit,  dining  in 
frugal  fashion  as  the  guest  of  two  able  young  men  of 
my  own  age,  members  of  my  circuit,  in  one  of  our 
assize  towns.  They  were  almost  in  the  depths  of  de- 
spair, and  one  of  them  was  seriously  considering  the 
question  of  migration  to  the  Straits  Settlements ;  the 
other  was  thinking  of  going  to  the  Indian  bar.  Where 
are  they  now  ?  One  of  tliem,  as  I  write.  Lord  Herschell, 
has  held  twice  the  highest  judicial  office  in  the  land ; 
the  other,  Mr.  Gully,  became  tlie  leader  of  his  circuit, 
and  is  now  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

RAPID    ADVANCKMENT. 

It  is  a  very  pretty  story,  but  in  the  newspapers 
of  last  month  it  was  quoted  as  if  Lord  Russell 
himself  had  been  in  the  depths  of  despair.  That 
this  could    not    be  true    is   evident    from  Lord 
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Russell's  own  story  of  his  early  earnings.  Speak- 
ing to  an  interviewer  from  CasselFs  Saturdai/ 
Journal,  who  asked  him  how  he  was  able  to 
push  his  way  at  the  beginning,  be  replied  : 

By  deviling  for  men  in  good  practice.  By  tbe  way, 
the  fee  for  ray  first  consaltatidn  I  never  got  paid.  It 
was  a  knotty  point  connected  with  a  will  made  before 
the  Statute  of  Wilts— a  matter  upon  which  I  should 
find  some  difflculty  in  expressing  an  opinion  now  ;  and, 
i  fancy,  the  man  who  came  to  me  with  It  made  a  chance 
hit.  I  had  justcomeout  first  in  the certiflcaM  list  of 
the  year,  and  he  took  me  just  because  I  stood  first,  and 
he  diiln't  mean  to  pay  for  it.  However,  it  led  to  a  valu- 
able introduction— Mr.  Yates,  of  Liverpool,  and  the  late 
Mr.  Aspinall.  recorder  of  Ijiverpool— a  very  able  man, 
(or  whom  I  did  a  great  deal.  My  llrst  year  I  made  240 
guineas,  and  in  each  of  the  two  succeeding  years  I 
•loubled  my  Income ;  that  is  to  .say,  the  second  year  I 
made  480  guineas,  and  the  third  year  just  about  1,000. 

.V  "struggling  junior"  who  is  making  £1,000 
ft  year  in  his  third  year  can  liardly  be  regarded 
as  in  such  a  parlous  case  as  to  justify  his  acconi' 
].anying  Hersphell  and  Gully  to  the   -'depths  of 

HIS    FIRST    HIT. 

It  was  four  yeais  before  the  alleged  conversa- 
liun  in  the  North  Country  inn  that  he  first  made 
Ills  mark  at  the  Guildhall,  when  boforo  Mr.  Jus- 
tiL'o  Compton  he  persisted  in  defending  a  client 
after  his  leader,  Mr.  Edwin  James,  had  thrown 
up  his  Iirifef.  "  Don't  you  know,  air.  that  your 
leader  has  left  the  court ?"  "I  do,"  said  Rus- 
sell; '-but  there  are  some  points  wbich  I  think 
it  my  duty  to  lay  before  the  jury."  "Oh  I  go 
on,"  said  the  judge.  ■•  What  is  your  name  ?" 
"('haries  Russell,"  said  the  young  barrister, 
<jnietly,  and  proceeded  with  his  speech.  He  did 
not  win  bis  case,  but  he  extorted  from  the  judge 
a  confession  in  his  charge  to  the  jury  that  he  had 
thought  Mr.  Rnssell  at  firet  guiity  of  great  im- 
[Pertinence  in  putting  himself  forward  to  address 
tlie  jury  after  bis  leader  had  abandoned  the  case, 
but  that  be  had  entirely  justified  himself  by  his 
ability  and  skill. 

lie  was  not  an  overwhelmed  with  work  at  first, 
no  doubt,  as  he  was  afterwards.  Ho  iefe;red  in 
his  last  speech  in  London  to  the  time  when  he 
had  ample  leisure  for  the  study  of  the  fine  arts, 
and  utilized  it  liy  a  punctual  attendance  at  the 
theater.  In  those  early  days  he  made  the  ac- 
quainlance  of  Sir  Henry  Irving,  and  declared 
that  he  preferred  him  in  Ihe  Jererny  Diddler 
parts  of  forty  yeai-s  ago  to  the  ri'k'S  which  have 
iiiiiile  the  Lyceum  famous. 


In  I8T4  he  renewed  the  attempt,  and  was  again 
defeated.  It  was  not  till  1880  that  a  third  eflorl 
landed  him  in  the  House  of  Commons.  He  had 
declined  a  county  court  judgeship  in  18T2,  and 
he  refused  a  puisne  judgeship  wbich  was  offered 
him    in    1882.      His    mind    was   set   on    higher 

His  first  notable  political  success  was  not  par- 
liamentary, but  journalistic.  In  the  autumn  of 
1880  he  contributed  to  the  Daily  Ttkgraph  a 
series  of  letters  on  the  "Land  Question  in  Ire- 
land," which  did  much  to  facilitate  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Land  Act  in  the  following  year.  I 
well  remember  the  joy  that  reigned  in  the  Pall 
Mull  Gazelle  ofEce  in  Northumberland  Street 
when  "Charles  Russell"  began  writing  in  the 
Daily  Telegraph  in  stipport  of  the  cause  of  which, 
»ip  to  that  time,  Mr.  Morley  had  been  the  most 
distinguished  journalistic  advocate.  Before  the 
publication  of  these  letters,  Russell's  contribu- 
tions to  the  press  bad  been  ciiieily  anonynious. 

His  J^RTICLEa    IN   THE    MAQAZINES. 

When  at  Liverpool,  be  had  published  a  small 
legal  book  on  "The  Court  of  Passage  ;  "  but  that 
and  his  ' '  Letters  from  Ireland  "  remain  his  only 
contribution  to  tiie  world  of  books.  In  his  late 
years  he  contributed  occasionally  to  the  English 


When  Mr,  Husscll  was  lhirtysi.\,  he  attempted 
to  enter  Parliament  as  Liberal  candidate  for  the 
Irish  borough  of  Dundalk.     He  was  defeated. 
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and  American  magazines.  In  September,  1894, 
he  published,  in  the  North  American  Review^  an 
eloquent  tribute  to  his  predecessor  in  the  lord 
chief  justiceship.  Lord  Coleridge.  He  published 
another  article — the  report  of  an  address,  I  be- 
lieve— on  '*  International  Arbitration"  in  the 
same  periodical.  In  the  Strand  oi  A^y\\^  1896, 
he  wrote  on  *'The  Bar  as  a  Profession,''  from 
which  I  have  already  quoted.  To  the  Irish 
Monthly  he  contributed  his  reminiscences  of  John 
Mitchel,  of  '48.  As  a  boy,  Kussell  had  once 
traveled  from  the  north  of  Ireland  to  Dublin  with 
the  famous  revolutionary  leader,  whose  combina- 
tion of  the  journalist  and  politician  inspired  him 
with  admiration.      He  wrote  : 

I  still  think  him  the  most  brilliant  journalistic  writer 
I  have  ever  known.  Occasionally  in  a  sentence  he  could 
condense  a  world  of  argument.  For  instance,  "The 
Pope  may  be  Anti-Christ,  but,  Orangemen  of  the  North, 
he  serves  no  ejectments  in  ITlster." 

It  was  with  the  spirit  of  Mitchel,  and  with  much 
of  his  literary  capacity,  that  Kussell  descanted  in 
the  columns  of  the  Daily  Telegraph  upon  the 
wrongs  of  the  Irish  tenant. 

Returning  to  Westminster,  he  found  himself 
the  most  conspicuous  Irish  Liberal  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  He  opposed  Mr.  Forster's  coer- 
cion bill,  and  as  warmly  supported  Mr.  (Jlad- 
stone's  land  bill  ;  but  as  he  was  not  a  Parnellite, 
his  position  as  M.P.  for  Dundalk  was  somewhat 
precarious. 

UIS    REPUTATION    AT    THE    BAR. 

Mr.  Justice  Wills,  after  his  death,  bore  witness 
that  with  all  the  power  which  the  late  lord  chief 
justice  had  wielded  at  the  bar  and  on  the  bench 
he  never  used  it  tyrannously.     He  said  : 

He  was  a  most  faithful  colleague  and  most  loyal  to 
those  who  had  to  act  with  him.  Ilis  desire  to  do  right 
was  beyond  all  praise,  and  if  he  was  at  times  a  little  im- 
patient, either  with  his  colleagues  or  with  his  friends  at 
the  bar,  it  was  from  his  extreme  quickness  of  compre- 
hension ;  and  if  he  ever  thought  he  had  hurt  anybody  in 
that  way,  there  was  nobody  so  quick  and  .so  candid  to 
own  it  or  to  regret  anything  of  thAt  sort,  and  so  manly 
and  considerate  in  making  everything  right  again. 
There  never  was  any  real  friction,  either  between  him- 
self and  his  colleagues  or  between  himself  and  the 
members  of  the  bar. 

HIS    METHOD    WITH    JURIES. 

As  a  counsel  he  was  often  eloquent,  but  his 
chief  strength  lay  in  the  directness  and  lucidity 
of  his  exposition  ; 

Sir  Charles  Russell  (said  an  interviewer)  is  of  opinion 
that  mere  eloquence  is  of  less  imi)ortance  than  is  com- 
monly supposed.  There  are  cases  in  which  eloquent 
advocacy  has  its  value  ;  but  he  is  inclined  to  think  that 


the  importance  and  the  power  of  it  are  very  much  over- 
rated. It  is  a  mistake,  in  his  judgment,  to  suppose  that 
juries  are  very  easily  dazzled  by  oratorical  fireworks. 
He  has  a  great  respect  for  juries,  and  he  declares  hia 
emphatic  belief  that  upon  an  average  the  ability  ot  juries 
to  arrive  at  sound  judgments  upon  facts  before  them 
(apart  from  cases  in  which  strong  prejudices  may  exist) 
is  quite  as  high  as  that  of  judges,  and  that  it  is  not  so 
easy  to  throw  dust  in  their  eyes  as  is  oft-en  assumed. 
They  don't  want  oratorical  flourishing  ;  they  want  facts 
put  before  them  in  a  clear,  telling,  forcible  way  :  an<l 
the  power  of  thus  putting  facts,  Sir  Charles  Russell  be- 
lieves, is  of  much  greater  importance  than  the  ability  to 
make  a  fine  speech. 

"  And  here,  by  the  way,  1  may  give  you  a  very  sim- 
ple rule,  which  is  really  a  great  secret  of  success,  in 
making  a  jury  grasp  the  facts  of  your  case.  However 
intricate  and  complicated  it  may  be,  if  you  will  just  lay 
your  facts  before  the  jury  in  the  order  of  their  dates, 
you  will  find  it  will  all  become  plain  sailing." 

"  But,  after  all,"  declared  Sir  Charles  Russell  (and  I 
thought  it  showed  very  strikingly  the  clear-headed,  im- 
partial judgment  of  the  man),  "far  le.ss  depends  on 
counsel  than  the  public  generally  suppose.  Verdicts 
generally  go  by  the  weight  of  evidence ;  and  'I  can 
hardly  recall  a  single  case  of  any  importance  in  which 
the  result  would  have  been  different  if  other  men  had 
been  engaged  in  it." 


''THOUGHTS,     THOUGHTS,     THOUGHTS. 


?« 


Quite  recently,  Lord  Russell  delivered  himself 
of  his  own  judgment  on  the  matter  in  the  follow- 
ing signilicant  sentences  : 

For  his  own  part,  the  person  who  made  the  least  im- 
pression upon  him  was  the  person  who  talked  the  most 
glibly.  He  infinitely  preferred,  so  far  as  it  hatl  an  ef- 
fect upon  his  mind,  to  listen  to  a  man  who  first  stam- 
mered and  hesitated  for  the  choice  of  a  particular  word 
to  express  the  particular  shade  of  meaning  which  he 
desired  to  express,  but  who  showed  that  thought  was 
accompanying  his  attempUMl  utterance.  He  would 
rather  hear  such  a  man  than  one  who,  never  pausing 
for  a  word,  gave  the  idea  that  he  was  washed  away  be- 
fore the  flood  of  his  own  eloquence.  What  was  wanted 
was  not  words,  words,  words,  but  thoughts,  thought.s^ 
thoughts.  A  well-thought-oul  speech  packed  with  in- 
formation and  packed  with  thought  well  digested  was. 
worth  a  dozen  speeches  in  which  there  was  a  cloud  of 
wonls,  but  in  which  thought  bore  about  the  same  pro- 
portion to  the  volume  of  words  as  in  the  celebrated 
classic  case  the  bread  lK)re  to  the  quantity  of  sack. 
Thought  was  the  first  essential  ;  and  when  they  had 
achieved  that  iwsition,  then  he  thought  facility  of 
speech  was  a  matter  of  comparative  easy  acquirement. 

On  another  occasion,  he  said  : 

I  always  had  a  high  opinion  of  the  force  of  brevity  in 
advocacy.  Since  I  became  a  judge.  I  have  had  to  listen. 
My  faith  in  brevity  is  greater  than  it  ever  was  l)efore. 

Nevertheless,  when  Lord  Russell  pleaded  be- 
fore th(»  rarnell  (.'ommission,  he  spoke  six  days, 
on  end,  and  tlie  report  of  liis  speech  occupies. 
GOO  printed  pages. 


A  GREAT  LAIVYER  AND  HIS  CAREER. 
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THE    PIQOTT    EXPOSURE. 

During  the  Pigott  exposure,  it  was  my  good 
fortune  to  meet  Lord  Russell  almost  daily.  I 
sat  on  the  bench  immediately  in  front  of  him, 
Mr.  Parnell  sitting  on  my  right  hand,  and  Mr. 
Walter,  of  the  Times,  on  my  left.  I  had  a  close 
personal  interest  in  the  affair,  for  Mr.  Houston 
had  tried  to  plant  the  forgeries  upon  me.  It 
was,  therefore,  with  no  ordinary  feeling  that  I 
heard  the  great  advocate  demolish  the  fabric  of 
falsehood  and  forgery,  constructed  of  such  flimsy 
materials  by  Pigott,  behind  which  the  Times  and 
the  whole  Unionist  party  had  taken  shelter  for 
months  past. 

It  was  a  thrilling  moment  when  Sir  Charles 
Russell,  standing  up  to  begin  his  cross-examina- 
tion, startled  every  one  by  handing  Pigott  a 
piece  of  paper,  saying  :    *»  Take  that :  " 

Pigott  took  it  (says  Mr.  Lucy)— gazing  the  while  at 
Sir  Charles  in  blank  bepuzzlement.  Everybody  in 
court  glanced  at  every  other.  "  He  has  him,"  a  barris- 
ter whispered,  turning  round  to  me.  "Write  down 
'livelihood,'  'likelihood,' your  own  name,  '  proselytism," 
'Patrick  Egan'  and  his  initials,  and  *  hesitancy.' " 
Which  Pigott  did,  smiling  the  while,  foolishly,  and 
with  a  flushed  face.  It  will  he  remembered  that  in  one 
of  the  forged  letters  Pigott  had  spelled  the  last  word 
"hesitency." 

It  was  not  till  the  next  day  that  the  result  of 
this  spelling-bee  exercise  was  made  known. 
Pigott  had  repeated  the  misspelling,  and  had 
written  **  hesitancy ''  with  an  "e."  There  was 
a  feeling  of  surprise  and  of  doubt  in  the  court — 
a  murmur  of  curiosity  and  wonderment  as  we 
watched  the  doomed  wretch  laboriously  supply 
the  evidence  of  his  own  identity  with  the  forger. 
But  tliere  was  a  shade  of  disappointment  visible 
when,  ignoring  the  paper  in  which  Pigott  had 
written  tlie  fatal  word,  the  great  advocate  pro- 
cecnhnl  with  his  cross-examination.  I  described 
it  edition  after  edition  in  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette, 
being  warned  every  now  and  then  that  my 
license  of  critical  reporting  would  inevitably  lead 
to  my  being  committed  for  contempt  of  court. 
The  game,  however,  was  up.  Pigott  w^as  in  the 
toils.  Another  day  or  two  and  the  poor  wretch 
was  to  flee  the  country  and  end  his  existence  by 
a  pistol -shot  at  Ma<irid.  Of  this  we  knew  noth- 
ing ;  but  the  synipatiietic  heart  of  at  least  one 
eminent  onlooker  winced  and  shuddered  as  the 
merciless  unstripping  of  tlie  masks  of  a  lifetime 
went  on  liour  after  hour.  "It  is  like  tlie  Day 
of  Judgment  !  "  she  cried.  "  Ilow  terrible  to  be 
compelled  to  confront  the  gaze  of  the  world  with 
all  his  lies  in  his  right  hand  !  " 

His  cross-examination  was  ruthless,  searching, 
and  masterlv.  Hut  it  must  be  admitted  that 
Pigott  was    easy   iramc.    he    had    given    himself 


away  so  completely.  Ample  time  and  opportu- 
nity had  been  afforded  the  defense  to  prepare  all 
the  traps  and  pitfalls  into  which  the  wretched 
victim  was  flung  naked  and  helpless.  Sir  Charles 
Russell  reveled  in  the  opportunity.  Speaking 
years  afterwards,  he  said  : 

Cro.ss-examination  rarely  hurts  a  really  honest  wit- 
ness. People  think  that  anything  can  be  done  by  cross- 
examination  :  but,  as  a  matt«r  of  fact,  if  a  witness  is 
honest,  it  can  do  very  little.  Speaking  for  myself,  I 
can  say  that  I  never  rise  to  cross-examine  a  witness 
with  any  heart  or  interest  unless,  from  something  I 
know  of  him  from  my  brief  or  from  his  demeanor  in 
the  box,  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  he  is  not  telling 
the  truth. 

He  rose  to  examine  Pigott  with  plenty  of  heart 
and  interest,  for  he  knew  he  was  confronted  with 
the  original  liar  upon  whose  forgeries  the  Times 
had  traded  for  years. 

POLITICS   AND    PLAY. 

The  writer  of  his  obituary  notice  in  the  Tim,es 
well  says  : 

Each  of  his  cases  was  for  him,  whatever  might  be 
the  verdict,  a  victory.  His  courage,  his  thoroughness, 
his  strenuous  devotion  to  his  client,  his  relentless  cross- 
examination,  his  mastery  of  details,  his  sound  sense, 
were  too  conspicuous  to  be  ignored  ;  one  rival  after  an- 
other was  caught  up  and  then  passed ;  and  for  nearly 
twenty  years  the  history  of  the  common-law  bar  was  his 
history.  In  almost  every  case  of  magnitude  he  was  en- 
gaged ;  and  in  libel  actions  he  was  indispensable. 

What  was  more  remarkable  was  that,  during 
most  of  the  years  when  he  was  crowded  with 
briefs  and  overwhelmed  with  legal  work,  he  was 
constantly  busy  in  the  House  of  Commons  and  on 
the  platform.  Russell  would  go  anywhere  to  speak 
in  support  of  his  principles  or  of  his  party.  Af- 
ter long  days  spent  in  court  and  laborious  hours 
passed  in  consultations,  he  would  turn  up  at  an 
out-of-the-way  London  meeting  and  discoui*se 
for  an  hour  on  the  party  questions  of  the  day. 
No  political  hack  was  more  ready  to  rush  off  to 
any  platform  than  the  leader  of  the  English  Bar. 
He  seemed  to  be  made  of  iron.  He  crowded  two 
busy  lives  into  one,  and  then  added  a  third  of 
play  as  a  corrective  to  the  excess  of  the  other  two. 
He  made  money  rapidly  and  squandered  it  as 
quickly.  No  man  made  more  money  at  the  bar  ; 
very  few  had  less  of  it  available  for  subscriptions 
and  public  munificence.  He  loved  the  green 
table  and  the  green  turf  ;  and,  although  he  played 
well  and  had  an  Irishman's  good  eye  for  a  horse, 
you  heard  more  of  his  debts  than  of  his  savings. 
How  he  managed  to  get  through  all  his  work  and 
to  combine  it  with  his  play,  only  those  can  under- 
stand who  have  learned  how  nmch  rest  is  to  be 
found  in  complete  change  of  occupation.  At  5 
o'clock  he  shut  the  door  of  his  mind  upon  his 
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briefs — put  it  to  sleep,  so  to  speak  ;  and  then, 
waking  up  the  section  of  his  mind  that  attended 
to  politics,  he  began  quite  fresh  to  attend  to  his 
parliamentary  duties.  His  wife  spared  him  all 
domestic  or  business  worries.  She  was  his  fac- 
totum, and  she  has  been  appointed  his  sole  ex- 
ecutrix. 

HIS    POWER    OF    CONCENTRATION, 

The  great  secret  of  his  success  was  in  his 
faculty  of  concentration.  What  liis  hand  found 
to  do,  he  did  with  all  his  might.  His  biogra- 
pher in  the  Times  says  : 

One,  and  perhaps  the  chief,  of  the  secrets  of  his 
success  was  the  earnestness  with  which  he  plunged 
into  every  case,  trivial  or  not.  "What  a  fool  I  am  ; 
knocking  myself  to  pieces  about  a  twopenny-halfpenny 
dispute  I"  he  was  heard  to  say,  as  he  flung  his  wig  on 
the  robing-room  table  and  threw  himself  exhausted 
into  a  chair.  And  he  returned  to  court  to  repeat,  do 
what  he  would,  the  same  folly  in  regard  to  his  next 
case,  perhaps  equally  trumpery. 

He  wore  himself  out  before  his  time,  perhaps. 
But  he  lived  to  be  sixty- eight,  and  he  died  of 
an  internal  complaint  which  had  no  apparent 
connection  with  excessive  mental  strain. 

ON    THE    BENCH. 

Of  his  career  as  a  judge,  it  is  unnecessary  to 
speak.  His  praises  are  in  every  mouth.  He  was 
a  splendid  example  of  that  unflinching  integrity 
which  he  claimed  as  the  most  important  element 
in  the  character  of  a  judge.  He  was  impatient 
of  the  law's  delays,  and  rode  roughshod  over 
many  time-honored  traditions  which  impeded  the 
dispatch  of  business.  He  was  an  honest  man, 
and  his  last  crusade  was  an  attempt  to  extirpate 
the  practice  of  giving  secret  commissions  which 
is  eating  like  dry-rot  into  our  commercial  integ- 
rity. He  made  a  famous  protest  on  behalf  of 
integrity  in  business,  even  in  the  business  of  the 
financier  and  company  promoter,  when  he  wel- 
comed the  present  lord  mayor  to  tlie  law  courts. 
Everywhere,  on  the  bench  and  of!  the  bench,  he 
was  punctual  in  the  discharge  of  duty  and  prompt 
to  respond  to  all  appeals  for  justice.  There  have 
been  few  more  characteristic  stories  told  of  him 
than  that  of  his  sermon  on  punctuality  to  the 
London  Irish  Football  ('lub  : 

In  October,  1898,  when  that  club  was  matched  to  play 
Hammersmith  Club,  Lord  Russell  was  invited,  and  con- 
sented to  kick  oflf  the  ball.  On  arriving  punctually  at 
the  hour  appointed,  he  found  that  some  of  thememl^ers 
of  the  ]x)ndon  Irish  team  were  not  on  the  ground.  He 
waited  patiently  for  some  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  until 
all  the  players  were  a-ssembled,  and  then  called  up  Mr. 
Dyas,  the  captain  of  the  London  Irish,  and  delivered  the 
following  homily  :  *' Captain  Dyas  and  members  of  the 
London  Irish  Football  Club  :  I  desire  to  point  out  to 


you  that  one  of  your  canlinal  rules  in  life  should  be 
punctuality.  Unless  you  study  that  rule,  whether  in 
business  or  play,  you  will  never  be  successful  men  ;  and 
I  hope  that  you  will  take  to  heart  the  lesson  1  am  now 
reading  you."  The  lord  chief  justice,  with  the  utmost 
gravity,  then  proceeded  to  kick  off  the  ball. 

There  was  a  wonderfully  imperturbable  expres- 
sion of  utmost  gravity  about  his  massive  and  im- 
pressive features.  He  was  as  witty  as  he  was 
wise,  and  the  papers  have  been  printing  some  of 
his  hon-mots ;  but  they  cannot  recall  the  genial 
smile  and  hearty  simplicity  which  characterized 
the  man. 

A    HOME- RULE    PERORATION. 

Of  his  oratory  not  much  will  survive.  But 
two  passages  may  be  quoted  as  specimens  of  his 
different  styles.  The  first  is  tlie  peroration  with 
which  he  concluded  his  last  speech  on  the  third 
reading  of  the  Home-Rule  Bill  of  1 893.    He  said : 

This  bill  may  fail  to-day  ;  but  there  is  not  a  man  op- 
posite who  does  not  believe  in  his  heart  of  hearts  that 
it  must  ultimately  pass.  ...  I  do  not  believe  this  bill 
will  bring  the  millennium  to  Ireland.  Much  will  de- 
pend on  the  Irish  people  themselves — on  their  courage, 
resolution,  and  firmness ;  on  their  grasp  of  the  great 
and  noble  duties  that  devolve  upon  them  in  the  new 
era  opening  for  their  country,  to  teach  all  classes  to  use 
that  priceless  gift  of  self-government,  not  for  a  section, 
but  for  the  whole  community.  The  claim  of  Ireland  to 
self-government  has  survived  many  calamities.  It  has 
survived  emigration,  which  drained  the  life-blood  of 
the  country  ;  it  has  survived  coercion  in  all  its  hateful 
moods  and  tenses ;  it  has  survived  the  mistakes  of  its 
friends.  It  is  vain  to  hope  that,  espoused  by  a  great 
historic  party,  the  great  instrument  of  popular  reform 
in  the  past,  it  will  die  now  ;  and  grave  is  the  responsi* 
bility  of  the  party  and  the  mei.  who  would  delay  this 
settlement,  who  would  by  that  delay  rob  it  of  all  its 
grace,  and  relegate  it  to  that  long  category  of  measures 
dealing  with  Ireland  which  were  yielded  from  necessity 
and  not  from  a  willing  sense  of  justice. 

A    LAW    SCHOOL    FOR    LONDON. 

The  other  passage  is  that  with  which  he  closed 
his  great  plea  for  the  reform  of  our  system  of 
legal  education.  In  this  he  speaks  as  a  lawyer 
and  as  a  Londoner,  in  a  manner  worthy  of  his 
profession  and  of  the  great  city  in  which  he  spent 
so  much  of  his  life  : 

Never  at  any  time,  in  any  state,  has  there  existed 
such  a  conjunction  of  circumstances  as  marks  London 
preeminently  to-day  as  the  seat  of  a  great  sclrool  of  law. 
We  are  here  at  the  very  heart  of  things,  where  the  pulse 
of  dominion  beats  strongest,  with  a  population  larger 
than  that  of  many  kingdoms—a  gr^at  center  of  com- 
merce, of  art,  and  of  literature,  with  countless  libraries, 
the  rich  depository  of  ancient  records,  and  the  seat  at 
once  of  the  higher  judiciarj',  of  Parliament,  and  of  the 
sovereign.  From  this  point  is  governed  the  greatest 
empire  the  world  has  known.  From  our  midst  go  forth 
to  the  uttermost  ends  of  the  earth  not  merely  those  who 


A  GREAT  LAWYER  AND  HIS  CAREER. 


(From  ft  drawing  from  life,  in  cniirt.  liypAul  Rtnonard.) 
The  OrcTfiftic  (I^iiUoii). 

synibollEe  the  nirtjesty  of  poH-i-r,  but,  Imppily,  with  them 
tbo»«  who  represcDt  the  ninjeaty  of  lnw — law,  without 
which  power  \s  but  tyr«nny.  It  has  been  well  and  truly 
SfUd  that  there  is  hardly  any  nyHtem  of  civilized  law 
which  does  Dot  govern  the  leKal  relations  of  the  (Jueen's 
Hubjects  in  some  portion  of  the  empire.  In  parts  of 
Canada  French  law,  older  than  the  First  Kinpire,  modi- 
fleil  by  modern  codillciitioii,  prevails — in  other  parts,  the 
Knglish  system  ;  in  Auatniliii,  Kngllsh  law  modified  by 
home  legislation  in  those  self-tiovcniintc  communities ; 
in  pnrtH  of  Africa,  Roman  law  with  llutrh  niodiHca- 
tioDH  ;  in  the  West  Inillaii  ciiliinltw,  l:4panisii  law  mo<li- 
iied  I)f  local'  customs ;  in  India,  now  thf  Hindoo,  now 
the  Mohammedan  law,  t-empen-d  liy  local  custom  and 
by  local  leKi^lstion.  Surely  tliewi  factji  suggest  great 
.  positibilitiiM  and  great  rcHpotisi  bill  ties.  Is  it  au  idle 
dream  to  ho[ie  that,  even  in  iiur  <lay  niid  genei'ation, 
there  may  here  arise  a  great  schotil  of  law  worthy  of  our 
time— worthy  of  one  of  (lie  firRt  and  n.ihiest  of  human 
sciencM— to  which,  iiitructe.l  liy  the  fame  of  its  teach- 
ing, Ktudeuts  from  ;ill  parts  of  tlii'  world  may  flock,  and 
from  which  tihnll  go  fi>i'rh  nitii  tci  pnictise,  to  teach,  and 
tiiadminiRIcr  lli<-  1:iw  witli  a  true  mid  high  ideal  of  the 
disnity  of  their  mission  V 


In  tiiie 


t.tro  T,.i 


note  than  is  iisuiiily  . 
was  no  liiglifaluiiii  it 
his  imagination  roiiii 
position  of  London— 
wlios«  goings  out  arc 


Husst'l 


I  lie  tourlieil  bv  the 


mis  of  tlie  earth. 


ANOLO-AHERICAN   ARBITRATOR. 

He  was  stoutly  opposed  to  Anglo- Sax  on  dom, 
which  ignored  the  Irish,  Scotch,  etc.,  and  pro- 
tested vehemently  against  Lady  Randolph 
Churchill's  Anglo-Saxon,  as  involving  a  rec- 
ognition of  the  hated  fallacy  that  all  English- 
speaking  men  were  Anglo-Saxon.  But  he  was 
a  good  £ngli8h-speaktng  man,  and  one  of  the 
few  notable  Englisbinen  who  are  as  well  known 
in  America  as  in  Dritain.  He  took  a  leading 
part  in  two  great  international  arbitrations — as 
counsel  in  the  Bering  Sea  dispute  andasarbi-^ 
trator  in  the  Venezuelan  affair.  A  few  months 
since  I  met  one  who  l)ad  shared  with  him  the 
responsibilities  of  adjudicating  that  complicated 
dispute.  I  asked  hitn  how  he  got  on  with  Lord 
Russell.  "  He  is  a  very  able  man,"  he  said,  "  but 
very  vehement,  and  sometimes  even  more  than 
vehement.  We  had  groat  trouble  to  arrive  at  a 
unanimous  award.  He  was  very  difficult.  On 
one  occasion  he  slammed  to  the  atlas  in  a  tem- 
per, and  we  almost  despaired  of  bringing  him 
round.  But  in  the  end  his  sense  of  justice  and 
his  great  common  sense  triumphed." 


HIS   DKVOTION    TO   ARBITRATION. 

He  would  probably  have  been  nominated  aa 
one  of  the  picked  arbitrators  whose  names  will 
have  to  be  placed  on  the  roster  of  the  Inter- 
national Tribnnal  constituted  by  the  Hague  Con- 
vention. He  was  a  warm  supporter  of  the 
principle  of  international  arbitration,  and  was 
the  only  judge,  if  I  remember  aright,  who  came 
forward  and  addressed  a  public  meeting  in  sup- 
port of  the  peace  crusade.  He  was  much  taken 
with  M.  de  Nelidofi'a  suggestion  of  borrowing 
the  institution  of  soconds  from  the  practice  of 
the  duello  as  a  means  of  averting  war.  His  ad- 
d]-ess  to  the  American  Bar  Association  at  Sara- 
toga was  a  noble  and  eloquent  plea  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  peace  by  mediation  and  arbitration 
as  the  necessary  crown  of  the  work  of  civiliza- 
tion.    He  said  : 

What,  indeed,  is  true  civilization?  By  fta  fruit 
you  shall  know  it.  It  is  not  dominion,  wealth,  material 
luxury — nay,  not  even  a  great  literature  and  education 
widespread,  good  though  these  things  Iw.  Civilization 
is  not  a  veneer  ;  it  must  penetrate  to  the  very  heart 
and  tore  of  societies  of  men.  Its  true  signs  are  thought 
for  the  poor  and  sulTering.  chivalrous  regard  and  re- 
B[)ect  for  woman,  the  frank  recognition  of  human 
hrotherhdod,  irrCKpective  of  race  or  color  or  nation  or 
religion,  the  narrowing  of  the  domain  of  mere  force  an 
a  governing  factor  in  the  world  ;  the  love  of  ordered 
freedom,  abhorrence  of  what  is  mean  and  cruel  and  vile, 
ceaseless  devotion  to  the  claims  of  Justice.  Civiliza- 
tion in  that,  its  true,  its  highest  sense,  must  make  tor 
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Lord  Russell,  it  is  noted  with  some  satisfac- 
tion, was  the  first  Roman  Catholic  who  held  the 
post  of  chief  justice  since  the  Reformation. 
Statutory  disabilities  barred  the  way  to  the 
woolsack.  A  Papist  can  be  a  prime  minister, 
but  he  cannot  be  loi'd  chancellor.  But  even  the 
bitterest  bigot  of  Orange  Belfast  would  in  vain 
endeavor  to  discover  in  the  career  of  Lord 
Russell,  either  on  the  bench  or  at  the  bar,  any 
instance  in  which  tlie  religious  faith  of  the  lord 
chief  justice  deflected  his  sense  of  justice,  or  had 
results  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  Britain  or 
of  Protestantism. 

The  papers  have  teemed  with  ava  about  Lord 
Russell.  Journalistic  chronicles  have  told  us 
about  his  unique  collection  of  snuffboxes ;  and 
they  have  also  told  us  where  he  bought  the  favor- 
ite mixture,  how  much  he  paid  for  it,  and  the 
exact  number  of  pounds  he  consumed  every 
month.*  He  was  fond  of  riding,  and  attributed 
much  of  his  robust  health  to  the  hour  which  he 
was  w^ont  to  spend  on  horseback  before  he  went 
into  court. 

TRIBUTES    TO    III8    MEMORY. 

His  fellows  on  the  bench  and  his  former  com- 
rades at  the  bar  have  vied  with  each  other  in 
paying  tribute  to  the  sterling  qualities  of  Lord 
liussell.  Mr.  Justice  Wright  acclaimed  him  not 
only  as  the  greatest  advocate  of  our  time,  but  *'as 
a  worthy  successor  of  a  great  line  of  chief  justices 
of  this  country — a  man  of  singular  force,  power, 
and  eloquence,  combined  with  single-minded  de- 
votion to  duty  and  the  public  good.  He  was,  in 
private  as  in  public  life,  the  kindliest  and  most 
tolerant  of  men."  On  the  Northern  Circuit,  said 
Mr.  Justice  Kennedy,  "a  kinder  friend,  a  more 
generous  opponent,  and  a  brighter  example  of 
what  a  leader  sliould  be  will  not  be  found  among 
those  who  figure  in  the  records  of  that  circuit." 
Mr.  Justice  Darling,  who  had  fought  two  hotly 
contested  political  elections  with  him  when  he 
was  Sir  Charles  Russell,  member  for  South  Hack- 
nev,  said  : 

In  those  cont-ests,  I  have  over  and  over  again  recog- 
nized how  magnanimous  an  opponent  he  was.  Nobody 
knew  better  than  himself  that  he  was  dealing  with  a 
mnch  younger  and  with  a  far  weaker  man,  but  he 
never  took  any  advant^ige  of  that  faet ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  treated  nie  with  a  ningnaniniity  which 
cotild  not  be  surpas'-4?d. 


These  tributes  from  the  bench  were  warmly 
echoed  from  the  bar.  Sir  E.  Clarke,  the  only 
man  left  among  our  advocates  with  whom  he 
may  be  compared,  said  : 

Lord  Russell  was  for  years  my  companion  and  my 
rival  at  the  bar,  sometimes  my  antagonist,  and  always 
my  friend.  When  Charles  Russell  was  at  the  bar  we 
were  all  very  proud  of  him.  He  was  a  great  advocate, 
an  intrepid  advocate,  sparing  nothing  to  serve  his 
client — a  man  of  great  energy,  of  inexhaustible  indus- 
try, a  brilliant  speaker,  and  one  whose  oratory  was 
informed  and  heightened  by  literary  associations.  And 
when  he  passed  from  our  ranks  and  became  a  judge,  we 
were  in  no  way  surprised  to  find  that  he  displayed  the 
even  greater  qualities  required  of  a  judge.  There  was 
still  the  same  energy,  the  same  intrepid  desire  that  jus- 
tice should  be  done  ;  and  he  had  in  him  all  the  qualities 
of  a  great  judge.    His  death  is  a  national  loss. 

HIS    HATRED    OF    THE    WAR. 

Lord  Russell's  closing  years  were  darkened  by 
the  shadow  of  national  crime  which  has  fallen 
athwart  our  unhappy  land.  He  was  not  merely 
lord  chief  justice  in  name  ;  there  was  in  him, 
from  his  boyhood,  an  ineradicable  love  of  jus- 
tice— especially  of  national  justice.  And  it  was 
to  him  a  matter  of  deep  grief  and  ill-repressed 
indignation  that  the  country  in  which  he  was  the 
foremost  representative  of  justice  should  have 
become,  in  the  eyvs  of  all  men,  the  most  con- 
spicuous representative  of  injustice.  His  high 
office  sealed  his  lips.  He  could  not  publicly  de- 
nounce the  infamy  of  the  pretexts  by  which  a 
sophistical  press  had  glozed  over  the  essential 
villainy  of  the  war  now  being  waged  in  South 
Africa.  But  to  those  to  whom  he  could  speak 
without  the  reserve  imposed  by  his  high  station, 
he  expressed  himself  with  a  passion  of  noble 
wrath  against  a  shameless  crime  in  terms  which 
bore  eloquent  testimony  at  once  to  his  generous 
enthusiasm  and  his  unerring  judgment. 

Lord  Russell  ditnl  with  the  praises  of  all  men 
surrounding  his  memory.  Hramwell  Booth,  the 
representative  of  the  straitest  sect  of  the  Puritan 
religion,  wrote  me  in  heartfelt  sorrow  expressing 
his  conviction  that  the  lord  cliief  justice,  who 
had  always  been  a  good  friend  of  the  Salvation 
Army,  despite  all  tliat  conflict(Hl  with  their  no- 
tions, was  a  deeply  religious  man,  who  sincerely 
endeavored  to  do  the  right.  And  on  the  day 
after  his  death.  Cardinal  X'auglian  sent  round  to 
liis  clerjrv  the  following::  letter  : 


(( 


♦  His  favorite  brand  of  snuff  was  the  **  Bnrcan  Mixture," 
obtained  from  a  tobacconist  in  Haymarket  for  many  years. 
He  consumed  a  quarter  of  a  pound  weekly,  and  never  went 
anywhere  without  his  piinfcent  stimulant.  His  clerks  took 
particular  care  to  «ee  that  their  master  was  always  supplied. 
Tlie  "  Bureau  Mixture  *•  co6t  Its.  per  pound,  and  was  almost 
black  in  color.— />irt|/  Erprem. 


The  prayers  of  the  clergy  and  of  the  faithful  are 
earnestly  recjuest^d  for  the  repose  of  the  soul  of  Lord 
Russell  of  Killowen,  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England,  a 
faithful  son  of  the  Church,  who,  after  a  life  of  distin- 
Kuished  public  service,  died  yesterday,  fortified  by  the 
Holy  Sacraments. 
Requlescat  In  pace. 


THE   PRACTICAL   BRYAN    POLICY   FOR  THE 

PHILIPPINES. 


BY  EDWARD  M.  SHEPARD. 


WHAT  could  a  President  Bryan  practically 
do  with  the  Philippines  different  from 
vhat  President  McKinley  is  now  doing  and  pro 
poses  to  do  ?  Concede,  it  is  said,  to  the  Demo- 
cratic candidate  firmness  of  will,  courage,  and  a 
complete  loyalty  to  the  promises  upon  which  he 
has  asked  the  suffrages  of  the  American  people  ; 
concede  that  his  theoretical  propositions  about 
government  by  consent  of  the  governed  are  true, — 
still,  how  could  he  practically  change  the  pres- 
ent policy  of  the  United  States  ?  Anti-imperial- 
ist criticism  is  said  bv  the  President,  in  his  let- 
ter  of  acceptance,  to  be  a  matter  of  "phrase- 
making,"  by  which  he  means  theoretical,  im- 
practical, or  insincere  talk. 

To  this  I  now  reply  that  the  McKinley  pro- 
gramme and  the  Bryan  programme  with  re- 
spect to  the  Philippines  are,  in  practice  as  well  as 
in  theory,  far  different,  and  would  lead  to  dia- 
metrically opposite  results.  For,  when  all  politi- 
cal philosophy  and  splendid  generalizations  on 
one  side  or  the  other  are  brushed  aside, 
this  concrete  thing  remains  :  That  President 
McKinley  proposes,  with  the  military  force  of 
the  United  States,  to  complete  the  conquest  of 
these  Asiatic  islands,  and  in  future  to  hold 
their  inhabitants  as  subjects,  with  no  rights 
except  such  as  may  be  granted  them  by  the 
United  States,  and  with  no  share,  there- 
fore, as  matter  of  right,  in  the  ( -onstitution  of 
the  United  States.  So  much  is  clear  ;  and 
another  thing  is  equally  clear  :  That  Mr.  Bryan 
proposes  a  reversal  of  the  policy  of  conquest  ; 
that,  if  elected,  he  will  make  no  further  effort 
to  conquer  the  islands,  unless  Congress  shall  con- 
strain him  by  resolution  or  act  passed  over  his 
veto, — a  contingency  obviously  not  worth  con- 
sideration, for  it  implies  that,  though  successful 
at  the  polls,  Mr.  Biyan  will  not  have  the  sup- 
port of  one-third  of  either  house  of  Congress  ; 
that  the  American  troops  will,  with  his  approval, 
remain  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  promote  the 
properly  expressed  views  of  the  Filipino  people 
with  respect  to  their  islands  ;  that  the  Filipinos 
will  be  freely  permitted,  and,  so  far  as  may  be, 
aided  by  American  means,  to  create  government 
in  place  of  that  which  we  have  destroyed 
or  suppressed  ;  tiiat  Filipino  independence  will 
be  recognized  as  soon  as  there  shall  appear 
any  government  sufficient  for  recognition  which 


fairly  represents  the  5,000,000  of  civilized 
natives  ;  that  a  treaty  will  then  be  negotiated, 
under  which  the  United  States  will  secure  proper 
commercial  rights  and  reasonable  guarantees 
(that  is  to  say,  guarantees  which  are  reasonable 
in  view  of  the  distressed  condition  of  the  Fili- 
pino people)  for  tlie  protection  of  American  and 
other  foreign  rights  ;  and  that  the  port  of  Ma- 
nila will  be  retained  by  us  and  conceded  by 
the  treaty.  Manila  is  largely  European  in  popu- 
lation and  interest ;  it  was  conquered  from  Spain 
by  the  United  States,  and  has  since  remained  in 
its  possession  ;  it  was  never  in  possession  of  the 
Filipinos  ;  it  is  a  proper  naval  and  coaling  sta- 
tion ;  and  it  is  necessary  to  any  protectorate  by 
the  United  States. 

There  are  difficulties,  many  difficulties,  of  de- 
tail in  this  programme,  and  more  of  them  than 
there  were  in  1898.  But  it  has  the  supreme  ad- 
vantage of  being  in  accord  with  the  American 
theory  of  government  and  the  sound  and  perma- 
nent interest  of  the  United  States  and  of  its  peo 
pie  ;  and  its  difficulties,  practical  as  well  as  theo- 
retical, are  vastly  less  than  the  difficulties  of  con- 
tinuing the  present  programme.  I  shall  not  here 
argue  (1  have  elsewhere  argued)  our  general 
obligation,  which  was,  from  1776  to  1898,  con- 
ceded in  our  republic  semper ,  uhique  el  ah  omni' 
bus^  to  hold  to  government  by  consent  of  the 
governed.  I  am  instructed  to  here  assume  that 
that  rule  is,  to  the  uttermost  practical,  to  be 
applied  to  the  Philippine  problem.  1  concede 
that  we  cannot  ignore  existing  conditions.  What- 
ever has  been  done  since  the  initial  blunder, 
whether  right  or  wrong, — no  matter  how  wrong, 
no  matter  how  right, — is  to-day  a  factor  in  the 
problem.  It  is  clear  enough  that,  except  as 
such  factors  have  changed  the  problem,  we 
should  now  do  what  we  should  have  done  at  the 
time  the  Paris  Treaty  was  negotiated,  in  1898. 
To  that  time  we  must,  therefore,  recur.  What- 
ever principles  of  right  and  rules  of  national 
policy  it  was  then  our  duty  to  observe,  we  must 
now  observe  so  far  as  we  are  able.  We  may 
limit  or  modify  those  principles  and  rules  only 
as  later  events  now  constrain  us,  and  onlv  when 
there  is  less  danger  to  our  national  welfare  in 
surrender  to  that  constraint  than  in  violation  of 
tlie  fundamental  policy  of  our  Government  and 
civilization. 
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For  practical  answer  to  the  practical  question, 
it  is  thus  necessary  to  first  clearly  perceive  what 
we  should  have  done  at  the  outset.  What,  then, 
was  the  situation  when  the  American  and  Spanish 
commissioners  were,  two  years  ago,  welcomed 
by  the  French  president  in  1898  ?  We  were  at 
war  with  Spain  for  tlie  sole  avowed  purpose  of 
giving  independence  to  Cuba.  As  an  incident 
of  the  war  our  fleet  had  destroyed  the  Spanish 
fleet  at  Manila.  We  were  in  possession  of  that 
port,  really  conquered  by  our  own  force,  al- 
though we  had  welcomed  Filipino  cooperation. 
The  civilized  natives,  with  Aguinaldo  at  their 
head,  were  generally  in  practical  control  of  the 
rest  of  the  archipelago — not  a  final  control,  per- 
fect in  deiail,  but  one  at  least  equal  to  that 
which  Spain  had  enjoyed,  and  which,  by  our 
treaty  with  Spain,  we  conceded  to  have  been 
suflicient  for  political  sovereignty.  The  Spanish 
troops,  wherever  they  were  stationed,  were  under 
siege,  so  that  Spanish  control  was  practically  suc- 
ceeded by  native  control.  We,  at  least,  cannot 
for  a  moment  dispute  the  fact  of  the  control, 
since  it  has  cost  us  long  cam])aigns  and  bloody 
battles  with  larg(»  armies  to  effect  an  incomplete 
destruction  of  it.  As  to  all  this  there  is  no  dis- 
pute and  can  be  nonu. 

Not  only  were  tlie  Filipinos  themselves  in 
practical  possession,  but  they  had  established  a 
government  which  was,  for  the  time,  the  only 
de  facto  government,  and  which  was,  at  least  for 
the  time,  successful  in  the  maintenance  of  order. 
As  to  this  also  there  is  no  dispute  or  even  sem- 
blance of  dispute.  Mr.  Harrett,  our  late  minis- 
ter to  Siam,  who  is  a  dulv  authorized  and  the 
most  active,  if  not  tiie  principal,  spokesman  of 
the  administration,  in  his  address  at  Shanghai 
delivered  on  January  1*2,  1899,  after  his  visit  to 
Luzon,  said  of  the  Filipino  government  that  it 
had  **  practically  been  administering  the  affairs 
of  that  great  island  (Luzon)  since  the  American 
occupation  of  Manila  ;  "  that  it  was  ''certainly 
better  than  the  former  (Spanish)  administra- 
tion ,"  that  it  included  a  "popularly  formed 
cabinet  and  congress  ;  "  that  their  membei*s 
**in  appearance  and  manners  would  compare 
favorably  with  Japanese  statesmen;"  that  Agui- 
naldo had  among  his  advisers  *'  men  of  acknowl- 
edged ability  as  international  lawyers,  while  his 
supporters  include  most  of  the  prominent  edu- 
cated and  wealthy  natives  ;"  and  that  all  these 
* » jno  ve  possibilities  of  selftjoveru  mt-n  t. '' 

Something  further  is  conceded  by  every  re- 
port, official  or  unofficial,  which  Americans  bring 
us  of  the  Philippines.  The  civilized  natives 
w(»re  in  large  majority.  Professor  Worcester  says 
— more  than  five  out  of  eight  millions.  Their  civi- 
lization, though  inferior  to  the  European  stand- 


ard, was  quite  equal  to  that  of  many  peoples 
successful  in  maintaining  independence  and  the 
forms,  at  least,  of  international  respect.  The 
American  admiral's  testimony  is  familiar  to  every 
one — that  they  *'  are  far  superior  in  their  intelli- 
gence and  more  capable  of  self  government  than 
the  natives  of  Cuba."  In  his  work  on  the  Phil- 
ippine Islands  published  by  Professor  Worcester, 
a  member  of  both  the  Philippine  commissions,  we 
are  told  (p.  475)  : 

Th«»  iini)ortaut  questions  which  intimately  concern 
the  future  of  the  Philippine  Islands  result  from  the 
character  of  the  five  tnilUons  of  civilized  natives  said 
the  conditions  existing  in  the  regions  which  they  now 
inhabit.  ...  I  think  that  the  cii'>ilized  natives  show 
sujjicicnt  iiomotjencity  to  be  treated  as  a  class. 

It  is  thus  the  civilized  Filipinos,  constituting 
a  large  majority  of  the  population,  who  must,  as 
distinguished  from  the  savages,  be  treated  as  the 
Filipino  pt»ople,  just  as  the  European  race  in  the 
United  Slates,  as  distinguished  from  the  native 
Indians,  must  be  treated  as  the  American  people. 
(Commissioner  Worcester  criticises  the  civilized 
Filipinos  in  terms  fully  applicable  to  large  classes 
in  the  most  highly  civilized  countries,  and  to  the 
masses  in  the  indei)endent  states  at  the  east  of 
Europe,  antl  those  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  South 
America,  and  in  the  southern  part  of  North 
America.  But  the  commissioner  declares  that 
the  civilized  Filipino  (that  is  to  say,  the  five 
millions  with  wliom  we  are  at  war)  is  **  self- 
respecting  and  self- restrained  to  a  remarkable 
degree  ;  "  that  '*  he  certainly  succeeds  much  bet- 
ter in  controlling  himself  than  does  the  average 
European;"  that  '-he  seldom  repudiates  his 
debts,  and  if  called  upon  to  meet  them,  does  his 
best  ;  "  and  that  "  they  are  naturally  fairly  intel- 
ligent."  He  declared  (p.  418)  as  a  law  formulat- 
ed by  him  after  an  extensive  observation  among 
them  ''that  their  morals  improve  as  the  square 
of  the  distance  from  the  churches  and  other  so- 
called  '  civilizing  influences  '  increases," — a  valu- 
able warning  against  »*  benevolent  assimilation." 
Speaking  of  the  successful  military  campaigns  by 
which  the  Filipinos  had  secured  the  control  of 
the  islands,  capturing  many  of  the  Spaniards,  he 
said  (p.  20)  : 

When  one  considers  the  treatment  which  has  been 
accorded  to  captured  rebels  by  the  Spaniards,  he  can- 
not fail  to  admire  the  self-restraint  shown  by  the  in- 
surgents during  the  operations  which  followed. 

The  President  himself  quotes  the  tribute  of  his 
commissioners  to  the  "mental  gifts  and  domestic 
virtues  "  of  the  Filipinos.  In  this  magazine  for 
SeptemluM-,  11)00,  ^lajor  John  11.  Parker,  now  in 
command  of  a  district,  wrote  that  *'  the  precon- 
ceived ideas  of  Americans  (e.g.,  of  Gov.  Roose- 
velt in  his  quite  unworthy  comparison  of  them  to 
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the  savage,  nomadic,  and  bloodthirsty  Apaches) 
about  them  are  nearly  all  wrong.  **  He  condemns 
vices  of  theirs  which  he  says  are  due  to  their 
contact  with  '< unscrupulous  strength'*  (another 
warning  against  <*  benevolent  assimilation  *'),  but 
adds  : 

They  are  intelligent,  and  generally  able  to  read  and 
write ;  they  are  a  very  religious  people ;  they  have 
always  been  accustomed  to  a  system  of  law  and  legal 
settlements  of  disputes  ;  they  have  produced  generals, 
poets,  lawyers,  painters,  and  business  men  of  recog- 
nized ability — some  of  world  -  wide  reputation  ;  and 
they  are  eager  to  learn  the  ways  of  advanced  civiliza> 
tion.  .  .  .  Far  from  being  a  degenerating  race,  they 
are  a  virile,  young,  and  healthy  new  stock.  .  .  .  Their 
race  type  is  to  their  world  what  that  of  the  Americans 
is  to  the  Western  civilization. 

If  this  testimony — all  of  it  from  the  adminis- 
tration— be  true,  who  dare  say  that  this  people 
is  not  ready  for  self-government, — not  the  best 
or  an  ideal  government, — but  5e//'-government, 
with  all  its  self  -  strengthening  growth  into 
stronger,  better,  more  orderly,  more  honest, 
more  merciful  life  ?  If  they  ouglit  to  be  de- 
prived of  self-government,  why  ought  not  Peru, 
Bolivia,  Cliile,  Venezuela,  Brazil,  Santo  Do- 
mingo, Colombia,  Mexico,  Haiti,  Bulgaria,  Mon- 
tenegro, Roumania,  Siam,  China,  and  Liberia  to 
likewise  forfeit  theirs  ? 

Let  me,  then,  recapitulate  the  facts  of  late 
1898.  The  civilized  people  were  a  majority  of 
the  Philippine  population.  The  principal  part 
of  the  archipelago  was  in  their  possession.  The 
Americans  held  the  port  of  Manila.  The  Span- 
iards had  a  claim  of  title  to  tlie  entire  archi- 
pelago, represented,  however,  by  no  possession 
other  than  of  a  few  fortified  places  under  siege. 
We  had  power  to  compel  Spain  to  surrender 
her  claim.  The  population  was  not  only  alien  to 
us  in  race,  but  was  distinctly  of  a  character 
which  we  could  not  advantageously  admit  to  our 
citizenship.  We  could  never  safely  admit  Philip- 
pine states  to  the  American  Union.  The  Fili- 
pinos had  a  government :  and  they  had  the 
gifts  and  civilization  which  sustain  with  suc- 
cess government  in  most  quarters  of  the  world — 
not  government  the  purest  or  the  best, — not  a 
government  free  of  dishonesty  and  brutality, — 
but  one  in  all  ages  recognized  as  sufficient. 
Their  country  was  on  the  coast  of  Asia,  8,000 
miles  away  from  our  nearest  shore. 

If  such  were  the  relevant  facts  in  the  Philip- 
pines themselves,  the  all  -  relevant  fact  on  our 
side  of  the  Pacifici  was  this, — that  we  were  a 
people  solemnly  dedicated  from  the  moment  of 
our  iudeix^ndence  to  the  proposition  that  govern- 
ment must  be  by  the  consent  of  tiie  governed, 
and  that  in  that  ])roposition  we  had  found  not 
only     righteousness    and    the    golden    rule    of 


Christian  statesmanship,  but  an  industrial  and 
popular  well  •  being,  wealth,  and  prosperity  the 
greatest  ever  known  by  men.  We  had  declined 
to  take  any  really  populated  or  civilized  land 
(unless  Hawaii,  a  few  months  before)  except  on 
the  basis  of  its  becoming  an  integral  part  of  the 
American  Union,  sharing  in  its  government,  in 
its  protection  and  privileges.  Democratic  self- 
government  was  the  fundamental  note  and  the 
glory  of  our  republic.  Every  exception  to  it, 
whether  in  negro  slavery  or  temporary  or  local 
suppressions  of  liberty,  we  had  regarded  as  a 
misfortune,  a  shame,  or  a  disgrace,  which  was 
to  be  eliminated,  not  to  be  extended.  We  were 
to  steadily  approach — never  to  depart  from — the 
ideal  of  our  government  and  civilization,  the 
fruits  of  which,  in  our  own  splendid  prosperity 
and  in  the  beneficence  of  our  example,  had  been 
so  enormous,  and  promised  to  be  so  enduring. 
To  this  theory  everything  done  by  our  Govern- 
ment, whether  at  home  or  abroad,  must  accord. 

Such  in  1898  was  the  Philippine  problem  ; 
such  was  the  rule  America  had  long  laid  down 
for  the  solution  of  every  like  problem.  What, 
then,  was  the  duty  of  the  President?  He  has 
liimself,  although  but  half  consciously,  made 
clear,  in  his  letter  of  acceptance,  his  own  con- 
ception of  that  duty.  He  said  he  had  used — 
that  is  to  say,  he  meant  to  use,  he  should  have 
used — his  power  *  *  for  the  liberty^  the  peace,  and 
the  prosperity  of  the  Philippine  peoples."  He 
adopted  the  words  of  his  commissioners,  that  our 
occupation  meant  (that  is  to  say,  it  was,  or  at 
least  should  have  l)een,  so  intended)  *<the  idea  of 
a  free  self- governing  and  united  Philippine  com- 
monwealth.'' Every  effort  of  his,  he  said,  had 
been  made  to  bring  the  benefactions  of  *  *  liberty 
and  good  government"  to  these  *•  wards  of  the 
nation."  He  asked  whether  the  American  re- 
public would  stay  in  the  Philippines  <  and  dis- 
pense to  their  inhabitants  the  blessings  of  liberty^ 
education^  and  free  institutions  or  steal  away  leav- 
ing them  to  anarchy  or  imperialism,^^ 

Now,  what  do  the  words  **  liberty,"  **  free- 
dom," •'self-government,"  **free  institutions" 
mean  when  used  by  a  President  of  this  republic  ? 
Were  they  ever  before  used  by  a  President  or  by 
an  American  statesman  still  respected  by  Ameri- 
cans to  mean  any  other  thing  than  the  right  to 
adopt  such  form  of  government  as  the  people  to 
be  governed  themselves  prefer  ?  Does  England 
ever  pretend  that  her  benefactions  to  India  in- 
clude any  of  these  ?  The  President  declares  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  to  be  an  **  immor- 
tal instrument  of  the  fathers"  which  << re- 
mained unexecuted  until  the  people  under  the 
lead  of  the  Kepdblican  party  .  .  .  wrote  into 
the  Constitution  tlip  amendments  guaranteeing 
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political  equality  to  American  citizenship."  The 
President,  if  this  be  sincere,  and  not  a  mere 
rhetorical  catch-phrase,  means,  and  can  only 
mean,  this  :  That,  in  his  opinion,  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  is  a  fundamental  instrument 
which  should  be  held  ''immortal," — that  io  to 
sav,  which  Americans  should  never  let  die  or 
cease  in  operation, — but  that  it  remains  unexe- 
cuted unless  those  who  are  within  its  purview 
have  the  power  to  vote  for  those  who  shall 
govern  them.  The  President  thus  conclusively 
concedes  self-government  to  be  fundamental  with 
us  ;  he  has  the  same  understanding  of  self-gov- 
ernment that  his  critics  have — namely,  that  it 
implies  the  right  of  a  people  to  determine  their 
own  government,  whether  for  better  or  for  worse, 
and  not  to  have  it  determined  for  them,  whether 
for  better  or  for  worse,  by  an  alien  people  or 
ruler. 

It  is  with  an  audacity  the  cleverness  of  which 
depends  on  tlie  result  to  his  campaign  that 
the  President  would  rob  his  adversaries  of  the 
word  ''imperialism."  He  tells  us  that  "em- 
pire has  been  expelled  from  Porto  Rico  and  the 
Philippines  by  American  freemen."  And  what 
does  "empire"  mean  when  used  by  an  Ameri- 
can president  or  by  any  American  statesman  of 
repute.  It  plainly  means  for  President  McKinley 
something  that  an  American  ought  to  think  evil. 
Otherwise,  surely,  he  would  not,  with  slaughter 
and  at  great  cost,  expel  it  from  any  islands.  And 
is  that  evil  anything  other  than  this  :  That  people 
are  governed  against  their  own  will  in  a  manner 
determined  by  another  people  ?  Empire  is  not  a 
synonym  for  dishonesty  or  brutality,  or  vice  or 
other  wrong.  Such  things  may  or  may  not  fol- 
low empire  ;  but  they  are  not  themselves  empire. 
It  is  no  more  than  the  kind  of  government  in 
which  the  will  of  the  governed  does  not  prevail. 
Supporters  of  the  President  sometimes  illustrate 
this  sole  meaning  when  they  say  that  they  prefer 
an  "honest  empire"  to  a  "dishonest  republic." 
Much  of  England's  imperial  government  is  hon- 
est, orderly — in  itself  efficient.  Empire  does 
not  in  itself  mean  wickedness.  Nor  would  the 
President,  of  course,  use  the  word  with  puerile 
literalness  as  meaning  government  with  an  em- 
peror such  as  that  of  Germany.  A  self-gov- 
erning country  choosing  to  call  its  constitutional 
chief  executive,  whether  hereditary  or  not,  an 
emperor  is  not  "  empire  "  in  this  kind  of  discus- 
sion ;  it  certainly  is  not  the  kind  of  "empire" 
which  the  President  rejoices  to  have  expelled 
from  Porto  Rico  and  the  Philippines.  It  was 
with  that  meaning  that  Queen  Victoria  on  Janu- 
ary 1,  1877,  assumed  for  use  beyond  seas  the 
title  "  Empress  of  India." 

The  President  has,   then,  conceded  in  words 


from  whose  force  honest  escape  is  impossible 
that,  whatever  in  1898  may  have  been  his  con- 
ception of  "destiny,"  his  conception  of  "  duty" 
was  that  which  is  now  called  an ti- imperialist. 
Those  were  days  wlien  condemnation  of  '  *  crimi- 
nal aggression  "  still  lingered  on  his  lips.  The 
United  States,  he  has  conceded,  could  meddle 
with  the  Philippine  Islands  only  to  give  them 
liberty,  freedom,  self-government.  Without  self- 
government,  he  warns  us,  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  "remains  unexecuted  ;  "  and  the 
Declaration,  he  declares,  is  still  the  "immortal" 
charter  of  our  "  duty." 

Nor  will  the  President  yet  dare  to  say  that 
for  any  American  there  is  dwibt  what  is  meant 
by  a  government  of  "freedom"  or  '•  self-gov- 
ernment."  If  there  be  freedom  at  all,  there  is 
freedom  to  choose  what  the  people  governed 
themselves  prefer,  whether  it  be  worse  or  better. 
The  right  to  choose  only  what  a  stranger  judges 
best,  with  no  right  to  refuse  it,  would  indeed  be 
a  Barmecide  feast  of  "liberty."  Theologians 
have  disputed  over  the  "  freedom  of  the  will  ;  " 
but  no  theologian  was  ever  so  absurd  as  to  say 
that  the  will  of  a  man  would  be  free  if  he  could 
will  only  what  the  Almighty  or  a  fellow -creature 
should  prescribe.  If  Filipinos  were  to  be  self- 
governed,  they  must  themselves  say  whether  they 
would  have  an  unlimited  democracy  or  a  limited 
one,  or  an  aristocratic  republic,  or  a  kingdom. 
That  there  were  minorities  among  them  does  not 
affect  the  rule.  Popular  self-government  does  not 
exclude  the  idea  of  coercion  of  the  minority  of  a 
people  by  the  majority  among  whom  they  live. 
The  term  is  applied  to  the  people  of  a  country, 
whatever  their  subordinate  diversities,  taken  as  a 
whole.  It  does  not  imply  the  right  of  every  man 
to  live  and  act  as  he  pleases.  It  is  no  reductto  ad 
absurdum. 

Now  at  last  there  is  before  us  that  whole  situa- 
tion in  1898,  without  realizing  which  we  cannot 
say  what  the  next  President  should  do.  We  may 
now  answer  what  President  McKinley  should  have 
done  in  the  Paris  negotiation  ;  and  without  this 
answer  we  cannot  rightly  say  what  his  successor 
can  and  should  do  in  March.  1901.  The  answer 
is  perfectly  clear  and  simple  :  He  should  have 
asked  the  Filipinos  to  designate  their  own  repre- 
sentatives. If  it  were  not  possible  to  reach  all  of 
them,  there  was,  at  any  rate,  a  de  facto  and  suflBcient 
government,  which  should  have  been  asked  to  take 
part  in  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  so  far  as  the  concerns 
of  its  own  land  and  people  were  to  be  disposed  of. 
If  its  commissioners  could  not,  because  of  Spanish 
susceptibility,  be  admitted  to  the  conference,  the 
American  commissioners  should  themselves  have 
conferred  with  them  respectfully  and  intimately. 
Spain  was  ready  to  surrender  her  sovereignty 
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because  she  must ;   and  it  did  not  concern  her 
who  received   it.     The   treaty  should    have  re- 
quired the   surrender   of  the  sovereignty  to  be 
made  to  the  Filipinos,  or  if  to  the  American  repub- 
lic, then  not  to  be  its  property,  but  upon  trust  for 
the  Filipinos.     This  was  *  *  plain  d  uty.  * '     How  was 
it  performed  ?    The  President,  in  his  instructions 
to  the  Peace  Commissioners,  .talked  of  *  *  dictates 
of  humanity, '^  of  **high  public  and  moral  obli- 
gations," of  the  absence  from  his  mind  of  any 
"design  of  aggrandizement"  or  *» ambition  of 
conquest,"  of  our  duty  to  be   **  scrupulous  and 
magnanimous,"   of   the   ** plain  writing  on  our 
growth  and  career  from  the  beginning"  of  **the 
high  common  pledge  of  civilization."     After  all 
this  assertion  of  nobility  of  aims,  the  President 
stated  various  alternatives.      He  truly  said  that 
it  was  <* undisputed  that  Spain's  authority"  was 
"permanently  destroyed    in   every  part  of   the 
Philippines."     Affecting  to  recite  all  the  alterna- 
tives, **we  must,"  he  said,  **  either  hold  them 
or  turn  them  back  to  Spain."     Was  there  not 
another  alternative,  easier,   more  righteous,  and 
more  American  than  either?     It  was  to  affirm 
the    rightful   sovereignty  and    independence   of 
the  Filipinos  themselves  ;   that  is  to  say,  to  rec- 
ognize and  affirm  the  existing  condition.      The 
President  said  that  he  could  not  turn  the  islands 
over  to  one  tribe  out  of  eighty.      No  one  has 
suggested  that  he  should.      To  speak  of  the  five 
millions  of  civilized  Filipinos,  the  large  majority 
of  the  whole   population,   as   one    tribe   out   of 
eighty  would  come  measurably  near  to  insincerity 
or  frivolity.      It  would    have  been  as  sensible, 
120   years  ago,   for  England  to  have  said  that 
she  would  not  turn  the  revolted   colonies  over 
to  the  colonists  because  slie  could  not  permit  Mo- 
hicans, or  Cherokees,  or  Apaches,  or  Utes  to  be 
tyrannized  over  by  one  tribe  out  of  eighty.     The 
respect  now  suggested  for  the  will  of  the  seventy- 
nine  tribes  is  a  mere  affectation.     The  President 
does  not  dare  to  say,  and  there  is  not,  I  believe, 
in  the  official  record,  a  scintilla  of  evidence,  that 
any  large  body  of  the  Filipinos  desired  American 
sovereignty.      If   they  did,   it  surely  was  com- 
petent to  them  to  express  their  desire.      If  they 
do  now,  let  them  be  consulted.     The  American 
republic  could  then  determine,  without  violation 
of  the  sacred  rule  of  government  by  the  consent 
of  the  governed,  whether  or  not  it  would  accept 
the  trust. 

Well,  then,  assume  that  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris 
Spain  had  surrendered  her  sovereignty  either  to 
the  Filipinos  or  to  us  in  trust  for  them  ;  assume 
that  the  President  had  then  invited  from  the 
Filipinos  a  reasonable  proof — such  as  they  were 
ready  to  give  and  such  as  they  had  given  in  form 
very   creditable  to  them — of  the  existence  and 


authority  of  their  government.  The  next  step 
would  have  been  the  adjustment  of  relations  be- 
tween the  United  States,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  Filipino  commonwealth  on  the  other.  It 
would  have  been  easy  to  negotiate  a  treaty  giv- 
ing to  us  reasonable  commercial  privileges,  to- 
gether with  the  possession  of  the  port  of  Manila 
as  a  naval  and  coaling  station.  If  it  be  said  that 
the  Filipinos  would  not  have  conceded  Manila,  I 
answer  that  that  cannot  be  known,  for  no  such 
proposition  was  made.  If  the  Filipinos  had 
turned  out  to  be  unreasonable  about  this,  and 
had  sought  to  wrest  Manila  from  us,  we  should 
then,  perhaps,  have  had  a  just  cause  of  war. 
Had  there  been  any  such  war,  it  would  have 
been  a  simple,  limited,  inexpensive  affair,  in 
which  we  would  not  have  beea  aggressors.  But 
it  is  clear  that,  with  whatever  reluctance,  the 
Filipinos  would  have  conceded  Manila.  With 
that  and  the  commercial  treaty,  we  should  have 
had  all  the  advantage  which  dominion  over  the 
archipelago  would  give  us,  and  practically  at  no 
cost  beyond  that  incurred  in  our  war  for  Cuban 
freedom. 

I  believe  some  kind  of  protectorate  over  the 
Philippines  would  have  been  proper,  and  would 
have  been  welcomed  by  the  Filipinos.  Nor  does 
the  President  deny  this.  Instead,  he  says  in  his 
letter  tliat  those  favoring  a  protectorate  proposed 
**to  continue  our  obligations  in  the  Philippines 
which  now  rest  upon  the  Government,  only 
changing  the  relation  from  principal,  which  now 
exists,  to  that  of  surety."  This  statement  is  far 
from  the  truth.  The  suggested  protectorate  did 
not  imply,  as  the  President  adroitly  but  not  very 
ingenuously  assumes,  that  we  should  continue 
under  the  obligations  involved  in  sovereignty. 
Protectorate  implies  no  obligation  concerning 
internal  government.  If  the  Filipinos  should 
desire  and  receive  our  protection,  no  doubt  there 
would  be  external  obligations  on  their  part,  and 
obligations  to  us  and  other  foreigners  when  in 
their  land.  If  they  should  not  perform  their 
obligations,  we  should  be  at  liberty  to  withdraw 
our  protection.  What  is  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
but  the  assertion  of  a  protectorate  by  our  Gov- 
ernment over  all  other  independent  governments 
in  America  ?  What  obligation  would  a  Philip- 
pine protectorate  imply  greater  than  those  we 
have  assumed  with  respect  to  Mexico  or  Vene- 
zuela ?  We  do  not  guarantee  their  bonds  ;  we 
do  not  meddle  with  their  internal  administration. 
We  simply  declare  that  they  shall  be  permitted, 
free  of  European  interference,  to  work  out  their 
own  future  in  their  own  way.  Is  not  the  same 
true  of  the  protectorate  over  Belgium,  Holland, 
Switzerland,  Greece,  the  Danubian  principalities  ? 
In  these  cases,  feeble  nations  have  their  inde- 
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pendeiice  assured  by  one  or  several  of  the  great 
powers.  The  latter  do  not  guarantee  debts  or 
internal  obligations.  They  merely  assure  the  right 
of  self-government  and  independence.  In  some 
cases  the  protecting  power  requires — but  this  is 
no  necessary  part  of  the  protectorate — some  special 
privilege  or  right,  which  is  generally  conceded  by 
treaty.  There  may  be  added,  and  no  doubt 
there  is  implied  in  the  fact  of  a  protectorate,  tne 
requirement  that  the  protected  state  shall  not 
enter  into  foreign  relations  against  the  will  of 
the  former.  To  have  offered  the  Philippine  com- 
monwealth such  protection,  to  be  maintained  at 
our  pleasure,  would  not  only  have  been  gracious 
in  itself,  but  would  have  perfectly  consisted  with 
American  dignity  and  interests.  Nor  was  there 
reason  to  think  it  would  be  burdensome  to  us. 
There  is  not  the  slightest  proof  that  any  other 
country,  whether  England  or  Germany,  or  Rus- 
sia or  France  or  Japan,  would  have  interfered 
with  the  independence  of  the  Philippine  Islands 
after  a  mere  intimation  from  the  American  Gov- 
ernment that  it  wished  that  independence  to  be 
respected. 

Can  anything  be  clearer  than  that  if  this 
policy  of  just  and  generous  treatment  of  the 
Filipinos  had  been  followed  that  we  should,  at 
little  cost,  have  enjoyed  there  all  the  real  power 
we  now  have,  that  our  trade  would  have  had 
vastly  greater  advantages,  that  the  glory  of  our 
arms  would  have  been  unsullied,  and  that  the 
American  name  would  have  enjoyed  prestige 
and  splendor.  I  little  doubt  that  the  President 
now  and  then  wistfully  reflects  that,  had  this 
been  his  policy,  not  only  would  his  reelection 
be  a  certainty,  but  he  would  have  put  himself 
into  that  category  of  great  Americans  which 
includes  Washington  and  Lincoln.  It  is  a  taw- 
dry and  Brummagem  and  fading  glory  which  he 
has  chosen  instead. 

It  will  be  said  that  all  this  does  not  answer  the 
question  put  to  me — that  it  does  not  tell  what 
aPresident  Bryan  could  do  after  March  4,  1901, 
different  from  what  a  President  McKinley  has 
done  and  will  do.  The  answer  is,  however, 
almost  complete.  Once  perceive  truly  what  was 
our  duty  in  1898,  we  know  our  duty  to-day, 
except  as  specific  events  happening  since  have 
altered  the  situation.  But  the  relevant  and  im- 
portant events  are  these  and  only  these  :  That 
we  have  sent  nearly  100,000  troops  to  the  Phil- 
ippines and  now  keep  there  over  60,000  ;  that 
we  have  made  war  upon  the  Filipinos  at  a  cost 
of  tens  of  thousands  of  their  lives  and  of  thou- 
sands of  American  lives  and  of  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  money  ;  that  we  have  aroused  their  hatred ; 
that  the  moral  repute  of  our  nation  has  suffered  ; 
that  we  have  sacrificed  the  ideal  of  our  civilization 


and  government  ;  and  that  the  advocates  of  a 
President  of  the  United  States  seeking  reelection, 
instead  of  asserting  the  supreme  obligation  of  the 
"immortal"  Declaration  of  Independence,  are 
now  compelled  to  vindicate  the  exceptions,  lamen- 
table, disastrous,  and  even  disgraceful  as  they 
have  been,  which  we  have  permitted,  and  our 
inconsistencies  in  performing  its  obligations.  Is 
there,  now,  in  these  things  reason  why  in  1901 
we  shall  not  accord  to  the  Filipinos  that  liberty 
which  we  were  bound  to  accord  them  in  1898? 
If  we  were  wrong  and  are  wrong,  are  we  bound, 
for  the  sake  of  consistency,  to  remain  wrong  ? 
If  we  have  injured  our  national  repute,  is  there 
any  reason  why  we  should  not  restore  it  ?  If 
we  have  aroused  the  hatred  of  the  Filipinos,  is 
there  reason  why  we  should  not  invite  their  re- 
gard ?  if  wo  have  now  incurred  large  annual  ex- 
penditure, is  there  any  reason  why  we  should 
continue  it?  If  we  have  left  the  ideal  of  our 
civilization  and  government,  is  there  any  reason 
in  the  events  of  the  past  three  years  why  we  should 
not  return  to  it  ? 

The  Paris  Treaty  being,  under  our  Constitu- 
tion, the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  the  constitu- 
tional or  legal  mode  of  according  that  liberty 
to  the  Filipinos  which  the  President  concedes  to 
be  due  them,  or  of  performing  toward  them 
those  obligations  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence from  which  the  President  tells  us  we  shall 
never  be  free,  is  of  course  different  from  what  it 
would  have  been.  Their  relations  must  be  de- 
termined by  Congress.  Whether  the  legal  mode 
be  by  joint  resolution  or  law  is  of  little  conse- 
quence. If  in  November  the  people  make  their 
will  clear,  no  difficulty  will  prevent  the  new 
President  and  new  Congress  from  carrying  it 
out.  Detail  of  procedure  in  the  Philippines 
must,  doubtless,  be  different  by  reason  of  the 
destruction  which  the  American  troops  have  in- 
flicted and  the  occupation  of  many  places  in  Lu- 
zon and  the  other  islands  by  the  American  troops. 
We  not  only  have  defeated  the  Filipino  troops  : 
we  have  broken  up  their  government.  When, 
therefore,  Mr.  Bryan  pi'oposes,  as  a  first  step,  to 
establish  a  stable  government,  he  plainly  does  not 
mean  that,  if  he  were  President,  he  or  Congress 
would  determine  the  permanent  form  or  condi- 
tion of  the  Philippine  commonwealth,  or  that 
the  United  States  would  impose  upon  it  a  consti- 
tution. He  means  simply  that  there  must  be  a 
stable — that  is  to  say,  a  standing  or  substantive 
— government  with  which  we  can  treat,  and  to 
which  our  departing  soldiers  may  relinquish  the 
physical  power  which,  whether  rightly  or  wrong- 
ly, we  have  acquired.  As  we  have  broken  up 
the  machinery  of  B'ilipino  initiative,  we  must, 
for  the  time  being,  ourselves  enter  iipon  the  ini- 
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tiative  which  in  1898  wo  should  not  have  needed 
to  undertake.  Assuming  a  will  on  the  part  of 
the  American  executive  to  accomplish  this,  tlio 
details  present  no  real  difficulty.  The  govern- 
ment of  our  own  Southern  States  after  our  Civil 
War  was,  for  a  time,  in  control  of  the  military. 
Conventions  were  called  and  proclamations  were 
issued  by  generals.  Louisiana  and  Florida,  and 
(California  and  the  other  territory  acquired  from 
Mexico,  were  for  a  hrief  time  held  in  the  control 
of  our  executive,  but  merely  as  a  preliminary 
and  temporary  step  to  their  own  self-govern- 
ment. In  none  of  these  cases  was  there  diffi- 
culty in  gathering  representatives  of  the  people, 
in  protecting  them,  or  in  ascertaining  their  will. 
If  the  President  be  sincere  in  his  fear  that  the 
Tagalogs  will  oppress  or  misrepresent  the  re- 
maining Filipinos,  let  liim  instruct  his  military 
subordinates  to  take  care  that  all  civilized  Fili- 
pinos bo  permitted  to  choose  their  representa- 
tives and  share  in  forming  the  Philippine  con- 
stitution. Surely  we  may  trust  the  intelligence 
and  conscience  of  the  officers  to  certify  truly 
which  of  the  Filipino  representatives  are  truly 
representative.  It  would  bo  easy  to  constitute 
a  government  as  genuine  as  was  the  govern- 
ment of  the  National  Defense  of  France  with 
which  Prince  Bismarck  net^rotiated  the  Treatv  of 
Paris    in   1871.      If    the  Filipinos   desire  Agui- 


naldo  for  their  president,  they  should  have  him  ; 
if  they  dt»sire  some  one  else,  they  should  have 
him.  All  this  will  require  patience,  self  ■  re- 
straint, and  sympathy  ami  tact  no  doubt  far 
greater  than  would  have  been  required  two  years 
ago  ;  but  there  are  no  insurmountable  difficul- 
ties. When  the  new  government  is  established, 
let  a  treaty  be  made.  If  Mr.  Bryan  be  elect- 
ed, it  is  certain  that  the  Filipinos  will  regard  his 
subordinates  with  a  confidence  which  they  can- 
not, if  they  be  human,  possibly  extend  to  any 
subordinates  of  President  McKinley.  Our  com- 
mercial rights,  our  ownership  of  the  port  of 
Manila,  and  all  other  details  of  the  relations  be- 
tween the  Filipino  archipelago  and  the  United 
States  being  established,  we  should  withdraw  our 
entire  army,  excepting  such  part  as  may  be 
necessary  for  the  occupation  of  the  fortifications 
at  Manila. 

We  can  never  undo  the  wrong  of  the  past  two 
years.  But  if  there  shall  be  a  President  Bryan, 
and  if  he  shall — as  I  have  no  doubt  he  will,  if 
elected, — carry  out  a  policy  of  justice,  having 
strict  and  sacred  regard  to  the  American  ideal 
of  government,  we  shall  come  to  a  power  in  the 
Philippines  and  on  the  Asiatic  coast  more  fruit- 
ful of  prosperity  to  our  own  people  and  nobler 
than  any  which  a  blood-stained  sovereignty  over 
the  Philippines  could  give  us  in  a  thousand  years. 


MR.  BRYAN   AND   THE  TRUSTS:   AN   ANTI- 
TRUST VIEW. 


BY  THE    HON.    FRANK   S.   MONNETT 

(F'ormerly  Attorney-General  of  Ohio.) 


WHAT  can  Mr.  Bryan  do,  if  elected  Presi- 
dent, toward  controlling  or  ])unisliing 
trusts,  or  curbing  the  abuses  that  grow  out  of  a 
great  aggregation  of  capital  ? 

The  above  inquiry  can  be  answered  under 
three  general  heads  : 

First,  what  are  a  President's  constitutional  and 
statutory  powers  pui'oly  as  an  executiue  officer  ? 

Second,  what  are  his  powers,  under  the  Con- 
stitution, to  elTect  legislation  ? 

Third,  what  control  or  influence  can  the  chief 
executive  exert  over  the  judiciary  ? 

Under  these  tliroo  heads  all  governmental  pow- 
er or  official  autliority  is  derived.  It  matters 
not  whether  it  be  exorcised  in  carrying  out  a 
foreign  policy,  developing  an  economic  theory, 
or  establishing  a  system  of  finance. 

lu  the  heat  of  a  [lolitical  campaign,  we  some- 


times lose  sight  of  the  limitation  of  the  powers 
vested  in  the  chief  executive  of  this  Govern- 
ment. Voters  are  sometimes  led  to  believe,  bv 
editors  and  public  speakers,  that  he  is  an  ab- 
solute monarch.  After  the  smoke  of  the  cam- 
paign has  cleared  away  and  the  inaugural  ad- 
dress has  been  delivered,  and  the  oath  of  office 
taken,  he  faces  the  capitol  of  his  country,  and 
finds  on  his  right  hand  the  United  States  Senate, 
composed  of  90  members,  many  of  them  with  a 
quarter  of  a  century's  experience  in  governmen- 
tal affairs,  and  learned  and  schooled  probably  far 
beyond  the  newly  installed  President.  On  his 
left  hand  he  will  be  confronted  with  357  or 
more  members  of  the  lower  house,  any  one  of 
whom,  in  his  own  opinion,  knows  more  about 
the  questions  of  the  day,  and  what  is  necessary 
to  save  the  country  from  ^Mlire  ruin,"  than  all 
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tho  other  depart  merits  of  government.  If  he 
turn  toward  tlie  Senate  restaurant,  he  will  pass  a 
green -baized  door,  through  which,  if  he  will  con- 
descend to  look,  he  will  observe  nine  solemn- 
faced,  gracefully  robed  gentlemen,  who  at  the 
noonday  hour  have  been  seated  to  take  a  little 
hand  in  the  matter  of  running  this  government 
themselves.  And  in  the  presence  of  this  body 
of  men,  the  most  potent  in  our  sovereignty,  the 
executive,  his  cabinet,  the  Senate,  and  the  House 
may  well  take  off  their  hats  and  listen  to  the  re- 
port of  the  ** committee  of  tlie  whole."  After 
this  rude  awakening  of  the  Inaugurated,  he  must 
confess  to  himself  that  his  term  is  only  two-thirds 
that  of  any  Senator,  and  scarcely  a  moiety  of 
that  of  a  United  States  judge  ;  and  I  can  imag- 
ine him  asking  himself,  by  this  time,  the  same 
question  that  you  have  propounded  to  me. 

THE    president's    POWERS    AND    DUTIES    AS    AN 
EXECUTIVE    OFFICER. 

In  order  to  determine  what  the  President  can 
do  toward  righting  any  of  these  economic  abuses, 
we  must  see  what  his  constitutional  and  statutory 
powers  may  be.  Under  that  instrument  he  is  a 
chief  executive,  or  has  the  executive  power  of  the 
United  States  vested  in  him,  '*to  preserve,  pro- 
tect, and  defend  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States."  Art.  2,  Sect.  3,  provides  that  "he 
shall  take  care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully  exe- 
cuted," and,  to  carry  out  these  comprehensive 
powers,  he  is  authorized  and  empowered  by 
statute  to  appoint  eight  cabinet  executive  officers 
to  enforce  this  provision. 

Of  these  eight  heads  of  the  departments  he  has 
one  Attorney -General  ;  in  him  is  vested  the  power 
to  direct  and  put  in  operation  the  legal  machinery 
of  the  Government.  The  office  of  attorney 
general  is  provided  with  a  solicitor-general  and 
a  whole  corps  of  United  States  district  attorneys, 
with  their  respective  assistants,  all  directly  the 
appointees  of  the  President  and  subject  to  his 
removal  or  control,  either  for  unfaithfulness  or 
inefficiency.  To  further  enforce  and  execute  the 
laws,  the  President  is  made  the  commander-in- 
chief  of  tlie  army,  navy,  and  militia.  A  brief 
glance  at  these  sources  of  his  strength  indicates 
the  potency  there  is  in  the  office  of  the  chief  ex- 
ecutive, notwithstanding  the  constitutional  limi- 
tations and  statutory  restrictions  imposed  upon  it. 

One  of  these  laws  that  Mr.  Bryan  would  be 
called  upon  to  enforce  with  all  this  powerful 
machinery  at  his  disposal,  and  in  compliance 
with  his  oath  of  office — a  law  that  he  will  find 
upon  the  statute-books,  viz.,  the  act  of  July  2, 
1890,  entitled,  '*  An  Act  to  protect  trade  and 
commerce  against  unlawful  restraints  anci  mo- 
nopolies,"-  -is  known  to   tlie  profession,  and  to 


the  citizens  generally,  as  the  Sherman  an ti -trust 
act. 

Space  forbids  setting  forth  herein  the  terms  of 
this  law  ;  but  it  provides  for  a  civil  remedy,  as 
well  as  a  penal  sentence,  to  be  inflicted  upon 
every  corporation  or  association  existing  under 
or  authorized  by  the  laws  of  any  of  the  States, 
Territories,  or  the  United  States,  as  well  as 
individuals  violating  its  provisions.  It  declares 
every  contract  and  combination,  in  the  form  of 
trusts  or  othei'wise,  or  a  conspiracy  in  restraint  of 
trade  or  commerce  among  the  States,  illegal  and 
criminal.  It  gives  equity  powers  to  all  the 
circuit  courts  of  the  United  States  to  restrain 
forthwith  every  individual,  corporation,  or  as- 
sociation that  either  in  a  civil  or  criminal  way 
violates  these  provisions.  It  is  made  the  special 
statutory  duty  of  the  76  district  attorneys,  in 
their  respective  districts,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Attorney -General,  to  institute  proceedings  in 
equity  to  prevent  and  restrain  such  violations. 
This  law,  together  with  the  general  criminal 
laws,  vests  in  every  circuit  court  and  federal 
grand  jury.  United  States  marshals,  and  the 
secret- service  agents  the  right,  and  makes  it 
their  duty,  to  ferret  out  every  violator  of  this 
law  and  punish  them  criminally  and  civilly. 

In  the  ten  years  since  its  passage,  this  law  has 
been  before  the  United  States  courts  at  least  thir- 
teen times  ,  the  three  most  notable  cases  being 
The  United  States  vs.  Trans- Mississippi  Freight 
Association,  The  United  States  vs.  Joint-Traffic 
Association,  and  The  United  States  vs.  Addystone 
Pipe  and  Steel  Company.  In  these  now  historic 
cases,  the  validity  and  construction  of  the  act 
have  been  settled.  The  legislature  has  done  its 
duty  in  this  behalf,  and  the  judiciary  has  fully 
sustained  it.  It  is  no  longer  an  open  question, 
either  as  to  the  power  of  ( -ongress  to  punish  trade 
conspiracies  or  to  abolish  monopolies.  If  there 
be  good  trusts  ;  if  there  exist  holy  monopolies ; 
if  there  live  a  righteous  trade  conspiracy, — it  is 
not  by  the  grace  of  the  legislative  department  of 
the  Government  or  the  lack  of  power  in  the 
judiciary  to  abolish  them  ;  for  nowhere  can  an 
executive  officer  read  in  this  legislative  act,  or 
discern  in  the  language  of  the  judicial  decrees, 
any  such  distinction  as  those  for  which  our  politi- 
cal bosses  are  wont  to  extend  apologies. 

The  highest  court  of  this  land  has  repeatedly, 
both  under  this  statute  and  under  its  common- 
law  powers,  denounced  in  unmeasured  terms  the 
commercial  crime  of  monopoly  and  trade  con- 
spiracy. Then  why  are  these  laws  a  **  dead- 
letter  ?  "  It  is  neither  in  the  fault  of  the  judiciary 
nor  the  legislative  department — but  the  victims 
everywhere  justly  lay  the  blame  at  the  executive 
door. 
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A  President,  as  chief  executive,  can  energize, 
by  one  word,  his  attorney -general  and  his  76 
district  attorneys  by  reminding  them  of  his 
own  oath  and  their  oath  to  enforce  the-  crimi- 
nal and  civil  laws  in  their  respective  districts,  in- 
cluding the  anti- trust  act.  So  that  Mr.  Bryan 
could  do  the  energizing,  and,  in  case  of  disobedi- 
ence of  his  instructions,  could  secure  the  electro- 
cuting of  a  few  attorneys-general  and  district 
attorneys  who,  out  of  the  70,000,000  of  people 
of  the  United  States,  are  vested  with  this  very 
important  duty  in  the  present  congested  condition 
of  these  economic  questions. 

In  response  to  an  inquiry  from  Congress,  I 
note  from  the  record  that  his  Honor,  John  W. 
Griggs,  tiie  Attorney  -  General,  furnished  that 
body  with  a  list  of  the  prosecutions  under  this 
act,  instituted  by  the  present  administration. 
The  first  one  is  The  United  States  vs.  Anderson, 
suit  begun  June  7,  1897,  in  which  the  United 
States  failed,  the  subject-matter  being  such  that 
the  federal  court  had  no  jurisdiction.  The  sec- 
ond one  was  The  United  States  vs.  Coal  Dealers' 
Association,  filed  December  16,  1897.  The  third 
is  The  United  States  vs.  C.  &  0.  Fuel  Company, 
begun  May  1,  1899,  argued  and  submitted,  but 
not  decided.  In  the  same  case  the  grand  jury, 
sitting  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  under  Hon.  W.  E. 
Bundy,  as  district  attorney,  indicted  a  few  of  the 
coal  barons,  which  case  has  never  been  tried  or 
decided  ;  but  the  cause  is  pending,  on  demurrer, 
to  the  indictment. 

In  the  four  years  of  this  administration  we 
have  begun,  practically,  three  cases  —  one  tried 
and  failed,  one  pending  on  briefs,  and  one  de- 
cided. In  the  meantime,  upward  of  406  com- 
binations have  been  formed,  and  others  that  have 
been  in  existence  since  1876 — such  as  the  Stand- 
ard Oil  Trust — have  been  running  full  blast.  If 
but  two  suits  are  filed  and  tried  in  four  years,  it 
will  take  upward  of  two  centuries  to  undo  what 
has  been  done  in  the  last  thirty-six  months. 

Mr.  Bryan,  as  chief  executive  oflBcer,  would 
have  many  ways,  as  indicated  by  the  court,  of 
beginning  prosecution  of  each  and  every  trust 
within  sixty  days  after  his  inauguration  ;  but  that 
would  not  be  necessary.  A  wholesale  example 
raade  of  two  or  three  of  the  outlaws  and  genteel 
law  violators  would  have  a  very  beneficial  effect 
on  the  weaker  ones. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  oflB- 
cially  called  attention  to  the  open  and  notorious 
violation  by  the  common  carriers  of  the  United 
States.  The  National  Shippers*  Association  and 
other  shippers  have  appealed  in  vain  to  the  ex- 
ecutive oflRcers  for  relief.  A  friendly  executive 
oould  entertain  such  appeals,  and  should  take 
oognizance  of  the  official  reports  of  such  bodies 


as  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  and  the 
reports  of  the  Industrial  Commission,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  stench  and  fumes  of  monopolistic 
misconduct  that  fill  the  nostrils  and  are  ever 
present  and  in  full  view  of  the  district  attorneys 
and  the  Attorney -General. 

A  military  general  who  would  permit  an  insur- 
rection and  smile  at  insubordination,  under  this 
same  executive  department,  would  be  speedily 
courtmartialed.  So  that,  if  Mr.  Bryan  is  elected 
and  is  in  earnest  in  carrying  out  his  views  to  the 
extent  of  the  constitutional  and  legislative  power 
vested  in  him,  he  could  remove  the  attorney -gen- 
eral and  the  district  attorney  who  is  incompetent, 
unwilling,  or  insubordinate,  and  put  faithful  men 
on  duty. 

What  excuse  would  Mr.  Bryan  offer,  in  the 
face  of  his  public  statements  and  views  of  the 
Sherman  anti -trust  act.  and  in  the  light  of  the 
Addystone  Pipe  &  Steel  Company  decision,  for 
permitting  the  Buckeye  Pipe  Line  Company  to 
continue  to  operate  its  monopolistic  business  of 
shipping  crude  petroleum,  or  the  Union  Tank 
Line  Company  to  haul  the  refined  product  and 
exact  100  per  cent,  more  than  the  law  allows 
them,  in  open  violation  of  the  anti- trust  acts,  and 
in  defiance  of  the  Staters  authorities  under  the 
claim  of  doing  an  interstate  business.  What  ex- 
cuse could  he  offer  for  accepting  campaign  assess- 
ments from  such  corporations,  and  what  apology 
could  he  make  for  the  existence  of  the  sugar 
trust,  or  the  salt  trust,  or  to  the  official  classifi- 
cation committee  of  the  freight  department  of 
the  railroads,  in  view  of  the  powers  vested  in 
him  and  his  seventy -six  district  attorneys  ? 

In  the  language  of  Justice  Peckham,  in  the 
Addystone  Steel- Pipe  case,  in  speaking  of  the  ef- 
fect of  the  testimony  of  said  federated  companies 
establishing  their  monopolistic  price,  <  *  the  most 
cogent  evidence  that  they  had  this  power  is  the 
fact,  everywhere  apparent,  that  they  exercised  it. " 

As  President,  Mr.  Bryan  would  have  the 
power,  and  in  fact  it  would  be  his  sworn  duty, 
to  enforce  these  anti -trust  laws  as  faithfully  and  as 
promptly  as  he  would  punish  the  violators  of  the 
revenue,  pension,  or  land  laws  of  the  Government. 

WHAT   ARE   HIS    LEGISLATIVE    P0WEB8  ? 

While  he  is  called  the  chief  executive  ofGicer, 
he  could  also  exercise  great  power  in  the  legisla- 
tive department  by  favoring  in  his  messages 
proper  legislation  along  the  lines  he  has  advo- 
cated on  the  stump.  The  first  and  foremost  is 
that  of  his  power  of  veto — the  constitutional 
power  of  the  President  to  veto  laws  that  do  not 
agree  with  his  views,  and  that  are  not  in  accord- 
ance with  the  public  policy  of  the  Government ; 
and   the   requirement   of   a  two-thirds  vote  of 
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each  house  of  Congress  is  a  powerful  weapon  to 
defeat  extreme  legislation  on  the  one  hand  and 
to  prevent  monopolistic  favors  granted  by  legis- 
lation on  the  other. 

Since  only  one-half  of  the  total  vote  plus  one 
is  required  to  pass  a  bill  without  his  veto,  and 
two- thirds  to  defeat  his  veto,  tlie  President,  in 
effect,  has  the  equivalent  of  59  votes  in  the 
House  on  the  negative  of  any  question,  which  is 
equal  to  the  fidl  delegation  of  an  avei'age  of  two 
and  one-half  States  of  the  Union.  In  the  Sen- 
ate this  power  is  equivalent  to  about  15  out  of 
the  90  votes,  or  a  power  equal  to  seven  and  one- 
half  States.  But  this  is  not  his  full  power  in 
the  legislative  halls,  in  the  light  of  illustrious 
precedent.  There  is  a  potency  in  the  use  of 
patronage  that  has  whipped  in  many  a  recalci- 
trant member,  and  either  silenced  opposition  or 
forced  a  favorable  vote.  The  last  official  roster 
of  postmasters,  as  given  in  1898,  gave  a  total  of 
73,570,  or  an  average  of  206  appointments  to 
each  Congressman.  And  as  the  minority  mem- 
bers do  not  have  much  say  as  to  the  distribution 
in  their  districts  of  these  offices,  it  becomes 
quite  an  important  matter  of  patronage  to  the 
Senators  of  such  States.  Add  to  this  list  the 
revenue  collectors,  consulships,  United  States 
marshals,  and  the  army  of  subordinates,  also 
naval  and  military  cadet  appointments,  and  it  is 
apparent  that  a  President  can  wield  a  powerful 
influence  in  organizing  a  House  of  Representa- 
tives, in  dictating  committees  that  will  report  or 
suppress  legislation  in  harmony  with  his  views, 
and  do  all  things  necessary  to  carry  out  an  ad- 
ministration policy.  Then  again,  in  the  light  of 
precedent,  a  President,  through  his  patronage, 
can  mold  public  sentiment  in  favor  of  or  against 
a  given  proposition  or  theory  of  government  by 
filling  subordinate  places  with  country  editors 
and  bright  newspaper  men,  who  will  remain  loyal 
to  him  in  their  editorial  columns  or  political  let- 
ters. All  this  has  been  considered  tlie  exercise 
of  legitimate  political  power. 

And  what  has  been  said  of  the  postmasters  and 
their  influence  may  be  said  of  revenue  collectors. 
United  States  marshals,  census  enumerators, 
pension  agents,  and  commissioners  on  all  sub- 
jects, who  can  be  ever  present  in  political 
caucuses,  county  and  State  conventions,  forcing 
indorsements  of  whatever  economic  theory  the 
chief  executive  may  advocate,  tliereby  binding  in 
advance,  and,  under  a  gag-rule,  forcing  members 
of  Congress  to  support  measures  directly  against 
the  best  interest  of  capital  on  the  one  liand  or 
against  the  consumers  and  small  merchants  on 
the  other.  With  such  power,  and  through  these 
various  ramifications,  a  measure  that  would  be 
beneficial  or  that  would  protect  the  masses  could 


bo  wholly   defeated    by  an   executive    who   is  a 
willing  tool  of  trusts  and  monopolies. 

Mr.  Bryan  could  assist  in  electing  or  defeating 
anv  United  States  Senator  he  chose — at  least, 
viewed  in  the  light  of  precedent.  If  Mr.  Bryan 
should  sell  out  to  the  unlawful  combinations  of 
wealth,  he  could  fill  a  capitol  of  any  State  with 
emissaries  from  his  various  governmental  posi- 
tions ;  he  could  establish  telegraphic  service  and 
private  wires  at  his  favorite's  headquarters,  and 
furnish  syndicated  editorials  for  every  one  of  the 
postmasters'  papers  in  order  to  support,  laud, 
and  magnify  his  criminal  plutocrat,  if  he  were 
running  such  a  character  for  the  Senate  ;  and  he 
could,  on  the  other  hand,  furnish  boiler-plate  or 
telegraphic  editorials  to  his  suppliant,  editorial 
postmasters,  maligning  and  vilifying  the  most 
worthy  aspirant,  who  would  fairly  represent  the 
masses  and  be  the  real  choice  of  the  people. 
Thus,  he  could  even  change  the  partisan  or  fac-- 
tional  majority  of  the  United  States  Senate  ;  or, 
if  he  chose  to  carrv  out  his  more  honorable  or 
laudable  aims  and  remain  true  to  the  people,  lie 
could  prevent  and  refuse  this  abuse  of  his  official 
position. 

Space  forbids  to  more  than  hint  at  the  power 
Mr.  Bryan  could  have  in  molding  the  sentiment  of 
the  upper  and  the  lower  house,  in  the  four  years 
of  his  term,  for  or  against  this  great  economic 
wrong  that  is  manifestly  crushing  out  the  life  of 
the  man  of  moderate  means  and  small  fortunes. 

THE    POWER    OP   THE    PRESIDENT    IN    THE    JUDICIARY 

DEPARTMENT. 

The  chief  executive's  influence  upon  the  judi- 
ciary of  this  Government  is  not  so  direct,  and 
yet  it  has  long  been  recognized  that  the  personnel 
of  the  various  federal  courts  may  influence  de- 
cisions of  a  ^M«6z-political  nature.  I  need  but 
cite  the  Dred  Scott  decision  of  ante-helium  days 
and  the  income-tax  decision  of  more  recent  date. 

No  keen  observer  can  doubt  that  nine  judges 
could  be  selected  and  appointed  to  fill  the  posi- 
tion of  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  who  would 
be  of  the  same  opinion  as  were  the  five  that 
denied  the  validity  of  the  income  tax.  So,  like- 
wise, nine  equally  able  men  could  be  found  to 
agree,  conscientiously,  with  the  four  that  voted 
in  the  minority.  Judges  are  human  ;  their  early 
education,  mental  training,  and  even  professional 
career  before  being  appointed  to  the  bench  un- 
consciously brings  them  to  a  proslavery  or  an 
aniislavery  decision  ;  or  in  favor  of  or  against  an 
income  tax,  when  it  becomes  a  question  of  consti- 
tutional construction.  Mr.  Bryan,  I  doubt  not, 
would  in  the  four  years  have  his  quota  of  United 
States  circuit,  district,  and  supreme  judges  to 
appoint. 
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Who  will  gainsay,  in  tbe  light  of  our  judicial 
history,  that  his  selection  of  judges,  schooled  in 
his  belief  and  theory  of  economics,  would  hon- 
estly charge  a  grand  jury  more  vigorously,  and 
direct  a  district  attorney  more  effectively,  to  bring 
before  him  and  such  grand  juries  offenders  against 
the  Sherman  an ti -trust  act,  as  well  as  decide  more 
promptly  the  various  preliminary  questions  that 
are  frequently  interposed  to  stay  proceedings, 
than  would  a  judge  that  he  might  appoint  from 
the  ranks  of  the  trust  attorneys  and  from  the 
ranks  of  the  corporation  counselors,  or  from  the 
States  where  trusts  were  fattened  ;  and  yet  these 
latter  men  might  be  equally  as  leanied  and  con- 
scientious as  his  former  appointees.  One  set  of 
judges  would  be  active  and  aggressive  in  punish- 
ing all  law  violators  alike ;   the  other  set  might 


1)0  negative  and  non  aggressive,  and  wholly  in- 
different, either  as  to  charges  of  grand  juries  or 
crowding  offenders  to  trial. 

In  conclusion,  I  can  but  reiterate  that  Mr. 
Bryan,  as  President,  can  do  much  affirmatively 
to  destroy  trusts  and  monopolies  by  reason  of  his 
constitutional  powers  as  chief  executive  proper, 
and  as  controlling  legislative  formation  of  com- 
mittees, passing  or  defeating  measures,  and  can 
wield  indirectly  great  power  through  and  over  the 
courts  ;  or  he  can  negatively  retard,  practically, 
every  effort  to  carry  out  or  to  enforce  the  Sher- 
man anti- trust  act,  and  nullify  all  of  its  provi- 
sions, by  letting  it  be  known  through  his  political 
managers  that  campaign  assessments  will  do  much 
to  soften  the  rigors  of  the  law,  even  while  a  pre- 
tence of  enforcement  is  still  maintained. 


TRUSTS,   IN   CASE   OF   BRYAN'S   ELECTION. 


BY   PROF.    J.    LAURENCE    LAUGHLIN. 
(Of  the  University  of  Chicago.) 


1AM  asked,  not  to  discuss  the  merits  or  de- 
merits of  trusts,  but  to  express  an  opinion 
as  to  what  Mr.  Bryan  could  do  in  the  way  of 
carrying  out  his  expressed  policy  against  trusts 
if  he  were  to  be  elected. 

First  of  all,  it  must  be  recalled  that  as  Presi- 
dent Mr.  Bryan  would  be  only  an  executive. 
This  reminder  is  the  more  necessary  in  a  Presi- 
dential year,  because  tlie  politicians  are,  as  usual, 
engaged  in  the  old  game  of  associating  all  the 
great  issues  with  this  or  that  candidate  for  the 
Presidency,  trying  to  further  personal  ambitions 
and  perpetuate  partisan  organizations,  when,  all 
the  while,  the  main  issues  can  be  settled  only  by 
the  legislative  branch  in  Congress  assembled. 
Indeed,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  has  more 
power  in  settling  issues  that  need  legislation 
than  the  President.  Consequently,  to  know  what 
Mr,  Bryan  can  effect  in  this  matter,  it  is  impor- 
tant to  consider  how  far  Congress  can  be  led. 

In  the  next  place,  the  issue  of  trusts  differs 
from  such  issues  as  imperialism  and  civil-service 
reform.  The  policy  in  the  Philippines  is,  as  yet, 
almost  entirely  the  work  of  the  executive.  The 
position  of  the  President  as  commander-in-chief 
of  the  army  and  navy  gives  him  war  powers  of 
great  influence,  and  as  an  executive  he  can  do 
much  to  embarrass  or  calm  our  foreign  relations. 
The  executive,  also,  can  entirely  control  the  civil- 
service  appointees  (subject  to  confirmation  in  cer- 
tain classes) ;  hence,  his  power  is  decisive  on  this 
question.     But  it  is  quite  a  different  thing  to 


regulate  trusts ;  for  that  is  not  an  affair  of  the 
executive.  Were  Mr.  Bryan  elected,  it  does  not 
at  all  follow  that  his  platform  will  be  enacted  into 
law.  We  have  had  a  very  recent  and  unfortunate 
illustration  of  this,  when  Mr.  McKinley  was 
elected  on  the  issue  of  establishing  the  gold  stand- 
ard, while  to-day  Secretary  Gage  is  telling  the 
public  that  the  gold-standard  law  would  not  protect 
us  from  silver  and  a  panic  if  Mr.  Bryan  were 
elected.  The  crux  of  the  question,  then,  lies  in 
what  Congress  is  likely  to  do — not  in  what  the 
President  alone  can  do.  In  order  to  carry  out 
a  new  policy  against  trusts,  new  statutes  must  be 
passed  through  both  houses  of  Congress.  Look- 
ing at  Mr.  Bryan's  individual  policy  of  controlling 
trusts  by  a  constitutional  amendment,  it  is  clearly 
apparent  that  this  is  as  much  more  difficult  than 
getting  an  act  through  Congress  as  swimming  the 
Hellespont  is  more  difficult  than  swimming  the 
Rubicon. 

Granting  Mr.  Bryan's  election,  there  are  the 
following  possibilities  as  to  Congress — (1)  a  Re- 
publican majority  in  both  Senate  and  House  ; 
(2)  a  Republican  Senate  and  a  Democratic 
House  ;  (3)  in  a  few  years,  a  Democratic  Senate 
and  a  Democratic  House.  The  probability  of  a 
Democratic  House,  in  any  case,  is  so  strong 
that  if  Mr.  Bryan  is  elected,  we  may  assume 
the  first  possibility  as  ruled  out.  In  that  event, 
there  is  nothing  to  be  said  ;  for  no  positive  leg- 
islation could  be  passed,  and  Mr.  Bryan's  influ- 
ence would  end  with  preventing  his  opponents 
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from  scoring  by  the  exercise  of  the  veto  power. 
The  second,  however,  would  give  the  President 
little  or  no  chance  for  party  legislation  on  trusts. 
Even  if  a  stringent  bill  were  passed  through  the 
House,  it  would  be  held  up  in  the  Senate  ;  be- 
cause, as  generally  understood,  that  body  is 
likely  to  act  in  protection  of  the  large  corpo- 
rations. What  influence  Mr.  Bryan,  as  Presi- 
dent, could  have  on  individual  Senators,  through 
offers  of  patronage,  it  is  impossible  to  say  be- 
forehand— cynical  as  that  may  sound  ;  but  the 
political  antagonisms  are  so  strong  that  party 
fealty  would  probably  defeat  any  recognized 
Democratic  policy  on  trusts.  To  be  sure,  Mr. 
Cleveland  drove  a  hostile  majority  in  both 
House  and  Senate  to  repeal  the  purchase  clause 
of  the  silver  acts  ;  but  he  had  the  support  of  the 
business  community  to  help  him  in  influencing 
members  of  Congress.  Mr.  Bryan  would  not 
have  this  support  in  attacking  trusts  (meaning, 
of  course,  large  combinations  of  capital,  even  if 
not  technically  trusts).  The  Senate,  as  has  been 
said,  has  shown  itself  in  many  instances  friendly 
to  the  large  corporations,  and  is  not  likely  to 
help  Mr.  Bryan.  It  checked  the  full  force  of 
the  Wilson  bill,  even  when  pushed  by  Mr. 
Cleveland  ;  sugar  and  other  interests  received 
important  favors  from  the  Senate.  All  in  all, 
even  if  in  position  to  offer  the  spoils  of  office,  Mr. 
Bryan  need  hope  for  little  from  the  present  Sen- 
ate ;  it  could  cleverly  emasculate  a  House  bill 
on  trusts,  as  easily  as  it  did  the  House  bill  on 
the  gold  standard,  and  yet  pose  before  the  voters 
as  opposed  to  trusts. 

While  keeping  in  mind  the  fact  that  a  Presi- 
dent is  only  an  executive,  still  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  he  remains,  in  fact,  a  party  leader, 
who  can  by  tact,  by  adroitness,  by  bribing  Con- 
gressmen with  appointments  (even  those  of  the 
opposite  party),  so  influence  the  close  votes  on 
critical  bills  as  to  gain  his  point.  Moreover,  he 
has  at  his  elbow  the  successful  manager  of  his 
campaign,  and  he  can  suggest  the  punishment  of 
irresolute  Congressmen  who  oppose  him  by 
threats  of  withdrawing  funds  from  his  district 
when  he  is  running  for  reelection.  The  en- 
croachment of  the  legislative  on  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  is  attended  by  a  sub- 
servience on  the  part  of  the  executive  in  order 
to  gain  certain  legislation. 

The  real  question  arises  in  considering  the  third 
possibility.  The  election  of  Mr.  Bryan  should 
be  properly  regarded,  not  as  an  isolated  phe- 


nomenon, but  as  a  sign  of  the  growth  of  radical- 
ism in  the  United  States.  If  he  were  elected, 
and  carried  with  him  a  Democratic  House,  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  this  would  also  be  ac- 
companied by  sending  more  radicals  to  State 
legislatures.  If  so,  this  would  show  itself  in  the 
substitution  of  radical  for  conservative  Senators 
in  Congress.  The  present  Senate,  by  common 
report,  is  dominated  by  commercialism  ;  and  Mr. 
Bryan's  party  represents  the  struggle  of  the 
masses  against  the  plutocrats.  Hence,  if  Mr. 
Bryan  succeeds,  it  would  be  regarded  as  an  evi- 
dence of  the  rise  of  radicalism,  which  is  certain 
to  be  felt  later  in  the  Senate.  What  legislation 
on  trusts  Mr.  Bryan,  in  the  end,  could  obtain 
becomes,  therefore,  a  question  of  the  outlook  for 
radicalism  in  the  United  States.  If  one  were  to 
judge  from  the  action  of  the  country  in  1896,  it 
must  be  confessed  that  in  no  country  in  the 
modern  world  is  there  a  more  cautious  and  con- 
servative element  than  the  business  commu- 
nity of  the  United  States  ;  and  that  whichever 
way  it  turns  it  generally  decides  the  national 
election. 

A  radical,  as  distinct  from  a  liberal,  Presi- 
dent like  Mr.  Bryan  could,  of  course,  exercise  a 
considerable  control  over  legislation  on  trusts  in 
a  negative  way  by  his  veto  power  ;  that  is,  he 
could  prevent  new  favors  to  special  interests  such 
as  have  been  notorious  in  the  past.  Consequently, 
bills  intended  to  modify  or  repeal  existing  trust 
laws,  railway  legislation,  and  the  like,  could  be 
killed,  in  all  probability,  by  his  veto  (especially 
if  one  body  in  Congress  were  Democratic). 

Finally,  it  remains  to  mention  Mr.  Bryan's 
power  to  execute  the  existing  national  anti-trust 
law.  As  an  executive,  through  his  attorney- 
general,  he  might  stir  up  a  good  deal  of  trouble 
for  many  organizations.  The  Sherman  anti-tnist 
law  is  a  very  extraordinary  measure,  and  its  full 
import  may  not  yet  have  been  clearly  understood. 
It  is  not  clear  but  that  it  forbids  labor  combina- 
tions. But  without  going  into  the  details  of  a 
very  serious  measure,  it  may  be  said  in  general 
that  legal  technicalities  will,  by  offering  new 
plans  of  operation,  make  it  very  difficult  to  pre- 
vent the  continuance,  even  by  national  legisla- 
tion, of  industrial  enterprises  merely  because  they 
are  on  a  large  scale.  The  legal  fraternity  will 
find  a  way.  Eventually,  large  operations  must 
and  will  be  allowed,  provided  they  do  not  in- 
fringe on  the  rights  of  others,  large  or  small,  be 
they  producers  or  consumers. 


NEW  LIGHT  ON  THE  PROBLEM  OF  TRUSTS.* 


BY   CHARLES   R.   FLINT. 


< «  HTHE  Trust  Problem,"  by  Professor  Jenks, 

1-       is  a  valuable  addition  to  much  that  is 

being  written  on  the  great  economic  evolution 

which  is  resulting  in  the  centralization  of  industry. 

He  describes  this  movement,  which  has  pro- 
ceeded from  destructive  competition  to  *<  price 
agreements,"  and  finally  to  consolidation.  In- 
tense competition,  becoming  disastrous,  forced 
agreements  on  prices.  The  fundamental  disad- 
vantage of  such  agreements  was  that  they  were 
not  lived  up  to.  They  offered  a  premium  on  bad 
faith,  and  finally  our  lawmakers  wisely  legislated 
against  ** price  agreements."  They  were  de- 
clared as  in  restraint  of  trade — against  public 
policy.  Then  relief  through  centralizing  manu- 
facture naturally  followed.  Instead  of  a  plan 
under  which  a  reward  was  secured  by  breaking 
agreements,  an  absolute  and  permanent  identity 
of  interests  was  created,  and  it  became  in  the 
interest  of  all  to  work  for  the  common  good.  In 
place  of  an  agreement  to  put  up  prices  as  the  only 
relief  from  disastrous  competition,  plans  were  de- 
veloped to  secure  more  economic  production  and 
distribution.  Many  of  the  *' industrials,"  cer-. 
tainly  the  most  successful,  while  reserving  a 
proper  compensation  for  their  stockholders,  recog- 
nized that  their  continued  success  depended  upon 
their  giving  to  the  public  an  opportunity  to  share 
in  the  benefits  of  the  economies  thus  secured, 
thereby  increasing  the  volume  of  business,  and 
still  further  reducing  the  cost  of  production  and 
distribution. 

On  the  other  hand.  Professor  Jenks  calls  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  some  so-called  *♦  trusts," 
under  a  shortsighted  management,  take  advantage 
of  centralization  to  increase  the  prices  to  the  con- 
sumers, with  the  result  that  through  natural  laws 
conditions  arise  that  bring  about  a  war  of  prices, 
sometimes  between  giants,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
sugar  war  ;  and  the  lesson  is  taught  that  con- 
tinuous success  can  only  be  maintained  by  low 
prices  to  consumers,  large  volume  of  business, 
and  consequent  reduction  of  the  percentage  of 
general  charges  to  production  and  distribution, 
and  other  economies  which,  as  every  factory 
superintendent  appreciates,  can  be  secured  when 
the  factory  runs  full  time. 

Professor   Jenks   also    points  out   that,  while 
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through  combinations  men  are  thrown  out  of 
employment,  combinations  sustain  and  sometimes 
advance  rates  of  wages  ;  but  it  seems  to  me  that 
he  might  have  gone  farther,  to  advantage,  and 
called  attention  to  the  greater  certainty  and 
steadiness  of  employment  insured  through  dis- 
tributed markets  by  the  enormous  increase  in 
the  exports  of  manufactured  goods  made  possible 
by  more  economical  production  secured  by  cen- 
tralization. And  this  great  increase  of  the  ex- 
ports of  the  products  of  our  factories,  which 
during  the  past  two  years  of  <*  industrial "  organ- 
ization has  been  40  per  cent,  more  than  during 
the  previous  two  years,  and  ten  times  what  they 
were  in  1860,  as  against  an  increase  of  other 
exports  of  less  than  fourfold,  has  been  made 
while  the  wage- earners  have  been  living  better 
than  any  wage-earners  have  ever  before  lived  in 
the  history  of  the  world,  and  at  the  same  time 
depositing  their  surplus  earnings,  so  that  our 
savings-bank  deposits  have  reached  the  great 
sum  of  $2,300,000,000.  Through  the  combina- 
tion of  our  natural  resources  and  superiot  organ- 
ization, we  are  sending  these  enormous  exports 
to  countries  where  the  average  rates  of  wages  are 
40  per  cent,  of  what  we  are  paying  to  our 
laborers.  These  exports  will  still  further  largely 
increase  as  soon  as  there  is  a  material  reduction 
in  our  home  demand  ;  and  thousands  of  our 
laborers  who  would  otherwise  be  thrown  out  of 
work  will,  during  such  dullness  in  domestic 
trade,  find  employment  in  filling  foreign  orders. 

Professor  Jenks  makes  a  point  that  appeals  to 
every  merchant :  that,  while  the  quality  of  cer- 
tain kinds  of  merchandise  is  easily  distinguished, 
in  other  products  purchases  are  made  on  faith  in 
the  trade -marks.  Large  corporations  almost  in- 
variably recognize  that  their  most  valuable  assets 
are  their  trade- marks  ;  and,  not  being  under  the 
pressure  of  intense  competition,  instead  of  mak- 
ing inferior,  or  what  might  be  called  counterfeit 
goods,  they  adopt  the  policy  of  sustaining  and 
often  improving  the  high  quality  of  their  pi*od. 
ucts — thus  increasing,  instead  of  jeopardizing, 
their  most  valuable  asset. 

In  referring  to  Royal  Baking  Powder,  how- 
ever. Professor  Jenks  states  that  **it  may  be 
jKjrfectly  pure,  but  the  housewife  who  insists  on 
using  it  has  probably  never  tested  it  in  com- 
parison with  other  brands."  There  can  be  no 
lu'ttor  *<  proof  of  the  pu<lding  than  the  eating  of 
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it ;  '*  and  the  general  popularity  of  a  trade -mark 
results  from  the  fact  that  it  lias  been  tested  in 
comparison  with  other  brands,  and  that  it  holds 
its  position  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  has  been 
subjected  to  the  most  practical  test — viz.,  the 
test  of  the  oven.- 

Professor  Jenks  describes,  in  a  most  able  way, 
the  evils  of  overcapitalization,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  at  a  later  period  he  will  publish  an- 
other volume  giving  many  interesting  facts  on 
this  subject  that  did  not  exist  at  the  time  this 
volume  was  written.  To- day  the  advantage  of 
centralized  industry  is  generally  recognized. 
The  fact  that,  through  the  distribution  of  shares, 
the  profits  of  manufacturing  are  being  widely 
distributed  to  investors  and  tlie  employees  in 
the  different  companies  is  recognized  as  of  gen- 
eral advantage  ;  but  what  is  most  interesting 
to  the  public  is  to  have  suggestions  as  to  how 
they  can  discriminate  between  the  good  and  the 
bad.  In  the  case  of  one  *Mndustrial,"  tangible 
assets  were  purchased  for  $800,000  in  cash, 
and  those  assets  then  capitalized  for  $4,000,000 
preferred  stock  and  $4,000,000  common  stock. 
At  present  those  securities  are  selling  60  per 
cent,  below  the  price  at  which  they  were  sold  to 
the  subscribers.  The  result  is  that  there  is  a 
lack  of  confidence  in  that  particular  company, 
and  such  inflation  tends  to  lessen  confidence  in 
the  sound  *'  industrials."  There  should  be  some 
well-defined  rules  in  capitalizing  **  industrials." 
Preferred  stock  should  not  be  issued  in  excess  of 
the  actual  value  of  tangible  assets,  except  in 
cases  where  there  is  a  very  large  earning  capacity 
protected  by  patents  or  trade- marks,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Royal  Baking  Powder  and  the  Ameri- 
can Chicle  Co.  (chewing-gum). 

No  preferred  stock  should  be  offered  to^  the 
public  until  its  earning  capacity  has  been  dem- 
onstrated. In  the  case  of  the  consolidation  of 
companies  that  have  an  established  business  and  a 
demonstrated  earning  capacity,  the  placing  of 
the  securities  on  the  market  is  justifiable  ;  but 
where  the  business  is  a  new  one, — the  exploita- 
tion of  patents  and  processes, — the  stock  should 
be  locked  up  until  the  concern  has  shown  its  capa- 
city by  the  actual  earning  of  dividends.  Where 
any  other  course  is  pursued,  the  public  may  be 
deceived,  and  it  results  to  the  prejudice  of  those 
responsible  for  the  organization.  The  great  re- 
sponsibility in  connection  with  capitalizing  ''in- 
dustrials" is,  to  my  mind,  in  the  issue  of  senior 
securities.  In  the  issues  of  junior  securities, 
notice  is  given  to  tlie  public  by  the  word  "com- 
mon "  being  engraved  in  large  letters  across  the 
face  of  the  certificate  that  such  stock  is  not  an 
investment  security  ;   that  it  represents  good-will. 


But  the  responsibility  of  issuing  bonds  and  pre- 
ferred stock  is  a  most  serious  one,  because  the 
public  interests  demand  that  said  securities  be  put 
upon  a  basis  suflBciently  conservative  to  justify  in- 
vestment by  those  who  are  dependent  on  income  ; 
and  where  the  issues  of  such  senior  securities  have 
been  offered  to  the  public,  and  have  not  been 
based  upon  tangible  assets  or  protected  earning 
capacity,  to  my  mind  it  would  appear  to  be  a 
method  of  obtaining  money  under  false  pretenses. 
The  investor  has  been  very  largely  responsible 
for  unsound  capitalizations,  being  too  careless  in 
buying  shares.  Most  investors  have  the  facili- 
ties through  banks  or  bankers  of  securing  the 
opinions  of  men  of  high  character  who  are  well 
informed  in  regard  to  **  industrial  "  propositions  ; 
and  if  they  had  taken  the  trouble  to  use  such 
sources,  they  w^ould  have  been  able  to  make 
sound  investments  in  ''industrials,"  but  instead 
of  that,  they  have  been  attracted  by  the  fact  of  a 
large  number  of  shares  being  procurable  for  what 
appeared  to  be  a  comparatively  small  amount  of 
money,  and  such  carelessness  has  given  the  op- 
portunity to  those  who  have  not  been  thorough 
in  organizing  "industrials"  to  place  securities 
upon  a  purely  artificial  basis. 

The  common  stock  of  "industrials"  to-day 
occupies  the  same  relation  to  < '  industrial "  capi- 
talization that  the  common  stock  of  railroads  oc- 
•cupied  to  railroad  development.  Most  of  the 
railroads  were  constructed  for  the  amount  of  the 
original  issue  of  bonds,  and  the  common  stock 
largely  represented  prospective  value.  Time  put 
these  stocks  in  the  position  of  investment  securi- 
ties, and  in  the  case  of  the  well- organized  "in- 
dustrials" the  same  conditions  will  prevail  ;  but 
at  present,  the  public  not  feeling  able  to  dis- 
criminate, good  "industrial"  securities  are  sold 
at  a  price  that  shows  from  15  to  30  per  cent, 
earning  capacity  on  the  present  quotations,  while 
railroad  securities,  having  been  tried  by  time,  are 
selling  on  the  basis  of  from  4  to  7  per  cent. ,  and 
many  without  any  better  guaranties  for  perma- 
nency of  earnings  than  are  possessed  by  the  good 
"  industrials." 

Professor  Jenks'  work  is  by  no  means  an 
academic  treatise  ;  it  deals  with  actual  facts  and 
conditions,  not  with  mere  speculations  and  the- 
ories. The  author's  position  as  counsel  to  the 
United  States  Industrial  Commission  (the  report 
of  w^hich  is  contained  in  an  appendix  to  the  vol- 
ume) has  given  him  unusual  facilities  for  the  ac- 
quisition of  the  freshest  and  most  authentic  data. 
In  his  treatment  of  trust  legislation.  Professor 
Jenks  confines  himself  to  practical  propositions 
now  before  the  people,  and  his  book  is  an  impor- 
tant contribution  to  current  political  discussion. 


BRYAN'S   FINANCIAL   POLICY:    A  REPUBLICAN 

VIEW. 


BY  THE  HON.  GEORGE  E.  ROBERTS. 

(Director  of  the  Mint.) 


IN  what  way  would  the  election  of  Mr.  Bryan 
be  likely  to  change  the  financial  policy  of 
the  Government,  and  what  effect  would  it  prob- 
ably have  upon  the  money  markets  of  the  coun- 
try, and,  througli  them,  upon  trade  and  in- 
dustry ? 

The  present  policy  of  the  Government  is  to 
keep  all  of  our  money  at  par  with  our  gold  coin, 
to  the  end  that  the  word  **  dollar,"  wherever  it 
may  be  used,  be  it  on  paper,  silver,  or  gold,  or 
in  a  bond,  a  note,  an  insurance  policy,  a  bank 
credit,  a  price-list,  or  a  wage  agreement,  shall 
always  mean  the  same  value.  The  attitude  of 
Mr.  Bryan  towards  this  policy  is  well  known. 
He  is  opposed  to  all  efforts  to  maintain  the  gold 
standard,  holding  that  such  efforts  enhance  the 
value  of  gold,  and  make  money  too  dear. 

To  maintain  this  parity,  it  is  necessary  that 
those  who  desire  gold  sliall  be  able  to  obtain  it 
without  cost  over  paper  or  silver.  There  is  a  legiti- 
mate and  necessary  use  for  gold  in  our  relations 
with  the  world — relations  becoming  daily  more 
intimate  and  important.  Gold  is  the  only  money 
we  have  that  can  go  abroad  and  be  converted 
into  the  money  of  other  countries.  If  those  who 
require  it  cannot  obtam  it  readily  from  their 
bankers  or  from  the  Government,  they  will  bid 
a  premium  for  it ;  and  a  premium  on  gold  means 
that  the  parity  of  our  several  forms  of  money  is 
lost.  If  it  occurs  under  conditions  likely  to  be 
permanent,  it  means  that  about  one- half  the  total 
stock  of  money  in  the  country  has  become  a  com- 
modity, and  is  withdrawn  from  circulation. 

It  is  known  by  all  who  were  familiar  with  the 
situation  that  the  Government  was  very  close  to 
a  suspension  of  gold  payments  during  the  last 
administration  of  President  Cleveland,  and  that 
the  crisis  was  only  tided  over  by  the  bond  sales. 
Such  was  the  public  alarm  and  sense  of  insecurity 
that  gold  was  generally  hoarded,  money-lend- 
ing practically  ceased,  enterprise  was  suspended, 
and  all  business  operations  were  contracted  to 
the  narrowest  scope.  The  country  had  an  abun- 
dance of  money,  but  tlie  danger  of  a  premium  on 
gold  made  nearly  one-half  of  its  stock  unavail- 
able for  use. 

Tiiere  was  entire  confidence  in  President  Cleve- 
land   at    that   time.      Nobody  doubted    that,   so 


long  as  he  was  President,  gold  payments  would 
be  maintained.  Secretary  Carlisle  found  author- 
ity to  do  what  the  new  monetary  act  directs  the 
secretary  of  the  treasury  to  do ;  namely,  re- 
plenish the  gold  reserve  by  the  sale  of  bonds. 
But  public  conlldence  was  not  maintained,  as 
everybody  knew  that  the  protection  given  by  a 
friendly  administration  might  be  wanting  after 
the  Presidential  election.  The  bond  sales  were 
unpopular,  and  were  decried  by  Mr.  Bryan  and 
his  followers  as  a  regular,  necessary,  and  inevi- 
table accompaniment  of  the  gold  standard.  The 
greater  the  probability  of  Mr.  Bryan's  success, 
the  greater  was  the  pressure  for  the  only  kind  of 
money  he  could  not  depreciate,  the  greater  the 
necessity  for  bond  sales,  the  greater  the  paralysis 
in  financial  circles  ;  and  all  of  these  conditions 
were  seized  upon  by  him  and  made  capital  for  his 
campaign.  This  experience  demonstrated  that  it 
is  unfortunate  to  be  obliged  to  resort  to  bond  is- 
sues to  maintain  the  gold  standard.  It  is  an 
emergency  defense,  uncalled  for  unless  the  credit 
of  the  Government  is  under  strain,  and  then  so 
subject  to  misrepresentation  as  to  be  perilous  to 
its  own  cause. 

We  have  seen  that  while  protected  by  the 
Cleveland  administration  as  effectually  as  it 
could  be  under  any  gold- standard  law,  the 
country  suffered  from  apprehension  of  what  was 
threatened.  If  Mr.  Bryan  should  be  elected 
now,  would  there,  or  would  there  not,  be  ground 
for  apprehension  as  to  what  might  follow  ? 

The  gold-standard  law  received  11  Democratic 
votes  in  the  House.  There  is  greater  proba- 
bility that  the  next  House  will  be  Democratic 
than  that  Mr.  Bryan  will  be  elected  ;  and,  if  the 
latter  event  occurs,  it  may  be  accepted  as  certain 
that  the  House  will  be  Democratic  by  a  much 
larger  majority  than  11.  The  free-silver  ele- 
ment will  organize  the  House,  elect  the  Speaker, 
and  control  legislation. 

In  the  Senate  there  are  now  54  votes  to  sus- 
tain the  gold- standard  law,  counting  one  in  the 
Pennsylvania  vacancy.  But  the  two  Democrats 
who  voted  for  it,  Lindsay  and  Caffery,  will  l)e 
replaced  on  March  4  next  by  free- silver  Senators 
already  elected.  Seven  Republican  Senators 
who  voted  for  it  are  likely  to  lose  their  seats  at 
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the  same  time,  if  the  sentiment  of  the  country  is 
such  as  to  elect  Mr.  Bryan.  They  are  Baker,  of 
Kansas  ;  Carter,  of  Montana  ;  Elkins,  of  West 
Virginia ;  Shoup,  of  Idaho  ;  Thurston,  of  Ne- 
braska ;  Warren,  of  Wyoming ;  and  Wolcott, 
of  Colorado.  If  Mr.  Brvan  is  elected,  he  will 
almost  certainly  carry  all  of  these  States  ;  and  if 
he  carries  them,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  they 
will  elect  free-silver  Senators.  Nine  votes  de- 
ducted from  the  sound -money  strength  leaves 
the  Senate  a  tie,  with  a  free-silver  Vice-President 
in  the  chair. 

It  is  apparent,  from  the  foregoing,  that  if  Mr. 
Bryan  is  elected  there  will  be  no  safe  and  relia- 
ble majority  against  him  in  either  branch  of 
Congress.  It  is  impossible  for  any  man  to  give 
his  influence  to  the  election  of  Mr.  Bryan  with- 
out aiding  him  to  control  in  Congress.  A  few 
sound- money  Democrats  in  either  body  will  not 
suffice  to  relieve  the  country  from  anxiety. 
Against  them  will  be  their  party's  platform,  the 
tremendous  weight  of  party  pressure,  the  organi- 
zation in  both  houses,  and  finallv  the  influence 
and  disciplinary  powers  of  the  President.  A 
signal  example  of  what  the  latter  can  accom- 
plish was  given  when  the  purchasing  clause  of 
the  Sherman  Act  was  repealed,  and  a  striking 
demonstration  of  how  Mr.  Bryan  would  use 
those  powers  was  afforded  by  his  attitude  toward 
the  Kansas  City  Convention. 

By  his  election  the  free- silver  heresy  would  be 
revived,  and  with  new  prestige  and  strength 
become  an  acute  issue.  From  the  hour  that  the 
result  was  known,  there  would  be  apprehension 
as  to  the  attitude  of  Congress  and  speculation  as 
to  how  long  it  would  hold  out  against  his  will. 
There  would  be  no  relief  from  apprehension 
while  Mr.  Bryan  was  President ;  for,  if  the  Con- 
gress elected  with  him  should  be  blocked  by  a 
few  resolute  men,  there  would  be  the  chance 
that  the  next  one  would  be  more  pliant.  The 
influence  of  this  uncertainty  and  suspense  upon 
the  business  community  would  be  depressing. 
It  would  give  a  chill  to  confidence  and  a  check 
to  enterprise.  Capital  would  again  look  for 
safety  rather  than  for  employment.  The  in- 
ducement to  hoard  gold  would  be  the  same  as  in 
1895  and  1896,  and  the  same  influences  would 
be  operative  that  caused  the  heavy  gold  exports 
of  that  alarming  period. 

Then  would  come  a  test  of  the  new  gold- 
standard  law,  and  it  would  be  a  test  under  most 
unfavorable  conditions.  The  normal  strain  upon 
its  provisions  can  be  caknilated  ;  but  when  the 
movement  of  gold  is  no  longer  controlled  by  the 
ordinary  considerations  of  profit,  it  is  impossible 
to  forecast  what  the  pressure  may  be.  It  is  fair 
to  presume  that  President  liryan  wouM  obey  the 


mandatory  provisions  of  the  law,  and  redeem 
United  States  notes  and  Treasury  notes  in  gold 
coin.  Under  ordinary  conditions,  these  drafts 
on  the  gold  reserve  are  met  by  transferring  from 
the  general  fund  gold  received  in  the  current 
revenues  ;  but  experience  has  shown  that  when- 
ever apprehension  arises  that  the  Government 
may  cease  to  pay  gold,  it  ceases  to  get  gold  in 
the  current  revenues.  The  administration  would 
doubtless  pay  silver  freely  to  all  creditors  of  the 
Government  where  not  required  to  pay  in  gold, 
and  it  is  not  likely  that  the  Treasury  would  re- 
ceive any  gold  except  by  purchase.  The  reserve 
would,  theretore,  have  to  be  replenished  by  the 
sale  of  gold  bonds.  This  act  would  be  a  dis- 
tasteful one  for  the  President  to  perform,  and 
would  not  unlikely  be  accompanied  by  a  protest 
against  the  law,  which  would  be  discredited  and 
weakened  by  his  influence.  If  he  could  use  bond 
sales  to  create  opposition  to  the  gold  standard  in 
1890,  his  position  as  President  would  enable  him 
to  make  his  protest  more  effective  ;  and  repeated 
bond  issues  under  such  conditions,  with  Con- 
gress in  an  uncertain  attitude,  could  not  fail  to 
increase  the  general  alarm.  It  might  become 
impracticable  to  sell  a  3-per-cent.  bond  at  par, 
as  required  by  the  statute.  No  European  gov- 
ernment has  vet  attempted  to  do  it.  The  re- 
cently  announced  loan  by  the  imperial  govern- 
ment of  Germany  pays  4  per  cent. 

With  distrust  of  the  future  prevalent,  business 
slackening,  money  redundant,  and  a  persistent 
movement  of  gold  out  of  the  country.  Govern- 
ment paper  redeemable  in  gold  might  become  as 
scarce  in  circulation  as  gold  itself.  In  that  case 
the  gold  reserve  would  become  ineffective,  be- 
cause beyond  reach.  The  common  circulating 
medium  would  be  silver  certificates,  which  are 
inconvertible;  and,  if  gold  did  not  actually  reach 
a  quotable  premium,  it  would  be  out  of  use,  and 
we  should  have  all  the  evil  effects  of  contraction. 

The  most  unsatisfactory  feature  of  our  mone- 
tary system  is  the  great  volume  of  overvalued 
silver  not  convertible  into  gold.  It  is  admit- 
tedly contrary  to  the  principles  of  sound  finance 
to  have  a  large  proportion  of  the  full  legal-tender 
currency  not  convertible  into  the  standard  money. 
It  is  said  that  the  Republican  party,  having  con- 
trol of  both  houses,  should  have  rei^iedied  this 
weakness  by  making  silver  dollars  and  notes  ex- 
changeable at  the  Treasury  for  gold.  But  no 
party  can  control,  in  all  respects,  the  individual 
action  of  its  members.  The  gold -standard  bill 
as  passed  is  a  valuable  measure.  It  greatly  im- 
proves our  financial  status.  The  Senators  from 
the  silver-milling  States  who  furnished  the  votes 
to  pass  it  took  their  political  lives  in  their  hands 
when  they  did  so.      They  were  ahead  of  public 
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sentiment  in  their  States  at  that  time.  They 
went  as  far  as  they  felt  justified,  under  their 
responsibility  to  their  constituents,  in  going. 

The  weakness  named  is  one  that  time  will  cure  ; 
for,  with  the  growth  of  the  country,  the  propor- 
tion of  silver  in  the  total  supply  of  money  will 
decline,  and  the  entire  stock  of  silver  and  paper 
based  on  it,  with  the  latter  reduced  to  small  notes, 
will  be  widely  distributed  and  wholly  employed  in 
the  retail  trade.  Wlien  that  time  comes  there  will 
be  a  practical  obstacle  to  its  use  as  a  medium  for 
large  payments,  and  the  pro})lem  of  converting 
it  into  gold  will  have  disappeared.  The  framers 
of  the  law,    restricted  by  limitations  of  which 


\ 


their  critics  know  nothing,  counted  on  this  cer- 
tainty to  complete  their  work.  Whatever  criti- 
cisms of  this  character  are  made,  they  ought  not 
to  be  offered  in  the  interest  of  a  party  which  had 
but  two  votes  in  the  Senate  for  any  gold-stanelard 
measure,  and  which  has  since  disowned  and  re- 
jected the  men  who  cast  those. 

In  conclusion  :  There  is  no  safety  to  the  gold- 
standard  except  by  keeping  its  enemies  from 
power.  The  elevation  of  so  conspicuous  and' 
extreme  an  opponent  as  Mr.  Bryan  to  a  position 
of  such  preeminent  importance  and  vast  influ- 
ence as  the  Presidency  would  be  to  throw  away 
all  that  has  been  achieved  in  former  victories. 


BRYAN'S   FINANCIAL   POLICY:   A   DEMOCRATIC 

VIEW. 


BY  CHARLES  B.  SPAHR. 


IN  reply  to  the  question,  ''  What  could  Mr. 
Bryan  do  about  the  financial  policy  of  the 
(Government,  if  he  were  elected  President?"  I 
would  say  that,  during  the  first  two  years,  he 
could  maintain  the  existing  status  of  our  gold, 
silver,  and  paper  currency  ;  and  tliat,  during 
the  next  two  years,  if  his  party  could  carry  the 
intervening  Congressional  election  on  the  financial 
issue,  he  could  restore  silver  to  the  currency 
upon  terms  which  would  insure  its  continued 
parity  with  gold. 

The  attempt  of  Secretary  Gage  to  alarm  the 
country  lest  Mr.  Bryan,  in  spite  of  a  hostile 
Senate,  should  put  the  country  ''on  a  silver 
basis  "  by  paying  out  silver  to  redeem  bonds  and 
notes  still  payable  therein,  is  as  farcical  a  buga- 
boo as  party  exigencies  have  ever  put  forward. 
In  the  first  place,  as  the  Springfield  Repnhlican 
has  pointed  out,  Mr.  Gage  himself  has  been  pay- 
ing out  silver  and  silver  certificates  to  as  great  an 
<\xtent  as  was  easily  possible.  Of  the  sB->00, 000, 000 
of  silver  currency  in  the  country,  less  than  3  per 
cent,  is  in  the  treasurv.  Ther^is  now  the  '*  circuit 
of  silver  out  of  the  treasury  into  the  hands  of  the 
[)eQple,  from  tlie  people  into  the  banks,  from  the 
banks  into  tlie  custom-house,  and  into  the  hands 
of  collectors  of  internal  revenue,"  which  the 
secretary  looks  forward  to  with  so  much  trepida- 
tion. If  this,  as  lie  says,  will  put  us  on  a  '-silver 
basis,*'  we  are  now  on  a  '*  silver  basis."  No 
secretary  could  pay  out  his  silver  receipts  any 
faster  than  Mr.  Gage  has  done,  and  he  can 
hardly  alarm  the  country  by  predicting  that 
Mr.  Bryan's  secretary  will  continue  to  do  just 
what  he  has  done  from  the  beginning. 


So  long  as  the  United  States  Senate  remains 
hostile  to  the  increased  use  of  silver  as  money,  a 
Democratic  President  could  not  possibly  increase 
its  use  as  money.  All  that  he  could  do  would 
be  to  maintain  the  existing  status.  This,  how- 
ever, is  a  matter  of  importance.  The  gold- 
standard  act  passed  by  the  last  Congress  does 
not,  in  so  many  words,  make  our  silver  dollars 
and  silver  certificates  redeemable  in  gold  on  de- 
mand ;  but  it  contains  a  clause  which  might  be 
construed  to  authorize  such  redemption.  Prior 
to  1893  there  was  never  in  any  statute  any 
shadow  of  authorization  for  the  redemption  of 
silver  currency  in  gold.  In  that  year,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  question  whether  the  silver  (issued 
under  the  Bland- Allison  Act)  had  ever  been  re- 
deemed in  gold  in  order  to  keep  it  at  par  with 
gold,  the  writer  received,  through  Senator  Sher- 
man, the  following  letter  from  the  Treasury  De- 
partment : 

The  treasury  does  not  pay  gold  for  standard  silver 
doUars  or  silver  certificates  issued  under  the  Bland-Alli- 
son act.  Silver  certificates  issued  under  that  act  are 
redeemable  only  in  standard  silver  dollars,  or  other  sil- 
ver certificates. 

(Signed)  J.  K.  Meline, 

Assistant  Treasurer,  U.  S. 

If  Mr.  Bryan  were  elected  President,  his  secre- 
tary of  the  treasury  would  undoubtedly  continue 
to  treat  the  silver  dollars  and  silver  certificates  as 
they  were  treated  by  secretaries  of  the  treasury 
under  Presidents  Hayes,  Garfield,  Arthur,  Cleve- 
land, and  Harrison.  He  would  not  redeem  them 
in  gold,  unless  the  Republican  Congress  during 
the  next  session  should  require  hiin  to  do  so ; 
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but  liis  preservation  of  the  silver  currency  upon 
the  same  basis  on  which  it  was  issued  and  re- 
mained at  par  for  fifteen  years  would  not  threaten 
the  slightest  depreciation.  Mr.  Bryan's  policy 
would  not  deviate  from  tliat  pursued  by  any  of 
Secretary  Gage's  predecessors,  and  would  only 
deviate  fro.m  that  which  Secretary  Gage  himself 
proposes  in  case  he  intends  to  redeem  silver  in 
gold  on  demand,  and  thus  turn  our  |;500, 000. 000 
of  silver  into  an  ''endless  chain  "  to  draw  gold 
from  the  treasurv  and  force  the  issue  of  bonds. 
If  Secretary  Gage  does  propose  to  do  this, 
frankness  requires  that  he  should  so  state  to  the 
country. 

So  far  as  the  next  Congress  is  concerned,  the 
only  peril  to  the  existing  status  of  our  currency 
lies  in  the  desire  of  certain  powerful  supporters 
of  Mr.  McKinley  to  complete  the  retirement  of 
greenbacks  and  begin  the  retirement  of  silver. 
Two  years  hence,  however,  a  new  Congress 
will  again  be  elected,  and  new  Senators  will  be 
chosen  in  doubtful  States  now  represented  by 
Republicans.  A  change  in  the  political  complex- 
ion of  the  Senate,  therefore,  is  then  possible  ; 
and  while  the  Democratic  Senators  who  may  be 
chosen  from  the  more  Eastern  States  will  prob- 
ably be  conservative  upon  the  silver  question, 
Mr.  Bryan  may  hope,  daring  the  last  half  of  his 
term,  to  sign  constructive  acts  to  restore  silver  to 
its  old  place  in  the  currency.  The  fact  that  the 
passage  of  a  free-coinage  bill  pure  and  simple 
is  hardly  to  be  hoped  for  does  not  in  any  respect 
negative  the  possibility  of  restoring  bimetallism. 
Conservative  bimetallists  have  again  and  again 
recommended,  as  an  initial  measure,  the  unlimit- 
ed coinage  of  silver  purchased  at  its  market  value. 
This  insures  to  monometallists  that  a  gold  dollar's 
worth  of  silver  bullion  shall  be  back  of  every  sil- 
ver dollar  issued  ;  it  insures  to  bimetallists  that 
ail  the  silver  not  used  in  the  arts  or  shipped  to 
the  Orient  shall  again  be  added  to  the  currency. 
In  1890,  Secretary  Windom  recommended  legis- 
lation of  this  sort,  and  the  immediate  effect  of  the 
Sherman  act,  passed  in  July  of  that  year,  proved 
that  but  for  the  restriction  placed  upon  the  pur- 
chases of  silver  its  old  value  would  at  once  have 
been  restored.  The  value  of  silver  bullion  the 
year  before  had  been  down  to  92  cents  an  ounce. 
Tlie  Sherman  act  increased  the  Government's 
purchases  of  silver  only  $2, 500,000  a  month.  Yet 
this  increase  raised  the  price  of  silver  bullion  all 
over  the  world  to  $1.1G  an  ounce — or,  to  within 
10  per  cent,  of  the  old  ratio  of  16  to  1. 

To-day,  the  quantity  of  gold  produced  is  rela- 
tively far  greater  than  in  1890,  and  the  price  of 
silver  would  be  relatively  higher  if  the  currency 
demand  for  the  two  metals  had  remained  the 
same.     To-day,  therefore,  the  passage  of  an  act 


for  the  unrestricted  coinage  of  silver  to  be  pur- 
chased at  a  market  value  not  exceeding  its  coin 
value  would  restore  the  old  ratio  as  surely  as  the 
value  of  silver  bullion  is  governed  by  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand.  A  bill  framed  in  this  way 
was  supported  by  all  the  bimetallists  in  the 
Senate  in  1894,  but  was  defeated  by  those  who 
maintained  that  the  increase  of  the  currency 
would  be  an  evil  to  both  capitalists  and  laborers. 
To-day,  when  President  McKinley  is  boasting 
that  the  increase  of  our  currency  from  $1,500,- 
000,000  to  $2,000,000,000  in  four  years  has 
been  accompanied  by  increased  business  at  in- 
creased prices,  there  are  relatively  few  who  look 
upon  the  increase  of  the  currency  as  an  evil  to 
the  producing  classes.  Mr.  Bryan,  therefore, 
might  easily  bring  the  conservative  members  of 
his  party  to  support  a  measure  which  without 
imperiling  the  continued  parity  of  gold  and  silver 
coin  would  restore  silver  to  its  old  place  in  the 
currency. 

If  legislation  of  this  sort  failed  to  restore  silver 
bullion  to  the  value  it  held  for  generations,  un- 
til adverse  legislation  took  away  the  currency  de- 
mand for  it,  then  the  bimetallists  in  Congress 
would  change  the  ratio.  The  ratio  at  which  the 
free  coinage  of  both  metals  shall  be  resumed  is 
not  the  essential  part  of  the  measure.  Bimetal- 
lists believe  in  the  old  ratio,  because  we  believe 
that  legislation  should  restore  to  silver  the  value 
which  legislation  has  destroyed,  and  because  we 
know  that  the  adoption  of  any  higher  ratio  would 
necessitate  the  recoinage  of  all  existing  silver 
coins  and  proportionately  lessen  the  amount  of 
silver  to  be  added  to  the  currency  in  the  future. 
But  if  the  currencv  demands  of  the  United  States 
failed  to  restore  silver  bullion  to  its  coin  value, 
the  bimetallists  in  Congress  would  accept  the 
ratio  which  the  equal  treatment  of  both  metals 
established.  Not  one  bimetallist  in  five  wishes 
a  silver  currency  that  will  not,  in  all  ordinary 
transactions,  be  at  par  with  gold  ;  and  it  is  folly 
to  fear  that  bimetallist  Congressmen  will  force 
upon  the  country  what  their  own  constituents  do 
not  want. 

All  this,  however,  belongs  to  the  campaign 
two  years  hence,  when  the  future  currency  policy 
must  be  decided.  Prior  to  that  time  the  amcTunt 
of  silver  currency  cannot  be  increased.  By 
that  time  the  issue  of  imperialism  must  be  dis- 
posed of,  for  unless  Mr.  Bryan  meanwhile  brings 
to  an  end  the  present  war  against  the  right  of 
our  recent  allies  to  the  government  of  their 
choice,  the  chagrin  of  his  supporters  would  make 
the  defeat  of  his  party  inevitable.  The  men 
who  are  now  united  against  imperialism  may  as 
safely  divide  in  1902  as  those  who  are  divided 
upon  the  currency  may  safely  unite  now. 


DOES  JAMAICA  CONTAIN   A   LESSON    IN 

COLONIAL  GOVERNMENT? 


BY  JULIUS  MORITZEN. 


WHATEVER  text-book  the  United  States 
may  consult  in  the  matter  of  colonial  in- 
formation applicable  to  Porto  Rico  and  the  Phil- 
ippines, as  it  concerns  the  new  possession  in  the 
West  Indies,  the  history  of  Jamaica  should  not 
be  passed  by  as  valueless.  True,  the  British  col- 
ony in  the  Caribbean  Sea  does  not  furnish  a  rec- 
ord worthy  of  emulation.  Few  islands  in  the 
world  have  done  more  to  shake  one's  confidence  in 
colonial  prosperity.  But  it  is  exactly  because  of 
what  has  happened  in  Jamaica,  during  the  past 
ninety- five  years,  that  a  lesson  may  be  learned 
for  others  to  profit  by.  Since  that  early  period, 
changes  have  been  wrought  for  better  or  for 
worse  such  as  but  needed  the  Spanish -American 
War  to  add  one  more  phase  to  the  already  suf- 
ficiently complex  situation. 

There  is  not  the  least  doubt  that  the  result  of 
the  war  with  Spain  is  responsible  for  the  awaken- 
ing of  such  of  the  West  Indies  as  still  fly  the  flags 
of  foreign  nations.  Suddenly  these  colonies  have 
become  possessed  of  a  certain  insular  importance. 
Take,  as  an  instance,  the  Danish  West  Indies. 
While  it  is  argued  that,  since  the  United  States 
now  owns  the  finest  harbor  in  the  Antilles,  there 
is  need  no  longer  of  St.  Thomas  as  a  possible 
coaling-station,  still  it  must  not  be  supposed  that 
Denmark  holds  her  property  in  less  esteem.  Be- 
cause the  sum  recently  mentioned  as  a  possible 
selling-price  is  less  by  far  than  that  of  thirty-four 
years  ago,  yet  the  Danes  will  know  how  to  drive  a 
proper  bargain  when  the  real  time  to  sell  arrives. 
However,  there  is  every  indication  that  the  Dan- 
ish Government  is  of  the  opinion  that  what  the 
islands  are  worth  to  others  they  are  worth  to 
Denmark  ;  and  a  fresh  attempt  is  about  to  be 
made  to  redeem  the  Danish  West  Indies  from 
their  unprofitable  past  and  their  present  stagna- 
tion. Should  the  experiment  succeed,  the  prox- 
imity of  St.  Thomas  to  Porto  Rico  will  prove  to 
Ije  the  chief  factor  of  transformation. 

There  is  high  speculation  in  Jamaica  as  to  the 
future  government  of  the  Cubans.  In  a  meas- 
ure, the  largest  colony  of  the  British  Empire  in 
the  West  Indies  is  now  much  nearer  to  the 
United  States  than  before  the  evacuation,  by  the 
Spanish  troops,  of  Cuban  soil.  If  a  consider- 
able faction  in  Jamaica  had  the  say,  Cuba  would 
never  be  handed  over  to  its  people  for  self-gov- 


ernment. Anglo-Saxon  blood  in  control  is  just 
what  this  faction  would  wish  for.  But  ask  the 
average  Jamaican  his  opinion  anent  the  annexa- 
tion of  Jamaica  to  the  United  States,  and  the  reply 
would  please  the  patriotic  citizen  of  whatever 
nation. 

Jamaica  has  no  desire  for  annexation  to  the 
United  States.  Whatever  may  have  been  former 
attempts  in  that  direction,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
island  are  to-day  as  British  as  those  of  Great 
Britain.  In  spite  of  the  present  deplorable  finan- 
cial condition  ;  in  the  face  of  the  disaffection 
due  to  excessive  taxation,  although  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  have  refused  to  legislate 
with  the  members  appointed  by  the  Crown, 
Jamaicans  do  not  look  to  annexation  as  their  ulti- 
mate salvation.  As  in  the  case  of  the  Danish 
West  Indies,  though  in  a  different  sense,  the 
remedy  is  now  looked  for  from  within.  And 
again  it  is  the  advent  of  the  United  States  in  the 
West  Indies  that  furnishes  the  basis  for  stimula- 
tion. 

Capital  is  the  present  cry  emanating  from  Ja- 
maica. It  was  American  capital  and  American 
brains  which,  during  the  past  ten  years,  partly 
redeemed  the  island  to  itself.  From  the  gov- 
ernor down  to  the  lowest- caste  coolie,  all  have 
praise  for  what  the  Americans  have  done.  But 
will  the  investment  of  United  States  capital  con- 
tinue ?  Such  is  the  burning  question  of  the 
hour.  Can  the  people  of  Jamaica  keep  on  de- 
pending on  Americans  as  their  exploiters,  or  will 
they  at  last  be  forced  to  lend  a  hand  themselves  ? 
All  indications  point  in  the  direction  that,  with 
the  fertile  soil  of  Cuba  nearer  the  United  States, 
a  great  trade  is  to  spring  up  between  this  island 
and  the  mainland.  Then,  Porto  Rico  likewise 
produces  the  identical  staples  with  Jamaica.  Be- 
fore long  shipments  of  fruit  from  Cuba  and  Porto 
Rico  will  prove  these  islands  to  be  rivals  of  con- 
sequence to  the  British  colony  which  has  long 
held  the  monopoly. 

There  is  awaiting,  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  the  ratification  of  a  treaty  of  reciprocity 
with  Jamaica.  But  the  opinion  is  now  prevalent 
in  the  island  that  this  treaty  is  as  good  as  shelved. 
The  map  of  the  West  Indies  has  undergone  con- 
siderable changes  since  the  agitation  for  a  reci- 
procity treaty  firet  began.     And  since  Porto  Rico 
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United  : 


V  American  territ-irv 


doi 


inatioii.   tlio 


:  every  rea- 
son 1(1  tinderstaml  wliy  tlie  cliauce  for  the  treaty 
to  l>econ)e  operative  is  dimiiiislied.  Jamaica, 
tlierefore,  finds  Iierself  in  a  decidedly  peculiar 
position.  The  island  wants  American  goods,  and 
in  return  for  a  reduction  iudiitii^  asks  the  United 
States  to  reduce  the  custom-duty  on  fruits.  .\8 
long  as  Spain  Iield  possession  of  Culia  and  Porto 
Rico  Hud  failed  to  develop  the  resources  of  tiiofii* 
islands,  such  an  arrangement  with  Jainaica  mi^ht 
have  been  useftil.  The  lurijideut  condition  of 
the  Spanish  colonies,  furthfrmore.  did  not  invite 
American  investment.  ISut  with  the  Spanisli- 
.American  War  all  this  has  changed.  .\nd  witli 
every  American  iloUar  that  now  si'eks  invest- 
ment in  Cuba,  tliis  island  looms  up  a  more  for- 
midable rival  to  tlio  Itritisli  colony.  It  is  this 
the  Jamaicans  have  at  last  comt',  to  realize.  How 
it  is  proposed  to  meet  the  new  conditions  will  be 
shown  directly. 

For  the  purpose  of  gaining  information  anent 
the  state  of  atlairs  in  the  West  Indies  since  the 
war-with  Spain,  the  present  writer  recently  spent 
two  months  in  Jamaica.  Willi  Cuba  and  I'orto 
Kico  already  treated  of  exhaustively,  there  was 
wanting  an  estimate  as  to  tlie  conditions  now 
prevailing  to  the  south  of  thef^e  islands.  Most 
assuredly  the  result  of  the  investigations  comes 
as  a  series  of  conHictiiig  piclnivs.  The  marvel- 
ous possibilities  of  the  soil,  the  political  im- 
broglio, the  commercial  anxieties  and  antici|>a- 
lioiis,  the  general  unrest  of  the  people,  com- 
bined in  a  manner  which  made  the  task  far  from 
being  an  easy  one. 

To  begin  with,  the  poverty  of  Jiimaica,  it  is 
claimed,  is  due  to  excessive  taxation.  ( )f  course, 
in  his  interview  with  the  present  writer,  bis  Kx- 
cellency,  Sir  Augustus  Hemming.  llni  governor 
of  Jamaica,  avoided  as  much  as  possible  any 
reference  to  (Hiliticai  conditions  ami  ihose  con- 
cerning colonial  government.  ISut  tlie  views 
held  by  other  prominent  men  of  the  ishnid.  in- 
cluding the  leading  electral  meinbei-s  of  (he  Leg- 
islative Council,  w<mld  seem  to  indicate  thai  tlie 
blame  for  the  present  unsatisfactory  condition 
ixistswith  the  home  government.  .And  the  Trans- 
vaal is  not  the  on!y.«]iot  on  earth  where  the  mime 
of  Joseyh  Chamberlain  is  unbeloved.  The  colo- 
nial secretary  of  the  ISritisb  empire  is  the  mov- 
ing spirit  behind  the  visible  government  of 
Jamaica.  Whatever  is  done  there  is  due  lo  his 
decisive  action. 

Before  treating  of  the  political  phases,  it  is 
advisable  to  first  see  what  .\meric.ins  are  doing 
in  Jamaica.  Since  to  them  is  due  the  partly 
rejuvenated  condition  of  the  island,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  follow  them  liack  some  twenly-five  years  ; 


and  this  is  the  moi-e  significant  aa  the  very 
men  who  then  entered  the  field  here  are  now 
engaging  in  similar  pursuits  in  Cuba.  The 
$1,111)11,1100  sugar-plant  under  erection  in  (~ul)a 
is  in  charge  of  the  American  who  made  possible 
the  immense  fruit  trade  of  Jamaica. 

Tlie  XJniteil  Fruit  Company  is  the  largest  cor- 
poration in  the  world  devoting  itself  to  the  culti- 
vation of  tropical  fruits,  exjKirling  the  luiidiict. 


and  acting  as  its  own  distributer  in  the  United 
States.  What  was  formerly  (lie  Boston  Fniit 
Company  uniti-d  with  ii  iLumlwr  of  similar  con- 
cerns, also  doing  business  in  Central  and  South 
America,  with  the  United  States  as  the  common 
miirkct.  At  the  heail  of  the  Boston  company 
stolid  Captain  L.  II.  Ilaker.  and  lo  him  is  due 
the  ci-i'dit  iif  being  jiioneer  in  tin;  export  and 
import  of  tropica!  fruits.  With  a  capital  of 
more  limn  *i'iO,{)(lii,iM)i)  iiivcsii-d  in  the  business, 
the  United  Kruit  Company  cov.-rs  the  field  in- 
cluding South  and  Central  America  and  Jamaica. 
Since  Janniica  was  the  place  fir.-^l  discovered  aa 
available  for  i'xport  of  fruits  on  a  large  scale,  it 
may  be  gue.xsed  that  liere  can  !«■  learned  much 
of  interest  in  thai  direciion.  When  the  variuus 
companies  consolidati'd,  Captain  Baker  preferred 
to  lake  charge  of  the  JaiTiaica  division;  and  it 
is  tlirough  the  courtesy  of  Captain   Baker  that 
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A  short  akeCcli  of  Captain  L.  D.  Baker  is  essen- 
tial tjefore  proceeding.  Born  on  Cape  Coil,  he 
went  X.O  se»  at  an  early  age.  Engaging  in  tlie 
."^iiulii  American  coastwise  trade,  he  soon  became 
convinced  that  there  was  money  in  the  exporta- 
tion of  tropical  fruits.  In  command  of  liis 
schoimer,  the  young  seaman  realized  that  it  was 
inijiossible  lo  conduct  the  business  prolilably 
wIr-u  liandling  other  cargo  besides  the  j>erishable 
OTIC.  It  was  evident  that  fruit  had  to  be  loaded 
with  the  utmost  (;xi>edi(>ncv,  shipped  to  its  des- 
tiriaiioti  with  all  the  haste'of  wind  and  weather, 
ami  dislribiited  without  wu!;le  of  tinie.  Captain 
llaker  was  willing  to  try  the  exponment.  Almost 
lioMi  the  first  the  Venturis  proved  a  success. 
Before  long  steamers  supplanted  the  uncertain 
sailing  vessolti,  and  from  its  small  l>i-ginniiig  of 
twenty-live  ycai-s  ago  the  pi-onicter  of  the  eiiter- 
pris.;  and  those  who  ai^sociated   t)iems<-lvt's  with 

tions  rliat  the  entire  island  of  Jamaica  alnuist  is 
dejK'uding  fur  its  sustenance 


of  tile  L'n 


.    Kri: 
a  to  the 


iiipa; 


lid  I 


ed  Slates. 

•  aplaiii  Baker  had  just  returned  from  atrip 
to  I'uba  when  the  writer  sougbt  hiui  out  in  Port 
Anicinio.  wliieh  is  tlie  jirincipal  shipping- place  ot 
the  norihern  coast.  Krotn  here  sixjcial  fruit- 
slcaniei's  leave  almost  daily  for  the  United  States, 
and  Tort  Antonio  is  the  lieaiiqiiaiters  of  the 
I'nii.'d  Fruit  Company  in  ihe  island. 

"  I  am  very  much  inipre.sM>d  with  the  possi- 
biliiies  of  Cuba,"  Captain  Baker  %aid,  ignoring 
for  the  moment  a  question  per:iiient  to  Jamaica. 
■•The  sugar-plant  now  in  course  of  erection 
I'niudi^es  to  be  ot  great  impori.ance.     yes,  1  have 


no  hesitancy  in  saying  that  we  are  going  into 
business  over  in  Cuba.  Ttie  field  there  is  a 
pronusing  one  ;  and  then,  the  United  States  mar- 
ket is  so  much  nearer  than  from  Jamaica.  As 
for  Cuba  becoming  a  formidable  rival  to  Jamaica, 
it  18  vet  too  soon 
to  tell  for  a 
inty.      In 


so  far  as  sugar 
is  concerned,  I 
am  of '.tlie  opin- 
ion tit  at  this 
island  has  seen 
its  best  days 
long  ago.  And 
any  attempt  to 
restore  the  su- 


gar 


udm 


fraught 
difficuliv. 
all  kno^ 


lllje 


cane-sugar  iai-iaw  l.  u  bakek 

time       But     in  '''^'"'  P'""''" '"  ""*  trop'ol  'I'uit 

order     for , the 

buBiness  to  pay  now,   it  is  necessary  to  obtain 
large  tracts  of  land,  with  great  central  factories  to 
handle  the  product  of  tlie  fielil.      As  for  raising 
bananas  and  cocoa-nuts,  the  siiinller  holdings  an- 
swer the  i>ur[Mise  well  enough  ;  for  there  is  noth- 
ing to  stand  between  the  cutting  down  of  the 
fruit  and  bringing  it  to  tlie  shipper.      But  cane 
needs  consiilerable  attention.     1  doid)t  very  much 
that  even   concerted   action 
in  this  island  will  ever  make 
the    sugar   industry    of  Ja- 
maica a  factor  in   its  reju- 
venation.     Th  ere    is    an 


futui 


foi 


raismg 


iugar. 


1  Cuba  :  and  whil 
nve.sling   consider- 


pect  lo    be    well    repaid    in 

"It  is  largely  owing  to 
the  antiquated  machinery  on 
the  former  sugar  plantations 
that  cane-sugar  has  lieen  left 
so  far  Itehind  the  beet  prod- 
uct. If  the  same  high-class 
machinery  had  Ijeen  installed 
111!  the  cane-sugar  planlatior 


.ugarfact 


:ogm 


I  (he  beet- 
cane  would 
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Btill  be  a  factor  of  importance.  Of  course,  tbe 
bounty  given  by  foreign  conntrios  lias  enabled 
the  beet  to  gain  a  considerable  hold." 

The  United  Fruit  Company  is  going  in  heavy 
for  tlie  cultivation  of  pineapples.  The  success 
of  this  fruit  has  been  only  limited,  btit  it  is  ex- 


pected that  before  long  there  will  be  large  ship- 
ments of  pines  from  here  to  the  United  States. 

While  it  ia  conceded  on  all  sides  that  tlie  vari- 
ous American  fi'uit  companies  in  Jamaica  have 
saved  the  island,  the  new  direct  steamship  line  to 
England,  to  become  operative  soon,  is  llie  result, 
of  acertain  anxiety  on  the  part  of  many  Jamaicans 
who  fear  that  Cuba  and  Porto  Uico  will  soon  ap- 
pear as  rivals  to  the  British  colony,  ami  ship  vast 
quantities  of  fruit  to  the  United  Stales.  It  is 
openly  said  that  a  new  market  must  be  ready 
should  American  capital  become  dillident  here. 
Since  the  Imperial  Government  has  a  hand  in  the 
new  steamship  move,  supplying  half  of  the  sub- 
sidy to  the  steamship  company,  it  is  expected 
that  liefore  long  Great  liritain  will  be  enjoying 
bananas  and  the  other  tropical  fruits  indigenous 
to  Jamaica.  Those  already  in  tlie  fruit  business 
claim  tliat  tbe  distance  to  England  is  too  great 
for  carrying  perishable  stuff,  and  that  the  new 
venture  will  not  prove  a  success.  T^ndoubtedly 
American  investors  in  TuImi  and  Porto  Hico  will 
watch  the  esperinieut  with  interest ;  for,  if  the 
plan  succeeds,  there  ia  nothing  to  prevent  them 
from  entering  into  competition  with  the  Jamaica 
concern.  Elder,  Dempster  k,  (.'o, ,  of  England, 
is  tlie  steamship  company  which  will  run  fruit 


steamers    directly    from    Jamaica  to   LiverpooL 
The  subsidy  to  be  jiaid  the  company  is  $200,000, 
and  people  are  wondering  from  where  the  money 
is  to  come.     Of  course,  the  home  government  is 
to  give  one-half  this  sum  ;    but,  with  the  impov- 
erished condition  of  the  Jamaican  Treasury,  the 
other  halt  (*100. 000)18  con- 
siderable of  a  figure.      Most 
assuredly  the  island  cannot 
stand  any  more  taxation,  if 
it  is  expected    to  raise  the 
money  by  tiiat  method.     Jo- 
seph Chamberlain,  however, 
was  of  the  opinion  that  tbe 
new  line  was  the  only  salva- 
tion for  the  country.      Re- 
monstrances,   coniing    from 
otherwise  influential  people, 
did   not    make    the  colonial 
secretary  of  the  empire- 
change  his  mind. 

Since  the  proposed  direct 
line  in  reality  concerns  the 
Jamaicans  chiefly,  there  is 
not  much  of  a  lesson  to  be 
learned  from  tho  success  or 
faihii-e    of    the    enterprise. 
But  there  is  another  scheme 
advanced    in   the  matter  of 
furthering  the  prosperity  of 
the  island.     This  plan   was 
brought  to  liglit  by  those  in   opposition  to  the 
direct  line;   men  who  believed  it  better  to  em- 
ploy the  subsidy  money  in  a  different  manner. 

Sir.  George  Levy,  secretary  of  the  Royal  Ja- 
maica Society  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce,  in 
the  interest  of  many  prominent  citinens,  wrote 
Hon.  Joseph  Chami)crlain  a  concise  letter,  in 
which  he  took  exception  to  tbe  expenditure  of 
money  for  the  direct  line.  While  admitting  that 
the  motive  which  inspired  tbe  move  was  of  the 
bighejt  kind,  yet  he  did  not  believe  the  experi- 
ment would  pay.  >rr.  Li^vy  then  went  on  to 
show,  from  his  point  of  view,  that  one  well- 
regulated  sugar  estate  gave  employment  to  as 
many  people  as  a  doxen  banana  plantations,  and 
that  if  the  home  governinent  would  advance 
money  for  improved  machinery,  etc.,  the  old 
sugar  industry  could  be  revived. 

But  the  secretary  goes  farther,  and  adds  that 
the  many  tropical  fruit.s  of  the  island,  too  perish- 
able for  export,  coulil  be  mode  valuable  through 
the  establishment  of  large  preseive  factories  oa 
the  island.  Included  among  these  varieties, 
which  never  see  the  North  in  their  fresh  ft&t«, 
are  guavas,  mangoes,  shaddock,  jonblons,  ca- 
shews, grenadillos,  papaw,  bread-fruit  blossoms, 
otaln'iti's,  etc.      I  n  Torto  Kico  every  one  of  these 
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advantageous  that  only  a  15  per  cent,  tariflt  is 
exacted. 

The  Seville  orange,  a  product  heretofore  al- 
lowed to  go  to  waste,  has  also  entered  the  field 
as  a  marketable  quantity.  Tliis  orange  is  not 
suitable  for  the  table,  owing  to  its  extreme  acid- 
ity ;  but  the  experiments  which  have  gone  on 
for  some  time  show  that  the  Seville  orange  is  ex- 
cellent as  a  mavinalaile.  This  variety  grows  wild 
all  over  tlie  island,  and  it  is  now  the  purpose  to 
make  use  of  what  was  formerly  allowed  to  rot  on 
the  ground  Perhaps  the  new-comers  in  Porto 
Rico  would  do  well  to  watch  their  own  interests 
m  that  island  hs  pajing  attention  to  the  Seville 
orange  winch  alio  is  indigenous  to  the  Porto 
Rican  soil 

1  iie  agncullural  features  of  Jamaica  cannot  be 
diiiposed  of  without  due  reference  to  the  part 
played  by  the  mongoose.  Some  years  ago,  the 
cano-fields  l>ec»me  infested  with  snakes  and  rata 
to  such  an  extent  that  drastic  measures  had  to  be 
employed  in  order  to  rid  the  country  of  the  pests. 
It  was  decided  that  the  mongoose  would  do  the 
work,  and  accordingly  the  mongoose  was  im- 
ported. The  animal  went  to  work  with  a  will, 
and  soon  there  was  scaicily  a  snake  left  on  the 
island.  The  lats,  likewise,  were  driven  from 
the  tieHs  ,  but,  taking  refuge  in  the  cocoanut 
trees,  the  rodents  began  to  do  that  damage  to 
the  nut  which  ever  smte  has  been  such  a  draW' 
back  to  the  raising  of  cocoanuts  But  the  mon- 
goose did  worse  than  this  The  moment  the 
animal  found  no  moie  snakes  and  rats  to  feed 
upon,   it   itlatked  (he  ground  lading  birds,  de- 


iw  in  abundance,  and  it  is  not  im 
probable  that  Americans  with  money  to  invest 
can  find  a  good  field  in  the  new  Amencan  col 
ony  by  devoting  their  energies  to  the  manufac 
ture  and  export  of  preserved  fruits.  Since  the 
plan  is  to  be  tried  in  Jamaica,  notwithstanding 
Hon.  Joseph  Chamberlain  has  refused  to  assist, 
it  will  be  worth  while  to  follow  the  result  for  the 
benefit  of  othei-s  willing  to  try  the  experiment 
afterward.  Hei'etofore,  a  number  o(  the  tropi- 
ca! fruits  have  had  a  preliminary  treatment  here, 
and  were  then  shipped  north  for  the  final  process 
and  packing.  It  is  now  the  purpose  to  prepare 
tliem  for  the  market  ininiediatoly  the  fruit  is 
taken  from  the  tree.  The  preserve  factories,  it  is 
claimed,  will  also  stimulate  the  sugar  industry.  At 
the  present  time  there  is  not  enough  sugar-cane 
raised  to  supply  the  preserve  factories,  should  it 
be  decided  to  go  ahead  with  the  latter  enter- 
prise. Heet-sugar  does  not,  it  is  said,  give  the 
same  satisfactory  result  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
serving as  the  cane  product. 
It  is  claimed  for  Porto 
Rico  that  the  oranges  of  that 
island  are  among  the  finest 
of  tbeir  kind  in  the  world. 
There  is  a  similarity  between 
the  Porto  Rico  orange  and 
the  Jamaica  variety ;  and, 
since  the  tariflf  qui^tiou  is 
now  disposed  of  as  far  as 
Porto  Rico  is  concerned,  Ja- 
maicans fear  that  their  prod- 
uct will  bo  at  a  disadvantage 
in  the  future.  The  pending 
reciprocity  t.reatv,  it  was 
hoped,  would  give  tlie  Ja- 
maica orange-  a  chance  to 
compete  with  the  (.'alifornia 
fruit.  But  the  oppisition  of 
the  West  makes  it  evident 
that  no  new  custom- rates  will 
be  made  for  a  timi?  to  come. 
The  Porto  Rico  orange,  how- 
ever,  will    find    it   d.^ei.ledly 
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Btroying    them  and  their  pjrjrs  as  well.     Thuse 
birds  had  herptofoi-e  iieiin  invaliiahli-  to  tlie  coun- 
try, liccause  they  lived  ii|M)h  the  ppsti  ftTous  tick 
which  is  such  a    nuisance    to    niati    and    eallle. 
"With  the  disapiwaranec  of  the  birds,  tliu  ticks 
increased   eiiorinonsly,   and  now,  in  their  turn, 
they  are  attacking  the    uiongoose.      Itaist'rB   of 
poultry  in  Jamaica  would  consider  it  a  blessing 
if    every  nuinpoose  were  swept  off  the  ishuid. 
"U'hen  the  animal  hail  succeeded  in  doing  away 
with  the  snakes,  and  made  the  rats  seek  safety 
in  the  cocoanni  Irees,  it  went  for  the  chickens. 
Naturally,  prices  vmn  skyward,  and  it  was  con- 
sidered  a  luxury  to   have   puultry  on    the   table. 
Willi  the  destruction  which  the  tick  now  does  to 
the  young  niondoosc,    it    is  said    by  tliose  who 
know  that  tlie  ground-laymg  birds  are  once  more 
aiipcariiig,  and  it  is  fiiither  suggested  that  inoi-e 
liirds   should    lie    imported.     The  cattle •ownei's 
will  weltroine  the  feathered  agency  that  formerly 
minimized  the  effect  ul  tlie  ticks  by  feeding  on 
these  insects.      AVith  the  in- 
troiluclion  of  sugar-cane  in 
Cuba  and   1'orto  Uico,    tlm 
identical  destructive  condi- 
tions are  likely  lo  confroni 
the  jtlantera  there  ;  but  siiice 
Americans,  with  cxperii'iice 
bought  in   Jamaica,   ari'  iii 
tile   Ilea.)  of  tiie   eiiteri.rines 


n   the    . 
mlikelv  that  the 


Ih> 


iipt 


■  te  d 


though  rals  might  ai>pe;ii- 
nuiiierically  strong  enough 
to  warrant  druslic  measuii-s 
of  extitnninatiim.  I  'are  will 
l>e  exercised  in  the  selection 
of  an  antidote.  As  far  as 
the  inongo(«e  is  concerned, 
act  of  t'ongress  pro- 


States  or  its  colonies.  Hawaii,  where  the  mon- 
goose was  introduced  in  1881,  passed  a  similar 
law  in  isy.;.  The  history  of  the  mongoose  in 
the  British  colony  may  stand  for  some  lesson  in 
agricultural  experience. 

It  is  quite  ]>ertinent  to  the  general  situation 
to  take  a  glance  at  the  career  of  the  Hon. 
David  Sampson  (iideon.  Not  yet  forty  years  of 
age,  to  him  is  due  in  a  large  measure  the  en- 
ergetic action  of  the  elected  members  of  the 
legislative  body.  Mr.  (iideon  was  born  in  New 
York  City,  during  a  visit  which  his  mother,  a 
native  of  Jamaica,  paid  the  metropolis.  His 
American  liirthplace  apjK'aled  so  forcibly  to  the 
memlH.-r  from  Portland  Parish  that  when,  during 
the  war  with  'Spain,  he  held  rhe  office  of  Spanish 
consul  Hi  I'ort  .Antonio.  Mr.  (iideon  resigned 
tlie  position  valhcr  iliiin  represent  a  country  at 
odds  with  the  land  where  Tirst  he  saw  the  light 
of  day.  Tlieii,  at  hlierty  lo  act  freely,  he  as- 
sisted the  United  States  in  many  ways.  The 
representatives  of  American  newspapers,  who 
made  their  headiiuarters  at  Port  Antonio  during 
the  early  days  of  hostilities,  will  not  soon  forget 
the  many  kind  ..ffices  tendered  them  at  the  hand 
of  this  enterprising  .AinericaniKed  Jamaican. 

Jlr.  (iideon  was  a  conspicuous  memljer  of  the 
delegation  which  went  to  Washitigton  in  the 
interest  of  the  Jamaica  reciprocity  treaty.  As 
for  the  ultimate  fate  of  the  treaty  now  hanging 
fire  in  the  Senate,  in  common  with  other  leading 
Jamaicans,  he  hux  but  little  hope  that  it  will  be 
ratified  soon.  Since  the  earlier  days  of  the 
treaty  negotiations,  the  vexatious  "West  India 
problem  li;is  inleiisitied  so  that  none  know  what 
comineivial  arrangements  can  now  be  jierfected. 
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Everything  depends  on  tlie  (.'itban    issues,  and 
whether  independence  is  aooti  granted  the  island 

Perhaps  it  may  be  argued  that  the  vicissitudes 
of  Jamaica  relative  to  its  ileuline  as  a  paying 
t'olony  has  nothing  to  do  with  ihe  interrogative 


t-Hptiijn  of  tiie  present  arlich'.  Ni'verlhcless,  a 
['tiu-  ill  th«  island  will  soon  convince  the  oliserver 
lliat  polities  and  affairs  of  ihe  soil  go  hand  in 
hand  in  Jamaica.  It  is  iinpo!«silile  to  disiissoci- 
ate  the  present  poltticjil  iinlimjrlii]  from  the  un- 
salisfaclory  condition  which  prL-vwils  among  tile 
lM)piiiiiCf  in  K^ncral.  The  clecU'd  memhers  of 
the  I..'gislal.ive  Council  are  tW  ivprcscniatives  of 
the  people.  rntjl  this  body  enlci-s  into  some 
surt  of  agreenK'iit  with  the  i  iovi'rnment  )iiein- 
lieiT.  the  agricullural  inti>ri'i=is  ol'  the  conntrv 
will  sillier  sever-'ly.  At  Die  present  in..iiient, 
the  government  of  the  island  is  purely  one  etiia- 
iiating  from  the  Crown. 

The  writer  interviewed  (lovi^ruur  Hemming 
on  the  conditions  of  ih<:  island,  hnt  Hir  Angus- 
tits  seemed  e.tcfedlngly  guarded  in  his  answer 
relative    to   politiciil    alfnirs.      Claiming    tliat    it 

ni-eded  for  llie  p\irposc  of  cairying  on  the  gov- 
eniinent,  he  evadivl  ihe  ([Hestions  j.ertinent  to 
taxation.  The  governor  is  now  in  Europe  on 
leave  of  abscne.-.  and  seems  to  have  turiicil 
over  everylbi:.g  lo  ih,.  acting  .■olnnial  secretary. 
Hon.  Sidney  Diivi-T.  wlio,  arriving  in  Jamaica 
some  months  agi>.  is  looked  npoji  as  able  to 
solve  the  financial  probh-m.  Itnl  when  tiov- 
ernor  Hemming  was  asked  what  he  had  to  sav 
ab.nil  the  American-  in  .li.maica,  he  gn^w  enllnl- 
siastic.    and    sl;.l,-u   wilh    cnnsid,T;d,le    enn.liasis 


that  they  had  been  the  means  of  saving  Jamaica 

to  the  Jamaicans.     Tt  was  his  urgent  desire  to 
see  American  capital  come  to  the  island,  and  he 
said  that  every  facility  possible  would  be  given 
the  investors.      Of  course,  the  governor  was  anx- 
ious to  have  the  reciprocity  treaty  become  oper- 
ative, so  that  the  market  in 
the  United  States  would  be 
still  easier  of  access. 

It  stands  to  reason  that 
the    conditions  which    con- 
front a  British  colony  and  a 
colony  under  the   jurisdic- 
tion  of  the   United  States 
cannot    be    identical.      Hnt 
since  both  Porto   Kico  and 
Jamaica  produce   the  iden- 
tical   fruits    for    export, — 
since  both  islands  lie  in  the 
West  Indies  and  must  seek 
the  same  markets, — it  will 
easily  be  understood  that  in 
time  to  come  a  certain  uni- 
formity must  take  effect  as 
regards    the    business    rela- 
tions with  the  United  States, 
lletween  the  British  posses- 
sion   of   the   Barbados    and 
Jamaica  lie  colonies,  both  American  and  Euro- 
pean, which,  with  the  republics  of  Haiti  and  San 
Domingo,  must  enter  into  some  sort  of  mutual 
underHlanding.    with    the  United    States    as    the 
common  center  of  atn'-action. 

"The  political  situation,"  Mr.  Gideon  said, 
when  called  upon  by  the  writer,  "  allows  of  con- 
siderable guesswork  as  to  the  ultimate  fate  of 
the  legislative  body.  It  is  quite  true  that  the 
elected  members  have  refused  to  legislate  with 
the  members  aii[)otnted  by  the  Crown.  The  po- 
litical history  of  Jamaica  shows  no  more  unjust 
treatment  than  that  which  was  accorded  the  peo- 
ple's representatives  prior  to  the  day  when  we 
left  the  c<mncil  chambei-s  en  mossf.  The  whole 
troidile  revolves  around  the  <|ue8tion  whether  the 
lieo])le  ought  to  have  a  hand  in  the  government 
or  not.  The  lm]H.'rial  Government,  you  must 
know,  njjjHDints  ten  tnembere  from  among  its  offi- 
cials, while  there  are  fourteen  elected  members. 
But  a  certain  clause  permits  the  home  govern- 
ment to  add  four  more  officials  to  its  list  in  case 
it  becomes  al>solntelv  necessary  to  the  stability 
of  the  islam!.  This  was  done  some  months  ago. 
We  objected,  Iwcause  we  did  not  think  the  oc- 
casion demanded  such  action.  But  the  result 
WHS  that  certain  measures  a ttec ting  taxation  went 
through.  We  were  at  the  mercy  of  the  gov- 
eminent  body,  which,  with  the  governor  as 
the    deciding"  vote,    naturally  defeated    our   ob- 
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jection.  The  home  government  acted  in  a  Bpirit 
of  arrogance  ;  but,  nolwitliatanding  this,  1  be- 
lieve that  the  coming  election  will  confirm  the 
faith  of  the  people  in  their  representatives.  It 
is  a  perplexing  matter  to  give  colonists  a  govern- 
ment that  will  work  equally  well  all  arounil  ;  but 


among  the  very  few  manufacturing  interests  in 
the  colony.  It  is  claimed  by  those  directly  af- 
fected that,  when  the  colonial  government  now 
and  then  protects  a  certain  industry  hy  reising 
the  import  duty  on  the  i-espective  commodity  to 
be  manufactured,  immediately  it  sees  its  revenue 
cut  down  through  a  smaller  importation  it 
places  an  additional  tariff  on  the  local  manufac- 
turer. Whatever  merit  this  argument  may  con- 
tain, it  is  quite  certain  that  the  people  will  not 
pay  more  for  the  lionio*niade  article  than  it  can 
be  bought  for  abroad.  The  result  is  that  the 
manufacturer  gives  up  in  disgust,  the  government 
gels  its  former  revenue  through  import  duties, 
and  matters  remain  abimt  as  they  were.  There* 
will  have  to  be  a  radical  change  in  the  island 
iwfore  anything  like  a  satisfactory  oondition  will 
obtain. 

As  a  lesson  for  the  "United  .'^tatos  to  profit  by, 
the  goveiiinicnt  of  Jamaica  may  well  stand  as  an 
example  of  how  things  eolonial  should  not  be- 
done.  This  lesson  lias,  however,  its  beneficial 
results^ — equal  almost  to  that  which  success- 
teaches.  That  government  undoubtedly  is  the 
safest  which  can  both  teach  a  lesson  and  leani 
by  the  experience  of  othere. 


(Member  o(  the  Legislative  Council  (rom  Portland  ParlBh.) 

the  United  States,  in  its  treatment  of  her  new- 
found colonies,  will  undoubtedly  set  an  example 
that  the  British  Government  cannot  fail  to  profit 
bv,  if  studied  conscientiously.  Kor  this  reason 
we  are  watching  events  in  Porto  Rico  with  ab- 
sorbing interest.  The  tariff  arrangements  ;  the 
official  riijivie  there,  as  well  as  in  Cul>a  ;  the  vig- 
orous measures  em^iloyed  by  the  United  States  in 
punishing  unfaithful  officials  ;  t!ie  future  of  the 
Cubans  as  a  self-governing  people, — all  this  af- 
fects us  much  more  than  the  average  person 
would  believe.  Asa  representative  of  this  island. 
I  certainly  look  for  object  lessons  when  once  the 
United  States  gets  down  to  real  business  in  its 
colonies. 

"On  the  other  hand,  why  could  not  the 
United  States  profit  by  our  past  experience  as 
well?  The  matter  of  taxation  is  always  one  of 
the  questions  uppermost  ;  and  the  citizens  of  the 
republic,  as  well  as  the  colonist,  need  to  guard 
their  individual  inteivsts.  It  is  an  unsafe  meas- 
ure to  rob  Peter  in  oiticr  to  pay  Paul." 

Mr.  Gideon,  undoubtedly,  gave  vent  to  the 
last  sentence  as  the  result  of  a  sentiment  now 
prevalent   on   the    island,   which    has  its  origin 


THE  RISE  OF  GOLF  IN  AMERICA. 


BY  PRICE  COLLIER. 


GOLF  in  Scotland  is  first  a  game,  then  an  avo- 
cation, then  a  tyranny.  It  promised  at  the 
start  to  gain  some  such  hold  here.  There  were 
several  reasons  for  this.  We  began  playing  golf 
at  a  time  when  business  was  dull,  when  money 
was  dear,  and  when  people  were  talking  of  hard 
times.  The  expensive  sports — yacliting,  polo, 
hunting,  racing,  shooting — were  more  or  less  in 
ai>eyance.      Men  were  irlad  to  lake  up  with  some 


less  extravagant  form  of  amusement.  Golf 
came  to  the  rescue.  Tliere  are  many  men  and 
women  in  this  country  who  now  for  the  first  time 
have  a  certain  amount  of  leisui-c.  They  are  too 
old  to  start  hunting  or  yachting,  too  stiff  to  be- 
gin tennis,  and  golf  offered  itself  as  a  combina- 
tion of  croquet,  pedestrian  ism.  and  club  swing- 
ing that  appealed  to  the  michlle  aged  dufter. 
There  are  over  13,000,001)  di-posit  accounts  in 
our  banks  to-day  ;  our  exports  exceed  in  value 
our  imports  by  millions  of  dollars  ;  we  aii;  taking 
up  British  and  German  loans,  and  asking  for 
more,  and  we  aro  borrowing  money,  as  n  nation, 
cheaper  than  any  other  country  in  the  world. 
This,  translated,  means  leisure !  It  means  a 
greatly  increased  number  of  people  who  have 
something  to  span-,  after  food  and  (ire  and  shel- 
ter are  paid  for,  for  amusement,  or  study,  or 
sport.  Mucli  more  attention  is  paid  to  hygiene. 
We  eat  more  fruit  and  fewer  buckwheat  cakes; 
more  vegetables  and  cereals,  and  less  meat ;  we 
drink  less  whisky,  gin,  and  rum,  and  more 
light  wines  and  lieer.  Wc  think  more  of  bath- 
ing and  out-of-door  e.tercise.  We  were  a  com- 
paratively poor  people  in  1S50.  Wc  had  a  ter- 
rible war  in  1800,  with  a  million  and  more  men 
killed  and  invaliiled.      From    1S70   to    1890  we 


were  recovering,  growing — getting  our  second 
wind. 

All  this  was  propitious  for  golf.  From  1893 
on,  golfers  and  golf-links  increased  so  rapidly 
that  many  people  prophesie<l  disaster.  It  was 
a  passing  whim  ;  it  would  die  out,  they  said. 
But  it  was  not  golf  alone  which  was  at  the  bottom 
of  this  sudden  and  widespread  love  of  out-of- 
door  sport.  We  as  a  people  were  ready  for 
some  such  invitation.  It  could  not  have  hap- 
pened in  1360,  nor  in  1870.  This  mad  chase 
after  gutta-percha  balls,  with  sbeplierd-crook- 
looking  weapons,  by  men  and  women  of  all  ages, 
from  fifteen  to  sixty,  has  its  rational  sanction. 

We  have  much  Saxon  blood  ;  we  are  of  the 
race  that  loves  exercise  and  physical  excitement. 
Once  tlie  Indians  and  the  wild  beasts  were  dis- 
posed of,  and  we  had  built  our  roads  and  bridges, 
our  houses  and  onr  granaries,  we  turned  naturally 
to  some  other  form  of  wrestling  with  nature.  In 
its  last  analysis,  sport  is  nothing  but  that.  It  is 
artificial  war.  Men  nmst  fight  to  live,  and  as 
the  spiritual  fighting  alone  is  hazy  and  discour- 
aging to  most  men,  they  must  needs  supplement 
the  struggle  with  tangible  foes.  When  the 
worry  and  the  war  of  our  first  settling  here  were 
over,  we  turned  to  sport  with  our  surplus  leisure. 
Sport   follows  llic  surplus.     Money,   in   its  last 


analysis,  is  merely  leisure  ;  leisure  is  choice,  and 
choice  is  time.  When  a  man  says  he  has  no 
time  for  some  particular  thing,  he  merely  means 
that  he  prefers  to  do  something  else,  or  must  do 
something  else,  for  we  all  have  all  the  time 
there  is. 

W^e  in  the  United  States  have  reached  a  con- 
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course,  witii  tlin  walln.  watcr'juDi[)s,  and  hurdles 

all  carefully  iiicasuicd,  is  far  i-cmoved  from  the 

steeplechase  from  which  it  gets  its  name.     Then, 

the  Hteeplucliasu  was  a  race  aci-oss  country,  each 

man  takinj:  his  iiwn  line  for  the  chiirch-ateeple. 

which  could  he  seen  for  miles  the  country  ronnd. 

(iolf  began  in   the  sat[ie  wav.      It  was  a  ball 

and  a  stick  ;   and  who  coitld  get' it  to  the  ehurcli- 

door,  in  the  center  i>[  the  town,  in  the  fewest 

strokes.      Then  some  rme  made  a  club  i^pecially 

adapted  to  this  i)iirii.>sc,  and   the  game  came  to 

be  called  by  the  name  of  the  priiicijial  weapon 

•■■'='*"^''* '""' 

used. 

That  the  game  deserves  its  title  of   '-ancient 

tlition  of  |m)si>enty  wl 

iPii  we  ran  cjioosc— when 

and  royal,"  theif  can  be  no  (|nestion.      As  eariy 

we  ait!   not   forced   tu 

1  iijiiiinier  and  siiovfl  and 

as  the  middle  of  the  fifti'cnLh  centnry,  .Scotland 

sliciot  to  keop  oTirsclvns 

:  slKrilerfd  aii.l  fed.      Golf, 

suffered  from  the  fuel  that  her  youths  pUved  goif 

then,  is  not  iip^fsKarilv 

■afa.iatall.      It  is  a  wry 

instead  of  exercising  with  the  !ong-bow  ;  and  the 

agreeable,  wliolGsomi-, 

atid  siiitalilo  way  of  spi;nd- 

iti^  oiirsiiriiliis  of  tiim 

'  and  eiierpy. 

Some  call  it   "^''.lii 

f."  some   call   it   "jrofF," 

imd  some  call  it  "powf!"  A  certain  gentle- 
man was  taken  to  task  by  Br.  Parr  for  pro- 
nouncing the  ancient  capital  of  Egypt  Ale.xaii- 
dria,  and  quoted  as  Iiis  aiilhoritv  I>r.  llenilev. 
■■T)r.  Bentlev  and  I,"  replied  I)"r.  I'arr,  '-may 
call  it  Aloxutidria,  but  1  think  you  liad  better 
call  it  Alexandria."  The  wm-d  ■■gcilC^'  has  a 
I'utch  anrestrv,  and  withoiLt  much  doubt  comes 
from  the  Dutch  "  kolf,"  ihoaning  "club."  As 
early  as  IClSthe  importation  of  golf-balls  from 
Holland  into  Scotland  aroused  the  ire  of  that 
[iar!iimonio\)s  sovereign,  Jiimew  \'l.,  then  James 
I.  of  Kngland,  and  he  .lii]  what  Ije  could  to  pro- 
hibit it.  'I'he  nian,  therefore,  who  depends  upon 
the  most  ancient  traditions  for  his  pronunciation 
of  the  word  had  beststndv  the  Uutch  pronuncia- 
ticui  of  the  word  ■■  kolf."'  I!ut  even  then,  ndml- 
fiil  of  Dr.  I'arr'a  rebuke  to  his  priggish  friend, 
it  were  as  well  not  to  shock  ten)  rudely  the  usage 
of  our  native  land,  and  10  ])i'"iiounce  it  something 
between  "goluf"  and  '^gowf,"  with  a  touch  of 
nasality  ! 

The  steeplechase  of  today,  over  a  prepared 


Scotch  I'arliamenl  decreed  that  "golf  be  utterly 
crijit  down  ami  noclil  usit !  ''  At  the  very  be- 
ginning of  the  Hixieeiiih  century  Kdinburgli 
pa-ssed  rigid  laws  prohibiiiug  golf  on  Sundays; 
but  shorlly  after  there  was  a  compromise,  and 


.  prol 


r.et 


elf. 


lillle  time  for  more  than 
the  day. 

The  game  wa.«  introdnc 
King  .lames  VI-  of  Scoih 
James    1.    of    Knglan.l. 


lowever.  thai 
•thing  of  the 
cell     minutes 

praliably  left 
I  round  during 


.1  into  England  wlicu 
(t  came  south  as  King 
inging  with  liim  Iiis 
soiin  began  playing 
It    lilackheaih.  and  at 
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Winil)lfi(]on.  ai-G  two  of  tlie  uMest  golf  cliilis  in 

From  this  sirial]  bt'^iiniin^;  golf  lias  ;;r(nvii  to 
iie  as  popular  soiilli  ul'  ihn  Twi^il  nw  norlli  of  it, 
ami  it  is  estimatcii  tliat  tliori'  an^  ikhv  as  many 
HS  a  tliousand  or  nimi'  p'll'  chilis  iti  KiifrlaiKl. 
Kroni  EnKlanii  llio  jramc  tins  lu'cn  carni"!  "o_v  the 
Ktifilisli  Koidiers,  saiUirs.  ami  f:v(iliiis  to  almijst 
every  part  of  the  filol*.  ami  yuu  luay  timi  um' 
Utr  ft  hag  (if  yolf-cluhs  prai'tieally  ovorywht'ii>, 
from  Ilotigkong  to  Han  t'ranc'isco,  from  Qtiohec 
to  Xew  Zealand. 

Mr.    Horace    H\ilcliiiison,    who    Im.*    done  for 


Ko!f  what  Gilhfrt 

WhiiL-  did   for  S,-ll" 

.rn.',  tohl 

me  that    he  pai.l 

a    visit    to  the  I'nii 

t'd  HTales 

some  tim<-  ahout. 

IHSS.      At  what  was 

Ih.-n  the 

M..a<lowhrook  Hn 

111   ('lull,  on     Lonn    1 

sland,   he 

tried,  by  |H;i-suasK 

m  and  by  illustration 

.  h.  show 

the    cliarni    of   tli< 

i    ganii'  to  a  few  im 

L'n    there. 

Tliey  were  nut  entliiisiastic  ahout  it,  he  said,  and 
looked  upon  it,  apparently,  as  rather  an  effeminate 
ami  "iiatinctly  Oidl  form  of  sport.  Where  the 
first  golf  was  played  in  this  country,  it  is  difficult 
tu  determine,  lloth  in  the  West  and  in  the  East. 
there  are  claimants  for  the  honor.  (Jne  of  the 
Bret,  it  not  the  fii-st  club,  with  a  courae  of  any 
pretension  to  length  and  quality,  was  the  St.  An- 
drews t'hib,  presided  over  hy  Mr.  John  Keid. 

Sin<!e  1.S93,  however,  the  game  has  grown 
greatly  in  favor,  and  during  the  fi'va  following 
years  golf-courses  good,  baii,  and  indifferent 
have  been  laid  out  ail  over  the  country.  There 
are  links,  like  those  at  Newport,  where  no 
exjwnse  has  been  sjiared,  and  links  laid  out  as 
lare  -as  this  summer  in  New  Kngland  village.s 
along  the  coast,  whvre  the  mosquitoes  buzz  in 
ecstasies  over  the  fresh  importations  of  hnniaii 
llesh  iuttitlicirsallniurifhes.  C)nthe  1st  of  Jaiiii- 
ary,  1899,  there  were  KS7  golf  clubs  in  the  United 
States,  154  of  them  n-e.-;t  ..f  the  Mississippi  liiver. 
.\    fair  estimate  pla 


of  these  ehibs  at  a 
tiler  game. 


i.OdO. 


pi'i-uliarity  sliared  by  no 

J  nut  play  against  the  ]iow- 

ers  o[  voiir  opponent— you  play  against  an  in- 

hall.  Your  opponent  never  interferes  with  you, 
may  not  even  speak  or  move  while  you  are  play- 
ing. The  good  and  the  evil  arc  in  yourself 
alime.  Vou  contribute  all  the  energy,  all  the 
waywardness,  all  the  a^-ciiraey,  ami  all  tlio  ine.x- 
plicable  vagaries  ti)  the  liall.  The  game  is  one 
of  the  best  tests  of  scir-coiurol,  because  it  has 
that    unique    factor :    you    are   left,    after   each 
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Biroke,  witli  no  one  to  blame  but  yourself.  At 
polo  your  opjionent  ridos  you  off,  at  tonnis  your 
opponent  places  out  iif  your  reach,  at  football 
every  tiiaii's  haml  is  at;aiuKt  you  the  nioiiient 
you  have  the  Ijall.  You  have  in  every  other 
game  another  man's  U-inper  and  skill,  another 
man's  timiperainenr  ami  will,  to  oveivomo.  At 
golf  you  [jlay  against  yourself,  no  matter  wlio 
your  opponent  may  be. 

As  a  result  of  tliis,  it  is  a  game  that  appeals  to 
men  and  women  of  every  degree  of  physical  and 
mental  ability.  It  is  a  game,  too,  that  may  be 
played  iH^tween  ij])ponents  of  all  dagreos  of  differ- 
ence of  skill.  It  is  easy  to  handi<-ui.i  yoiireelf 
against  a  small  rubbt-r  l>all  ;  it  is  never  easy  to 
handicap  one  man  against  anotlier  man.  The 
man  has  a  temperament,  the  ball  has  none.  You 
tan  play  with  your  children,  or  you  can  play  with 
Mr.  Travis,  and  you  can  get  a  good  gaine  in 
either  case. 

If  you  handicap  a  man  at  court'tennia,  or  rac- 
quets, or  lawu- tenuis,  or  make  him  bat  atcricket 
with  one   hand,  or  play  at  baseball  left-handed, 


you  cripple  him.  lie  is  not  playing  his  game,  or 
even  On-,  game  ;  Tnit  at  golf  Mr.  Travis  may  play 
his  beat  game,  and  Mr.  Buffer  may  play  his  game, 
and  l)oth  may  have  a  hard  match,  by  proper 
handicapping.  Tlien,  again,  golf  is  not  an  ex- 
pensive game,  as  games  go.  Once  you  have  sup- 
plied yourself  with  clubs  and  balls,  and  joined  a 
golf  club,  the  running  expense  of  the  game  is  not 


These,  in  my  humble  opinion,  are  some  of  the 
reasons  why  golf  has  become  so  popular.  First, 
we  were  ready  for  it.  We  had  surplus  time  and 
money,  and  we  had  our  racial  surplus  of  physical 
energy.  Second,  it  is  a  most  adaptable  game- 
suited  to  all  ages,  and  of  such  character  that  it 
is  easy  to  make  an  interesting  game  between 
opponents  of  widely  differing  degrees  of  skill. 
Third,  it  is  not  expensive,  and  when  it  is  remem- 
bered that  it  keeps  a  man  moving  in  the  open  air, 
the  return  in  health  makes  it,  in  i-eality,  very  in- 
expensive. 

It  nmst  be  admitted,  however,  that  it  has  one 
great  defect  as  a  '[I'lrl,  though  that  very  quality 
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is  its  best  feature  aa  a  game.  It  lacks  the 
citement  and  dash,  and  what  may  be  called  the 
old- Adam  quality,  of  a  struggle  against  a  " 
ponent.  The  horse  that  refuses  hia  jump,  the 
man  with  liis  shoulder  against  you  at  football. 
■with  hia  gloves  in  your  face  at  boxing,  or  placing 
the  ball  away  from  you  at  tennis, — that,  after  all. 
is  the  tflniptiug,  exciting  quality  in  sport.  One 
man  against  another,  or  a  man  controlling  a  brute, 
or  hunting  a  wild  beast, — these,  after  all,  will  be 
considered  higher  forms  of  sport  than  a  game 
that  lacks  that  factor  of  a  personal,  conscious, 
changing,  struggling,  and  live  opponent. 

This  is  nothing  against  the  game  ;  on  tbi 
trary,  this  is  what  makes  it  so  easily  adaptable  to 
the  amusement  needs  of  all 
sorts  and  conditions  of  men. 
Only  it  may  be  said  that 
schoolboys,  though  they 
may  play  it,  had  better  be 
about  better  business  for 
their  years.  They  should 
be  playing  the  games  and 
exercising  at  the  sports 
where  elastic  bones  and  sup- 
ple muscles  are  absolutely 
essential.  You  can  learn  to 
play  golf  at  thirty,  and 
championship  golf  at  that, 
as  has  been  proved  repeat- 
edly both  here  and  in  Great 
Britain  ;  but  thirty  is  late, 
too  late,  often,  for  many 
other  games.  On  the  other 
hand,  no  man  who  has  any  ^^  „,i„„,i 
physical  prowess  left  is  too 
old  to  play  golf,  for  the  rea- 
son before  mentioned — viz. ,  he  need  not  be  for- 
ever looking  for  an  opponent  of  equal  skill  or 
nnskillfuliiess ;  he  need  only  ask  for  as  many 
strokes  a  hole  as  are  necessary  to  make  a  good 
contest  of  the  match. 

The  tournament  side  of  the  game,  except  as 


a  very  rare  test,  is  the  least  important,  and 
probably  the  most  pernicious  element  in  the 
game.  There  was  no  amateur  tournament  in 
England  until  lti85,  at  Hoylake.  The  spring 
and  autumn  meetings  at  St.  Andrews,  with  a 
medal  of  small  value  as  the  prize,  and  minor  and 
very  occasional  meetings  at  other  clubs, — that 
was  oil  the  tournament  element  there  vas,  uid, 
be  it  said,  all  there  ought  to  be.  We  ought  to 
know  who  the  best  amateur  and  the  best  profes- 
sional players  are  each  year.  They,  if  they  can, 
too,  ought  to  go  about  a  bit,  playing  on  stranger 
links.  But  the  mug-hunting,  and  the  newspaper 
flapdoodle,  and  the  innumerable  tournaments, 
are  far  away  from  the  simplicity  and  the  charm 
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of  the  old  game.  Let  each  club  have  its  dab 
cbarapionsbip,  and,  say,  one  big  event  open  to 
outsiders  if  it  be  a  really  first-clsBB  links,;,  but 
the  whole  spirit  of  the  game,  aod  mudi  of  its 
value  as  wholesome  exercise,  are  gone  wheo  men 
play  it  for  the  notoriety  it  brings  rather  than  for 
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its  own  Bakn.  If  "glory,  ami  your  imig  in  tint 
newspajifir, "  as  my  olil  aiiiiiiiamler  pliraseil  it,  is 
wliat  yiiu  are  aftisr,  eiilior  in  war  or  in  s[Mjrt, 
thno  tile  sooner  you  tako  off  tlio  sliouldur-atraiw 
and  put  away  your  gulf-clulis  tlie  Iwtter  lor  you, 
and  tlie  belter  for  tlii;  war  and  tlie  sport  as  wtill, 
Uolf  is  too  goo<l  a  game,  and  a  gamt!  too  du- 
pt'ndent  upon  g(X)d  niauners  and  absolute  fair- 
ness in  playing  it,  to  be  sulIiL'd  by  tlio  si-nii-pro- 
fessionat  niug-Inint(>r.  Men  who  are  liablt;  to 
sitdden  attacks  of  aritlmiotical  paresis  should  be 
barrad  out  ruthlessly.  Only  the  other  day,  at  a 
tournament  wliei'e  the  prices  were  very  valuable 
silver  cups,  men  handed  in  scores  who  did  not 


{Old  Point  ConiCorr,  Va.) 

hole  out  evorv  ball  :  a,\\\\  in  the  medal-play 
rounds,  men  w'eie  s.-i-n  playing  f<»"  t'"'  ''"'e  with 
the  partner's  ball  h'ft  Iviiig  in  a  position  to  give 
them  the  line  for  ih.t  hol^.  'I'heiv  are  men  who 
are  notorious  for  their  bn-aches  of  Hie  etiquette 
of  the  game — laughing,  talking,  moving  abont, 
when  the  adversary  is  about  to  play  ;  walking 
on,  after  playing  one's  own  shot,  lieitdless  of  llie 
opponent  who  is  alHiut  to  play.  These  ai-e  all 
rowdy  tricks,  or,  to  put  the  l^stface  upon  them, 
selfish  and  unsportsmanlike  actions,  so  siiliversive 
of  the  spirit  of  the  gaine  that  the  guilty  imes 
shoulil  be  summarily  dealt  with.  Tbe  I'onifort 
and  pleasure  of  playing  an-  depciidfiit  upon  the 
good  manners  and  goo<i  tenii>er  of  ymir  ojiiw)- 
lient.  This  is  true  of  golf  as  of  no  other  game  ; 
and  it  cannot  be  n'peated  too  often,  nor  insisted 
upon  too  forcibly,  that  the  mannei-s  of  tbe  bump- 
kin and  the  methods  of  the  "sport"  make  golf 
US  unlike  golf  as  thnn.ler  makes  milk  unlike  milk. 
They  turn  the  game  sour. 

Within  certain  veiy  broad  limits,  there  are 
rules  about  stance  and  grip  and  swing,  about 
length  and  weight  and  sliapi'  of  flub,  about 
playing  with  and  against  the  wind,  that  should 
lie'heedeil  by  every  playei'.  On  the  other  band, 
it  should   never   Ixt  forgotten    that    tliei-e   is  no 


Hl>solute  standard  in  any  of  these  matters.  Ben 
Sayei-s  puts  witli  a  clcek  nearly  as  loug  as  he  is. 
Jlr.  Travis  puts  witli  a  I'htb  so  short  that  he  can 
hold  it  straight  uji  and  down  Iwnween  his  eye 
and  his  toes,  Hig  men  have  won  the  champion- 
ship both  hei-u  and  iu  (ireat  Britain,  and  small 
men  have  dum-  ihe  snme  thing.  Men  who  have 
played  from  buylmod  play  well  ami  have  a  dis- 
tinct ndvantHge."  (»u  the  other  hand,  Jlr.  Travis 
began  playing  golf  in  KStirj,  when  he  was  past 
thirty.  Y<jn  cannot  put  your  body  into  a  strait- 
jacket  of  rules  and  Icnni  to  plav  a  great  game  of 
golf.  Kul.-s  aiui  advice  are  useful,  bnt  they  are 
not  infallible.  'I'lie  gi-eat  Frem-h  preacher.  Pere 
Ilyacinthe.  used  t..  ?ay  :  "  1  believe,  whh  Plato, 
that  the  man  is  not  the  body  ;   he  is  the  fellow 
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THE  LATEST  PHASE  OF  THE  TRUST  PROBLEM. 

AN  unusually  lucid  statement  of  the  trust 
problem  in  its  most  recent  phase  is  con- 
tained in  a  brief  article  contributed  to  Gunton's 
Magazine  for  September  by  Prof.  John  B.  Clark, 
of  Columbia  TJDiversity. 

Starting  with  the  assumptions  that  the  trusts 
are  here  to  stay,  and  that  ' '  laws  that  aim  to  break 
up  great  corporations  into  smaller  ones  will  not 
be  workable,"  since  production  on  a  great  scale 


is  economical  and  the  economical  establishments 
roust  survive,  Professor  Clark  reasons  that  our 
great  industries  need  the  spur  of  competition. 
"  The  condition  that  is  really  to  be  dreaded  is  tiiat 
in  which  a  monopoly  holds  the  field,  curtails  pro- 
duction, lowers  wages,  and  raises  prices,  while 
letting  its  own  metliods  become  inefficient  and 
while  still  keeping  out  of  the  field  concerns  that 
have  better  methods." 

FACTDKS'    AGREEMENTS. 

EfEcient  producers  may  be  driven  from  the 
field  by  tliose  less  efficient  through  the  operation 
of  what  is  known  as  the  "  factors'  agreement." 

■'  A  trust  may  Jiavo  control  of  certain  brands 
of  goods  lliat  a  retailer  positively  needs.  It  may 
then  insist  that  he  agree  to  buy  no  goods  of  this 
general  kirnl  except  from  itself.      It  may  liold 


over  his  head  the  threat  to  withdraw  from  him 
the  agency  for  the  selling  of  its  own  goods,  in 
case  he  violates  such  an  agreement.  The  inde- 
pendent producer  is  then  comparatively  helpless. 
He  may  offer  goods  equal  in  quality  to  those 
made  by  the  trust,  and  may  offer  them  at  a  lower 
price  ;  but  the  retailer  cannot  afford  to  handle 
them.  If  he  deals  in  them  at  all,  he  risks  either 
losing  altogether  the  agency  for  certain  indis- 
pensable goods  or  losing  the  discount  that  other 
dealers  receive  ;  for  the  trust  may  content  itself 
with  punishing  him  by  a  i-eduction  of  his  trade 
discount. 

' '  How  can  such  a  difficulty  be  niet  ?  I  f  a  law  , 
could  be  enforced  that  should  compel  a  trust  to 
sell  its  products  to  all  cash  customers,  in  the 
order  in  which  they  might  apply  for  them,  it  is 
clear  that  the  factors'  agreement  would  be  a  thing 
of  the  past.  It  is  probably  illegal  now  ;  and,  if 
so,  all  that  is  needed  is  to  make  the  present  law 
effective.'" 

ex  I  FORM    PRICKS. 

Another  expedient  sometimes  adopted  by  a 
trust  to  stop  rivalry  is  to  put  prices  below  cost  in 
the  particular  section  of  country  where  the  inde 
pendent  company  oj>erates,  while  sustaining  them 
elsewliere.  To  meet  this  injustice,  Professor 
Clark  advocates  tiie  enforcement  of  a  law  re- 
quiring a  uniform  scale  of  prices  for  customera 
in  all  sections  of  the  country. 

"An  independent  company  may  make  only 
one  variety  of  goods,  and  may  sell  it  in  many 
parts  of  the  country.  The  trust  may  then  cnisli 
such  a  company  by  reducing  everywhere  the 
price  ot  tliis  one  variety  of  goods  and  sustaining 
the  prices  of  other  varieties.  This  would  be 
precluded  if  a  law  could  be  made  and  enforced 
that  should  take  account,  not  only  of  the  price 
of  one  variety  of  goods,  but  of  a  scale  of  prices 
for  all  goods  of  one  general  kind,  and  should  tor- 
bid  the  disproportionate  reduction  of  the  price 
of  one  variety  for  obviously  predatory  purposes. 
Lawyers  will  pronounce  all  such  statutes  d 
to  make  and  more  difGcult  to  i 
may  regard  the  last  of  tliose  1 
altogether  impracticable  ;  and  I  am  far  fro 
ing  that  the  policy  that  is  here  outlined  i 
of  execution.  Very  grave  t 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  it ;  and,  though  this 
paper  must  be  too  brief  to  discuss  them,  1  wish 
to  record  the  opinion  that  this  general  type  of 
price -regulation  will  tax  severely  the  legislative 
and  administrative  powers  of  government.     It 


Ti  claim- 
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will  be  difficult  even  to  begin  experiments  in  this 
direction  until  the  people  shall  have  canvassed 
all  the  various  possibilities  of  trust  legislation, 
and  shall  have  come  to  this  one  unalterable  con- 
clusion :  that  the  great  corporations  must  exist, 
and  that  they  must  not  be  allowed  to  establish 
monopoly  prices.  Concede  that  trusts  are  to 
continue,  that  they  are  to  make  a  large  propor- 
tion of  our  products,  that  their  inclination  is  to 
become  true  monopolies  and  that  such  monopo- 
lies would  be  intolerable,  and  you  will  have 
reached  the  point  where  you  will  expend  all 
needed  energy  in  protecting  the  independent 
producer.  You  will  not  be  deterred  by  difficul- 
ties. Having  to  choose  between  what  seems  im- 
possible and  what  is  really  unbearable,  you  will 
take  the  former  alternative,  and,  by  heroic  effort, 
will  bring  the  seemingly  impossible  to  pass." 


IS  "BRYANISM"  SOCIALISTIC? 

THE  opening  article  of  the  September  Arena 
is  a  discriminating  answer  to  the  question, 
<'Is  Socialism  an  Element  of  ^  Bryanism '  ? " 
The  writer,  Mr.  Albert  Watkins,  of  Lincoln, 
Neb.,  has  long  been  a  neighbor  of  Mr.  Bryan, 
and  has  watched  his  political  course  from  the  be- 
ginning, although  himself  occupying  a  conserva- 
tive position — at  least,  on  the  silver  question. 

Taking  the  demand  of  the  political  socialists 
for  ' '  redistribution  of  the  land  and  of  all  means 
of  production,  transportation,  and  distribution  to 
the  people  as  a  collective  body  "  as  a  fair  expres- 
sion of  the  modern  socialistic  programme,  Mr. 
Watkins  has  no  difficulty  in  showing  that  the 
farmers  oi  Kansas,  Nebraska,  South  Carolina, 
Texas,  and  other  States,  who  rolled  up  the  great 
Bryan  majorities  of  1896  were  far  from  so- 
cialistic in  creed  or  aims.  Neither  the  Populist 
nor  the  Democratic  platform  of  that  year  advo- 
cated any  form  of  socialism.  Why,  then,  have 
such  tendencies  been  imputed  to  the  Bryan  move- 
ment ?  The  assertion  seems  to  get  most  of  its 
color  from  the  planks  favoring  government  own- 
ership of  railroads. 

PUBLIC  CONTROL  OF  TRANSPORTATION. 

On  this  point,  Mr.  Watkins  says  : 

**  State  ownership  of  railways  is  persistently 
bundled  up  with  the  tenets  of  socialism  by 
writers  against  '  Bryanism.'  It  is  advocated  by 
Populists,  who  are  mainly  farmers  and  owners  of 
their  farms,  with  an  anti-soci'alist  end  in  view. 
The  almost  exclusively  agricultural  States  are 
their  strongholds,  and  these  are  great  distances 
from  the  general  market  to  which  the  vast  sur- 
phis  of  their  staple  products  must  be  transported 
by  the  railways.      In  the  sharp  competition  with 


like  products  of  the  whole  world,  the  cost  of  this 
transportation  is  of  vital  interest  to  these  Western 
farmers.  Long  experience  has  convinced  them, 
rightly  or  wrongly,  that  relief  from  excessive 
and  inequitable  freight  charges,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  inevitable  pernicious  influence  of  private 
railway  corporations  in  politics,  can  be  secured 
only  tlirough  public  ownership  of  the  railways. 
They  believe  that  this  is  necessary  to  successful 
private  ownership  of  their  farms,  the  private 
ownership  of  railways  being  naturally  monopo- 
listic and  incompatible  with  the  principle  or 
practice  of  competition.  The  long  -  standing 
examples  of  public  ownership  of  railways  in  the 
countries  of  Continental  Europe  have  not  been 
regarded  as  socialistic  ;  on  the  contrary,  this 
policy  is  generally  regarded  by  its  advocates  as  a 
necessary  expedient  for  insuring  the  free  play  of 
competition  in  other  industries — in  short,  as  a 
defense,  instead  of  an  invasion,  of  the  competi- 
tive system. 

**  These  exceptions  apply  also  to  the  classifi- 
cation of  public  ownership  of  municipal  light- 
ing-plants, water- works,  and  street  railways  as 
socialism.  This  policy  is  quite  generally  in  vogue 
in  countries  where  tlie  competitive  system  is 
most  firmly  established  and  has  the  freest  exer- 
cise, and  it  is  upheld  by  conservative  statesmen 
and  parliamentary  bodies.  It  appears  to  be 
growing  in  favor  among  all  classes.  The  Eng- 
lish Parliament,  for  example,  has  restricted  the 
conditions  under  which  tramway  and  municipal 
lighting  companies  may  be  chartered,  with  the 
intention  of  facilitating  the  assumption  of  these 
functions  by  the  municipalities  themselves." 

Furthermore,  Mr.  Watkins  asks,  if  public 
ownership  of  railways  is  to  be  condemned  be- 
cause it  is  socialistic,  what  is  to  become  of  our 
post-office  and  even  of  our  public-school  system  ? 
The  whole  matter  resolves  itself  into  '<  a  question 
of  utility,  of  expediency,  of  progress." 

MR.    BRYAN    AN    INDIVIDUALIST. 

Mr.  Watkins'  idea  of  Bryan  as  a  social  agi- 
tator is  certainly  quite  different  from  the  notion 
persistently  retained  in  some  parts  of  the  coun- 
try since  1896,  by  many  Democrats  as  well  as  Re- 
publicans. He  declares  that  Bryan  is  an  individu- 
alist : 

"Whatever  maybe  said  of  Mr.  Bryan's  au- 
dacious opportunism,  of  the  facility  with  which 
he  catches  political  sentiment  of  the  hour  and 
turns  it  to  his  own  account,  yet  he  undoubtedly 
retains  the  traditional  or  instinctive  spirit  of  in- 
dividualism inherited  from  a  Democratic  ancestry; 
and  this  quality  still  inheres  in  the  Democratic 
party  in  the  main.  ITavingpbserved  Mr.  Bryan's 
political  beginnings  and  evolution,  or,  as  others 
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would  put  it,  bis  evolutions,  from  the  standpoint 
of  a  near  neighbor,  I  have  no  doubt  that  he  is  a 
positive  anti- socialist.  And,  whatever  his  politi- 
cal eccentricities,  he  is  not  a  radical." 

*  *  The  great  body  of  Mr.  Bryan's  supporters — 
the  farmers  of  the  West  and  South — have,  no 
thought  of  instituting  or  advancing  socialism. 
On  the  contrary,  they  are  in  a  campaign  for 
overcoming  obstacles  to  competition  and  individ- 
ualism in  all  the  ordinary  industrial  pursuits. 
Free  silver  has  been  virtually  dropped ;  or, 
more  accurately,  it  has  fallen  by  its  own  weight. 
But  it  may  be  consistently  and  plausibly  con- 
tended that  it  would  be  unwise  to  put  '  Bryanism  ' 
in  power  next  fall,  because  it  would  be  unwise  to 
seem  to  encourage  a  revival  of  the  silver  ques- 
tion, which  will  be  a  nominal,  though  it  cannot 
be  made  a  real,  issue  in  the  campaign  ;  or  be- 
cause business,  so  lately  recovered  from  prostra- 
tion, might  shrink  in  timid  fear  of  the  radical- 
ism which  has  been  so  much  exploited,  or  of  any 
political  change  whatever  ;  or  because  the  cause 
of  civil-service  reform  might  fare  even  worse 
than  it  has  fared  under  the  present,  or  would 
fare  under  a  succeeding.  Republican  administra- 
tion. For  'Bryanism,'  standing  as  it  does  for 
the  extension  of  government  business,  is  singu- 
larly if  not  wantonly  inconsistent  in  refusing,  by 
its  attitude  of  devotion  to  Jacksonian  spoils,  to 
iiiake  rational  preparation  for  increased  govern- 
mental functions.  The  fear  expressed  in  some 
quarters  that,  in  the  hands  of  an  administration 
characterized  by  Mr.  Bryan's  facile  opportunism, 
the  reforms  that  he  and  his  party  stand  for 
would  be  set  back  rather  than  forwarded,  may  be 
worthy  of  consideration.  But  with  its  chief 
strength  in  the  great  agricultural  region  of  the 
country,  where  its  partisans  are  prosperously  pay- 
ing off  mortgages  and  adding  to  their  broad 
acres,  is  not  the  seat  of  '  Bryanism '  in  fact  at 
the  antipodes  of  socialism  ?  Thus  far,  radical, 
paternalistic,  or  socialistic  laws  are  only  on  the 
statute-books  of  those  States  which  are  relied 
upon  to  go  most  strongly  against  Bryan." 


HOW  POLITICAL  DISCUSSION  SHOULD  BE 

CONDUCTED. 

IN  Modern  Culture  (formerly  Self- Culture  Mag- 
azine) for  September,  Dr.  Edwin  Maxey 
makes  some  pertinent  and  timely  remarks  on 
''Methods  in  PoliticalDiscussion."  This  writer 
has  scant  respect  for  the  nature  of  the  propaganda 
commonly  employed  in  our  ' '  campaign  of  edu- 
cation."  so  called.      He  says  : 

' '  The  two  great  factors  in  a  political  cam- 
paign are  the  press  an(i  the  platform  ;  and,  as 
we  are  now  inquiring  into  the  motives  of  politi- 


cal parties,  we  will  primarily  consider  the  char- 
acter of  the  emanations  from  each  which  are 
avowedly  controlled  by  the  political  parties.  If 
the  reader  will  examine  the  campaign  *  literature ' 
printed  and  distributed  under  the  supervision  of 
the  party  leaders,  and  paid  for  out  of  campaign 
funds,  he  will  find  that  very  little  of  it  is  writ- 
ten in  the  spirit  of  one  who  aims  at  discovering 
and  imparting  the  whole  truth  ;  nor,  indeed,  is 
it  intended  that  it  should  be,  by  those  who  fur- 
nish the  sinews  of  war.  I  maintain  that  what  is 
aimed  at  in  the  bulk  of  political  literature  is  the 
bending  of  the  truth  to  meet  particular  ends, 
and  not  a  candid  attempt  to  put  the  reader  in 
possession  of  the  facts  on  both  sides  of  the  ques- 
tion, upon  which  the  correct  conclusion  must 
rest.  Some  of  the  political  literature  does  not 
even  stop  at  the  suppression  of  truth,  but  gives 
publication  to  naked  falsehood,  which  is  natu- 
rally the  next  step  in  the  descending  scale.  Yet 
lu)wever  indicative  of  degradation  it  may  be,  the 
'  dirty  sheet '  is  not  nearly  so  insidious  in  its  effects 
as  the  ingenious  presentation  of  garbled  truths  ; 
for,  in  the  former,  falsehood  appears  in  her 
native  garb,  and,  being  readily  recognized,  is 
shunned  except  by  the  most  unwary  or  per- 
verse ;  while,  in  the  latter,  the  charms  of  truth 
and  art  combine  to  mislead,  and  often  do  mis- 
lead, all  save  the  most  judicial  minds.  Facts 
and  figures  are  often  quoted  freely  ;  but  very 
frequently  such  facts  and  figures  serve  to  be- 
wilder and  mislead  rather  than  to  instruct  and 
assist  in  arriving  at  a  just  conclusion.  We  are 
not  indulging  in  metaphor  when  we  say  that  car- 
loads of  literature  are  sent  out  which  can  have 
no  other  purpose  than  to  appeal  to  the  prejudices 
and  passions  of  any  who  may  waste  their  time  in 
reading  such  veritable  rubbish." 

CAMPAIGN    ORATORY. 

Dr.  Maxey  finds  quite  as  much  to  condemn  in 
the  methods  of  the  campaign  orator  : 

' '  Were  any  one  to  talk  to  us  about  our  busi- 
ness affairs  in  the  claptrap  manner  in  which  the 
average  'spellbinder'  talks  to  us  about  our  politi- 
cal affairs,  our  patience  would  be  exhausted  with 
a  rapidity  worthy  of  the  emergency.  Why  it  is 
that  we  tolerate — nay,  even  applaud — such  de- 
partures from  the  canons  of  logic  and  rules  of 
plain  common  sense,  simply  because  the  speaker 
is  talking  politics,  is  of  the  inconsistencies  of  hu- 
man kind  which  is  more  easily  discovered  than 
accounted  for.  Whether  consciously  or  uncon- 
sciously, the  idea  seems  to  prevail  that  in  politi- 
cal discussion  the  ordinary  laws  of  thought  may 
be  safely  disregarded.  And  thus  politics,  which 
in  its  very  nature  demands  the  most  (?areful  and 
practical  thinking,  has  become  the  field  wherein 
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the  mental  acrobat  displays  his  pranks  to  the 
great  delectation  of  his  partisan  followers. 

< '  In  all  sober  discussion  the  object  should  be 
to  subordinate  minor  differences  of  opinion  in 
order  to  arrive  at  the  central  truth  ;  but  in  poli- 
tics the  order  is  reversed,  and  what  is  sought 
after  most  zealously  and  emphasized  most  de- 
cidedly is  differences ;  and  what  is  avoided  with 
the  utmost  care  is  a  harmonizing  of  the  views 
held  by  the  respective  parties.  Upon  most  ques- 
tions of  far-reaching  importance  there  is  abun- 
dant room  for  honest  differences  of  opinion  upon 
points  that  are  fundamental  to  a  decision  of  the 
question  ;  but  there  is  no  rational  justification 
for  magnifying  minor  differences  which  really 
amount  to  very  little,  and  ingeniously  creating 
differences  which  have  no  foundation  in  fact. 
Yet  these  methods  are  fancied  necessary  in  order 
to  accentuate  the  multiplicity  of  respects  in  which 
one  party  is  superior  to  the  opposing  party.  It 
is  for  this  same  reason  that  personalities  which 
reallv  have  no  connection  with  a  candidate's 
fitness  or  unfitness  are  injected  into  political  dis- 
cussions. Unfortunately,  these  tactics  are  not 
monopolized  by  that  class  of  political  speakers 
commonly  denominated  '  curbstone  orators, '  but 
are  too  often  and  freely  used  by  those  who  aspire 
to  be  statesmen.  If  the  reader  will  but  take 
an  inventory  of  the  political  discussions  which  he 
has  heard  during  *  campaigns  of  education,'  by 
men  high  in  the  political  councils  of  the  nation, 
he  will  be  pained  to  recall  that  many  of  them 
have  appealed  to  prejudice  and  not  to  reason, 
and  in  so  doing  have  gone  a  long  way  toward 
preventing  sober  thought,  and  thus  disqualifying 
the  people  for  grave,  sensible  consideration  of 
the  real  question  at  issue." 


VOTING  BY  MAIL. 

IN  the  Atlantic  Monthly  for  October,  there  is 
an  interesting  suggestion  by  Mr.  Edward 
Stan  wood,  that  voting  should  be  done  by  mail 
as  well  as  by  personal  appearance  at  the  polls. 
Mr.  Stanwood  argues  that  the  most  direct  cause 
of  the  evils  of  our  political  activities  is  the  indis- 
position of  the  very  best  class  of  citizens  to  at- 
tend the  polls  in  person — an  indisposition  often 
owing  to  legitimate  causes  ;  and  he  thinks  it 
absurd  that  a  man  should  be  prevented  from 
giving  his  vote  because  he  had  sprained  his 
ankle,  or  because  business  engagements  were  so 
important  that  he  could  not  be  present  at  a  cer- 
tain place  in  a  certain  city  on  a  certain  day.  He 
anticipates  the  objections  to  such  a  novel  plan. 
These  are  chiefly,  he  thinks,  that  the  mail-system 
of  voting  would  destroy  the  secrecy  of  the  ballot ; 
that  it  would  increase  the  danger  of  personating 


voters  ;  and  that  it  would  add  to  the  power  of 
the  boss.  But  in  Mr.  Stanwood's  opinion  the 
danger  of  personating  voters  would  be  really  di- 
minished by  a  system  by  which  men  might  mail 
their  votes,  or  vote  in  person,  as  they  chose. 
Signing  a  vote  with  another  person's  name  would 
be  not  merely  the  offense  in  law  which  it  now  is, 
but  would  also  be  a  forgery  ;  and,  as  part  of  the 
scheme  is  that  postal -cards  should  be  sent  to 
voters  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  their  votes, 
he  thinks  there  would  be  less  personation  under 
bis  system  than  under  the  present.  As  to  the 
secrecy  of  the  ballot,  he  thinks  that  if  one  had 
good  reasons  for  wishing  to  have  his  vote  secret, 
he  would  simply  not  use  the  mails,  but  would 
appear  at  the  polls  ;  and  he  does  not  admit  there 
is  any  valid  objection  to  the  plan  except  that  it 
would  augment  somewhat  the  power  of  bosses 
and  the  danger  of  bribery,  owing  to  the  possi- 
bility of  proving  so  readily  how  any  particular 
vote  was  cast.  Mr.  Stanwood  definitely  outlines 
his  plan  as  follows  : 

THE    METHOD    IN    DETAIL. 

*  <  It  is  proposed  that,  as  now,  all  elections  be 
by  '  Australian '  ballot ;  that  prior  to  any  elec- 
tion the  ballot  shall  be  printed  a  suflBcient  time — 
say  one  week — before  the  time  when  the  votes 
are  to  be  counted,  to  allow  the  operation  of  the 
system  ;  that  one  ballot,  and  one  only,  be  dis- 
tributed by  mail  or  by  an  officer  to  each  regis- 
tered voter  ;  that  any  voter  may  mark  and  sign 
his  ballot,  inclose  it  in  an  envelope  addressed  to 
the  election  officers  and  indorsed  with  the  signa- 
ture of  the  voter,  and  that  it  may  be  sent  by 
mail  or  by  private  messenger  to  the  officers  of 
the  election  at  any  time  prior  to  the  formal  clos- 
ing of  the  polls  ;  that  on  the  day  set  for  the 
election  the  polls  shall  be  opened  in  the  usual 
way,  and  that  all  voters  who  desire  to  do  so  may 
appear  and  deposit  their  ballots  in  person  ;  that 
the  last-named  privilege  may  be  exercised  by 
those  who  have  as  well  as  by  those  who  have  not 
already  voted  by  mail ;  that  each  person  voting 
in  person  shall  be  checked  upon  the  registry -list 
as  having  voted  ;  that  when  the  polls  shall  have 
been  closed  the  election  officers  shall  take  the 
envelopes  containing  votes  received  by  mail  and 
shall  carefully  compare  the  indorsements  with 
the  names  checked  upon  the  registry -lists,  sepa- 
rate those  votes  of  persons  who  have  from  those 
who  have  not  afterward  voted  in  person,  open 
those  of  persons  who  have  not  appeared  at  the 
polls,  count  their  votes  with  those  which  were 
cast  in  person,  and  declare  the  result  upon  the 
combined  vote. ' '  Immediately  after  the  votes  are 
counted,  notices  are  to  be  mailed  to  each  voter, 
acknowledging  and  specifying  the  ballot  received. 
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A    PROVISION   AGAINST   FRAUD. 

'<  In  order  to  guard  against  fraud,  it  would  be 
provided  that  all  ballots  transmitted  by  mail,  in- 
cluding those  superseded  by  personal  votes,  and 
therefore  not  opened,  should  be  preserved  until 
all  contests  arising  out  of  the  election  have  been 
decided  ;  and  that  immediately  after  the  votes 
were  counted,  or  on  the  day  following,  a  postal- 
card  or  other  mail  notice  should  be  sent  to  each 
person  registered  as  liaving  voted  by  mail  that 
he  was  recorded  as  having  so  voted.  The  object 
of  such  notice  will  be  seen  readily.  It  would  be 
possible  for  an  unscrupulous  person.  A,  who 
knew  or  surmised  that  B  would  not  vote,  to  take 
the  ballot  supplied  to  himself,  mark  it,  forge  B*s 
signature,  and  send  in  the  ballot  by  mail,  and 
then  go  himself  and  vote  in  person.  The  notice 
to  B  would  enable  B  to  defeat  the  fraud  by  de- 
claring that  he  had  not  voted.  Should  any  one 
obtain  possession  of  B's  blank  ballot,  fill  it  out 
and  send  it  in,  B  would  miss  his  ballot,  would 
suspect  wrongdoing,  and  would  go  to  the  polls 
and  vote  in  pei-son." 


THE  FILIPINOS  AND  INDEPENDENCE. 

^^'T'HE  Filipinos'  Vain  Hope  of  Independ- 
A  ence"  is  the  title  of  an  article  in  the 
North  American  Review  for  September  by  Mar- 
rion  Wilcox,  who  has  made  a  special  study  of 
the  allegations  freely  made  by  many  American 
**  an ti- imperialists,"  that  Aguinaldo  was  prom- 
ised independence  by  United  States  oflBcials  in 
1898.  The  basis  of  these  allegations  is  defined 
by  Mr,  Wilcox  as  follows  : 

**  The  comments  of  those  whose  sympathy  with 
the  natives'  aspirations  or  whose  antagonism  to 
the  administration  gives  them  the  character  of 
advocates,  rather  than  of  dispassionate  judges, 
are  easily  surmised  :  indirectly  or  by  implica- 
tion, the  promise  referred  to  was  made  ;  inas- 
much as  both  the  Navy  Department  and  War 
Department  had  been  informed  of  the  insurgents' 
aspirations,  and  inasmuch  as  the  presumption  in 
favor  of  granting  independence  was  so  strong, 
our  Government  was  committed,  by  its  tempo- 
rizing course,  to  acceptance  of  the  natives'  views. 
Such  is  a  point  of  view  that  has  much  to  recom- 
mend it.  especially  if  it  helps  us  to  accept  hs  a 
debt  of  honor  the  obligation  to  do  for  the  Fili- 
pinos, not  necessarily  yrhat  a  few  dreamers  may 
demand,  but  more  and  better  than  the  mass  of 
the  people  can  ask  or  think. 

DID    <  ^  SOME   AMERICANS  "    PROMISE  ? 

*<  But  do  we  not  here  come  upon  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  peril  of  '  losing  sight  of  truth  in  the 
desire  to  make  it  truer  than  itself  ? ' 


<<  In  justice  to  the  Filipinos  and  to  ourselves, 
in  view  of  the  evidence,  we  can  say  no  less,  no 
more,  than  that  some  Americans  promised,  while 
America  did  not  promise,  that  the  Philippine 
Islands  should  have  independence.  When  Mr. 
Schurz  writes  that  the  history  of  the  world  does  not 
furnish  <  a  single  act  of  perfidy  committed  by  any 
republic  more  infamous  than  that  which  has  been 
committed  by  President  McKinley's  administra- 
tion against  our  Filipino  allies,'  and  invites  Sena- 
tor Foraker  to  <  ransack  all  his  knowledge  of  the 
annals  of  mankind  for  an  act  of  treachery  more 
base  and  infamous,'  the  bad  results  of  over- 
emphasis may  be  seen  not  merely  in  a  certain  re- 
sentment aroused  (if  at  the  moment  one's  sense 
of  humor  happens  to  be  mislaid),  but  also  in  a 
tendency  to  attach  even  undue  importance  to 
Gen  Otis'  warning,  and  to  the  circumstance  that 
the  assurances,  offered  by  persons  not  authorized 
to  give  them,  were  received  by  persons  not  truly 
representative. 

THE   LESSONS   OF   TROPICAL   REPUBLICS. 

*«Have  we  any  reason  to  believe  that  the 
Filipinos  could  establish  a  good  government  for 
themselves — that  the  kind  of  republic  their 
mestizo  leaders  claim  the  right  to  institute  would 
bring  to  them  the  blessings  they  desire  ?  Does 
the  history  of  such  experiments  in  tropical  and 
subtropical  countries  encourage  us  to  believe  it 
would  be  less  than  downright  cruelty  to  leave 
them  to  their  own  devices?  Frankly,  I  fear 
that  such  adjectives  as  '  base '  and  '  infamous ' 
might,  with  a  rather  terrible  appositeness,  be 
employed  to  characterize  the  act  of  a  nation, 
familiar  as  our  own  with  the  details  of  the  story 
of  republican  experiments  in  Central  and  Soudi 
America  and  the  West  Indies,  knowing  how 
idle  it  is,  as  a  rule,  to  look  for  good  government 
of  the  tropics  by  the  natives  of  those  regions, 
knowing  also,  as  we  now  do,  that  the  difficulties 
are  greater  in  the  Philippines  than  elsewhere,  and 
the  outlook  still  more  hopeless, — if  that  nation, 
having  used  the  power  of  its  navy  and  army 
to  overthrow  the  Spanish  dominion  there,  should 
then  shirk  the  obligation  to  set  up  a  better  gov- 
ernment. 

NO   TIME   FOR    SENTIMENTALISM. 

<<I  think  that  the  Filipinos'  long  struggle  to 
win  a  privilege  which  they  could  not  enjoy,  and 
their  American  illusion,  claim  fairly  and  surely 
a  response  from  true  American  sentiment, — thi^ 
will  insist  on  being  rid  of  both  sentimentaUsm 
and  prejudice, — whether  one  look  for  the  answer 
in  administration  circles  or  in  the  opposition.  To 
discover  what  is  best  for  such  wards  of  the  na- 
tion, and  to  do  it — ^this  duty  has  all  the 
tion  of  difficulty."     . 
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IBERO-AMERICAN  UNITY. 

APROPOS  of  the  *' Ibero- American  Con- 
gress" at  Madri(i,  FjH  Espana  Motferna 
for  August  1  devotes  a  dozen  pages  to  urging 
(as  often  before)  the  necessity  of  federation  be- 
tween  Spain  and  her  independent  American  colo- 
nies. A  confederacy  of  Spain  and  the  Spanish- 
American  states  was  Castelar's  pet  dream  ;  or, 
rather,  one  should  say,  a  confederacy  of  Spain 
and  Portugal  and  the  independent  colonies  of 
both  kingdoms.  The  writer  in  this  number  of 
La  Espana  Modcrna  has  the  same  idea,  but  both 
writers  seem  to  have  had  onlv  an  obscure  second- 
ary  place  in  their  leagues  for  Portugal  and  Brazil. 
The  purpose  of  such  a  federation  would  be  to 
prevent  the  absorption  of  tlie  Ibero- American 
states  by  the  Anglo-Saxons — or,  more  plainly, 
by  the  Yankees.  C^astelar  called  his  scheme  and 
theme  **  Paniberismo. "  It  was  to  head  off  and 
defeat  *' Panamericanism."  AVhen  the  people 
of  the  United  States  say  ''America  for  Ameri- 
cans," "they  mean,"  said  Castelar,  "America 
for  the  Yankees."  That  an  Iberian  federa- 
tion is  a  fantastic  impossibility,  seems  to  have 
occurred  neither  to  Castelar  nor  to  the  present 
writer  in  Espaila  Moderna.  The  specter  of  the 
insatiable,  earth-eating  Yankee  filled  the  vision 
of  both  and  hid  things  beyond. 

UNCLE    SAM's    dark    PLOTS. 

The  most  notable  error  in  this  kind  of  writing 
is  the  notion  that  the  government  and  people  of 
the  United  States  are  plotting,  plotting  always, 
to  seize  Spanish -American  territory.  So  far  is 
this  from  being  true,  the  simple  fact  is  that  but 
very  little  of  such  territory  would  be  welcomed 
as  a  free  gift.  And  yet  La  Espaila  Moderna  is 
so  possessed  by  the  belief  in  our  greed  and  pas- 
sion for  intrigue  that  it  attributes  to  ' '  the  secret 
hand  "  of  the  United  States  all  the  discord  that 
in  recent  years  has  found  its  way  into  the  states 
of  Spanisli  origin  in  America.  The  real  author 
of  their  quarrels  and  revolutions  is,  this  writer 
says,  "  the  secret  interested  hand  that  is  at  the 
bottom  of  all  their  conflicts  and  sets  them  going. 
Surely,  it  is  to  be  blind  not  to  see  it,  not  to  di- 
vine its  objects,  and  not  to  see  in  perspective  the 
perils  to  which  it  leads."  And  then  the  ques- 
tions below,  and  many  more,  are  asked  : 

"  Who  introduces  into  Colombia  the  separatist 
revolutions  ?  Wlio  destroys  in  Argentina,  with 
a  hypocritical  coup  de  grace,  the  advantages  prom- 
ised by  the  conferences  of  Punta  Arenas  ?  Who 
puts  into  the  hands  of  Colonel  Pando  the  torch 
of  discord  in  Bolivia  ?  .  .  .  Who  warms  the 
vein  of  an  incautious  patriotism  in  Peru,  in  order 
to  foment  anew  her  wrath  against  Chile  ?  .  .  . 
Who    stimulates   the   hostile    acts   of    Ecuador 


against  Colombia?"  etc.     The  United  States,  of 
course  ! 

Such  beliefs  seem,  to  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try, the  creations  of  a  disordered  fancy  ;  but 
probably,  wherever  read  in  Spain,  they  are  ac- 
cepted as  facts. 

THE    PAN-AMERICAN    CONGRESS   AT    MEXICO. 

La  Espafla  Moderna  sees  that  the  first  step 
towards  the  league  it  desires  must  be  the  recon- 
ciliation of  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  states  of 
America.  They  must  stop  quarreling,  and  heal 
their  differences  by  arbitration.  "  It  is  indubi- 
table that,  if,  in  the  Ibero -American  Congress 
of  Madrid,  these  salutary  initiatives  are  not 
taken,  they  will  constitute  the  first  object  of  the 
Pan-American  Congress  at  Mexico,  to  which  the 
secretary  of  state  of  the  Northern  Union  has  in- 
vited representatives  of  all  the  Hispano-American 
governments." 

Possibly  something  may  be  accomplished  by 
the  congress  at  Mexico  towards  bringing  the 
Hispano-American  states  into  more  harmonious 
relations;  but  if  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  contributes  anything  to  so  desirable  an 
end,  it  will  not  be,  as  La  Espaila  Moderna  thinks, 
in  order  to  snatch  laurels  from  Spain,  or  to  ob- 
struct an  Ibero-Ainerican  Union.  Our  people 
do  not  care  for  that  sort  of  laurel -snatching  ;  nor 
do  they  scheme  to  help  or  hinder  contingencies 
wliich  they  must  regard  as,  in  the  nature  of  the 
case,  impossible. 

ITALIAN  PROGRESS  UNDER  HUMBERT. 

ALONG  article  by  the  economist  and  statis- 
tician, Signor  Antonio  Monzilli,  entitled 
<<The  Reign  of  Humbert  I.,"  in  Rivista  Politica 
e  Jjetteraria  (Rome,  August  15),  recounts  the 
progressive  changes  and  reforms  in  the  kingdom 
of  Italy  during  the  twenty -two  years  of  the 
reign  of  King  Humbert.  In  conclusion,  Signor 
Monzilli  says  : 

'  ♦  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  legislative  work 
intended  to  set  in  order  the  new  state,  to  regulate 
the  civil  and  social  life,  to  govern  the  public  ser- 
vice, to  facilitate  the  development  of  thfi  national 
activity,  has  been  in  the  reign  of  Humbert  vast 
and  important.  ...  I  will  add  here  some  of  the 
most  notable  reforms. 

BENEFICENT    LEGISLATION. 

<'The  tariff  reform, — a  remarkable  advance 
towards  national  economy,  a  reform  that, — what- 
ever may  be  done  and  said — cannot  be  success- 
fully disputed  ;  the  penal  code,  which  the  gen- 
erous king  approved,  solicitous  that  the  death 
penalty  might  l)e  banished,  even  in  the  case  of 
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consummated  regicide,  so  that  his  assassin  is 
snatched  from  tlie  cxti*euie  penalty  by  a  law  of 
the  very  king  whom  he  murdered  ;  the  com- 
mercial code,  which  stands  even  now  among  the 
best  of  Europe  ;  the  legislation  as  to  works  of 
piety  for  better  assuring  the  development  of 
beneficence  and  of  the  piety  which  the  king 
practised  without  ostentation,  and  of  which  his 
death,  as  always  happens,  will  bring  to  light 
moving  examples  ;  the  legislation  as  to  adminis- 
trative justice,  intended  to  safeguard  the  rights 
of  citizens  against  the  arbitrary  action  of  organ- 
ized power  ;  communal  and  provincial  legisla- 
tion, to  regulate  by  principles  even  more  liberal 
the  life  of  local  bodies,  which  are  so  great  a  part 
of  the  national  life  ;  the  legislation  for  the  gov- 
ernment of  institutions  of  emission  [as  banks], 
in  order  to  check  abuses,  and  to  direct  their 
work  to  prosperous  credit ;  the  very  recent  law 
of  improvements,  destined  not  only  to  confer 
healthfulness  on  some  places,  but  also  to  bring 
under  cultivation  large  regions  of  national  terri- 
tory. 

NATIONAL    STABILITY    ACHIEVED. 

*<  Others/ with  an  equipment  of  genius  and 
learning  that  I  lack,  witli  the  time  and  necessary 
materials  that  fail  me  at  this  moment,  will  write 
the  history  of  the  reign  of  Humbert  I. ,  the  sec- 
ond king  of  Italy.  In  this  hour  of  national 
grief,  under  the  stupor  and  discouragement  pro- 
duced by  the  infamy  of  a  conspiracy  whose 
deeds  sully  the  merited  glory  of  progress  be- 
longing to  the  dying  century,  I  have  not  been 
able  to  do  more  than  throw  on  to  paper,  as  the 
tumult  of  thoughts  permitted  me,  the  general 
outlines  of  the  work  of  a  king  sincerely  good, 
noble,  generous,  loyal,  and  faithful  to  the  na- 
tional institutions  which  he  caused  to  advance, 
and  had  never  thought  of  impeding.  He  left  a 
country  greater,  a  social  life  improved,  and  a 
national  existence  consolidated  and  assured  ;  a 
country  better  defended,  more  esteemed  and  con- 
sidered in  the  world  ;  a  country  in  better  eco- 
nomic conditions.  Certainly,  very  different  was 
the  political  greatness,  civil  and  economic,  which 
he  trusted  he  should  see  Italy  attain.  .  .  . 
Fifty -six  years  old,  strong  in  body  and  spirit, 
he  would  have  been  able  to  live  long  enough  to 
see  the  country  in  the  conditions  desired  by  his 
noble  ambition  as  Italian  and  king.  The  hand 
of  an  assassin  lias  not  permitted  it.  But  that 
hand  has  not  overthrown  the  monarchy,  or  the 
institutions,  or  the  sense  of  the  Italian  people, 
who  in  an  immense  and  sincere  plebiscitum  of 
grief  renew  to- day  the  vote  of  union  and  civil 
concord  which  assures  the  greatness  of  the 
fatherland." 


COOPERATION  IN  RUSSIA. 

' '  A  RCTIC  Cooperation "  is  the  rather  chill 
-^"V  title  of  an  excellent  paper  in  Gentle' 
wmn'j,  by  Ernest  M.  Lowry.  This  writer  says  : 
'  <  Arctic  Russia  is  an  ideal  land  for  the  social 
reformer.  No  one  owns  estates ;  the  land  is 
either  Tundra,  the  free  wandering  ground  of  the 
Samoyede  and  his  reindeer,  forest,  or  communal 
holding.  Indeed,  in  the  whole  empire,  under  2 
per  cent,  of  the  population  hold  land  on  the 
strength  of  any  personal  title.  The  land  (the 
basis  of  a  taxation  by  no  means  light)  is  made 
over  by  the  government,  for  division  among  the 
peasants,  to  over  100,000  self-governing  com- 
munes. This  mtV,  as  the  commune  is  called, 
shows  us  that  the  political  organization  of  the 
autocratic  empire  has  as  its  base  self-government, 
and  is  securely  founded  upon  most  democratic 
principles.  All  men  are,  ipso  facto,  members  of 
their  village  rwtr,  and  have  equal  right  of  speech 
and  vote  in  its  assemblies." 

COOPERATION    IN    THE    RUSSIAN   BLOOD. 

Each  mir  develops  its  institutions  in  its  own 
way.  <*In  one,  all  are  hard-working  *  Old  Be- 
lievers,' steady  and  grave  ;  "  in  another,  they  will 
be  idle  and  dissolute. 

*<  Sometimes  a  commune  will  maintain  a 
school,  but  too  often  the  illiterate  vote  out- 
weighs that  of  those  anxious  to  introduce  so  wise 
a  measure  ;  for  the  educated  man  has  no  more 
powerful  voice  in  the  assembly  than  his  unlet- 
tered brother.  The  salaries  of  an  unqualified 
doctor  ifeldsher),  a  midwife,  and  others  are  gen- 
erally voted  by  even  a  renegade  niir ;  while 
some  will  undertake  the  sinking  of  wells,  and 
even  the  purchase  of  agricultural  implements,  for 
the  common  weal.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
communal  system  is  popular  among  the  mujika 
themselves,  since  settlers  on  the  free  Siberian 
allotments  and  convicts  adopt  it  of  their  own  free 
will,  wherever  they  may  find  themselves.  Co- 
operation is  a  part  of  Russian  peasant  nature  ; 
the  mujik  cannot  act  alone  ;  he  must  always  be 
in  common  with  his  fellows. 

HOW    RUSSIAN    WORKMEN   COMBINE. 

*  *  Of  this  fact  the  artel,  or  peasant  cooperative 
society,  is  a  good  example.  Workmen  in  all 
kinds  of  employment  unite  into  these  societies, 
live  in  one  common  house,  share  one  common 
table,  elect  one  starosta,  or  leader,  who  chooses 
the  work  the  rest  will  undertake,  and  to  whom 
are  paid  the  wages  of  all.  He  pays  the  o^itgo- 
ings  for  material,  rent,  and  keep,  after  which 
he  divides  the  profits.  The  artel^  collectively, 
is  responsible  to  the  employer  for  tlie  default  of 
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each  and  every  member  ;  it  cannot,  therefore, 
be  wondered  at  that  contractors  and  other  em- 
ployers of  labor  prefer  to  deal  with  the  collective 
artel  rather  than  with  the  individual  workman." 

Mr.  Lowry  mentions  roadmakers,  carpenters, 
snow-clearers,  women  dockers,  fire- watchmen, 
bank-guards,  as  formed  into  artels. 

**To  its  members  such  associations  guarantee 
higher  and  more  certain  wages,  cheaper  keep 
(for  all  board  together),  and  more  assured  employ- 
ment, and  some  proportionate  reward  for  energy, 
skill,  and  labor.  To  the  employer — through 
direct  interest — better  and  more  regular  work- 
men, fixed  wages  for  a  definite  undertaking,  and 
saving  in  expenses  through  dealing  with  one 
leader  instead  of  with  each  man.  A  Russian 
artel  will,  for  the  sake  of  its  members,  accept 
only  a  good  and  steady  man  ;  the  loafer  finds  no 
place  in  its  ranks. 

*^  How  universal,  and  how  ingrained  in  peasant 
character,  is  this  formation  of  unions,  may  be 
judged  from  the  fact  that,  when  a  few  prisoners 
find  themselves  cast  together,  they  straight  form 
an  artel,  and  elect  a  head  ;  and  in  the  old  days 
of  marching  to  Siberia,  so  great  was  the  faith 
placed  in  these  associations  by  convoy  officers 
that,  on  the  starosta  promising  that  no  attempt  to 
escape  should  be  made,  they  have  been  known 
to  allow  the  men  to  take  off  their  leg-irons  ;  for 
if  a  man  did  bolt,  the  artel  managed  to  find  some 
old  runaway  to  take  his  place,  and  so  save  the 
officer  from  blame." 

**  Each  for  the  other  "is  **  the  accepted  maxim 
of  every  business."     Mr.  Lowry  asks  : 

**Even  in  this  land  of  freedom  of  press  and 
of  speech,  is  there  not  something  in  the  way  of 
socialism  which  we  might  learn  from  the  frozen 
north  of  autocratic  Russia  ?  " 


STORY  OF  THE  DELA60A  BAY  ARBITRATION. 

MR.  MALCOLM  M'lLWRAITH  contributes 
to  the  Fm'tnightly  Review  for  September  a 
lengthy  article  describing  the  ins  and  the  outs  of 
the  protracted  arbitration  on  the  Delagoa  Bay 
Railway.  This  arbitration,  which  lasted  nine 
ye^rs,  and  the  pleadings  and  evidence  of  which 
fill  some  forty  volumes  of  print,  had  long  been  a 
stumbling-block  for  arbitration.  Mr.  Mcll wraith 
is  careful  to  exculpate  the  arbitrators  from  the 
charge  usually  brought  against  them  of  spinning 
out  the  arbitration  in  order  to  put  money  in  their 
own  pockets,  but  he  cannot  exempt  them  alto- 
gether from  blame.  He  admits  that  *'  the  Portu- 
guese Government  and  its  advisers  were  deter- 
mined to  contest  every  possible  point,  either  of 
fact  or  law,  and  to  fight  the  matter,  inch  by  inch, 
to  the  bitter  end.    But  after  making  every  allow- 


ance for  such  considerations,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  case  might  easily  have  been  con- 
cluded in  about  half  the  time  it  actually  occupied. 
The  pleadings  were  long  enough,  in  all  con- 
science, but  even  they  came  to  an  end  at  the 
close  of  1894,  and  one  year  longer  should  have 
amply  suflBced  for  everything  that  there  then  re- 
mained to  do.  In  short,  if  international  arbitra- 
tions are  to  become  effective  and  popular,  as  a 
substitute  for  more  coercive  measures,  the  Dela- 
goa Bay  case  should  be  regarded  as  a  shining 
example  of  how  not  to  arbitrate." 

SWISS    PROCEDURE    FOLLOWED. 

Two  points  upon  which  he  lays  special  stress 
may  be  noticed  : 

^  ^  It  is  a  mistake  to  submit  an  international 
dispute  to  a  too  exclusively  national  tribunal.  In 
the  present  case  the  Swiss  element  predominated 
far  too  greatly.  With  three  Swiss  judges,  three 
Swiss  experts,  and  six  Swiss  counsel  engaged  in 
the  case,  the  matter  was  reduced  to  the  level  of 
an  ordinary  Swiss  lawsuit,  and  the  natural  result 
was  that  purely  Swiss  methods  and  procedure, 
which  were  not  always  suitable  to  litigation  of 
this  character,  were  somewhat  slavishly  followed 
throughout.  Except  for  the  settlement  of  some 
comparatively  insignificant  question  of  procedure, 
the  arbitration  tribunal  never  held  any  sittings  in 
court,  and  the  main  issues  of  the  case  were  never 
orally  pleaded  before  it  at  all.  Neither  Mr.  Un- 
derdown,  the  leading  English  counsel,  nor  the 
solicitor  who  had  had  charge  of  the  English 
company's  interests  from  the  outset  (Mr.  Capel 
Slaughter)  ever  had  an  opportunity  of  appearing 
before  the  arbitrators,  or  even,  I  believe,  of 
making  acquaintance  with  them,  in  their  official 
capacity.  This  impossibility  of  getting  into 
touch  either  with  the  opposing  counsel  or  the 
judges  themselves  exercised  a  baleful  influence 
on  the  morale  of  the  combatants,  and  was  proba- 
bly responsible  for  a  good  deal  of  the  rather  de- 
rogatory bickering  and  irritating  recriminations 
which  disfigured  some  of  the  pleadings. " 


FRENCH  NAVAL  POWER. 

IN  the  August  Revue  des  Revues^  M.  Masson- 
Forestier  delivers  a  discourse  on  the  French 
navy,  taking  as  his  text  the  words  <  <  Speed  is 
but  weakness."  At  the  height  of  France's  pride 
in  her  swift  navy,  a  male  Cassandra  arises  and 
pours  cold  water  on  her  enthusiasm.  France 
stops  her  ears,  but  when  M.  Normand,  himself 
the  first  authority  on  and  designer  of  rapid  ves- 
sels, raises  his  voice  to  protest  against  them,  it  is 
hard  not  to  listen.  The  French  fleet,  in  the 
opinion  of  this  expert  of  experts,  is  so  inferior 
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that  it  is  well-nigh  impotent.  <*  Speed  is  not 
necessary,  save  to  the  fleet  which  aspires  to  ex- 
ercise dominion  over  the  seas."  Speed,  there- 
fore, is  of  importance  to  England,  and  to  Eng- 
land alone,  because  without  quick  vessels  she 
could  not  rapidly  collect  her  scattered  naval 
forces.  To  France,  speed  is  useless.  Beyond  a 
certain  point  an  additional  knot  per  hour  is  nowise 
worth  the  fabulous  sums  it  costs.  *<A  high- 
speed vessel  like  our  Jeanne  d'Arc  costs  the  price 
of  two  vessels  of  equal  fighting  force  but  only 
half  speed.  On  the  day  of  battle,  the  two  would 
sink  the  Jeanne  d' Arc  in  a  twinkling.  Victory, 
in  short,  belongs  to  tlie  athlete  whose  loins  and 
fists  are  the  most  powerful,  not  tcJ  iiim  who  gets 
away  most  quickly."  Besides,  the  mechanism  of 
very  fast  vessels  being  delicate  as  that  of  a  watch, 
the  least  thing  puts  it  out.  Six  reasons  are  then 
given  why  these  high-speed  vessels  should  not  be 
of  service  in  the  hour  of  need.  We  quote  the 
following  : 

'  *  Speed  enables  a  nation  to  force  battle  upon  a 
foe  who  wants  to  flee.  Well,  does  any  one 
seriously  believe  that  in  case  of  a  contest  with 
England  (and  is  she  not  the  only  foe  we  have  to 
fear  ?)  we  oup:ht  to  take  much  into  consideration 
the  contingency  of  English  admirals  flying  in 
terror  at  the  mere  sight  of  a  tricolor." 

The  speed  of  a  fleet  is  regulated  by  the  slowest 
and  not  by  the  quickest  vessel,  and  during  a  naval 
battle,  movements  must  always  be  slow. 

"Only  in  France,"  says  M.  Masson-Forestier, 
''are  M.  Normand's  ideas  despised."  The 
French  populace  has  got  speed -at-any-price  on 
the  brain. 

As  for  starving  England  out  by  capturing  her 
liners,  why,  for  years  past,  he  says,  "  the  English 
have  had  regular  contracts  with  certain  foreign 
shipowners,  chiefly  American,  transferring  to  the 
latter  the  full  rights  of  an  English  ship  in  case  a 
state  of  war  came  about.  Should  a  French 
cruiser  then  board  a  Cunarder,  the  captain  will 
merely  hoist  the  star-spangled  banner.  '  Now, 
sir,  fire  on  the  American  flag  if  you  dare.* 
Should  we  fire?"  asks  M.  Masson-Forestier. 


WHAT  TO  DO  WITH  CHINA. 

IN  the  October  Atlantic  Monthly,  President 
James  B.  Angell  discusses  **The  Crisis  in 
China."  President  Angell  thinks  that  the  Chi- 
nese method  of  government  is  strong  under  a 
strong  emperor,  and  is  not  ill  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  the  people  ;  but,  under  a  weak  emperor, 
the  palace  is  so  constantly  the  center  of  intrigue 
between  contending  factions,  and  the  imperial 
power  is  so  little  felt  in  the  provinces,  that  the 
government  is  inefficient. 


THE  REAL  RULER  OF  CHINA. 

"  Owing  to  the  filial  regard  which  the  Emperor 
must  always  cherish  for  his  mother,  the  Em- 
press Dowager,  if  a  strong  and  ambitious  woman, 
may  wield  great  power.  When  I  was  in  Peking 
in  1880  the  Emperor  was  a  child,  and  was  under 
the  control  of  the  two  empresses  dowager.  It 
was  said  that  they  sat  invisible  behind  a  curtain 
when  they  conferred  with  the  ministers  of  state. 
So  the  saying  was  current  that  China  was  ruled 
by  a  baby  and  two  old  women  behind  a  curtain. 
But  it  was  really  ruled  by  Prince  Kung,  a  very 
able  statesman,  assisted  by  various  boards.  One 
of  the  empresses  dowager  died  in  1881  ;  the 
other,  the  present  energetic  woman,  had  not 
then  made  her  power  felt  as  it  is  now." 

WHAT    IS    TO    BE    DONE   NOW  ? 

The  great  question  now  is,  of  course,  what 
immediate  action  shall  be  taken  to  insure  the 
safety  of  foreigners. 

*  *  The  reference  to  Prince  Kung  suggests  a 
possible  precedent  for  the  Western  powers  when 
they  are  settling  the  present  trouble.  As  the 
allied  British  and  French  armies  approached 
Peking  in  1860,  the  Emperor  and  his  counselors^ 
under  whose  direction  Harry  Parkes,  Mr.  Loch, 
and  others  had  been  treacherously  seized  and  toi> 
tured,  ran  away.  The  Emperor  soon  died.  The 
allies  secured  the  appointment  of  Prince  Kung  as 
premier,  with  the  distinct  understanding  that  he 
should  conduct  the  government  during  the  minor- 
ity of  the  infant  Emperor  on  principles  insuring 
tho  just  treatment  of  foreigners.  For  forty  years 
the  relations  of  China  and  Europe  have  been 
maintained  without  any  serious  trouble,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  principles  then  adopted.  If  it 
proves  that  the  Empress  Dowager  and  her  coun- 
selors have  instigated  the  inhuman  treatment  of 
the  representatives  of  the  Western  powers,  these 
powers  may  find  some  way  to  clear  the  palace  of 
her  and  her  company,  and  to  place  a  second  Prince 
Kung  in  power  under  such  stipulations  as  are 
needed  to  secure  the  proper  respect  for  diplomatic 
representatives  and  for  all  foreign  subjects  and 
citizensL  She  and  her  guilty  advisers  may  flee 
from  Peking  on  the  near  approach  of  our  troops, 
as  did  the  Emperor  Hsienfeng  in  1860.  If  a  just 
and  worthy  government  can  be  installed,  it  would 
seem  to  promise  a  far  better  future  for  China  and 
the  world  than  a  partition  of  the  empire  between 
various  powers.  Such  a  partition  involves  the 
danger  of  serious  friction,  perhaps  of  war,  be- 
tween European  nations,  and  also  the  danger  of 
prolonged  strife  in  China.  The  present  contest 
shows  that  no  act  would  be  so  likely  to  arouse  all 
China  to  war  with  the  Western  nations  as  the 
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attempt  to  seize  upon  lier  domain  and  reduce  her 
to  subjection. 

EUROPEAN  SUPERVISION  AND  CONTROL. 

*'  For  the  atrocious  acts  committed  at  Peking, 
there  must  be  a  day  of  reckoning — not  in  the 
spirit  of  vengeance,  let  us  hope,  but  as  a  safe- 
guard for  the  future.  Some  means  must  be 
found  for  the  absolute  security  and  independence 
of  the  legations  at  the  capital.  Possibly  the 
European  powers  may  favor  some  such  policy  of 
supervision  and  partial  control  as  they  exercise 
over  Turkey  under  the  Treaty  of  Paris  of  1856 
and  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  of  1878,  though  it  must 
be  admitted  bv  them  that  the  success  of  the  so- 
called  *  concert  of  the  great  powers '  in  respect 
to  the  Ottoman  empire  has  not  been  very  bril- 
liant. Our  traditional  policy  would  hold  us  aloof 
from  any  sucli  undertaking. 

**If  the  young  Emperor,  who  has  shown  him- 
self friendly  to  liberal  ideas,  can  be  freed  from 
the  control  of  the  Empress  Dowager,  and  can  be 
surrounded  and  guided  by  men  as  able  and  sensi- 
ble as  the  Viceroy  at  Nanking  appears  to  be,  and 
if  the  European  powers  will  not  be  too  greedy  in 
appropriating  Chinese  territory,  possibly  some 
solution  of  the  present  difficult  problems  can  be 
found,  compatible  with  the  integrity  and  per- 
petuity of  the  empire  and  with  the  legitimate 
rights  of  foreigners  resident  on  its  soil.  This 
should  be,  and  probably  is,  the  desire  of  the 
American  people." 

No  Dismemberment  for  China. 

Mr.  H.  H.  Lowry,  writmg  in  the  October 
Harper's^  affirms  his  belief  that  the  salvation  of 
China  rests  really  with  the  missionary.  The 
missionary  must  bring  that  moral  uplift  of  China's 
millions  which  alone  can  secure  political  and 
commercial  prosperity.  This  work,  Mr.  Lowry 
believes,  neither  diplomacy  nor  commerce  can 
accomplish.  ^ 

THE    GOVERNMENT    SHOULD    BE    HELD    RESPONSIBLE. 

As  to  the  immediate  crisis  at  hand,  he  says 
that  the  interests  of  permanent  peace  and  of  an 
impartial  field  for  commerce  absolutely  demand 
that  the  Chinese  Government  shall  be  held  strictly 
responsible  for  the  protection  of  the  lives  and 
financial  interests  of  foreigners  of  every  class 
lawfully  pursuing  their  vocation  under  treaty 
stipulations.  Some  sort  of  international  control 
in  the  central  government  will  be  an  imperative 
necessity  for  at  least  one  generation  ;  and  he 
thinks,  should  this  prove  sufficiently  strong  and 
insistent,  it  will  remove  the  necessity  for  policing 
the  country  with  foreign  troops. 

"Preliminary  to  the  inauguration  of  such  a 
policy  must  needs  be  the  summary  and  public 


execution  of  the  leaders  in  the  present  outrages, 
no  matter  what  their  rank.  The  publicity  of  the 
punishment  of  those  in  high  position  who  are 
guilty  can  nowhere  have  such  immediate  and 
wholesome  effect  as  in  China.  There  should  be 
no  yielding  because  of  the  specious  pleas  that 
will  be  advanced  by  viceroys  and  privy  councilors 
in  order  to  shift  responsibility.  The  Chinese 
sentimentality  in  regard  to  the  sacred ness  of  the 
persons  of  the  imperial  clan,  even  though  it 
should  include  the  Empress  Dowager  herself,  or 
the  highest  mandarins  in  the  nation,  should  not 
be  permitted  to  shield  the  guilty.  There  is  no 
nation  in  the  world  where  the  degrees  of  official 
responsibility 'are  more  perfectly  graded  than  in 
China  ;  and  there  is  no  place  in  the  world  where 
personal  responsibility  can  be  so  easily  eluded  by 
the  officials  as  in  China.  When  the  provincial 
and  prefectural  officials  are  made  to  understand 
that  they  will  be  held  accountable,  and  with  un- 
failing certainty  punished,  for  any  destruction  of 
lives  or  property  of  foreigners  within  the  limits 
of  their  jurisdiction,  we  shall  hear  no  more  re- 
ports of  outrages  and  massacres  of  innocent  per- 
sons. The  weakness  of  the  central  government 
is  not  apparent  when  it  has  thought  it  necessary 
to  cashier  a  viceroy  or  decapitate  a  general  in 
the  most  remote  province  ;  it  is  only  when  some 
foreigner  is  involved  that  the  supposed  weakness 
is  put  forward  as  an  excuse  for  inaction. 

NO    SEIZURE    OP   TERRITORY. 

**  Another  self-evident  requirement  for  per- 
manent peace  in  China  is  that  the  nations  should, 
once  and  forever  J  abandon  the  thought  of  dtsmem- 
berinent^  and  thus  cause  the  political  agitators  to 
cease  their  discussion  of  the  question  through 
the  publications  of  the  West.  As  long  as  this 
selfish  policy  is  cherished  by  any  of  the  nations, 
or  the  discussion  continues,  with  the  certainty  of 
its  translation  into  Chinese,  there  will  be  unrest 
and  constant  irritation.  The  conspicuous  fail- 
ures of  the  experiments  already  made  of  seizing 
Chinese  territory  should  satisfy  the  world  that 
permanent  peace  cannot  be  secured  in  that  way. 
Dismemberment  is  wrong  in  equity,  mischievous 
in  operation,  and  in  the  end  can  only  result  in 
friction  and  misrule. 

*' The  highest  commercial  advantages,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  cause  of  civilization  and  human- 
ity, demand  that  the  policy  of  an  open  door,  and 
the  integrity  of  the  empire — as  already  outlined 
by  the  United  States  Government — should  be 
absolutely  and  permanently  maintained.  Under 
such  a  policy  the  Pacific  Ocean  is  destined  to  be- 
come the  greatest  commercial  highway,  and  the 
United  States  the  greatest  commercial  nation  of 
the  world." 
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THE  COMMERCIAL  FUTURE  OF  CHINA. 

IN  tlie  Rtvue  des  Revue.',,  M,  Jean  de  Bloc.li, 
writing  of  "Illusions  About  tlin  Conquest 
of  China,"  sounds  a  note  ot  serious  warning  to 
the  powers.  The  Chinese  have  now  been  foi-ced 
to  open  31  ports,  besides  the  half-dozen  pieces  of 
territory  seized  by  the  powers  as  "spheres  of  in- 


fluence." But  the  imports  and  exports  of  the  12 
ports  opened  before  1376  are  respectively  about 
seven  and  nine  times  greater  than  those  tor  the 
14  ports  since  opened.  Again,  the  earlier  ports 
showed  an  ox(;ess  of  exports  over  imports,  but 
now  the  case  is  changed. 

CIIISA    STILL    VKBY    HLCH    AI  U  t 

China,  saya  M.  de  Bloch,  is  not  doad  ,  far 
from  it.  Instead  of  being  dismemljeied  after 
her  war  with  JaiKin,  slie  busied  herself  m  modi 
fying  iier  military  sj'stem,  "The  present  revolt 
is  but  the  first  niovement  of  a  giant  believed  to 
be  dead,  but  only  asleijp  ;  Le  wlio  wakes  him  has 
so  many  elements  of  interna!  weakness  that,  in 
spite  of  his  powerful  military  organization,  he  will 
not  succeed."  The  present  crisis  has  been  com- 
ing on  for  many  years,  and  has  many  causes,  one 
of  which  is  the  fact  that  America,  Australia,  and 
Canada  have  sent  back  Chinese  emigrants,  while 
all  the  time  Europ^'ans  were  invading  China. 
The  missionaries  have   ceased  to  act  with  their 


former  prudence,  and  diplomatists  and  consuls 
have  not  improved  mattei's  by  being  too  careless 
of  I'hiiiese  susceptibilities,  however  foolish  those 
susceptibilities  may  be.  Adding  all  these  and 
many  other  causes  together,  and  remembering 
that  the  Chinese  (partly  through  Li  Hung  Chang) 
are  well  aware  of  the  jealousies  and  misunder- 
standings between  European  powers,  M.  de  Bloch 
considers  it  won<ierful  that  the  rebellion  has  been 
so  long  in  coming. 

TliADE    RELATIONS. 

The  writer  then  tries  to  draw  up  a  profit  and 
loss  account  showing  the  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages to  be  gained  from  China.  Every 
inch  of  ground  in  China  being  already  occupied, 
it  obviously  cannot  be  used  as  a  dumping-ground 
for  surplus  European  population.  The  only 
possible  profit  might  be  from  exporting  goods  to 
Clima.  But  the  Chinese  need  very  little,  and 
are  not  likely  to  need  more  for  centuries  to  come; 
and  this  M.  de  Bloch  curiously  enough  attributes 
to  the  low  status  of  Chinese  women.  "Place 
tlie  women  of  other  nations  in  the  position  of 
('hinese  women,  and  it  will  be  at  once  seen  that 
commercial  activity  is  i-educed  by  half."  In 
China  there  is  fashion  neither  in  clothes  nor  in 
houses.  The  many  needs  which  wo  satisfy  by 
international  exchange  do  not  even  exist  in 
China. 

M.  de  Bloch  calculates  that  the  nations  need 
not  reckon  on  more  than  i(il3,0()0,(l()0  a  year 
from  China,  But  to  sell  to  China,  why  must  we 
take  her  ports  ?  Germany  has  built  up  a  large 
trade  with  her  without  any  port  till  quite  recently. 
It  is  urged  that  railroads  and  properly  worked 
mines  will  cause  industry  to  develop  ;  but  there 
M.  de  Bloch  sees  a  great  danger.  China  with 
her  cheap  labor  will  soon  cease  to  be  a  consumer 
and  will  Ijecome  an  exporter  of  the  very  things 
Europe  is  seeking  to  give  her.  Notliing  can 
eventually  prevent  China  increasing  her  tariffs. 
M  de  Bloch's  chief  dread  is  a  Chino -Japanese 
coalition  He  foal's  lest  China  should  turn  to 
Japan  and  "(ay,  "  Koreigner  as  you  are,  you  can 
at  least  piotect  us."  Six  soldiers  at  least,  M.  de 
Bloch  calculates,  must  be  allowed  for  the  protec- 
tion  of  a  single    European.       He  concludes  as 

"  As  soon  as  Chinomania  is  reduced  to  its  just 
proportions,  the  states  will  find  it  advisable  to 
conclude  international  ti-eaties  for  keeping  the 
entry  into  China  open  to  all ;  and.  in  case  of 
disagreement,  to  submit  their  differences  to 
the  institution  established  by  the  Hague  Con- 
ference. .  .  .  Chinomania  is  justified  by  no  eco- 
nomic reason,  and  is  contrary  to  all  the  inter- 
ests of  Europe." 
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THE  BOXER  PROPAOAKDA. 

AN  account  of  tlie  auti-foreigti  iiiovemenl  in 
China  based  entirely  on  '  ■  original  sources  " 
of  information  is  contributed  to  the  Open  Coiirl 
for  September  by  the  Rev.  George  T.  Candlin,  a 
mieaionary  in  North  China,  where  the  Boxer  dis- 
turbances began  several  years  since. 


Dr.  Candlin  describes  the  Boxer  method  of 
procedure  as  follows  :  "Mysterious  placards  are 
posted  on  the  walls  of  buildings  by  night;  some- 
times they  are  handed  to  individuals  in  a  crowded 
market.  A  general  state  of  mingled  excitement, 
fear,  and  expectation  is  created,  and  especially 
the  idea  of  the  advent  of  invincible  swordsmen, 
armed  with  supernatural  power,  and  teachers 
and  leaders,  is  instilled  into  the  mind  of  a  popu- 
lace superiititious  in  the  extreme,  and  a  large 
portion  of  whom  are  ripe  for  any  mischief  and 
supremely  covetous  of  loot.  Then  children, 
varying  in  age  from  ten  to  twenty,  are  seen  in 
vacant  spaces  and  on  the  corners  of  the  streets 
'drilling.'  In  addition  to  the  revelations  con- 
sidered to  be  connected  with  these  strange  ex- 
ercises, they  are  supposed  to  render  those  who 
engage  in  tbem  invulnerable,  alike  to  sword- 
thrusts  and  rifle-bullets,  tii'ailually  their  num- 
bers increase,  older  people  take  part,  and  then 
for  the  first  time  definite  organization  is  pro- 
posed. Leaders  are  appointed,  adherents  are 
formed  into  what  are  called  !ii,  'heai-ths.'  These 
'  hearths'  are  equivalent  to  camps.  They  num- 
ber five  hundred  each,  and  every  member  is 
sworn  in  to  obey  the  leaders,  to  sleep  and  take 
food  together,  and  to  have  the  grain  and  meal 
necessary  for  their  support  sent  from  home. 
The  next  step  is  to  commence  work  by  setting 
fire  to  some  foreign  house,  rail  way- station,  mis- 


sion chapel,  or  other  obnoxious  building,  putting 
to  the  sword  all  native  Christians  they  can  find, 
and  any  hapless  '  foreign  devil '  who  may  fall 
into  their  hands.  In  the  performance  of  this 
part  of  the  programme  it  is  impossible  to  distin- 
guish  the  rebels  from  the  populace.  Swarming 
in  thousands,  they  murder,  destroy,  and  loot  till 
there  is  little  left  behind," 

Priests  of  the  Buddhist  faith  are  among  the 
leaders  of  the  inner  council,  or  conclave,  which 
plans  the  operations  of  the  society.  It  is  this 
council  that  originates  the  mysterious  placards, 
sends  forerunners  to  the  various  districts,  and 
manipulates  the  officials. 

INC  EN  D I  AH  Y    PLACARDS. 

Dr.  Candlin  gives  translations  of  four  of  the 
Boxer  placards.  Many  of  the  illusions  in  these 
strange  documents  are  unintelligible  to  American 
readers.  Dr.  Candlin  himself  does  not  pretend 
to  explain  them  all.  Placard  No.  3  is  typical 
of  the  lot : 

Tlie  tjeatower  of  happiness,  the  God  of  Wealth. 
A  CIRCULAR  FROM  LI  PO. 

Inasmuch  as  the  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant 
churches  have  deceived  tbe  spirita  and  destroyed  the 
(teachings  oC)  the  sages,  and  are  not  obedient  to  the  law 
of  Buddha,  eighty  thousand  spiritual  soldiers  will  come 
in  the  clouds  to  sweep  out  the  foreigners  from  abroad. 
Express  divination  has  been  made  that,  before  long, 
swordsmen  will  come  rolling  down,  and  calamity  will 
l>e  on  the  army  and  the  people.    The  Buddhist  Volun- 


{From  ttiti  Tung- Wen-Hu-Pao.) 

teer  Associated  Train-bands  are  ahle  to  pacify  the  peo 
pie  and  defend  the  empire.  Upon  sight  of  this,  anoh 
persons  as  distribute  three  copies  will  avert  calamity 
from  one  family,  while  those  who  distribute  t«n  copies 
will  avert  calamities  from  a  whole  village.  Those  who) 
having  met  with,  refuse  to  distribute,  will  be  liable  to 
the  punishment  of  decapitation. 
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Unless  the  foreigners  are  subjugated  there  will  be 
no  rain. 

It  any  persons  have  taken  poison  from  foreigners  the 
following  recipe  is  a  specific  against  it : 

I.  Dried  plums  7  mace. 
II.  Euonymus  Bark  5  mace, 
ni.  Licorice  Root  5  mace. 

This  placard  was  posted  in  Yangshan  about 
June  15.  It  ascribes  the  want  of  rain  to  the 
disturbing  influence  of  foreigners.  There  had 
been  a  dry  and  windy  spring,  and  famine  was  in 
prospect. 

OUR  BROTHERS  IN  MID-AFRICA. 

THE  first  to  go  over  the  Cape-to-Cairo  route 
is,  according  to  the  testimony  of  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  Mr. 
Ewart  S.  Grogan,  a  youth  of  twenty-five.  His 
narrative  of  this  exploit  appears  in  the  Geo- 
graphical Journal  for  August,  and  forms  a  series 
of  picturesque  glimpses  of  the  African  interior. 
He  begins  with  a  few  words  descriptive  of  the 
Gorongoza  country  of  Portuguese  East  Africa. 
He  Says  : 

<  *  The  quantity  of  game  in  all  this  country  is 
incredible.  Crossing  the  great  plain  just  as  the 
waters  were  falling  and  the  new  grass  growing 
up,  we  saw  over  40,000  head  of  game,  mainly 
blue  wildebeeste,  from  one  point ;  and  during 
our  stay  of  five  months,  besides  many  fine  heads 
of  buffalo  and  various  species  of  antelope,  we 
shot  17  lions  and  captured  alive  five  cubs,  three 
of  which  are  now  disporting  themselves  in  Re- 
gent's Park." 

LOWEST    IN    THE    HUMAN    SCALE. 

But  it  is  the  human  fauna  which  supply  the 
most  interesting  pictures  in  Mr.  Grogan's  story. 
Here  is  a  type  of  humanity  which  Mr.  Rhodes' 
railroad  ought  soon  to  bring  within  easy  access 
of  civilized  curiosity,  as  its  home  lies  to  the  south 
of  Lake  Albert  Edward  : 

'*  When  exploring  with  a  small  number  of  fol- 
lowers, I  observed  some  ape- like  creatures  leering 
at  me  from  behind  banana  palms,  and  with  con- 
siderable difficulty  my  Ruanda  guide  induced  one 
of  them  to  come  and  be  inspected.  He  was  a  tall 
man,  with  the  long  arms,  pendant  paunch,  and 
short  legs  of  the  ape,  pronouncedly  microcepha- 
lous and  prognathous.  At  first  he  was  terribly 
alarmed,  but  soon  gained  confidence,  and  when  I 
asked  him  about  elephant  and  other  game  he 
gave  me  the  most  realistic  representations  of  them 
and  of  how  they  should  be  attacked.  I  failed  to 
exactly  define  their  social  status  ;  but  from  the 
contempt  in  which  they  were  held  by  the  Waru- 
anda,  their  local  caste  must  be  very  low.  The 
stamp  of  the  brute  was  so  strong  on  them  that 


I  should  place  them  lower  in  the  human  scale 
than  any -other  natives  I  have  seen  in  Africa. 
Their  type  is  totally  distinct  from  the  other  peo- 
ples, and,  judging  from  the  twenty  to  thirty  speci- 
mens I  saw,  very  consistent.  Their  face,  body, 
and  limbs  are  covered  with  wiry  hair,  and  the 
hang  of  the  long,  powerful  arms,  the  slight  stoop 
of  the  trunk,  and  the  hunted,  vacant  expression 
of  the  face  made  up  a  tout  ensemble  that  was  a 
terrible  pictorial  proof  of  Darwinism.  The  pyg- 
mies are  of  similar  build,  but  have  the  appear- 
ance of  full-grown,  exceedingly  powerful  men 
compressed,  and  with  much  more  intelligent  faces. 
The  pygmies  are  to  these  ape- like  beings  as  the 
dog-faced  baboons  are  to  the  gorillas.  Probably 
they  are,  like  the  pygmies,  survivals  of  former  in- 
habitants of  the  country,  the  difference  in  their 
type  depending  on  the  surroundings  in  which  they 
have  had  to  struggle  for  existence.  The  true  type  of 
pygmy  is  a  magnificent  example  of  nature's  adapt- 
ability, being  a  combination  of  immense  strength, 
necessary  for  the  precarious  hunting  life  they 
lead,  and  compactness  indispensable  to  rapid  move- 
ment in  dense  forest  where  the  pig-runs  are  the 
only  means  of  passage." 

A    FEAST    OF    HUMAN    VULTURES. 

The  Mboga  country  affords  the  writer  a  scene 
which  suggests  that  table  manners  are  in  as  rudi- 
mentary stage  as  the  tailor's  art  in  those  regions. 
Mr.  Grogan  had  shot  an  elephant. 

<*The  Balegga,  who  inhabit  the  hills  to  the 
north,  and  who  were  suffering  terribly  from  the 
effects  of  the  Igng  drought,  looked  upon  me  as  a 
great  institution,  and  swarmed  down  in  hundreds 
for  the  meat.  A  weird  sight  it  was.  Stark- 
naked  savages,  with  long,  greased  plaits  of  hair 
hanging  down  to  their  shoulders,  were  perched 
on  every  available  inch  of  the  carcass,  hacking 
away  with  knives  and  spears,  yelling,  whooping, 
wrestling,  cursing,  and  munching,  covered  with 
blood  and  entrails  ;  the  new-comers  tearing  off 
lumps  of  meat  and  swallowing  them  raw,  the 
earlier  arrivals  defending  great  lumps  of  offal  and 
other  delicacies,  while  others  were  crawling  in 
and  out  of  the  intestines  like  so  many  prairie 
marmots.  Old  men,  young  men,  prehistoric 
hags,  babies,  one  and  all  gorging  or  gorged, 
smearing  themselves  with  blood,  laughing,  and 
fighting.  Pools  of  blood,  strips  of  hide,  vast 
bones,  lolocks  of  meat,  individuals  who  had  noti 
dined  wisely  but  to  well,  lay  around  in  bewilder- 
ing confusion,  and. in  two  short  hours  all  was 
finished.  Nothing  remained  but  the  great  gaunt 
ribs,  like  the  skeleton  of  a  shipwreck,  and  a  few 
disconsolate -looking  vultures  perched  thereon.*' 

These  African  diners  may  not  be  desirable 
messmates,  but,  after  all,  the  worst  horrors  re- 
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ported  by  Mr.  Grogan  are  the  atrocities  perpe- 
trated by  Belgian  troops  on  Britisli.  territory, 
raiding  tribes  under  Britisli  protection,  killing 
the  men  and  carrying  off  women  and  cattle.  The 
writer  has  convinced  himself  by  inquiries  from 
neighboring  tribes  of  the  truth  of  these  grave 
charges. 

A    RACE    OF    GIANTS. 

As  a  foil  to  the  pygmies  may  be  set  the  Din- 
kas,  who  occupy  the  region  west  of  Bahr-el- 
Jebel,  whom  the  writer  thus  describes  : 

'*The  Dinkas  have  enormous  droves  of  cattle, 
which  they  value  very  higlily  ;  they  never  kill 
them  for  food,  but  from  time  to  time  tap  the 
blood,  which  they  drink  greedily.  They  are  of 
colossal  stature  ;  some  of  the  herd  men  I  saw 
must  have  been  very  nearly  seven  feet,  and  in 
every  settlement  the  majority  of  the  men  tow- 
ered above  me,  while  my  boys  seemed  the  merest 
pygmies  by  their  side.  They  smear  themselves 
with  a  paste  made  of  wood -ash  to  protect  them- 
selves from  the  bites  of  the  mosquitoes,  and  the 
long  lines  of  warriors  threading  their  way  in 
single  file  through  the  marsh  appear  lilce  so 
many  gray  specters.  They  are  absolutely  nude, 
considering  any  sort  of  covering  as  effeminate. 
Their  invariable  weapons  are  a  long  club  made 
of  bastard  ebony,  a  fisli -lance,  and  a  broad- 
bladed  spear,  and  the  chiefs  wear  enormous 
ivory  bracelets.  The  southern  Dinkas  cut  their 
hair  like  a  cock*s  comb,  and  the  nortliern  Dinkas 
train  their  hair  like  a  mop.  Both  bleach  it  with 
manure." 

Mr.  Grogan  and  his  party  narrowly  escaped 
massacre  by  these  Dinkas,  who  treacherously 
and  without  warning  assailed  them. 

Such  are  some  of  the  human  ingredients  in 
the  mid- African  crucible  into  which  will  be 
thrust  ere  long  the  mixing-rod  of  the  Cape-to- 
Cairo  railway. 

ROBINSON  CRUSOE'S  ISLAND. 

ABOUT  two  years  ago,  a  report  was  cabled 
around  the  world  that  the  island  of  Juan 
Fernandez,  down  in  the  South  Pacific,  had  dis- 
appeared, as  the  result  of  an  earthquake. 

Ordinarily,  such  a  report  would  have  attracted 
little  notice  ;  but  the  fame  of  this  particular  isl- 
and had  gone  wherever  the  English  language  is 
read,  for  Juan  Fernandez  was  the  place  of  Alex- 
ander Selkirk's  exile — the  scene  of  **  Robinson 
Crusoe's"  adventures.  At  some  time  in  our 
lives  this  little  island  has  been,  to  most  of  us,  the 
most  interesting  spot  in  the  world.  Thus  it  came 
about  that  there  was  a  great  desire  among  sea- 
faring men  to  verify  or  else  disprove  the  alleged 
mysterious  disappearance  of  the  island.     It  was 


this  desire  that  led  Captain  Hawley,  of  the  U.  S. 
S.  Hartford,  to  attempt  to  '*pick  up"  Juan  Fer- 
nandez, and  so  to  learn  that  the  report  of  the 
seismic  disappearance  was  unfounded,  and  that 
''Robinson  Crusoe's  Island"  still  flourishes. 
The  story  of  the  visit  made  by  the  HartfortTs 
crew  is  told,  in  the  August  number  of  the  Over- 
land Monthly,  by  Douglas  White. 

THE    MODERN    INHABITANTS. 

It  will  be  news  to  many  of  our  readers  that  a 
community  of  Chileans  is  living  on  the  island 
to-day. 

''Ever  since  the  Chilean  occupation  of  the 
island,  there  has  resided  here  a  representative  of 
the  republic.  Time  was  wlien  this  representative 
existed  in  the  form  of  a  glittering  army  officer. 
Then  the  dignity  fell,  until  Juan  Fernandez's 
governor  visited  ships  in  a  red-striped  shirt,  an 
old  tall  hat,  with  a  sword  of  ancient  make  tied  to 
his  waist  by  means  of  a  bit  of  rope-yarn.  But 
Fernandez  has  again  advanced,  this  time  not 
toward  a  position  of  military  greatness — for  it  is 
commerce  which  is  causing  her  little  coloay  to 
remain  upon  the  island.  Her  governor  is  now 
an  educated,  sedate  European,  and  though  of 
foreign  birth,  a  citizen  of  Chile.  He  it  was  who 
met  us  in  his  boat  and  conducted  the  Hartford  to 
a  safe  anchorage.  From  a  herd  of  his  cattle 
fresh  beef  was  purchased,  and  from  the  gardens 
of  the  little  Chileno  village  came  green  stuff  to 
gladden  the  hearts  of  the  salt- fed  mariners. 

"We  found  that  Fernandez  possesses  an  in- 
dustrv,  for  a  firm  of  shrewd  Germans  has  estab- 
lished  on  Cumberland  Bay  a  canning  establish- 
ment for  the  preserving  of  the  splendid  lobsters 
and  codfish  with  which  the  waters  abound.  As 
there  are  no  such  things  as  lobsters  on  the  main- 
land, there  is  a  ready  market  for  the  little  fac- 
tory's production. 

' '  Months  had  passed  since  anything  save  a 
little  schooner  from  the  coast  had  called  at  Cum- 
berland Bay,  so  even  outside  the  financial  features 
the  Hartford's  visit  was  a  welcome  one.  For  the 
balance  of  the  day,  the  cruiser  lay  at  anchor 
giving  her  people  an  opportunity  to  rummage 
about  the  island  while  stores  were  brought  aboard 
and  a  supply  of  fresh  fish  secured. 

A    SECLUDED    GOVERNOR. 

"There  is  little  to  attract  in  the  appearance 
the  village  of  San  Juan  Bautista.  Of  the  93  of 
souls,  most  are  employed  in  the  canning -factory; 
and  by  far  the  most  interesting  of  all  these  peo- 
ple is  the  governor,  who,  located  on  this  far-away 
patch  of  rocks,  spends  his  time  surrounded  by 
an  excellent  library,  filled  with  the  best  authors, 
which  shows  evidences  of  being  kept  abreast  of 
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the  times  by  the  constant  addition  of  lately  pub- 
lished works.  This  governor  will  introduce  you 
to  his  native  wife  and  family,  and  gravely  inter- 
pret for  you  in  any  one  of  five  languages.  He 
will  in  the  next  moment  tell  you  that  his  is  a 
peaceful  life  there  on  the  reefs  of  the  Pacific, 
and  calmly  point  out  as  his  prospective  last  rest- 
ing-place the  little  graveyard  where  the  white 
crosses  glint  in  the  sunlight  at  the  point  north  of 
the  bay.  You  will  wonder  why  a  man  like  this 
is  found  buried  out  here  hundreds  of  miles  from 
civilization,  and  why  he  should  meet  these  con- 
ditions so  stoically.  You  may  try  to  find  the 
reason,  and  you  will  probably  fail,  as  I  did  ;  for 
though  ready  to  tell  of  everything  about  the 
island  or  to  share  with  you  the  products  of  his 
island  home,  he  will  converse  on  any  subject 
save  himself  ;  and  the  result  is  that  you  depart 
still  wondering  over  the  personality  of  this  man 
of  talents  who  among  these  untutored  natives 
must  of  necessity  lead  a  life  almost  as  solitary  as 
did  Selkirk  when,  two  hundred  years  ago,  he 
saw  the  sails  of  the  Cinque  Ports  sink  below  the 
horizon. 

* '  Of  Selkirk  there  still  remain  many  traces. 
His  cave  still  exists  at  the  head  of  English  Bay, 
and  up  at  the  point  where  he  kept  this  lookout, 
English  naval  officers  have  placed  a  tablet  to  his 
memory — for  Selkirk  died  an  officer  in  the  Eng- 
lish navy,  being  a  lieutenant  on  board  H.  M,  S. 
Weymouth  when  the  end  came. 

''  By  this  tablet  does  the  navy  of  Great  Britain 
indorse  the  authenticitv  of  the  tale  which  formed 
the  foundation  of  Defoe's  greatest  and  most 
popular  work. 

'*  From  the  lookout  down  to  the  beach  where 
the  cave  is  located,  there  is  a  distinct  trail,  which 
it  is  claimed  is  the  one  daily  trodden  by  the  ex- 
iled mariner  during  his  four  years  of  solitude." 

ANTARCTIC  EXPLORATION. 

IN  the  first  August  number  of  the  Revue  des 
Deux  Mo7ides,  M.  Dastre  writes  one  of  his 
well-informed  scientific  papers,  this  time  on  the 
popular  subject  of  "Antarctic  Exploration." 

For  various  reasons,  the  exploration  of  the 
region  surrounding  the  South  Pole  has  not  at- 
tracted so  much  general  interest  as  that  of  the 
region  surrounding  the  North  Pole  ;  neverthe- 
less, the  Antarctic  offers  an  extraordinary  field 
for  the  naturalist,  the  geologist,  the  meteorolo- 
gist, and  the  geographer.  Much  was  done  be- 
tween the  years  1774  and  1843  by  Cook,  Du- 
raont  d'Urville,  Bellingshausen,  Wilkes,  Ross, 
and  others,  and  then  there  followed  an  interval 
of  some  duration.  The  ]^)elgian  expedition,  un- 
der the  direction  of  Commandant  Gerlache,  has 


scarcely  returned  to  Europe  after  two  years' 
of  exploration  when  three  more  expeditions  are 
announced,  which  will  start  next  year.  Of  these 
three,  the  German  expedition  intends  to  attack 
the  Antarctic  at  the  south  of  the  Indian  Ocean, 
on  the  line  of  the  meridian  that  passes  through 
Siam  and  Sumatra  ;  the  English  expedition  will 
make  for  the  south  of  the  Polynesian  Sea,  while 
the  Scotch  explorers  will  make  for  Graham's 
Land.  M.  de  Gerlache's  expedition  operated  to 
the  south  of  Palmer's  Land,  so  that  the  Ant- 
arctic will  have  been  attacked  from  four  sepa- 
rate sides.  All  these  enterprises  are  not  in- 
tended solely  to  increase  our  geographical  knowl- 
edge, but  it  is  also  proposed  to  study  the  geol- 
ogy, the  fauna,  and  flora.  A  comparison  of  the 
magnetic,  meteorological,  and  oceanographic  ob- 
servations of  the  four  expeditions  should  lead  to 
many  new  and  important  discoveries  in  regard 
to  the  circulation  of  the  atmosphere  and  the 
pressure  of  winds  and  storms.  Geographers 
admit  in  general  the  existence  of  an  Antarctic 
continent,  having  as  its  center  the  South  Pole, 
which  is  unlike  the  North  Pole  in  being  the  cen- 
ter of  firm  ground,  which  is,  of  course,  covered 
with  ice.  This  is  mere  theory  ;  but,  so  far,  no 
fact  has  been  adduced  to  contradict  it. 

POSSIBILITY    OF    AN    ANTARCTIC    CONTINENT. 

It  is  curious  to  observe,  in  the  Southern  Hem- 
isphere, how  far  from  the  South  Pole  the  conti- 
nents come  to  an  end.  Africa  ends  between  the 
34th  and  35th  parallel  of  latitude  ;  Tasmania 
between  the  33d  and  34th  ;  and  it  is  only  South 
America  which  reaches  the  56th  parallel,  and 
even  that  is  more  distant  from  the  South  Pole 
than  Scotland  is  from  the  North  Pole.  South  of 
the  56th  parallel  the  explorer  meets  with  icebergs 
and  small  islands  as  far  as  the  Polar  Circle — that 
is  to  say,  the  70th  parallel  ;  beyond  that,  how- 
ever, he  finds  land  reappearing,  and  the  farther 
he  gets  the  larger  are  the  areas  which  appear  to 
be  covered  by  land,  so  that  the  hypothesis  of  a 
Southern  Continent  is  a  very  plausible  one. 
Indeed,  one  savant,  a  Mr.  Lothian  Green,  sug. 
gested  that  the  solid  part  of  the  globe  resembles 
a  triangular  pyramid,  the  apex  of  which  is  the 
South  Pole,  the  base  resting  on  the  glacial  sea 
of  the  North,  while  the  sides  of  the  pyramid  are 
formed  into  depressions  as  the  beds  of  the  oceans. 
He  explains  this  alteration  of  the  primitive 
spherical  form  of  our  globe  by  the  theory  of 
progressive  cooling,  resulting  in  a  contraction. 
Thus,  a  balloon  when  it  is  being  emptied  exhibits 
depressions  and  upheavals,  the  effect  of  which  is 
that  of  a  rough  pyramid.  However,  the  validity 
of   tliese  and  other  theories  will,  no  doubt,   be 
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tested  before  many  years  are  over.  Meanwhile, 
M.  Dastre  promises  us  an  article  on  the  dis- 
coveries of  the  Gerlache  expedition  in  the  domain 
of  Antarctic  fauna  and  flora. 


THE  WORLD'S  COAL. 

AFTER  a  careful  survey  of  the  present  condi- 
tions of  coal  supply  and  consumption  in 
the  principal  countries  of  the  world,  Mr.  Ben- 
jamin Taylor,  writing  in  Cassiers  for  September, 
concludes  that  the  explanation  of  the  recent 
enormous  consumption  of  coal  in  Europe  is  to  be 
found  in  the  phenomenal  industrial  expansion 
and  activity  of  the  past  two  years.     He  says  : 

^•The  plain  fact  to  be  deduced  from  a  consid- 
eration of  the  whole  situation  is  that  the  coal 
supply  of  Europe  at  large  was,  last  year,  short  of 
the  requirements  of  industrial  Europe  and  de- 
pendent markets.  Hence  the  great  advance  in 
prices — at  a  time,  too,  of  dear  freights  caused  by 
the  absorption  of  tonnage  in  connection  with  the 
Transvaal  War,  and  by  the  general  activity  of 
trade  all  over  the  world.  Prices  having  been,  by 
the  comparative  scarcity  and  peculiar  conditions, 
sent  up  to  a  level  which  renders  industries  unre- 
munerative,  will  be  brought  down  again  by  the 
consequent  curtailment  of  consumption.  It  is 
the  natural  effect  of  high  prices  to  check  con- 
sumption, and  so  the  bane  carries  its  own  anti- 
dote. A  good  deal  of  mischief  may  be  done, 
however,  before  coal  prices  return  to  a  reason- 
able level,  and  undoubtedly  the  coal  famine  in 
Europe  has  given  America  an  opening  for  both 
coal  and  iron  that  she  is  not  likely  to  allow  to  be 
closed  again. 

THE    AMERICAN    FACTOR. 

**  The  projection  of  American  coal  into  the  in- 
ternational arena  is,  indeed,  the  great  economic 
feature  of  the  time.  It  is  not  probable  that 
American  coal  will  go  to  feed  British  factories  ; 
but  if  it  goes  to  feed  some  of  the  foreign  fac- 
tories and  coaling-stations  hitherto  accustomed  to 
be  fed  from  South  Wales  and  the  North  of  Eng- 
land, it  will  save  the  drain  on  the  British  fields  for 
foreign  uses.  Thus,  the  British  exports  will  be 
abated,  or  at  all  events  not  increased,  and  they 
are  now  as  large  as  they  need  be. 

Britain's  coal  resources. 

**  While  it  is  for  a  royal  commission,  or  a  com- 
mittee of  experts,  to  determine  what  are  the  pres- 
ent coal  resources  of  the  British  Isles,  ordinary 
persons  may  take  certain  facts  and  probabilities 
into  consideration.  One  is  that  the  British  em- 
pire now  produces  about  five -twelfths  of  the 
world's  coal,  and  that  only  the  fringe  of  the  re- 
sources of  India,  Africa,  and  Australasia  has  as 


yet  been  touched.  Another  is  that  the  industrial 
consumption  of  coal  will  not  increase  in  the  same 
rate  in  the  future  as  in  the  past,  because  science 
is  teaching  us  both  how  to  economize  coal  and 
how  to  develop  the  employment  of  electric  en- 
ergy. For  the  present,  however,  the  coal  ques- 
tion is  undoubtedlv  a  most  anxious  one  for  all 
engaged  in  industrial  pursuits.'' 


SOME  NOTABLE  NEW  INVENTIONS. 

LAST  month's  magazines  register  several 
strides  forward  in  man's  campaign  of  con- 
quest over  his  material  environment. 

Mr.  H.  J.  Shepstone  describes,  in  the  August 
JlarmswortlCs^  Mr.  H.  S.  Halford's  patent  gra- 
dient railway,  which  promises  to  yield  a  rate  of 
200  miles  an  hour  b}'  train,  and  makes  a  journey 
of  fifteen  minutes  from  London  to  Brighton  con- 
ceivable. The  inventor  has  already  worked  out 
the  idea  in  a  model  50  yards  in  length. 

'*The  permanent  way  is  laid  upon  girders. 
There  are  six  girder- sections  in  the  model,  each 
25  feet  in  length.  These  girders  are  supported 
upon  rams  moving  the  supporting  columns  as 
pistons.  These  rams  are  the  terminal  points  of 
sections,  and  are  made  to  rise,  and  so  cause  a 
gradient  down  which  the  train  runs.  It  will  be 
seen,  therefore,  that  the  train  is  made  to  travel  by 
gravitation  obtained  by  hydraulic  or  other  power. 

**  The  automatic  rising  of  the  rams  as  the  train 
proceeds  is  obtained  as  follows :  At  a  point 
about  five  feet  from  the  completion  of  the  first 
graded  section,  one  of  the  levers  in  the  trolley 
above  the  rail  cleverly  depresses  a  lever  called 
an  actuator,  automatically  admitting  the  water- 
pressure  below  the  piston  of  the  column  in  front 
of  it,  which  naturally  begins  to  rise.  The  ram 
does  not  reach  its  full  height  until  the  train  has 
passed  the  rising  column.  This  is  repeated  at 
all  remaining  columns,  with  the  result  that  the 
train  is  continuing  its  run  at  an  ever- increasing 
speed. 

'  *  The  time  taken  to  cover  the  whole  distance 
of  50  yards  is  26  4-5  seconds,  made  up  as  fol- 
lows :  Starting  section  8  seconds,  second  sec- 
tion 6  seconds,  third  section  4  1-5  seconds, 
fourth  section  3  1-5  seconds,  fifth  section  2  2-5 
seconds  ;  and  the  last  section  2  seconds,  or  one- 
quarter  of  the  time  required  to  cover  the  first 
section.  Directly  tlie  rams  are  passed  they  com- 
mence to  fall  very  slowly,  but  of  course  have 
not  sunk  appreciably  until  the  train  has  passed.  *' 

The  initial  cost  of  such  a  railway  would  be 
enormous,  but  tiie  working  expenses  would  be 
small. 

^^Mr.  Halford  claims  for  his  system  the  fol- 
lowing advantages  :   (1)  That  it  is  the  quickest 
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and  safest  system  in  the  world  ;  (2)  that  there 
are  no  boilers  to  explode,  no  smoke  or  smell,  and 
no  dirt ;  (3)  no  running  off  the  line  ;  (4)  no 
dangerous  level- crossings  ;  and  (5)  a  minimum 
of  wear  and  tear." 

A  Flylnar  Ship  on  Its  Trial  Trip. 

Pearson' Sf  which  is  honorably  distmguished  for 
its  early  records  of  new  and  surprising  inventions, 
gives  prominence  to  two  notable  novelties  of  this 
kind  in  its  September  issue.  Gustav  Levering 
tells  of  the  first  voyage  of  **  the  ship  that  flies," 
as  he  calls  Count  von  Zeppelin's  air-ship.  This 
is  his  description  of  the  first  ship  to  navigate  the 
aerial  sea  : 

*<  In  appearance,  Count  von  Zeppelin's  air-ship 
resembles  a  huge  cigar,  pointed  at  both  ends  ;  it 
is  made  chiefly  of  aluminium.  Its  length  is 
about  415  feet.  The  diameter  of  the  cylinder  is 
40  feet,  and  the  total  depth  of  the  structure,  in- 
cluding the  gondolas  in  which  tlie  passengers  are 
to  sit,  is  rather  more  than  80  feet.  The  frame- 
work of  this  huge  cylinder  consists  of  aluminium 
bands,  24  in  number.  The  interior  of  the  cigar 
is  divided  by  16  vertical  ribs  into  17  compart- 
ments, each  of  which  contains  an  independent 
balloon,  made  of  material  which  the  manufacturer 
calls  <ballonin.'  The  balloons  now  used  have 
retained  hydrogen -gas  for  five  weeks  without 
sensible  loss.  The  capacity  of  the  cigar  is  1 1,000 
cubic  meters.  .  .  .  The  total  weight  of  the  ship, 
including  its  crew,  is  estimated  not  to  exceed 
20,000  pounds.  .  .  .  Four  screws  or  propellers 
attached  to  the  sides  of  the  cigar  are  actuated  by 
two  Daimler  motors  of  15  horse- power  each,  and 
are  capable  of  turning  at  the  rate  of  1,200  revo- 
lutions per  minute.  These  propellers  are  made 
with  blades  of  aluminium.  .  .  .  The  steering 
apparatus  consists  of  four  rudders  connected  in 
pairs." 

The  writer  depicts  the  sensation  felt  by  the 
crowds  at  Friedricbshaven,  on  Lake  Constance,  on 
July  2,  wlien  they  saw  the  monster  air-ship  ascend, 
with  propellers  revolving  1,200  times  a  minute,  to 
a  height  of  1,300  feet,  and  after  rising  and  sink- 
ing and  circling  at  the  will  of  the  inventor,  who 
had  a  tiny  crew  with  him  on  board,  return  in 
safety  to  the  lake  after  having  flown  a  distance  of 
six  miles.  The  result  was  satisfactory,  but  further 
improvements  are  promised.  Some  of  the  alu- 
minium portions  will  be  replaced  by  a  new  and 
lighter  substance  called  ''  magmaliuni." 

The  Ice-Breaker  as  Polar  Discoverer. 

As  the  air- ship  makes  its  way  through  the 
tenuous  atmosphere  by  its  lightness,  so  Admiral 
Makaroff's  ice-breaker,  the  Ermacky  as  described 
by  Earl  Mayo  in  the  September  Windsor ^  forges 
its  way  througli  vast  strata  of  solidified  water  by 


sheer  weight.  The  Russian  admiral  assured  the 
Irish  nobleman  that  *  the  future  of  Arctic  and 
Antarctic  exploration,  including  the  discovery  of 
the  poles,  will  depend  mainly  on  the  use  of  pow- 
erful ice-breakers."  Nansen  having  found  it 
possible  to  build  a  ship  strong  enough  to  with- 
stand the  pressure  of  the  ice,  the  ice-breaker 
turns  his  defensive  into  an  offensive.  The  con- 
struction of  the  ice-breaker  has  been  described 
before  in  our  pages.  Earl  Mayo  adds  the  de- 
scription of  the  Ermack's  progress  through  Arc- 
tic ice.  The  vessel  has  gone  through  the  thick- 
est ice  of  the  Spitzbergen  region — as  thick  as 
any,  in  the  admiral's  judgment,  that  lies  between 
us  and  the  North  Pole.  Here  is  the  story  of 
how  she  went  through  a  Spitzbergen  floe  : 

''  At  the  first  impact,  the  ship's  speed  did  not 
slacken  perceptibly  ;  but  it  was  noticeable  that 
the  bow  began  to  rise  slowly  into  the  air,  as 
though  she  were  being  lifted  from  below  by  a 
giant  hand.  The  ice  showed  no  sign  of  yielding, 
and  the  ship  moved  on,  going  more  and  more 
slowly,  until,  perhaps,  nine  feet  of  the  glistening 
surface  usually  below  the  water-line  was  exposed 
to  view.  At  length  she  seemed  to  stand  still. 
Her  engines  had  not  ceased  their  efforts  ;  the 
screws  were  whirling  at  their  highest  speed'  and 
churning  the  water  at  her  stern  ;  but  progress 
had  decreased  until  it  could  hardly  be  observed 
by  the  eye.  She  was  pressing  upon  the  ice  with 
a  weight  of  900  tons,  and  it  was  still  firm.  She 
even  slipped  back  a  few  inches.  It  seemed  as  if 
she  were  going  to  fail.  Then,  suddenly,  a  crack 
which,  beginning  below  the  surface,  had  not  be- 
fore revealed  itself,  appeared  in  a  long,  irregular 
line,  extending  from  the  ship's  side.  Sharp  re- 
ports like  the  barking  of  quick-firing  guns  were 
heard.  The  whole  field  trembled  as  though 
moved  by  an  earthquake  shock.  A  great  strip  of 
it,  a  mile  across  and  weighing  in  the  aggregate 
thousands  of  tons,  detached  itself  from  the  prin- 
cipal mass  and  moved  slowly  off.  After  remain- 
ing poised  motionless  for  some  minutes,  the 
Ermack  now  darted  forward  swiftly,  like  a  living 
thing.  Giant  ice-bowlders,  detached  by  the 
shock,  plunged  into  the  water,  while  others,  ris- 
ing from  great  depths,  sprang  into  the  air,  look- 
ing as  green  as  emeralds,  and  as  clear.  They  fell 
back  into  the  water,  and  were  crushed  by  the 
flying  screws  as  in  the  jaws  of  a  monster.  Pro- 
ceeding in  this  manner,  the  Ermack  made  her 
way  through  ice- ridges  that  sometimes  rose  to  a 
height  of  eighteen  feet  above  the  surface  of  the 
water  and  extended  to  a  depth  of  nine  fathoms 
below." 

So  with  feet  of  steel  the  modern  man  may 
trample  through  the  fields  of  Arctic  ice  to  the 
North  Pole. 
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wireless  Telephony. 

"Talking  A  long  a  Beam  of  Light"  is  the  lucid 
title  whicli  Mr.  C.  M.  MGovern  gives  to  liis  ac- 
count in  the  September  Pearsons  of  Mr.  Hayes' 
radiophone.  It  is,  roughly  speaking,  a  telephone 
in  which  the  rays  ot  a  searchlight  play  the  part  of 
the  connecting- wire.  This  is  the  writer's  graphic 
way  of  explaiuitig  it :  ■ 

"  At  the  sending-point — let  us  suppose  it  is  a 
lighthouse — is  a  soundproof  telephone- box.    On 


the  table  in  this  tele  phone -box  there  are  four  or- 
dinary transmitters  iusteadof  the  single  transmit- 
ter in  common  usage,  and  the  four  pairs  of  wires 
that  ran  from  these  transmittflrs  extend  to  the 
liaek  of  an  ordinary  searchlight  placed  just  out- 
side the  box,  the  wires  first  passing  through  a 
small  '  knife-switi-li '  and  through  a  small  '  resist- 
ance box  and  regulator'  on  their  way  to  the 
searchlight. 

"  Supposing  the  person  it  is  desired  to  talk  to 
is  the  captain  of  an  incoming  steamer  which  is 
some  two  milea  away.  There  is  an  ordinary  tele- 
phone-box in  the  pilot-house  of  the  ship,  where, 
instead  of  the    'wire'  telephone- receiver,   there 


hangs  on  the  wall  of  the  box  a  circular,  concave 
mirror,  in  the  center  of  which  is  fixed  a  small 
glass  bulb — shaped  like  the  glass  of  a  thermometer 
— the  glass  bulb  bemg  half  filled  with  carbonized 
filament.  The  small  end  of  this  glass  bulb  pene- 
trates through  to  the  back  of  the  mirror,  where 
it  fits  into  the  end  of  an  ordinary  phonograph  ear- 
tube,  whose  opposite  ends  are  placed  in  the  cap- 
tain's ears. 

"  The  searchlight  at  the  sending-stadon  is  now 
thrown  upon  the  mirror  in  the  pilot-house,  the 
person  in  the  land-station  talks  in  a  loud  voice, 
and  immediately  the  captain  hears  the  voice  as 
clearly  and  distinctly  as  if  it  were  at  his  elbow 
instead  of  a  mile  or  two  away  (it  makes  no  dif- 
ference whether  ho  is  near  or  far)  ;  the  light 
used  is  the  same,  and  the  conversation  is  as  in- 
telligible whether  the  ship  is  still  or  steaming 
farther  or  nearer.  There  is  no  bell  to  ring,  in 
order  to  tell  the  captain  that  the  person  in  the 
lighthouse  wishes  to  speak  to  him  ;  he  sees  the 
lighthouse  fi.\ing  its  si>archlight  upon  his  pilot- 
house, and  be  knows  tliat  that  is  the  signal  for 
him  to  answer  'Ilello.'  " 

The  inventor  is  Mr.  Hammond  V.  Hayes,  of 
Boston,  "one  of  the  most  modest  inventors  "  the 
writer  has  ever  met.  He  says  that  the  scientific 
basis  upon  which  the  radiophone  works  is  that 
"  varied  heat-waves  can  be  transmitted  in  a  beam 
of  light  to  a  receiver  capable  of  reproducing  deli- 
cate sound-vibrationa  with  accuracy."  His  dis- 
tinctive work  has  been  the  evolution  of  the  little 
glass  bulb  with  the  carbonized  filament.  He  ex- 
plains the  marvel  thus  : 

"  With  each  infinitesimal  variation  in  the  in- 
tensity of  the  radiation — caused  by  speaking  into 
the  transmitter — which  reaches  the  glass  bulb, 
there  is  a  corresponding  variation  in  the  heating 
of  the  filament,  and  in  consequence  there  is  a 
corresponding  variation  in  the  expansion  of  the 
air  in  the  bulb — its  degrees  of  heat  being  so 
much  varied.  Certain  sounds  (words  and  sylla- 
bles) produce  one  sort  of  expansion  of  the  air  in 
the  bulb,  while  certain  other  words  and  syllables 
produce  other  sorts  ot  expansion  ;  and  thus  every 
vibration  through  the  trHnsmitter,  whether  by 
the  human  voice  or  by  an  instrument  like  a  tele- 
graph-key, or  a  cornet,  is  reproduced  upon  the 
receiver." 

Xeither  bright  sunlight  nor  thick  fog  affects 
the  transmission  of  the  heat-ray  which  conveys 
the  message. 

Bearing  in  mind  the  new  voice -magnifier, 
wherewith  a  pupil  of  Kdison  proposes  to  make 
his  voice  distinctly  heard  from  the  top  of  the 
Eiffel  Tower  all  over  Paris,  we  are  evidently  ap- 
proaching a  marvelous  era  of  multitudinous  inter- 
communication. 
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THE  BASIS  OF  IMMUNITY  FROM  MICROBE 

INFECTION. 

THE  journal  Le  Progris  MSdical  for  August 
18,  published  in  Paris,  contains  a  partial 
report  of  the  Thirteenth  International  Congress 
of  Medicine,  which  is  made  up  of  several  sec- 
tions devoted  to  various  branches  of  the  science. 
Problems  of  immunity  and  related  questions 
were  taken  up  for  consideration  in  the  bacterio- 
logical section. 

Since  the  congress  of  1889,  our  knowledge  of 
bacteriology  has  undergone  profound  changes. 
For  about  twelve  years,  interest  has  been  cen- 
tered, above  all  else,  in  the  microbe. 

For  the  sake  of  clearness,  a  few  terms  are 
defined  at  the  beginning. 

Alexines  are  substances,  probably  albumen- 
oids,  secreted  by  leucocytes,  which  have  an  im- 
portant r61e  in  the  defense  of  the  organism  against 
infection.  They  are  normally  present  in  the 
blood,  and  make  resistance  possible  against  cer- 
tain affections,  such  as  abscess,  etc. ,  without  the 
production  of  specific  immunization.  Anticorpsj 
on  the  contrary,  are  produced  by  phagocytes 
only  under  certain  pathological  conditions,  and 
for  the  special  purpose  of  destroying  certain 
bacterial  poisons  or  certain  microbes.  Antitox- 
ines,  then,  are  a  variety  of  anticorps.  Toxoides 
are  toxines  modified  by  heat  and  age.  They  are 
only  slightly  toxic,  but  can  engender  antitoxine 
when  injected  in  animals. 

NATURAL    AND    ARTIFICIAL    IMMUNITY. 

Dr.  Biichner,  of  Munich,  spoke  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  immunity,  in  which  he  distinguishes  nat- 
ural immunity,  or  natural  resistance,  and  artificial 
immunity.  The  first  depends  upon  the  presence 
of  alexines  in  tlie  fluids  of  the  body,  and  also 
upon  the  power  of  the  leucocytes  to  devour  living 
and  virulent  bacteria,  which  they  do  by  engulf- 
ing and  dipjesting  them,  just  as  the  well-known 
amoeba  flows  over  and  absorbs  the  particles  upon 
which  it  subsists.  The  alexines  of  serum  are 
produced  by  leucocytes,  so  that  natural  resistance 
may  be  called  the  function  of  the  leucocytes. 
Biichner  considers  that  alexines  weaken  the  mi- 
crobes, making  them  easy  victims  to  the  leuco- 
cytes, or  in  some  cases  destroy  them  unaided. 

There  are  three  varieties  of  artificial  immunity 
— one  resulting  from  treatment  with  toxines,  or 
toxoides  and  toxonos  ;  a  second,  resulting  from 
treatment  with  bacteria,  and  a  third  from  treat- 
ment with  specific  erythrocytes.  In  all  of  these 
cases  the  treatment  results  in  the  production  of 
anticorps  in  the  serum  of  the  animal,  which  can 
combine  with  the  toxic  substance  that  has  called 
it  into  existence.  This  is  the  principle  of  arti- 
ficial immunitv  ;  natural  resistance  differs  from 


this  in  having  its  resisting  power  characterized 
by  alexines,  which  are  destroyed  at  60°  C,  and 
which  vary  according  to  the  species  of  animal 
producing  them.  Anticorps  are  more  stable,  and . 
can  resist  a  temperature  of  65°  C.  ;  they  do  not 
vary  according  to  the  species  of  animal  that 
produces  them,  but  according  to  the  preparatory 
treatment. 

Alexines  and  anticorps  act  in  the  same  body 
at  the  same  time  ;  in  this  way,  natural  and  arti- 
ficial immunity  may  be  associated  and  mutually 
reinforce  each  other. 

TOXINES    AND    ANTITOXINES. 

M.  Le  Pr.  P.  Ehrlich  took  up  the  subject  of 
toxines  and  antitoxines.  Toxines  are  products 
of  secretions  of  animal  or  vegetable  origin  ;  their 
two  characteristics  are,  for  the  moment,  unique 
in  biology.  First,  when  a  toxine  encounters  a 
chemically  definite  poison,  it  requires  a  period  of 
Incubation  before  manifesting  its  nocine  action. 
The  second  characteristic  is  more  important ; 
toxine  injected  into  an  animal  gives  place  to  the 
formation  of  an  antitoxine. 

It  is  probable  that  toxines  form  specific  com- 
binations with  protoplasm,  and  the  products  of 
these  combinations  exist  normally  in  the  blood. 
They  may  be  produced  in  greater  quantities  by 
increased  activity  of  the  cell,  and  this  conserves 
the  power  of  producing  an  excess  of  such  ele- 
ments as  a  protection  at  the  least  menace  of  in- 
fection. Temporary  or  permanent  immunity  de- 
pends upon  this  principle. 

A  Plea  for  the  Poor  Hunted  Microbe. 

Mr.  Maurice  L.  Johnson  heads  his  paper  in  the 
Westminster  Review  <  *  Microbes  :  Are  They  In- 
herently Pathogenic  ?  "  and  proceeds  to  answer 
the  question  with  an  emphatic  negative.  He 
quotes  a  paper  reaU  by  Mr.  George  G.  Bantock, 
M.D.,  F.R.C.S.E.,  in  March  of  last  year,  in 
which  the  doctor  presents  facts  to  show  **  that 
the  modern  doctrine  of  bacteriology  is  a  gigantic 
mistake,"  and  *^  that  these  various  bacilli  play  a 
beneficent  r61e  in  the  economy  of  nature."  The 
writer  proceeds  : 

<*  As  Dr.  Bantock  and  other  eminent  authori- 
ties assure  us,  the  germs  which  have  come  to  be 
regarded  as  the  causes  of  the  most  virulent  dis- 
eases are  constantly  found  swarming  in  perfectly 
healthy  people,  and  as  their  decrescence  is  fre- 
quently attended  with  unfavorable  results,  there 
is  good  ground  for  believing  them  to  be  neces- 
sary and  beneficent.  But  the  misconceptions  in 
regard  to  them  seem  to  have  arisen  from  the 
mistaking  of  an  effect  for  a  cause.  For  example, 
the  Klebs-Loeffler  bacillus  has  been  looked  upon 
as  the  cause  of  diphtheria,  while  it  is  universally 
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admitted  that  it  is  continually  present  in  per- 
fectly healthy  mouths  and  fauces.  But,  of 
course,  when  an  individual  contracts  diphtheria, 
all  the  microbes  of  his  system,  including  this 
denizen  of  the  fauces  to  which  the  diphtheritic 
stigma  has  been  attached,  must  participate  in 
the  contamination  and  acquire  the  diphtheritic 
diathesis  ;  so  when,  under  such  conditions,  it 
has  been  taken  and  injected  into  animals  and 
they  have  developed  diphtheria,  the  false  assump- 
tion has  arisen  that  this  microbe,  harmless 
enough  when  taken  from  a  healthy  person,  was 
the  cause  of  diphtheria,  because  it  induced  the 
disease  when  taken  from  a  diphtheritic  patient, 
any  other  microbe  or  emanation  from  whom 
would  have  possessed  the  same  pathogenic 
property." 

Dr.  Foster  Palmer  is  cited  as  saying  that  '  *  the 
pathogenic  microbe  is  powerless  to  cause  disease 
in  a  healthy  organism."  Whence  the  writer 
deduces  the  moral  that  we  should  be  more  care- 
ful about  maintaining  the  general  health  of  the 
system  than  in  hunting  down  the  poor  microbe, 
who  is  only  harmful  when  coming  from  and 
entering  into  diseased  or  impaired  organisms. 


GUTENBERG  AND  THE  YELLOW  JOURNALIST. 

THE  editor  of  Blackwood's  Magazine^  in  his 
**  Musings  Without  Method,"  pays  a  com- 
pliment to  the  <*  yellow  "  journalism  of  the  United 
States  in  his  account  of  a  supposed  encounter  in 
Hades  between  Johann  Gutenberg,  the  printer 
whose  jubilee  has  lately  been  celebrated  in  Ger- 
many, and  the  young  editor  of  a  New  York  news- 
paper of  the  **  yellow  "  variety.  (We  are  to  un- 
derstand that  this  school  of  journalism  flourishes 
only  in  America — and  Shanghai.  Blackwood's 
editor  could  find  no  instances  nearer  home. )  The 
interview  between  these  two  interesting  person- 
ages is  supposed  to  be  conducted  as  follows  : 

**  Scene — A  meadow  in  Hades.  Gray  shad- 
ows flit  in  and  out  the  distant  trees.  Apart 
from  the  rest  sits  Johann  Gutenberg,  bearded 
and  austere,  meditating  perchance  on  his  famous 
Bible  of  the  thirty-seven  lines,  or  upon  the  in- 
famous extortion  of  the  cunning  Fust.  To  him 
there  slides  up  a  Yellow  Editor,  who,  leaping 
from  his  silent,  intangible  automobile,  flourishes 
a  phantom  cigar,  and  thus  addresses  the  sage  : 

<'Well,  Mr.  Gutenberg,  I'm  glad  to  know 
you  I  You  and  I  ought  to  be  acquainted. 
Where  should  I  have  been  without  your  mov- 
able little  types  ?  Why,  nowhere  at  all  1  And 
though  it's  a  sorry  business  to  meet  you  here, 
where  they  print  no  special  editions  and  have 
no  limelight  displays,  we  must  do  the  best  we 
can,  and " 


**  Gutenberg  (breaking  in  upon  him).  But  I 
know  not  whom  I  have  the  honor  to  hear. 

*<  Yellow  Editor,  What,  don't  you  know  me 
— the  best- advertised  man  in  two  continents? 
I  am — or  rather  I  was  when  I  walked  the  upper 
air — the  Boy  Editor  of  New  York.  Does  that 
say  nothing  to  you  ? 

<  <  Gut.     No  ;   I  am  still  in  the  dark. 

<*y".  E.  Well,  well,  I  guess  you've  no  tele- 
phone hitched  on  to  Hades,  or  you'd  know  me 
fast  enough.  I  must  see  to  that,  now  I've  come 
among  you.  Why,  I'm  the  first  man  who  ever 
saw  the  real  possibilities  of  your  tip.  If  it  hadn't 
been  for  me  the  printing-press  would  have  slum- 
bered on  another  five  hundred  vears  without 
shaking  the  world.  You  never  realized  what 
could  be  done  with  the  biggest  circulation. 

''Gut.  Circulation?  What  is  it  ?  I  don't 
understand  the  word. 

''  Y.  E.  {with  an  outburst  of  laughter).  You 
don't  begin  to  know  your  own  trade  !  Circula- 
tion is  the  soul  of  the  printing-press.  We  edi- 
tors don't  print  *  copy '  to  keep  it  in  the  cellar. 
We  cover  the  earth  with  our  newspapers.  Why, 
when  I  was  in  the  business,  I  printed  more  stuff 
in  one  night  than  you  and  Fust  did  in  both  your 
lives.  Three  millions  of  readers  a  day,  my  boy, 
ready  to  believe  any  lie  you  print — that  makes  a 
man  feel  big  ! 

»*  Gut.  But  when  I  was  making  my  Bible, 
whose  memory  is  an  eternal  consolation,  I  was 
proud  if  I  printed  a  dozen  sheets  a  week. 

''  Y.  E.  A  dozen  sheets  a  week  of  a  Bible  I 
No  wonder  you  came  near  starvation.  The 
truth  is,  you  missed  your  chance.  How  you 
might  have  made  Maintz  hum  if  you  had  started 
a  paper,  and  kept  the  secret !  No  competition, 
for  you  alone  had  the  press !  And  if  you 
wanted  money,  you  should  have  got  a  syndicate 
to  run  you,  and  then  you  might  have  done  as 
much  as  I  did.  Where's  the  use  of  a  noble 
patron,  I  should  like  to  know  ?  The  people's 
the  only  true  patron,  and " 

<<  Gut.  You  say  you  have  accomplished  much. 
Have  you,  too,  left  works  of  art  behind  you 
which  rival  in  nobility  of  design  and  splendor 
of  type  the  masterpieces  which  have  made  me 
glorious  ? 

''  Y.  E.  Splendor  of  type  !  What  are  you 
talking  about?  I  only  want  a  press  that'll 
rattle  me  out  half  a  million  copies  in  a  couple 
of  hours.  That's  good  enough  for  me.  And 
the  ink  may  be  as  pallid  as  these  shades,  and 
the  paper  may  crinkle  up  like  wood-chips.  I 
guess  it  will  last  a  day,  and  to-morrow  it  will 
be  forgotten  in  new  scandals  and  fresh  bead- 
lines. 

"  Gut.   But  surely  we  Jiave  not  pursued  the 
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same  craft !  I  was  only  interested  in  the  per- 
fection of  my  work.  When  the  beautiful  page 
was  finished  ray  task  was  done.  Who  pur- 
chased my  bibles  I  recked  not ;  nor  did  I  ever 
dream  of  this  base  artifice  which  you  call  circu- 
lation. But  at  least,  when  I  died  at  Eltville, 
I  had  the  satisfaction  of  an  assured  immortality. 
And  you  ?  Are  you  still  known  among  your 
fellows  of  the  upper  earth  ? 

*  *  y.  E.  Not  I !  One  nail  drives  out  another. 
But  which  is  the  better — fame  while  you  live  or 
fame  after  death  ?  Give  it  me  piping  hot  when 
I  can  enjoy  it.  The  people  on  Broadway  used  to 
point  the  finger  at  me,  and  I  might  have  gov- 
erned my  country  if  I  liked.  And  look  at  the 
power  I  had  !  I  ran  the  whole  show  as  I  would  ; 
and  with  no  other  aid  than  the  types  of  your  in- 
vention I  made  war,  or  insisted  on  peace.  Not 
only  could  I  force  men  to  do  what  I  chose,  I 
could  force  'em  to  believe  what  I  chose.  Any 
fool  can  make  the  truth  credible  ;  it  takes  a  man 
of  genius  and  a  big  circulation  to  thrust  false- 
hood down  the  public  throat.  Then,  again, 
there  was  no  great  man  I  didn't  call  by  his  Chris- 
tian name,  and  I  was  on  easy  terms  with  all  the 
crowned  heads.  Whom  did  you  know  but  a  com- 
mon baron  ?  And  I  was  ready  to  take  on  any- 
body's job  for  a  sensation.  The  criminals  feared 
my  reporters  far  more  than  they  feared  the  min- 
isters of  justice.  But  then,  you  see,  I  was  a 
practical  man,  and  you — you  were  a  dreamer. 
Yet  how  much  better  is  the  basest  practice  than 
the  noblest  dream  I 

^^Gut,  Indeed,  if  my  invention  be  thus  per- 
verted, it  were  better  it  had  never  been  made. 
The  printing-press  in  my  hands  was  an  instru- 
ment of  luxury,  not  a  means  of  irresponsible 
power.  Yet  even  my  contemporaries  called  it  a 
black  art.  What  would  they  say  of  it  now,  if 
they  heard  your  boastful  rhetoric  ?  No  :  it  is 
not  for  you  to  claim  a  kinship  with  Gutenberg. 
Truth  and  lies,  beauty  and  squalor,  do  not  ac- 
quire the  same  value  because  they  are  both 
printed. 

•^y;  E.  Well,  well,  don't  get  huffy  about  it. 
I  don't  wonder  you  are  a  bit  jealous,  but  I'll 
come  and  tell  you  more  about  it  another  day.* 
You'd  like  to  hear  how  I  interviewed  the  prize- 
fighters, I'm  sure,  and  perhaps  I'll  find  you  in  a 
better  temper.  So  long  I  (And  the  Yellow 
Editor  is  whisked  out  of  sight  by  his  automo- 
bUe.)" 


THE  IRON  DUKE  AND  THE  IRATE  PAINTER. 

IN  the  << Pleasant  Pastels  from  Spain,"  which 
Mi-8.  M.  L.  Woods  is  contributing  to  Corn- 
hilly  she  deals,  in  the  September  installment,  with 
portraits  by  Goya.  In  them  she  finds,  reflected 
with  clever  realism,  the  Spanish  court  life  of  a 
hundred  years  ago.  She  blames  his  age,  not  him, 
for  the  stiff  pose  and  affected  mien  of  his  portraits. 
She  closes  her  interesting  study  with  the  follow- 
ing story  of  the  passage  between  the  painter  and 
Wellington,  who  had  recently  entered  Madrid  in 
triumph  from  his  victory  at  Salamanca  : 

**In  the  Quinta,  then,  waits  the  proud,  iras- 
cible Spanish  painter,  accustomed  to  be  treated 
by  kings  and  nobles  with  a  deference  at  that 
time  not  accorded  to  genius  in  England  ;  his 
temper,  too,  hardly  improved  by  his  terrible 
infirmity — deafness  so  hopeless  that  he  could  not 
hear  a  cannon  fired  at  four  paces  from  him.  To 
him  enters  the  haughty,  uneducated  Briton,  busy, 
doubtless,  grudging  the  hour  which  was  all 
Goya  required  to  sketch  in  a  portrait,  and  re- 
garding the  painter- fellow  as  a  kind  of  trades- 
man, bound  to  supply  goods  as  per  order.  Alava, 
Wellington's  Spanish  friend,  was  there,  and  also 
a  young  man — Goya's  son.  When  Goya  had 
worked  at  the  sketch  awhile,  he  showed  it  to 
the  duke.  Obviously  Wellington  was  no  more 
competent  to  give  an  opinion  on  a  picture  than 
Goya  was  to  plan  a  campaign  ;  but  this  does  not 
seem  to  have  struck  him.  He  called  the  thing  a 
daub,  emphasizing  his  uncomplimentary  remarks 
with  gestures,  and  desiring  Goya's  son  to  repeat 
them  to  the  painter.  The  son  declined  to  do  so, 
and,  together  with  Alava,  endeavored  to  reason 
with  the  strange  art-critic.  In  vain  ;  El  Lord's 
contempt  only  became  more  vocal.  Meantime 
the  deaf  man  watched,  with  thunder  lowering  on 
the  massive  brow,  a  stormy  out-thrust  of  the  big 
under- lip,  the  very  mane  of  him  electric  with 
rage.  Now  El  Lord  clapped  on  his  hat,  and 
haughtily,  without  further  civility,  prepared  to 
depart.  Then  the  storm  burst.  A  brace  of 
loaded  pistols  happened  to  be  upon  the  table ; 
Goya  seized  them  and  leaped  toward  the  duke. 
Wellington's  hand  flew  to  his  sword  ;  Alava  just 
succeeded  in  hurling  himself  between  them, 
while  the  son  struggled  with  his  father,  endeav- 
oring to  tear  the  pistols  from  his  hands.  So,  in 
towering  wrath,  the  victor  of  Salamanca  was 
hustled  out  of  the  house  of  the  yet  more  infuri- 
ated painter." 
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THE  CENTURY. 

THE  October  CenUiry  begins  with  an  exceptionally 
interesting  article  on  "China's  *Holy  Land,'" 
l)y  Ernst  von  Hesse- Wartegg,  being  an  account  of  an 
actual  visit  to  the  tomb  of  Confucius  made  by  the 
writer.  He  was  one  of  the  two  or  three  white  men  who 
have  ever  penetrated  into  this  sacred  ground  ;  and  it  is 
remarkable,  in  the  light  of  this  summer's  news  from 
China,  that  he  should  have  been  permitted  to  take  the 
extraordinarily  valuable  photographs  that  embellish 
his  article.  The  safety  of  the  trip  was  owing,  of  course, 
to  the  occupation  of  Kiaochau  by  the  Germans  ;  but  as 
there  were  no  railways,  carriage-roads,  hotels,  or  any 
modern  comforts  of  traveling,  the  journey  was  not  an 
easy  one,  even  with  the  caravan  and  introductions 
which  made  life  reasonably  safe.  This  "Holy  Land" 
of  the  Chinese  is  in  the  province  of  Shantung,  a  terri- 
tory as  large  as  Michigan,  with  a  population  twenty 
times  as  numerous.  The  sacred  buildings  are  on  the 
mountain  of  Tai-schau,  6,000  feet  high.  The  last  stage 
of  the  journey  to  the  summit  is  made  over  6,000  stone 
steps,  equivalent  to  300  stories  of  an  ordinary  house. 
These  steps  begin  at  a  stone  portal,  at  which,  according 
to  its  inscription,  the  great  Confucius  himself  halted 
and  turned  back  2,600  years  ago,  not  having  the  strength 
to  climb  this  marvelous  staircase.  The  description 
and  pictures  of  the  tomb  of  Confucius  at  Tai-ngan-fu 
give  a  profoundly  impressive  hint  of  the  ancient  and 
mysterious  civilization  of  the  great  nation  which  now 
seems  doomed. 

THE  REVIVAL  OF  MINIATURE  PAINTING. 

Pauline  King,  writing  on  "American  Miniature 
Painting,"  says  that  the  history  of  contemporary  work 
in  this  dainty  and  fascinating  art  began  when  Miss 
Laura  C.  Hills  and  Mr.  William  J.  Baer  turned  their 
attention  to  painting  on  ivory.  Miss  King  reminds  us 
that  the  present  vogue  of  miniature  painting  is  by  no 
means  a  new  departure,  but  is  a  revival  of  the  very  old- 
est known  form  of  the  art. 

THE  CHINESE  AS  A  BUSINESS  MAN. 

Mr.  Sheridan  P.  Read,  an  ex-United  States  consul  at 
Tientsin,  describes  "The  Chinese  as  Business  Men.* 
He  gives  the  Chinaman  credit  for  possessing,  alone 
among  all  the  Orientals,  mercantile  honor  of  the  high- 
est standard.  He  invariably  delivers  his  goods,  and  of 
the  quality  that  is  expected.  In  consequence  of  this 
characteristic,  our  cotton  goods  are  sold  to  the  North 
China  dealers  almost  entirely  on  credit,  which  is  essen- 
tial for  the  purchaser,  as  he  resells  to  small  dealers  on 
time.  Mr.  Read  says  that  a  reactionary  movement 
against  the  present  disturbances  will  originate,  not 
with  the  official,  not  with  the  literati,  but  with  the 
common  coolie  and  the  staid,  sensible,  clear-eyed  mer- 
chant, both  of  whose  interests,  together  with  those  of 
the  native  producer,  are  everywhere  suffering.  He 
thinks  that  many  more  treaty  ports  should  be  opened, 
as  "the  treaty  port  furnishes  the  ground  where  the 
Chinaman  may  naturally  grow  away  from  his  super- 
stitions and  meet  the  Caucasian  on  safe  ground. 


BISHOP  POTTER  AGAINST  CHINESE  PARTITION. 

Bishop  Henry  C.  Potter,  writing  on  "Chinese  Traits 
and  Western  Blunders,"  ends  his  article  with  a  protest 
against  the  partition  of  the  Flowery  Kingdom  among 
the  great  powers.  "There  could  not  be  a  more  stupid 
or  shameless  policy.  A  nation,  like  a  man,  has  a  right 
to  be  until  she  has  demonstrated  unmistakably  her  in- 
competence to  administer  her  own  affairs  with  equal 
justice  to  all.  It  cannot  be  maintained  that  China  has 
so  far  descended  the  path  of  national  decay  and  disin- 
tegration."   

HARPER'S  MAGAZINE. 

IN  the  October  Harper's  Magazine,  Mr.  H.  H. 
Lowry  writes  on  "The  Chinese  Resentment,"  in 
an  article  which  we  have  quoted  from  in  another 
department. 

POULTNEY  BIGELOW  ON  THE  CHINESE  ARMY. 

Mr.  Poultney  Bigelow  begins  the  number  with  an 
account  of  "  Wei-hai-Wei,"  as  he  saw  it  two  years  ago. 
In  the  course  of  his  description  of  this  strategic  posi- 
tion which  Japan  was  deprived  of  by  the  intervention 
of  Germany  and  Russia,  after  her  plucky  victory  over 
China,  Mr.  Bigelow  gives  some  curious  facts  in  regard 
to  the  Chinese  regular  army.  The  strategy  and  tactics 
of  this  army,  he  says,  form  a  volume  of  classics  com- 
piled two  thousand  years  ago,  and  this  can  be -read  only 
by  certain  scholars ;  and  the  Chinese  officers  are,  as  a 
rule,  drawn  from  a  social  class  so  low  that  they  can 
rarely  read  and  write  their  own  tongue.  He  s&.ys  the 
foreigners  who  have  been  brought  to  China  as  military 
instructors  are  treated  as  social  inferiors.  Their  work 
is  looked  down  upon  with  contempt  by  all  officials ; 
and  even  when  they  have  got  their  Chinese  recruits 
into  some  kind  of  fighting  shape,  these  are  drafted  off 
under  native  control,  and  soon  drift  back  to  the  condi- 
tion of  the  mob.  China  has  on  paper  a  fighting  force 
of  nearly  2,000,000  men  ;  but  the  men  are  mostly  mere 
coolies,  and  their  officers  scarcely  better.  A  Chinese 
second-lieutenant  gets  $25  in  gold  a  year,  with  allow- 
ances amounting  to  less  than  $300.  The  colonel  of  a 
regiment  gets  less  than  $300  in  gold,  with  allowances 
.  fluctuating  between  $300  and  $1,000. 

IS  ALCOHOL  A  GOOD  FOOD  ? 

.  Prof.  W.  O.  Atwater,  writing  on  the  much-mooted 
question  of  "The  Nutritive  Value  of  Alcohol,"  goes 
into  the  chemistry  of  alcohol  as  a  food,  and  proves  that 
the  alcohol  usually  in  beverages  is  easily  absorbed  from 
the  alimentary  canal  and  readily  oxidized  in  the  body. 
He  shows,  further,  with  considerable  scientific  detail, 
that  alcohol  can  supply  the  body  with  heat,  and  that  it 
also  probably  yields  energy  for  muscular  work,  but  ad- 
mits that  it  is  difficult  to  prove  the  latter  absolutely. 
These  statements  are,  however,  qualified  by  the  fact 
that  if  taken  in  any  but  small  quantities  there  is  al- 
ways a  residuum  of  alcohol  which  is  not  used  to  advan. 
tage  by  the  body,  and  which  is  in  its  way  poisonous. 
Professor  Atwater  shows,  too,  that  alcohol  may  be  all- 
valuable  to  the  physician  in   treating  particular  lU- 
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nesses.  In  fact,  he  says  he  knows  of  no  other  material 
which,  like  alcohol,  will  not  have  to  be  digested,  can  be 
easily  absorbed,  is  readily  oxidized,  and  will  supply  the 
requisite  energy.  He  promises,  in  a  future  article,  to 
give  the  other  side  of  the  picture  in  the  pathological 
effects  of  alcohol  taken  unwLsely. 

Mr.  Chalmers  Roberts  gives  a  sketch  of  Mortimer 
Menpes,  the  well-known  artist,  who  is  such  a  social 
lion  in  London.  Mr.  Alexander  Hume  Ford  gives  an 
account  of  the  "Waterways  of  America,"  which  now 
include  18,566  miles  of  navigable  rivers  and  canals.  We 
still,  however,  have  a  long  way  to  go  to  catch  up  to 
Russia,  which  has  no  less  than  34,000  miles  of  interior 
waterways.  

SCRIBNER'S  MAGAZINE. 

IN  the  October  ScriZiner'8,  Mr.  Richard  Harding  Davis 
describes  "The  Last  Days  of  Pretoria."  Mr.  Davis 
has  seen  both  Boer  and  British  camps,  both  Boer  and 
British  armies,  and  both  Boer  and  British  countries  and 
people.  His  sympathies  are  not  in  doubt.  Of  this  in- 
cident in  Great  Britain's  onward  march,  he  says  :  "As 
I  see  it,  it  has  been  a  Holy  War,  this  war  of  the  burgher 
crusader,  and  his  motives  are  as  fine  as  any  that  ever 
called  a  *  minute-man'  from  his  farm  or  sent  a  Knight 
of  the  Cross  to  die  for  it  in  Palestine.  Still,  in  spite  of 
his  cause,  the  Boer  is  losing,  and  in  time  his  end  may 
come,  and  he  may  fall.  But  when  he  falls  he  will  not 
fall  alone  ;  with  him  will  end  a  great  principle,  the 
principle  for  which  our  forefathers  fought — the  right  of 
self-government,  the  principle  of  independence." 

WHY  TOLSTOY   IS  NOT  DISTURBED. 

Mr.  Henry  Norman  gives  the  first  chapter  of  his  serial 
on  "  Russia  of  To-day."  He  gives  much  space  to  an  ac- 
count of  his  visit  to  Tolstoy,  whom  he  calls  the  typical 
Russian.  Mr.  Norman  says  that  the  Count  is  not  known 
as  a  count  to  any  one  a])out  his  home.  He  is  simply 
Leo,  the  son  of  Nicholas.  Mr.  Norman  wonders  that 
Tolstoy  is  left  in  peace  by  the  Russian  Government. 
Except  for  the  suppression  of  some  of  his  writings,  he  is 
not  troubled  ;  yet  he  said  to  Mr.  Norman,  as  he  willingly 
says  to  anyone  with  whom  he  talks:  "Three  things 
I  hate :  autocracy,  orthodoxy,  and  militarism."  Mr. 
Norman  says  that  the  general  opinion  among  the  ad- 
vanced Russians  is  that  the  police  are  restrained  in  this 
instance  by  the  worla-wide  scandal  that  any  harsh 
treatment  of  Tolstoy  would  cause. 

THE  PROFITS  OF  SLAVE-TRADING. 

Mr.  John  R.  Spears,  in  his  third  paper  on  "The  Slave 
Trade  in  America,"  gives  some  remarkable  figures  of 
the  enormous  profits  to  be  made  in  this  traffic — figures 
which  easily  explain  the  fascination  of  the  business. 
He  says,  for  instance,  that  the  American  ship  VciiuSy 
built  in  Baltimore  at  a  cost  of  $30,000,  landed  a  cargo  of 
860  slaves  on  the  coast  of  Cuba  on  which  the  profit  was 
a  trifle  under  $200,000  after  allowing  for  the  cost  of  the 
ship  and 'all  other  expenses,  although  the  Cuban  offi- 
cials received  a  bribe  of  $27.50  per  head.  The  Baltimore 
schooner  Napoleon,  measuring  but  90  tons,  and  not  by 
any  means  worth  $,"),000,  in  those  days  cleared  $100,000 
on  a  single  trip  in  1835,  when  she  landed  a  cargo  of 
young  negroes  bought  at  $16  each  and  sold  for  $360 
each.  Many  times  the  profit  per  slave  was  much 
greater,  and  negroes  bought  at  $12  or  $15  in  Africa  were 
sold  within  a  year  for  $1,200  or  $1,500.     Mr.  Spears  says 


the  death-blow  to  the  slave-trade  was  given  when  Capt. 
Nathaniel  Gordon  was  hanged  in  1862  for  conveying  a 
cargo  of  890  negroes  from  the  Congo  two  years  before. 
There  were  slavers  afioat  thereafter,  but  when  it  became 
known  that  the  American  people  would  hang  a  slaver 
as  a  pirate,  the  end  was  at  hand. 


M'CLURE'S  MAGAZINE. 

IN  the  October  McClurc'8,  Mr.  Frederic  A.  Lucas  out- 
lines "The  Ancestry  of  the  Horse,"  carrying  back 
the  family  record  over  a  period  of  about  2,000,000  years. 
The  animal  which  was  the  horse's  forebear  of  2,250,000 
years  ago  had  four  toes  and  was  about  the  size  of  a  fox. 
McClure'8  shows  a  picture  of  this  animal  of  the  Eocene 
age,  based  on  the  form  and  proportions,  of  a  skeleton 
which  has  been  found  in  the  Wyoming  Mountains. 

Apropos  of  the  Presidential  campaign,  the  opening 
article  of  the  number  is  on  "  The  Strategy  of  National 
Campaigns  "  as  shown  in  the  reminiscences  of  the  politi- 
cal warfare  of  the  last  twenty-five  years  "  by  one  who 
has  been  in  the  thick  of  it."  The  writer  gives  an  ex- 
ceedingly vivid  and  interesting  inside  history  of  the 
strategic  campaigns  since  the  dramatic  episodes  of 
1876,  when  Tilden  ran  against  Hayes.  It  is  assumed 
that  the  pivotal  points  of  the  present  campaign  will 
be  in  the  Middle  West  and  in  New  York.  He  calls 
to  mind  that  ever  since  1864  the  electoral  vote  of  New 
York  has  swung  like  a  pendulum  between  the  two 
great  political  parties,  and  that  nowhere  else  in  the 
Union  is  there  such  a  large  army  of  independent  voters. 
In  summing  up  the  claims  of  the  party  leaders  he  says 
most  of  the  Democratic  managers  are  united  in  the 
opinion  that  there  is  a  chance  to  win  without  New 
York.  They  expect  to  carry  Indiana,  Kentucky,  West 
Virginia,  Maryland,  Michigan,  and  Illinois,  all  of  which 
went  for  McKinley  in  1896.  The  Republican  managers 
contend  that  McKinley  cannot  be  defeated  unless  he 
lose  New  York. 

CASTING  A  GREAT  LENS. 

An  interesting  essay  in  popular  science  is  contributed 
by  Mr.  Ray  Stannard  Baker  in  his  article  "  Casting  a 
Great  Lens."  Mr.  Baker  tells  of  the  work  done  in  the 
glass-works  of  Jena,  Prussia,  where  lenses  of  over  four 
feet  in  diameter  are  cast  and  polished.  These  works 
were  founded  by  the  activity  of  Prof.  Ernst  Abbe,  who 
was  the  first  to  lay  down  exact  mathematical  formulee 
for  making  lenses.  Previously  they  had  been  depend- 
ent on  the  experience  and  the  experiments  of  highly 
skilled  workmen.  With  the  aid  of  the  Prussian  Gov- 
ernment these  works  were  established  at  Jena,  and 
now  over  one  hundred  new  kinds  of  glasses  originated 
at  Jena  are  manufactured  there.  To  show  the  wonder- 
ful delicacy  of  the  work,  Mr.  Baker  says  that  an  error 
or  one  ten  thousandth  of  a  millimeter  in  the  curve  of  a 
lens  makes  it  unsuitable  for  use  in  the  highest  grade  of 
instruments,  and  that  some  of  the  smallest  lenses  are 
not  larger  than  a  pin-head,  and  are  about  as  costly  as  a 
diamond  of  the  same  weight. 

LESSONS  OF  THE  SOUTH-AFRICAN  WAR. 

Dr.  A.  Conan  Doyle  discusses  some  of  the  lessons  of 
the  South- African  War,  and  one  of  the  chief  of  them, 
he  says,  is  that  the  bugbear  of  an  invaaion  of  Great 
Britain  is  reduced  to  an  absurdity.    "  With  a  moderate 
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eflSciency  with  the  rifle,  the  able-bodied  population  of 
England  could,  without  its  fleet,  and  without  its  pro- 
fessional soldiers,  defy  the  united  forces  of  Europe." 
Of  the  detailed  lessons  learned  in  the  Transvaal,  Dr. 
Conan  Doyle  thinks  that  better  shooting  and  better 
knowledge  of  cover  for  the  infantry  are  the  most  im- 
portant items.  He  thinks  the  latter  will  be  attained 
soon  by  some  practicable  form  of  portable  bullet-proof 
shield. 


THE  COSMOPOLITAN. 

THE  October  Cosmopolitan  opens  with  an  account 
of  '*  The  Organization  of  the  Russian  Army,"  by 
Lieut.  W.  C.  Rivers,  U.  S.  A.  The  peace  footing  of  the 
Russian  army  is  about  36,000  officers  and  860,000  rank 
and  file.  The  war  footing  is  estimated  at  63,000  officers 
and  3,440,000  trained  soldiers  for  the  ranks.  As  no  less 
than  870,000  men  in  Russia  reach  the  age  of  21  every 
year,  it  is  not  difficult  to  maintain  this  enormous  mili- 
tary establishment ;  at  least  not  so  difficult  by  any 
means  as  in  the  other  European  states.  Although  all 
citizens  are  liable  for  service  on  becoming  21  years  of 
age,  only  about  30  per  cent,  of  the  men  liable  actually 
do  enter  the  service  with  the  colors.  The  term  for  ac- 
tive service  is  four  years,  after  which  the  soldier  passes 
from  the  standing  army  into  the  reserve.  He  remains 
for  fourteen  years  in  reserve,  being  called  out  each  year 
for  a  short  period  of  training.  Ail  of  Russia  is  divided 
into  thirteen  geographical  districts,  some  of  them  hav- 
ing more  than  one  army  corps— 29  army  corps  in  all. 
The  peace  strength  of  an  infantry  regiment  is  70  officers 
and  1,816  men  ;  the  war  strength  79  officers  and  3,874 
fighting  men.  Notwithstanding  this  huge  strength, 
Lieutenant  Rivers  thinks  the  Russian  army  is  not  so 
large,  for  its  uses,  as  the  armies  of  some  other  European 
states,  when  the  extent  of  the  territory  and  frontier  is 
taken  into  consideration.  It  is  suspected,  too,  that  on 
account  of  the  prodigious  expenditure  required  to  re- 
arm and  regquip  the  anny  with  modern  apparatus,  the 
equipment  is  not  so  up-to^^iate  as  with  the  French  and 
German  military  organizations. 

OUR  NAVY  IN  THE  YEAR  1950. 

Former  Secretary  of  the  Navy  William  E.  Chandler, 
writing  on  *'Our  Navy  Fifty  Years  from  Now,"  says 
that  the  typical  warship  of  the  twentieth  century  will 
be  exceedingly  swift  and  readily  dirigible,  so  as  to 
maneuver  with  ease.  It  will  carry  a  great  many  guns 
of  moderate  caliber ;  the  very  large  ship-cannon  of  to- 
day will  be  dispensed  with  ;  and  all  of  them  will  be  of 
the  rapid-fire  kind,  while  the  shells  will  be  loaded  with 
high  explosives,  capable  of  enormous  destruction.  Sen- 
ator Chandler  advances  an  interesting  theory  that  the 
armored  ship  will  be  regarded  fifty  years  from  now  as 
the  mail-clad  fighting  man  is  regarded  at  the  end  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  He  thinks  the  enormous  plates  of 
armor  now  used  will  be  dispensed  with,  because  they 
interfere  too  much  with  the  activity  of  the  boat.  He 
Xhinks,  too,  that  less  money  rather  than  more  money 
will  be  spent  on  each  ship,  and  that  fifty  years  from 
now  it  will  be  considered  better  to  use  16,000,000  to 
build  two  or  three  small  vessels  than  to  risk  it  all  on  a 
single  warship. 

He  predicts  that  the  torpedo  will  be  greatly  devel- 
oped, pneumatic  guns  will  be  dispensed  with,  and  that 
the  submarine  boat  has  a  great  future. 


THE  LADIES'  HOME  JOURNAL. 

IN  the  October  Ladies'"  Home  Journal,  the  editor, 
Mr.  Bok,  inveighs  against  the  execrable  taste  shown 
in  the  decoration  and  upholstering  of  the  Pullman  cars. 
"The  hideous  cord  portieres,  which  people  of  even 
ordinary  taste  discarded  years  ago,  are  still  used  to 
offend  the  eye.  Tasseled  fringes  which  went  oiit  of  use 
even  previous  to  the  *rope  curtains*  still  wave  merrily 
on  in  the  Pullman  cars.  Lambrequins,  which  house- 
wives of  good  taste  relegated  to  their  garrets  a  half- 
score  of  years  ago,  are  still  adjudged  in  the  mind  of  this 
man  as  a  means  of  modern  furnishing.  Mirrors  with 
bronzed  frames  on  a  background  of  plush — than  which, 
perhaps,  nothing  could  be  more  garish — were  put  into  a 
car  which  came  out  of  the  Pullman  shops  only  a  week 
previous  to  this  writing.  In  fact,  this  purveyor  of  fur- 
nishings apparently  cannot  imagine  that  any  material 
other  than  plush  can  be  used  as  a  means  of  furnishing. 
It  is  the  very  material  most  unsuited  for  a  railroad  car, 
being  hot  and  stuffy  in  summer  and  the  surest  recepta- 
cle for  soot  in  winter.  Yet  hundreds  of  yards  of  plush 
are  put  into  every  car  that  comes  from  the  Pullman 
shops."  Mr.  Bok  thinks  the  furnishings  of  the  modern 
Pullman  car  have  a  very  important  effect  in  debasing 
the  public  standard  of  taste. 

In  another  editorial  the  Ladies'  Home  Journal  takes 
up  the  cudgels  for  the  school  boys  and  girls  in  protest" 
ing  against  the  home-study  habit.  It  is  argued  that 
children  ought  to  drop  their  work  when  they  get  home, 
just  as  a  business  man  or  a  professional  man  drops  his 
work.  "Studies  should  end  with  the  school  session,  and 
the  rest  of  the  day  be  for  play,  fresh  air,  and  exercise.  It 
makes  no  difference  what  the  cessation  of  home  study 
means  in  the  readjustment  of  the  school  system.  That 
is  for  our  educators  to  find  out  and  arljust." 

In  this  number  of  the  Ladies^  Horns  Journal,  Mr. 
Clifford  Howard  begins  "  The  Story  of  a  Young  Man,'' 
in  which  he  attempts  to  tell  the  events  in  the  life  of 
Jesus,  distinctly  and  solely  in  his  human  career. 

Mr.  William  Perrine  contributes  a  first  article  in  a 
new  series  of  "  Stories  of  Beautiful  Women."  Mr.  Per- 
rine selects  the  Baltimore  belle,  Elizabeth  Patterson, 
who  fell  in  love  with  Jerome  Bonaparte  and  became 
his  wife. 

Mr.  Stanley  Stokes  gives  an  account  of  the  life  of 
"A  Minister  Among  the  Cowboys,"  and  there  are 
stories  by  Charles  Major,  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps,  and 
others.  

OUTING. 

IN  the  October  Outing,  Mr.  Robert  Bruce,  writing  on 
"  The  Place  of  the  Automobile,"  reminds  us  that 
as  compared  with  the  horse  the  automobile  is  on  even 
terms  at  the  first  mile  and  leaves  the  animal  hopelessly 
behind  in  middle  and  long  distances ;  the  total  distance 
capacity  of  the  machine  for  twenty-four  hours  multi- 
plies that  of  the  fleetest  and  strongest  horse  at  least  by 
four.  Mr.  Bruce  thinks  that  the  electric  hydro-carbon 
and  steam-power  vehicles,  already  successfully  estab- 
lished in  use,  will  be  developed  to  a  vast  deg^ree  on 
special  lines.  America  is  now  making  her  own  pleasure 
automobiles,  and  exporting  them,  too,  while  the  high- 
speed racing-machines  are  generally  imported. 

Mr.  Charles  Frederick  Holder  gives  a  chapter  on 
shark-fishing,  considering  the  beasts  as  game.  He  says 
he  has  taken  sharks  from  60  to  100  pounds  with  a 
12-ounce  rod  and  a  21-th  read  line.   Larger  sharks  of  19 
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or  15  feet  are  considered  game  for  20  men.  Two  or 
three  hook  the  fish,  the  others  take  the  rope,  and  the 
big  brute  is  run  up  on  the  beach.  Mr.  Holder  likes  to 
catch  such  fish  as  these  single-handed  from  a  boat. 

Mr.  Edwin  Sandys  gives  an  excellent  account  of 
**  The  Woodcock  and  His  Ways  ; "  Mr.  W.  J.  Henderson 
tells  how  college  football  was  played  twenty-five  years 
ago ;  Mr.  H.  S.  Babcock  writes  on  *'  Poultry  Breeding 
in  the  United  States,"  and  there  is  an  article  on  "  Rus- 
sian Hunting  Methods."  In  Mr.  Nathaniel  A.  Cole's 
sketch  of  '*  The  Development  of 'the  American  Trotter," 
he  gives  the  extraordinary  history  of  the  Hambletonian 
breed,  tracing  its  origin  back  to  the  original  great  Ham- 
bletonian, foaled  in  1849.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that 
of  the  great  trotting  horses  of  to-day  no  less  than  90  per 
cent,  trace  their  ancestry  to  this  one  horse.  The  origi- 
nal Hambletonian  attained  a  mild  success  at  three 
years  <jf  age,  when  he  trotted  a  public  trial  in  2.48 ;  but 
his  success  did  not  really  commence  until  he  was  near- 
ly twenty  years  old,  when  he  became  famous  for  the 
feats  of  his  children. 


LIPPINCOTT'S  MAGAZINE. 

THE  complete  novel  in  the  October  LippincotVs  is 
a  story  of  Tarleton's  Raiders  in  the  War  of 
the  Revolution,  with  a  title  of  "My  Captive,"  by  Mr. 
Joseph  A.  Altsheler. 

Dr.  C.  C.  Abbott,  the  nature  essayist,  contributes  a 
pleasant  study  of  "Autumnal  Odors,"  descriptive  of 
his  experiences  in  odor-hunting  of  an  October  morning. 

Mr.  Kinnosuk6,  the  Japanese  author,  has  a  tragical 
story,  "  Goro."  The  late  Stephen  Crane's  descriptions  of 
"Great  Battles  of  the  World"  are  continued  in  the 
Battle  of  Solferino,  and  there  is  a  chapter  from  a  forth- 
coming volume  by  Virginia  T.  Peacock,  "Belles  of 
America,'*  on  Mary  Victoria  Leiter,  who  married  Lord 
Curzon  and  now  helps  him  maintain  the  establishment 
of  Viceroy  of  India. 


THE  ATLANTIC  MONTHLY. 

IN  the  October  Atlantic  Monthly y  President  James 
B.  Angell  discusses  "  The  Crisis  in  China,"  and  Mr. 
Edward  Stan  wood  broaches  a  scheme  for  "Voting  by 
Mail,"  both  of  which  contributions  we  quote  from  in 
another  department. 

OF  INTEREST  TO  WESTERN   MORTGAGE  HOLDERS. 

A  writer  subscribing  himself  "Referee"  gives,  under 
the  title  "  The  Seven  Lean  Years,"  an  extraordinarily 
clear-headed  account  of  the  great  business  in  Western 
farm  mortgages,  which  was  at  its  height  about  1888-90, 
and  which  collapsed  in  1893  with  terrible  results  to  small 
Eastern  investors.  This  writer,  who  has  a  most  unusual 
acquaintance  with  both  the  inside  facts  and  the  eco- 
nomic principles  involved,  shows  that  the  worst  of  the 
(lisaster  came  from  the  insistence  by  Eastern  investors 
on  mortgages  paying  more  than  6  per  cent.  These 
could  only  be  obtained  by  going  into  the  western  re- 
gions of  Kansas  and  those  parts  of  Nebraska  and  the 
Dakotas  where  the  rainfall  was  uncertain.  He  shows 
how  ignorant  investors  were  of  the  geography  and  physi- 
ography of  that  region  of  the  West — the  New  England 
lenders  assuming  that  one  Nebraska  or  Kansas  farm 
was  as  good  as  another,  although  there  is  as  much  dis- 
tance between  one  end  of  Nebraska  and  the  other  as 
there  is  between  Buffalo  and  Boston.    When  the  great 


crowd  of  emigrant  agriculturists  had  come  to  grief  in 
the  lean  years  of  the  early  nineties,  those  mortgages 
which  had  been  made  in  the  western  part  of  Kansas  and 
the  western  and  northwestern  parts  of  Nebraska— vast 
regions — became  worthless,  both  as  to  principal  and  in- 
terest. Doubtless,  from  the  investor's  point  of  view,  the 
most  intei*esting  part  of  "Referee's"  analysis  of  the 
situation  will  be  what  he  has  to  say  concerning  the  fu- 
ture of  these  unlucky  ventures.  This  is  certainly  not 
encouraging.  Of  the  defaulted  loans  due  small  Eantem 
investors  he  thinks  that  probably  nothing  will  ever  be 
paid  by  the  borrowers  of  either  principal  or  interest  on 
as  many  as  one  in  twenty.  In  fact,  he  says  most  of  the 
borrowers  have  left  the  lands  mortgaged,  with  no  ex- 
pectation of  ever  returning,  and  it  would  be  needless  to 
trace  them.  He  advises  the  many  Easterners  who  hold 
these  unlucky  securities  to  consult  some  firm  making  a 
business  of  caring  for  such  loans.  Some  such  action 
should  be  taken  quickly,  as  the  land  behind  the  mort- 
gage will  be  otherwise  wholly  cut  out  by  a  foreclosed 
tax  lien. 

A  PLEA  FOR  FINE  NEEDLEWORK. 

In  "A  Plea  for  American  Needlecraft,"  Ada  Sterling 
protests  against  the  policy  of  our  art  schools  in  confin- 
ing their  attention  to  the  teaching  of  drawing,  painting, 
and  designing.  She  says  that  in  all  the  foremost  coun- 
tries except  the  United  States  the  manufacture  of  lace 
is  encouraged  as  a  source  of  social  good,  and  the  ambi- 
tion of  the  needlewomen  is  stimulated  by  the  extensive 
patronage  of  the  rich.  The  demand  for  fine  lace  is  al- 
ways present,  and  in  ffict  has  not  varied  appreciably  in 
500  years.  This  writer  thinks  that  Congress  will  not 
refuse  the  admission  of  qualified  teachers  who  will  be 
attracted  to  America  for  a  proper  establishment  of  the 
industry  ;  and  she  calls  for  a  coterie  of  moneyed  women 
to  be  formed  in  each  large  city,  who  will  pledge  them- 
selves to  support  the  industry  by  purchasing  and  wear- 
ing lace  locally  produced.  If  this  were  done,  she  thinks 
another  five  years  would  see  "  this  gentlest  of  all  strictly 
feminine  occupations  in  a  thriving  condition." 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Moore  contributes  an  excellent  study 
of  "John  Ruskin  as  an  Art  Critic  ;"  a  capital  account 
of  "  The  Capture  of  a  Slaver  "  is  given  by  Mr.  J.  Taylor 
Wood,  who  as  a  midshipman  was  in  command  of  the 
prize  in  question,  taken  off  the  mouth  of  the  Niger ; 
and  there  is  a  discussion  of  "Our  Immigrants  and  Our- 
selves," by  Kate  H.  Claghorn. 


THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW. 

IN  the  opening  article  of  the  September  North  Ameri- 
cariy  Canon  Farrar,  writing  on  "Imperialism  and 
Christianity,"  argues  that  "a  war  waged  in  the  cause 
of  truth  and  right,  though  it  may  be  a  very  terrible  ne- 
cessity, yet  in  human  history  still  continues  to  be  at 
times  a  necessary  duty,  even  for  the  most  Christian  na- 
tion, and  is  in  no  way  at  conflict  with  the  obligations 
by  which  every  true  Christian  is  eternally  bound." 
Just  as  law  courts  and  policemen  and  prisons  are  neces- 
sary, so,  in  Canon  Farrar's  view,  there  must  from  time 
to  time  be  appeals  to  the  decision  of  war.  Otherwise, 
the  triumph  of  robbery,  oppression,  greed,  and  injustice 
would  be  certain. 

THE  DUTY  OF  THE  GOLD  DEMOCRAT. 

President  Melville  £.  Ingalls,  of  the  Chesapeake  & 
Ohio  Railway  Company,  contributes  a  pointed  article 
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on  the  duty  of  Democrats,  addressing  his  arguments 
particularly  to  those  Democrats  who  voted  for  Palmer 
and  Buckner,  as  well  as  to  those  who  voted  for  McKin- 
ley,  four  years  ago.  As  a  Democrat  who  supported 
McKinley  in  1896,  Mr.  Ingalls  is  now  convinced  that 
the  financial  question  is  still  the  paramount  issue  ;  but 
he  Ijelieves  that  there  are  certain  other  issues  on  which, 
after  the  silver  question  is  finally  settled,  the  Demo- 
cratic party  may  with  success  appeal  to  the  people  for 
support.  These  issues,  as  they  suggest  themselves  to  his 
mind,  are  reform  in  governmental  administration, 
economy  in  governmental  expenditure,  the  taxation 
and  regulation  of  oppressive  trusts  and  combinations, 
and  the  enactment  of  a  just  and  honest  scheme  of 
colonial  government.  He  advocates  a  law  compelling 
the  trusts  to  pay  a  license- tax  to  the  federal  Govern- 
ment. The  income  tax,  also,  he  regards  as  a  step  in 
the  right  direction,  and  declares  that  it  should  by  no 
means  be  given  up  because  the  last  law  was  declared 
unconstitutional  by  the  Supreme  Court.  Believing 
that  the  people  will  repudiate  the  issue  of  "imperial- 
ism "  in  November,  Mr.  Ingalls  holds  that  the  colonial 
problem  will  at  once  become  paramount.  In  his  view, 
the  first  thing  to  do  is  to  provide  a  permanent  constitu- 
tional barrier  against  the  erection,  into  States,  of  our 
distant  possessions. 

NIHILISM  AND  ANARCHY. 

In  concluding  his  survey  of  social  and  industrial  con- 
ditions in  the  various  countries  of  Europe,  Mr.  Charles 
Johnston  utters  the  gloomy  prediction  that  the  apparent 
failure  of  England  in  the  employment  of  constitutional 
means  in  the  struggle  between  labor  and  capital  will 
have  such  an  influence  over  all  Europe  that  only  an- 
archy can  result — "a  war  longer  and  fiercer  than  any 
the  world  has  seen,  fought  in  the  dark,  with  weapons 
forged  by  modern  chemistry  and  electricity." 

THE  ASSASSINATION  MANIA. 

Dr.  Felix  L.  Oswald  writes  on  "The  Assassination 
Mania :  Its  Social  and  Ethical  Significance."  As  to 
methods  of  dealing  with  modern  assassins,  Dr.  Oswald 
regards  the  Swiss  plan  of  imprisonment  for  life  as  the 
most  rational.  "  The  arrangements  of  modern  prisons 
make  suicide  almost  impossible  to  wards  of  the  death- 
watch,  and  civilized  nations  should  agree  to  subject 
convicted  anarchists  to  the  same  system  of  surveillance. 
Life- weary  desperadoes  may  become  less  ready  to  run 
amuck  if  they  know  that  mankind  will  compel  them  to 
bear  the  yoke  of  existence  with  added  burdens.'' 

CATHOLICS  AND  AMERICAN    CITIZENSHIP. 

Bishop  James  A.  McFaul,  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
diocese  of  Trenton,  discusses  the  relations  of  his  co- 
religionists to  American  citizenship.  The  bishop  de- 
clares that  American  citizens,  because  they  are  Catho- 
lics, are  discriminated  against.  Since  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  and  those  of  the  several 
States  guarantee  the  rights  of  conscience  to  the  inmates 
of  public  institutions.  Bishop  McFaul  asks,  "  Why,  then, 
are  Catholics  obliged  to  be  present  at  non-Catholic 
prayers  and  instructions  ? "  Again,  he  asks  why 
several  Catholic  members  were  not  appointed  on  com- 
missions to  our  new  possessions?  The  bishop  states 
that  in  the  navy  there  are  only  three  Catholic  chap- 
lains, although  a  large  proportion  of  the  men  are  of  the 
Catholic  faith.  In  the  army,  there  are  but  four  Catholic 
chaplains. 


CONFUCIANISM  IN  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 

Prof.  Herbert  Allen  Giles,  writing  on  the  subject  of 
modern  Chinese  Confucianism,  says :  "  With  all  its 
merits,  Confucianism  is  seriously  wanting  in  attractive- 
ness to  the  masses,  who  really  know  very  little  about  it. 
It  is  a  system  for  the  philosopher  in  his  study,  not  for 
the  peasant  at  the  plow-tail.  It  offers  no  consolations 
of  any  kind,  save  those  to  be  derived  from  a  conscious- 
ness of  having  done  one's  duty.  The  masses,  who  re- 
spect learning  and  authority  above  all  things,  accept 
Confucianism  as  the  criterion  of  a  perfect  life.  They 
daily  perform  the  ceremonies  of  ancestral  worship  in 
all  loyalty  of  heart,  and  then  go  off  and  satisfy  other 
cravings  by  the  practice  of  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of 
Buddhism  and  Taoism,  which  have  so  much  more  to 
offer  by  way  of  reward.  Still,  wherever  Chinamen  go, 
they  carry  with  them  in  their  hearts  the  two  leading 
features  of  Confucianism — the  patriarchal  system  and 
ancestral  worship." 

THE  OUTBREAK  IN  CHINA. 

In  the  September  number  of  the  North  American^ 
there  are  four  articles  on  the  Chinese  crisis.  The  Rev. 
Dr.  Francis  K.  Clark,  president  of  the  United  Society 
of  Christian  Endeavor,  writes  on  "The  Empire  of  the 
Dead;"  Mr.  Alleyne  Ireland  on  "Commercial  Aspect 
of  the  Yellow  Peril;"  Mr.  John  Fooi-d  on  "The  Root 
of  the  Chinese  Trouble,"  and  Mr.  Stephen  Bonsai  on 
"What  the  Chinese  Think  of  Us."  The  last-named 
writer  suggests  a  new  policy  of  international  dealing 
with  China.  He  says  :  "  When  we  are  in  a  position  to 
exact  the  punishment  of  the  men  who  fired  upon  our 
legations,  whether  they  be  princes  of  the  Clan  or  Boxers, 
let  us  listen  to  what  the  Chinese  will  have  to  say  about 
the  bombardment  of  the  Taku  forts.  It  will  be  a  new 
departure,  and  it  might  work  wonders.  We  might 
*  civilize'  the  Chinese  by  showing  them  some  considerar 
tion  and  treating  them  with  common  decency.  The 
old  policy  of  knocking  the  Chinese  over  the  head  has 
not  brought  satisfactory  results — they  have  too  many 
heads.  A  common  ground  might  be  reached  by  admit- 
ting, for  instance,  that  it  is  as  possible  for  Western 
admirals  as  for  Eastern  princes  and  wild  sectaries  to 
do,  in  hot  blood,  things  they  never  would  have  been 
guilty  of  upon  mature  consideration.  If  we  do  this, 
there  will  be  no  danger  of  war,  and  we  shall  be  spared 
a  confiict  into  which  no  one  who  knows  what  it  may 
come  to  mean  can  think  of  entering  with  a  light  heart.'' 


THE  FORUM. 

IN  the  September  number  of  the  Forums  Prof.  Max 
MUUer  discusses  the  causes  of  the  present  anti-E!ng^ 
lish  feeling  among  the  Germans,  reviewing  the  relations 
between  Germany  and  England,  existing  since  the  time 
of  Lord  Palmerston,  and  contrasting  with  the  foolish 
and  hysterical  attitude  of  the  German  press  toward  E!ng^ 
land  the  very  moderate  and  well-considered  conduct  of 
the  German  Government.  He  says :  "  Every  individnal 
German  and  Englishman  ought  to  know  that  he  may 
have  the  destinies  of  these  two  great  nations  in  his  hand ; 
that  he  is,  in  fact,  in  a  certain  sense,  the  representative 
and  ambassador  of  his  country  in  his  own  small  sphere, 
— but  this  sphere  is  sometimes  widening  and  spreading 
like  a  circle  caused  in  a  lake  by  the  impact  of  a  small 
stone.    That  personal  responsibility  seems  to  be  tBX 
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more  truly  felt  by  Russians  and  Americans  than  by 
either  Englishmen  or  Germans." 

DEMOCRATS  AND  THE  CURRENCY. 

The  Hon.  George  E.  Roberts,  director  of  the  Mint, 
writes  on  "The  Kansas  City  Financial  Resolution," 
presenting  cogent  arguments  against  the  proposition 
for  an  independent  American  financial  system.  Such  a 
system,  he  holds,  is  opposed  to  the  general  trend  of 
order,  harmony,  intercourse,  and  common  understand- 
ing among  the  nations.  Supposing  that  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania  should  have  a  monetary  system  bearing 
no  stable  relation  to  that  used  in  the  other  States  of 
the  Union,  would  the  industries  of  Pennsylvania  be 
benefited  thereby?  **A  new  calculation  would  be 
required  every  day  to  determine  what  a  given  sum  in 
the  money  of  Ohio  would  l)e  worth  in  the  money  of 
Pennsylvania.  A  firm  with  its  outlays  in  Pennsyl- 
vania and  its  income  from  other  States  would  have  its 
assets  in  dollars  of  one  value  and  its  liabilities  in  dol- 
lars of  another  value.  Its  salesmen  outside  of  Pennsyl- 
vania would  have  to  add  to  its  scale  of  prices  a  percent- 
age sufficient  to  cover  the  possible  loss  by  a  variation 
in  the  value  of  the  money  before  payment  was  made. 
We  have  seen  that  the  fluctuations  between  the  money 
of  Mexico  and  the  money  of  the  United  States  last  year 
covered  a  range  of  about  0  per  cent."  Mr.  Roberts 
shows  the  absurdity  of  putting  such  a  handicap  as  that 
on  a  people  competing  for  supremacy  in  the  world's 
markets  at  a  time  when  1  per  cent,  frequently  deter- 
mines the  successful  bidder  on  a  contract.  If  such  a 
charge  would  be  intolerable  upon  the  commerce  be- 
tween the  States,  Mr.  Roberts  holds  that  it  would  be 
equally  intolerable  between  the  United  States  and  the 
people  who  buy  annually  over  $1,000,000,000  worth  of 
our  various  products. 

THE  BUREAU  OF  AMERICAN  REPUBLICS. 

The  director  of  the  Bureau  of  American  Republics, 
Mr.  W.  W.  Rockhill,  describes  the  work  of  that  bureau, 
and  offers  several  suggestions  as  to  its  future.  This 
bureau  was  established  in  August,  1890,  as  an  outcome 
of  the  National  American  Congress  held  in  Washington 
in  1889  and  1890.  While  the  bureau  is  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  American  secretary  of  state,  its  expenses 
are  shared  by  all  the  republics  comix)sing  the  union. 
The  bureau  disseminates  among  the  people  of  the  United 
States  Information  respecting  the  resources  and  the 
business  opportunities  of  the  Latin- American  republics, 
and  on  the  other  hand  makes  known  to  South  and  Cen> 
tral  America  the  many  advantages  offered  to  them  by 
the  markets  of  the  United  States. 

CONSULAR  INSPECTION. 

Mr.  Albert  II.  Washburn,  formerly  United  States 
consul  to  Magdeburg,  points  ouc  the  need  for  a  system 
of  consular  inspection.  Regarding  the  two  bills  favor- 
abl}'  reported  at  the  last  session  of  Congress,  Mr.  Wash- 
burn says  that,  while  both  contemplate  sweeping 
changes,  neither  is  altogether  acceptable  to  the  friends 
of  the  merit  system.  Nevertheless,  the  business  men  of 
the  country  are  making  practical  demands  for  a  more 
efficient  foreign  service,  and  the  probability  that  some 
kind  of  remedial  legislation  will  soon  pass  is  now  very 
great.  Mr.  Washburn  is  convinced  that  consular  in- 
spection, which  has  the  merit  of  being  practical  and 
within  reach,  would  cure  the  most  flagrant  abuaes. 


WORK  AND  WAGES  IN  FRANCE. 

Mr.  Walter  B.  Scaife  shows  that  there  has  been  great 
improvement  in  the  condition  of  French  working-men, 
although  France  was  nearly  80  years  behind  Great 
Britain  in  beginning  legislation  on  such  subjects  as  the 
protection  of  child  labor.  For  some  time  past  in  France, 
many  establishments  where  only  men  are  being  em- 
ployed have  adopted  a  10-hour  day ;  while  the  long 
days,  reaching  in  some  cases  even  14  to  15  hours*  work, 
have  been  imposed  in  establishments  emplojring  women 
and  children.  The  hours  of  work  in  various  industries 
range  now  from  7  to  14  a  day.  Coal-miner&Lhave  been 
most  persistent  in  demanding  the  8-hour  day,  but  have 
not  yet  gained  it,  except  for  boys  under  16  years  of  age. 
According  to  reports  received,  11  hours  appears  to  be 
the  general  day's  work  in  the  center  and  north  of  France, 
and  10  hours  the  average  in  the  south. 

THE  NEW  CEREAL,  THE  COTTONSEED. 

Mr.  Edwin  L.  Johnson  relates  the  remarkable  prog- 
ress recently  made  by  the  cottonseed  in  the  market  for 
cereals.  He  shows  that,  point  for  point,  cottonseed  has 
a  greater  intrinsic  value  than  wheat,  while  there  are 
raised  in  the  Southern  States  alone  five-sevenths  as 
many  bushels  of  cottonseed  as  there  are  raised  bushels 
of  wheat  in  the  whole  of  the  United  States.  Cottonseed 
is  now  worth  80  cents  a  bushel  and  120  a  ton  on  the 
banks  of  the  Mississippi. 

THE  CHINESE  PROBLEM. 

Prof.  Paul  S.  Reinsch,  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin, 
writing  on  *^  China  Against  the  World,''  advocates  the 
immediate  restoration  of  order  in  the  northern  provinces 
by  the  powers,  and  the  strengthening  of  the  modern 
party  in  China.  Mr.  D.  W.  Stevens,  the  present  coun- 
selor to  the  Japanese  Legation  at  Washington,  who  has 
had  wide  experience  in  both  Japanese  and  Chinese 
politics,  discusses  the  question  of  *^  Japan's  Attitude 
Toward  China,"  ridiculing  the  idea  of  the  "yellow 
peril,"  and  showing  that  Japan's  present  policy  is  unal- 
terably opposed  to  any  union  with  China.  He  declares 
that  Japan's  best  interests  do  not  lie  in  territorial  ag- 
grandizement in  China,  but  that  what  she  is  chiefly 
seeking  is  commercial  expansion. 

THE  REPUBLICAN  AND  DEMOCRATIC  PLATFORMS 

COMPARED. 

Mr.  Henry  Litchfleld  West,  comparing  the  platforms 
of  the  two  great  parties  for  1900,  decides  that  the  Demo- 
cratic deliverance  presents  the  stronger  case.  **Trae, 
it  is  ex  parte  in  the  highest  degree ;  but  the  fact  re- 
mains that,  upon  its  face,  the  Democratic  indictment  is 
much  more  complete  and  logical  than  the  Republican 
demurrer.  We  flnd  in  the  former  not  only  a  denunciar 
tion  of  imperialism,  with  an  adequate  deflnition  of  the 
term,  but  also  a  specific  assertion  of  policy  for  the  fu- 
ture. One  may  not  agree  with  the  solution  that  la 
offered  ;  but  that  is,  after  all,  a  matter  of  opinion.  The 
platform  asserts  that  the  Filipinos  cannot  be  ciUiena 
without  endangering  our  civilization,  and  cannot  be 
subjects  without  imperiling  our  form  of  government ; 
therefore,  the  Democrats  would  give  them  a  stable 
form  of  government  and  their  independence  under  a 
protectorate.**  The  Republicans,  on  the  other  hand, 
seem  to  Mr.  Washburn  to  be  dealing  in  glittering  gen^ 
eralities.  He  says  that  if  the  policy  of  the  Bapnblican 
party  is  to  be  learned  at  all,  **it  must  be  foond,  not  in 
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the  declaration  of  the  National  Convention,  but  in  the 
utterances  of  President  McKinley  and  other  recognized 
leaders.  Compared  with  some  of  these  expressions,  the 
platform  itself  seems  sadly  lacking  in  emphasis  and 
definite  purpose." 

THE  CAMPAIGN  FROM  A  DEMOCRATIC  POINT  OF  VIEW. 

The  Hon.  W.  J.  Stone,  of  Missouri,  examines  the 
prospects  of  the  Democratic  party  in  the  present  cam- 
paign. Mr.  Stone  shows  that,  taking  the  figures  of  the 
majorities  given  in  1890  for  McKinley,  a  change  of 
22,078  votes,  properly  distributed,  would  have  given 
Mr.  Bryan  the  States  of  California,  Delaware,  Indiana, 
Kentucky,  North  Dakota,  Oregon,  and  West  Virginia, 
which  would  have  elected  him.  A  change  of  38,191 
votes  would  have  added  Maryland  to  the  Bryan  column 
in  addition  to  the  States  named,  and  thus  given  him 
the  election  by  a  majority  of  23  in  the  electoral  college. 
Of  the  eight  States  named,  a  part  were  carried  by  only 
slight  pluralities ;  and  the  aggregate  opposition  vote, 
not  cast  for  either  Mr.  McKinley  or  Mr.  Bryan, 
amounted  to  39,438,  of  which  14,303  were  Gold  Demo- 
cratic votes  cast  for  General  Palmer.  Mr.  Stone  re- 
gards nearly  half  of  the  eight  States  as  normally  Dem- 
ocratic and  all  fairly  debatable.  He  also  believes  that 
most  of  the  Gold  Democrats  who  deserted  the  party  in 
1896  are  disposed  this  year  to  support  the  ticket. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Prof.  Walter  F.  Willcon,  of  the  Census  Office,  con- 
tributes an  instructive  account  of  the  methods  em- 
ployed in  taking  the  census  of  1900 ;  Mr.  Maurice 
Baumfeld,  New  York  correspondent  of  the  Neue  Freie 
Presse  of  Vienna,  writes  on  "The  Constitutional  Crisis 
in  Austria,"  and  Prof.  W.  P.  Trent  on  "Mr.  Frederic 
Harrison's  New  Essays." 


THE  ARENA. 

THE  opening  article  in  the  September  number  of  the 
Arena,  by  Mr.  Albert  Watkins,  on  the  question, 
"Is  Socialism  an  Element  of  *Bryanism'?"  has  been 
reviewed  in  another  department. 

Dr.  Edwin  Maxey  writes  in  the  September  number 
on  "The  Eight-Hour  Day  by  Legislation,"  arguing  that 
the  eight-hour  day  is  not  only  economically  possible, 
but  also  economically  desirable.  Dr.  Maxey  sums  up 
his  argument  as  follows  :  "  In  the  ultimate  analysis  the 
wealth  of  a  country  depends  upon  the  intelligence  of  its 
people  ;  and,  as  attested  by  the  public  documents  of  all 
countries  that  have  adopted  the  eight-hour  system,  it 
has  had  a  beneficial  effect  upon  the  intelligence  and 
character  of  the  community."  As  a  matter  of  experi- 
ence. Dr.  Maxey  declares  that  legislation  on  this  ques- 
tion has  been  almost  invariably  successful.  So  practical 
a  writer  as  Webb  has  said  :  "In  no  case  has  the  legal 
adoption  of  the  eight-hour  day  resulted  in  any  economic 
disaster." 

MONGOLIAN  V8.  CAUCASIAN. 

This  number  of  the  Arena  contains  four  articles 
dealing  with  the  Chinese,  crisis.  Mr.  Johannes  H. 
Wisby  outlines  "China's  Defensive  Strength,"  showing 
that  so  far  as  equipment  and  personnel  are  concerned, 
the  Chinese  army  and  navy  are  anything  but  formi- 
dable;  the  Rev.  A.  Kingsley  Glover  discusses  "The 


Philosophic  Basis  of  Chinese  Conservatism  ;  ^  Mr.  J.  M. 
Scanland  criticises  "Our  Asiatic  Missionary  Enter- 
prise"— his  view  being  that,  in  the  absence  of  positive 
knowledge  on  the  subject  of  comparative  religions, 
each  country  and  people  should  be  permitted  to  work 
out  its  own  salvation;  in  a  paper  entitled  "Prince 
Hamlet  of  Peking,"  Mr.  Charles  Johnston  reviews 
recent  Chinese  history  with  reference  to  certain  pro- 
posed reforms  in  the  government. 

GOVERNMENT  IN  THE  PHILIPPINES. 

Prof.  Paul  S.  Reinsch,  of  the  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin, contributes  a  paper  on  "  Problems  of  Government 
in  the  Philippines,"  dealing  especially  with  the  de- 
mands ,made  by  the  Filipinos,  which  have  to  do  with 
centralization  of  government,  predominance  over  cer- 
tain religious  orders,  and  the  question  of  race  superi- 
ority. Dr.  Reinsch  also  directs  attention  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  civil  law  in  the  Philippines,  remarking 
that  the  Spanish  colonial  law  is  so  intricate  and  con- 
tradictory that  it  would  be  almost  useless ;  that  liti- 
gation, in  consequence,  is  full  of  delays  and  pitfalls, 
and  that  in  general  the  civil  law  of  the  Philippine 
Islands  is  almost  in  the  condition  of  that  of  China. 
The  Filipinos  themselves,  however,  have  manifested 
not  a  little  talent  for  jurisprudence. 

AMERICAN  INTERESTS  IN  AFRICA. 

Mr.  Day  Allen  Willey  outlines  some  of  the  possibilities 
of  American  trade  in  the  Dark  Continent;  these  lie 
chiefiy  in  the  direction  of  railway  materials  and  mining 
machinery.  There  is  already  a  fair  trade  between  the 
United  States  and  Cai)e  Colony  and  some  of  the  other 
sections  of  Africa.  Two  steamship  lines  are  in  regular 
service  from  New  York,  while  nearly  all  the  passenger 
companies  operating  fieets  between  New  York,  Liver- 
pool, and  London  have  close  connections  with  the  Castle 
and  other  lines  sailing  direct  for  South  Africa,  by  which 
tickets  can  be  sold  in  New  York  City  for  a  single  or 
round  trip  to  Cape  Town. 

THE  FAMINE  IN  INDIA. 

Mr.  William  Brough  writes  on  "India's  Famine  and 
Its  Cause."  This  writer's  explanation  makes  the  famine 
of  1900,  as  well  as  that  of  1897,  the  direct  consequence  of 
the  demonetization  of  silver  in  1893,  whereby  a  fictitious 
value  was  given  to  the  rupee.  According  to  his  philoso- 
phy, the  effect  of  demonetization  wtis  to  discourage  the 
practice  of  saving.  The  Indian  peasants  had  long  been 
accustomed  to  put  all  their  savings  into  silver  bangles 
or  other  silver  ornaments,  depending  upon  these  small 
hoards  to  bridge  over  a  season  of  short  crops  or  famine. 
Demonetization  robbed  these  trinkets  of  a  portion  of 
their  marketable  value,  and  deprived  them  of  that  su- 
perioritj*^  in  stability  and  exchangeability  over  all  other 
commodities  which  they  formerly  possessed.  Mr. 
Brough  declares  that  silver  is  the  only  metal  that  can 
serve  the  monetary  needs  of  India,  and  she  must  have 
it  in  abundance  if  she  is  ever  to  rise  above  famine  con- 
ditions. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Mr.  T.  Scanlon  writes  on  "Great  Britain  and  the 
*  Trust '  Problem  ; "  Carina  Campbell  Eaglesfield  on 
"Growth  of  National  Feeling  in  Germany,"  and  Dp. 
William  H.  Van  O-num  on  "The  Study  and  Needs  of 
Sociology." 
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GUNTONPS  MAGAZINE. 

IN  our  department  of  "Leading  Articles  of  the 
Month  "  we  have  quoted  from  Prof.  John  B.  Clark's 
incisive  article  on  "The  Latest  Phase  of  the  Trust 
Problem,"  in  Ountori's  for  September. 

An  unsigned  article  on  "Types  of  Anti-Expansion- 
ists "  classifies  the  opponents  of  President  McKinley's 
policy  as  the  "  Bryan-Croker "  type,  the  "Schurz- 
Atkinson"  type,  and  the  "Hoar-Edmunds"  type.  The 
first  of  these  three  types  represents,  for  the  most  part, 
purely  partisan  motives.  Mr.  Bryan  and  the  Silver 
and  Tammany  Democrats  are  opposed  to  territorial 
expansion  mainly  because  it  is  the  administration's 
policy.  The  Schurz-Atkinson  type  of  anti-expansion- 
ists, on  the  other  hand,  cannot  be  said  to  have  any 
party ;  hence,  is  not  infiuenced  by  partisan  motives. 
"Anti-expansion  with  them  is  not  the  advocacy  of  a 
constructive  political  principle,  but  a  means  of  helping 
Bryan  to  defeat  the  administration,  which  according  to 
their  own  confession  means  aiding  a  policy  of  national 
disaster  in  the  name  of  political  righteousness."  The 
Hoar-Edmunds  type,  while  no  less  opposed  to  the  policy 
of  distant  colonies  governed  outside  of  the  Constitution 
than  are  the  Schurzes  and  Atkinsons,  is  still  not  will- 
ing to  risk  the  prosperity  of  the  nation  by  intrusting 
the  reins  of  government  to  Bryan.  It  is  with  this  latter 
type  of  anti-expansionists  that  the  writer  of  the  article 
seems  most  fully  to  sympathize. 

RURAL  FREE  POSTAL  DELIVERY. 

Mr.  Charles  Burr  Todd  gives  an  interesting  account 
of  the  experiments  conducted  by  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment, in  recent  years,  in  the  extension  of  free  de- 
livery of  mails  to  the  rural  communities  of  the  country. 
Assistant  Postmaster-General  Heath's  report  for  1899 
shows  among  the  benefits  of  this  system  increased  pos- 
tal receipts,  enhancement  in  value  of  farm  lands  reached 
by  rural  delivery,  a  general  improvement  in  the  condi- 
tion of  roads,  better  prices  obtained  for  farm  products, 
l)esides  the  general  educational  benefits  conferred  by 
relieving  the  monotony  of  farm  life  through  ready  ac- 
cess to  wholesome  literature.  Carroll  County  in  Mary- 
land is  the  only  county  in  the  United  States  wholly 
served  by  the  rural  free-delivery  system.  In  that  county 
the  Government  has  established  a  post-office  on  wheels — 
a  postal-wagon  eight  feet  long,  with  a  sliding  door  in 
the  center,  and  the  interior  fitted  up  with  counter, 
drawers,  and  letter-boxes.  The  wagon  is  drawn  by  two 
stout  horses,  has  a  driver  and  a  postal  clerk  (the  latter 
authorized  to  perform  all  the  functions  of  a  stationary 
postmaster),  and  covers  a  route  of  thirty  miles  daily, 
collecting  mail  from  sixty  letter-boxes  placed  at  inter- 
vals of  every  half-mile,  and  delivering  mail  to  all  the 
houses  by  the  way.  The  total  cost  of  the  service  last 
year  was  $1,375,  It  takes  the  place  of  eight  fourth -class 
post-offices  and  of  four  star- route  carriers,  the  combined 
cost  of  which  was  alx)ut  $1,600. 

A  (^orXTRV  WITHOUT  DIALECTS. 

In  concluding  his  series  of  papers  on  the  racial  origin 
and  composition  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  Mr. 
Moulton  Emery  dwells  on  the  predominance  of  the 
English  element,  not  only  in  blood,  but  in  language. 
He  says  :  "There  are  no  dialects  in  this  country.  The 
speech  of  the  Pennsylvania  Dutch,  the  I^ouisiana 
Creoles,  and  the  New  Mexican  *(Jrreasers'  cannot 
fairly  be  counted  as  such.     Those  communities  repre- 


sent the  fruits  of  capture,  purchase,  and  conquest,  and 
naturally  are  slow  to  forget  their  mother-tong^ies.  Ex- 
cept among  them,  and  here  and  there  a  colony  of  new- 
comers, one  may  travel  over  the  whole  country,  North, 
South,  East,  and  West,  without  finding  the  slightest 
difficulty  in  making  himself  understood.  Indeed,  he 
will  find  the  same  language  spoken  everywhere,  as  a 
rule,  in  all  its  purity.  One  swallow  does  not  make  a 
summer,  nor  do  a  few  provincialisms  make  a  dialect. 
The  dialects  of  American  dialect- writers  exist  wholly 
in  their  imaginations.  Of  no  people  in  Europe  can  the 
same  be  said,  even  of  the  most  enlightened  nationali- 
ties." 

Mr.  Archer  B.  Hulbert  writes  on  "The  Root  of  Evil 
in  Japan,"  and  Lysd'Aim^e  on  "The  Menace  of  Present 
Educational  Methods." 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  MONTHLY. 

THIS  able  review  continues  its  practice  of  publish- 
ing, in  each  number,  a  few  articles  of  consider- 
able length  on  varied  subjects  of  current  interest.  In 
the  September  and  October  numbers  are  two  papers  by 
M.  Alfred  Rambaud  on  "The  Extension  of  Russia." 

In  the  September  number,  Mr.  Adna  F.  Weber  sums 
up  "The  Tendency  in  Trade-Unionism."  Mr.  Wel)er 
states  that  the  general  prejudice  of  the  American  daily 
press  against  those  combinations  of  labor  that  confiict 
with  the  interests  of  capital  has  cau.<ted  the  establish- 
ment of  a  distinctly  labor  press,  organized  in  an  associa- 
tion of  over  three  hundred  papers.  .Besides  the  organs  of 
the  national  trade-unions,  there  are  local  weekly  papers 
published  or  subsidized  by  city  central-labor  unions, 
which  are  rapidly  increasing  in  numl^r  and  infiuence. 
Even  widely  circulated  socialistic  papers  sometimes  ex- 
press trade-union  sentiments,  while  some  of  the  trade- 
union  organs  boldly  advocate  collectivist  principles. 

THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  AMERICAN  PARTY  POLITICS. 

In  the  Octol:)er  number.  Senator  Greorge  F.  Hoar 
writes  on  "The  Importance  of  Government  by  the 
Republican  Party,"  and  Prof.  A.  D.  Morse  on  "The 
Significance  of  the  Democratic  Party  in  American 
Politics."  Senator  Hoar  declares  that  "everything 
that  has  been  accomplished  in  this  country  for  fifty 
years,  everything  that  has  been  achieved  by  this  coun- 
try for  the  world,  has  been  accomplished  by  the  Repub- 
lican party,  having  almost  always  to  encounter  the 
bitter  and  steadfast  opposition  of  the  Democracy." 
Mr.  Morse,  on  the  other  hand,  while  he  admits  that  "in 
giving  shape  to  public  policy  the  Democratic  party  has 
had  only  a  qualified  success,"  that  "in  political  con- 
struction the  greatest  builders  have  not  been  Demo- 
crats," and  that  "as  a  rule  Democrats  have  succeeded 
better  in  tearing  down  than  in  building  up,"  still  holds 
that  "to  exclude  the  party  of  the  people  permanently 
from  office  is  to  destroy  its  usefulness  as  their  teacher, 
and  to  bring  to  an  untimely  end  American  democracy." 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Among  other  subjects  treated  in  the  September  and 
October  numbers  of  the  International  are  "The  Use 
of  Bacteria  in  Our  Food  Products,"  by  Prof.  H.  W. 
Conn  ;  "The  American  School  of  Historians,"  by  Prof. 
Albert  Bushnell  Hart;  "The  Conflict  in  China,"  by 
Dr.  Edmund  Buckley;  "Primitive  Objects  of  Wor- 
ship," by  L.  Marillier  ;  •The  New  Italy,"  by  Salvatore 
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Cortesi,  and  "Recent  Progress  in  Geology,"  by  Prof. 
Andrew  C.  Lawson.  These  papers  do  not  readily  lend 
themselves  to  summarizing. 


JOURNALS  OF  POLITICS  AND  SOCIOLOGY. 

THE  current  (September)  numbers  of  the  political 
and  economic  journals  issued  from  the  leading 
American  universities  all  contain  pertinent  articles  on 
the  political  topics  uppermost  in  the  present  campaign. 
In  the  Political  Science  Quarterly  (Columbia  Uni- 
versity), for  example,  Prof.  J.  W.  Burgess  has  an  able 
discussion  of  *The  Relation  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  Newly  Acquired  Territory."  Con- 
struing the  Constitution  from  the  points  of  view  of  the 
history  of  its  formation  and  of  its  spirit,  Professor 
Burgess  concludes  that  Congress  possesses  no  power  to 
impose  customs-tariffs  between  the  United  States  and 
her  dependencies  on  the  lines  of  the  Porto  Rican  legis- 
lation of  last  winter.  He  declares  that  "there  is  noth- 
ing more  clearly  revealed  by  an  historical  and  scientific 
study  of  the  Constitution  than  that  the  founders  in- 
tended to  establish  freedom  of  trade,  commerce,  and 
intercourse  in  ideas  and  commodities  throughout  all 
land  and  country  subject  to  the  sovereignty  and  domin- 
ion of  the  United  States,  and  were  confident  that  they 
had  done  so.  They  considered  this  principle  to  be  the 
chief  bond,  the  grand  cementing  bond,  of  the  Union, 
as  it  has  been  and  still  is." 

In  the  September  number  of  the  Quarterly^  there  is 
also  an  elaborate  ani^lysis  of  the  currency  law  of  March 
14,  1900,  contributed  by  Prof.  Joseph  French  Johnson, 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

THE  ETHICS  OF  EXPANSION. 

In  the  Annals  of  the  American  Academy  of  Po- 
litical and  Social  Science  (Philadelphia),  Mr.  Talcott 
Williams  writes  on  "The  Ethical  and  Political  Princi- 
ples of  *  Expansion.' "  Mr.  Williams'  point  of  view  is 
social  rather  than  constitutional.  His  position  is  well 
exemplified  by  the  following  quotation  from  his  article  : 

"  When  any  nation  finds  itself,  as  the  United  States 
did,  with  responsibility  for  subtropical  regions,  which 
the  experience  of  the  past  and  the  conditions  of  the 
present  show  to  be  incapable  of  creating  either  self- 
government  or  public  order,  the  duty  of  the  hour  is  to 
accept  the  burdei>  and  the  responsibility  for  creating 
that  one  environment  of  self-government  which,  as  we 
began  by  saying,  is  the  best  environment  for  the  self- 
controlled  individual.  The  issue  at  this  point  is  not, 
therefore,  one  of  inalienable  right  to  self-government, 
or  to  be  settled  by  a  fervid  appeal  to  the  principle  of 
the  *  consent  of  the  governed,'  but  one  of  fact  as  to 
whether,  at  a  given  place  and  date,  the  conditions 
existed  for  self-government  as  a  reasonable  and  present 
possibility." 

THE  ENFORCEMENT  OF  THE    FOURTEENTH    AMENDMENT. 

In  the  American  Journal  of  Sociology  (University 
of  Chicago),  Dr.  Max  West  has  a  paper  on  "The  Four- 
teenth Amendment  and  the  Race  Question."  Dr.  West, 
after  showing  that  the  first  section  of  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment,  intended  mainly  for  the  benefit  of  the 
negroes,  has  been  applied  by  analogy  to  the  Chinese 
also,  and  its  protection  extended  in  the  course  of  time 
to  railroad  and  turnpike  corporations,  directs  our  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  the  .second  section,  providing  for 


the  apportionment  of  representatives  in  Congress,  has 
been  strangely  neglected.  This  second  section,  which 
would  reduce  the  representation  in  Congress  of  States 
which  abridge  the  suffrage.  Dr.  W^est  holds  should  be 
strictly  enforced.  "This  provision  was  intended  es- 
pecially to  prevent  the  disfranchisement  of  the  negro, 
and,  as  if  with  prophetic  foresight,  it  was  expressed  in 
such  general  terms  that  it  unquestionably  applies  even 
to  disfranchisement  through  educational  tests  ;  yet  its 
language  is  so  mathematically  explicit  that  it  requires 
no  interpretation,  but  requires  simply  to  be  enforced." 

THE  INCOME  TAX. 

Dr.  West  also  contributes  the  leading  paper  appear- 
ing in  the  Journal  of  Political  Economy  on  the  sub- 
ject of  "The  Income  Tax  and  the  National  Revenues." 
Dr.  West  shows  that  the  income  tax  is  no  more  favor- 
able to  the  poor  than  many  other  forms  of  taxation. 
"  It  falls  most  heavily,  not  upon  the  largest  incomes, 
but  upon  those  whose  amount  can  be  least  readily  con- 
cealed. The  man  with  a  salary  cannot  escape  ;  the  man  * 
of  wealth  can,  according  to  the  elasticity  of  his  own 
conscience.  The  income  tax  punishes  honesty  and  puts 
a  premium  upon  perjury.  There  is  nothing  in  the  na- 
ture of  the  tax  which  makes  it  easier  to  assess  justly 
than  the  State  taxes  on  personal  property  ;  the  superior 
Federal  administration  might  save  it  from  becoming  a 
farce  (as  the  still  better  administration  of  Prussia 
makes  it  a  partial  success),  but  could  never  make  it 
operate  equally." 

« 

THE  NATIONAL  REVIEW. 

IN  the  National  Review  for  September,  "Ignotus," 
writing  on  "Japan  and  the  New  Far  East,"  en- 
larges on  the  military  prestige  lately  acquired  by  Japan 
in  China,  commenting  on  the  fact  that  the  army  of  oc- 
cupation sent  by  Japan  outnumbers  the  forces  of  the 
other  allies  in  the  ratio  of  two  to  one.  "Ignotus** 
compares,  with  the  compact  organization  of  the  Japa- 
nese troops,  "the  mere  collection  of  weak  brigades 
which  make  up  the  allied  army."  From  the  strength 
of  Japan's  force  now  in  the  field,  "Ignotus"  reasons 
that,  whether  or  no  the  European  powers  like  to  rec- 
ognize the  fact,  Japan  must  take  a  predominant  place 
in  the  eyes  of  the  Chinese.  As  to  the  alleged  Russian 
understanding  with  the  Japanese,  "Ignotus"  dismisses 
this  hypothesis  as  utterly  improbable.  He  declares 
that  no  Japanese  statesman  would  for  a  moment  fur- 
ther Russia's  reconquest  of  Manchuria,  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  Japan  is  making  her  position  each  day 
more  and  more  secure.  "  Five  hundred  thousand  sol- 
diers, a  match  in  intelligence,  bravery,  and  organisM- 
tion  for  the  best  Westerners,  supported  by  a  powerful 
fleet,  are  a  strong  reminder  that  prudence  and  forbeaiv 
ance  are  necessary  in  dealing  with  Japan — especially 
when  Japan  is  upon  the  spot,  and  when  the  West  is  ten 
thousand  miles  away.  Whatever  the  present,  the  fu- 
ture is  to  Japan." 

A  FRANCO-GERMAN  ALLIANCE. 

In  an  article  on  "  The  Foreign  Policy  of  the  German 
Empire,"  Sir  Rowland  Blennerhassett  discusses  the 
possibility  of  a  Franco-German  alliance.  He  admits 
that  to  m(my  i)eople  in  England  such  an  alliance  would 
seem  a  fantastic  dream ;  but  he  calls  upon  such  persons 
to  remember  that,  even  when  the  memories  of  1970  were 
fresh  in  the  minds  of  Frenchmen,  the  idea  commended 
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itself  both  to  German  and  to  French  statesmen.  He 
declares  that  there  are  now  many  men  of  influence  in 
France  strongly  in  its  favor,  and  that  both  in  Germany 
and  in  France  there  is  an  active  school  at  work  prepar- 
ing the  minds  of  their  countrymen  for  such  a  combina- 
tion. He  thinks  that  the  basis  of  such  an  alliance 
would  be  that  France  and  Germany  should  enter  into  a 
customs-union  with  Belgium  and  Holland.  The  project 
of  a  customs-union  between  Germany  and  Holland  is, 
at  the  present  moment,  widely  discussed  in  both  coun- 
tries. This  writer  ascribes  the  enthusiasm  for  the  Boer 
cause  in  Germany  largely  to  the  policy  of  the  authori- 
ties, formed  with  a  view  of  acquiring  for  Germany  the 
sympathies  of  the  people  of  Holland.  He  says  that  cus- 
toms-unions would  be  followed  by  the  acquisition  by 
France  of  the  Belgian  railways  on  a  similar  plan  to  that 
which  the  government  of  Napoleon  III.  formed  in  1868. 
Military  and  naval  conventions  between  France  and 
'Germany,  on  the  one  side,  and  Belgium  and  Holland 
would  follow.  He  states  that  it  is  now  known,  on  the 
undoubted  authority  of  the  Emperor  Frederick,  that 
just  such-  a  scheme  was  proposed  to  Germany  after 
Sedan. 

THE  UNITED  STATES  IN  THE  PHILIPPINES. 

Mr.  John  Foreman,  a  well-known  authority  on  the 
people  and  resources  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  at- 
tempts an  answer  to  the  question,  "Will  the  United 
States  Withdraw  from  the  Philippines?"  Mr.  Fore- 
man's article  resolves  itself  into  a  proposition  to  extri- 
cate this  country  from  the  dilemma  in  which  he  thinks 
she  has  become  involved.  His  plan  is  that  the  Ameri- 
can governor-general  Ije  authorized  to  inform  tlie  rep- 
resentative Filipinos  that  the  United  States  policy  is  to 
gradually  but  conditionally  relinquish  control  over  the 
islands.  A  Philippine  chamber  of  deputies,  represent- 
ing the  large  towns  and  districts,  should  hold  its  ses- 
sion in  Manila,  and  vote  laws  for  the  internal  govern- 
ment of  the  islands.  The  statutes  of  tUe  Philippine 
protectorate  should  be  submitted  to  the  United  States 
governor-general  or  to  commissioners  appointed  for  the 
purpose,  who  would  see  that  the  rights  of  foreigners 
would  be  duly  protected.  For  the  reimbursement  to 
the  United  States  of  the  !?'30,000,000  (gold)  paid  to  Spain 
under  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  the  Philippine  protectorate 
should  issue  to  the  United  States  $40,000,000  (silver)  in 
bonds  bearing  interest  at  a  rate  to  be  agreed  upon  and 
payable  half-yearly,  the  Philippine  protectorate  under- 
taking to  redeem  annually  a  minimum  of  5  per  cent,  of 
the  bonds  after  the  expiration  of  two  years.  The  guar- 
antee should  be  the  customs  dues  collected  by  Philip- 
pine officials,  but  subject  to  an  American  control  in 
Manila,  and  the  ports  open  to  foreign  trade.  Within 
three  or  four  months  after  the  first  payment  of  interest 
on  the  bonds,  the  military  governor  and  troops  should 
be  withdrawn,  and  America,  as  the  protecting  state, 
should  be  represented  in  Manila  by  a  resident  and  stafif. 
In  the  event  of  civil  war,  America  should  have  the 
right  to  land  troops  to  support  the  government  against 
the  rebels.  Mr.  Foreman  believes  that  a  military  and 
naval  station  should  be  retained  by  the  United  States. 
He  thinks  that,  as  a  coinpcmsation  for  protection,  the 
Filipinos  would  very  willingly  grant  exclusive  trading 
privileges  to  the  United  States  for  a  term  of  years,  ex- 
tending at  least  over  the  period  of  their  financial  in 
debtedness.  Hence  America  would  gain  all  the  right- 
ful advantages  of  occupation-  viz.,  predominance  in 
trade  and  an  outlet  for  capital. 


THE  COAL  PROBLEM. 

Writing  on  the  coal  question,  Mr.  A.  D.  Provand, 
M.P.,  compares  the  transportation  charges  of  Eng- 
land with  those  of  the  United  States.  He  shows  that 
the  rates  on  coal  in  the  United  States  for  long  hauls  ex- 
ceeding  a  hundred  miles  are  from  one-third  to  one- 
fourth  what  they  are  in  Great  Britain.  The  English 
rolling-stock  is  also  deficient.  In  the  United  States  the 
standard  coal-car  carries  30  tons,  while  the  capacity  of 
the  English  cars  is  only  from  8  to  10  tons,  with  a  few  of 
12  tons.  It  is  thus  easy  to  see  that  American  railroads 
can  carry  coal  profitably  for  much  lower  rates  than  the 
English  railroads.  Mr.  Provand  shows  that  in  Eng- 
land a  150-mile  haul  would  add  fully  seven  shillings  a 
ton  to  the  cost  of  the  coal,  whereas  in  the  United  States 
it  would  add  only  about  two  shillings.  He  says  that 
before  English  railways  can  rival  American  railways 
in  coal-carrying,  they  will  have  to  reconstruct  their 
plants— turntables,  sidings,  cars,  and  locomotives. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Mr.  Ralph  George  Hawtrey  writes  on  "The  School- 
boy's View  of  Schoolmasters;"  Mr.  W.  J.  Ford  on 
"Drawn  Matches  at  Cricket;"  the  Rev.  H.  C.  Beech- 
ing  on  "Expression  in  Poetry;"  Mr.  Adrian  Hofmeyr 
on  "  An  Africander's  Reflections  on  the  Future  of  South 
Africa,"  and  there  is  an  anonymous  article  on  "  The 
House  of  Commons  from  the  Ladies'  Gallery." 


THE  WESTMINSTER  REVIEW. 

THE  September  number  rises  very  much  above 
the  Westminster  average.  There  is  no  less  re- 
forming ardor,  but  panaceas  are  less  obtrusive.  Mili- 
tarism and  jingoism  form  the  chief  enemy,  though  not 
to  the  exclusion  of  constructive  proposals.  Mr.  Maurice 
Johnson's  defense  of  microbes  has  been  noticed  else- 
where. 

WAR  NOT  THE  ONLY  SCHOOL  OF  VALOR. 

War  "  is  the  foundation  of  all  the  high  virtues  and 
faculties  of  men."  This  saying  of  Ruskin  rouses  Mr. 
Walter  J.  Baylis  to  ask,  "Is  War  a  Blessing?"  His 
conclusion  is : 

"  Surely  life  is  difficult  enough  under  ordinary  condi- 
tions, and  furnishes  sufficient  opportunities  for  the  dis- 
play of  l)oth  physical  and  moral  courage,  without  our 
going  afield  to  create  new  opportunities.  This  cannot 
be  disputed,  at  any  rate,  so  far  as  moral  courage  is  con- 
cerned ;  while  as  a  school  for  physical  courage  we  have 
the  lifeboat  service,  the  fire  brigade,  the  fever  hospital, 
the  slums  and  alleys  of  our  great  towns,  and  the  chas- 
tising of  bullies,  besides  polar  expeditions  and  the  ex- 
ploration of  other  distant  and  dangerous  regions.  We 
have  mountaineering,  ballooning,  and,  last  but  not 
least,  (ypposing  the  present  war,  which  requires  con- 
siderable courage  in  some  company  !  Pace  John  Rus- 
kin, we  cannot  believe  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
that  nations  should  be  either  manslaughterers  or  cow- 
ards." 

Nora  Twycross  follows  with  a  paper  on  the  clergy  and 
the  Boer  War,  wherein  she  rebukes  the  jingo  parson,  but 
does  not  forget  the  faithful  among  the  faithless  found. 
She  is  inclined  to  think  "  there  is  a  deeper  feeling  of  re- 
volt against  militarism  than  has  ever  been  cherished 
before." 
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THE  FOLLY  OF  CONSCRIPTION. 

*'  The  Case  Against  Conscription  "  is  vigorously  stated 
by  Mr.  A.  W.  Livesey.  He  observes  that  the  privileged 
classes  have  never  taken  the  initiative  in  increasing  the 
British  navy ;  they  have  only  poured  cold  water  on 
those  who  insisted  on  a  big  fleet,  but  have  always  been 
eager  to  increase  the  army,  even  to  the  extent  of  intro- 
ducing conscription.  The  fleet,  Mr.  Livesey  says,  is 
not  a  standing  menace  to  England^s  liberties,  and  adds 
no  power  to  the  ruling  classes.  His  general  contention 
he  thus  sums  up  : 

"  It  has  been  shown  that,  while  the  establishment  of  a 
colossal  standing  army  or  of  conscription  must  inevita- 
bly sound  the  knell  of  English  liberties,  on  the  other 
hand  those  classes  of  the  community  who  imagine  that 
they  would  derive  solid  advantages  from  such  a  retro- 
gressive measure  are  living  in  a  fooPs  paradise ;  for, 
like  all  other  classes,  they  would  suffer  both  directly 
and  indirectly  from  it — the  military  classes  themselves, 
even,  being  sufferers  with  the  rest  of  us.  Moreover,  it 
has  been  shown  that  all  rapid  advancement  in  civiliza- 
tion and  the  arts  is  made  in  times  of  peace,  while  the 
military  spirit,  and  military  organization  and  habits  of 
mind,  are  antagonistic  to  all  such  progress,  and  by 
causing  a  marked  limitation  of  the  producing  powers 
of  a  country — which  means  inferior  nourishment  and 
worse  physical  conditions  for  the  masses — indirectly 
lowers  the  vitality  and  energy  of  a  race,  constituting  a 
serious  diminution  of  its  ultimate  chances  in  the  inter- 
national struggle  for  the  survival  of  the  fittest." 

The  assumption  that  a  colossal  army  is  necessary  for 
purposes  of  imperial  defense  is  denounced  as  absurd. 

LIGHT  FROM  "DARKEST  ENGLAND." 

Mr.  Wm.  H.  Hunt  offers  General  Booth^s  Hadleigh 
Colony  as  "an  interesting  industrial  experiment"  in 
the  quest  after  a  remady  for  urban  congestion  and  rural 
depopulation.  He  quotes  figures  from  the  report  for 
1899,  which  give  *'a  grand  total  for  the  colony  of 
£42,166  2s.  7Kd.  on  the  expenditure  side,  and  £40,786 
188.  lid.  for  income,  or  a  total  deficit  on  the  year's 
working  of  £1,379  3s.  8Kd.  In  1898  it  was  £855 Os.  lid. 
on  an  expenditure  of  £37,612  lis.  h}^i\.\  and  in  1897, 
£750  4s.  lO^d.  on  an  expenditure  of  £35,113  Os.  5d." 
General  Booth  "has  been  dealing  with  unproductive 
land  by  means  of  unskilled  and  incompetent  men  ;  and 
yet  he  has  come  within  measurable  distance  of  making 
the  enterprise  pay."  Mr.  Hunt  asks.  What  might  not 
be  done  with  good  land  and  accustomed  laborers  ?  True, 
he  grants,  the  Salvation  Army  has  the  inestimable  ad- 
vantage of  disinterested  and  devoted  administrators. 
But,  he  argues,  we  have  no  right  to  suppose  that  dis- 
interested administrators  would  be  wanting  were  the 
experiment  to  be  made  on  a  national  scale. 

"FREEDOM,  JUSTICE,  VITALITY." 

The  three  laws  of  social  activity  are  declared  by 
Leonard  M.  Burrell  to  be  Freedom,  Justice,  Vitality. 
These,  he  finds,  necessitate  : 

"(1)  Free  competition  as  to  land,  the  single  tax  on  its 
values,  and  laws  as  to  its  use.  (2)  Freedom  in  work, 
and  trade  limited  by  laws  as  to  kind  and  quality  in  pro- 
ductions. (3)  Education  which  shall  fit  men  to  follow 
different  industries  when  competition  forces  them  to 
change  their  occupation,  and  which  shall  teach  them 
that  desire  governs  activity,  and  that  reason  and  moral- 
ity govern  desire.  That  is,  I  advocate  freedom  limited 
by  justice  and  directed  by  wisdom." 


OTHER  ARTICLES. 

The  murder  of  sleep  by  night  noises  in  town 
theme  of  a  plaint  by  Mr.  George  Trobridge.  He 
cates  the  suppression  of  steam-hooters  in  factorie 
of  traction-engines  moving  by  night ;  the  mode 
of  railway  whistling ;  the  use  of  wood  paveme 
granite,  and  the  prohibition  by  the  police  of  nigh 
dyism. 

Harriet  Mcllquham  calls  to  mind  Cornelius  A| 
and  his  lectures  on  the  nobility  and  preSxcellei 
women  (1509). 


CORNHILL. 

THERE  is  plenty  of  readable  matter  in  the  Se 
ber  number  of  Comhill^  but  very  little  that 
itself  to  purposes  of  quotation. 

A  remarkably  vivid  account  is  given  by  C.  Di 
H.  Braine  of  elephant-hunting  in  Siam.  The  wil 
phants  are  beaten  up  from  the  jungle,  and  the 
coyed  by  tame  tuskers  into  the  corral  with  its  pal 
stout  teak-logs.  The  days  set  apart  for  selectin 
securing  a  certain  number  of  elephants  form  a  b 
Derby-day  to  the  people  of  Bangkok,  even  thoug 
scene  of  the  sport  is  fifty  miles  distant. 

WHAT  DO  FISH  LIVE  UPON? 

Mr.  F.  G.  Afialo  discusses  the  food  of  flshee 
laughs  at  the  common  fancy  that  fishes  live  by  tl 
ones  eating  the  small.  He  suggests  that,  "while 
fishes  are  intermittently  devoured  under  favorabl 
ditions,  the  regular  food  of  even  the  so-called  pred 
fishes  probably  consists  of  minute  entomostraca. 
whether  the  salmon,  in  ascending  rivers  from  tl 
for  spawning  purposes,  feeds  or  fasts  while  away 
salt  water,  he  leaves  an  open  question,  suggesting 
possibly  in  any  case  the  salmon  is  during  that  ini 
a  very  irregular  and  uncertain  feeder. 

LITERARY  FEASTS. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Garrett  Fisher  is  impressed  with  th 
that  no  anthologist  has  yet  "  collected  the  repasts 
by  our  poets  and  novelists  into  a  new  ^Almanac 
Oourmands.^ "  He  offers  hints  for  repairing  this 
sion,  and  gathers  them  under  the  heading  "Fea 
Fiction."  He  gives  Tiiackeray  the  palm  among  a 
erary  gastronomists.  He  cites  also  Miss  Ferrier, 
lotte  Bronte,  O.  W.  Holmes,  T.  L.  Peacock,  j 
Clough,  Dickens,  Fanny  Bumey,  Miss  Austen,  Si 
son,  Balzac,  and  Fielding. 

EARLY  VIEWS  OF  RUSSIA. 

The  journal  of  a  tour  in  the  north  of  Europe  in  16 
by  Charles  Earle,  is  presented  in  parts  by  his  daoi 
in-law.  Mrs.  C.  W.  Earle.  Earle  was  in  St.  Peter 
when  Nicholas  I.  succeeded  Alexander  L  ;  and 
strange  to  be  reminded  by  his  diary  that  the  acc€«t 
the  new  Czar  was  resisted  by  the  Moscow  regi 
Artillery  and  cavalry  dispersed  the  mutineers, 
much  slaughter.  Next  day  the  survivors  were  par 
and  their  regimental  colors  restored  to  them, 
seems  to  have  been  badly  bitten  with  Kussophobia 
identifies  the  Russians  with  barbarism,  and  dec 
"What  they  aim  at  is  universal  dominion  in  Bh 
and  the  annihilatiou  of  our  iK)wer  in  the  BSast* 
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thinks  that  the  ouly  bulwark  that  could  \m  erected 
against  Russian  aggression  in  an  else  divided  Europe 
would  be  an  alliance  between  France  and  England. 
This  he  conceives  to  be  hardly  possible  in  view  of  recent 
wars.  In  visiting  the  Crimea  he  hazards  the  singular 
prophecy  that  Russian  policy  and  Turkish  impotence 
"  will  make  this  country,  probably  at  no  very  distant 
period,  the  battlefield  of  Europe."  This  prediction  is 
the  more  singular  that  the  Crimean  War  when  it  came 
found  the  alliance  between  France  and  England,  of 
which  he  had  despaired,  an  actual  fact. 


OTHER  ARTICLES. 

The  story  of  Sir  Thomas  Troubridge,  ill-starred  friend 
and  comrade  of  Nelson,  is  told  by  Mr.  W.  J,  Fletcher  as 
an  illustration  of  the  persistent  bad  luck  that  occasion- 
ally dogs  the  footsteps  of  the  ablest  and  bravest. 

Mr.  MacDonagh  recalls  the  duel  which  Dan  O^Connell 
fought  with  a  merchant,  D'Esterre,  who  took  this  method 
of  vindicating  the  honor  of  Dublin  Corporation,  which 
the  great  advocate  had  assailed.  It  ended  fatally  for 
D'Esterre,  but  bestowed  upon  O^Connell  immense  popu- 
larity and  undying  remorse. 


THE   FRENCH   REVIEWS. 


REVUE  DES  DEUX  MONDES. 

THE  chief  French  review  remains  curiously  removed 
from  the  immediate  current  of  events.  In  its 
numbers  for  August,  with  the  exception  of  an  article 
on  the  Boxers,  we  do  not  get  nearer  to  China  than  a 
travel  paper  on  the  Mekong.  A  paper  on  Antarctic  ex- 
ploration is  dealt  with  elsewhere. 

PA  U  L I A  M  KNT  A  U I A  N  ISM. 

M.  Benoist  has  a  hopeful  article  on  "  Parliaments  and 
Parliamentarianisin,"  in  which  he  traces  the  geographi- 
cal limits  of  ix)pular  institutions,  and  thence  derives 
the  conclusion  that  parliamentarianism,  far  from  l)eing 
an  eternal  and  universal  fact,  is,  on  the  contrary,  a  re- 
cent phenomenon  essentially  European  and  Western. 
It  is  for  this  very  reason,  he  thinks,  that  it  has  proved 
on  the  whole  so  suitable  a  form  of  government  for  the 
nineteenth  century.  M.  Benoist  explains  at  great 
length  the  familiar  theory  of  accord  between  the  execu- 
tive and  the  legislative  powers  ;  and  he  goes  on  to  show 
the  necessity  for  a  harnioiiious  balance  of  the  relative 
strength  of  the  head  of  the  state,  the  ministers,  and  the 
parliament,  not  one  of  which  can  become  too  strong  or 
too  weak  without  risk  of  upsetting  the  whole  As  re- 
gards France,  M.  Benoist  is  strongly  in  favor  of  assign- 
ing to  the  president  of  the  republic  certain  positive 
powers  by  way  of  compensating  him  for  the  absence  of 
those  mysterious  and  impressive  attributes  enjoyed  by 
a  constitutioni*l  monarchy  such  as  England.  For  the 
future  he  urges  the  necessity  of  organizing  universal 
suffrage.  How  can  parliainent^irianism  be  restrained  ? 
There  are  three  principal  ways— (1)  by  despotism,  as 
under  the  French  empire,  when  certain  parliamentary 
privileges  were  alx)lished  ;  (2)  by  popular  veto,  as  oc- 
curs in  Switzerland  under  the  referendum  law  ;  and  (3) 
by  judicial  action,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that 
M.  Benoist  prefers  the  third  alternative;  but  he  is  in- 
clined to  combine  it,  if  possible,  with  the  first.  The 
election  of  the  president  of  the  republic  should  l)e,  he 
thinks,  withdrawn  from  the  chambers  and  intrusted  to 
a  special  college  of  electors,  the  composition  of  which 
should  be  a  matter  of  discussion.  By  some  such  scheme 
as  this  M.  Benoist  hopes  that  parliamentarianism  will 
1k^  reconstructed  on  safe  and  well-regulat-ed  lines. 

THE   UPPER   LAOS   AND  THE    MEKONWi. 

•Mme.  IsabelleMassieu  continues  her  interesting  travel 
papers  on  Indo-China.  Her  enthusiasm  for  the  scenery 
is  great ;  but,  as  we  know  from  other  .sources,  not  too 
great.  In  one  place  she  notes  with  horror  that  the 
people  drank   water  drawn   from  .streams  that  were 


obviously  poisoned  by  the  bodies  of  animals  which  had 
died  of  some  epidemic.  She  gives  the  native  of  Laos 
the  character  of  a  child  of  nature,  destitute  alike  of 
malice,  vices,  and  virtues.  The  social  superiority  of  the 
man  is  marked  by  a  large  number  of  signs  and  cere- 
monies. Thus,  on  one  sacred  day  in  the  month,  the 
wives  come  to  do  had  l^efore  their  husbands  ;  that  is  to 
say,  they  kneel  down  and  beg  pardon  for  the  faults 
which  they  have  committed  and  the  annoyances  which 
they  have  caused  their  lords.  Divorce,  which  is  very 
frequent,  is  conducted  in  the  most  polite  manner,  and 
is  a  matter  entirely  for  mutual  agreement.  The  woman 
who  wishes  to  separate  from  her  husband  presents  him 
with  some  "quids"  of  betel-nut,  says  to  him  that  she 
will  consider  him  henceforth  as  a  relation,  and  offers 
him  her  best  wishes  for  his  health  ;  that  is  enough,  and 
the  marriage  is  dissolved.  It  is  a  bad  country  for  law- 
yers I  In  the  eyes  of  the  woman  of  Laos  the  best  sort 
of  marriage  is  one  with  a  European,  which  is  much 
sought  after.  The  native  wife  of  a  European  official 
actually  becomes  ennobled,  and  is  thereby  entitled  to 
associate  with  the  daughters  and  wives  of  the  native 
princes. 

DRESS  AND  SHOES. 

Vicomte  d' Avenel  continues  his  interesting  series  on 
*'The  Mechanism  of  Modern  Life"  with  a  paper  on 
dress  and  shoes.  He  notes  the  curious  fact  that  the 
essential  distinction  between  masculine  and  feminine 
dress  is  comparatively  modern  ;  the  robe  of  a  Greek  or 
Roman  maiden  scarcely  differed  at  all  from  that  of  her 
brother.  Towards  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the 
.stronger  sex  practically  abandoned  long,  flowing  robes 
to  magistrates,  doctors,  and  priests.  Luxury  in  dress, 
so  much  denounced  nowadays,  reached  extraordinary 
exces.ses  in  the  Middle  Ages  ;  thus,  in  1375,  the  Duchess 
of  Burgundy  ordered  a  robe  of  cloth  of  gold  to  cost 
$3,500.  Before  the  introduction  of  the  modern  corset, 
women  underwent  the  most  terrible  tortures  in  order  to 
obtain  what  was  considered  a  good  figure,  and  Catherine 
de  Medici  invented  a  horrible  machine  which  could  be 
made  of  any  hard,  inflexible  material.  The  modern 
corset  industry  has  been  practically'  revolutionized  in 
the  last  30  years.  In  1870  there  were  about  4,000  corset- 
makers  in  Paris,  and  they  made  about  1,590,000  corsets 
every  year ;  but  now  the  volume  of  trade  has  quad- 
rupled. The  whole  toilette  of  Frenchmen  and  French- 
women represents  annuaUy  a  total  expenditure  of 
2,000,000,000  francs,  and  gives  employment  10  -abotit 
1,000,000  people.  "If  your  shoes  are  too  narrow,"  .says 
a  proverb  of  the  Kirghiz  people,  "  what  does  it  matter 
that  the  world  is  wide?"— a  maxim  that  will  appeal 
to  every  one  who  has  suffered  from  tight  shoes.    The 
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French  annual  production  of  shoes  is  estimated  at 
$1 60,000,000  worth.  The  leather  comes,  as  regards  the  best 
qualities,  from  France  itself,  and  the  second  qualities 
from  South  America  and  the  Antilles.  Tanned  sheep- 
skins are  imported  from  India,  and  a  certain  small 
amount  of  trade  is  done  in  particularly  delicate  skins, 
such  as  those  of  the  antelope  and  kangaroo.  M.  d^Avenel 
goes  on  to  deal  with  the  question  of  competition,  against 
the  work-people  of  Europe,  of  the  black  and  yellow 
races,  whose  needs,  being  less,  would  enable  them,  it  is 
thought,  to  accept  lower  wages ;  but  it  is  too  often  for- 
gotten that  the  taste  for  luxuries  is  universal,  and  when 
you  have  given  a  shirt  to  a  South  African  savage  he  is 
by  no  means  content,  but  immediately  wishes  to  have 
himself  photographed  in  it.  The  Egyptian  fellah  and 
the  Brazilian  negro — to  take  two  very  different  exam- 
ples— have  alike  shown  a  growing  taste  for  more  elabo- 
rate costumes  than  their  fathers  had.  It  is  probable, 
therefore,  that  rates  of  wages  will  tend  to  adjust  them- 
selves in  accordance  with  the  practical  needs  of  the 
workers,  of  whatever  color  they  are. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

It  is  certainly  an  honor  of  an  unexpected  kind  for  Mr. 
Hall  Caine  to  have  a  short  story  of  his  published  in  the 
Revue  des  Deux  Mondes ;  it  seems  to  be  admirably 
translated.  For  the  rest,  Dr.  Bonnafy  contributes  a 
very  clear  and  useful  account  of  the  Soci6t6  desCEuvres 
de  Mer,  founded  in  1895,  to  provide  the  16,000  French 
deep-sea  fishermen  with  the  hospital-ships  of  which, 
unfortunately,  they  stand  in  frequent  need ;  and  he 
also  describes  other  organizations  in  various  countries 
designed  to  improve  the  lot  of  these  lonely  workers. 


NOUVELLE  REVUE. 

I^HE  Nouvelle  Revue  keepa  up  well  to  the  higher 
standard  it  has  lately  set  itself  ;  but,  as  many  of 
the  regular  readers  of  the  Revue  will  note  with  disap- 
pointment, Mnie.  Juliette  Adam's  bimonthly  letters 
concerning  the  trend  of  foreign  politics  are  omitted. 

AN  EXPERT'S  CRITICISM  OF  THE    BOER  WAR. 

Capt.  G.  Gilbert,  a  distinguished  French  officer,  con- 
tinues his  highly  technical  account  of  the  South  Af- 
rican campaign  ;  and  to  the  many  who  are  now  begin- 
ning to  take  an  interest  in  what  may  be  called  the 
theoretical  side  of  the  war,  his  criticisms  concerning 
Magersfontein,  Stormberg,  and  Colenso — that  is  to  say, 
the  operations  on  the  Modder  River,  in  the  Orange  Free 
State,  and  on  the  Tugela — will  be  found  deeply  interest- 
ing ;  the  more  so  that  he  analyzes  at  length  the  Boer 
and  the  British  methods  of  warfare.  He  evidently  con- 
siders that  the  leading  mistake  made  by  the  British 
generals  was  that  of  underestimating  their  enemy  ;  but 
he  pays  a  well-deserved  tribute  to  the  many  individual 
acts  of  bravery,  and  even  of  good  sense,  shown  by  cer- 
tain minor  British  officers.  He  gives  a  marvelously 
vivid  and  powerful  account  of  the  Magersfontein  disas- 
ter ;  and  it  is  significant  that  a  French  officer  goes  out 
of  his  way  to  again  and  again  pay  testimony  to  the 
marvelous  courage  of  the  British  troops.  In  the  first 
September  number  Captain  Gilbert  continues  his  analy- 
sis of  the  campaign. 

CONTEMPORARY  CRITICISM  IN   FRANCE. 

In  the  matter  of  periodical  literature,  and  even  in  the 
matter  of  fiction,  France,  at  any  rate  as  regards  output. 


is  a  hundred  years  behind  England  and  America.  The 
would-be  novelist  always  publishes  his  first  story  at  his 
own  expense,  and  even  the  most  successful  writers  do 
not  make  anything  like  the  huge  profits  that  ac- 
crue as  a  matter  of  course  to  their  great  British  rivals. 
Here  every  newspaper  devotes  a  certain  amount  of 
space  to  literary  criticism  ;  in  France,  save  by  two  or 
three  leading  Parisian  sheets,  no  attempt  at  anything 
of  the  kind  is  made.  Review  copies  are  not  sent  round 
to  the  leading  periodicals,  and  the  only  way  in  which  a 
book  gets  advertised  is  literally  by  means  of  advertise- 
ment. It  is  easy  to  pay  for  the  insertion  of  a  very  flat- 
tering notice ;  but  then  every  intelligent  reader  is 
aware  that  the  so-called  review  has  been  paid  for,  often 
at  a  very  extravagant  rate.  It  must,  however,  be  ad- 
mitted that  there  are  some  half-dozen  French  writers 
who  give  up  much  of  their  time  to  literary  criticism, 
and  who  are — to  their  honor,  be  it  said — really  incor- 
ruptible. They,  however,  either  contribute  a  weekly 
signed  article  to  some  literary  paper,  or  they  publish 
their  conclusions  in  one  or  other  of  the  three  great  bi- 
monthly reviews.  Among  these  literary  critics  may  be 
especially  mentioned  MM.  Bruneti6re,  Faguet,  Le- 
maitre  and  Hal  lays. 

FRENCH  RED  TAPE.    • 

Those  who  marvel  why  French  life  is  so  terribly  en- 
circled with  red  tape  should  make  a  point  of  reading 
M.  Martin's  article  entitled  "  The  Reign  of  Bureau- 
crats." He  points  out  that  the  republic  owes  not  a  lit- 
tle of  its  stability  to  the  fact  that  an  enormous  number 
of  Frenchmen  of  the  lower  and  upper  middle  class  are 
actually  in  its  employment,  and  are  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  its  paid  servants.  Notwithstanding  all  that 
has  been  said  to  the  contrary,  the  Frenchman  is  essen- 
tially a  man  of  stable  ideals  :  he  has  in  him  very  little 
of  the  gambling  instinct,  and  he  can  make  himself  happy 
on  a  tiny  income,  provided  that  income  is  a  sure  and 
certain  one.  This  is  why  a  post  under  government  is 
regarded  as  being  so  desirable.  A  Frenchman  would 
rather  see  his  son  become  a  clerk  in  a  government  office 
at  $250  a  year  than  the  confidential  manager  of  an  or- 
dinary business  man  at  a  salary  ten  times  that  figure. 
The  number  of  people  employed  in  the  great  govern- 
ment offices  doubles  every  few  years.  At  the  present 
moment  the  finance  minister  alone  hjis  under  his  orders 
1,400  employees  ;  and  the  diff'erent  ministries,  or  rather 
their  clerks,  absorb  a  yearly  income  of  30,000,000  francs^ 
mostly  paid  away  in  small  salaries.  The  same  system 
obtains  in  every  provincial  town.  In  1858  there  were 
217,000  state  employees,  costing  the  country  in  salaries 
260,000,000  francs.  Last  year  the  number  had  just  dou- 
bled, and  the  salary  list  had  trebled.  The  same  state 
of  thing  obtains,  and  to  an  even  worse  degree,  in  the 
French  colonies.  In  Cochin  China  there  are  3,000  French 
people— men,  women,  and  children  ;  and  of  these  3,0001, 
1,700  are  civil  servants  I  Indeed,  observes  M.  Martin, 
Cochin  China  may  be  called  the  paradise  of  the  bureau- 
cracy ;  the  functionaries  are  in  such  a  majority  that 
they  carry  a  solid  vote,  and  thanks  to  this  fact  they  are 
able  to  decide  what  their  own  salaries  are  to  be. 

CHINESE  WAR-MAKING, 

M.  de  Contenson  gives  some  curious  particulars  con- 
cerning the  Chinese  methods  of  making  war.  Even  in 
the  days  anterior  to  the  Christian  Era  the  Celestials 
had  an  elaborate  military  theory  of  their  own,  and  had 
actually  written  works  on  the  art  of  war.    These  curi- 
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ous  documents — for  books  they  cannot  be  called — were 
translated  by  a  French  priest,  and  it  is  with  the  help 
of  these  translations  that  the  writer  has  prep»ared  some 
very  instructive  pages.  According  to  the  Chinaman, 
everything  must  be  done  to  avoid  an  actual  declaration 
of  war.  "Try  and  attain  victory  without  having 
fought  a  battle,"  observed  the  wise  Sun-Tze,  who  was, 
by  the  way,  a  contemporary  of  Homer.  Even  in  those 
days  the  Chinese  seem  to  have  had  a  great  belief  in 
scouting,  and  also  in  having  a  regular  army  of  spies. 
Indeed,  it  is  quite  curious  to  note  how  the  present 
Chinese  Government  has  followed  in  its  main  outlines 
Sun-Tze's  theories  regarding  how  a  campaign  should 
be  carried  on,  or,  rather,  should  be  initiated.  Once 
matters  really  come  to  fighting,  the  Eastern  Welling- 
ton has  very  definite  views  as  to  the  value  of  a  few 
disciplined  men  over  a  large  army.  "A  small  deter- 
mined army  is,  under  a  good  general,  invincible.  Do 
not  seek  to  gather  together  too  large  a  force  ;  numbers 
are  more  often  useless  than  useful." 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Next  year  will  see  the  publication  of  a  great  number 
of  what  may  be  called  centennial  articles.  M.  Dubor 
begins  early  with  an  interesting  account  of  Paris  in 
1800.  He  gives  a  rapid  sketch  of  the  society  of  that 
day,  of  the  costumes  worn,  and  of  the  amusements  and 
interests  of  the  men  and  women  who  had  just  wit- 
nessed the  awful  upheaval  of  the  French  Revolution. 

Other  articles  consist  of  a  short  account  of  the  quin- 
centenary of  the  Cracow  University,  a  review  of  the 
state  of  things  produced  in  Italy  by  the  assassination  of 
King  Humbert,  and  an  account  of  the  close  friendship 
which  lx)und  the  historian  Michelet  to  Quinet. 


REVUE  DE  PARIS. 

THE  August  numbers  of  the  Revue  de  PariSy  which 
seems  to  have  taken  a  new  lease  of  vigorous 
life,  fully  maintain  the  standard  for  excellence  which 
we  have  had  occasion  to  notice  now  for  some  months 
past. 

THE  COMMERCIAL  STRENGTH  OF  GERMANY. 

M.  de  Rousiers  begins  a  series  of  papers  on  the 
economic  and  social  causes  of  the  commercial  power 
of  Germany.  Of  the  growth  of  German  commerce  there 
can  be  no  doubt,  and  the  nerve-center  of  that  growth  is 
Hamburg.  There  may  be  seen  the  tangible  results  of 
the  scientific  cultivation  of  Saxony  and  Silesia,  the  spirit 
distilled  in  Pomerania  and  Brandenburg,  the  machines, 
the  glass,  the  chemical  products — coal,  salt,  and  so  on — 
all,  or  almost  all,  drawn  by  German  enterprise  and 
intelligence  out  of  German  soil.  But  M.  de  Rousiers 
justly  says  that  it  is  not  enough  ^o  estimate  and  handle 
these  products  ;  it  is  also  necessary  to  acquaint  our- 
selves with  the  men  to  whose  efforts  they  are  due.  The 
industrial  and  commercial  movement  of  Germany  is 
largely  due  to  the  Teutonic  knack  of  organization. 
The  employers  on  the  one  side  and  the  workmen  on  the 
other  feel  more  and  more  tlie  need  for  abandoning 
their  isolation  and  for  uniting  their  efforts  for  the  com- 
mon good.  This  tendency  has  been  aided  by  circum- 
stances, and  also,  one  may  add,  by  the  industry  and 
econonu'  of  past  generations.  Thu.s,  the  enormous 
sugar  industry  of  (iermany  is  directly  due  to  the  sy.s- 
tem  of  combinntion  by  which  projjrietor.s,  little  and 
big  alike,  join  together   to  secure  the  conmiou  end. 


Without  this  combination  of  capital,  it  would  be  prac- 
tically impossible  to  cultivate  the  beet  root  on  any- 
thing like  a  profitable  scale ;  for  the  root  requires  an 
extremely  fertile  soil,  and  consequently  the  same  field 
cannot  be  made  to  yield  beet  root  for  more  than  four 
years  running.  Each  refinery,  therefore,  though  using 
up  only  2,900  hectares  of  beet  root,  requires  altogether 
an  available  area  of  8,000  hectares.  So,  too,  with  the 
cooperative  dairies,  which  are  very  flourishing  in  Grer- 
many.  Of  course  it  is  not  all  plain  sailing,  and  M.  de 
Rousiers  points  not  obscurely  to  the  difilculties  caused 
by  the  inclusion  of  small  landed  proprietors  in  the  asso- 
ciations ;  these  people  are  somewhat  narrow-minded, 
and  can  with  diflSculty  be  brought  to  see  the  advan- 
tages of  combination  with  the  sugar  refineries. 

MATHEMATICS  IN  SECONDARY  EDUCATION. 

M.  Tannery  contributes  an  important  paper  on  mathe- 
matics in  secondary  education,  in  which  he  complains 
that  in  France  the  sciences  do  not  penetrate  the  system 
of  secondary  education,  but  are  added  to  it  like  ex- 
crescences. The  method  of  teaching  them  corresponds 
to  no  practical  need  and  serves  as  no  preparation  for  a 
carter,  but  rather  for  examinations  which  must  be 
pas.sed  in  order  to  enter  certain  professions.  M.  Tan- 
nery declares  that  there  are  certain  portions  of  mathe- 
matical science  that  take  the  place  in  the  French 
democracy  of  those  old  heraldic  quarterings  of  nobility 
the  possession  of  which  in  former  days  was  really  the 
sole  qualification  for  state  service.  He  does  not  suggest 
any  palliatives— which,  he  considers,  is  the  business  of 
specialists ;  but  he  asserts  that  the  evil  is  due  to  a 
false  conception,  not  only  of  secondary  education  itself, 
but  of  the  part  which  the  sciences  ought  to  play  in  it. 
Secondary  education  ought  to  form  young  people  for 
the  work  which  is  to  occupy  their  life,  and  that  work  in 
the  majority  of  cases  will  consist  in  directing,  more  or 
less  immediately,  the  physical  labor  of  other  men.  This 
power  of  direction  can  only  be  derived  from  science ; 
whereas,  M.  Tannery  complains,  the  whole  tendency  of 
teaching  is  towards  the  enjoyment  and  production  of 
literary  work.  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  he  ignores 
the  value  of  mathematics  as  an  intellectual  discipline  ; 
he  simply  complains  that  the  French  lyc^es  are  consti- 
tuted on  the  model  of  old  ecclesiastical  establishments 
dating  from  the  time  when  there  was  no  science  except 
mathematics  ;  but  nowadays,  when  the  development  of 
the  practical  application  of  scientific  truths  -cannot  fail 
to  bring  a  rapid  change  in  the  distribution  of  wealth, 
and  is  even  certain  to  become  itself  the  principal  source 
of  wealth,  it  is  obvious  that  the  wise  teaching  of  science 
becomes  a  social  question  of  the  first  importance.  M. 
Tannery  evidently  thinks  that  the  future  progress  of 
France,  both  in  the  moral  and  in  the  economic  spheres, 
is  lx)und  up  in  no  small  degree  in  this  question  of  the 
reform  of  teaching  methods. 

VENICE  IN  DANGER. 

M.  de  Souza  sounds  a  cry  of  alarm  to  which,  it  must 
l>e  feared,  the  world  has  by  this  time  become  tolerably 
accustomed.  Persons  of  taste  have  mourned  over  the 
disfigurement  of  Rome  and  Florence ;  but  they  have 
always  consoled  themselves,  says  M.  de  Souza,  with  the 
recollection  of  Venice  practically  unspoiled.  The  com- 
plaint appears  to  be  that  wealthy  English,  American, 
German,  Italian,  and  French  people  have  bought  one 
by  one  all  the  palaces  on  the  Grand  Canal,  and  have 
proceeded  to  restore  them.    A  vast  new  palace,  built  in 
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imitation  of  old  architecture,  destroys  the  effect  of  one 
of  the  most  impressive  views  of  the  Grand  Canal. 
Furthermore,  the  destruction  of  the  Pescheria,  a  horri- 
bly ugly  building  close  to  the  Grand  Canal,  is  urgently 
demanded.  The  practice  of  coloring  the  houses  which 
are  built  of  stone  or  marble  in  white  is  to  be  regretted, 
M.  de  Souza  thinks,  and  color — preferably  red — should 
be  made  compulsory.  In  general,  it  is  the  reviving 
commercial  prosperity  of  Venice  that  brings  in  its 
train  the  vandalism  of  engineers,  stimulated  by  the 
self-esteem  of  officialism. 


REVUE  DES  REVUES. 

THE  August  numbers  of  the  Iteiyuc  des  Bevues  con- 
tain a  second  article  by  Senator  Paul  Strauss  upon 
*' Puericulture  " — a  paper  which  might  have  been  in- 
spired by  Zola's  "F6condit6."  He  advocates  the  legal 
protection  of  maternity,  not  only  by  forbidding  women 
to  work  in  factories  for  four  or  even  six  weeks  after  the 
birth  of  a  child,  but  also  by  giving  them  an  indemnity 
for  wages  lost.  Excessive  infant  mortality  is  the  chief 
cause  of  depopulation.  In  France,  one-sixth  of  the 
total  number  ot  deaths  are  those  of  infants.  In  Paris, 
infant  mortality  is  relatively  low,  but  in  some  French 
industrial  towns  oVer  50  per  cent,  of  the  deaths  are  of 
children  under  one  year.  Sterilized  milk  will  be  a  great 
factor  in  the  saving  of  infant  life,  yet  the  prime  cause 
of  the  frightful  mortality  of  young  children  will  never 
be  removed  except  by  educating  girls  for  their  duties  as 
mothers — an  education  which  must  begin  as  the  school 
time  ends.  One  institution,  at  least,  has  already  been 
founded  with  this  object,  with  the  happiest  results  in 
the  saving  of  infant  life. 

FIRST  STEPS  TOWARDS  SOLIDARITY. 

Anna  Lamp6rifere,  secretary-general  of  the  Education 
Congress,  has  a  most  interesting  paper  upon  "Social 
Education"  in  France,  in  which  she  thinks  France  has 
made  far  greater  strides  than  any  Anglo-Saxon  nation. 
''  France  is  the  brain  of  humanity  ; "  French  thought 
the  light  which  guides  the  steps  of  the  rest  of-  the 
world.  In  many  French  schools  much  has  been  done 
to  instill  into  the  children's  minds  the  idea  of  solidar- 
ity, cooperation,  being  able  to  do  easily  combined  what 
would  be  impossible  by  individual  effort.  A  typical 
exercise  foi:  teaching  children  the  elements  of  social 
economy  may  be  quoted  : 

'*On  Thursday  the  master,  Ijeing  pleased  with  his 
cla^,  had  promised  that  every  ou'i  should  go  for  a  walk 
as  a  reward.  In  the  morning  the  father  of  Ijouis,  one 
of  our  mates,  said  that  Louis  would  have  to  fetch  in  the 
wood  instead  of  going  for  a  walk.  Then  every  one  went 
to  Louis'  home  to  help  him  ;  the  wood  was  brought  in 
directly,  and  Louis  went  out  walking  with  us.  Every 
one  was  very  glad,  and  he  was  very  glad,  and  the  mas- 
ter said  that  that  was  solidarity." 


Some  schools  try  more  practical  methods.  In  one  the 
children  club  together  to  buy  a  bottle  of  expensive 
wine  for  a  sick  schoolmate  unable  to  get  it  for  himself. 
In  others  they  club  together  to  replace  a  boy's  cap 
which  has  landed  in  the  garden  of  a  bad-tempered 
neighbor,  or  a  spoiled  dictionary.  In  Orleans  a  case  is 
cited  of  a  *'  Mutual  Insurance  Society  Against  Window- 
Breaking,"  a  club  upon  which  a  boy  can  draw  when  in 
play  he  has  managed  to  break  some  one's  window.  In 
secondary  schools  less  is  being  done  than  in  primary  ; 
but  cooperation  is  one  of  the  leading  notes  of  the  "  Uni- 
versit6s  Populaires." 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  PEACE  MOVEMENT. 

M.  Frederic  Passy  gives  some  reminiscences  of  his 
peace  propaganda,  dating  over  thirty  years  back.  Old 
as  he  is,  M.  Passy  writes  with  hope  and  enthusiasm. 
Speaking  of  the  French  Society  for  Int'Crnational  Arbi- 
tration, which  for  ten  years  past  has  been  striving  to 
apply  the  principles  of  arbitration  before  war,  M.  Passy 
says  that  its  efforts,  though  at  first  received  with  some 
indifference,  have  been  the  object  of  more  and  more  at- 
tention on  the  part  of  the  governments.  "Not  only 
have  the  ambassadors,  through  whom  we  had  to  send 
our  letters,  for  the  most  part  acknowledged  their  re- 
ceipts in  terms  which  were  not  mere  flattery — several 
having  even  taken  the  trouble  to  leave  their  cards  upon 
me— but  a  certain  number,  after  acknowledging  the 
letters,  have  renewed  their  thanks  hy  order  of  their 
government."  Speaking  of  the  Hague  Conference, 
M.  Passy  says  it  is  "a  happy  crowning  of  the  work  of 
the  Interparliamentary  Conferences  and  the  Peace 
Congresses." 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Miss  Constance  Barnicoat,  in  an  article  on  "The 
Alleged  Disappearance  of  the  Maori,"  replies  to  an 
anonymous  French  writer's  assertion  that  the  Eng- 
lish had  extirpated  this  race  from  the  face  of  the 
earth,  which  is  happily  yet  far  from  being  the  case. 

M.  Renard  eagerly  hails  the  flrst  signs  of  spelling  re- 
form in  France,  the  minister  of  education  having  last 
July  published  a  decree  which  will  greatly  reduc^j  the 
size  of  French  grammars  and  immensely  simplify  the 
task  of  learning  either  to  spell  or  write  that  langiuige 
correctly. 

Mme.  Vera  Starkoff  writes  on  "Russian  Writers 
Who  Reach  the  People,"  among  whom  she  mentions 
Novikoff  and  Tourguenieff. 

Mile.  Lecamp  writes  sensibly  upon  "Moral  Teaching 
in  School  and  in  the  Family."  She  asserts  that  the 
teacher,  as  well  as  the  parent,  is  morally  responsible 
for  children's  moral  instruction.  -'If  only  one  rule 
was  required  for  our  true  education,  I  should  say : 
Never  put  any  but  beautiful  things  before  the  eyes  of  a 
child.  It  is  by  the  worship  of  the  beautiful  in  all  its 
forms  that  the  child  gets  a  great  and  generous  soul,  a 
free  mind,  open  to  all  large  thoughts." 
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AMERICAN  POLITICS. 

A  History  of  Political  Parties  in  the  United  States. 
By  James  H.  Hopkins.  12mo,  pp.  477.  New  York  : 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.    $2.50. 

Mr.  Hopkins  has  prepared  a  convenient  work  of  refer- 
ence covering  the  whole  political  history  of  the  United 
States.  In  appendices  to  the  book  are  contained  the  more 
imi>ortant  national  platforms  from  1840  to  the  present  time, 
together  with  tables  giving  the  popular  vote  in  the  various 
States  in  the  last  four  presidential  elections.  In  a  brief 
concluding  chapter  Mr.  Hopkins  sums  up  the  record  of 
American  parties  in  a  suggestive  manner.  This  record 
shows  that  since  the  days  of  Jackson  the  rule  has  been  that 
the  party  which  secured  the  Presidency  at  the  same  election 
chose  Congressmen  of  the  same  political  faith,  but  that  two 
years  later  the  people  have  chosen  a  majority  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  hostile  to  the  administration.  In  every 
second  term  of  Congress,  therefore,  in  almost  every  instance, 
the  political  control  of  legislation  has  been  transferred  from 
one  party  to  the  other.  Exceptions,  however,  occurred  dur- 
ing the  period  of  the  Civil  War,  in  Cleveland's  first  term, 
and  during  the  second  half  of  McKinley's  term. 

The  Jeffersonian  Cyclopedia.  Edited  by  John  P.  Foley. 
8vo,  pp.  1009.  New  York  :  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Com- 
pany.   S7.50. 

It  is  claimed  for  this  work  that  it  contains  everything 
of  importance  that  Jefferson  ever  wrote  on  government, 
law,  politics,  education,  commerce,  agriculture,  manufac- 
tures, navigation,  finance,  morals,  or  religious  freedom— in 
short,  that  it  is  a  complete  manual  of  Jefferson's  doctrine. 
Nearly  ten  thousand  extracts  from  Jefferson's  letters,  state 
papers,  and  published  works  are  arranged  alphabetically 
by  topics,  with  a  full  cross-reference  index.  This  scheme 
greatly  facilitates  the  use  of  the  voluminous  material.  If 
we  mistake  not,  the  publishers  have  had  an  eye  on  the  needs 
of  the  campaign  "spellbinders"  in  this  Presidential  year. 
The  book  is  thoroughly  workmanlike,  and  a  model  of  its 
class. 

The  Life  and  Writings  of  Thomas  Jefferson.  By  S.  E. 
Forman.  8vo,  pp.  476.  Indianapolis :  The  Bowen- 
Merrili  Company.    ^. 

To  write  a  biographical  sketch  of  Jefferson  that  should 
"avoid  controversy,  abuse,  and  eulogy"  has  been  Dr.  For. 
man's  very  sensible  and  praiseworthy  aim.  He  has  achieved 
it  by  rigidly  confining  himself  to  the  undisputed  facts  of  his 
hero's  career.  Of  this  volume,  entitled  "  The  Life  and  Writ- 
ings" of  Jefferson,  the  "  Life"  occupies  less  than  one-third. 
The  more  important  portion  of  the  book  consists  of  extracts 
from  Jefferson's  voluminous  private  correspondence,  his 
state  papers,  his  "  Notea  on  Virginia,"  etc.  All  of  this  ma- 
terial has  long  been  in  print,  of  course,  but  not  in  a  form 
generally  accessible. 

The  Trusts  :  What  Can  We  Do  with  Them  ?  What 
Can  They  Do  for  Us  ?  By  William  Miller  Collier. 
12mo,  pp.  338.  New  York :  The  Baker  &  Taylor 
Company.    $1.25. 

Mr.  Colliei's  point  of  view  in  dealing  with  the  trust 
problem  is  that  of  the  student  who  recognizes  the  necessity 
of  combinations  of  capital,  and  at  the  same  time  sees  their 
dangers  to  the  industrial,  social,  and  political  system.  He 
believes  that  much  of  the  legislation  heretofore  attempted 
hart  been  futile,  and  even  positively  injurious.  His  method, 
therefore,  is  to  discriminate  between  the  evils  that  must  be 
prohibited  and  prevented  and  the  tendencies  that  must  be 


limited  and  restricted.  As  specific  remedies  for  the  evils  re- 
sulting from  trusts,  Mr.  Collier  would  abolish  all  special 
privileges;  prohibit  and  absolutely  prevent  railroad  dis- 
crimination ;  lower  the  tariff,— not  whenever  we  can  obtain 
our  goods  from  abroad  at  a  lower  rate,  but  whenever  the 
prices  exacted  by  any  trust,  or  any  corporation,  or  any  indi- 
vidual are  in  excess  of  a  fair  profit  after  paying  American 
wages.  He  would  compel  corporations  to  bear  their  fair 
proportion  of  taxation,  and  let  the  public  retain  and,  in  so 
far  as  is  lawful,  retake  all  public  utilities  and  franchises. 
He  favors  the  New  York  franchise-tax  law.  In  addition  to 
the  abolishing  of  special  privileges,  Mr.  Collier  has  great 
faith  in  publicity  as  a  coordinate  remedy. 

"  Restraint  of  Trade  : "  Pros  and  Cons  of  Trusts  in 
Facts  and  Principles.  By  William  Hudson  Harper. 
12mo,  pp.  368.  Chicago,  750  Marquette  Building  : 
Printed  for  the  Editor.    Paper,  50  cents. 

This  pamphlet  represents  an  attempt  to  collate  the  most 
diverse  opinions  recently  expressed  by  American  thinkers 
on  the  trust  problem.  No  great  effort  has  been  made  to 
secure  an  orderly  arrangement  of  material,  and,  as  the 
editor  himself  intimates  in  his  preface,  the  book  may  be 
opened  at  random  and  read  without  regard  to  sequence. 
There  is  an  advantage,  of  course,  in  having  the  crystallized 
views  of  economists  and  publicists  on  this  question  thus 
compiled  in  a  single  volume.  All  schools  of  thought  seem 
to  have  been  fairly  treated  by  the  editor,  whose  sole  aim  has 
been  to  give  each  authority  equal  and  just  representation. 

The  Wall  Street  Point  of  View.  By  Henry  Clews. 
12mo,  pp.  290.  New  York  :  Silver,  Burdett  &  Co. 
$1.50. 

In  this  volume  Mr.  Clews  considers  the  political  and 
social  problems  of  the  day,  and  even  international  affairs, 
from  "  the  Wall-Street  point  of  view."  Many  of  his  chap- 
ters,  such  as  "  Washington  Domination  in  Finance,  Si)ecu- 
lation,  and  Business,"  "  Tariff  for  Prosperity  Only,"  "  Cur- 
rency Legislation,"  and  "  President  McKinley's  Policy  and 
the  Nation's  Future,"  have  a  direct  bearing  on  the  current 
Presidential  campaign.  The  concluding  chapter,  entitled 
"  Our  Nation's  New  Departure,"  is  a  defense  of  the  present 
administration  of  our  foreign  affairs.  Chapters  on  the 
Cleveland  and  Harrison  administrations,  the  Wilson  tariff 
law,  the  Baring  failure,  and  the  Venezuelan  message  panic 
are  not  without  historical  value  and  significance.  Mr. 
Clews'  style,  as  often  illustrated  in  his  writings  for  the 
press,  is  colloquial,  frequently  anecdotal,  and  always  en- 
tertaining. 

One  Hundred  Years  of  Platforms,  Principles,  and  Poli- 
cies of  the  American  Democracy.  By  S.  S.  Bloom. 
12mo,  pp.  321.  Shelby,  Ohio :  The  Shelby  Publish- 
ing Company.    Paper,  50  cents. 

This  pamphlet  is  a  campaign  handbook  designed  for  the 
guidance  of  Democratic  voters,  and  intended  to  familiarize 
the  younger  generation  with  the  principles  of  the  Jefferso- 
nian fathers.  The  book  was  published  before  the  assembling 
of  the  Kansas  City  convention. 

The  Referendum  in  America.  By  Ellis  Paxson  Ober- 
holtzer.  12mo,  pp.  480.  New  York  :  Charles  Scrib- 
ner's  Sons.    12. 

Dr.  Oberholtzer  has  been  engaged  for  several  years  in  a 
study  of  the  referendum  in  Switzerland  and  in  this  country. 
He  has  given  special  attention  to  the  system  of  lawmaking 
by  popular  vote  in  the  United  States,  under  which  constitu- 
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tional  amendments  and  even  entire  constitutions  are  sub- 
mitted for  ratification  at  tlie  polls.  He  makes  it  clear  that 
Americans  really  had  the  referendum  long  before  the  name 
was  familiar  to  them.  His  discussion  of  the  various  phases 
of  the  subject  in  the  light  of  the  most  recent  developments, 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  is  exceedingly  timely  and  in- 
structive. 

Representative  Democracy.  By  John  R.  Commons. 
12mo,  pp.  100.  New  York :  Bureau  of  Economic 
Research.    Paper,  25  cents. 

This  little  pamphlet  brings  together  the  main  argu- 
ments for  direct  legislation  and  proportional  representa- 
tion. The  chief  aim  of  the  work,  perhaps,  is  to  show  the  im- 
portance to  minority  parties  in  •different  sections  of  the 
country  of  proportional  representation  as  a  means  to  united 
action  without  fusion.  The  author  seeks  to  apply  this  prin- 
ciple to  Democrats,  Populists,  and  Silver  Republicans  in  the 
West,  to  Populists  and  Republicans  in  the  South,  and  to 
Republicans,  Socialists,  etc.,  in  New  York  City.  In  consid- 
ering direct  legislation,  the  author  argues  that  it  is  the  only 
cure  for  corruption  in  politics.  The  account  of  the  new 
proportional-representation  law  in  Belgium  was  contributed 
by  Professor  Commons  to  the  Review  op  Reviews  for 
May,  1900. 

ECONOMICS  AND  SOCIOLOGY. 

America's  Economic  Supremacy.  By  Brooks  Adams. 
12mo,  pp.  222.  New  York  :  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany.   $1.25. 

The  titles  of  the  essays  brought  together  in  this  volume 
are  as  follows:  "The  Spanish  War  and  the  Equilibrium  of 
the  World  ; "  "  The  New  Struggle  for  Life  Among  Nations; " 
"England's  Decadence  in  the  West  Indies;"  "Natural 
Selection  in  Literature;"  "The  Decay  of  England,"  and 
"Russia's  Interest  in  China."  These  essays  deal  with  the 
last  three  years,  in  which  the  United  States,  at  least,  has 
made  history  very  rapidly.  These  discussions  of  the  most 
modern  phases  of  our  economic  life  are  well  thought  out, 
and,  though  prepared  without  reference  to  one  another,  form 
a  natural  sequence. 

Industrial  Betterment.  By  W^illiam  Howe  Tolman. 
(Monographs  on  American  Social  Economics.)  8vo, 
pp.  82.  New  York  ;  League  for  Social  Service. 
Paper,  75  cents. 

Dr.  Tolman's  monograph,  which  has  received  the  honor 
of  a  French  translation,  deals  particularly  with  the  im- 
provement in  the  conditions  under  which  American  work- 
ing-men and  working- women  perform  their  daily  tasks.  Dr. 
Tolman  has  investigated  not  only  the  factories  themselves, 
but  the  homes  and  environments  of  the  workers.  He  has 
also  studied  the  effect  of  such  industrial  and  social  better- 
ment on  the  community  as  a  whole. 

Religious  Movements  for  Social  Betterment.  By  Dr. 
Josiah  Strong.  (Monographs  on  American  Social' 
Economics.)  8vo,  pp.  50.  New  York  :  League  for 
Social  Service.    Paper,  50  cents. 

Dr.  Strong's  pamphlet  on  "  Religious  Movements  for 
Social  Betterment "  covers  particularly  such  developments 
as  what  is  known  as  the  "institutional  church"  Idea  and 
other  modern  attempts  to  direct  religious  activities  along 
social  lines.  The  work  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Asso- 
ciation, the  Young  Women's  Christian  Association,  and  the 
Salvation  Army  is  also  described. 

The  Past  and  Present  Condition  of  Public  Hygiene  and 
State  Medicine  in  the  United  States.  By  Samuel 
W.  Abbott.  (Monographs  on  American  Social  Eco- 
nomics.)   8vo,  pp.  108. 

In  summing  up  the  progress  of  matters  pertaining  to 
public  health  in  the  United  States,  Dr.  Abbott  mentions 
especially  the  rapidity  with  which  the  introduction  of  public 
water-supplies  has  been  effected,  especially  in  States  west 
of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  and  the  stimulus  given  to  meth- 


ods for  the  prevention  of  the  spread  of  infectious  diseaaes 
through  the  agents  of  bacteriology.  As  pressing  needs  of 
the  hour.  Dr.  Abbott  suggests  a  central  bureau  or  depart- 
ment for  the  collection  of  vital  statistics  from  the  different 
States  and  Territories,  and  a  central  sanitary  organization 
at  Washington  to  cooperate  with  and  to  aid  municipal  and 
State  sanitary  authorities. 

The  Care  of  Destitute,  Neglected,  and  Delinquent  Chil- 
dren. By  Homer  Folks.  (Monographs  on  Ameri- 
can Social  Economics.)  8vo.  pp.  142.  New  York  : 
The  Charities  Review. 

In  a  series  of  monographs  on  American  social  eco- 
nomics, prepared  for  the  L^nited  States  Commission  to  the 
Paris  Exposition,  there  is  an  exhaustive  study  of  "The Care 
of  Destitute,  Neglected,  and  Delinquent  Children,"  by 
Homer  Folks,  secretary  of  the  New  York  State  Charities 
Aid  Association.  Mr.  Folks  first  describes  the  situation  in 
this  country  in  1801  with  reference  to  these  dependent 
classes.  He  then  reviews  the  development  of  the  public 
care  of  destitute  children  up  to  the  year  1876.  Private 
charities  for  destitute  children  during  the  same  period  are 
treated  in  a  similar  manner.  Then  the  movement  for  the 
removal  of  children  from  the  almshouses  is  described.  This 
is  followed  by  a  full  a<;count  of  public  systems  other  than 
almshouse  care,  for  the  last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  There  is  also  a  chapter  on  private  charities  for  the 
same  period,  together  with  specific  chapters  on  neglected 
and  delinquent  children,  present  tendencies,  and  an  ample 
bibliography  of  the  whole  subject,  giving  the  more  impor- 
tant sources  of  information.  This  paper  also  forms  one  of 
an  historical  series  on  American  philanthropy  in  the  Chari- 
ties Review. 

Crime  and  Criminals.  By  J.  Sanderson  Christison. 
12rao,  pp.  177.  Chicago :  100  State  St.  Published 
by  the  Author.    $1.25. 

Dr.  Christison's  studies  of  crime  and  criminals  have 
attracted  much  attention,  and,  in  view  of  the  rapid  increase 
in  American  crime,  they  are  deserving  of  most  serious  con- 
sideration. In  this  little  volume.  Dr.  Christison  presents  a 
series  of  criminal  topics,  with  brief  descriptions  of  the  indi- 
vidual characters  and  their  history.  Each  description  is 
given  as  the  product  of  an  examination  of  two  or  more 
hours*  length  made  in  private  and  supplemented  by  other 
Inquiries.    They  thus  have  a  rigid  scientific  basis. 

The  History  of  the  Prudential  Insurance  Company  of 
America  (Industrial  Insurance).  By  Frederick  L. 
HoflPman.  12mo,  pp.  338.  Newark,  N.  J. :  The 
Prudential  Press. 

In  connection  with  the  exhibit  at  the  Paris  Exposition 
of  charts,  diagrams,  and  statistics  illustrating  the  meth- 
ods and  results  of  what  is  known  as  "industrial  insur- 
ance "  in  the  United  States,  this  monograph  has  been  pre- 
pared by  the  statistician  of  the  Prudential  Insurance  Com- 
pany  of  America,  the  concern  most  closely  identified  with 
this  form  of  insurance.  Although  the  company  has  had  an 
existence  of  only  a  quarter  of  a  century,  it  has  fully  demon- 
strated the  possibility  of  extending  the  benefits  of  life  Insur- 
ance to  the  masses.  This  volume  forms  as  complete  a  record 
of  the  history  of  the  insuring  of  working-men  and  their  fami- 
lies in  this  country  as  it  would  be  possible  to  compile  from 
any  source. 

CHINA  AND  THE  FAR  EAST. 

China's  Open  Door  :  A  Sketch  of  Chinese  Life  and  His- 
tory. By  Rounsevelle  Wild  man.  12mo,  pp.  xvi-dl8. 
Boston :  Lothrop  Publishing  Company.    $1.50. 

Consul-General  Wildman  has  brought  within  brief  com- 
pass an  historical  sketch  of  the  Chinese  empire  and  its  peo- 
ple from  the  earliest  times  to  the  outbreak  of  the  Boxer 
insurrection.  Mr.  Wildman's  book  lacks  the  element  of  dry- 
ness so  often  present  in  histories  compiled  from  printed 
works.  Perhaps  one  reason  for  this  is  the  fact  that  the 
author  has  based  his  work  on  personal  observation  and 
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elation  with  the  people  he  describes,  rather  than  on  litera- 
ture. Writing  from  the  modern  American  point  of  view, 
Mr.  Wildnian  could  hardly  f«il  to  treat  quite  fully  of  the 
commercial  and  economic  problems  of  the  far  East.  His 
residence  at  Hongkong  as  the  of&cial  representative  of  the 
United  States  has  afforded  him  many  opportunities  for  ac- 
curate judgment  on  these  subjects.  His  book  will,  therefore, 
prove  interesting  to  American  business  men  seeking  enlarged 
markets  in  China,  as  well  as  to  students  of  contemporary 
world  politics. 

Missions  and  Politics  in  China  :  A  Record  of  Cause  and 
Effect.  By  Robert  E.  Speer.  16mo,  pp.  61.  New 
York  :  Fleming  H.  Revell  Company.  Paper,  10 
cent.s. 

One  of  the  best  brief  discussions  of  the  missionary  situ- 
ation in  China  is  the  chapter  prepared  by  Mr.  Robert  E. 
Speer  for  his  work  on  **  Missions  and  Politics  in  Asia,''  and 
now  republished  in  separate  form  for  public  circulation. 
Mr.  Speer  has  obtained  a  clear  Insight  Into  the  political  and 
economic  forces  at  work  in  China,  as  well  as  the  mission 
movement.  His  monograph  is  a  defense  of  Chinese  mis- 
sions, evolved  from  a  full  knowledge  of  the  difficulties  and 
peculiar  conditions  under  which  these  missions  have  been 
at  work. 

Arabia  :  The  Cradle  of  Islam.  By  Rev.  S.  M.  Zwemer. 
8vo,  pp.  434.  New  York  :  Fleming  H.  Revell  Com- 
pany.   $2. 

In  the  case  of  Arabia,  as  in  many  other  instances,  we 
are  indebted  to  a  missionary  for  one  of  the  first  compleie  ac- 
counts of  the  country  in  English.  Mr.  Zwemer  has  written 
this  book  especially  to  call  attention  to  the  need  of  mission- 
ary work  for  the  Arabs.  He  collected  his  materials  during 
nine  years  of  residence  in  Arabia.  Dr.  James  S.  Dennis,  in 
an  introductory  note,  commends  the  spirit  in  which  the  au- 
thor has  written  of  Mohammedanism.  The  book  is  frank  in 
its  expressions  of  gratification  on  the  British  advance  in  the 
peninsula. 

Russia  Against  India  :  The  Struggle  for  Asia.  By  Ar- 
chibald R.  Colquhoun.  r2mo,  pp.  246.  New  York  : 
Harper  &  Brothers.    $1.50. 

This  contribution  of  Mr.  Colquhoun  to  the  discussion  of 
the  Eastern  question  is  primarily  designed  for  English  read- 
ers; but  since,  in  the  author's  view,  British  interests  in  In- 
dia are  closely  Iwund  up  with  the  interests  of  the  whole 
Anglo-Saxon  race,  the  topics  that  he  treats  will  be  not  with- 
out interest  to  American  readers.  At  any  rate,  the  book  will 
be  helpful  in  clearing  away  the  mistiness  of  the  whole  East- 
ern situation.  The  author  has  endeavored  to  sketch  affairs 
in  Central  Asia  from  actuality  rather  than  from  official 
accounts.  Oddly  enouj;h,  the  writer  first  named  in  the  list 
of  those  to  whom  Mr.  Colquhoun  acknowledges  Indebtedness 
is  an  American— Mr.  Eugene  Schuyler,  whose  writings  on 
Russia  many  years  ago  first  drew  the  attention  of  the 
English-speaking  world  to  tlie  Czar's  great  modern  t^o- 
mlnion. 

TRAVEL  AND  DESCRIPTION. 

The  Colombian  and  Venezuelan  Republics.  By  William 
L.  Scruggs.  12mo,  pp.  350.  Boston  :  Little,  Brown 
&  Co.    $2.50. 

This  work  derives  its  chief  value  from  the  author^s  inti- 
mate personal  acquaintance  with  the  countries  and  peoples 
described.  This  acquaintance,  maintained  during  a  period 
of  twenty-seven  years,  while  it  had  its  basis  in  the  official 
positions  held  by  Mr.  Scruggs,  has  resulted  in  a  knowledge 
of  the  republics  to  which  ho  was  accredited  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  tlie  United  States  far  more  extensive  and  pro- 
found than  that  usually  acquired  by  diplomats  in  a  purely 
official  capacity.  He  has  made  a  special  study  of  the  natu- 
ral resources  and  climatic  conditions  of  Colombia  and 
Venezuela.  The  descriptive  chapters  of  the  book  will  be 
found  particularly  useful ;  but  the  author  has  wisely  deemed 
an  understanding  of  the  political  and  social  conditions  es- 


sential, and  has  therefore  treated  with  considerable  fullness 
such  topics  as  •*  Panama  Canal  Projects,"  **  The  Ilace  Prob- 
lem in  America,"  "Democracy  in  South  America."  "Span- 
ish-American Revolutions,"  "The  Monroe  Doctrine,"  and 
"  The  Anglo-Venezuelan  Boundary  Dispute." 

South  America  :  Social,  Industrial,  and  Political.  By 
Frank  G.  Carpenter.  8vo,  pp.  625.  Akron,  Ohio  : 
The  Saalfield  Publishing  Company.    $3. 

After  more  than  a  year  of  constant  travel  through 
South  American  countries,  Mr.  Carpenter  has  compiled  in 
this  volume  the  results  of  his  elaborate  studies  of  the  com- 
mercial and  social  life,  both  rural  and  urban,  in  the  coun- 
tries visited.  He  describes  the  chief  industries  of  the  peo- 
plef  and  the  economic  resources  and  possibilities,  and  inci- 
dentally points  out  the  chances  for  the  investment  of  Ameri- 
can capital  and  the  increase  of  American  trade.  The  book 
is  also  a  record  of  personal  adventures,  but  its  main  inter- 
est lies  in  the  wealth  of  practical  information  gathered  by 
the  author  in  the  lines  of  his  special  Investigations.  There 
are  numerous  half-tone  illustrations. 

The  Rockies  of  Canada.  By  Walter  Dwight  Wilcox. 
8vo,  pp.  809.  New  York :  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 
$3.50. 

So  far  as  "  book  knowledge  "  is  concerned,  Americans 
are  wofully  ignorant  of  Canadian  mountain  scenery.  Mr. 
Walter  Dwight  Wilcox,  F.R.GS.,  has  visited  all  the  points 
of  scenic  interest  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  of  Canada,  taking 
many  photographs  and  climbing  many  dizzy  heights.  The 
photogravure  and  half-tone  plates  made  from  the  author*s 
photographs  to  illustrate  the  present  volume  form  a  revela- 
tion of  Canadian  mountain  scenery.  A  separate  chapter  on 
mountaineering  describes  the  efforts  in  climbing  made  by 
American  travelers  with  Swiss  guides,  and  by  several  noted 
climbers  from  abroad.  There  are  also  special  chapters  on 
camp  life  and  hunting  and  fishing  which  will  interest 
American  sportsmen.  As  a  whole,  the  work  is  an  important 
contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  the  scenic  wonders  of  our 
own  continent. 

In  South  Africa  with  Buller.  By  George  Clark  Mus- 
grave.  8vo,  pp.  364.  Boston :  Little,  Brown  & 
Co.    $2. 

Captain  Musgrave,  whose  account  of  the  Cuban  War 
("Under  Three  Flags  in  Cuba")  has  won  much  praise, 
undertakes  in  the  present  volume  to  review  the  causes  of 
the  war  in  South  Africa.  In  the  case  of  Cuba,  Captain 
Musgrave's  sympathies  were  wholly  with  the  struggling 
patriots  as  against  Spain;  in  South  Africa,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  regards  the  Boers  as  the  real  aggressors,  and  the 
triumph  of  the  British  arms  as  the  only  hope  of  true  repub- 
licanism in  the  Transvaal.  He  hopes  through  this  book  to 
influence  American  public  opinion  in  favor  of  Great  Brit- 
ain's side.  Sympathetic  readers  of  the  Cuban  book  may 
find  some  difficulty,  on  taking  up  the  South-African  story. 
In  following  or  adopting  the  author's  shifted  point  of  view; 
but  as  a  record  of  the  early  military  operations  of  the  war 
in  Natal  the  volume  is  important. 

As  Seen  by  Me.  By  Lilian  Bell.  16mo,  pp.  306.  New 
York  :  Harper  &  Brothers.    $1.25. 

The  unique  title  adopted  for  this  little  book  Is  a  clew  to 
the  individuality  of  its  contents,  covering  two  years  of  travel, 
over  some  thirty  thousand  miles.  The  book  does  not  pretend 
to  present  people  and  things  as  they  are  seen  by  the  aver- 
age traveler ;  nor  even,  as  the  author  frankly  says,  **  as  they 
really  are."  The  sketches,  however,  are  so  readable  that 
most  people  will  be  willing  to  take  them  as  they  have  been 
written,  without  going  to  the  trouble  of  allowin'g  for  the 
author's  personal  equation. 

A  Journey  with  the  Sun  Around  the  World.  By  Rev. 
William  McMahon.  12mo,  pp.  676.  Cleveland : 
The  Catholic  Universe  Publishing  Company.    $1.75. 

A  well-known  Roman  Catholic  priest  of  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  the  Rev.  Father  McMahon,  has  written  a  readable 
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and  entertaining  account  of  a  recent  journey  around  the 
world.    The  book  is  fully  illustrated  from  photograplis. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Stephen  Deeatur.  By  Cyrus  Townsend  Brady.  (The 
Beacon  Biographies  of  Eminent  Americans.)  24mo, 
pp.  142.    Boston  :  Small,  Maynard  &  Co.    75  cents. 

The  story  of  Commodore  Decatur's  comparatively  brief 
but  glorious  career  in  the  American  navy  is  told  by  Mr. 
Cyrus  Townsend  Brady  in  the  series  of  "Beacon  Biog- 
raphies "  in  a  characteristically  frank  and  impressive  way. 
Mr.  Brady  regards  Decatur  as  the  most  conspicuous  figure 
in  the  naval  history  of  the  United  States  for  the  hundred 
years  between  Paul  Jones  and  Farragut,  not  even  excepting 
the  brilliant  Oliver  Hazard  Perry,  who  won  undying  fame 
in  the  battle  of  Lake  Erie.  The  brilliant  achievements  of 
our  modern  navy  in  1898  have  undoubtedly  revived  interest 
in  the  naval  exploits  of  the  fathers.  Perhaps  Mr.  Brady 
will  be  regarded  by  some  critics  as  slightly  extravagant  in 
his  estimate  of  Decatur's  achievements,  but  it  cannot  be  de- 
nied that  in  this  little  book  he  has  faithfully  carried  out  his 
purpose  of  showing  the  man  as  he  appeared  to  his  contem- 
poraries, and,  at  the  same  time,  exhibiting  in  some  measure 
the  national  habit,  life,  thought,  and  action  during  the  time 
in  which  he  lived. 

Stonewall  Jackson.  By  Carl  Hovey.  (The  Beacon  Bi- 
ographies.) 24mo,  pp.  181.  Boston :  Small,  May- 
nard &  Co.    75  cents. 

About  two  years  ago,  we  noticed  in  these  pages  an 
elaborate  biography  of  Gen.  Stonewall  Jackson,  by  Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel Henderson,  of  the  British  Army.  That  work 
contains  a  detailed  account  of  the  famous  Confederate  gen- 
eral's military  career.  Mr.  Carl  Hovey  has  written  for  the 
"  Beacon  "  scries  an  admirable  short  sketch  of  Jackson,  por- 
traying with  unusual  success  the  hero  of  the  Shenandoah  as 
he  appeared  in  action.  The  greater  part  of  the  book  is,  of 
course,  given  up  to  the  Civil  War,  in  the  first  two  years  of 
which  Jackson  accomplished  what  to  him  and  to  thousands 
of  followers  in  the  South  seemed  to  be  his  life-work.  Mr. 
Hovey  has  attempted  no  criticism  of  his  hero,  but  has  been 
content  to  let  the  plain  record  of  Jackson's  career  speak  for 
itself.  Perhaps  the  North  has  never  yet  understood  the  se- 
cret of  this  man's  leadership;  but,  from  a  study  of  his 
achievements  in  battle,  we  can  well  understand  why  the 
death  of  Stonewall  Jackson  brought  the  first  touch  of  real 
despair  to  those  who  up  to  that  time  had  believed  in  the  tri- 
umph of  the  Southern  cause. 

"An  American  Commoner."  The  Life  and  Times  of 
Richard  Parks  Bland.  Edited  by  William  Vincent 
Byars.  With  an  Introduction  by  William  Jennings 
Bryan.  8vo,  pp.  404.  Columbia,  Mo. :  E.  W.  Ste- 
phens.   $8.50. 

The  life  of  the  Hon.  Richard  Parks  Bland,  who  will  be 
remembered  as  one  of  the  leading  candidates  of  the  Silver 
wing  of  the  Democratic  party  prior  to  the  nominating  con- 
vention of  1896,  has  been  compiled  by  Mr.  William  Vincent 
Byars.  The  book  is  provided  with  an  introduction  by 
William  Jennings  Bryan,  and  contains  personal  reminis- 
cences by  Mrs.  Bland.  The  political  problems  and  policies 
of  the  past  twenty-five  years  are  nearly  all  touched  upon  in 
this  sketch  of  Mr.  Bland's  career.  Mr.  Bland's  record  In 
('ongress  on  the  silver  question,  long  antedating  that  of 
most  of  the  present-day  leaders  of  his  party,  makes  this 
volume  a  timely  one  in  the  present  campaign. 

Sam  Houston.  By  Sarah  Barnwell  Elliott.  (The  Bea- 
con Biographies.)  24mo,  pp.  149.  Boston  :  Small, 
Maynard  &  Co.    75  cents. 

The  story  of  General  Houston's  life,  touching  as  it  does 
on  the  questions  of  territorial  expansion,  of  silver,  and  of 
the  secession  of  the  Southern  States,  is  a  part  of  our  na- 
tional history.    The  picturesque   features  of   Houston^s 


career  have  for  two  generations  been  common  property 
throughout  Tennessee,  where  the  first  part  of  his  public  life 
was  passed,  and  Texas,  the  State  that  he  founded.  From 
the  abundance  of  materials  scattered  through  the  histories 
and  public  records  of  Tennessee,  Texas,  and  the  far  South- 
west, Miss  Sarah  Barnwell  Elliott  has  constructed  a  grraphic 
account  of  Houston's  achievements.  Houston  was  a  soldier  in 
three  wars—the  War  of  1812,  the  Texan  war  of  independence, 
and  the  Mexican  War,  and  lived  through  the  second  year  of 
the  Civil  War.  He  left  the  governorship  of  Texas  in  1861  be- 
cause of  his  refusal  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the 
Confederate  government.  He  had  been  a  member  of  the  na- 
tional House  of  Representatives  and  of  the  United  States 
Senate,  and  the  highest  honors  that  two  States  could  confer 
upon  him  had  been  his.  To  the  credit  of  General  Houston, 
it  is  remembered  that  he  left  the  public  service  In  1861  as 
poor  as  when  he  entered  It  as  a  young  soldier  in  1813. 

Recollections  of  a  Lifetime.  By  Greneral  Roeliff  Brin- 
kerhoff.  12mo,  pp.  448.  Cincinnati :  The  Robert 
Clarke  Company.    $2. 

General  Brinkerhoflf,  of  Ohio,  who  in  recent  years  has 
been  known  throughout  the  country  for  his  connection  with 
organized  charities,  has  had  a  long  and  interesting  public 
career,  the  most  active  years  of  which  covered  the  more  im- 
portant events  of  the  autislavery  period,  beginning  with  the 
repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise  in  1854  and  closing  with 
the  Civil  War  and  reconstruction.  During  that  period  Gen- 
eral Brinkorhoff  had  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  many 
leading  men,  and  had  himself  no  small  part  in  the  shaping 
of  events.  General  Brinkerhoflf  has  served  successfully  as 
educator,  lawyer,  editor,  soldier,  statesman,  and  philan- 
thropist. Among  his  friends  were  Salmon  P.  Chase,  James 
G.  Blaine,  President  Garfield,  and  President  Hayes.  It  is 
said  that  General  Brinkerhoff  has  visited  and  inspected 
probably  more  benevolent  and  correctional  institutions 
than  any  other  man  in  the  world ;  for  he  has  traveled  for 
that  purpose  in  every  State  in  the  Union  except  one«  and 
also  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  the  Republic  of  Mexico, 
and  all  the  countries  of  Western  Europe.  His  observations 
on  these  travels  form  in  this  volume  a  history  of  modern 
progress  in  dealing  with  the  dependent,  defective,  and 
criminal  classes. 

Napoleon  III.  at  the  Height  of  His  Power.  By  Imbert 
de  Saint-Amand.  Translated  by  Elizabeth  Gilbert 
Martin.  12mo,  pp.  805.  New  York  :  Charles  Scrib- 
ner's  Sons.    $1.50. 

M.  de  Saint-Amand's  numerous  writings  on  modem 
French  history,  which  have  been  translated  and  have  ob- 
tained wide  circulation  in  this  country,  are  now  generally 
accepted  as  authoritative  for  the  period  that  they  cover. 
The  latest  accession  to  the  list  is  a  volume  treating  of  Na- 
poleon III.  at  the  height  of  his  power.  This  book,  like  its 
predecessors,  deals  with  persons  and  events  in  the  bright, 
crisp,  and  distinctively  French  method  which  makes  the 
whole  series  so  much  more  attractive  than  any  English 
works  covering  the  same  ground.  In  1860  the  Emperor  oonld 
say  that  in  a  single  year  the  French  fiag  had  floated  at 
Rome,  at  Beyrout,  and  at  Peking.  He  foresaw  nothing  of 
the  ruin  that  was  to  come  ten  years  thence.  **As  everything 
had  succeeded  with  him  from  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  he 
believed  that  his  eagles  soared  above  the  lightning.** 

New  York  State's  Prominent  and  Progressive  Men. 
Compiled  by  Mitchell  C.  Harrison.  Two  vols.  4to, 
pp.  421-390.    New  York  :  The  New  York  Tribune. 

The  New  York  Tribune  has  compiled,  for  the  use  of 
newspaper  editors  and  others  requiring  the  data,  two  vol- 
umes, entitled  '*  New  York  Staters  Prominent  and  Progres- 
sive Men,**  including  numerous  biographical  sketches  pre- 
pared under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  Mitchell  C.  Harrlflon. 
Many  of  the  subjects  of  these  sketches  are  men  of  national 
reputation.  The  paper  and  typography  of  the  volumes  are 
of  the  best  quality.  We  understand  that  the  work  Is  sold 
only  by  subscription. 
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RBCBNT  FICTION. 

The  Crolden  Book  of  Venice  :  An  Historical  Romance  of 
the  16th  Century.  By  Mrs.  Lawrence  Tumbull. 
12mo,  pp.  899.  New  York :  The  Century  Company. 
$1.50. 

Mrs.  Tambull*8  **Oolden  Book  of  Venice**  will  appear 
this  month,  an  advance  copy  having  reached  ns  jost  before 
the  October  Rbvibw  of  Rbvixws  went  to  press.  It  is  an  his- 
torical novel  of  the  classic  type,— with  the  scene  laid  in  Venice 
in  the  latter  half  of  the  sixteenth  century,— and  the  story  is  in- 
terwonnd  with  the  fierce  struggle  between  Rome  and  Venice, 
Church  and  State,  which  brought  the  famous  Servite  Friar, 
Paolo  Sarpi,  to  the  zenith  of  his  fame.  Mrs.  TumbuU*s  pic- 
ture of  the  times  and  of  the  ever-beautiful  Venice  Is  one 
which  could  only  have  been  painted  by  one  who  has  con- 
sciously withdrawn  into  the  atmosphere  of  1666  and  of  Venice 
and  become  saturated  with  it.  Mrs.  Tumbull  has  in  fact 
made  a  rarely  conscientioas  and  thorough  study  of  the  place, 
the  peoples,  and  the  times  which  form  the  background  of  her 
imaginative  work.  The  story  itself  is  pure  fiction,  with  the 
exception  only  of  the  historic  events  which  it  accompanies, 
and  of  the  character  and  utterances  of  Fra  Paolo.  The 
romance  is  the  love  of  Marcantonio,  scion  of  the  aristocratic 
house  of  OiuRtiniani,  for  the  lovely  but  low-bom  Marina, 
whose  name  becomes  inscribed  on  the  ** Golden  Book"  of 
Venetian  nobility  by  a  special  decree  of  the  Senate— a  tri- 
umph won  by  the  lover^s  inspired  eloquence.  The  parlous 
times  which  follow  the  marriage  of  the  lovers,  when  their 
happiness  is  torn  between  the  loyalty  of  the  Giustiniani  for 
the  Venetian  state  and  the  pioas  devotion  of  the  Lady  Ma- 
rina to  her  church,  lead  up  to  the  catastrophe  when  the 
lovely  young  wife  and  mother  leaves  her  husband  and  child 
to  plead  the  Venetian  cause  at  Rome,  only  to  be  intercepted 
and  confined  by  the  state  which  she  would  fain  save  from  ex- 
communication. As  a  full  and  vivid  historical  picture,  and 
as  a  story  of  noble  (Characters,  with  noble  motives,  noble  joys, 
and  noble  griefs,  Mrs.  TumbuU's  volume  is  most  worthy  to 
be  read. 

The  Reign  of  Law.  By  James  Lane  Allen.  12mo,  pp. 
385.    New  York  :  The  Macmillan  Co.    $1.50. 

Mr.  Allen's  preceding  story,  **  The  Choir  Invisible,"  has 
given  the  reading  public  its  realization  of  this  author's  ex- 
traordinary truth  and  poetic  delicacy  in  his  interpretation 
of  nature,  and  this  reputation,  in  which  Mr.  Allen  is  not 
surpassed  by  any  story-teller  in  America,  probably,  does  not 
suffer  in  this  latest  tale  of  the  Kentucky  hemp-fields.  The 
opening  chapter, "  Hemp,"  is  a  very  beautiful  idyllic  study ; 
and  all  through  the  story  of  the  Kentucky  farmer  boy,  who 
is  the  hero  of  the  novel,  Mr.  Allen  uses  with  a  touch  here 
and  there  his  preeminent  talent  for  bringing  us  home  to  the 
pleasant  things,  animate  and  inanimate,  of  the  fields,  the 
sky,  and  the  waters.  The  story  is  concerned  with  the  spirit- 
ual experiences  of  a  Kentucky  boy  who  is  transferred  from 
the  devout  and  rather  narrow  religious  atmosphere  of  his 
country  home  to  a  college  where  he  is  brought  face  to  face 
with  the  fact,  shocking  to  him,  that  there  are  other  religions 
claiming^  with  some  show  of  reason,  a  recognition  equal  to 
his  own,  and  that  there  have  been  great  minds  in  the  world 
who  refused  obedience  to  any  religion  on  grounds  which 
quite  stagger  the  young  Kentuckian.  The  picture  is  a  not 
unnatural  one,  but  portrays  a  situation  found  in  many  a 
life  surrounded  with  analogous  conditions. 

A  Cumberland  Vendetta.  By  John  Fox,  Jr.  12iuo,  pp. 
181.    New  York  :  Harper  &  Brothers.    $1.25. 

Mr.  John  Fox,  Jr.,  the  young  Kentucky  writer,  has  al- 
ready become  known  in  the  field  of  fiction,  and  well  known, 
through  his  novels  '*  A  Mountain  Europa"  and  **TheKen- 
tuckians,"  as  well  as  his  short  stories  which  have  been  pub- 
lished in  book  form.  It  is  very  natural  that  with  such  a 
young  writer,  graduated  from  newspaper  work,  the  highly 
dramatic  qualities  of  the  Kentucky  feud  system  should  have 
appealed  strongly  as  the  background  of  a  work  of  fiction. 
*'  A  Cumberland  Vendetta  "  is  the  imaginative  etory  of  a 


Kentucky  family  feud,  written  after  a  eareful  preparation 
by  Mr.  Fox  in  his  explorations  and  study  of  the  lawless 
mountain  regions  of  the  Southwest.  Certainly  there  Is  feud 
and  fighting  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  most  exacting  In  this 
volume,  and  the  tragic  picture  it  gives  of  the  state  of  aooiety 
in  these  mountain  regions  has  a  social  value  aside  from  the 
very  dramatio  and  readable  story. 

The  Girl  at  the  Halfway  House :  A  Story  of  the  Plains. 
By  E.  Hough.  ISmo,  pp.  371.  New  York :  D.  Ap- 
pleton  &  Co.    $1.50. 

Mr.  Hough  is,  and  has  been  for  many  years,  the  Western 
correspondent  of  Fortst  and  Stream,  The  people  who  read 
Forest  and  Stream  have  learned  tf>  turn  to  Mr.  Hough*s 
weekly  letters,  whether  they  care  anything  about  the  Intrin- 
sic news  given  there  or  not,  because  the  news  of  Western 
shooting  and  fishing  interests  was  always  presented  by  that 
correspondent  with  such  unfailing  humor  and  vivacity. 
Two  years  ago,  Mr.  Hough  gained  a  larger  audience  through 
his  **  Story  of  the  Cowboy,"  in  which  he  combined  In  the 
most  fascinating  way  a  special  knowledge  of  the  country  of 
the  cowboy  and  the  life  he  led  with  a  large  grasp  of  the 
phase  of  our  national  life  which  the  cowboy  represented.  In 
this  novel,  Mr.  Hough^s  first  venture,  we  believe,  in  the  field 
of  fiction,  he  attempts  to  give  a  picture  of  the  great  move- 
ment of  this  nation  from  east  to  west.  His  story  is  divided 
into  "The  Day  of  War,"  "The  Day  of  the  Buffalo,"  "The 
Day  of  the  Cattle,"  and  "The  Day  of  the  Plow"— four  books 
expressing  the  respective  stages  of  Western  development. 
This  epic  conception  of  the  ];>erlod  through  which  his  love- 
story  runs  is  not  too  large  for  Mr.  Hough^s  pen.  He  has 
made  a  book  which,  quite  aside  from  the  pretty  romance.  Is 
very  well  worth  while  as  a  poetical  and  hlstorioal  account 
of  the  growth  of  these  United  States  to  manhood.  The  mag- 
nificence of  this  development,  the  inner  signlflcanoe  of  each 
phase  of  it,  Mr.  Hough  feels  deeply,  and  he  hfM  the  faculty 
of  making  his  readers  feel  with  him. 

The  Man  That  Corrupted  Hadleyburg.  By  Mark  Twain. 
12mo,  pp.  398.  New  York :  Harper  &  Brothers. 
$1.75. 

Mr.  Clemens*  latest  volxmie  is  made  up  of  short  stories, 
essays,  and  reminiscent  sketches  which  have  appeared  in 
various  magazines.  These  are  so  diverse  In  subject,  form, 
and  method  that  there  is  nothing  common  to  all  of  them 
except  the  distinctive  genius  of  Mark  Twain.  In  these 
stories  can  be  noted  the  tendency  which  Mr.  Clemens  began 
to  show  many  years  ago— to  add  a  serious  purpose  to  his  fun 
by  attacking  cant  and  snobbishness  In  abstract  or  ooncrste 
forms.  The  opening  story,  which  gives  its  name  to  the  vol- 
ume, has  a  most  curious  and  ingenious  conception  of  the 
successful  moral  overwhelming  of  a  town  which  had  won 
the  proud  adjective  of  incorruptible,  the  fall  being  so  com- 
plete and  disastrous  that  Mr.  Clemens  has  no  difficulty  in 
pointing  his  tacit  moral  that  there  is  no  more  dangerous 
preparation  for  a  community,  or  for  an  individual,  than  the 
complete  protection  from  temptation.  In  another  story  Mr. 
Clemens  gives  the  private  history  of  "The  Jxmiplng  Frog" 
story ;  there  are  four  or  five  chapters  on  Australia,  and  an 
especially  shrewd  and  entertaining  essay  "Concerxilng  the 
Jews,"  in  which  the  author  attempts  to  explain  once  and  for 
all  the  prejudice  against  the  Hebrew  race,  and  a  half-doaen 
more  sketches. 

The  Booming  of  Acre  Hill,  and  Other  Reminiscenoes  of 
Urban  and  Saburban  Life.  By  John  Kendriok 
Bangs.  lOmo,  pp.  266.  New  York:  Harper  & 
Brothers.    $1.25. 

Mr.  Bangs  is  now  the  editor  of  Harper**  ITeeMy,  and  he 
has  been  more  or  less  of  a  politician  in  his  chosen  town  of 
Tonkers,  N.  T.,  not  to  speak  of  several  other  occupations 
which  he  has  found ;  but  he  Is,  first  of  all,  a  writer  of  hu- 
morous short  stories.  The  present  volume  contains  a  doaen 
of  his  last  stories  and  comical  sketches  which  have  appeared 
before  in  various  periodicals.  It  Is  Illustrated  with  ohann- 
ing  drawings  by  Charles  DAia  Olbson. 
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Monsieur  Beaucaire.  By  Booth  Tarkingtoo.  12mo,  pp. 
138.    New  York  :  McClure,  Phillips  &  Co.    $1.25. 

Mr.  Booth  Tarkington  is  a  young  writer  who  became 
well  known  last  year  through  the  success  of  his  novel,  "The 
Gentleman  from  Indiana."  This  slighter  story  at  present 
under  notice  is  a  light  tale  of  intrigue  at  the  English  court, 
and  quite  sustains  the  reputation  for  cleverness  won  by  this 
new  writer  in  his  first  and  more  pretentious  story. 

The  Passing  of  Thomas,  and  Other  Stories.  By  Thomas 
A.  Janvier.  12mo,  pp.  181.  New  York  :  Harper  & 
Brothers.    $1.25. 

Mr.  Janvier  has  collected  in  this  volume  five  stories 
which  have  appeared  in  various  periodicals.  Three  of  them 
have  their  scenes  laid  in  France,  and  reap  the  advantage  of 
Mr.  Janvier's  unsurpassed  talent  for  expressing  the  subtle- 
ties and  whimsicalities  of  the  French  character.  The  book 
is  illustrated  by  Mr.  C.  D.  Gibson,  whose  well-known  types 
have  a  quaint  look,  tricked  out  as  they  are  in  French  dress. 

The  Bewitched  Fiddle,  and  Other  Irish  Tales.  By  Seu- 
mas  MacManus.  16mo,  pp.  240.  New  York :  Double- 
day  &  McClure  Company.    75  cents. 

Mr.  MacManus'  short  stories  of  Irish  peasant  life  have 
been  gathered  from  magazines  into  this  readable  little 
volume,  which  is  redolent  from  cover  to  cover  of  the  quaint 
Celtic  humor  which  this  author  has  learned  to  exploit  so 
well.  The  opening  story,  which  gives  its  title  to  the  volume, 
tells  of  a  converted  fiddler  whose  instrument  becomes  be- 
witched into  playing  only  the  ribald  tunes  that  were  for- 
merly its  music,  instead  of  the  Gospel  hymns  that  it  should 
have  given  in  church,  with  the  consequence  of  leading  the 
entire  congregation  into  a  most  scandalous  dance  among  the 
tombstones.  Mr.  MacManus'  study  of  Irish  life  has  been 
made  in  his  native  Donegal,  where,  he  tells  us  in  his  apology, 
the  Celtic  spirit  dallies  in  frivolity  as  if  there  were  no  such 
thing  as  the  stern  tasks  of  civilization  or  the  presence  of 
dark  days. 

Whilomville  Stories.  By  Stephen  Crane.  12mo,  pp. 
199.    New  York  :  Harper  &  Brotbera.    $1.50. 

It  is  generally  very  difllcult  to  please  many  people,  or  at 
least  the  majority  of  people,  with  any  one  treatment  of  boy 
life  in  fiction ;  but  certainly  these  si  ories  of  the  late  Stephen 
Crane,  dealing  with  the  childish  adventures  of  Jimmie  Tres- 
cott  and  his  friends,  will  be  apt  to  command  respect  for 
their  evidence  of  keen  observation,  even  where  they  are 
somewhat  frowned  on  for  their  disdain  of  Sunday-schools 
and  like  Institutions.  There  is  a  deal  of  humor  in  many  of 
the  situations,  and  the  boys  are  always  boys— something 
which  can  rarely  be  said  of  fiction  children.  But  whatever 
be  the  opinion  of  Mr.  ('rane's  views  of  boy  life,  there  will  be 
but  one  of  Mr.  Peter  Newell's  illustrations,  which  are  really 
inimitable. 

In  Circling  Camps  :  A  Romance  of  the  Civil  War.  By 
Joseph  A.  Altsheler.  12mo,  pp.  419.  New  York  : 
D.  Appleton  &  Co.    $1.50. 

Mr.  Altsheler,  like  John  Fox,  Jr.,  is  a  Kentuckian,  and 
like  him,  too,  is  a  newspaper  man.  Mr.  Altsheler  began 
writing  fiction  while  on  the  Louisville  Omrier'Journah  be- 
cause his  paper  needed  a  story,  and  a  suitable  one  could  not 
be  found.  Since  the  first  effort,  several  tales  with  a  setting 
of  American  history  have  appeared.  This  last  volume  tells 
of  the  love  of  a  Kentucky  Unionist  for  the  niece  of  a  ras- 
cally army  contractor,  and  it  is  largely  occupied,  too,  in  giv- 
ing a  picture  of  the  battles  of  Gettysburg  and  Shiloh. 

Eben  Holden  :  A  Tale  of  the  North  Country.  By  Ir- 
ving Bacheller.  12mo,  pp.  432.  Boston :  Lothrop 
Publishing  Company.    $1.50. 

Mr.  Bacheller  has  selected  the  movement  of  hardy  Ver- 
mont folks  to  the  West  a  half-century  ago  to  furnish  the 
motive  of  his  story.  The  hero,  an  orphan  child,  goes  on  a 
trek  from  Vermont  to  the  Adirondacks.    The  boy  comes 


from  the  hardy  wood-chopping,  charcoal-burning  life  of  an 
Adirondack  farm  to  New  York  City  and  seeks  work  on  the 
Tribune^  giving  Mr.  Bacheller  an  opportunity  to  draw  a 
striking  portrait  of  Horace  Greeley,  and  to  give  a  very 
amusing  account  of  the  journalism  of  that  day. 

The  Cardinal's  Snuffbox.  By  Henry  Harland.  12mo, 
pp.  319.    New  York  :  John  Lane.    $1.50. 

Mr.  Harland's  new  story  is  very  pleasant  reading.  The 
scene  is  laid  in  Italy,  and  a  duchess,  a  cardinal,  a  castle,  and 
a  beautiful  Italian  garden  keep  us  in  the  best  sort  of  com- 
pany. Mr.  Harland  has  a  rare  and  dainty  style,  slipping  in 
a  quaint  and  witty  saying  every  page  or  so,  and  with  a 
graceful  love-story,  beginning  naturally  and  ending  prop- 
erly, one  has  a  good  book  to  while  away  a  leisure  hour. 

The  Secret  of  the  Crater  (A  Mountain  Moloch).  By 
Duffield  Osborne.  16mo,  pp.  312.  New  York :  G. 
P.  Putnam's  Sons.    $1. 

Mr.  Dufiield  Osborne  has  given  free  rein  to  his  imagina- 
tion in  his  last  book.  He  creates  an  imaginary  island  in  the 
South  Pacific,  with  a  beautiful  princess  and  a  young  lieu- 
tenant of  the  United  States  navy  as  the  chief  characters  of 
the  story.  All  sorts  of  mysteries  and  dangers  serve  to  keep 
the  interest  tense  from  chapter  to  chapter,  and  there  is 
savage  fighting  enough  to  suit  the  most  adventurous-minded. 

Hilda  Wade  :  A  Woman  with  Tenacity  of  Purpose.  By 
Grant  Allen.'  12nio,  pp.  383.  New  York:  G.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons.    $1.50. 

This  story  was  the  last  work  of  the  late  Mr.  Grant  Allen. 
Indeed,  the  final  chapter  had  only  been  roughly  sketched  by 
Mr.  Allen,  and  was  put  in  shape  for  publication  by  his  friend. 
Dr.  Conan  Doyle.  The  scene  is  in  London,  with  the  central 
figure  Hilda  Wade,  '*  a  woman  with  a  tenacity  of  purpoee,*^ 
as  Mr.  Allen  describes  her.  Hilda's  father  was  accused  of 
having  poisoned  an  English  admiral  in  order  to  inherit  his 
estate,  and  the  daughter  enters  a  hospital  in  Londoii  and 
devotes  her  life  to  discovering  the  true  poisoner. 

The  Fox-Woman.  By  John  Luther  Long.  12ino,  pp. 
808.  Philadelphia :  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company.  $1.26. 

The  *'  Fox- Woman,"  like  Mr.  Long's  **  Miss  Cherry  Blos- 
som," has  its  scene  laid  in  Japan ;  but  the  vampire  of  this 
legend  is  an  American  woman  who  does  her  best  to  steal  the 
affections  of  a  Japanese  artist  who  has  a  wife  already.  How 
the  Japanese  wife  won  the  day  by  her  gentleness,  her  loving- 
ness,  and  the  home  that  these  qualities  made,  makes  up  the 
story.  Mr.  Long  certainly  has  a  rare  gift  of  piotorii^  the 
gentle,  dainty,  and  generally  incomprehensible  women  of 
Japan. 

As  the  Light  Led.  By  James  Newton  Baskett.  lOmo, 
pp.393.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company.  $1.50. 
Mr.  Baskett  belongs  to  the  school  of  American  writers 
who  are  showing  in  tlieir  works  of  fiction  tlie  strong  impress 
of  the  community  in  which  they  live.  Mr.  Baskett  is  a  Mis- 
sourian,  and  the  scene  of  this  story  is  laid  in  Northeastern 
Missouri.  The  time  is  in  the  late  sixties,  when  the  political 
issues  of  that  part  of  the  world  were  deeply  stirred  by  the 
disputes  of  the  Immersiouists  and  the  Paedo  Baptists,  ^e 
volume  gives  a  very  excellent  picture  of  the  manners  and 
customs  of  the  Mississippi  Valley.  Mr.  Baskett  is  an  ear- 
nest writer  who  aims  to  do  whatever  he  does  with  all  his 
heart,  and  his  purpose  to  depict  In  a  story  the  life  of  his 
country  is  aided  greatly  by  his  most  intimate  knowledge  of 
every  rural  feature  and  the  local  raciness  of  his  style. 

F6o.  By  Max  Pemberton.  12mo,  pp.  299.  New  York  : 
Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.    n.50. 

Mr.  Max  Pemberton  has  become  a  very  popular  author 
of  stories  which  do  not  busy  themselves  with  any  very  stem 
or  gloomy  problems.  F^o  is  the  tale  of  the  infatuation  of  a 
man  of  noble  rank  for  a  young  opera  singer,  told  with  wit 
and  discrimination.  The  scenes  are  laid  in  Vienna,  London, 
and  Paris. 
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The  Cambric  Mask.  By  Robert  W.  Chambers.  12mo, 
pp.  325.  New  York  :  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Com- 
pany.   $1.50. 

Mr.  Chambers  became  known  to  his  readers  very  pleas- 
antly in  his  stories  of  the  Maine  woods,  as  possessing  re- 
markably keen  and  loving  appreciation  for  nature,  and 
there  is  much  evidence  of  this  faculty  in  the  love-story  told 
In  the  present  volume,  to  which  presidents  of  distilling 
companies,  railway  promoters,  and  railroads  give  so  dis- 
tinctly  a  Yankee  cast. 

The  Slave.  By  Robert  Hichens.  12mo,  pp.  463.  New 
York  :  H.  S.  Stone  &  Co.    $1.50. 

Mr.  Hichens  has  utilized  a  most  remarkable  motive  in 
this  story.  He  makes  the  woman  who  is  the  central  figure 
absolutely  cold  to  human  interests,  and  portrays  in  her  a 
grand  passion  for  jewels,  not  as  ornaments  or  for  their 
pecuniary  value,  but  simply  for  themselves.  Her  broken- 
down  husband  makes  the  heroine  his  slave  through  this 
curious  passion  by  dazzling  her  with  the  most  wonderful 
emerald  in  the  world.  The  characters  of  the  novel  are  the 
exaggerated  figures  of  London  society  people. 

A  Master  of  Craft.  By  W.  W.  Jacobs.  12mo,  pp.  339. 
New  York  :  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company.    $1.50. 

Mr.  W.  W.  Jacobs  has  become  peculiarly  the  proprietor 
of  the  coastwise  skipper  in  fiction.  His  volumes  of  short 
stories,  "Many  Cargoes"  and  "More  Cargoes,"  were  in 
their  way  inimitable.  He  can  get  more  fun  out  of  one  of 
these  simple  yet  shrewd  half-salts  of  England  than  one 
could  have  supposed  would  be  obtainable.  Even  in  the  short 
stories,  Mr.  Jacobs  scarcely  pretended  to  pay  any  deference  to 
the  laws  of  probability ;  and  his  skippers,  and  tho  wives  and 
would-be  wives  who  pester  them,  were  so  funny  tliat  no  one 
cared  whether  the  thing  were  probable  or  not.  The  present 
volume  is  a  more  pretentious  effort,  and  while  the  same 
tang  of  salt  air,  and  the  game  pleasant  odor  of  oilers,  are 
present,  the  defiance  of  the  laws  of  probability,  if  not  of  pos- 
sibility, has  a  rather  more  qualifying  effect  in  a  novel  than 
in  a  short  story. 

Their  Shadows  Before  :  A  Story  of  the  Southampton 
Insurrection.  By  Pauline  Carrington  Bouv6.  12mo, 
pp.  202.     Boston  :  Small,  Maynard  &  Co.    $1.25. 

Mrs.  Bouv6  gives  in  her  very  readable  story  an  excellent 
picture  of  aristocratic  Virginia  life  in  1830.  The  child  who 
tells  the  story  is  a  bright,  daring  and  lovable  girl,  living  in 
the  ancestral  home  of  the  Winstons,  surrounded  by  the  usual 
army  of  negro  slaves.  The  advent  of  a  Northern  tutor  for 
this  original  spirit  and  the  sudden  catastrophe  of  a  negro 
uprising  make  the  dramatic  d6nouements  of  the  tale.  The 
negro-character  delineation  is  especially  true  and  vivid  ;  in- 
deed, we  have  rarely  seen  such  a  veridical  presentation  of 
the  curious  relations  generally  found  between  white  child 
and  black  slaves  as  Mrs.  Bouv6  gives. 

The  Master-Christian.  By  Marie  Corelli.  Tiuio,  pp. 
604.     New  York  :  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.    ?;1.50. 

Miss  Corelli's  latest  novel  is  the  longest  and  most  elabo- 
rate romance  she  has  yet  produced,  and  she  will  probably 
become  best  known  by  this  effort.  She  has  never  been  want- 
ing in  vigor  and  daring,  and  these  qualities  are  exerted  to 
her  utmost,  in  "Tlie  Master-Christian,"  to  protest  against 
orthodoxy— not  ortliodoxy  in  the  abstract,  but  orthodoxy  as 
we  find  it  in  the  world  before  us.  All  of  Miss  Corelli's  repre- 
hensible characters  are  distinctly  conformists,  and  all  of 
her  noble  characters  are  distinctly  heterodox. 

The  Unknown.  By  Camille  Flammarion.  12mo,  pp. 
488.     New  York  :  Harper  &  Brothers.    $2. 

The  eminent  French  astronomer  says  in  his  introduction 
that  this  work  "  is  an  attempt  to  analyze  scientifically  sub- 
jects commonly  held  to  have  no  connection  with  science, 
which  are  even  counted  uncertain,  fabulous,  and  more  or 
less  imaginary."  M.  Flammarion  does  not  contend  that  this 
investigation  of  ghostly  happenings  is  rational,  logical,  or 


productive  of  results— at  least,  he  does  not  propose  to  prove 
any  such  excuses  for  his  volume;  but  he  does  know  that 
the  subject  is  interesting,  and  helps  us  to  know  some- 
thing of  the  nature  of  the  human  soul.  He  has  chapters  on 
•'  Credulity  "  and  *'  Incredulity,"  on  ''  Telepathic  Communi- 
cations," "  Hallucinations,"  *'  The  Psychic  Action  of  One 
Mind  upon  Another,"  and  a  deal  upon  the  subject  of  dreams. 
The  author's  large  collection  of  psychic  phenomena  proves 
to  his  satisfaction  *'  that  we  live  in  the  midst  of  an  invinci- 
ble world,  in  which  forces  are  at  work  of  which  we  know 
very  little,"  and  he  thinks  it  high  time  that  there  should  be 
some  fundamental  basis  for  a  scientific  study  of  the  un- 
known principles  underlying  such  matters  as  he  has  de- 
scribed in  this  volume. 

Fruitfulness.     By   :6mile   Zola.    8vo,    pp.    487.     New 
York  :  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.    $2. 

M.  Zola's  last  work  has  been  judged  by  various  critics 
as  a  very  hideous  or  as  a  very  noble  production.  It  is  the 
first  of  a  series  of  four  works  in  which  M.  Zola  proposes  to 
embody  what  he  considers  to  be  the  four  cardinal  principles 
of  human  life.  The  second  volume  will  be  called  *' Work," 
the  third  "  Truth,"  the  last  "  Justice."  In  **  Fruitfulness!" 
M.  Zola  argues  with  all  the  force  of  his  genius  that  the  cry- 
ing need  of  France  is  larger  families.  **The  greatest  pos- 
sible sum  of  life,  in  order  that  the  greatest  possible  happi- 
ness might  result ;  that  was  the  act  of  faith  in  life,  the  act 
of  hope  in  the  justice  and  goodness  of  life's  work."  This 
gives,  in  short,  the  author's  philosophic  belief  which  in- 
spired this  volume.  The  story  is  characterized  by  Zola's 
usual  frankness  in  dealing  with  themes  that  Anglo-Saxons 
are  not  accustomed  to  dilate  upon  except  in  medical  works. 
The  translator  has  cut  out  portions  which  would  most  offend 
American  ears,  but  even  in  its  present  expurgated  form  the 
volume  cannot  be  said  to  be  virginibus  piieiisque. 

RELIGION  AND  ETHICS. 

The  Life  that  Really  Is.  By  Lyman  Abbott.  12mo,  pp 
320.  New  York  :  Wilbur  B.  Ketcham.  $1.50. 
This  volume,  entitled  *'The  Life  that  Really  Is,"  con- 
tains  many  of  the  sermons  preached  by  Dr.  Abbott  during  his 
last  year  as  pastor  of  Plymouth  Church,  Brooklyn.  These 
sermons,  originally  delivered  extemporaneously,  have  been 
preserved  essentially  in  their  original  form.  The  well-known 
qualities  of  Dr.  Abbott's  style  in  pulpit  discourse  are  here 
displayed  at  their  best,  and  will  be  appreciated  by  every 
reader. 

Introduction  to  Ethics.    By  Frank  Thilly.    12mo,  pp. 

346.    New  York  :  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.    $1.25. 

Professor  Thilly,  a  pupil  and  follower  of  Friedrich 
Paulsen,  has  reviewed  in  this  volume  the  general  principles 
underlying  ethies.  This  author  devotes  much  space  to  the 
history  and  criticism  of  the  various  historical  schools  of 
ethics,  beginning  with  Socrates.  The  concluding  chapters 
deal  with  "  The  Highest  Good,"  "  Optimism  vs.  Pessimism," 
and  "  Character  and  Freedom,"  giving  brief  summaries  of 
the  best  modern  opinion  on  these  topics. 

The  Making  of  Character  :  Some  Educational  Aspects 
of   Etliics.    By  John  Mac   Cunn.    12mo,   pp.  226. 
New  York  :  The  Macmillan  Company.    $1.25. 
Professor  Mac  Cunn  treats  the  subject  of  character 
under  four  main  heads :  **  Congenital  Endowment :  Its  Na- 
ture and   Treatment;"  "Educative  Influences;"  *' Sound 
Judgment,"  and  **  Self-Development  and  Self-Control."  His 
subject  is  developed  in  a  logical  and  systematic  manner,  and 
the  whole  presentation  is  calculated  to  interest  as  well  as 
instruct  the  reader. 

Would  Christ  Belong  to  a  Labor  Union?  or,  Henry 
Fielding^s  Dream.  By  Cortland  Myers,  D.  D.  12mo, 
pp.  216.    New  York  :  Street  &  Smith.    50  cents. 

Problem  in  Ethics ;  or,  Grounds  for  a  Code  of  Rules  for 
Moral  Conduct.  By  John  Steinfort  Kedney.  12mo, 
pp.  252.    New  York  :  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.    $1.50.  ' 
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THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  WORLD. 


The  Election  ^^  ^^^^'  ^^'  McKinley' received  271 
of  1896-a  electoral  votes,  and  Mr.  Bryan  re- 
Comparison.  reived  176.  The  strength  of  the 
Bryan  ticket  came  from  two  distinct  sources. 
First,  from  a  group  of  Western  States  in  which 
the  greater  part  of  the  population,  regardless  of 
previous  political  affiliations,  was  carried  away 
by  the  free- silver  doctrine.  The  other  and  prin- 
cipal element  of  Mr.  Bryan's  strength  in  1896 
was  the  vote  of  the  Southern  States,  where  for 
many  years  party  divisions,  such  as  exist  in  the 
North,  have  not  been  known,  and  where  the 
Democratic  ticket  prevails  irrespective  of  issues 
or  candidates.  It  is  well. worth  while  to  com- 
pare the  conditions  of  the  campaign  of  1896  with 
those  of  the  campaign  of  1900,  in  order  to  see 
what  significance  is  really  to  be  attached  to  the 
results  of  the  voting  this  year.  Although  the 
silver  movement  was  not  indigenous  to  the 
South,  the  doctrine  had  been  propagated  with 
success  ;  so  that  four  years  ago,  the  States  which 
contributed  most  of  the  Democratic  electoral 
votes  were  willing  enough  to  let  the  Democratic 
party  stand  for  the  scheme  of  opening  the  mints 
to  the  free  coinage  of  silver.  The  silver  move- 
ment was  so  aggressive  that  it  forced  the  fighting, 
identified  itself  absolutely  with  the  Democratic 
party,  and  compelled  the  Republican  party  to 
identify  itself  with  the  gold  standard.  If  Mr. 
Bryan  had  been  elected,  it  would  have  been  with 
the  unmistakable  mandate  from  those  who  voted 
for  him  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  place  the  busi- 
ness of  the  country  upon  a  silver  basis.  Of  the 
votes  cast  in  that  year,  McKinley  electors  received 
a  little  more  tlian  7,100,000,  and  Bryan  electors 
a  little  more  than  6,500,000  votes. 

The  Ebbing    Organization  began  at  once  after  Mr. 
r  ^f  V'f       Bryan's  defeat,    with    the    plan    and 

Ftee-Siluer  ^  '     .         .         ,  .    ^.      ,  ,,^^ 

Tide.  purpose  of  renommating  him  in  1900, 
and  of  maintaining  the  fusion  of  the  Populists 
and  Silver  Republicans  with  the  Democrats. 
Tiiis  work  was  so  well  managed  that  it  resulted 
in  Mr.  Bryan's  renomination  this  year  on  a  sil- 


ver platform,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  people 
of  the  country  were  not  thinking  or  talking  about 
free  silver,  and  were  much  more  interested  in 
questions  growing  out  of  new  conditions.  The 
free-silver  movement  was  born  of  a  period  of 
hard  times  wliich  the  West  and  South  were  feel- 
ing with  special  severity.  In  such  times  the 
arguments  for  cheap  money  are  always  tempting 
to  individuals  or  communities  that  are  on  the 
verge  of  bankruptcy.  This  year's  campaign  has 
come  after  several  years  of  great  prosperity,  as 
compared  witJi  the  years  preceding  the  campaign 
of  1896.  When  communities  have  been  highly 
prosperous  for  a  long  enough  time  to  reestablish 
the  equilibrium  as  respects  other  communities, 
they  have  no  longer  any  particular  temptation, 
either  intellectual  or  moral,  to  desire  cheap  money. 
It  happens  that  such  a  balance  has  been  restored 
between  the  different  parts  of  this  country  ;  and 
so  the  money  question  has  lost  its  sectional  as- 
pect. The  free -silver  clause  went  into  the  Kan- 
sas City  platform  not  so  much  because  it  repre- 
sented present  convictions  as  because  it  seemed 
so  extremely  embarrassing  to  drop  an  issue  that 
had  only  lately  been  declared  by  the  Democrats 
to  be  of  vastly  greater  importance  than  all  others. 

That  is,  if  we  had  not  had  a  silver 
theVouth.  C[uestion  four  years  ago,  we  should  cer- 
tainly not  have  had  a  silver  question 
this  year.  Political  leaders  and  political  parties 
have  an  idea  of  the  need  of  consistency  that  is  quite 
mistaken,  and  that  often  stands  very  much  in 
the  way  of  their  success.  One  of  the  curiosities 
of  what  is,  by  all  odds,  the  most  curious  politi- 
cal situation  that  ever  existed  in  the  United 
States  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  only 
profoundly  important  thing  for  which  Mr.  Bryan 
stands  is  the  immediate  and  unlimited  free  coin- 
age of  silver  at  the  ratio  of  16  to  1  ;  and  every- 
body knows  that,  if  he  is  elected,  he  will  do  his 
best  to  bring  about  this  result.  Yet  there  has 
been  no  evidence  in  the  campaign  of  any  enthu- 
siasm whatever  in  favnr  '^^  ^roo  /»^»»»  T«' 
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compared  with  the  immense  difference  between 
the  Uepublican  and  Dt'inocratic  platforms  on  lh<.> 
money  question,  and  tlie  vital  hearingB  of  that 
subject,  the  difference  ln'tween  the  Uryan  Philip- 
pine policy  and  the  McKinley  riiilippine  policy 
amounts  to  nothing  more  than  splitting  hairs 
over  trifles.  The  group  of  Southern  States  tliat 
always  goes  Democratic  will,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
vote  for  Mr.  Bryan  this  year  ;  but  it  ought  to  be 
remembered  by  all  who  wish  to  understand  the 
political  situation  that  these  same  States. would 
all  vote  for  Mr.  Bryan  liy  practically  the  same 
majorities — perhaps  even  by  larger  ones — if  he 
had  changed  his  money  views  altogether,  and  had 
become  an  advocate  of  the  single  gold  standard. 
There  is,  indeed,  reason  to  tbink  that  Mi*,  liryan 
would  be  stronger  in  the  South  on  a  gold  ticket 
than  on  a  silver  ticket.  The  free-silver  doctrine 
had  never  sunk  very  deeply  into  Southern  con- 
victions— ovitside,  perhaps,  of  Missouri  ;  and  the 
South  in  general  wants  stable  business  condi- 
tions, an<)  has  no  objection  at  all  to  doing  busi- 
ness on  the  monetary  basis  that  the  rest  of  the 
world  finds,  upon  the  wliole,  to  be  workable  and 
convenient.  It  will  take  some  Democratic  poli- 
ticians a  little  time  to  readjust  themselves  ;  but 
the  business  sentiment  of  the  South  is  no  longer 
concerned  on  behalf  of  the  Dryan  monetary  doc- 
trines, and  the  politicians  will  soon  accept  the 
business  view. 

Apart  from  those  States  in  the  South 
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cratic  for  tradi- 
tional reasons,  no  States  eX' 
cept  Nebraska  and  Kansas, 
and  a  few  in  the  Far  West, 
gave  their  electoral  votes  foiir 
years  ago  for  Bryan  and  free 
silver.  Bryan  carried  Ne- 
braska by  a  phirality  of  13,- 
576  out  of  an  aggregate  vote 
of  about  ■220,000,  A  change 
of  less  than  7,000  votes 
■would  have  given  the  State 
to  McKinley.  This  year,  it 
the  money  question  alone 
were  under  consideration, 
Nebraska  would  pi-obaijly 
go  against  free  silver  by  a 
consideralile ,  majority.  The 
Republicans  have  bi^en  mak- 
ing 8iM!cial  efforts  to  regain 
the  State,  with  growing 
Iiopes  of  success  as  the  cam- 
paign has  pmgressed.  Kven 
Kansas,  with  its  inclination 
toward  Vopulism  and  politi- 


cal extremes,  gave  Bryan  in  189G  a  plurality 
of  only  12,'2Gd  out  of  a  total  vote  of  more  than 
330,000.  Kansas  has  since  ha<l  several  large 
crops  with  good  prices,  and  no  longer  craves 
n'lii'f  of  the  kind  that  free  silver  has  been  sup- 
posed to  afford  indebted  and  depi'essed  commu- 
nities. Tile  Kepubhcans  last  month  were  quite 
confidently  expecting  to  cany  Kansas  for  McKin- 
ley and  Roosevelt  by  a  good  majority.  Four 
years  ago.  North  Dakota  gave  McKinley  a  plural- 
ity of  5,649  out  of  a  total  vote  of  about  47,000  ; 
and  South  Dakota,  although  its  vote  wont  to  Mr. 
Bryan,  was  almost  lied,  he  receiving  41,225  and 
iiie  opponent  41,042. 

In  Coioforf*  Colorado,  at  one  time  a  safely  Repub- 
jSosnJa'n  ''c*"  State,  went  almost  en  masse 
statu,  for  Bryan  four  years  ago.  The  most 
important  industry  of  Colorado  had  been  the  pro- 
duction of  silver,  and  the  State  expected  to 
profit  grealiy  by  the  triumph  of  free  coinage. 
There  were  cast  161,153  votes  for  Bryan  and 
only  20, '271  for  McKinley.  Nowhei-e  else  was 
the  silver  question  taken  so  much  to  heart  as  in 
Colorado  ;  and  nothing,  therefore,  could  be  a 
letter  indication  of  the  change  in  the  sentiment 
of  the  country  on  that  question  than  the  fact 
that  Coloi^ado  last  month  was  regai-ded  by  the 
Republicans  as  l>Rlonging  at  least  in  the  doubtful 
column.  Earlier  in  the  camjiaign  it  was  sup- 
posed to  be,  as  a  matter  of  course,  for  Bryan  ;  but 
the  residt  promises  to  be  comparatively  close. 


'e  forget  whnt  a  Pn-KldentEnl  onnipntgn  rcnUi'  Is  like. 
From  the  F.vrnUia Xeiri'  (Delroit). 
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Utah,  also  a  greai  silver-produciDg  State,  gave 
Bryan  64.517  votes  anil  McKinley  only  13,484. 
There  will  be  nothing  like  that  disparity  in  this 
year's  result.  Montana  gave  Bryan  42,537  and 
SIcKinley  only  10,494  ;  this  also  l>eing  due  to 
the  fact  that  Montana,  like  Utah  and  Colorado, 
is  a  great  silver- produdng  State.  But  the  silver 
question  is  not  absorbing  the  attention  of  Mon* 
tana  this  year,  an<]  no  one  regards  the  situation 
as  hopelessly  one-sided.  Nevada,  a  State  which 
in  the  past  has  lieen  almost  exclusively  identi' 
fied  witli  the  industry  of  silver-mining,  gave 
8.377  votes  for  Bryan  and  only  1,938  for  Mc- 
Kinley ;  but,  as  an  indication  of  the  change 
of  the  political  tide  even  in  Nevada,  it  is  to  be 
noted    that  Senator  Stewart,    one  of  the    chief 


From  iherhi'mMe  IClilcago), 

founders  of  thi^  free-silver  movement  as  such  in 
this  country,  who  supported  Bryan  with  all  hia 
energies  four  ycai-a  ago,  is  now  working  against 
Bryan  with  equal  energy  and  supporting  tlie  Re- 
publican ticket.  Wycmiing  four  years  ago  gave 
its  tlii-ee  electoral  votes  to   Bryan  by  a  plurality 


of  onlv  5 


Washinglon   cast  51,646    for   Bryan 

PaXcLt.  ""'1  :*"■ '  -'-^  l''^'-  McKinley.     The  tide 

of  I'opulistic  tendency  is  no  longer  so 

high  in  Washington,  and  Hepubl  lean  ism  seems  to 

be  in  the  asi.-i*ndenl  again.    <)regon  four  years  ago 


gave  its  vote  to  McKinley,  though  by  a  small  plu- 
rality ;  and  the  same  thing  is  true  of  California, 
where,  indeed,  the  voting  was  so  close  that  for 
some  reason  one  Republican  on  the  electoral 
ticket  was  defeated.  This  year  the  Kepublicane 
expect  to  carry  Oregon  and  California  by  greatly 
increased  pluralities. 

...  .  .  In  none  of  those  States  eastward  of 
Campaign  at  the  Missouvi  River  carried  by  Mc- 
'"'  Kinley  four  years  ago  and  vigor- 
ously contested  by  the  Democrats  this  year. — such 
as  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  Indiana,  Ohio,  and 
New  York, — is  there  any  reason  to  think  that  the 
silver  plank  in  the  platform  is  a  source  of  strength 
to  the  party.  And  if  any  of  these  States  should 
give  its  electoral  vote  to  Bryan  this  year,  it 
would  be  in  spite  of  the  silver  plank  rather  than 
on  account  of  it.  Even  the  Populist  element  of 
Mr.  Bryan's  support  would  not  have  deserted 
him  had  free  silver  been  omitted  from  the 
Kansas  City  platform  ; — tor  the  Populists  are, 
after  alt,  not  in  favor  of  any  metallic  basis  what- 
ever for  the  country's  monetary  issues  ;  and,  so 
far  as  their  theories  go,  they  are  just  as  much 
opposed  to  Democratic  bimetallism  as  to  the 
Republican  single  standard.  They  do'  not  like 
the  existing  national- bank  system,  with  its  circu- 
lating note  issues  ;  they  believe,  rather,  in  paper 
money  issued  on  Government  credit.  It  is  not, 
therefore,  so  much  Bryan's  mon(?y  views  that 
hold  the  Populists  as  his  opposition  in  a  general 
way  to  the4)arty  that  is  now  identified  more  than 
■any  other  with  the  things  that  they  condemn. 
To  sum  up  the  analysis  of  this  year's  situation  as 
compared  with  that  of  four  years  ago,  it  may  be 
said  that,  even  should  Mr.  Bryan  be  elected  on 
the  Kansas  City  platform,  it  would  still  be  tnie 
that  the  campaign  has  not  developed  much  of  the 
intense  zeal  for  silver  that  was  shown  four  years 
ago,  when  a  Bryan  victory  could  liave  meant 
nothing  but  free  silver. 

""l/ecffoB*  ^^  '^°^^  ""^  follow,  however,  that  Mr. 

Wauia  Rsviiig  Bryan's  election  would  not  result  in 
bringing  the  silver  question  to  the 
front  again.  It  is  highly  probable  that  it  would 
have  just  tliat  effect.  The  more  persistent  of  the 
free-silver  theorists  would  join  with  many  people 
directly  interested  in  the  silver-mining  business  in 
an  endeavor  to  resuscitate  the  "  lost  cause  ;"  and 
Mr.  Bryan  himself  could  not  do  otherwise  than 
promote  that  cause  with  all  his  power.  He  would, 
of  course,  name  a  free-silver  secretary  of  the 
treasury  and  a  free-silver  controller  of-  the  cur- 
rency. A  certain  class  of  Bryan  votera  in  the 
South  and  West  would  bring  pressure  to  bear 
upon    their    Democratic   Congressmen    to    keep 
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them  in  line  for  silver.  The  agitation  thus  im- 
mediately set  on  foot  would  be  likely  to  frighten 
capitalists,  and  greatly  disturb  credit  conditions, 
at  a  time  wlien  the  unprecedented  expansion  of 
all  sorts  of  business  has  made  it  dangerous  to 
have  confidence  thus  suddenly  destroyed.  The 
curtailment  of  credits  would  lead  to  many  fail- 
urea,  and  tliese  first  failures  would  be  the  cause 
of  many  subsequent  ones.  There  would,  proba- 
bly, ensue  a  panic  of  the  most  violent  sort ;  and 
this  would  have  the  usual  sequel  of  a  prolonged 
period  of  depression  and  hard  times.  Hitherto, 
such  a  period  of  hard  times  has  invariably  led,  in 
the  United  States,  to  a  demand  for  money  infla- 
tion on  one  plan  or  another  ;  and  the  clieap-silver 
dollar  would  undoubtedly  be  the  method  of  in 
flation  that  would  now  come  into  fresh  demand. 
Thus  the  election  of  a  strong-willed  free-ailvei 
candidate  for  the  Presidency  in  a  period  of  pros 
perous  times,  when  the  country,  for  all  practica 
purposes,  is  well  enough  satisfied  with  the  exist 
ing  sound-money  i>asis,  would  almost  inevitably 
result  in  a  new  agitation  which  in  its  turn  would 
produce  those  conditions  of  doubt  and  fear  that 
breed  panic  in  times  of  extended  credit,  with  re- 
sulting bad  times  and  a  new  demand  on  the  part 
of  many  victims  of  the  collapse  for  cheap  money 
in  the  form  of  free  silver.  The  pretense  of 
some  of  the  Eastern  sound-money  men,  who  are 
supporting  him  on  other  grounds,  that  the  pres- 
ent Congress  can  fix  the  law  in  such  a  way 
that  Mr.  Bryan  could  not  break  down  the  gold 
standard,  wholly  misses  what  is  really  the  vital 


"  AlchemlBtB  may  doubt 

The  BhInlnB  gold  their  crucibles  KLve  out. 

Bat  faltb,  fnnntLi-  fatth  onre  wedded  taat 

To  Bome  dear  (alsehooil.  hugs  II  to  the  las' 

From  the  Journal  (Detroit). 


point.  The  thing  to  be  concerned  about  is  not 
so  much  what  Mr.  Bryan  might  or  might  not  do 

in  the  executive  office  as  the  way  in  which  bis 
election  would  react,  flrst,  upon  business  condi- 
tions; and,  second,  upon  the  political  resurrection 
of  a  question  that  ought  not  to  be  brought  up 
again  for  many  years. 

Tiao  Motnfer  '^'^^'^  should  be  put  on  record,  for  the 
till  Futart  benefit  of  the  future  historian  of  this 
atudmt.  political  season,  the  undeniable  fact 
that  the  country  as  a  whole  had  become  so  well 
reconciled  to  the  decision  on  the  money  question, 
as  made  in  189C,  that  if  David  B.  Hill  and  the 
others  who  urged  the  omission  of  the  silver  plank 
had  prevailed  at  Kansaa  City  the  free  -  silver 
phase  of  the  money  question  would  have  dropped 
out  of  American  politics.  Another  fact  is,  that 
a  great  many  shrewd  and  sagacious  Democratic 
politicians,  who  are  thoroughly  opposed  to  free 
silver,  have  all  along  been  of  opinion  that  Repub- 
lican success  was  inevitable  this  year,  and  have 
thought  it  well  to  put  the  Chicago  candidate  and 
the  Chicago  platform  in  the  field  in  order  to  have 
Bryanism  finally  disposed  of.  These  Democrats 
are  saving  their  own  party  regularity  in  order  to 
bo  on  hand  to  take  the  lead  in  a  conservative  re- 
organization of  the  party. 

A  Thnt-Oot-  It  is  interesting  to  imagine  a  situa- 
t'mttia'iiifht  ^''^'^  '''^''  might  easily  have  existed 
Haiia  Bnn.  this  year,  and  that  would  have  illus- 
trated, better  than  anything  else,  the  real  politi- 
cal sentiment  of  the  country.  The  first  of  the 
important  political  conventions  was  that  of  the 
Populists,  held  at  Sioux  Falls,  South  Dakota,  in 
May.  That  convention  unanimously  nominated 
Mr.  Bryan  for  tlie  Presidency,  with  the  full 
understanding  that  he  would  accept  the  nomina- 
tion. When  the  Democratic  convention  met  at 
Kansas  City  on  July  4,  it  was  discovered  that  a 
majority  of  the  delegates  was  in  favor  of  drop. 
ping  the  silver  question,  but  that  Mr,  Bryan 
insisted  upon  having  the  silver  plank  in  the  plat- 
form, if  ho  was  to  \m  the  candidate.  Earlier  in 
the  year,  it  will  be  remembered,  there  was  some 
talk  of  Admiral  Dewey  as  the  Democratic  candi- 
date ;  and  the  gallant  admiral  was  himself  willing 
enough.  There  ha<l  been  a  time  still  earlier — 
when  Admiral  Dewey  was  on  his  way  home 
from  Manila — when  it  might  have  been  easy 
enough  to  have  made  his  nomination  by  the  Demo- 
crats a  certainty,  if  he  had  then  been  willing 
to  entertain  the  idea.  It  was  as  a  somewhat 
late  afterthought  that  the  Democrats  took  up 
"anti-imperialism  "  as  a  party  cry.  At  the  time 
when  they  were  seeking  to  secure  Dewey  as  ft 
candidate,    they   were    enthusiastic    for   keeping 
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the  Philippines,  and  were  disposed  to  rename 
them  the  <' Dewey  Isles,"  in  case  that  bold 
mariner  should  confess  himself  a  Democrat  and 
put  himself  in  the  hands  of  his  friends.  There 
is  absolutely  no  reason,  in  the  nature  of  things, 
why  the  Democrats  this  year  are  on  one  side 
of  the  annexation  question  and  the  Republicans 
on  the  other.  A  very  slight  change  of  circum- 
stances might  have  reversed  the  Democratic 
position.  Let  us  imagine,  then,  that  the  Kan- 
sas City  convention  had  followed  its  best  judg- 
ment and  dropped  the  silver  issue  as  obsolete, 
then  taken  up  Dewey  as  its  candidate,  and,  fol- 
lowmg  its  natural  instinct,  made  the  most  of 
Dewey's  achievement  m  acquiring  the  Philippine 
Islands  for  the  United  States.  We  should  thus 
have  had  three  conspicuous  tickets  in  the  field. 

Wh  w  Id  ^^*  ^^y*^  would  have  been  running, 
Bryan  Haw  as  now,  on  a  pro-silver,  pro-income- 
^^**^*'''^  tax,  anti- imperialism,  an ti -militarism, 
anti  •  trust  platform.  He  would  have  had  the 
nominations  of  the  Populist  party  and  the  Silver- 
Republican  party,  with,  presumably,  that  of  a 
Silver-Democratic  party  made  up  of  a  bolt  from 
the  convention  which  nominated  Dewey.  The 
regular  Democratic  ticket,  headed  by  Dewey, 
would  have  been  supported  on  a  platform  rather 
ambiguous  on  the  money  question,  but  favoring 
sound  money  between  the  lines  ;  and  its  princi- 
pal indictment  of  the  Republican  administration 
would  have  been  based,  not  upon  the  acquisition  of 
the  Philippines,  but  upon  the  alleged  bungling  and 
inefficiency  which  had  prolonged  the  Philippine 
War.  What  then  would  have  been  the  result 
on  the  6th  of  November  ?  The  answer  is  plain. 
Dewey,  representing  in  his  own  person  both  mili- 
tarism and  the  policy  of  Philippine  annexation,  and 
standing  also,  undoubtedly,  for  sound  money,  the 
upholding  of  the  courts,  and  many  of  the  same 
ideas  as  those  represented  by  Mr.  Cleveland, 
would  undoubtedly  have  carried  every  Southern 
State.  McKinley  and  Roosevelt  would  have 
carried  all  tlie  Northern  States  that  Dewev  had 
failed  to  carry.  Mr.  Bryan,  on  his  free-silver  and 
anti-imperialism  platform,  would  not  have  carried 
a  single  State  or  won  a  single  electoral  vote  ; 
and  this  result  would  not  have  been  due  to  any 
personal  unpopularity  of  Mr.  Bryan,  but  rather 
to  his  platform.  Let  us  imagine,  however,  that 
his  Populist  supporters  and  Bryan  himself  had  not 
entertained  anti-annexation  views,  but  had  dwelt 
chiefly  upon  the  silver  question,  the  trust  question, 
and  the  like.  It  would  still  be  true  that  Bryan 
would  not  have  won  a  single  electoral  vote,  for  the 
reason  that  the  silver  policy  had  lost  its  drawing 
power.  Finally,  let  us  suppose  that  Bryan  had 
frankly  dropped  his  advocacy  of  free  silver  in  order 


to  accept  the  nomination  of  anti- imperialists,  and 
had  devoted  himself  to  this  so-called  <  <  paramount 
issue."  It  would  still  hold  good  that  Bryan 
would  not  carry  a  single  State  or  win  a  single 
electoral  vote.  The  **  Solid  South"  would  vote 
for  Dewey  and  the  Democratic  ticket,  as  repre- 
senting a  more  aggressive  kind  of  militarism  and 
annexationism  than  that  which  the  <<  halting  op- 
portunism "  of  McKinley  had  supported. 

^  That  the  three  tickets  might   have 

Southern'  been  in  the  field  in  just  this  way  is 

8€Htim€ttt.    ^^^  gQ  improbable  as  to  make  it  hard 

to  imagine.  If  the  campaign  could,  indeed,  have 
shaped  itself  in  such  a  fashion,  the  result  would 
have  shown  clearly — first,  that  the  free-silver 
question  as  such  had  no  further  hold  on  the  pub- 
lic mind  ;  and,  second,  that  no  considerable  ele- 
ment in  the  community  supposes  for  a  moment 
that  there  is  any  such  thing  as  American  <*  im- 
perialism" to  combat,  while  no  element  of  any 
great  numerical  strength  would,  if  the  issue  were 
made  distinct,  vote  in  favor  of  taking  the  Ameri- 
can flag  down  from  any  place  where  it  now  repre- 
sents lawful  sovereignty.  This  analysis  of  the 
situation  is  meant  to  make  it  the  more  clear  to  the 
reader  that  the  Southern  States,  which  will  give 
Mr.  Bryan  most  of  the  electoral  votes  that  he 
will  receive,  are  voting  for  him  because  he  is  the 
regular  Democratic  nominee,  and  not  because 
their  opinions  are  like  his.  Thus  if  ex- Senator 
Gray,  of  Delaware  (now  Judge  Gray),  the  dis- 
tinguished and  accomplished  Democrat  who 
served  as  one  of  the  American  commissioners  to 
negotiate  the  treaty  of  peace  at  Paris,  and  who 
favored  the  acquisition  of  the  Philippines,  had 
been  nominated  for  the  Presidency  by  the  Demo- 
crats this  year,  the  whole  South  would  have  sup- 
ported him  with  the  utmost  enthusiasm,  and 
would  have  found  his  views  on  expansion  and 
annexation  to  be  especially  congenial  to  the  way 
of  thinking  that  really  prevails  south  of  Mason 
and  Dixon's  line. 

"Dixie"  a  '^^®  g^at  anomaly  in  American  poll- 
a  Poiiticai  tics  is  the  position  held  by  the  group 
Anomaiy.  q£  gouthem  States  that  votes  as  a 
matter  of  course  for  Bryan,  although  McKinley 
better  represents  their  political  opinions.  The 
South  for  many  years  has  held  a  place  in  Ameri- 
can politics  analogous  to  that  which  Ireland 
holds  in  the  politics  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
Throughout  the  greater  part  of  Ireland  there  is, 
for  all  practical  purposes,  only  one  party — that 
of  the  Irish  Nationalists.  They  feel  that  Irish 
interests  compel  them  to  stand  together,  and  so 
they  do  not  divide,  to  any  great  extent,  intd 
parties  on  the  plan  of  England  and   Scotland. 
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Irish  XationaRsm  repressnts  a  certain  spirit  of 
patriotism  and  a  certain  attitude  of  self-defense. 
In  somewhat  the  same  way,  the  solidity  o:  the 
so-called  "Solid  South"  in  national  politics  has 
been  due  to  a  spirit  of  sectional  patriotism  and 
an  attitude  of  self-defense.  This  is  a  matter  of 
history  and  tradition.  It  has  grown  out  of  the 
war,  and  out  of  the  political  and  I'acial  questions 
which  led  up  to  the  war  and  which  have  followed 
it.  Since  the  Republicans  of  the  North  were 
politically  respousihle  for  the  conquest  of  the 
Confederate  States,  the  freeing  of  the  slaves 
without  coinpensalioii  to  their  owners,  and  the 
enfranchisenieut  of  the  fi'eeilmen  as  a  condition 
of  the  readmission  of  the  Southern  States  to  the 
Union  :  and  since  the  Republican  party  for  a 
long  time  was  identified  with  the  policy  of  safe- 
guarding the  negro  vote  by  federal  bayonets, — 
it  is  not  strange  that  the  groat  bulk  of  the  white 
population  of  the  South  should  have  allied  it- 
self politically  with  the  Northern  opponents  of 
the  Jieptiblican  party.  There  seems  to  have  been 
no  other  alternative. 

It  is  an  extremely  difficult  thing  to 
OoIJooS'     eliminate  the  race  question  from  our 

party  politics.  Hut  it  is  to  be  noted 
that  the  Republicans  of  the  North  no  longer  tatl^ 
of  the  federal  regulation  of  elections,  and  that 


MisslsKtppl eu.ii'iD 


From  the  lima  (Minneuuolls). 


they  have  looked  on  with  comparatively  little 
avowed  disapproval  at  the  action  of  the  four 
States  which  have  now,  by  constitutional  amend- 
ment, practically  disfranchised  the  greater  part 
of  their  negro  votere.  If  it  were  not  for  the 
race  question  and  lor  the  strength  of  the  tradi- 
tional prejudice  of  the  South  against  the  name 
"  Ilepublican, "  the  white  vote  of  the  Soutlierii 
States  would  divide  naturally  upon  the  i-eal  is- 
sues befoi'e  the  country  ;  and  it  is  likeiv  that  the 
points  of  view  that  (iovi'rnor  Roosevelt  has  pre- 
sented in  his  remarkable  stumping  tour  of  the 
West  would  find  even  greater  acceptance  in  the 
South  than  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  the 
Northwest.  It  is  to  ha  hoped  that  this  pieculiar 
condition  in  the  South  may  come  to  an  end  in 
the  near  future.  It  is  not  a  good  condition  for  the 
South  itself,  and  it  is  unfortunate  and  even  dan- 
geious  for  the  rest  of  the  country.  For,  while  the 
North  has  heard  the  issues  of  the  campaign  tlior- 
oughly  discussed,  there  are  great  regions  of  the 
South  where  the  Republican  party  is  practically 
nonexistent  ;  where  a  very  light  vote  is  cast,  and 
where  the  election  goes,  as  it  were,  bv  default. 
These  regions  will  give  their  votes  to  Mr,  Bryan 
without  the  slightest  refei-ence  to  the  principles 
for  which  ilr.  Bryan  stands.  He  has  been  doing 
nothing  whatever  to  gain  their  vote,  yet  he  starts 
with  it  as  a  sure  perquisite  thai  goes  with  the 
Democratic  nomination. 

It  is  this  situation,  more  than  any- 
aitmtim.     "''"S  •'i^i  t''*t  niakes  it  so  extremely 

ilifficult  to  know  what  would  happen 
in  case  t!ie  Democratic  party  should  come  into 
full  power.  Kastern  Denioci-ats  and  some  of 
their  Soiithorn  colleagues  in  (Jlongress  would  cer- 
tainly be  dis|>osed  to  join  a  Rei»ui)lican  minority 
against  the  sort  of  monetary  legislation  that  Mr. 
IJryan  would  advocate.  It  is  likeiv  enough,  also, 
that  a  good  many  Southern  and  Western  mem- 
bers of  Congivss  would  join  the  Republican 
minority  in  opposing  his  iKilicy  of  giving  up  the 
Philippines.  It  l>ecamc  more  and  more  evi- 
dent, as  the  cam|«iign  progressed,  tliat  there  was 
no  part  of  the  country.  North,  South,  East,  or 
West,  which  was  not  pii'|)ared  to  acquiesce  in 
the  result, — and  that  very  cheerfully,  indeed, 
— in  case  of  Mr.  McKinley's  reelection;  and 
yet  Mr.  Bryan's  fiieiids  seemed  to  be  both  Bin- 
cere  and  iulelligeiit  in  ilieir  claim,  up  to  the 
last,  that  their  candidate  had  a  good  chance  of 
being  elected.  No  situation  quite  like  this  haa 
ever  existed  before  in  Amerii-an  politics;  nor 
have  we  known  anything  like  it  in  the  political 
experience  of  any  other  country.  If.  then,  Mr. 
Bryan  should  really  l)e  elected,  the  result  would 
not  be  dite  priucipally  to  the  fact  that  a  prepon- 
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derant  public  opinion  li 
ratlier  lo  the  force  of  c 


s  accpptPil  }iis  views,  but 
ilain  lixed  factors  which 
always  give  t!ie  Democratic  jmrty  a  larye  nucleus 
to  liegin  with,  irri'spcctive  of  platform,  candi- 
dates, and  public  opinion.  The  foremost  of  theee 
fixeil  factors  lias  already  been  mentioned.  It  is 
the  anomalous  condityin  of  the  Southern  States, 
whose  electoral  vote  belongs  in  any  case  to  the 
Demwralic  nominee,  no  matter  what  doctrines 
and  polity  the  ticket  ami  platform  may  represent. 


gariiz 
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111  intli 
and    II 


(1  factor  is  the 

iiery.   and    the 
'-I'resident  are 


ramification  of  party  politicians  extended  through 
States,  Congressional,  and  judicial  districts,  coun- 
ties, lowDships.  cities,  towns,  villages,  wards, 
road  districts,  school  districts,  and  voting -pre- 
cincts. And  while  in  times  of  great  stress,  when 
public  feeling  vuns  high,  there  may  not  be  enough 
tenacity  in  the  mere  organization  itself  to  keep 
men  in  line, — as,  for  example,  when  the  Repub- 
lican party  went  to  pieces  in  the  Far-'Western 
States  four  years  ago,  on  account  of  the  silver 
craze, — it  is  almost  always  the  case,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  wiiere  public  opinion  is  not  deeply 
stirred  up,  the  strict  party  organization  holds  its 
normal  strength.  This,  of  course,  is  more  true 
of  the  Democratic  party  than  of  the  Republican, 
because  the  average  Hepuhlican  is  rather  more  of 
an  Independent  thinker  and  less  of  a  party  man 
than  the  average  Democrat. 

r  nfflon  Organization  strength  as  a  fixed  fac- 
ai  an       tor    in    politics    finds    its    most    ex- 

Eiampi:  j^eme  illustration  in  that  extraordi- 
nary society  known  as  Tammany  Hall — a  society 
without  a  vestige  of  opinion  or  sentiment  on  any 
real  political  question,  and  connected  with  the 
DetLioL-ratic  parly  solely  Iwcause  it  finds  the  con- 
nection a  necessary  and  highly  profitable  one. 
Mr.  Croker,  the  head  of  Tammany  Hall,  has, 
next  to  Jlr.  Bryan  liimself,  been  by  far  the  inosL 
conspicuous  personage  in  tlie  Democratic  iiaity 
during  the  present  political  season.  Jt  was 
Mr.  Croker's  control  over  the  Xew  York  delega- 
tion at  the  Kansas  City  convention  which  pre- 
vented the  silver  plank  from  being  stricken  out 
of  the  platform  ;  and  it  was  Mr.  Croker's  con- 
trol   over  the  State  Democratic  Convention    in 


fact  tliat  tlie 

not  the  only  candidates  lo  1*  voted  f, 
ber  G.  On  tlie  contrary,  there  are  I. 
campaigns  in  every  part  of  the  coiini 
tions  for  State  oflicers  in  a  very  grei 
the  Slates.  Besides  these  are  the 
tions,  the  township  elections,  and  in 
municipal  and  villiige  elections.  .As 
there  are  something  like  f-, 00(1. 1)00  Det 

politics  to  go  to  the  polls  liiis  year,  it 
than!i<'i-e  aiv  at  least  'J,!")!!,!!!)!)  who 
active  candidates  for  local  oflices  on 
cratic  ticket  or  aii',  in  one  way  or  another,  closely 
inlei-ested  for  personal  reasons  in  working  for 
Deiiiociatic  success.  N'o  matter  how  iiiuch  gen- 
eral conditions  mav  make  for  an  '-eta  of  good 
feeling.'  and  for  i\  d-cliii.-  of  the  partisan  spirit, 
it  will  still   reniiiiri    tnie   thiil  we   have   this  great 
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N»w  York  that  prevented  the 
nomination  for  governor  of 
the  Hon.  Bird  S.  Coler.  The 
power  of  Tammany  Hall, 
with  Mr.  Croker  as  its  abso- 
lute chief,  lias  been  aug- 
mented by  the  consolidation 
of  the  cities  of  New  York 
and  Brooklyn  ;  and  Tam- 
many controls  the  annual  col- 
lection and  expenditure  of 
a  municipal  income  now 
amounting  to  about  |100,- 
000,000.  Besides  its  direct 
authority  over  a  great  army 
of  voters  who  hold  office 
subject  to  its  pleasure,  Tam- 
many has  close  relations  with 
contractors  and  large  private 
corporations,  so  that  it  can 
provide  "jobs"  for  other 
thousands  of  men  willing  to 
vote  the  Tammany  ticket. 
Again,  it  has  in  its  power 
thousands  of  saloons,  each  of 
which  controls  several  votes. 
Thus  Tammany  Hall  binds  together,  not  by  ties 
of  disinterested  and  patriotic  political  conviction, 
but  rather  of  private  interest,  something  like 
half  of  all  the  voters  who  live  in  New  York  City 
— a  city  that  has  a  greater  voting  population 
than  any  other  city  in  the  world. 

If  it  were  not  for  Tammany  Hall, 
*Mtiiaca'''    ^■''''''i  '8  **  bottom  a  conspiracy  for 

private  plunder  rather  than  a  legiti- 
mate organization  for  political  purposes,  there 
would  not  be  the  remotest  ciiance  this  year  for 
Mr.  Bryan  to  obtain  the  electoral  vote  of  the 
State  of  New  York;  and,  without  the  electoral  vote 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  there  could  be  no  rea- 
sonable chance  of  his  carrying  the  country.  It 
is  simply  a  question  whether  or  not  the  Repub- 
lican majority  of  the  State  outside  the  limits 
of  New  York  City  will  be  overcome  by  the  Tam- 
many-Bryan vote  that  will  be  rolled  up  under 
Mr.  Croker's  leadership  in  the  metropolis.  Every 
principle  and  method  that  Mr.  Bryan  and  his 
Western  followers  have  professed  most  deeply  to 
abhor  finds  embodiment  in  Tammany  Halt  ;  and 
yet  Mr.  Bryan's  election  is  inconceivable  without 
the  Tammany  vote.  In  every  Presidential  year 
the  dangerous  character  of  Tammany  Hall  be- 
comes a  question  of  national  concern  ;  for  the 
electoral  vote  of  the  State  of  New  York  is  so 
large  that  there  is  always  a  chance  that  the  main 
result  may  turn  upon  it.  "With  a  solid  South 
as   an    undisputed    Democratic   asset,   and    with 


Tammany  Hall  as  another,  the  Democrats  slwayn 

enter  a  campaign  hopiog  to  add  the  electoral  vote 
of  the  State  of  New  York  to  the  Southern  vote, 
and  then  to  elect  their  ticket  by  winning  three  or 
four  of  the  so-called  doubtful  States  like  Indiana 
and  Maryland. 

•■  Traits"  ^°^^  years  ago,  the  sound  -  money 
at  a  movement  in  New  York  State  as- 
'  suined  such  strength,  as  against  the 

free-silver  doctrine,  that  it  carried  even  the  me- 
tropolis against  Bryan,  and  gave  McKinley  the 
huge  plurality  of  2(>8,500.  As  the  campaign 
progressed  this  year,  the  Democrats  avoided  the 
silver  question  even  more  than  at  the  begin- 
ning ;  and,  generally  speaking,  they  seemed  to 
have  found  the  Philippine  issue  unprofitable. 
Toward  the  middle  of  October  they  began  to  con- 
centrate, to  a  marked  extent,  uiwn  phases  of  the 
trust  question  and  kindi-cd  matters  in  a  way  de- 
signed to  stir  up  the  prejudices  of  labor  against 
capital.  They  sought  to  identify  the  Republican 
party  with  all  that  is  olijectionable  in  the  rapid 
tendency  toward  the  amalgamation  of  industries, 
and  claimed  for  Mr.  Bryan  the  position  of  the 
highest  special  authority  on  the  whole  subject 
of  trusts — their  causes,  their  development,  and 
esjiecially  the  means  by  which  they  are  to  be 
destroyed  or  rendered  harmless.  This  was  the  ■ 
favorite  theme  of  Mi-.  Bryan's  many  speeches  in 
the  State  of  New  York  in  the  middle  of  last 
month. 
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Mr.  Bruan 


It  has  hurt  rather  than  helped  Mr. 


Paniimaf  ^^J^^  •*  hs-VB  SO  raiich  claimed  for 
aiauimaniiip.  him  in  the  way  of  preeminent  states- 
manship. Up  to  four  yeai's  and  four  mouths 
ago.  he  was  a  promising  and  estimable  youug 
Nebraskan  lawyer,  politician,  and  public  man, 
little  known  to  the  country  at  large,  and  not  at  all 
known  as  a  foremost  authority.     But  in  this  brief 


of  these  is  the  general  subject  of  taxation  ;  and 
Mr.  Bryan  comes  forward  aa  the  earnest  advocate 
of  a  national  income  tax,  with  pronounced  views 
on  the  reconstruction  of  the  tariflE  and  the  in- 
ternal-revenue system.  Upon  the  very  delicate 
subject  of  the  foreign  relations  of  the  United 
States,  Mr.  Bryan  is  also  set  in  the  forefront 
as  the  man  whose  lead  the  people  should  im- 
plicitly follow.  Thus  he  antagonizes  the  ex- 
ceptionally pleasant  relations  that  have  existed 
between  our  Government  and  that  of  England 
during  the  last  three  years,  and  holds  that  we 
should  have  acted  in  some  manner  different 
from  that  which  we  have  actually  pursued  to- 
ward the  struggle  in  South  Africa.  He  has 
been  doing  everything  in  his  power  to  stir  up 
the  nationality  prejudices  of  voters  of  Irish  and 
German  descent,  together  with  those  of  other 
nationalities,  on  the  ground  that  Mr.  McKinley 
has  placed  the  Rovernmeiit  of  the  United  States 
on  unduly  friendly  terms  with  a  country  that 
Irishmen  in  Ireland  and  Germans  in  Germany 
at  present  very  much  dislike.  The  following 
cartoon,  published  in  Mr.  Bryan's  interest,  repre- 
sents the  point  of  view  that  Democrats  were  ex- 
pressing last  mouth.  It  is  intended  to  convey 
the  impression  of  a  close  understanding  between 
President  McKinley  and  Lord  Salisbury. 


I  Verdict  (SewYorlt). 


period  he  liaabeen  brought  forward,  successively, 
as  the  highest  authority  in  this  country  on  three 
subjects  of  vast  imjKirtance.  First,  he  lias  been 
declared  supremely  wise  with  respect  to  matters 
of  monetary  science  and  policy,  including  bank- 
ing systems  and  the  various  departments  of  pub- 
lic finance.  Second,  the  country  has  been  asked 
to  accept  his  leadership  as  the  man  best  qualified 
to  deal  with  the  results  of  the  Spanish  War,  to 
save  us  from  the  dangers  of  militarism  and  im- 
perialism, and  to  apply  rightfully  the  Constitution 
and  the  principles  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence to  our  new  territorial  problems.  In 
the  third  place.  Mr.  Bryan  has  been  confidently 
placed  before  the  American  people  as  the  man 
Ijest  qualified  to  deal  with  a  question  far  more 
difficult  than  either  of  those  other  two  great 
problems — namely,  the  true  economic  and  politi- 
cal treatment  oE  the  pivsent  colossal  movement 
in  the  direction  of  the  concentration  of  produc- 
tive capital.  There  are  other  questions  of  no 
small  degree  of  importance  concerning  which  it 
is  claimed  that  Mr.  Uryan  is  an  authority  of  the 
first  rank,  in  knowledge  and  statesmanship.     One 


The  Prksident;  ■'  ConBratulatlons,  my  Lord,  your  pol- 
icy in  Sonth  Africa  lias  been  nohiy  vindicated." 

Lord  Sausbdbt;  "Many  tliankB.  Mr.  Pnsldent.  Hope 
you  n-ill  do  aa  well  Iji  November." 

From  the  Timet  (WashinKtoQ). 
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It  has  not  been  of  advantage  to  Mr. 
fnatance     B^T^^^'s  reputation  lliat  lie  has  been 

heralded  as  the  one  man  in  the  United 
States  who  knows  most  about  the  money  question; 
most  about  what  to  do  with  the  Philippines,  and 
how  to  manage  the  army  and  navy  ;  most  about 
the  intricate  subject  of  trusts  and  great  corpora- 
tions ;  most  about  the  manifold  problems  of  taxa- 
tion, and  most  about  diplomacy  and  international 
law,  relationships,  and  policy.  It  gives  one  the 
feeling  that  if  some  other  huge  qiiestion,  no  mat- 
ter what,  should  suddenly  loom  into  unexpected 
prominence,  Mr.  Bryan  would  just  as  confidently 
be  named  as  the  only  man  who  has  always  known 
all  about  it.  Even  in  the  case  of  statesmen  like 
Gladstone  and  Bismarck, — preeminent  in  the  eyes 
of  the  whole  world  for  half  a  century, — expert 
knowledge  on  all  subjects  has  never  been  looked 
for.  And  in  the  United  States  no  great  political 
party  has  ever  before  brought  forward  a  man 
who  alone,  exclusively,  in  his  own  person,  repre- 
sented the  party's  wisdom  on  all  leading  subjects. 
Washington  relied  on  Hamilton  for  wisdom  in 
questions  of  taxation  and  finance,  and  on  men 
like  Jefferson  and  Jay  as  authorities  in  matters 
of  foreign  policy.  Mr.  Lincoln  had  his  Se wards. 
Chases,  and  Stantons.  Mr.  McKinley's  states- 
manship has  been  shown  in  the  sagacity  and  good 
judgment  tliat  knows  how,  when,  and  where  to 
take  and  apply  expert  counsel  rather  than  in  his 
own  preeminent  and  solitary  possession  of  superior 
statesmanship  in  half  a  dozen  different  fields. 
But  ^Ir.  Bryan  stands  out  alone,  and  unrelieved, 
as  the  one  Democratic  authority  on  all  the  ques- 
tions of  the  day. 

.  Who  of  his  conspicuous  supporters, 

Cabinet      for  instance,  are,  in  case  of  his  elec- 

Aduisers.     ^qjt^^  |^q  \yQ  }iig  niain  reliances  when 

he  comes  to  deal  with  the  question  of  trusts  ? 
Surely  not  the  three  great  lawyers  of  cabinet 
rank  and  national  fame  who  have  come  most 
vigorously  to  his  support  in  the  campaign — 
namely,  the  Hon.  Richard  Oluey,  of  Boston;  the 
Hon.  Edward  M.  Shepard,  of  New  York  (who  pre- 
sided at  the  great  Bryan  meeting  of  October  16), 
and  the  Hon.  Bourke  Cockran.  These  three  men, 
any  of  whom  might  well  be  expected  to  go  into 
Mr.  Bryan's  cabinet,  are  all  of  them  diametric- 
ally opposed  to  his  views  on  the  subject  of 
trusts,  and  are  all  reputed  to  be  corporation  law- 
yers of  large  practice.  Again,  on  the  subject  of 
the  management  of  the  Philippine  Islands  and 
kindred  questions.  Democrats  like  Senator  Mor- 
gan, of  Alabama,  who  have  been  heretofore  most 
prominently  identified  with  the  foreign  policy  of 
the  country  and  its  results,  do  not  entertain 
views    that   resemble    Mr.  Bryan's.     The  Hon. 


Carl  Schurz,  and  some  others  of  his  way  of 
thinking,  now  zealous  supporters  of  Mr.  Bryan, 
were  his  most  vociferous  opponents  four  years 
ago,  on  account  of  monetary  views  which  Mr. 
Bryan  has  not,  meanwhile,  altered  in  the  slight- 
est degree.  The  President's  cabinet  is  not 
merely  a  group  of  men  charged  severally  with 
the  management  of  particular  departments  of 
administration.  It  is  also  charged  with  the  duty 
of  advising  the  President  in  a  general  way  on 
all  subjects.  Mr.  McKinley's  cabinet  is  in  har- 
mony upon  questions  that  affect  the  treasury  and 
financial  policy  of  the  Government,  as  well  as 
upon  questions  relating  to  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  and 
the  Philippines,  the  position  of  the  United  States 
in  China,  and  all  other  leading  matters,  both 
domestic  and  foreign. 

u.  i>...—    ^^^  ^^^w  could  Mr.  Bryan,  who  stands 

Mr.  Bryan  -^  .   .        ,     ,, 

as  an       witli  equal  and  uncompromising  bold- 
Autocrat.     ^^^^^  ^^^j.  ^^iq  immediate  free  coinage 

of  silver  ;  the  immediate  imposition  of  an  income 
tax  ;  the  immediate  renunciation  of  our  sov- 
ereignty in  the  Philippines  ;  the  immediate  re- 
versal, in  important  respects,  of  the  present  policy 
of  the  United  States  in  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico;  the 
immediate  smashing  of  trusts,  and  the  immediate 
and  peremptory  snubbing  of  England, — how  could 
Mr.  Bryan,  with  his  positive  programme,  em- 
bracing all  those  and  some  other  demands,  with 
his  unyieMing  strength  of  will  and  his  scorn  of 
half- measurers  and  compi-omises,  form  a  cabinet 
from  his  best-known  supporters  ?  In  case  of  his 
election,  it  will  be  for  him  to  answer  the  ques- 
tion ;  and,  most  assuredly,  he  will  answer  it  in 
his  own  way,  without  casting  about  for  hints  and 
suggestions.  There  is,  after  all,  something  superb 
in  Mr.  Bryan's  poise  and  self-confidence.  There 
is  nothing  of  &JJamItt  about  him,  either  in  mind 
or  in  temper.  His  strength  and  vigor  as  a  man 
are,  in  some  sense,  a  disqualification  for  public 
affairs  ;  for  wu  do  not  g(»t  the  best  results  from 
autocrats  as  presidents.  And  Bryan  is  the  most 
autocratic  person  now  in  American  public  life, 
not  excepting  Ilanna.  To  see  what  lie  would 
really  do  if  put  into  the  White  House  would  be 
so  interesting  as  to  afford  at  least  a  partial  com- 
pensation for  some  of  those  harmful  consequences 
that  tlie  conservative  mind  has  conjured  up  as 
probable. 


Willis  Abbot  Wg    pul)lish    elsewhere    two    inter- 

on  the  X •  •    1  1  .      i 

Campaign  csting  articles  upoii  the  practical 
ethods.  inethods  employed  in  this  campaign. 
One  of  these  is  bv  Mr.  Willis  J.  Abbot,  who 
has  played  the  leading  part  in  the  conduct  of 
the  Democratic  propaganda  by  means  of  the 
press  and  printed  matter  ;  the  other  is  by  a  New 
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(Carl  Sehurz, 

York  newspaper  man  wlio  has  seen  much  of  tlie 
work  al  tlie  Republican  Iiead quarters.  Mr. 
Bryan,  in  a  speech  made  last  mouth  to  his  former 
neighbors  in  Illinois,  is  rejwrted  to  have  said  : 

I(  the  etectloii  were  lielil  ti>-day.  there  is  no  doubt 
thnt  we  would  have  a  majority  in  the  Electoral  College 
nnil  in  the  jiopuliir  votu.  But  the  Republican  managers 
are  now  collecting  from  the  moiioiK»lieii  a  large  cam- 
liaign  fund.  They  will  buy  every  vote  that  can  be 
iHiught.  They  will coerceevery  vote  that  can  l>e  coerced. 
They  will  intimidate  eviT>-  laboring  man  who  cnn  be 
Intiiui<latei).  They  will  bribe  every  election  jiidge  who 
can  be  bribed.  They  will  corrupt  every  count  that  can 
be  ciHTUiitwl. 

Mr.  Abbot,  writing  from  what  we  may  call 
the  '■  Intellifrenre  Ilurfau  "  of  the  Democi'atic 
campaifcn,  does  not  l(oar  out  the  feeling  con- 
veved  in  these  words  of  Mr.  Kryan's.  lie  takes 
the  position  that  his  opponents  have  not  delilwr- 
atelv  tried  to  gain  the  day  by  corrtipt  ntetlioda  ; 
and  tliat  campaign  work,  as  in  the  main  prac- 
tised on  boih  siiles.  is  oC  a  kind  that  eould  be 
subseijuenily  revealed  to  the  whole  world  with- 
out Bhatiic.  There  is,  of  couree,  much  attempt 
on  both  sides  at  effective  aud  secret  strategy; 
but  tlie  secrecy  is  of  doubtful  vabie,  and  con- 
sists cliietly  in  finding  out  the  relative  strength 
and  weakness  of  parlies  in  particular  States  and 
neighborhoods.      Nothing  could  be  more  alwurd. 


for  instance,  than  to  suppose  that  the  Republican 
solicitude — which  in  the  early  part  of  the  cam- 
pain  was  very  great.— about  the  German  vote  of 
the  Nortiiwest  led  to  any  attempts  at  bribery  or 
corruption.  Wljat  it  did  lead  to  was  a  moat 
careful  analysis  of  the  German- American  state 
of  mind,  in  order  that  printed  arguments  and 
stump  speeches  might  bring  the  utmost  possible 
ptirsuasion  to  bear  upon  these  voters  to  act  this 
year  as  four  years  ago.  Almost  all  of  the  money 
that  lias  been  spent  on  both  sides  has  gone  into 
kinds  of  work  which,  if  fully  explained,  would 
enhance  rather  than  harm  the  reputations  of 
political  parties  in  the  United  States  both  at 
home  and  abroad. 
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.  .  Tlie  people  of  the  British  Isles  have 

Cam^ign  ctiosen  a  new  House  of  ComuionB. 
'"  f""'"'"'-  Their  Parliamentary  elections  are  not 
all  held  on  the  same  day,  but  run  through  a 
period  of  about  two  weeks.  This  arrangement 
is  for  the  benefit  of  proprietors  owning  land  in 
different  places,  who  are  entitled  to  travel  about 
the  country  and  cast  a  vote  wherever  tbey  liave 
holdings.  One  of  the  chief  demands  of  the  Lib- 
erals, for  a  number  of  years  past ,  lias  been  ■ '  One 
Man — One  Vote,"  as  in  the  United  f>tates  ;  the 
multiple  vote  of  property  ■holders  redounding 
chiefly  to  the  benefit  of  the  Tories.  This  year's 
voting,  which  began  on  Monday,  October  1,  and 
ended  virtually  on  the  l;^tb,  was  upon  the  basis 
of  the  old  registration  of  five  years  ago,  and,  of 
course,  also  upon  an  unchangetl  basis  of  distri- 
bution of  seats — or  apportionment,  as  we  would 
say.  The  use  of  a  five-year-old  registration  list 
or  ' '  voting-roll  "  operated  as  a  practical  disfran- 
chisement of  many  voters  ;  and  this  was  distinctly 
detrimental  to  the  Liberals.  Tho  whole  thing 
was  put  through  with  something  like  indecent 
haste.  It  was  announced  on  September  17  that 
the  old  Parliament  would  be  dissolved  on  Sep- 
tember 25,  and  that  its  newly  elected  successor 
would  assemble  at  "Westminster  on  November  1. 
(It  has  now  been  decided,  however,  not  to  hold 
a  session  until  February.) 

The  results  of  this  English  election 
Eigecttn  were  a  foregone  conclusion.  The 
""""■  MinistorialiatB — to  use  the  word  that 
came  to  be  quite  generally  adopted  for  those  who 
■  were  supporters  of  the  Salisbury -Chamberlain 
government — have  secured  almost  exactly  the 
same  majority  in  the  new  Parliament  that  they 
won  five  years  ago.  A  Ithough  this  is  a  large  ma- 
jority,— about  13'J  in  a  total  house  of  670, — it  is 
by  no  means,  under  ail  the  circnmstances,  a  highly 
brilliant  victory.  Modern  England  had  never  in- 
dulged in  such  transports  and  paroxysms  of  en- 
thusiasm over  anything  else  as  over  the  pitiable 
war  for  the  destruction  of  the  two  tiny  Dutch 
republics  of  South  Africa.  And  the  election  was 
held  on  the  eve  of  Lord  Hoborts'  formal  announce- 
ment of  the  annexation  of  tho  Transvaal — the 
annexation  of  the  Orange  Free  State  having  been 
accomplished  several  months  earlier.  I'o  most 
Englishmen,  the  South  African  struggle  has  pre- 
sented itself  as  a  Ufc-and-death  matter  for  the 
Dritisb  empire  ;  and  the  ministry — perhaps  less 
worthy  of  the  nation's  enthusiasm  on  its  own  pure 
merits  than  any  nunistry  that  England  has  had 
for  a  very  long  timt! — has  been  indorsed,  not  be- 
cause it  has  Ijeen  genuinely  admired,  but  because 
there  has  seemed,  to  the  majority  of  Englishmen, 
to  be  a  supreme  necessity  for  presenting  to  the 


outside  world  an  appearance  of  standing  by  one's 
own  country  and  one's  own  government. 

Which  Wat    This,    under  tho  circumstances,  was 
Hectitary    not  niei'ely  natural,  but  commenda- 
""■       ble.      The  defeat  of  the  present  gov- 
ernment at  just  this  juncture  would  have  hurt 
England  in  the  outside  estimation,  particularly 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  there  was  no  coherent 


and  united  opposition,  with  an  acknowledged 
leader  and  a  definite  policy  of  its  own.  The  great 
army  in  South  Africa — the  largest  ever  sent  so 
far  away  fr'om  home  by  any  European  country 
in  modern  tiTnos — was  still  encamped  on  liostile 
soil,  not  with  great  battles  to  light,  it  is  true, 
bnl  with  an  irritiiting  and  difficult  slate  of  guer- 
rilla warfare  to  contend  with.  This  was  not  the 
moment  for  changing  jiarties.  nor  was  it  a  rea- 
sonable time  for  holding  an  election.  The  war 
cannot  now  bo  undone,  needless  and  bad  tboagh 
it  was  ;  and  (he  annexation  of  the  Boer  republics 
could  not  be  reconsidered  without  producing  a 
convulsion  (hnnighout  the  British  empire.  It 
was  indeed  inevitable,  when  Kitiger  issued  his 
ultimatum  and  made  his  appeal  to  arms,  that 
Urittsh  supremacy  should  be  completely  estab- 
lished in  the  Transvaal.  As  we  have  maintained 
from  the    beginning,   there  was  nothing  in  the 
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{Colonial  Secretary.) 


(Liberal  leader  In 


practical  alternatives  that  l&y  before  Mr.  Kriiger 
»nd  iiis  colleagues  at  Pretoria  that  in  the  least 
justified  war.  So  long  as  the  contest  was  simply 
a  diplomatic  one,  the  people  in  England  who  sym- 
pathized with  Mr.  Kruger  as  against  Mr.  Joseph 
Chamberlain's  diplomatic  methods  were  many 
and  inSuential.  The  only  hope  for  the  Boers 
lay  in  appeals  to  Englisli  public  opinion.  This 
chance  was  forfeited  when  resort  was  made  to 
force.  We  do  not,  of  course,  justify  the  Eng- 
lish Government  in  refusing  arbitration  ;  but 
the  Boer  ultimatum  and  invasion  of  Natal  left 
England  with  nothing  else  to  do  than  figlit. 
And  wlien  a  war  comes,  no  matter  what  pro- 
voked it,  any  nation  worthy  to  exist  will  fight  as 
hard  as  it  can.  The  English  were  at  once  com- 
mitted irretrievably  to  the  permanent  reduction 
of  the  Transvaal  and  the  Orange  free  State. 

Standing  6h  Tliere  may  liave  been  other  solutions 
till  Army  In  Miore  ideal  ;  but  there  was  no  otjier 
*frica.  jIj^j  ^gg^  practical,  in  view  of  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  British  empire  and  the  facts  of 
human  nature.  The  thing  moat  to  be  desired, 
therefore,  was  that  the  war  should  be  prosecuted 
with  the  utmost  vigor,  and  brought  to  an  end 
promptly,  witli  the  least  suffering  and  loss  of  life 
on  either  jiiiie.  The  stubborn  resistance  of  the 
Boers,  after  it  was  certain  that  they  must  yield 
in  the  end.  may  have  been  hi'roic  from  one  point 
of  view  ;  but  it  WHS  loo  cruel  and  useless  to  be 
admirable,  lletoism  is  a  word  that  should  be 
kept  to  apply  to  cases  where  brave  and  seltsacri- 
flcing  deeds  have  an  ailequate  reason  and  motive. 
To  continue  fighting  in  a  hopeless  cause,  merely 
through  vindictive  determination  to  make  an 
enemy's  victory  cost  him  the  more  dearly,  is  not 


heroic  in  the  best  sense.  Considering  their  num- 
bers, the  Boers  have  displayed  an  amazing  mili- 
tary prowess,  and  their  officers  in  particular  have 
shown  qualities,  by  comparison  with  which  the 
British  officers  have  not  gained  admiration  any- 
wliere  except  in  their  own  country.  But  the 
great,  blundering  British  army  in  South  Africa 
has  l>ecn  brave,  has  done  its  best,  has  shed  an 
appalling  amount  of  blood,  and  has  su&ered  al- 
most indescribable  hardships  incident  to  the  hor- 
rible regions  in  which  it  has  had  to  march  and 
fight  and  suffer  from  fevera.  And  from  the  point 
of  view  of  this  great  army,  still  suffering  in  South 
Africa,  and  from  that  of  the  tens  of  thousands  of 
enfeebled  men  invalided  home,  it  would  have  been 
wellnigli  inconceivable  that  tile  country  should 
not  have  put  the  stamp  of  its  approval  upon  them 
and  their  work.  But  how  else  could  it  show  itB 
appreciation  and  express  its  purpose  to  evolve 
some  kind  of  valuable  result  out  of  the  army's 
painful  achievement  except  by  taking  the  patri- 
otic view  of  the  war  and  the  situation,  and  by 
voting  to  sustain  the  government. 

.  ,  The  vote  was,  therefore,  not  so  much 
Bf  tkt  a  vote  of  confidence  in  Salisbury, 
"  Chamoerlain,  Lord  Lansdowne,  sec- 
retary of  state  for  war,  and  the  rest  of  the  min- 
istry, as  a  vote  recognizing  ' '  things  as  they 
are."  and  indicating  John  Bull's  firm  determi- 
nation to  see  a  difficult  piece  of  business  clear 
through  to  a  fixed  and  stable  conclusion. 
Tiioughtful  people,  in  their  calm  and  reflective 
moods,  must  admit  that  there  are  worse  fates  for 
small  outlying  regions  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  other 
remote  parts  than  to  be  brought  under  the  protect- 
ing folds  of  the  British  flag  and  accorded  the 
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kind  of  law  and  adiuinistration  llial  are  cljarac- 
teristic  of  tlie  Britisli  empire.  The  Transvaal 
could  nol  have  continued  a  great  while  as  an  in- 
dependent i'epul)iic  under  the  government  of  men 
like  K^ger.    This  was  as  impossible  as  was  the 


tain  than  that  the  best  way  for  Soutti  Africa  to 
attain  that  fntiire  position  is  to  cast  the  pi-esent 
idea  of  it  into  the  deepest  well  of  oblivion. 
There  can  be  no  independent  South  Africa  until 
there  has  developed  a  great,  prosperous,  and 
faii-ly  homogeneous  community.  Such  a  deveh 
opment  will  require  time — say,  fifty  or  a  htm^ 
di'ed  years  ;  and  no  other  conditions  could  be 
nearly  so  favovablt;  fo)'  such  development  as  the 
same  kind  of  cheerful  and  loyal  acquiescence  in 
tile  British  connection  as  is  shown  by  the  Do- 
minion of  Canada  and  the  Commonwealth  of 
Australia.  The  Dutch  of  I^outh  Africa  should 
study  history,  cultivate  the  philosophical  attitude 
of  mind,  and  promptly  conclude  to  become  the 
most  exemplary  and  least  troublesome  people  in 
any  portion  of  Queen  Victoria's  dominions. 

r*«  Btitian  ''■'''*'  *'""'*  ""'^  ''''^  Vo\ea  hate  Rus- 
Policy  sia's  duminarion,  not  so  much  for 
of  W.™«ce.  tlieoretical  reasons,  or  because  the 
sentiment  of  nationality  and  the  longing  for  in- 
de])endence  survive,  as  for  the  far  more  practi- 
cal reason  that  Russia's  domination  is  oppressive 
to  them  in  their  every-day  life.  It  means  to  the 
Finns    not  only  the   conscription  of  their  sons 


BritiiOi  Cabinet.) 


hvkI  DcpartmPiit  In 


^       South  Africa  may  or  may  not  be  des- 

(*e  fatari    tilled  at  some  time  to  k"  ''f*  o'^'"  '■^'^y 

to  Pastrrity.  ^^    ^^^    independent    country.      How- 

ever  that  may  be,  nothing  could   be  more  cer- 


continuancf  of  Jlexican-S]>anish  rule  in  Califor- 
nia after  the  discovery  of  gold.  It  may  be  a 
long  time  ht-fore  men  of  pure  British  blood  shall 
outnnmber,  in  South  Africa,  those  of  the  Diitch- 
Hugiienot  or  Boer  stock  ;  but  England's  control 
of  Cape  Colony,  Xatal,  and  other  extensive  re- 
gions in  South  Africa,  and  her  preeminence  in 
commerce,  mining,  and  business  enterprise  of 
all  soits.  had  made  it  prol>able  that  sooner  or 
later  the  Transvaal  wonld  come  into  close  rela- 
tionship with  British  South  Africa.  The  Dutch 
element  of  the  population  in  Cape  Colony  could 
not  well  be  in  a  lietter  jnisition.  Iteing  in  the 
majority,  it  can,  if  it  chooses,  control  the  colo- 
nial parliament,  and  carry  on  local  affairs  to  suit 
itself.  It  has  every  right  it  could  ask  as  re- 
gards the  use  of  its  own  language,  the  freedom 
of  woi-sliip,  and  the  education  of  its  chihiren. 
it  has  long  enjoyed  the  perfect  protection  of  the 
great  navy  of  England,  without  having  anj'  of 
the  bills  to  pay.  Tint  Boers  of  the  Transvaal 
and  the  Orange  Fi-ee  State  must  simply  learn  to 
reconcile  themselves  to  the  pleasant  fate  of  their 
brethren  in  Cajie  Colony. 


(Chief  manngernf  tl 

into  t!io    Russian   ar 
local  lilxTties  and 
to  them  ;    the  Kuss  a 
similate  them  in  la  j 
as  in  administrative  a 


«  Conservative  OB mpalsD.) 

\  1  ut  t)  e  giving  up  of 
to  ns  tl  at  I  ere  very  dear 
B  Ik.  ng  det  nnined  to  as- 
age  a  )  religion  aa  well 
1       1  tarv  methods.      But 
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the  British  empire  has  been  most  successful  in 
proportion  to  its  employment  of  the  very  oppo- 
site policy.  It  has  given  the  French  in  Canada 
far  more  freedom  as  Frenchmen  than  they  would 
have  had  if  they  had  remained  a  colonial  posses- 
sion of  France.  It  is  now  determined  tliat  those 
men  of  Dutch  descent  in  Cape  Colony  who  vio- 
lated their  British  allegiance  by  giving  direct  or 
indirect  aid  to  tlie  Boers  in  the  recent  war  are 
neither  to  be  hanged  nor  imprisoned  for  life  as 
traitors,  but  simply  to  be  deprived  of  their  voting 
rights  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period,  as  the 
courts  may  sentence  them  individually.  This 
lenity  of  treatment  shows  a  swift  and  hopeful 
recovery  of  sound  political  sense.  It  was  to  be 
feared,  several  months  ago,  that  a  very  severe 
course  might  be  pursued,  which  would  only  re- 
sult in  the  perpetuation  of  discord.  It  will  de- 
pend chiefly  upon  the  Boers  themselves,  in  tiie 
two  annexed  republics,  how  soon  the  English 
army  of  occupation  shall  be  withdrawn  and  in- 
stitutions of  local  self-government  establislied. 
The  sooner  and  more  completely  they  accept  the 
results  of  the  war,  the  better  it  will  be  for  them. 

«    ^.     .      As    for    Mr.    Chamberlain,    he    has 

Mr.  Chamber-  .  •  *    i  • 

lain  and  His  now  the  great  opportunity  of  his 
Office.  11^^  ^Q  exhibit  a  broad  statesmanship. 
Under  the  new  Parliament,  Lord  Salisbury  will 
continue  to  be  prime  minister,  and  will  also,  it  is 
expect(?d,  continue,  for  some  time  to  come,  to 
keep  in  his  own  hands  the  portfolio  of  foreign 
affairs.  It  had  been  reported  that  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain, wlio  is  now  by  far  the  most  conspicuous 
figure  in  the  government,  would  be  transferred 
from  the  Colonial  to  the  War  Department  ;  but 
it  is  more  likely  that  h(5  will  prefer  to  stay  where 
he  is.  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  certainly  magnified 
his  office.  He  lias  brought  into  the  administra- 
tion of  colonial  affairs  a  new  conception,  which 
lifts  that  adniinistrative  post  into  the  most  im- 
portant one  in  the  cabinet,  not  even  excepting 
the  foreign  secretaryship  ;  for,  with  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain occupying  the  position  of  colonial  secre- 
tary, tlui  office  is  not  that  of  the  head  of  a  routine 
department  engrossed  with  sundry  red-tape  de- 
tails, but  it  is  rather  the  very  heart  and  center 
of  the  f^ci'cat  Biitish  emuire.  int(^nselv  concerned 
with  tlie  political  and  commercial  development  of 
that  <?mpire — as  one  great  whole  made  up  of  a 
multitude  of  [)arts,  eacli  having  its  own  peculiar 
conditions.  Thus  the  manifohl  proVileins  of  Can- 
ada, Austialia,  South  Africa,  India,  and  other 
parts  of  the  win'ld's  map  that  are  tinted  witli 
British  red,  con('(n-n  primarily  the  colonial  office, 
even  where  th(^v  belori";  incidentally  also  to  the 
foreign  office.  However  one  may  sympathize 
with  the  Lii)erals  in  their  deep  dislike  and  dis- 


trust of  Mr.  Chamberlain,  it  may  not  bo  denied 
that  his  game  of  British  imperialism  is  played  on 
a  magnificent  scale,  and  that  he  has  the  support 
of  the  country  in  his  aspiration  for  British  ag- 
grandizement. 

He   is   only  at  the  very  beginning, 

mands  on    however,  of  the  work  in  South  Af . 

statesmanship. ^'^^^  that  must  test  his  statesmanship. 

Or,  rather,  he  must  make  a  second  start,  with 
the  obligation  to  redeem  the  bad  beginning  that 
pluncred  the  country  into  war.  It  may  be  the 
final  verdict  of  history  that  it  was  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain's bungling  and  overreaching  style  of  diplo- 
macy that  made  it  necessary  for  England  to  ac- 
quire the  Transvaal  by  fire  and  sword,  where  a 
wiser  and  more  skillful  method  would  have  es- 
tablished British  paramountcy  throughout  South 
Africa  without  stirring  up  race  feeling  and  with- 
out the  firing  of  a  single  gun.  Having  landed 
his  country  in  war  at  the  end  of  a  period  of  acrid 
correspondence  with  the  Transvaal  Government, 
in  which  Mr.  Chamberlain  was  constantly  shift- 
ing and  changing  his  demands,  the  situation 
passed  out  of  his  hands  into  that  of  the  war  de- 
partment, where  it  has  continued  to  remain.  It 
is  to  be  supposed,  however,  that  a  civil  regime 
will  now  soon  make  its  appearance  by  the  side  of 
the  military  occupation,  and  will  gradually  gather 
up  the  reins  of  authority.  The  better  the  states- 
manship shown  in  the  establishment  of  this  civil 
regime^  the  sooner  will  the  British  taxpayer  be 
relieved  of  the  burden  of  keeping  a  great  array 
in  the  newly  conquered  territories. 

r J.   r  «       '^^^^    Kaffir  negroes  greatly  outnura- 

I ne  najfirSf      ,  .  .  ,  .      .        ,    ^  , 

Mr.  Rhodes,     her  th(»  white  population  m  the  Trans- 
^'^'  vaal,  and  the  Boers  have  kept  them 

down  by  a  system  of  servitude  that  falls  a 
little  short  of  slavery  on  the  one  hand  and  greatly 
short  of  British  principles  of  individual  freedom 
on  the  other  hand.  It  will  not  be  possible  for 
England  to  permit  this  system  to  continue ;  but 
it  will  be  difficult  to  readjust  it,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  win  the  good- will  of  the  Boer  farmers, 
who  think  that  their  system  of  managing  the 
Kaffirs  IS  necessary  for  the  safety  of  tlie  white 
population.  Some  very  difficult  problems,  more- 
over, must  be  faced  in  the  acquisition,  from  Mr. 
Rhodes*  and  his  chartered  company,  of  certain 
rights  and  possessions  in  the  great  Rhodesian 
territories  west  and  north  of  the  Transvaal  that 
it  has  now  become  needful  for  the  British  colo- 
nial empire  to  absorb  in  the  complete  sense.  Thus 
the  statesmanship  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  in  South 
African  affairs,  so  rudely  interrupted  at  its  out- 
set by  the  war,  is  now  to  be  resumed  with  prob- 
lems to  face  that  will  test  it  to  the  utmost ;  and, 
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in  dealing  with  tliese  problems,  Mr.  Clianiberlain 
will  find  himself  obliged  to  reckcm  at  every  point 
with  the  views  of  a  man  no  less  masterful  than 
himself — namely,  Mr.  Cecil  Kliodes,  of  Kimberley 
and  Cape  Town,  who  has  now  reentered  South 
African  politics,  and  who  seeks  to  regain  the 
confidence  and  support  of  the  Dutch  element. 

Whether  for  good   or  for  ill,  the 

of  the  Salts-  Salisburv  government  was  what  might 

bury  Ministry,  y^^^    Called    a  "going"   concem.      It 

had  behind  it  a  large  working  majority  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  almost  unanimous  control 
over  tlie  House  of  Lords,  tiie  manifest  good-will 
of  the  Queen  and  the  royal  family,  and — what  is 
not  to  be  disregard(?d — the  prestige  and  strength 
that  comes  from  being  on  excellent  terms  with 
the  governments  and  the  public  opinion  of  the 
great  self  -  governing  British  communities  of 
Canada,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand.  It  had 
to  its  credit  Lord  Curzon's  acceptable  manage- 
ment of  the  affairs  of  Lidia,  and  Lord  C-romer's 
conduct  of  the  affairs  of  Kgypt.  It  had  furtlier  to 
its  credit  the  splendidly  successful  expedition 
of  General  Kitchener  to  Khartum,  resulting  in  the 
opening  up  and  pacification  of  the  Sudan  and  the 
annexation  of  a  great  part  of  it  to  the  British 
empire.  And  still  further,  and  of  no  small 
ctonsequence  in  the  estimation  of  the  British 
public,  it  had  to  its  credit  a  record  of  exceed- 
ingly amicable  relationship  with  the  government 
of  the  United  States— a  condition  of  things  that 
amounts  to  a  verv  valuable  asset  to  the  British 
empire.  As  for  the  South  African  war,  it  had 
at  least  been  prosecuted  successfully  to  what 
was  a  practical  ending  of  organized  military 
opposition  on  the  part  of  the  Boers,  and  it  had 
resulted  in  the  solution  of  full  annexation.  It 
had  subject(Hl  the  British  army  to  a  highly  nec- 
essary test,  giving  Englaml  fresh  confidence  in 
her  essential  strength  and  a  new  determination 
to  remedy  the  conspicuous  defects  of  her  mili- 
tary system. 

.M,^  .  f^  .u    -'^s    acrainst   all    these   things, — that 

What  if  the  ,  ,   ,  •  i      •   i  ,   P  ^ 

Tories  Had  could  be  said  either  in  positive  praise 
Been  Beaten  ?  ^^  the  doings  of  the  Salisbury  gov- 
ernment or  in  apology  for  tnem, — what  lay  be- 
fore the  country  as  an  alternative?  What  if  it 
had  refused  to  vote  the  Salisbury  party  a  new 
lease  of  office  and  power  ?  The  situation  was,  in 
many  ways,  analogous  to  that  prestMited  by  cur- 
rent party  politics  in  the  United  States.  The 
most  conspicuous  difference,  however,  lay  in  the 
fact  that  in  this  country  the  various  factors  of 
opposition,  while  holding  no  set  of  opinions  in 
common,  were  united  upon  a  leader  who  hap- 
pened to  be  fitted  out  with  a  large  and  complete 


stock  of  opinions,  each  single  one  of  which  took, 
so  to  speak,  the  form  of  a  strong  hook  upon 
which  to  hang  some  different  element  of  his  sup- 
port. In  England  no  Ijiberal  leader  appeared 
during  the  general  elections  just  held.  Mr. 
(^ampi)ell-Bannerman  makes  a  respectable  ap- 
pearance as  a  nominal  Liberal  leader  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  but  no  one  would  think  of  him  as 
tlie  authoritative?  head  of  the  party.  Sir  William 
Harcourt  is  a  trenchant  debater,  but  has  never 
held  the  full  confidencre  of  the  elements  opposed 
to  the  Tory  government.  Even  the  Irish  Na- 
tionalists have  found  it  practically  impossible  to 
unite  upon  any  effective  leadership  for  their  own 
group  ;  much  less  have  they  iound  any  Eng- 
lish Liberal  generalissimo,  since  Gladstone's 
time,  under  wliom  they  are  ready  to  serve.  The 
only  man  who  might  possibly  have  come  forward 
to  lead  the  Liberals  in  the  recent  election  was 
Lord  Rosebery.  But  he  has  nominally  retired 
from  Liberal  party  politics,  and  is,  moreover, 
an  imperialist  to  whose  mind  the  only  fault  of 
the  Salisbury  administration  seems  to  be  that  it 
has  not  been  so  efficient,  in  its  aggressive  military 
work,  as  it  ought  to  have  been.  If,  perchance, 
tlie  Ministerialists  had  not  come  out  of  last 
montirs  election  with  a  majority,  the  Liberals 
themselves  would  have  been  surprised  and  dis 
concerted.  Thev  would  have  had  to  cast  about 
them  })oth  for  a  leader  and  a  policy,  with  a  for- 
lorn prospect  of  being  able  to  agree  upon  either. 

But  in  due  course  of  time  the  Liberal 
of  English  party  will  find  itself  again,  and  have 
Liberalism,   ^^^pje  ^^j.^  to  do.      it  is  too  much 

to  expect  that  property- holders  will  be  al- 
lowed, without  opposition,  to  retain  the  multiple 
suffi'age  in  England,  and  thus  to  exercise  im- 
perial authority  over  great  democratic  communi- 
ties like  Australia  and  (Canada,  where  the  pure 
democratic  principle  of  manhood  suffrage  pre- 
vails. Furthermore,  the  Liberal  party  will  have 
a  sufficient  excuse  for  existence  so  long  as  the 
Toricjs  keep  their  hereditary  House  of  Lords, 
with  its  power  to  veto  all  bills  passed  by  the 
House  of  Commons.  And  it  is  rather  incon- 
ceivable that  there  slumld  not  Ije  a  Radical  oppo- 
sition so  long  as  there  remains  an  Established 
Church,  with  the  unequal  privileges  now  enjoyed 
by  that  organization.  The  principle  of  **one 
man — one  vote  ;  "  that  of  the  reform  of  the 
House  of  Lords  ;  that  of  secular  education  as 
against  the  subsidizing  of  church  schools  with 
the  taxpayer's  money,  and  that  of  the  equitable 
taxation  of  landed  property,  are,  with  several  other 
kindred  principles,  the  basis  of  a  programme 
that  will  not  allow  the  Liberal  party  in  England 
to  i)erish  until  its  demands  have  been  satisfied. 
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j^^        The  elec- 

Canadian      tion   of     & 

minion  puliameDt  oc- 
curs on  NoTsmber  7. 
The  Liberal  govern - 
ment.  under  Sir  Wil- 
frid Laurier  as  prime 
minister,  came  into 
power  four  years  ago, 
with  a  parliamentary 
majority  of  about  30. 
Tliat  majority,  by 
subsequent  changes, 
liaa  been  almost 
doubled.  Sir  Wilfrid 
.  belongs  lotlif  b'rench- 
Catholic  half  of  Can- 
ada ;  and  his  admin- 
istration, besides  the 
general  support  of  the 
Liberal  party  as  such, 
has  the  special  sup- 
port of  the  French- 
Canadian  dement. 
The  Conservative  par- 
ty in  the  present  con- 
test is  headed  by  Sir 
(Charles  Tapper,  aided 
by  Hon.  Hugh  John 
MacDonald,  who  is 
prime  minister  of 
Manitoba.  He  is  the 
son  of  the  late  Sir 
John  A.  MacDonald, 
who  served  for  so 
long  a  time  as  the 
Conservative  prime 
minister  of  Canada, 
and  who  was  the  fa- 
ther of  the  protective 
policy.  Canada  has, 
of  late,  seen  better 
times  than  usual, 
and  there  seems  to 
have    l)een    far    less  j  h    ■ 

drifting— both    of      ='™«r'>"^  »—i'-*  ^^^^^ 
French -Canadians 

and  also  nf  young  and  ambitious  English -speak- 
ing ('aDa<)ians  —  across  the  line  into  the  United 
Stales.  Manufactures  and  agriculture  have  pros- 
pered more  than  ever  before  ;  transportation 
interests  and  svstema  both  by  land  and  by 
water  have  greatly  improved  ;  the  prestige  of 
Canada  in  London  waa  never  bo  high  ;  rela- 
tions with  the  United  States,  in  spite  of  varions 
■open  questions  yet  to  be  adjusted,  are  not  dis- 
agreeable ;   and  to  the  onlooker  there  would  not 


seem  to  be  any  sufficiently  clear  reasons  oronght 
forward  by  the  opposition  why  the  Conservattves 
should  now  be  restored  lo  power. 

;  n    '''''^   ^^^  ''®*^<"'   against   such   res- 

ittmi       toration  of  the  Conservatives  wonld 

In  Canada.    g^^Qj  (^  j^g  jjj  ^^g  needless  emphasis 

it  would  give  to  the  race  and  nationality  qneation. 

Some  of  the  ConBerrative  newspapers  bmvB  been 

guilty,  in  the  present  campaign,  of  exceedingly 
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rancorous  and  irritating  attacka  upon  tlie  French- 
Canadians,  who  are  accused  of  being  disloyal  at 
heart,  and  reaily  at  tlie  first  favorable  moment  to 
oppose  everything  English.  There  is  no  means 
BO  likely  to  sow  the  seeds  of  disloyalty  in  the 
French- Canadian  mind  as  these  British  jingo 
accusations;  and  nothing  could  be  so  well  calcu- 
lated to  promote  harmony  as  the  indorsement  at 
the  polls  of  Sir  Wilfrid  Laiirier  and  his  admin- 
istration. The  settlemeut  of  the  Manitoba  school 
question  will  naturally  hurt  the  Launerites  in 
that  province  ;  and  the  Conservatives  profess  to 
have  reasons  for  hoping  to  carry  British  Colum- 
bia. They  expect,  also,  to  make  gains  elsewhere  ; 
but  a  fair  estimate  would  seem  to  be  tliat  the 
Laurierites  will  carry  tiio  day,  though  by  a  re- 
duced majority.  The  Conservatives  were  dis- 
posed to  advocate  the  policy  of  securing  prefer- 
ential arrangements  in  England  for  the  admission 
of  Canadian  food  pi-oducts,  in  return  for  the 
arrangement  now  existing  in  the  Canadian  tariff 
by  which  British  manufacturei's  have  a  33^-per- 
cent,  preference  over  American  luanul'acturers. 
But  the  Canadian  Liberals  have  shown  the  use- 
lessness  of  any  such  demand:  first,  because 
England  certainly  would  not  grant  it;  and, 
second,  because  if  it  were  granted  the  British 
manufacturers  would  demand  the  freedom  of  the 
Canadian  market — a  proposition  that  would  be 
instantly  antagonized  by  the  growing  manufac- 
turing interests  of  Canada.  For  some  years 
there  has  lieen  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  the 
Canadian  Government  to  foster  and  promote  cold- 
storage  facilities  on  land  and  water  for  the  devel- 
opment of  the  export  trade  in  Canadian  food 
products.  Sir  Charles  Tupper  ha'*  now  ma  le  it 
a  part  of  the  Conservative  progiamme  ti  piomiee 
a  great  enlargement  of  cold  storage  facihtie^ 
whether  as  a  direct  government  nndoitakin^  ot 
by  aid  to  private  enterprise  is  left  tatl  ei  iiiicet 
tain.  "What  is  desired  is  veiy  gruith  ti  in 
crease  the  export  of  Canadian  buttei  eggs  fiesh 
meats,  and  other  food  supplies  to  the  English 
market,  which  now  draws  pnticnialh  upon  the 
United  States,  New  Zealand,  !■  ranci  I>»  nniark 
and  other  countries.  Suchajuln,}  lnwivn  is 
one  tiiat  the  Liberal  governtnent  is  in  just  as 
good  a  position  to  carry  out  as  th  LoiiMua 
live  opposition. 

*«uj/oi,flrf-^  Newfoundland,  which,  though  a  Brit- 
Hemariiaiie  ish  coloiiy,  IS  wlioUv  independent  of 
Contest.  (!aiiada,  is  also  in  the  throes  of  a  po- 
litical campaign  that  is  regarded  by  all  New- 
foundlanders as  of  vital  interest  and  importance. 
The  election  will  be  held  on  Noveml>or  S,  one 
day  after  the  Canadian  election,  and  two  days 
after  our  own.      There  is    much    in    this    New- 


foundland situation  that  is  dramatic  and  pictur- 
esque. The  present  prime  minister  is  Hon.  Rob- 
ert Bond,  and  his  most  influential  supporter  is 
Hon.  Edward  P,  Morris,  Q.C.  For  a  number  of 
years  Mr.  Bond  has  been  known  as  the  advocate 
of  closecomniercial  relations  between  Newfound- 
land and  the  United  States.  When  Mr.  Blaine 
was  secretary  of  state,  he  and  Mr.  Bond,  in 
1890,  negotiated  the  so-called  Bond-Blaine  com- 
mereial  convention,  which  was  in  the  general 
line  of  Mr.  Blaine's  reciprocity  policy,  and  which 
seemed  to  offer  many  points  of  mutual  ailvan- 
lage.     The    C'a- 


adia 


Cons 


(Kooira  as  the  "  Cza 


liked  the  idea  of 
closer  relations 
between  N  e  w  - 
foundland  and 
the  United 
States,  and  per- 
suaded the  Brit- 
ish Colonial  Of- 
fice to  refuse  to 
allow  the  treaty 
to  go  into  force. 
The  people  ot 
Newfoundland 
have  looked  oi> 
at  the  advan- 
tageous commer- 
cial arrange- 
ments 


British  Westln- 
lian  islands  an  I  the  United  States,  and  they  see 
noreas  nwhj  Canaiianjeal  lusysiionld  be  allowed 
to  interfere  wu  h  their  exercising  the  samepri  vilege 
of  trading  on  favoi  able  tei  ms  with  their  best  natu- 
lalmaiket  Mr  Bonds!  II  stands  for  the  policy  of 
tloso  lelations  with  tl  e  United  .States,  and  he  be- 
lu  ves  tl  at  the  BiKii-h  (lOvernmeMt  could  not  now 
\Lrj  wcl!  refuse  its  absent  if  an  arrangement 
similai  to  that  of  1810  were  again  negotiateil. 
lliis  howeier  ddsnot  fonn  the  pressing  issue 
m  the  pending  Ni  w  foundland  campaign.  The 
matter  that  luis  agitated  the  Newfoundlandei-s 
for  several  years  past  has  been  the  monopoly  con- 
ferred ui>on  Mr.  It.  U.  Keid.  Mr.  Bond  and 
the  Liberals  are  not  friendly  to  this  monopoly; 
while  the  Conservatives,  under  the  leadership  of 
Mr.  Moriiie  — wh...  I,y  the  way,  is  Mr.  Reid's 
princi|ml  Irgal  counsel — are  as  heartily  for  the 
Reid  iiiiiiK.poly  as  the  English  Tories  are  for  the 
landed  gentry,  the    House  of  Lords,  and  vestecl 


ill  gi-i 


■al. 
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f.  f.  1^  Mr.  Reid  was  a  Scotch  boy  who  made 
and  His  money  in  Australia  and  subsequently 
Monopoly.  tyj-ned  up  in  Canada  as  one  of  the 
contractors  who  grew  rich  out  of  the  construction 
of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway.  Some  seven 
ycais  ago  he  obtained  fi'om  Newfoundland  a 
contract  by  which  he  was  to  construct,  for  the 
government,  a  railroad  almost  600  miles  long 
across  the  entire  island  from  west  to  east.  He 
was  to  receive  tlio  sum  of  $15,000  a  mile  for 
grading  the  road  and  laying  down  the  rails.  Be- 
foie  the  road  was  completed,  however,  the  New- 
fuundland  government  had  entered  upon  a  period 
of  extreme  financial  difficulty,  and  the  railroad 
was  an  elephant  on  its  hands.  Mr.  Reid  came 
I'oi-ward  with  a  proposition  to  furnish  the  rolling- 
stock  and  full  equipment  for  the  road,  and  then 
to  opiMate  it  for  a  period  of  years,  in  considera- 
tion of  his  receiving  an  immense  land  grant,  plus 
a  yeaily  mail  subsidy  of  $G0.000.  The  gov- 
ernment's difficulties  increased,  and  it  could  not 
})ay  the  cash  subsidy.  Thereupon  Mr.  Reid 
olfereil  to  release  it  from  the  obligation  to  pay 
x\\o  iiioncn',  on  condition  of  its  giving  him  the 
railroad  at  tlu^  end  of  a  term  of  years,  and 
immediately  adding  to  the  extent  of  his  already 
vast  land  grant,  besid(;s  giving  him  a  complete 
iiKtnopoly  of  the  right  to  build  and  operate  rail- 
roads anvwhere  in  Newfoundland,  and  also  the 
ti?legra})h  monopoly.  Mr.  Reid's  great  land 
grants  include  mineral  rights,  and  he  is  presuma- 
bly the  largest  landholder  in  the  world.  In 
association  with  his  sons,  he  has  opened  mines, 
o[)ei-ates  coastwise  steamships  in  connection  with 
his  railr()a<l,  owns  and  operates  the  trolley  lines 
ill  tlie  c'aj)ital  town,  has  established  paper-pulp 
mills  to  work  uj)  the  forest  resources  tapped  by 
his  j-aiiroad,  and  seems  to  have  turned  the  island 
of  X(nv found  land  into  something  like  one  im- 
mense ])rivate  estate.  There  seems  no  oppor- 
tunity to  break  down  the  contracts  under  wliicli 
.Mr.  Heid  luis  given  so  little  and  obtained  so 
mii<-]i.  Nciwfoundland  sold  its  birthright  for  a 
mess  of  ])ottai^(;.  It  *i:ave  awav  the  rights  and  the 
untold  wralih  of  future  generations  to  tide  over 
a  small,  tempi »i-ary  financial  stringency.  The 
iiritisii  (roveiTimcnt  did  an  exceedingly  bad 
pi«'e'«.^  of  business  when  it  ratified  this  contract. 
The  woi'st  of  it  all  is  thai,  if  the  British  Govern- 
iiK-nt  had  not  lieen  false  io  the  true  interests  of 
Newfoundland  by  vetoing  the  Bon^l- Blaine  com- 
mercial ti'eaty.  tli(?  island  would  have  had  pros- 
perity, and  a  revenue  amph*  enough  to  have  saved 
itself  from  the  plight  under  stress  of  which  it  sold 
Uself  into  per[)etual  servitude  to  tiie  monopoly. 
Hesid(\s  owning  ])retty  much  all  the  prospective 
wealth  of  tln^  island,  it  appears  that  Mr.  Reid  owns 
the  Conservative'  party.      It  is  reported  that,  as  a 


general  campaign  object desson,  he  has  closed  his 
mills  and  stopped  various  developing  enterprises, 
in  order  to  teach  the  voters  their  dependence  upon 
him  for  the  means  of  earning  their  daily  bread. 

The  anthracite- coal  strike,  which  be- 
of  the  gan  on  September  17,  was  practically 
Coal  strike,  q^^^^  q^  October  1 7  by  the  announce- 
ment of  the  great  coal  companies  connected  with 
the  Philadelphia  &  Reading  and  Lehigh  Valley 
railroads  that  they  had  decided  to  concede  the 
denumds  of  the  strikers.  It  was  morally  certain 
that  the  coal  operators  throughout  the  anthracite 
district  would  follow  the  influential  example  of 
these  two  enormous  factors  in  the  situation. 
Public  opinion  was  rather  strongly  inclined  in 
favor  of  the  striking  miners  from  the  very  begin- 
ning, ami  this  sentiment  grew  steadily  through- 
out the  strike.  The  miners  had  been  ready  and 
anxious  at  all  times  to  submit  the  dispute  to  arbi- 
tration ;  and  the  reasons  advanced  by  the  mme- 
owners  and  operators  for  refusing  to  arbitrate  had 
been  anything  but  convmclng  to  the  impartial 
mind.  Under  the  disguise  of  coal  companies,  the 
coal -carrying  railroads  are  the  real  owners  and 
operators  of  a  great  part  of  the  anthracite  mining 
district  ;  and  tiie  miners  on  the  one  side,  and  the 
public  tliat  consumes  fuel  on  the  other,  have  been 
the  victims  of  a  combination  of  the  roads,  by 
virtue  of  which  several  times  as  much  per  ton 
was  paid  for  carrying  this  anthracite  coal  as  rail- 
roads in  the  bituminous  districts  received  for 
carrying  soft  coal.  A  general  advance  in  wages 
of  10  per  cent,  was  conceded  ;  and  it  was  agreed 
that  this  should  hold  good  at  least  until  next  April, 
an<l  that  the  sliding-scale  system  of  wages  should 
be  abolished.  The  other  grievances  of  the  miners, ' 
such  as  the  overcharge  to  which  they  had  been  sub 
jected  for  the  powder  they  use  in  their  work,  and 
the  extortions  that  in  many  of  the  mines,  though 
not  in  all,  are  practised  by  the  Company  stores  with 
which  the  miners  are  compelled  to  trade,  are  left 
to  be  settled  by  further  conference,  on  principles 
which  may  be  expected  to  work  out  a  decided 
improvement  in  conditions.  It  nmst  not  be  sup- 
posed that  we  have  any  disposition  to  censure  in- 
dividual owners  and  operators  of  anthracite  col- 
lieries, or  individual  railroad  men  prominent  in 
the  management  of  the  coal-carrying  lines.  The 
situation,  from  their  point  of  view,  presented 
manv  serious  difficulties,  for  which  few  of  them 
were  personally  responsible.  The  miserable  con- 
ditions that  prevailed  for  a  long  time  in  the  bitu- 
minous mining  districts  have  been  wonderfully 
transformed  by  the  plan  of  an  annual  representa- 
tive conference  of  all  interests,  in  which  wages 
and  all  questions  affecting  the  relations  of  opera- 
tors to  mijiers  are  adjusted  for  the  coming  year. 
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The  recent  strike  iloea  not  seem  to 
* OaSuHi'  ''"^'^  '^^'-  '""cli  bitter  fediii}j  on  either 

side  ;  and  the  spirit  in  wliich  cuii- 
cessions  have  been  tiiatle  by  the  operators  will 
probably  add  to  their  fnture  iiifltience  with  the 
miners,  and  make  it  still  easier  to  adjust  ques- 
tions that  may  stiljsequently  arise.  The  oper- 
ators, thoiigb  not  wishing  to  deal  directly  with 
President  Mitchell,  of  the  United  Mine-Workers, 
had  qiiit«  generally  posted  notices  of  a  10-per- 
cent, advance  in  wages.  Tliose  miliums  were 
posted  on  Octolx'i'  ."i,  and  were  conditional  upon 
the  miners'  returning  to  work  almost  at  once. 
The  miners,  on  their  part,  had  ari-angeii  for  n 
repi-esentative  convention  to  b*'.  lield  at  Scranton, 
Pa.,  on  October  12,  and  it  was  agreed  that  none 
of  them  would  accept  the  lO-per-cent.  advance 
or  go  back  to  work  until  the  whole  subject  liad 
been  carefully  considered  at  tlie  coiivention.  Mr. 
Mitcliell  won  great  praise  by  the  e.xcellent  spirit 
and  judieiou.s  tone  oC  his  remarks  to  the  miners 
at  tlie  opening  of  this  convention,  and  tlie  dele- 
gates themseh'es  ivtn-e  conservative  and  e."cemplary 
in  tlieir  comhict.  Their  ilemand  that  the  10-per- 
cent,  rise  should  be  guaranteed  for  a  definite 
perio'l  of  at  least  six  uionlhs  was  obviously  reason- 
able ;  ami  their  <letermi nation  to  stand  shoulder 
lo  shoulder  throughout  the  anthracite  region  was 
also  the  prime  requisite  of  any  success  whatever. 
It  was,  indeed,  their  evident  lirinness  in  standing 
together  that  won  the  concession  of  the  ai.1ded  III 
per  cent.  Thus  the  final  remark  to  1x'  made  a1>oi)t 
the  anthracite -coal  strike  is,  tliat  it  was  justilied 
by  its  success.  Strikes  are,  as  a  rule,  a  hazaril- 
ous  and  unfortunate  recourse  ;  and  millions  o[ 
pw)ple  in  the  United  States  gave  a  sigh  of  relief 
when  they  read,  on  the  morning  of  October  I S,  in 
the  newsi^aper  headlines  that  the  operators  had 
yielded,  that  the  strikers  had  won,  and  that  there 
was  no  pros]>ect  of  further  trouble  in  the  Pennsyl- 
vania coal  regions.  Incidentally,  it  had  becti  felt 
that  the  prolongation  of  the  strike  wouM  lead  to  a 
kind  of  military  interference  that  ivoidd  hurt  the 
Republican  i>arty  and  would  help  tlie  Hryanites, 
The  termination  of  the  strike  wouhl  appear  lo 
have  no  political  liearitig  one  way  or  the  other. 

The  a  rmaa  '^''^''''  ^'*^  hccn  a  change  in  the 
cuanieiior-  chancellorship  of  the  (iei'Mian  eni- 
'*'"■  pire.  Tlie  reiireim-ni  of  I'rinc  Ho. 
henlohe  was  announce.l  at  ISerlin  on  October 
IT.  lie  bad  IxMMi  in  ill  health  since  the  death 
of  his  wife  a  year  or  more  ago  ;  and  he  is,  more- 
over, well  past  eighty  years  of  age,  lie  had 
succeeded  to  the  imperial  chancellorship  on  (he 
resignation  of  Count  C^aprivi  in  Octoiwr,  1804. 
For  twenty  years  previous  he  had  rendered 
tactful  and  valuable    service    to  Gt-rmany,  firet 


CHANCEI,l,I.H  VO.V    BVIJ.IVI.  Or  GEHMANV. 

as  ambassador  at  Pans,  and  th<;n  as  governor 
of  .;\lsace- Lorraine.  As  chancellor  he  has  been 
esteemed  and  respected,  but  has  not  shown  him- 
self '■  a  man  of  iron."  The  Emi>eror  himself  has, 
ill  fact,  been  his  own  chancellor.  It  was  iiaiiiral 
and  proper  that  Count  von  Hiiiow  should  be 
immediately  named  as  Prince  Hohenlohe's  suc- 
cessor. Hern  hard  von  iiiilow  was  born  in 
IS49,  anil  is,  therefore,  fifty-one  years  old. 
When  lie  entered  the  Uerman  foreign  office  in 
I.S73,  his  own  father  was  secretary  of  Grermsn 
foreign  affairs  under  I'hancellor  liismarck.  The 
young  Hfilow  was  swTctary  of  embassy  at  Rome, 
.■>t.  Petersburg,  and  Vienna  ;  served  in  Athena 
at  the  time  of  the  RussoTurki.-ili  War,  and 
was  aflerwHrd,s  at  St.  reiersbiug,  Paris,  IJu- 
charest,  ami  Rome.  Hiilnw  is  a  man  of  great 
influence  and  jiopularity  in  Oermnny,  and  ha* 
Wen  a  highly  successful  miniiiter  of  foreign 
affflii-s.  It  is  und<)ubtc<ily  a  part  of  his  policy  to 
cultivate  good  relations  with  the  I'nited  States. 
The  Kmpiiror's  Chinese  policy  has  bad  the  full 
and  constant  support  of  Itillow,  although  the 
aged  llohenluhe  was  said  to  be  not  in  sympathy 
with  adventures  of  that  sort. 

P      nsM  of  ^^    *'^^     "'''     '"   ^'-'    '-'^1  "'<■'''''     *'""•  8*^ 

tueciiinise  momentous  a  business  as  the  settle- 
ntBollatlBn,.  jijpjj,  ^^f  ,|j^  Chinese  trouble  could  be 
accomplished  olTliaiid.  A  good  deal  of  deliber- 
ation and  discu.'^sion  was  essential.  The  stead- 
fast adherence  .if  the  fnitcd  States  to  a  just  and 
reasonable  policy  has  exercised  what  In  the  end. 
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will  be  recnjiniz<ii)  aa  having  been  a  deterti lining 
intiuence.  On  ()ft.>lM>r  21),  official  announceniunt 
was  made  of  an  ayreoinent  iii^tween  Germany 
ami  Knglaml  to  maintain  the  tei-ritorial  integrity 
iti  Ciiina  anil  to  keep  opi;n  to  the  trado  of  all 
<:oiintrie8  tho  Chinese  ports  on  the  sea-(roast  and 
[>i'in<:i|)al  rivers.  An  invitation  to  the  ntlier 
leaiting  pnworH — including  the  United  States  and 
Japan — lo  accept  these  priuciploa,  was  made  a 
[>art  uf  the  agrtH^nient.  England  and  (lerinany, 
while  pledging  themselves  not  to  use  ihe  present 
coinplicatioii  to  r)l>rftin  any  teri'itorial  advan- 
tages, i-eserved  to  tlienisi'lvi.'S  the  right  to  take 
pucli  stejw*  Cor  the  protection  of  their  own  inter- 
fsts  as  they  might  snlise(piently  fnid  best  in  ciise 
any  otJier  power  should  start  the  game  of  gnil). 
The  English  ai-e  now  repn-sented  iit  IV^kin  by  8ir 
Krnest  Satow,  who  has  Imen  transferred  from 
Japan  to  succeed  Sir  <'|anile  Macdonald.  It  in 
•Miough  to  say  that  the  st'ttlemciit  of  the  Chinese 
iliiestion  seemi-d  last  month  to  In:  making  some 
progress  in  tho  right  direction.  We  shall,  in 
inir  niixt  imnibcr,  siiin  up  the  diplomatic  aspects 

October  opened   in   Japan   with    the 
ii\  A^uthoritu  resigiuttioii  of  the  Yamagata  ministry 
t  of  Japan's  most 
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ladtpeoHent    wi-eks  ago,  resulted  ill  practically  no 

CourMt.       cbange  ot  pnrty  slii-ngtli  in  the  Stor- 
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v.  had  gone  into  effect 
extends  the  frniichise 
ty-five  years  old,  and 
inber  of  legal   void's. 
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tion  of  18!)7,  howe' 
a  new  suffrage  law 

practicaliv  doiibhvs 
Tho  Had'iods  Clint; 
seats  in  tiie  Storthing  as  tlieir  Conservative  op- 
poiientf.  Thi'v  show  no  disposition  to  moderate 
tlieir  feeling  on  tiie  subject  of  their  ivlaiions  with 
Sweden,  aid  Kintr  Oscaivs  t;isk  is  gi-owing  more 
and  luoi-e  licwildering.  It  is  no  great  mailer 
that  the  Norwegians  liave  deterniined  to  use  a 
totally  distinct  flag;  but  the  law  they  have 
passed  for  the  establislinient  of  a  separate  diplo- 
matic and  consular  siirvicp  will  involve  the  Crown 
ill  peculiar  difficidtie,-;.      Knvoys  in   foreign  conn- 

possilile,  King  Osciir  will  give  his  consent  to  this 
law,  his  dual  ri'presi'iilatiini  at  the  oonrts  of 
other  nations  must  have  as[>ecls  at  oncj'  luiUerous 
and  embarrassing. 

It  is  announced  that  the  young  Qneen 
WiK"ia'«  of  Hollan-i  is  to  be  married  in  the 
^"'"""""'-  I'arly  future  to  the  man  of  her  choice, 
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Htir-ApiM-  bur  of  Queen  VVillidtniiin'K — iiamelv, 
""'■  T'riiici-  AlU-rt  of  KlaiKicra,  ln;ii--ai)- 
pni'uiit  t'l  rlji-  tlirouo  of  llolgiitiii  hikI  twenty-five 
ytmiv  i>lil  ilk  Ajiiil^was  inavrioit  a  fi'W  wppks  ajto 
al  Mtniii'li  t(i  tlif  I'l'liurt-ss  KlizBl«'tli  of  Davaria, 
who  is  i1<'K<.-nlH.'ii  H^  yoLiii^',  iH'aiitifiil.  and  cliarin- 
infi.  I'rinw  Allici-t  is  oim  of  llio  most  promising 
of  the  yoiiiini'V  stioiis  of  K[iro]ifnn  myalty,  liiglily 
oJiicuteil.  ftiii!  of  liroa.l  vi.-\v«. 
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woekw  i\fiii  ut  a  great  aye.  lit'  ran  on  tlie  Given- 
liiiirk  tii'kei  with  I'l'tcr  (.'ooi>ei',  (Jen,  Martinez 
Caiiipos— Siiain's  Iwst-kiiown  soldior  and  public 
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,  Later  in  tlie  moctli  came  the  news  of 
Charges  Dudity\\\^  (lestli  of  two  Americans  of  inter- 
Warner,  naiignal  reputation.  Mr.  (Jliarles  Dm3- 
lev  Warner,  man  of  letters,  publicist,  and  journa- 
list, (lied  at  HiirtforJ,  Conn.,  on  October  20.  He 
was  l)orii  in  September,  18'ld,  ami  was  there- 
fore 71  veal's  okl.  He  graduated  at  Hamilton 
College  in  mSl,  having  made  tlie  beginnings  of 
liis  reputation  ns  a  writer  even  while  an  under- 
graduate. .After  two  or  tliree  years  of  writing, 
Western  travel,  and  editing,  he  studied  law  at 
riiiladelpliia  and  practised  tliat  jirofession  in 
C'liicago.  Iji  1S6U  iie  bccauii- an  assistant  editor, 
in  Hartford,  under  Joseph  R.  Hawley.  Mr.  Haw- 
ley  went  into  tlie  war,  as  every  one  k?iows,  and 
Mr.  Waitier  hecanio  editor-in-cinef  of  the  paper 
His  coniiection  with  Hartford  journalism  was 
never  wlmlly  severed,  aitliough  his  attentiou  in 
laler  years  Jiad  to  do  with  the  literary  rather 
than  t'lie  politii'al  side  of  fditorial  work.  Aa  an 
essayist  and  a  writer  of  !)Ooks  on  travel,  he  at- 
tained a  liigh  rank  among  ilie  foremost  men  of 
letters  this  country  has  pj-oduced. 

John  thermal),  wlio  was  the  most 
jBUn'ikirman  '-11'"*'"^  ot  surviving  American  states- 
men,   died   at   Wasliington,    October 
22,  in  consequence  of  a  general  decline  of  physi- 


cal and  nervous  force.  Mr.  Sherman  was  born 
in  Uliio  in  May,  1823,  and  was  therefore  in  his 
seventy-eighth  year.  After  a  varied  practical 
experience  in  <:arly  life,  he  had  in  1840  euteretl 
his  brother's  law  office,  and  on  May  II,  IS44, 
having  completed  bis  iwenty-fii-st  year,  lie  was 
promplly  admitted  to  the  hax  and  taken  into 
partnership.  He  plunged  at  once  into  politics,  ' 
that  being  the  year  of  Henry  Clay's  great  cam- 
paign against  James  K.  Polk  ;  and  thus,  it  will  Ix; 
seen,  his  active  (wlitical  career  covered  more  than 
half  a  century.  He  was  elected  to  Congress  in 
1K54.  By  theend  of  his  second  term,  he  was  the 
most  influential  man  in  Congress,  and  in  bis  third 
term  was  chairman  of  the  Ways  ancl  Means  Com- 
mittee. He  would  bave  been  SiKjsker  in  his 
fourth  term,  but  tlie  retirement  of  Chase  from 
the  Senate  to  enter  Lincoln's  Cabinet  made  a 
vacant  seat  in  tbe  upper  branch,  to  which  Mr. 
Sherman  was  at  once  promoted.  In  1877  ho 
entered  Mr.  Hayes'  Cabinet  as  Secretary  of  tlie 
Treasury.  His  foremost  part  in  the  resumption 
of  specie  payments,  and  Ills  distinguished  ser- 
vices as  a  public  financier,  will  give  bim  his  best 
title  to  ft  permanent  place  in  the  history  of 
American  statesjuanship.  He  left  the  Senate 
to  become  Secretary  of  State  in  Mr.  McKinley'a 
Cabinet  in  1897,  but  retired  a  year  later  on  ac- 
count ot  ill  health. 
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amonfi  royaUies  am)  nobilities  tu  iniiko  the  en- 
^ageineiit  an  affair  of  intcriiHtioual  palilics.  Her 
finnci  is  Duke  llnnry  of  Mi'cklenbitrji-Soliweriii. 
Queen  WilUelmina  was  twonly  jvarB  old  on  tim 
htst  day  of  August,  and  it  is  saiil  timt  tlio  wed 
ding  will  take  place  next  sj-ring.  Mockluiiburg- 
Scliwerin  is  a  liirle  ilncliy  cm  tlio  norilieaat  coast 
of  Germany,  and  its  ducal  family  is  of  very  an- 
cient lineage.  Du1;o  Henry  is  a  lieutenant  iti  the 
Prussian  (juards,  and  is  four  years  older  than 
Queen  Wilhelmina.  This  yuuug  soveruign  has 
evidently  modeled  her  caivi'f  upon  that  of  Queen 
Victoria — which  is  a  mark,  in  her,  of  wisiioin  and 
character.  Prince  Himrv  will  come  lo  Holland 
us  a  naturalize.1  Untch  siibjecl. 


?**  fl»?'an  ^^  should  be  noted  tliat  a  royal  neigh- 
Htir-/ipga-  bor  of  Queen  Wilhelmina's — namely, 
""'■  Prince  Albert  of  Flanders,  heir-ap- 
parent to  the  thi-one  of  Belgium  and  twenty-five 
years  old  in  Ajiril — was  married  a  few  weeks  ago 
at  Munich  to  thr  Princess  Elizalieth  of  Bavaria, 
who  is  described  as  young,  beautiful,  and  charm- 
ing. Prince  AUicrt  is  one  of  the  most  promising 
of  the  younger  scions  of  Kuropean  royalty,  liighly 
educatctl,  and  of  broail  views. 

In   the  obituary  list  of    (he   month, 
'^otti*     ri'cm-ded  on    anulber   page,    will    bo 
found  the  name  and  portrait  of  Wil- 
liam   L.  Wilson,  president  of   Washington  and 
Lee  I'nivemiv  at   Lexington,  Va.      lie  was  a 
member    of 
--  President 

Cleveland's 
last  cabinet, 
and  before 
thattimeadis- 
tinguislied 
member  of 
Congress  from 
West  V  i  r  - 
gmia.  He  had 
been  ill  for 
many  months. 
He  was  justly 
held  in  the 
POB.  highest  es- 

teem. The 
Hon.  Samuel  K.  Carey,  of  Ohio,  died  several 
weeks  ago  at  a  great  age.  lie  ran  on  the  Green- 
back  ticket  with  Peter  Cooper.  Gen.  Martinez 
Cam [H)s— Spain's  best-known  soldier  and  public 
man — ha.i  parsed  away  at  the  age  of  sixty-six. 
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'^"'^^'i'f  It  sliouli]  1)1'  noteil  tliHt  H  myal  imi{;h- 
Htir-Apiia"  Ij'ii-  of  Queen  \V'illii:liiiiiia'i< — namelv, 
"""■  I'riun-  Alk-rt.  i.t  Kkiulers,  li«ii--ai)- 
parent  to  tlii!  iIu'diil-  oF  ISelgimti  and  tweuty-five 
yours  old  in  Aiiril — -was  mHrriod  u  ffwwooksago 
at  ^lunj<-lt  to  till'  ri'i[i['cK!t  Klixalx'lli  of  Ravaria, 
will)  M  i.l<>!i<'rilii-'l  «K  youii^,  hcikiitifiil,  and  charm- 
iiHr.  I'l-inri"  AUicrt  is  oiu-  of  dm  most  promising 
of  ilie  yoTinfrcr  scions  of  Kui-o|m-;iii  royalty,  liighly 
educateil,  ami  of  bniiitl  vii'ws. 
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amon(t  royalties  and  noKilitii-s  to  iiiako  llie  en- 
tlftgumcnt  an  iillHJr  of  inteniatiuiial  politics,  llcr 
li.invi  is  Diiko  ll-'iirv  of  M.rkl..nlmrj{Sfliworiti. 
Qufoii  Wilhflrninawas  tw.Mily  yi'iirs  old  on  i\w 
last  day  of  Aiifrust.  and  it  is'siiid  rliat  the  wi'd 
ding  will  lake  plat;!!  next  sirring,  Mi.rklnnlnirg- 
SdnvL'rin  is  a  liidi-  dncliy  on  tin;  iiortliuaxt  coast 
of  (.iinniaiiy,  and  its  dui'ul  family  is  of  vuiy  an- 
I'ii'iit  liiicagif.  Dnku  IK-nrv  is  a  lii'titHnant  in  die 
I'russiun  Guards,  and  is  four  wars  ..Id.'r  tlian 
Qneon  Willi.'lmina.  This  vonng  sovL-r.-igii  lias 
eviili^iillv  muduK-d  liur  caiTi-r  iqioii  that  of  Qnera 
Victoria— which  is  a  mark,  in  Iwr.  of  wisdom  and 
cliaracter.  Trince  iliinrv  will  rom.!  lo  Holland 
as  a  nahiraliwd  Dutch  aill.jwt. 
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Dtain  of  ^''^'■''" '"  ^'"'  '"wnth  came  the  news  of 
ariesOuaiegtht.-  ileath  of  two  AtiiL'i'k'atis  of  intei'- 
Warner.  national  reputation.  Mr.  t'harles  Dud- 
:  Warmer,  mnn  of  letters,  publicist,  iiiul  journa- 
t.  -lifl  at  Ilarlfufd,  Conn.,  on  fl.itober  20.  Ho 
IS  horn  ill  Sopteniber,  1»2!),  and  wa-s  there- 
re  71  vfiirs  old.  lie  gradiiftlf-d  at  Ilatiiiltoti 
>llt'gi'  in  l.S.Jl,  bavin;;  niiiili:  tin.'  Iiepnnings  of 
s  rejiiiialion  as  it  writer  ('ven  ivliile  an   under- 
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lim  ri))ennan,  wlio  was  the  most 
lent  of  surviving'  American  states- 
,  died  at  Wiishinglon.  October 
nw  of  a  general  decline  of  pliysi- 


ral  and  nervous  forcp.  Mr.  Sherman  was  bom 
in  Ohio  in  -May,  18:;;[,  and  was  therefore  in  his 
seventy-ei^tlilli' year.  After  a  varied  piwtieal 
experience  in  i-ailv  life,  he  had  in  1840  entered 
iiis  lirolher's  h,w  ofti.-e,  an.)  on  May  11,  IS44, 
liHvin;,'  eornpleied  his  twenty-lirat  year,  he  was 
promptly  adiniited  to  the  l)ar  and  taken  into 
partnei-ship.  He  pluiifred  at  once  into  (xilitics,  ' 
that  Im'iii^  lh(^  year  of  Henry  Clay's  great  cam. 
jiaifiu  ajrainsl  .laim.'S  K.  I'olk  ;  and  thus,  it  will  \m 
Btttn,  his  active  (Njlitieal  carwT  coveivil  more  than 
!ialtn  (lonlury.  He  was  eWted  to  Congress  in 
lsrj4.  |{y  llio  end  of  his  geeond  term,  he  was  the 
»ii):it  influential  man  in  Con;rresa,  and  in  his  third 
term  was  cluiinnan  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee. He  would  have  been  S)>eaker  in  his 
fourlh  term,  but  the  retirement  of  Chase  from, 
the  Senate  to  enter  Lincoln's  Cabinet  madfl  a 
vacaiil  seal  in  the  upper  branch,  to  which  Mr, 
Sherrniin  was  at  once  promoted.  In  1877  he 
entered  Mr.  Hayes'  Cabinet  as  tiecretary  of  the 
Tn-asury.  His  foremost  part  in  the  resumption 
of  sjieeie  paymcnta,  and  his  distinguished  ser- 
vices as  a  public  financiei',  will  give  him  his  best 
title  to  a  tK.>i-maneut  place  iu  the  history  of 
Ameriean  statesmanship.  He  left  the  Senate 
to  liecunie  Secretary  of  State  in  Mr.  McKinley's 
Cabinet  in  1897,  but  retired  &  year  later  on  ac- 
count of -ill  health. 


MO 
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Octi>l)er  3.— Tlie   wlthdrnwHl  of   tbe   UriltecJ   States 

troHpsfrum  FekiiiKiHb^t^iti (ifrmmiy  mnknttt  modi- 

AmI  propositiou  rcgardin)^  tlie  puiiiabment  at  tlie  Boxer 
leti  tiers. 

October  R.— The  witliitrHWBl  of  the  Jrtpftnese  troops 
from  ChinH  U  Iickh". 

October  9. — III  Tv\i\y  to  thi?  deniandRof  Gerniany,  the 
('hiDGNe  Gfivenimeiit  pniniiscH  tlint  three  ot  the  nian- 
ilarltm  guilty  of  fonictiitiiiic  the  Uoxvr  niovemetit  will  be 
l>eheadell.  tlint  three  will  l>e  xeDtenced  to  life  iiiiiiriHoa- 
iiieiit,  mill  thiit  Prince  I'lmii  will  be  bnuUhed  to  the 
Siberian  Iwnler  and  desriidi-d. 

October  IS. —The  Blli(^d  forces  enter  Piio-Tiug-Fu, 
meeting  with  no  oppoHitioii. 

Octulier  IS.— A  iiiewage  fitim  the  Riiipenir  of  China 
to  President  McKinlfy,  i»n(l  (he  President's  reply,  are 
lUHde  pnblic, 

October  20.— The  tvrnin  of  iiti  A tii{lo- German  agree- 
meot  iu  regard  to  China  are  niude  public. 

OTHER   OCCURRENCES  OP  THE  MONTH. 

September  21.— Kxtniordiniiry  riiinfHll  is*  rt-jiorted 
from  northern  India;    half  of  the  city  of  Calcutta  Im 

subniergtKl 1  leu vy  rains  in  Texiut  Hood  the  river-beds 

and  caoHe  loss  of  life  and  progierty. 

Septenil>er'J3.— Confereuueconiniitteesof  the  Amalga- 


n  of  li 


Steel  Workers 
aiidofthemiinu- 
facttlrer*  sign  a 
ivage-scalK  to  Iw 
effective  till  Ju- 
Iv,  1901  ;  emliluy- 
nient  will  be 
given  to  60,(M0 
men  who  have 
l>eeu  Idle  since 
Jnne  lii»t,... 
The  lnt.TnHtion- 
al  Socialist  Con- 
firesH  opi'iia  in 
Paris. ...One 
liundred  cnseHof 
yellow  fever  are 
reporteil     under 

Havana.  Cuba 

....Three   tliou- 

Minil   Bxerx  Hiir- 

render    to    the 

Portuguese,  hav-        c.jpyiii:iiMv>.i>i- I'L  Ciii.i.iing,  n,~!,.ii 

Ing    previously 

destroyed  nil  bkSoii  sixti)  ixipk/. 

their    cannon;       (The  Filipino  now  viaitint;  the  United 

(he  Itritish  Ofcn-  .Stiilta.) 

py  KomattpcN>rt. 

Sfiitemlier a4.— The  uttj^nipt  to  rcsuine  woik  in  winie 
■of  tlie  anthracite  coiil-iniries  of  Pennsylvania  results  in 
failure ;  more  miners  join  tlu'  siriki-rs, 

St'pteinl>er  J8. — A  conference  of  the  sU[H-rintendciils 
at  the  greiit  antliriLcile  coal  ciniiininii's  is  heUl  at 
Wilkeslmrre,  Pii. 

Seiitt.mU.r29.-Forty.nve  lives  ai'e  l.wt  in  n  collision 
of  a  Jaiwinese  steamer  with  a  Niiriveglaii  steamer  off 
the  iroast  o(  .Iii[Mm  ;  the  Norweninn  Kteiimer  is  sunk. 


(Member  ot  the  firm  ot  a 
Itreat  strllio.) 


In  tho 


September  80.— 
British  troops  cap- 
ture and  burn  eer- 
eral  Ashantee  vU- 
lages  in  West 
Africa  ;  TV  of  the 
natives  are  kUled 
— The  Intern*- 
tional  Peace  Cchi- 
gresH  opens  In 
Paris. 

Octotter  3.— The 

new  bridge  over 
the  St,  tdtwrenoe 
Biver  Is  laid  «t 
Quebec. 

October  5,— The 
principal  anttmr 
cite  coal  operatoa 
decide  to  offer  ft 
eof  M 


and  to  reduce  the 
price  of  powder. 

October  C— Two  tlioit.sand  striking  miners  compel 
the  clositig  of  tlie  coUieriea  at  I.attimer,  Pa. 

October  9.— The  Uniteii  States  Ainiy  Board  of  Ord- 
nance and  Fortifications  recon  I  me  lids  to  the  Secretary  of 
AVar  that  no  more  disappear! tig-gun  carriages  be  made. 

Oclolier  10.— The  uortli  half  ot  the  Colville  Indian 
resifrvatlon  is  opened  to  settlement,  and  is  entered  by 
4,000  lioiiie-seekers Tike  American  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners for  Foreign  Missions  meets  at  St.  Louis. 

Octoljer  13.— Annotincement  is  made  of  the  appoint- 
ment by  President  McKiiiley  of  .ludge  Ueorge  Gray,  of 
Delaware,  as  a.  member  of  the  |>ermanent  arbitralitm 
tribunal  to  be  established  under  the  Hague  Treaty. 

October  iH.— The  anthracite  coal-miners  in  convention 
atScrantoii,  Pa.,  vote  to  accept  the  10-|>er-cent.  incieaae 
of  wagen  offered  by  the  oiieratiirs,  provided  the  advance 
lie  coiitinn»l  in  force  till  April  I,  ItMl,  and  the  sliding 
scale  be  abolished  ;  nrbitratjon  Is  prO|>osed  as  an  altar- 
native,  it  ti-rms  are  unacceptable. 

OctolHT  14.— The  biisineta  section  of  Port  Llmon, 
Costa  Hica.  is  ilesti-oyeii  by  lire. 

Ociolicr  Kk— The  liitnithal  of  (Jiieen  Willielmina  ot 
Holland  u>  Ihikc  Henry  of  .Mecklenliurg-Schwerin  !• 

OelolMT  IT.— Connl  Zi'p|)elin  makes  successful  testaot 
liis  iiirshij)  a(  Ki-ii'<irickHliatf'n,  in  Wllrtembiirg. . . ,Tlie 
New  York  Yachlfliib  accepts  Sir  Thomas  Llpton^ 
cimlleiige  to  races  tor  the  -I  merlca's  cup,  to  be  sailed  In 

OBITUARY. 

Septf-nilH-r  dl.— Dr.  Lewis  AlU-rt  SajTe,  an  eminent 
physician  anil  snrgiiin  of  New  York  City,  80. 

Si'pt.-mlier  'J:!— Marshal  Arsenio  Martlnes  Campo^ 
■S'anish  suhlier  and  siatesinan.  (iH. . .  .Charles  C.  Burr, » 
Itosioii  philanthropist,  hi..  .  .{ieorge  D'Vyn,  lant  survive 
inKmemlier  of  the  Kane  relief  exjs'dilion  of  IBU,  68. 

September  '.M.- Dr.    Alfriil    Stills,    a   distingoitihed 

Pliiladelpliia  physician.  NT Iiistice  Thomas  N.  Hm- 

keli,  nf  (he  Maine  Supreme  Court.  ST. 


RECORD  OF  CURRENT  EVENTS. 


(Rochester  University.) 


(Mt.  Holyoke  CoUeEe.) 


(Mawaclinwtta  Instltnte  of  Teclinalogy.) 


Septemlwr  35.— Ex-Unlted  States  Senator  John  M. 
Palmar,  of  Illinois,  S3. ... .  Misa  EtizHbeth  Van  Lew,  who, 
during  the  Civil  War,  furnished  the  Union  forces  with 
valuable  information  against  the  Cunfederates.  84 — 
Ron.  FelU  Gabriel  Marchand,  Premier  of  Quebec,  68. 

September  36.— Ex-.Tu!<tice  James  C.   Smith,  of  the 

New  York  Supreme  Court,  84 El-Gov.   GeorRe   F, 

Drew,  of  Florida,  T3. 

September  S7.— Thomas  H.  Lane,  poet  and  author,  an 
early  associate  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe,  8S. 


(Or  Phlltulelphia.) 

S    PHVaiClANe,  R«CINTI,T    ' 


September  30.— Thomas  Qaskell  Shearman,  the  well- 
known  New  York  lawyer  and  writer,  06. 

September  SO.  —  Ex-Congressman  Samael  Fenton 
Carey,  of  Ohio,  8T. 

October  1.— John  E.  Hudson,  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Bell  Telephone  Company,  01. 

October  8,— Gen.  Otaey  Arnold,  a  well-known  citizen 
of  Rhode  Island,  7S. 

October  e. — Judge  John  Olney,  Uie  olde>,t  member  of 
the  Chicago  bar,  and  the  lost  Illinois  elector  of  Presi- 
dent Lincoln,  T9. 

October  S.— George  Roberts  Blancbard,  formerly 
oommisstoner  of  the  Joint-Xraflic  Association,  5H. 

OclDber 9— John  Patrick  CrIchton-StQart,  the  third 

MarquiH   of   Bute,  S8 MaJ.  Selden  Noyes  Clark,   a 

well-known  Washington  correspondent,  H. 

October  11.- Ex-Mayor  Walter  C.  Flower,  of  New 
Orleans,  sa 

October  la—Bx-CongTewiijpn  Juy  Abel  Hnbbell,  of 
.Michigan,  71. 

October  !0.— Sir  Henry  Wentworth  Dyke  Aclnnd 
EftddifTe,  librarian  at  Oxford ■UnlTeralty,  S3....Zdeiiko 
Fibicfa,  the  Bohemian  composer,  GO. 

October  IT.— Ex-PoBtma8tei>Genecal  William  L.  Wil- 
son, preddent  of  WnHhlngton  and  Lee  University,  BT — 
James  Patkodh  Major,  the  oldest  stvel  engrkver  lu 
America,  S8. 

Oct(A)er  18.— Gen.  John  W.  Fisher,  a  veteran  of  Get- 
tysburg, 86 Kx-Congressman  John  Little,  of  Ohio,  66. 

October  IV.— Sir  Roderick  William  Cameron,  the 
Canadian  steamship-owner,  Ti. 

October  20.  — Charles  Dndley  Warner,  the  dbUn- 
gntshed  aathor  and  editor.  71. 


SOME  CARTOONS,  CHIEFLY  OF  THE  CAMPAIGN. 


n-  Krrni),.!  Kni-K  (Df(roit). 


^_,        IwewawtnochahceI       — - 


From  JuUge  (Xcw  Vork). 


.u 

EMBl 

,em:  ■■Hu 

"^J°, 

■llil- 

111  bullot-boi. 

Fi 

■omU 

le  iH'iui'cr  (Philsi 

Idph 

W. 

Unclb  Sam  :   "  Oentleraen,  oeitber  of  yoii  is  quite  bin 
pnougli  to  have  your  defeat  ruiii  tiie  country." 
From  tlie  Wa»p  (San  Francisco). 


|'UNtt_3»(J  ■] 


leflcet-fonteil):  "  Hello,  Lincoln,  Neiii 

■ppinn  IhegameRolngflll  right  at  th-  . 

cxip  it  up.  "Id  Iw)-,  and  we'll  uiakea.  dith-raB         BbtaN 


Astkolooeh:  "You  will  be  defeated  once  m 

Ubtan:  "And  after  then!" 

AHTUOLOOEH:  "  Tlicn  you  will  get  used  to  It. 
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TBDsr;  "All!  just  what  wna  needed 


m  th«  Tim's  (Wn,li 
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From  Harper^  Wt^Av  (New  York). 


T  I«  PKACTIin>  TO-DAT. 

From  the  TrVmnt  (MlnneopollB). 
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TBI  OHIO  MAN'S  BrBDBN.— From  the  Tlintii  (Wttslifnitton). 

MR.  W.  B.  STEWART  has  returned  to  Witshing- 
ton.  where  his  cartoon  Httncka  on  Kepublican 
leiulerH  and  i)olieie8  several  years  ago  were  frequently 
reproduced  in  tliis  magazine ;  and  his  work  last  month 
WAS  so  striklDg  thitt,  witii  his  cooperation,  ne  have  re< 
proiluced  four  or  five  of  lils  drawings  in  this  number. 
His  wiirk  and  that  of  many  otiier  cartoonists  repre- 
seuted  in  our  pages  this  muuth  make  some  points  tbal 


(Minneapolis). 


need  no  e.'iplnnation  to  thosu  even  slightly  acqutdnted 
with  the  i.isues  of  the  campaign  and  the  leading  per- 
sonalities in  our  current  politics.  The  Democratic  cai^ 
toonists  have  made  a  great  deal  out  of  Mr.  Hanna's 


le  Juurnal  (Nevr  YoA). 


SOME  CARTOONS,  CHIEFLY  OF  THE  CAMPAIGN. 


(to  the  Coal  Baroo) ;  "I  hHtB  todo  It.  oldraan,1jiil  Ihaveto."— From  theEoenJno  Wctot  (Datrolt). 

t  that  there  are  no  trusts ;  and  a  number  o(  while  Mr.  Croker  flgureii  in  cartoons  without  number, 

tlieni,  as  in  the  caitooa  at  the  top  of  this  page,  hare  HcKlnlejr,  Roosevelt,  Bryan,  Croker,  and  Hanna  are 

attributed  the  Rcttlemeat  ot  the  coal  strike  in  Pennsyl-  the  peraonalitieH  with  whom  the  cartoonists  have  dealt 

vaniatoMr.  Hanna's  sense  of  political  exigencies.  There  most  freely  and  unsparingly. 

have  been  literally  hundreds  ot  cartoons,  some  of  them  ...'Tii^J^.'.^.rn' 

very  amusing,  on  Roosevelt's  cyclonic  tour  o(  the  West, 


Hanna-  -TrusI 

s  In  America?    Denr  mel  I  never  heai 

otth.'m;'Tliose  I- 

Imps  mitlie  pnreh?    Oh.  tbeyare  mere! 

Industrial  cumbim 

,tloiis."-FromtboJourm.J  (New  York). 
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"There  1b  llLUe  reason  to  bellevu  tlio  majDrllx  at  tlio 
Amerloan  people  dcslro  to  ovortlirnw  tlie  nd ministration 
which  has  brought  them  renown  ahniail.  affluence  at  humri 
which  has  flattered  Ainprl<:Hn  prlda  anil  flUcd  American 
<N  UR,  BRrAH  1«  TOTE  A  PRETTT     pockeCs.   Still  IsBR  diies  tlio  Intelligent  mujoritj'  deidni  to 
10  X.OA1)  ?  P"' '"  'ts  place  aji  admlnlBl  ration  irhlcli.  at  best,  wonld  (oi^ 

felt  the  foothold  which  America  has  won  In  the  far  PaclOc, 
r  Stone  returned  from  the  Enat  with  the  breakup  Ihe  foundations  of  domestic  order,  aliatter  Amei^ 
Is  (honniffhly  In  eamcBt  and  con  lid  en  I  hian  credit  and  nialie  a  political  adventurer  President 
rry  Xew  York— Pol  itloal  Item.  Xellher  surrender  nor  repudiation  has  proveil  a  good  cam- 

,  tlie  liiMA^utriM  11.  nieago).  anarchy,  as  well."-l,.iri.(on  rfm«,  Ofl.  S. 

From  till'  TIaitf  (Wachlngton). 


TTnEuB?"— From  theSKir  (St. Louts). 


HOW  THE  REPUBLICAN  NATIONAL  COMMITTEE 
WORKS    FOR   VOTES. 


*  *  T  ET  the  other  fellows  have  the  fiddles  and 
■L '  the  barbecues  1  Our  argument  exists 
per  se  at  the  bench,  in  the  workshop,  at  the  desk, 
in  the  counting-room,  at  the  chair  by  the  fireside. 
Let  them  do  the  shouting  ;  we  will  do  the  show- 
ing. They  may  have  the  hyoterics  ;  we  have 
the  conditions.  '  Let  well  enough  alone '  is  a 
mighty  good  saying,  if  it  is  well  enough,  as  it 
is  now  for  a  good  many  more  than  a  majority  of 
the  voters  of  these  United  States.  We  need  not 
wave  the  flag.  If  they  force  it — the  people  of 
our  country  are  patriotic.  "We  need  not  win  any 
gory  victories  on  the  stump,  nor  storm  any  Span- 
ish armies  from  wagon-ends.      The  war  is  over. 


n  National  Committee,) 


and  over  v 

Ui.m.     The  people  know  that,  and  we 

need  not  ' 

iveiiry  them  liy  dwelling  upon  it.      Our 

apical,  an 

id  it'ncMl  not'be  an  appeal— still  less  a 

defense — 

is  to    s.jher  common-sense  as   against 

visions  ;  I 

o  what  is,  and  is  satisfactory,  as  against 

what  may 

be  anil  may  he  disastrous  ;   to  present 

prosperity 

,    a,!!  against  probable  panic  ;   to  what 

lias  been  1 

:ried  jitid  found  true,  as  against  what  is 

untried  and   hkely  to  be   found   wanting, — in 
short,  to  the  sanity  of  the  nation." 

It  was  some  weeks  before  the  renomination 
of  President  McKinley  that  Senator  M.  A.  Hanna 
made  this  little  speech  in  the  course  of  a  discus- 
sion with  four  or  five  men  high  in  the  councils 
of  the  Republican  party.  That  the  choice  of  the 
voters  in  November  must  lie  between  William 
McKinley  on  the  one  side  and  William  J,  Bryan: 
on  the  other,  was  of  course  as  certain  as  any- 
thing in  mundane  futurity.  It  is,  nevertheless, 
worthy  of  notice  to  what  an  almost  exclusive  ex- 
tent these  remarks  of  the  chait'nian  of  the  Na- 
tional Committee,  made  over  half  a  year  before 
the  election,  liave  formed  the  keynote  of  the 
Republican  campaign.  Quite  apart  from  any 
question  of  "bossism."  Senator  Hanna  has  the 
confidence  of  the  Republican  leaders.  He  has 
shown,  over  and  over  again,  his  almost  intuitive 
grasp  of  the  popular  feeling.  He  combines  this 
faculty  for  taking  a  correct  view  of  the  general 
situation  with  an  attention  to  detail  and  capacity 
for  unlimited  work  that  cause  political  leaders  of 
thirty  or  forty  years'  standing  to  defer  to  him, 
and  to  make  him  in  fact,  as  well  as  in  name,  the 
head  and  director  of  the  Republican  campaign  of 
1900. 

In  considering  the  campaign  particularly,  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  it  did  not  grow  up 
like  a  gourd  in  the  night,  but  that  it  has  been  in 
progress  steailily  during  the  term  of  the  admin- 
istration— not  merely  in  the  general  way  of  the 
administration  making  a  record  by  which  it 
should  be  judged,  but  literally.  The  Congres- 
sional Committee,  with  a  member  from  each 
State,  is  constantly  distributing  compaign  litera- 
ture. While  this  is  intended  more  particularly 
for  Congressional  purposes,  it  serves  to  keep  the 
voters  in  touch  with  the  issues  ;  and  much  of 
the  matter  prepared  during  the  four  vears  by 
the  Congressional  Committee  is  used  again  in 
the  Presidenlial  campaign. 

Senator  Hanna,  having  succeeded  himself  as 
chairman  of  the  Republican  National  Committee, 
which  is  the  post  of  Commander-in-chief  of  the 
Army  of  Campaign,  took  time  in  selecting  his 
staff,  the  Executive  Committee.  It  was  not 
until  after  earnest  consultation  with  the  Presi- 
dent, Governor  Roosevelt,  and  other  leadei-s  of 
the  party  that  the  composition  of  the  Campaign 
Committee,  as  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
National  Committee  is  popularly  called,  was  an- 
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nounced.  It  is  considered,  and  is,  in  fact,  as 
BtroDg  a  fighting  body  as  the  party  ever  had  to 
wage  its  battles — consisting  of  Henry  C.  Payne, 
of  Wisconsin  ;  Richard  C.  Kerens,  of  Missouri  ; 
Graeme  Stewart,  of  Illinois  ;  Harry  S.  New,  of 
Indiana  ;  Joseph  H.  Manley,  of  Maine  ;  Nathan 
B.  Scott,  of  West  Virginia  ;  Fred  S.  Gibbs,  of 
New  York  ;  and  Franklin  Murphy,  of  New  Jer- 
sey, with  Perry  S.  Heath,  of  Indiana,  secretary, 
and  Cornelius  N.  Bliss,  of  New  York,  treasurer. 
These  are  names  to  conjure  with.  Every  one 
of  these  men  is  thoroughly  skilled  in  the  art  of 
political  warfare  ;  and,  if  William  McKinley  is 
defeated  by  William  J.  Bryan,  it  will  not  be  be- 
cause of  lack  of  earnest,  unrelenting,  intelligent 
work  on  the  part  of  the  Republican  campaign 
managers. 

The  appointment  of    Mr.  Heath  as    secretary 
was  inevitable.      He  resigned  the  i-esponsible  and 
honorable  post  of  first  assistant  postmaster -gen- 
eral to  take  his  old  place,  where  he  is  a  tower  of 
strength.       N  o 
man  in  the  coun- 
try is  more  fa- 
miliar with   the 
details  of  actual 
campaign    work 
than  Mr.  Heath, 
and  much  of  the 
more  important 
campaign  litera- 
ture  comes  di- 


pen 


it  a 


cided  again  to 
divide  the  na- 
tional head- 
quartersintotwo 
branches — one 
in  New  York 
and  one  in  Chi- 
cago.       While  H«.   PK««V  8.  HEATH. 

the  \ew  York  iSccretaryoIthcRepubllcnnNatiomil 
head'quarters       .  Committee.) 

keep  up  the  dignity  of  -tbe  metropolis  and  the 
East  generally,  it  is  no  secret  that  tbe  party 
leaders  regard  Chicago  as  the  base  of  the  more 
important  work. 

Until  1396,  the  National  Headquartere  were 
always  in  New  York,  and  always  in  a  brownstone 
front,  private  house  on  Fiftb  Avenue.  This 
year  the  more  important  Chicago  headquarters  of 
both  parties  are  in  a  big  office- building,  and  in 
New  York  tbe  Republican  National  Committee 
carries  on  its  work  in  the  Metropolitan  Life 
Building,,  at  No.  I  Sladison  Avenue.  A  visit  to 
the  offices  of  the  National  Committee  in  October 
gives  an  impression  akin  to  that  made  by  the 


executive  establishment  of  a  great  railroad  or  a 
great  manufactory. 

The  enormous  task  of  preparing  campaign  lit- 
erature, the  routine  work  of  the  fight,  went  on 
steadily  from  early  summer.  Tens  of  thousands 
of  pamphlets,  leaflets,  and  documents  of  varying 
sizes  were  compiled,  setting  forth  figures  and 
arguments  on  tbe  issues  as  they  had  shaped  them- 
selves, and  as  they  were  outlined  and  defined  in 
the  platforms  of  the  Republican  and  Democratic 
conventions.  Thepi'c'w  ih  risietance  of  tllis  mat- 
ter, "The  Republican  Campaign  Text-Book," 
was  ready  for  distribution  in  August.  This  is  a 
compendium  of  invaluable  infonnation,  compiled 
with  great  care  and  enormous  labor,  and  intended 
primarily  for  tbe  use  of  the  thousands  of  men 
who  were  to  do  duty  as  orators  in  the  Republican 
cause.  A  general  outline  of  its  contents  will  give 
some  idea  of  the  relative  importance  attached  to 
issues  by  the  leaders.  The  book  leads  off  with 
an  exposition  of  "Prosperity  Under  Republican 
Principles,"  regarding  Inisiness  interests,  manu- 
facturers, farmers,  and  working-men.  The  Span- 
ish War  is  reviewed  historically  ;  ten  pages  are 
devoted  to  the  situation  regarding  Cuba  and  Porto 
Rico,  forty  to  the  I'liilippines,  two  to  Hawaii,  one 
to  the  Samoan  Islands  ;  fourteen  come  under  the 
head  "Imperialism,"  twenty  under  "The  Cur- 
rency Question,"  and  eight  under  "Trasts." 
The  miscellaneous  literature  distributed  broadcast 
is  devoted  mainly  to  these  topics.  It  is  not  mailed 
directly  from  the  Literature  Bureau  at  headquar- 
ters, but  shipped  in  bulk,  by  the  carload  often, 
to  the  chairmen  of  State  and  local  committees, 
who  attend  to  the  individual  distribution.  In 
1S96,  the  cost  of  this  branch  of  the  work  waa 
something  over  $700,000.  This  year  it  may  get 
near  the  million-dollar  mark. 

The  three  distinct  lines  of  effort  used  to  make 
Republican  votes  are  public  speaking,  the  dis- 
semination of  documents, — leaflets,  brochures, 
books,  posters,  batiges,  and  buttons, — and  the 
insertion  of  Republican  editorials  and  news  arti- 
cles in  the  weekly  and  daily  papers  of  the  coun- 
try. Most  of  the  committee  officials  consider 
the  last  rather  the  most  effective  of  the  three 
kinds  of  propaganda,  and  the  machinery  for 
utilizing  the  papers  is  most  elaborate  and  ingen- 

In  Chicago,  Mr.  Charles  R.  Buckland  is  the 
bead  worker  in  this  field,  under  Secretary  Perry 
S.  Heath.  Mr.  Buckland  has  seven  assietanto, 
two  of  whom  read  all  current  literature  interested 
in  political  matters  for  good  articles  worth  using 
for  campaign  services,  while  five  write  the  nat- 
ter lo  be  inserted  in  the  newspapei-s.  There  are 
three  ways  of  getting  these  articles  and  edi- 
torials in  the  papers  of  the  country  :  tbe  country 
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Teekliea    receive  "  patent  iiisides  ;  "  about  200       i  '.  "'  ~"    '  ""^^^^^~  '"  T 

[lajiera,  many  of  tbem  i^ouiitiy  dailies,  gel  stci-eo-       I  ^-^^^^fcw  ! 

lyix-d  matter,  and  to  Xhc-  more  imiwrtant  jmpers       | 

lirciof-slips  are  mailt.'d,  to  l)e  sol  ii]>  at  tlie  ciliior's 

cli^TC'lion,       rractically   all    of    ihc    Kt'publiean 

pniierB  use  this  matter,  ami  some   Tniio[)cnileiit 

nrnans.      In  fact,  many  of  tlio  roimtry  papers — 

2.1)1111,  it    is  eslinialed — liave  no  other  political 

news  and  iliscusnion  except  what  is  went  out  from 

Hi'piiblican  head  quarters.       The  total  rosult    of 

(his    effort    is    enormous  :   nearly    4,000    jwpers 

l>iil.lish     the    articles    and    edilo'rials    regularly. 

Tiii-  articles  are  on  the  rnosi  varied  subjects — 

■■Tr'i.ip  Traiis|)ortM,"    '■  Hund   Free   l).divery," 

mid    ''f^lieep  in  Oregon;''    liiit   the  net  n'Siilt 

of  every  one  of  them  is  an  eurncst  eshorlation 

til  vc.ti-  the    Kepnblicaii  lickei.       The  irLgenious 

JMiirnalists    intrusted  with  tlio   task  of  '■ednca- 

Uun  ■'    do   not   disdiiin,    either,   dovi.'es   lik<-   the 

-■llrar    Boy''    h-lters,     ostensibly    eoiitaiiLirig    a 

I'iitlier's  advice  ti)  his  son,  Imi  cunningly  Ic'iiding 

un  itilo  resounding  arguments  I'or  McKiiiley  niid 

lli.osevell.      A  inujiiritv  of  the  jiapers  aniipiin  the 

(iiitiiMil  U!=e  an  aviTii^^e"  of  tvv..  .■olunins  [H-r  issue 

ef  Thi.s  matter,  and  Edit.,r  liui-kliuid  i.nd  his  col-        c ,..,.*/.-v^-,  >•;.*>,. 

leagues  have  written  mnv,  m  tin;  end  of  the  ram-       a  uauuotii  ihsnkii-paii:  at  tbe  head  uv  a  kkpcbi.ioan 
jiaigii,  altout  TfiO   columns.      Such  a  resourceful  rmM'Essms. 

iTliU  v.-*M-\.  II  fiM-t  lilBli,  !i.ii  (he  «-c.rkUi«.|iu-nV  pnrHili-  i.t 

THE  FOOLISH  CALF     i~::i;~rr''ili''l 

A  LESSON  TO  LABOR  EsSfpi^^l^^ 

distress  of  llie  eoiintry  four  yi'ars  ago.  Beside 
ilivsf  nofiecs  of  foreclosure,  statistics  of  Starving 
men.  and  riT  u|i|>lic»lions  at  the  soup-houses  of 
OiMidm.  h..  i-rints  th<.  m-vvs  of  iIil- pr.-sent  d.iy, 
,-liowingtli..  railruads  s.-aivliing  for  men,  offers 

niort;,'H>ri'  li<iiiidaii'iii.  and  other  features  of  proH- 
l>..rily, 

S.  mueh  for  Ihe  utilization  ..f  the  pn-ss.      The 
linnii.Jdei.  h.allet.  lui.l  i-.^ler  Work  is  even   more 

enor us  in  dii.i.-nsions  juid   in   cnst.      Over  70 

diti'.'r,.|ii  .ionimeiits  and  eiK'hl  p..sters  have  Ix-en 
[,ui,  nut.— se. 11011.011(1  ciij.ics  of  iliem..— al  a  cwt 
..f  Al.11,00.1.  One  of  the  iJlustruiions  of  tlii- 
artieh-  shows  p..rliiips  the  most  j>o]iular  of  th.- 
post.r^.  •■  .M.-Kiuley  Whs  Right,"  of  which  r.,-.().- 
*■  iioo  <-n|>ii's  w.-re  pVinted  find  ilistribuied.  The 
liej.ublieans   have   kept    very   hon.'Stly   to    their 

^^^•\^i^:^ii^^^'s^'^j!^l'^'^^      iind   diseussion   for  persuading   vol  ere  ;    but    the 

AMD  BIT  trxCIWDHIIMFBOIrl  THE  rvu-  DINNER  P«IU  OH -YOU'LL  BE  ''"l,',''~  .'  ".     '         "'       '{^  "'         """  '"  .  "' 

BORRV  WHEN  SUPPER  TIME  COMEa"                                                   Iloti       elassiliratinn.   Could  liol  lie  whollv  omittod, 
^  POSTER.  18  BY  ^i  .v.„Ks.  m.-rmm-TK.,  T,...,.r,m„vT  -""I  ■■■ '■ '  "f   't"-^''.  "i  H"'-^  J iT' '''<-'« t  sorts, 
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The  70  different  documents  range  from  mere 
leaflets  to  the  remarkably  comprehensive  and 
intelligent  Republican  **  Campaign  Text-Book," 
whicli  is  a  closely  printed,  well-bound  volume,  of 
456  pages.  On  the  next  page  is  reproduced  a 
typical  sample  of  the  folders.  This  **  Ignorant 
Foreigners  "  document  makes  the  most  of  Sen- 
ator Jones^  phrase  and  its  offensive  possibilities 
in  twelve  languages — English,  German,  Italian, 


0  Adyos  ToO  npo^6pou  Max  KivXci  M  rg 
&iro6oxi  Ti]s  '  Ytro]^"q^i6THT6$. 

'H  Zfifuila  ToO  xfiv<rou  Kal  wdKip  dmrerdaOyi  Urx^P^^fi^' 
'H  dT€\iOr,iyrot  dXifCox  4ffpaO<r$rj  ical  t6  pcvyud  rod  i^x^f^^^ 
XpvffoG  direKdirij.  'H  -rlirTUfffit  rtft  x^P^^  ^X^^  ^tfcUrct  €l$ 
wpiffTOP  ffrifietoy  fura^O  r^v  dWwp  iBvStP,  *H  ^oyuodwla 
fx<(  dr60a^ti'  ^rtf  iipapfw^Ofidirri  dffipoKl^u  6purfiirtip  d^laf 
dl  f xa^roy  rdWripov  rb  dxolov  €lv€  rd  pudWoi^  ywarbv  eft  r6v 
xoKtTuriJiAvov  Kbcitov.  ^aafw\6ytou  rb  h/wouiif  wpofrTareOei  r^y 
'A^itpiKawiKi^u  ipyaalap  Kal  ^lOfii^xAWair  xal  wapixf^  &<p$ova 
elffbSrifMLTa  f x^t  ypoupi}  us  Koifbt  N6/iOf.  'Exo/itv  fuKporfpovt 
rbKovf  Kal  u\f/7i\bT€f>ay  rjjiepofdaOia^  xepur&brepoi'  <rxp^MA  Ka\ 
6\tyor4pat  IrwoBiiKai.  Al  dyopal  roO  Kbfffiov  Ijvu^ap  tls  rd 
' A.fi€piKaviKd  irpoibvra^  4%^^^  <p0dari  iKti  fvSa  irari  bip  "hx^^ 
<pBdff€i  frpbrrepop.  *l£,v(l)  ttfuOa  ivburat  dfuaXoyiup,  iyelpofiip 
ir\yip<tn at;  dxb''2.BvQ% bapti^bnevop fyelpopxp 'EBpos bapturrQPy 
ivu)  €lxotu»  iXdfuira  eli  rd  oUovofjuvd  /xat,  tx^t^^  fl^^  ^fpl' 
ffivfia^  b  <f>b^os  fxerepX-^Oei  els  ifixeurroffLuriP^  koI  .17  dm^ica^rifrl} 
dpyla  els  iiriKepbij  ipyafflav.  'H  direiXi^  roxi  16  itpbt  1  Kp4fM' 
rat  inrepdvu)  rj/xutp  fii  SXas  ri)t  ippiKdbeis  avptwelas  els  rijp  riff- 
Tiaffip  Kal  ireirolBrjatP  tCjp  ipyaaiCap  Kal  rijs  /9iOfii7xa<'^af .~— 01 
iX^P^^  '''^^  fcaXoO  vop.i<T fxaros  ffvuKevrpufvovp  rdc  avprerpefiipas 
bvpdfMeis  TUP.  'O  Aa6s  irp4rei  pJLap  elatn  <f>opdp  pd  ipoB^  Kal 
piKffiffxi  ToiH  ffvPTfybpovs  rov  bifA4raXi<rp4>Vj  Kal  84p  vpiirei  pd 
ira6<nt  "rds  ipepylas  roO^  P^XP*-^  ^^^'^  BpiapJvffij  Kal  rdXip  ip 
T]7  iidxfl  f^9  Kotpris  TifjLi^s  Kal  rod  arepeov  popia fiaros.  Er 
r%  pueydXxi  avveXe^iQ  tup  *EBpup  4p  X^yv  iirt^fiaiCMfapuep  xal 
irdXiP  els  rbp  Kba/xop  rb  bbypA  rod  Movpb^  rds  rpbs  airrb 
inroxp^'^xfi*'^  P^^  <(oc2  ri^p  iipuer4pap  dirb<paffLP  roxi  pd  piiiP 
evpjerdcxop^^  ^l^  '''dt  ireptirXopAs  r^r  Eifpunrtis  '  A.i<rlun 
17X1)^17  ij  'EvpiifwdtK'^  (rvtipxixla  4v  Za/A6a,  ii9<paXi(rapuiP  b4  bi 
i7.uaf  4va  4k  tov  ffrrouSaiffT^pov  XtfpAvup  4p  rd  Elpi^PU((^ 
'OKeav<fy  evvdpxi  54  rb  iXivdepov  eprrbpiou  4p  Kiv^,  Swep  /uat 
irap4xft  auTiOP  Kal  Iffov  ffvvayuvurpbv  els  rb  4pirbpiop  rrjt 
'AvaroXrjs.  —  'H  al<pvr]5id  xal  <po^epd  xp^ffis  Iv  Klpa  irpoKoXii 
eo^opds  a'K4y/eis,  Kal  pL-ffp  V€pin4verai  dtrb  4n4  ^6?;'  7repiff0(rr4- 
pas  (ftpdffeiSj  dXXd  roOro  pJbvop  Xe7w  bri  al  ijjeya\i\repai  poxt 
ev4py€ia  Bd  bievdvvButatp  irpbs  rbv  CKovdP  vd  irpovrarevau  rifp 
^uffv  TUP  'fipA.T4pu»  iroXiTup  olTLves  Kvvbivt(/ovp^  vpbs  biar^pri' 
aip  Elpi^prjs  Kal  ct/vo/xtds  ev  Klva,  irpds  irepKppovprja ip  bXup 
Tuv  SiKaiUfJidTup  TUP  ripjeripuv  ffvvdrjKUP  Kal  ^Keipup  tup  vpo- 
po/i4iup  rd  birola  b  wexoXiTiffp^vos  Kbcuuos  elpe  inroxp^optpos 
vd  biarripiiffri. —  llepieTrXaviidripep  els  aboKipAcrroys  drpawoOs^ 
dXXd  rd  ^-^nara  rjfxup  vtrayop4vdr)ffap  Oiro  rijs  rtfii^s  Kal  roO 
K^KOPTOS.  —  A^v  eirtrp^wfTat  irX^of  elre  dtffraypbs^  etre  i/to- 
XCiip>y<riS.  Aip  4xoXepi^ffap.€P,  ol^re  el%  rb  ii^XXop  Bd  iroXe/ii^ao- 
fupvapd  pUtvov  bid  rifp  4Xev6€plap  Kal  ri^p  dpBpuirbTriTa.  Qd 
4KreX4ffop€P  duev  <pb^v  bXas  ri)t  iBpiKds  Kal  bieBpeis  inroxp^ 
irctt. 


i 


A  POUTION  OF  PRESIDENT   M'KINLEY'S    SPEECH    OF    ACCEPT- 
ANCE, PRINTED  IN  GREEK. 

Freiicli,    Norwegian,    Rwedisli,   Polish,    Hunga- 
rian, Greek,  Dutcli,  Buheiiiian,  and  Hebrew. 

President  McKinley's  letter  of  acceptance  was, 
too,    printed    in    several    languages — 2,500,000 


copies  in  English,  500,000  in  German,  250,000 
in  Norwegian,  250,000  in  Swedish,  100,000  in 
Bohemian,  the  same  ia  Polish,  and  50,000  in 
Italian  and  Dutch,  respectively. 

Sectional  prejudices  are  being  carefully  con- 
sidered in  the  general  dissemination  of  literature. 
About  three-fifths  of  all  the  literature  is  sent  out 
from  Chicago,  about  18,000,000  pieces  from 
Philadelphia,  and  a  large  part  of  that  which  goes 
to  the  Norwestern  States  is  issued  from  Milwaukee 
and  St.  Paul.  For  special  conditions  of  senti- 
ment, such  as  exist  in  the  Silver  States  of  Colo- 
rado, Wyoming,  Utah,  and  Idaho,  special  ar- 
rangements are  made.  The  regular  campaign 
literature  is  edited  by  a  well-informed  gentleman 
in  Denver,  to  adapt  it  to  the  tastes  of  the  Moun- 
tain States,  and  is  then  distributed  from  Denver. 
So  there  is  a  special  service  for  negroes  and  their 
papers,  and  the  religious  papers  are  supplied  with 
sermons  turning  on  political  questions. 

There  is  less  use  being  made  this  year  than  in 
1896  of  special  cartoons  made  for  a  political  pur- 
pose by  the  committee's  artists.  Instead  of  this, 
tlie  Republicans  have  gathered  from  the  papers 
the  striking  cartoons  making  the  points  which 
help  them  most,  have  bound  them  in  a  book,  and 
distributed  it. 

The  third  division  of  campaign  effort  is  in 
public  speaking  —  or,  colloquially,  <*  spellbind 
ing."  In  this  division  of  the  campaign.  Major 
Henry  C.  Hedges,  of  Ohio,  manages  the  public 
speaking  from  the  Chicago  headquarters,  with  the 
assistance  of  Willis  G.  Emerson,  of  Wyoming. 
In  New  York,  the  department  is  under  the  gen- 
eral supervision  of  the  Hon.  Joseph  H.  Manley, 
of  Maine,  and  Senator  N.  B.  Scott,  of  West 
Virginia.  Before  the  campaign,  a  complete  list  is 
made  up  of  the  available  speakers  in  the  country 
of  the  Republican  way  of  thinking  and  those  best 
suited  for  the  purpose  are  selected.  Many  of 
them  have  salaries  as  well  as  expenses,  while 
others  receive  only  their  expenses.  They  range 
in  importance  and  dignity  from  the  ordinary 
cart-tail  ''spellbinder"  to  great  oratorical  stars, 
like  Governor  Roosevelt,  with  their  private  cars 
and  special  trains.  There  are  a  great  number  of 
applicants  for  the  work  of  political  oratory  ;  the 
qualifications  of  these  are  examined  into  by  mem- 
bers of  the  committee,  and  sometimes  they  are 
unexpectedly  called  on  for  a  sample  speech  to 
test  their  powers. 

Over  600  regular  committee  orators  are  man- 
aged from  the  Chicago  headquarters,  and  several 
hundred  from  the  New  York  headquarters. 
These  figures  do  not  by  any  means  suggest  the 
total  number  of  speakers,  for  there  are  hundreds 
of  volunteers;  and,  when  a  <* regular"  orator 
holds    forth   at    a    particular   town,    prominent 
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Republicans,  lawyers,  and  officials  of  the  com- 
munity join  him  to  make  the  demonstration  a 
success.  In  the  different  States  the  chairmen  of 
the  State  committees  have  in  their  care  a  large 
number  of  **  spellbinders/'  whose  selection  and 
movements  are  made  in  the  course  of  constant 
consultation  with  the  National  Headquarters. 
The  manager  of  these  speakers,  with  a  hundred 
or  more  every  night  on  his  hands,  with  itinera- 
ries to  lay  out  and  dates  to  be  made  without 
conflict  and  with  the  best  total  effect  in  relation 
to  the  evening's  movements — has  no  small  task 
on  his  hands.  Among  the  Republican  <<  spell, 
binders "  are  50  Germans,  25  Swedes,  25  Nor- 
wegians, 10  Poles,  10  Italians,  5  Frenchmen, 
and  6  Fins.  There  is  no  difficulty  whatever  in 
obtaining  tlie  necessary  quality  of  campaign  speak- 
ers ;  5,000  have  sought  engagement  at  Chicago. 
The  difficulty  comes  in  procuring  the  proper  qual- 
ity, and  in  obtaining  money  to  pay  them.  Alto- 
gether in  the  weeks  immediately  preceding  the 
election,  it  is  estimated  that  7,000  speeches  are 
made  every  week-day  night. 

In  addition  to  the  speeches  proper,  there  are 
Republican  and  sound -money  parades  and  rallies 
to  be  brought  off  with  tclat,  and  such  picturesque 
demonstrations  as  are  now  taking  place  in  Chi- 
cago, where  "prosperity  wagons"  are  sent  out 
on  tlie  streets  every  day,  with  Republican  enthu- 
siasts to  give  heart-to-heart  talks  to  laborere 
throughout  the  city. 

The  preparation  and  distribution  of  literature, 
witli  the  engagement  and  assignment  of  speakers 
forms  the  great  bulk  of  the  routine  work  of  the 
campaign.  What  requires  the  acumen  and  ex- 
perience of  Senator  Hanna  and  his  immediate 
associates  lies  in  meeting  issues  as  tliey  arise — in 
taking  advantage  of  circumstances,  in  determin- 
ing what  Slates  may  l>e  considered  safe  without 
extra  effort,  and  what  States  need  the  concen- 
tration of  party  energy.  It  may  happen,  as  it 
has  happened,  that  a  State  conceded  to  the  other 
side  can  be  won  by  properly  directed  efforts. 
The  Campaign  Committee  receives  almost  daily 
reports  from  the  State  committees.  In  this  re- 
gard, the  Republican  organization  is  better  per- 
fected this  year  than  ever  before.  In  every  State 
local  committees  are  hard  at  work,  so  that  not 
an  inch  of  ground  is  left  uncovered.  These  local 
committees  report  frequently  to  the  State  commit- 
tees, which  in  turn  report  to  the  executive  com- 
mittee, so  that  Senator  Hanna  and  his  advisers 
are  kept  constantly  in  touch  with  the  conditions 
all  over  the  country  as  they  vary  from  week  to 
week. 

From  the  general  to  the  concrete  :  It  was  early 
determined,  by  the  Republican  leaders,  that  the 
real  fighting-ground  of  this  campaign  lay  in  the 


States  of  the  Middle  West ;  and  they  have  had 
no  reason  to  change  their  views.  So  that  there, 
if  anywhere,  are  they  concentrating  their  ener- 
gies. No  voter  in  Indiana,  for  example,  will  go 
to  the  polls  without  having  had  an  opportunity 
to  know  the  Republican  arguments.  A  system- 
atic, virtually  house  •  to  -  house  canvass  will  be 
made,  so  that  it  is  safe  to  say  that  on  the  day  be- 
fore election  the  Campaign  Committee  will  know, 
within  a  very  few  thousand,  of  how  the  State  will 
throw  its  600,000  votes.  Senator  Hanna  has  all 
along  regarded  New  York,  with  its  36  electoral 
votes,  as  perfectly  safe  ;  but  he  is  too  old  a  cam- 
paigner to  relax  any  efforts  there.  Indeed,  he 
insists  upon  unremitting  vigilance — even  going 
so  far  as  to  allow  himself  to  be  quoted,  in  the 
midst  of  the  campaign,  as  follows:  <<I  admit 
that  New  York  is  doubtful,  in  the  sense  that  the 
Republicans  cannot  set  it  down  as  certain  to  give 
its  electoral  vote  to  McKinley.  We  must  fight 
for  New  York."  It  may  be  stated  authorita- 
tively, however,  that  the  chairman  of  the  National 
Committee  is  as  sure  of  Republican  victory  in 
the  Empire  State  this  fall  as  he  is  of  anything  in 
the  world.  With  equal  positiveness  it  may  be 
said  tliat  he  is  not  at  all  sure  of  Ohio,  whose  23 
votes  in  election  forecasts  are  usually  put  in  the 
Republican  column  ;  that  lie  feels  that  hard  work 
is  necessary  in  Illinois,  with  24  votes,  and  that 
he  is  considerably  doubtful  of  Indiana,  with  its 
15  votes.  Another  State,  usually  put  on  the 
Republican  side,  in  which  great  care  is  to  be 
taken  is  Iowa,  with  its  13  votes.  It  is  considered 
that  there  is  a  very  fair  chance  of  Kansas,  which 
went  Democratic  last  time.  The  personal  popu- 
larity of  Governor  Roosevelt  in  the  Sunflower 
State,  and  his  early  summer  trip  there,  count  for 
much.  South  Dakota,  in  1896  the  closest  State 
of  all,  is  another  where  the  efforts  of  Governor 
Roosevelt  are  expected  to  turn  the  electoral  vote 
Republicanwards. 

From  the  first,  the  Republican  leaders  have 
considered  that  the  Democratic  issue  of  anti- 
expansion  made  the  Pacific  States  safe  for 
McKinley  ;  that  the  free-silver  issue,  properly 
emphasized,  would  guarantee  Republican  success 
in  the  East ;  and  that  the  general  argument  of 
prosperity  would  be  effective  all  over  the  coun- 
tiy.  Along  these  lines  the  campaign  is  carriecl. 
Orders  were  given  early  that  nowhere,  espe- 
cially in  the  East,  should  the  voters  be  allowed 
to  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  a  vote  for  Bryan 
was  a  vote  for  free  silver ;  and  the  Demo- 
cratic efforts  to  make  *«  imperialism  "  the  * « para- 
mount "  issue  in  States  where  free  silver  was 
unpalatable  have  been  met  by  the  Repablican 
limelight  burning  steadily  upon  the  words,  *  *  Six- 
teen to  One." 


THE   MANAGEMENT  OF  THE  DEMOCRATIC 
CAMPAIGN: 


BY  WILLIS  J.  ABBOT. 
(Manager  of  the  NHtionHl  Democratic  Press  Bureau,) 


THE  public,  reading  day  by  day  in  Uie  news- 
papers of  the  plienomenal  sagacity  of  tbe 
managers  of  great  political  campaigns,  lias,  I 
think,  a  very  exaggerated  idea  of  the  part  whicji 
conspiracy  and  corruption  play  in  a  national 
election.  The  work  of  electing  a  President  cer- 
tainly does  involve  a  great  amount  of  shrewdness  ; 
but  it  necessitates  vastly  more  hard  work.  What 
is  called  the  work  of  organization  is,  after  all,  the 
essential  thing  in  most  campaigns  ;  and  this  im- 
plies, not  phenomenal  capacity  for  devising  ex- 
pedients of  more  or  less  doubtful  political  mo- 
rality, but  rather  a  knowledge  of  men  in  all  parts 
of  the  country  and  a  capacity  to  do  big  things  in 
a  big  way.  1  should  think  Mr.  John  D.  Rocke- 
feller, wliom  we  of  the  Democratic  side  do  not 
wholly  admire,  might,  if  he  applied  to  campaign 
management  some  of  the  methods  that  he  has 
used  in  building  up  his  Standard  Oil  Company, 
)je  an  almost  invincible  chairman  of  a  National 
Committee,  So,  too,  might  the  head  of  some 
great  railroad  who  knows  how  to  distribute  work 
among  a  vast  number  of  subordinates,  and  who, 
passing  tbe  word  from  man  to  man,  can  touch 
and  stir  into  activity  the  humblest  section-hand 
'2,000  miles  away.  Tliat  sort  of  talent  is  needed 
to  conduct  a  campaign.  Bnt  the  difficulty  is, 
that  such  talent  usually  finds  its  richest  re- 
wards in  serving  the  corporations — I'ailroad,  oil, 
or  steel.  The  man  who  is  serving  the  corpora- 
tions first  can  hardly  be  regardetl  as  the  ideal 
campaign  manager  ;  for  there  will  always  be  ap- 
prehension, on  the  jmrt  of  a  large  section  of  the 
voters,  that  with  victory  he  will  continue  to 
serve  the  corporations  in  liis  political  capacity, 
Tliis  is  a  digression,  however.  Tbe  point  I  de- 
sire to  make  clear  is  that  running  a  campaign 
now  is  not,  in  any  considerable  degree,  a  matter 
of  chicanery.  It  is  a  matter  of  hard,  straight- 
forward, earnest  work.  Nearly  everything  that 
is  done  might  be  bulletined  on  hill-boards  in  as 
big  type  as  a  circus  uses  without  shocking  the 
most  nicely  sensitive  political  reformer. 

Tbe  first  work  of  campaign  organization  is 
raising  money  to  run  the  campaign.  Ki-w  people 
not  intimately  connected  with  the  ojierations  of 
a  National  Committee  can  understand  how  enor- 
mous are  the  expenililurea  necessary  for  woi'k 


that  is  purely  legitimate.  "When  the  printing 
of  one  important  speech  in  quantities  sufficient 
to  supply  the  expected  demand  amounts  to  more 
than  45.000,  as  I  have  from  my  peraonal  experi- 
ence known  to  be  the  case,  and  there  are  in  tbe 
course  of  a  campaign  twenly-fivo  or  thirty  such 
speeches,  besides  an  immense  number  of  other 
documents,  one  can  see  that  the  printing  bill 
alone  is  a  matter  of  some  importance.  In  a 
newspaper  interview  the  other  day,  Senator 
Hanna  was  quoted  as  saying  that  in  this  cam- 
paign the  Republican  bill  for  printing  alone  would 
be  1200,000.  I  have  not  the  slightest  way  of 
knowing  whether  the  senator  was  correctly  quoted 
or  not;  yet  I  can  readily  understand  bow  easily 
that  amount  of  money  might  be  spent-  in  tbe 
publication  and  dissemination  of  documents. 
Beside  this,  the  chairman  of  the  ways  and  means 
committee  must  figure  on  the  expenses  of  nation^ 
headquarters,  which,  now  that  the  middle  West 
bas  become  a  battle -ground,  are  duplicated  in 
New  York  and  Chicago.  At  each  place  there 
are  from  40  to  100  employees.  He  must  bear 
in  mind  the  number  of  speakers,  many  of  whom 
indeed  are  volunteers,  but  to  most  of  whom  are 
paid  their  expenses  and  a  considerable  sum  per 
diem.  Halls  must  be  paid  for,  special  trains  for 
candidates,  banners  to  fling  to  the  wind,  follow- 
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ing  Uie  mistaken  idea  that  the  American  voter  is 
a^ected  by  an  advertisement  of  a  Presidential 
ticket  as  lie  would  be  by  an  advertisement  of  a 
circus.  These  things,  all  rolled  into  one,  make 
up  a  lieavy  bill ;  and  this  the  chairman  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  has  to  meet.      That 

At  different  times  the  two  great  parties  have 
adopted  different  methods  for  the  solution  of  this 
problem.  Time  was  wlien  the  Democratic  party 
went  to  tlie  men  of  great  wealth  in  the  country 
and  appealed  to  them  for  funds.  That  time  ia 
no  longer  with  us.  I  do  not  know  whether  the 
change  is  permanent  or  only  temporary;  but  it  is, 
at  any  rate,  very  apparent  today.  Now  tiie  Re- 
publican party  draws  its  revenues  from  the  rich 
men  in  large  contributions,  wliile  the  Democracy 
is  left  to  raising  funds  by  appeal  to  popular  sub- 
scription. The  "endless -chain"  system  has 
been  employed,  and  with  some  success.  For 
three  years  the  system  of  canvassing  tlie  coun- 
try districts  for  contributions  of  one  dollar  a 
montli  from  enthusiastic  Democrats  has  been  pros- 
ecuted, and  the  returns  have  amounted  to  perhaps 
one-tenth  as  much  as  might  have  been  obtaiued 
from  a  big  railroad  corporation  in  tlie  days  be- 
fore the  Democracy  became  progressive.  Some 
men  of  means  undoubtedly  contribute  heavily  to 
the  Democratic  campaign  fund,  just  as  some  men 
of  very  slender  income  ]iroudly  and  gladly  give 
of  their  small  store  to  tlie  Uepnblican  party  ;  but 
in  the  main  the  condition  is  that  the  Democracy 
is  the  party  of  the  poorer  [wople,  and  must  look 
to  the  poorer  people  for  its  support. 

In  every  branch  of  business,  the  man  who  fills 
the  pui-se  is  the  most  important  man  ;  and,  there- 
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come  all  the  multifarious  details  of  the  man- 
agement of  the  campaign.     He  helps  to  decide 

in  what  States  there  is  prospect  of  success, 
and  therefore  where  speakers  and  "literature" 
should  be  sent.  He  is  apt  to  be  the  busiest  man 
about  headquarters.  He  is,  to  the  chairman  of 
the  National  Committee,  what  the  managing  edi- 
tor of  a  news- 
paper is  to  the 
editor-in-chief. 
He  has  less 
glory,  but  gets 
more  than  his 
share  of  the 
detail  work. 
Under  his 
watchful  eye 
passes  the  work 
of  the  two  chief 
bureaus  of  the 
National  Com- 
mittee—  the 
bureau  of 
speakers  and 
the  press  bu- 
reau. 

A  novel  me- 

MB.  w.LiJs  J.  ABBOT.  csl^'^or  ^a^zi^ 

(Manager  of  the  National  Democratic  *?   .      ^5 

Preaa  Bureau.)  w^  orlgmated 

last  year  by 
Executive  Chairman  J.  G.  Johnson,  of  the 
Democratic  National  Committee,  and  has  been 
pressed  witli  great  vigor  and  a  large  measure 
of  success.  In  its  broad  characteristics  this 
plan  involves  the  selection  of  a  special  repre- 
sentative of  the  National  Committee  in  every  elec- 
tion precinct  of  the  United  States.  Of  course 
so  comprehensive  an  organization  cannot  lie  com- 
pleted during  a  single  campaign,  but  the  doubtful 
States  can  be  covered  fairly  well  with  official  rep- 
resentatives, who  have  manifested  their  interest 
in  the  party's  fortunes  by  paying  a  moderate  fee, 
who  oijernto  in  a  field  small  enough  to  enable 
eacli  to  know  most  of  the  hesitating  voters  whom 
he  may  reach,  and  who,  therefore,  can  deliver 
documents  and  take  polls  more  effectively  than 
can  be  done  through  the  ordinary  machinery  of  a 
coutity  committee.  In  the  Democratic  National 
Committee,  therefore,  the  executive  chainnan 
has  tills  bureau  of  precinct  organizations  added 
to  the  others  under  his  watchful  eye. 

Either  party  will  have  on  its  list  of  speakers 
from  2,000  to  2,500  men.  One  man  must  map 
out  t!iB  routes  for  all  these. — determine  whether 
an  applicant  for  a  place  on  the  list  is  a  local  or  a 
national  character  ;  whether  he  had  better  speak 
on   trusts  or  imperialism,    tariff,    or  the  minor 
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issues  of  the  campaign  ;  he  must  know  wlietlier 
the  aspiring  • '  spellbinder  "  is  tlie  sort  of  a.  man 
to  send  to  the  llioronghly  intelligent  audience 
wliifh  wants  argument,  or  to  go  where  violent 
invective  anil  mere  abuse  of  the  opposing  nominee 
is  the  moi-e  effective  line  of  attack.  He  keeps  on 
his  wallabuge  schedule  of  States,  and  cities,  and 
dates,  and  he  handles  it  like  a  college  professor 
figuring  out  by  means  of  curves  the  theory  of 
value  as  laid  down  by  the  Austrian  economists. 
When  one  remembers  tliat  a  man  intrusted  with 
a  work  of  such  importance  and  such  intricacy  ia 
only  called  upon  to  discharge  it  once  in  four 
years,  one  is  amazed  at  the  accuracy  and  the  sys- 
tem by  which  the  wbole  is  accomplished.  The 
manager  of  t!ie  speakers'  bureau  has,  perhaps,  as 
manv  amusing  and  |)erplexing  situations  to  deal 
with  as  anybody  connected  with  the  conduct  of 
the  campaign.  I  have  seen  a  letter  to  one  sucli 
man  saying  that  a  local  club  had  raised  $12,  and 
asking  what  speaker  of  national  reputation  could 
be  sent  there  for  that  sum.  I  have  seen  other 
tetters  from  men  who  had  eomjxisod  dissertations 
in  blank  verse,  and  felt  that,  if  they  could  be  put 
on  the  platform  to  deliver  lliem  they  would  do 
more  for  the  cause  that  this  particular  chair- 
man represented  than  could  any  ordinary  orator. 
Indeed,  tbe  speaker  who  cannot  speak,  and  tho 
pamphleteer  who  cannot  write,  or  who,  writing, 
confuses  the  dimensions  of  a  pamphlet  with  those 
of  an  unabridged  dictionary,  form  the  twin  hor- 
rors of  the  national  headquarters.  Tlieir  num- 
bers are  amazing,  as  also  is  the  thorough  self- 
conlldence  which  each  one  manifests,  always  de- 
claring that  his  speech  or  his  article  is  the  one 
thing  necessary  to  win  victtiry  for  the  side  that 
lie  lias  honored  by  his  support.  It  is  due  to 
these  two  classes  of  intruders  that  much  of  the 
time  of  the  manager  of  a  subordinate  bureau  in 


national  beadquavters  is  taken  up  in  giving  effect 
to  the  old  nursery  maxim,  "Learn  to  say  no." 
They  are  not  the  most  good-natured  sort  of  mor- 
tals either,  these  saviors  of  the  party,  with 
speeches  in  their  minds  and  manuscripts  under 
their  arms.  They  usually  repay  the  most  courte- 
ous treatment  with  the  ileclaration  chat  tbe  man 
wlio  has  been  forced  to  look  with  disfavor  on 
their  proposition  is  sure  to  ruin  the  chances  of 
his  cat  I  did  ate  at  the  polls. 

As  the  whole  purpose  of  conducting  a  cam- 
paign is  to  aflect  public  sentiment,  the  chief 
methods  adopted  are  platform- speaking  and  the 
use  of  type.  The  press  bureau  early  in  the  cam- 
paign has  its  main  importance.  Then  it  seeks, 
by  every  device,  to  secure  the  publication  in  the 
newspapers  of  material  favorable  to  the  party 
which  it  serves  ;  and  later,  when  the  contest  be- 
comes warm,  operates  through  leaflets,  tracts, 
and  printed  speeches.  Few  people  who  read 
only  the  great  city  newspapers  appreciate  how 
much  work  is  done,  in  political  times,  on  the  part 
of  both  parties,  to  counteract  or  to  supplement 
tho  cflcct  of  the  metropolitan  press.  The  small 
country  weoklios,  which  are  taken  into  the  home 
of  the  farmer  a  night  or  two  after  publication, 
are  necessarily  made  up  on  the  cooperative  prin- 
ciple. Their  revenues  are  small,  and  they  either 
fill  their  columns  by  buying  what  is  called  "  plate 
matter,"  which  is  ready-set  and  furnished  in  the 
form  of  stereotype  plates,  column- wide,  or  else 
they  have  one-half  the  paper  printed  at  some 
central  point,  using  the  blank  sides  for  publish- 
ing their  local  news.  And  butli  national  com- 
mittees utilize  the  firms  which  supply  the  plate 
or  "patent  inside"  matter  for  the  dissemination 
of  their  news.  Each  house  which  furnishes  the 
i-eady  print  sends  to  its  Democratic  or  Republi- 
can customers  the  statement  that  it  will  be  glad 
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to  fumisii  Ihreo  or  four  or  five  columns  of  rea(5y 
print  each  week.  The  copy  for  this  is  supplied 
by  the  press  bureau  of  the  National  Committee. 
The  paper  gets  it  withoiit  other  charge  t!ian  that 
involved  in  printing  the  sheets.  An  immense 
amount  of  work  is  done  in  the  way  of  furnishing 
this  copy  by  both  national  committees,  not  only 
at  the  time  of  election,  but  for  months  preceding 
the  convention. 
I  < 


(Tlie  luvorite  portrait  stnt  mil  by  the  National  Democratic 

of  its  work  may  be  regarded  as  fairly  indicative 
of  Die  work  of  its  rival  a  hundred  yards  away 
in  an  adjoining  hotel.  Seven  "patent-inside" 
houses,  supplying  some  4,000  weekly  papei-s, 
have  fur  nioru  tljan  a  year  been  supplied  with 
Democratic  "copy."  Plato  matter  has  been  but 
sparingly  nseil,  partly  because  of  its  expense, 
jiartly  li'caiisi;  i^i  thu  impossibility  of  ascertaining 
with  any  accuracy  llie  extent  to  which  it  is  pub- 
lished by  newspapers  receiving  it.  A  weekly 
bullftiti  addressed  to  the  new3pai«jrs  of  the  coun- 
iry  is  is-ufil,  conliiining  news  and  interviews  not 
readily  acctsi=iblo  In  the  country  editor,  and  edi- 
torials all  rt'iidy  to  his  hand — or  shears.  1  have 
Been  a  whole  pajp'  clipped  from  this  bulletin  and 
reprinted  verbatim  as  the  editorial  page  of  a  local 
weekly.  I  Iccnsiinially  supplements,  ready-printed, 
and  covering  fully  the  party  position  on  some 


mooted  question,  such  as  trusts  or  imperialism, 
are  supplied  to  party  papers  without  cost.  Of 
several  such  offered  to  Democratic  newspapers, 
more  than  3,000,000  each  were  issued,  and  doubt- 
ful States  only  were  covered, 

A  new  burden  was  added  this  year  to  the  load 
borne  by  the  managers  of  the  press  bureaus  by 
the  Independent  newspapers.  Not  wishing  to 
espouse  editorially  the  cause  of  either  candidate, 
the  editors  of  these  newspapers  hit,  by  common 
consent,  upon  the  device  of  having  the  issues  of 
the  campaign  discussed  under  the  title  of  ' '  Cam- 
paign Fonim,"  or  "Daily  Debate."  So  they 
appealed  to  the  managers  of  the  respective  press 
bureaus  to  supply  tlie  material,  each  for  his  own 
side — a  demand  that  is  new  to  politics  and  has 
necessitated  a  considerable  increase  in  the  liter- 
ary force.  Both  parties,  however,  welcome  it 
as  giving  an  opportimity  to  put  the  party  creed 
before  voters  wliose  minds  are  not  fully  made 
up.  For  example,  in  1896,  the  Kansas  City 
Slay  was  bitterly  opposed  to  Mr.  Bryan,  and  its 
columns  were  closed  to  arguments  in  bis  favor. 
This  year  a  joint  discussion  with  Mr.  Murat  Hal- 
stead,  of  the  Republican  National  Committee,  has 
enabled  me  to  place  scores  of  columns  of  argti- 
menta  before  its  readers.  The  numbers  of  the 
Independent  papers  are  growing  rapidly,  and  I 
foresee  that  in  1904  this  branch  of  the  press 
bureau's  work  will  be  of  the  greatest  importance. 

The  press  bureau  furthermore  usually  has  su- 
pervision over  the  preparation  of  documents  ;  or, 
as  they  are  commonly  called,  "  literature."  Of 
course,  all  speeches  that  get  into  the  Congres- 
sional Record  are  sent  without  charge  under 
frank  through  the  mail,  and  these  need  no  edit- 
ing. But  each  committee  gets  out  a  mass  of  ma- 
terial pointing  out  the  enormities  perpetrated  by 
the  opposition  party.  These  documents  range 
from  a  one-page  "dodger"  to  a  book  of  240 
pages.  Their  preparation  involves  a  great  amount 
of  work  and  the  employment  of  many  men  ;  for 
in  the  aggregate  they  amount,  in  the  course  of  a 
campaign,  to  more  than  one  hundred  separate 
documents.  How  great  the  volume  of  this  mate- 
rial sent  out  is  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  a 
gentleman  representmg  the  ahippmg  room  of  the 
party  with  which  I  am  not  allied,  here  in  Chi- 
cago, told  me  that  one  day  they  sent  out  three 
and  a  quarter  tons  of  documents,  and  on  the 
same  day  had  received  four  and  a  half  million 
copies  of  a  single  speech  Speaking  of  this  to  a 
Republican  United  Slates  Senator  whom  I  know 
intimately,  he  told  me  Chat  it  was  not  in  any  way 
a  record-making  performance  ;  that,  in  the  cam- 
paign of  1896,  the  Republican  document-room 
was  so  well  organized  that,  when  a  telegram  was 
received  from  New  York  on  a  certain  day  at  10 
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o'clock  in  the  morning  asking  for  a.  carload  of 
assorted  documents  to  be  shipped  at  once,  the 
documents  were  picked  out,  the  car  loaded  and 
shipped  by  fast  freight  before  5  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon.  Tlie  man  who  accomplished  tliat  feat 
had  for  four  years  been  wholly  out  of  that  line  of 
work.  It  would  not  be  extraordiuarj'  for  a  great 
wholesale  house  like  Marshall  Field  or  Mont- 
gomery Ward  &  ('o. ,  whose  shipping -office  is 
always  in  order  anil  active,  to  do  a  thing  of  that 
sort ;  but  it  does  seem  an  extraordinary  mani- 
festation of  organizing  ability  for  such  a  feat  to 
be  accomplished  after  only  three  or  four  weeks' 
prepamtion. 

At  the  time. of  writing  this  article,  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Committee  has  issued,  or  has  un- 
der preparation,  more  than  one  hundn'd  and  fifty- 
eight  different  documents,  of  whicli  ovcir  25,  OOd,  - 
000  have  been  distributed.  1  have  seen  abundle 
of  documents  sent  out  by  the  Kepublicans  which 
exceeded  this  number.  "Whether  it  was  a  com- 
plete list  or  not,  I  do  not  know.  Every  language 
spoken  by  civilized  men  is  included  in  this  list. 


One  speech  of  Mr.  Bryan's,  that  on  "Imperial- 
ism," has  been  put  in  not  less  than  eleven  lan- 
guages by  the  Democratic  Literary  Bureau,  and 
there  hardly  passes  a  day  that  there  does  not 
come  a  demand  from  some  State  chairman  for 
this  document  in  some  other  foreign  language. 
Greek,  Finnish,  an<l  Yiddish  figure  among  the 
recent  demands  for  foreign  literature.  The  total 
number  copies  of  this  speech  issued  exceeded 
8,000,000,  and  I  have  seen  a  report  from  Repub- 
lican headquarters  that  more  than  7,000,000 
copies  of  President  McKinley's  letter  of  accept- 
ance were  circulated.  T  liave  no  way  of  know- 
ing what  troubles  beset  the  gentlemen  who  con- 
duct the  Kepublican  Literary  Bureau,  but  I  have 
no  doubt  that  tliey  encounter  the  same  pressure 
for  literature  in  fni-oign  tongue?.  We  some- 
times f(%l  a  natural  exultation  that  the  Indiana 
are  not  ]>ermitted  to  vote,  and  that  the  coramit- 
lee  is  saved  the  e.\i>ense  of  putting  out  docu> 
ments  in  Choctaw  and  in  Sious. 

One  Ixjok  of  very  considerable  size,  issued  by 
each  committee,  is  the  "  Campaign  Text-Book," 
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so  called.  Tlijs  is  supposed  to  Ciirnisli  instruction 
to  sj>eakers  and  writers  upon  all  the  issues  of  the 
campaign,  and  foiins  usually  a  large  quarto  of 
some  340  pages.  Tlie  Republicans  this  year 
have  issued  their  book  in  a  style  which  is  both 
attractive  and  convenient.  It  represeDts,  proba^ 
illy,  the  most  e.xpensive  campaign-book  ever  pre- 
[lared  by  a  national  committee.  The  circulation 
c.f  these  books  is  limited.  They  are  intended 
only  for  distribution  among  the  few  who  are 
tailed  upon  to  act  as  instructors  for  the  public. 
Both  parties  customarily  put  a  price  upon  them 
to  the  general  mass  of  voters. 

.\s  a  rule,  tbe  material  sent  out  by  a  national 
commiltcc  is  distributed  by  State  co  n'ttees  to 
the  county  committees,  thenc  to  local  o  p  e 
finct  committeemen.  Perhaps  tl  s  so  e  reason 
why,  even  in  t!ie  most  hotly  fougl  I  ca  pa  j,n 
tliere   are    ImnOreds,    and    indeed   1  undre  Is    of 

liiK'umeiit  or  [Mimphlet  of  any  k  1  ani  nl  o  fo 
their  ideas  wliolly  from  (lie  newspapers.  Tlie 
chance  is  great  that  a  county  committeeman  or 
a  precinct  couiniittif-man  n-ceiving  a  bundle  of 
several  tliousand  docnmcnts  may  put  them  by  the 
si<ie  of  Ids  de.*k  with  the  very  best  intention  of 
distributing  tbom,  and  leave  them  there  until 
the  end  of  thf^  cain]>aign.  This  is  a  weakness 
in  the  svstciii  recognized  by  everybody  en- 
gaged in  [Kjlitical  work,  but  one  that  seams 
impofi.^ilile  Ki  correct,  unless  llie  whole  docume 
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lutely  certain  either  for  the  Republican  ov  Demo- 
cratic ticket.  The  latter  class  gets  scant  attention, 
while  the  States  of  the  lirst  class  are  flooded  with 
arguments.  Perhaps  there  has  never  before  been  a 
year  when  so  many  Slates  were  regarded  as  doubt- 
ful. The  Democrats,  undismayed  by  the  figui-es 
of  1896,  have  pressed  tiieir  campaign  vigorously 
in  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  Mary- 
land, West  Virginia,  Kentucky,  Ohio,  Indiana, 
Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  and  California; 
and,  although  all  these  Stat«s  gave  majorities  hos' 
tile  to  Bryan  in  1896,  all  ai-e  held  to  be  doubtful 
this  year  except  Kentucky  and  Maryland,  which 
the  Democracy  claims  positively  for  her  own. 
The  Republicans,  in  turn,  have  shown  their  au- 
iacity  by  attacking  Nebraska,  which  gave  Mr. 
B'yan  13,57(;  plurality  in  1896;  Colorado,  which 
gave  liim  134,882  plurality  out  of  total  vote  of 
189,687,  and  Missouri,  which  gave  him  58,727, 
Hope  springs  eternal  in  the  politician's  breast; 
and  I  doubt  if  anj'one  at  either  headquarters  will 
take  issue  with  inc  when  I  say  that  the  glowing 
"  forecasts  "■  which  proceed  from  national  chair 
men  and  secretaries  in  the  weeks  preceding  elec- 
tion are  based  mainly  on  hope. 

The  main  struggle  in  this  campaign  has  cen- 
tei'ed  ahout  New  York,  Indiana,  Ohio,  and  Illi- 
nois. Mr.  Bryan's  managers  have  no  apprehen- 
sion of  losing  any  of  the  States  carried  by  him 
in  1896,  though  the  Republicans  have' made  de- 
termined forays  into  several — notably  Kansas 
and  South  Dakota  ;  nor  have  they  doubted  that 
they    would    carry    Kentucky    and    Maryland. 
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(Origliial  eixe. 

Added  lo  the  electoral  votes  of  the  States  wliicli 
they  belli  to  be  sate,  the  votes  of  New  York 
alone,  or  of  any  two  of  the  Middlu  t^talcs  iiion- 
tioned,  would  give  the  election  to  Mr.  Bryan. 
1  do  not  iiioaii  that  otiiei'  possible  States,  such  as 
Michigan  or  Miiiiiesola.  are  Ixjing  neglected  ;  but 
the  center  of  the  line  of  i)attie  is  in  the^^e  common- 
wealths. How  thoroughly  this  is  appreciated  is 
to  be  judged  froin  the  fact  that  into  New  York 
liave  been  sent  4,000.000  documents  ;  into  Indi- 
ana 2,500.000,  and  into  Ohio  :(,500,000,  while 
every  sjieakpr  of  national  rqratation  in  the  land 
has  gone  u[j  and  ciown  these  Stales  pleading  for 

After  all.  however,  1  doubt  much  whether 
even  the  hard  work,  the  syatematin  work,  the 
astute  political  devices  upon  which  tlie  politicians 
BO  greatly  rely,  really  have  as  much  weight  in 
deciding  the  fate  of  an  election  as  jn'ople  who 
live  entirely  in  a  political  ntmosphere  sometimes 
think.  The  success  or  failiire  of  a  candidate  for 
office,   and  [>articulurly  for  an   exalted    national 


office,  dci>enda  very  much  upon  conditions  similar 
to  those  which  determine  the  success  or  failure  of 
a  book.  Many  a  good  book  well  pushed  by  its 
publisher  has  fallen  flat.  Many  a  book  of  less 
merit,  published  without  any  of  the  log-rolling 
devices  in  vogue  to-day,  has  happily  caught  the 
attention  of  the  public,  and  has  rushed  ahead  to 
Its  400,000  copies.  It  is  somewhat  so  with  a 
Pi-esidontial  election.  Adniitliiig  all  the  use  of 
money  projjerly  and  corruptly  ;  admitting  that 
this  campaign  manager  is  cleverer  than  his  oppo- 
nent, still  yon  will  find  that  rising  above  either 
of  these  factoi-s  comes,  as  the  determining  ele- 
ment in  the  situation,  the  teMi;>er  of  the  public. 
Doubtless  the  newspapers,  the  documents,  and 
the  speakers  Iielp.  in  some  slight  degree,  to  form 
this  public  sentiment ;  but  if  it  be  against  one 
candidate,  the  most  herculean  cHoi-ts  on  the  part 
of  his  nianagtu's  cannot  stem  it.  If  it  be  for 
him,  all  his  associates  have  to  do  is  to  gitide  it 
rightly  and  see  that  its  expression  at  the  polls  is 
correctly  recorded. 


THE   HALL  OF   FAME. 


BY  CHANCELLOR  HENRY  MITCHELL  MacCRACKEN. 
(Of  Xpw  York  University.) 


THE  Hall  of  Fame,  like  many  another  fruit 
of  civilization,  owes  its  inception  in  large 
part  to  liard  facta  of  physical  geograpliy.  After 
the  three  builJings  which  are  to  [(irm  the  west 
side  ot  the  quadrangle  of  the  New  York  Univer- 
sity Collego  of  Arts  ami  Science  at  Univorsity 
Heights  had  been  planned,  it  was  decided,  in 
order  to  enlarge  theqnadrangle,  to  push  them  as 
near  as  possible  to  the  avenue  above  the  Harlem 
River.  But  since  the  campus  level  is  170  feet 
above  high  tide,  and  from  40  to  CO  feet  above 
the  avenue,  it  was  seen  at  once  that  the  basement 
stories  would  stitnd  out  towaiila  the  avetiue  bare 
and  unsightly.  In  oitler  to  conceal  their  walls, 
a  terrace  was  suggesteil  by  the  architect,  to  be 
imtimled  at  its  outer  edge  by  a  parapet  or  colon- 
nade ;  and.  since  the  terrace  would  l>e  entirely 
above  ground,  it  would  provide  large  space 
underneath.  Hut  to  what  ediicnlional  use  could 
such  a  structure  l>e  atlapted  ?  What  reason 
could  be  given  therefor  besides  the  esthetic  ef- 
fect ?  The  added  beauty  might  be  sufBcient  to 
justify,  to  an  architect,  the  great  cost;  but  it  could 
not  ill)  this  lo  the  officeis  ot  a  university  tliat 
was  com )«« rati vely  poor  in  resources  While  the 
topographical  necessity,  therefore,  compelled  the 
architect  to  invent  the  terrace  with  its  para]>et  or 
colonnade,   the  university's  necessity  compelled 


the  discovery  of  an  educational  use  for  t!ie 
architect's  structure.  This  use  was  found  when 
the  writer,  as  rhairman  of  the  Building  Com- 
mittee, conceived  that  the  space  beneath  the 
terrace,  together  with  the  colonnade  above, 
might  easily  be  adapted  to  constitutd  together 
'■The  Hall  of  Fame  for  Great  Americans." 

Like  most  persons  who  have  visited  Germany, 
the  chairman  was  acquainted  with  the  "  Ruhmos 
Halle,"  built  near  Munich  by  the  King  of  Ba- 
varia. Like  all  Americans,  he  admired  the  use 
ma<le  of  Westminster  Abbey,  and  of  the  Pantheon 
in  I'aris.  But  the  American  claims  liberty  to 
adopt  new  and  broad  rules  to  govern  him,  even 
when  following  on  the  track  of  his  Old- World 
ancestors.  Hence  it  was  agreed  that  admission 
to  this  Hall  of  Fame  should  be  controlled  by  a 
national  body  of  electors,  who  might,  as  nearly 
as  possible,  represent  the  wisdom  of  the  Ameri- 
can people.  This  idea  was  made  the  first  article 
of  the  "Constitution  of  the  Hall  of  Fame," 

The  second  feature  was  the  recognition  of  the 
multiformity  of  human  greatness.      The  thought- 
ful visitor  is  oilended  when  he  sees,  in  the  Hall 
of  Statuary  in  Washington,  to  which  each  tilate 
is  invited  lo  contribute  two  statues  of  eminent 
citizens,  that  every  man  thus  far  honored,  with  a 
single  eccentric  exception,  has  been  a  holder  of 
public  office,  either  military 
or    civil.      For  the    Hall  of 
Fame  it  was  provided,  there- 
fore,   that   many    classes   of 
citizens,  not  less  than  fifteen, 
should     be   considered,    and 
that    a    majority     of    these 
classes  should  have  represent- 
atives among   the    first  fifty 
names   to  be  chosen.      This 
precedent    once    established 
will,  it  is  hoped,  prevent  the 
electors  in  all  time  to  come 
from    forgetting  that   great- 
ness may  be  attained  in  many 
walks  of  life. 

The  third  chief  feature  was 
the  restriction  of  the  hall  to 
native  -  l>orn  Americans. 
Since  this  has  been  more 
severely  criticised  than  any 
adopted,  it 
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prejiidiee,  with  wliieli  not  a  few  Americans  have 
lieen  deeply  affeeted  ?  The  present  rule  eliune 
all  these  coni])aris<ins  wliirh  miylit,  to  use  the  Ian- 
guajje  of  Shake.«]>i'are,  have  proven  "  odorooa." 
The  giver  of  the  Hall  of  Fame  prizes  no  fea- 
ture of  its  plan  more  tlLan  this  rule,  which  ia  de- 
signed to  niHkothostnieture  an  especial  reminder 
to  Amerit-an.s  iif  how  many,  and  also  of  how  few, 
our  country  lias  i-aised  up,  in  its  2.">0  yeara  of 
e.iistence,  as  eminent  leaders  or  Ix."  no  factors  of 
mankind,  Tlii^  hall,  together  with  tlie  processes 
which  it  sets  in  motion,  will  necessiitate  a  fre- 
tpienl  "  taking  of  stock,"  or  naticnial  inventory. 
This  inventory  can  i>e  secni-ed  with  gi-eater  fair- 
ness and  completeness  if  the  100  electors  are  per- 
mitted to  choose  among  persons 
birth,   who  owe    nothing  (unless    l.y    (heir 
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electors  tfiiou.:;l;i  ui  tlii'  cuuntiy,  canvassi's  their  time.      These  can   Ik!  chanjieii  only  by  the  com- 
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moll  action  of  tlie  university  and  tlio  giver,  dur- 
infj  tlie  lifetime  of  tlie  ialUfr. 

Tliis  constitution  Ixiing  proviiied  for  tlie  gov- 
erning of  the  Hall  of  Fame,  the  senate  proceeded, 
■on  April  3  last,  to  secure  100  electors,  and  it 
-adoifted  the  following  action  regarOiag  them  ; 


biblf 


vi.  They  lire  apportioneii  t<)  tli«  follc)wiiig   four 
1  of  cilEzens,  in  a»  nearly  pqual  niimbem  aH  \io»- 
(A)  Uiiiveraity  or  ciiUege  presiileuts  and  eilu- 
cntDr.i.     |B)  PrufeKsorn  of  liiit- 
tory  and  HcientiMn.    iCj  I'lib- 
licUts.   ectitorH,  and  aiitlxirH. 
(I))  Judges  of  tlie  Siijin-me 
Court,  Stat«  or  Xationnl. 

Second.  Each  of  th?  forty- 
five  SUitEM  is  iucliided  iu  the 
appoint  men  tB.  When  in  any 
State  no  ooe  from  tLu  first 
three  claxsea  ix  nntned,  tlie 
Chief  Justice  of  tlie  State  is 
lliv[t«d  tu  act. 

Third.  Only  citizens  born 
in  America  are  inviteil  to  act 
BH  judges.  No  one  connected 
with  New  York  University  is 
invited. 

The  senate  was  gratilied 
to  find  that  itii  invita- 
tion to  every  university 
and  college  president  was 
accepted,  and  that  to  se- 
cure the  full  quota  in  tlio 
other  classes  it  wasobligeO 
to  exercise  a  second  choice 
;n  only  a  very  few  cases. 
One  of  these  was  the  case 
of  ex-President  Henjainin  oeo 

Harrison,  who  gave  s^s  his  urja. 

sole  reason  that  he  would 

feel  bound,  it  he  served,  to  give  much  study  to 
the  nominations  Ijefore  making  a  decision,  and 
that  his  engagements  did  not  allow  him  time  for 
the  work  before  the  date  set  for  the  wport.* 

*Tlie  Board  of  EltctJirs.  as  at  prewnt  cutintltuted.  Is  as 
follows : 

(A)  University  and  CoIleKt  President*;  E,  A.  Alderman, 
Tolene:  James  K.  Angi'll.  .MiihlKHu:  John  II.  Burruws. 
Oberlin;  W.  S.  Chaplin,  WHshliiKtiiti  I'ulvcrHlty  (St.  Lnulsi: 
William  H.  Crawford.  AUcsbciiy  \  James  it.  Dny.  Syrncusei 
(UiarlesW.  EiiDt,HHrvan];  W.  II.P.  Fauiice.Bmwii ;  OeurRe 
A. nates. Iowa Colieijc:  Arthur T.Hudley,  Yale;  O.C.IInrri- 
■..n,  I'nlverslty  of  Pennsylvania:  Miss  funjline  HflZanl. 
Wellesley;  William  DeWllt  Hyde,  Howiloln;  Duvid  Ktarr 
Jordan,  Leiand  Stanfnrd  ;  J.  H.  KIrkland.  Vaiiderbllt ;  Svtii 
Low,  Colombia;  Henry  Mortim,  Steveim  Iiislitute;  Mrs. 
Alice  F.  Palmer,  cx-presldent  Wellesley;  Henry  Wade 
Rogers,  North weslerTi ;  David  8.  SiJibH,  Lane  TlieiilnKical 
Seminary :  JamesM.  Tayli>r,  Vauwr:  .Miss  M.  Carey  Tiiomas, 
BrjnMawr;  CharlesF.ThwlnK.  Western  Hcscrve  ;  William 
J.  Tucker,  Durtmiiutli ;  George  Washburn.  Rrilwrl  College. 
CunBtantln<>|jle-<S3). 

(BV  ProfessorBof  History,  and  Seientists;  Henry  t^Adams. 
Michigan:  Charles  M.  Andrews.  Bryn  Mawr:  Frank  W. 
Blackmer.  Kansas;  Edward  (i.  Bourne.  Y.ile:  Henry  E. 
Bourno,  Western  Bescrvc;  Qoorgc  J.Braah.lihefBeld  Helen- 


Next  the  senate  proceeded  to  place  nomina- 
tions before  tlie  electors,  adopting  on  June  4, 
1900,  the  three  following  rules  : 

First.  The  Univeraity  Senate  seconds  the  nomina- 
tion of  each  of  the  100  nnines  receivetl  that  rank  flrat 
in  the  nuDiber  of  iiersons  who  have  put  them  in  nom- 
ination. 

Second,  Tlie  individual  menibera  of  the  aeuate  will 
each  second  additional  names  Kelevted  by  him  from  the 
names  (more  than  1,000)  placed  in  nomination. 

Third.  The  Henat«  invito 
each  of  the  100  judges,  upon 
recelviuK  the  roll  of  nuinins- 
tions  contemplated  in  the  two 
foregoing   resolutions,    to 

which  he  consldera  sbould  be 
snl}mltte<l  to  the  judges, 
wliich  nanit  will  at  once  be 
seconded  liy  the  senate  and 
fonvarded  to  the  judges  asan 
additional  m 


The  result  was  that  234 
namea  were  sent  out  to  the 
electors.  Eight  hundred 
additional  names  that  were 
presented  to  the  senate 
were  withheld  by  them 
under  tlie  rules.  Several 
of  the  electors  failed,  be- 
cause of  their  change  of 
residence  during  the  sum- 
mer, to  receive  the  invita- 
tion to  add  Domiuatione. 
(Inly  20  electors  availed 
themselves  of  this  right, 
adding  some  30  or  40 

«.]  names.      Without    doubt, 

other  names  might  very 

ippj-opriately  have  been  added. 
Of  the    100  electors,  !)7  made  reports  within 

he  time  allowed,  which  were  canvassed  by  the 

ilTicei-s  of  the  senate,  on  October  10,    11,    and 


tint  8cbo< 


;  Juiiii 


Dunlway,  heland  Stanford ;  Fred  M.  Fllnn.  Nebraska ;  B.  A. 
Hltiwlale.  .Mk'hlKHti;  CliarleH  W.  Hunt.  New  York  City; 
J.  F.  Jameson,  Brown:  Harry  P.  Judsoii,  Chicago;  Joseph 
I.eCimle.CBlltornla;  A.C.McLaaKhlln,  Mlcblgan;  J.H.T. 
Mi'Plierwn.Ueortfla;  An80uD.Morti«.Amber8t;  EdwudC. 
HIi-kerliiK.  Harvard;  ItooslterW.  Raymond.  New  York  Cltr; 
TboinsH  J.  Sliahnn.  C^nthullc  University  :  Itobert  D.  Shep- 
pard.  Nortliwestcru;  Uvurge  F.  Swain.  Mussachusetta  In- 
stitute cif  Tvi'Unoli>Ky;  William  H.  Welsh,  Johns  Hopklna; 
W.  M.  Weat,  Minnesota-  &i\. 

iCl  Publicists.  Editors,  and  Authors:  John  8.  BlUlnsa. 
New  York ;  Borden  P.  Bowne,  Boslon ;  James  M.  Bookley, 
ModlBOii.  N.  J. ;  tirover  tUeveland,  Princeton.  N.  J. ;  Qeors» 
P.  Edmunds,  Phi ladelphln :  Edward  Eggleston.  Hadlson, 
Ind. :  Ueorge  1'.  FIslier,  New  Haven.  Conn. :  Richard  Wat- 
son under.  .Vew  York:  Edward  Everett  Hale,  Rozbory. 
Mass. :  Albert.  B.  Hurt.  I'umlirldge.  Mass, :  Thnmoa  W, 
HlKKlnson,  Cambridge.  Mass.:  John  F,  Hurst.  WashiDBtOD; 
St.  Clair  JIcKelway.  Brooklyn;  Philip  V.  Myers.  Ciaidn- 
nati:  Owrgc  E,  Post,  Beirut,  Syrhi  (no  report);  Whltelaw 
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officers  by  mloptin 

FirKC.  Thp  39  iiHnieH  thnt  have  eucb  received  the 
approval  of  SI  or  more  electors  ahnll  be  inscribed  in  the 
Hall  of  Fume. 

Secotid.  The  conliHl  thanks  of  the  Senate  of  New- 
York  University  are  retiiruwl  to  each  of  the  electors  for 
this  service  rendered  to  the  public.  While  It  huH  de- 
manded no  little  thoughtand  ticceptanceof  respoDBibil- 
itj'  on  their  pnrt,  it  must  receive  Abundant  reward  in 
the  knowledge  uf  important  aid  given  thereby  lo  the 
cause  of  education,  particularly  among  Che  youth  of 
America. 

Tliird.  The  official  book  of  the  Halt  of  Fame,  the 
publication  of  which  Is  aulhorined  by  the  senat*,  shall 
be  sent  to  each  of  the  100  electors  as  a  memento  of  this 

Fourth.  The  senal«  will  take  action  in  the  year  1902, 
under  the  rules  of  the  Hall  of  Fame,  toward  filling  at 
that  time  the  vacant  panelx  belonging  to  the  present 
year,  being  31  in  numlwr. 

Fifth.  Tlie  Senate  (oviteH  each  member  of  the  pres- 
ent Board  of  Klectors  to  werve  us  an  elector  in  1902. 
t^hould  any  one  of  the  present  bonnl  have  laid  down 
his  educational  or  public  office,  his  successor  may,  by 
preference,  tie  invited  to  serve  in  i90i 

Retd,  New  Yiirk;  Jnnies  F.  RiuxleB,  Boslon;  Theodore 
RouseveK.  Albany.  S.  Y.  (no  n-port> ;  Albert  Shaw,  New 
York ;  Willlaiii  M.  Sliiai.e,  Sew  York  :  Eilmand  LUMtedman, 
New  York!  Mown  foil  Tj-ler,  Itliaca.  N.Y.;  Anson  J.  Up- 
son, Glena  Falls,  N.  Y. ;  Cliurlea  Dudley  Warner,  Hartrord. 
Cunii.;  Andrew  l>.  Wliitc  Berlin,  (lermany  (no  report); 
Womlrow  Wilson.  I'rinctton.  N,  J.-  lai), 

(D)  Soprenie  Courl  Juiliieft.  State  or  National;  Q.  W. 
Bartrb.  I'lali:  J.  M.  Bartholomew,  North  Dakola:  M.  S. 
UoliliiHeUl.  Neviula;  Tiieinlore  Brantley,  Montana;  David 
J.  Brewer.  WiiHlilntctim,  I).  C;  John  Campbell,  Colorado; 
J.  K.  (.'asMslay,  WlH-oiiiln :  DlRliton  Corson.  South  Dakota: 
M  H.  DrnI,  Wi-st  Virninla;  W.  T.  Fairclotb.  North  Caro- 
Una;  Melville  W.  Fulli-r.  Wnalibigton.  D.  C;  R.  R.  Oalnea. 
Texan;  J.  H.  itaztlrltf.  Kentucky;  James  Keith,  VirtdDla; 
T.  N.  Sli'ClcllBn.  AlHliiimii;  P.  T.  Nli-liolls,  Louisiana;  J.  R. 
Nk'hnlMtn.  lli'lHwari- :  T.  I..  Nnrval.  Nebraska ;  C.  N.  Potter. 
WynniinK:  <'-  M-  ''tiirt.  Minnescila;  R.  F.  Taylor,  Florida ; 
C.  E.  Wolvcrt."!.  Iln-niii:;  T.  li.  WisKls,  51l88isslppi-(23l, 


Sixth.  Each  nomination  of  the  present  year  to  the 
Hall  of  Fame  that  has  received  the  approval  of  ten  or 
more  electors,  yet  has  failed  to  receive  a  majority,  wilt 
be  considered  a  nomination  for  the  year  1903.  To  these 
shall  be  added  any  name  nominated  In  writing  by  Ave 
of  the  Board  of  Electors.  Also  other  names  may  be 
noniintited  by  the  New  York  University  Senate  In  snch 
way  as  it  may  find  expedient.  Any  nomination  by  any 
citizen  of  the  United  States  that  shall  be  addressed  to 
the  New  York  University  Senate  shall  be  received  and 
considered  by  that  body. 

The  2!)  names  are  as  follows,  in  the  order  of 
prefei-once  shown  tliem  by  the  97  electors  : 

George  washinotos 97 

ABKAllAM   I,INC<JLS 96 

Daniel  Webster w 

Benjamin  Fkaskun w 

Ulysses  S.  Grant 93 

,IoHN  Marshall 91 

Thomas  Jeffeiesdn 90 

KALriiWALno  Emeiwok 87 

Heniiv  Wadswortii  I»k<ieklu>w 85 

Robert  Fllton 85 

Jonathan  Rdwahos  81 

Samuel  F.  B.  Morse 80 

David  Glasoow  Fabraoit 79 

Hbnrv  Clay 74 

Nathaniel  Hawthoiink 73 

Georoe  Peabodt  73 

RoDRRT  E.  Lee 69 

Peter  Cooprr H9 

EliWhitsey 67 

John  James  Auiiubok «7 

Horace  Mann 67 

Henrv  Ward  BEEaiF.iL 06 

James  Kent SB 

Joseph  Story 94 

John  Adams «i 

William  ElleryCiianninc S8 

Gilbert  Sthakt S3 

Asa  Gray 81 
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Tlie  senate  farther  took  note  of  tiie  many  re- 
quests tliat  foreign-lioni  Americans  slionU]  be 
con  side  ret],  by  adopting  a  memorial  to  llie  Uni- 
versity Corporation,  as  follows  : 

The  New  York  University  Senate,  for  a  number  of 
reHK»tiij,  conliiiUy  apiimve*  ide  utrift  liinitatii)n  of  the 
Hall  ol  FaniF  tt)  iiutive-burD  American h.  At  the  Hanie 
time  it  wiiiilil  welcotiie  a  Hiiiillnr  memnrial  to  foreign- 
bom  AniericanK.  ax  foIlowH ; 

A  new  I'llitice  to  Ixt  joiuMl  to  the  north  porch  of  the 
prewnt  hall,  with  harmonioun  arulii tec) lire,  to  contain 
one-fltth  of  the  siMice  of  the  preiieiit  liall ;  that  itt,  not 
over  thirty  pimel.s  ten  to  lie  <lavoled,  tlie  first  year,  to 
tlie  cummemoratioii  of  teii  foreign-born  Americans  tvhu 
have  Iwen  tieail  for  at  leant  t«ii  yeani— an  additional 
panel  to  be  devoted  to  one  name  every  five  yean 
throUKliout  the*  twentieth  wmtiiry.  We  l>elieve  that 
less  than  one-llfth  of  the  cost  of  tlie  edifice  now  being 
builded  wonlil  proviitethlH  new  hail ;  and  that,  neither 
in  conHpirility  niir  in  t  lie  IninWaiie  which  it  would  com- 
mand, would  it  in  a[iy  way  fall  behind  the  present  one. 

It  is  |iroj>pr  now  that  we  turn   from  ibe  ideal 
to    the    material.       Wliat 
memorial   in   the   Hall  of 
eadi  name  that  lias  been  c 
pie  memento,  we  answer,  I 


'    and    tangibie 
v-ill  l«.  given  to 


:   l.ieeii  ]iromiMe<l  I 
the    university.      As   soon  as  the   colonnade 
completuii,  we   siiall   select,  for  each  of   the  '1 
ffs,  a  panel  of  sume  in   the   parapets  at  ll 


side-      lu 
length,  logel 
death— as,"  f< 


I   lie 


e.l   I 
I  of  birtli  and  of 


T!ie  panels  will  1 
classes  into  which  the 
example,  next  the  I. 
■' Antbors'  Comer,"'  \ 


Beecher,  Channing, 
quarter    of    the  ' 


distributed  among  tbe 
names  are  divided.  For 
ill  of  Languages  is  the 
itli  its  pavilion.    This  will 

Emerson,  Longfellow, 
ne.  Next  tliat  is  tbe 
1(1  pavilion.  To  this  will 
also  —  Kdwanis, 


Hot 


Mar 


Scientists',  togeilier  with  the  In- 

will  be  Audubon  am' 

Whitney.      At  the  ii 

the  "  Statesmen's  Vi 

ton,  Lincoln,  "Welisti 

an<l  John  Adams. 

ner,"  with  Marsiiall, 

(hers'  qnarlers  are  : 

Farragu!,  and  Lee. 

cokmnade  is 


mi    the    curve    are   the 
Hei-e 
Fulton,  Morse,  and 


,  Franklin 


i  the  ' 


irists'  Co 


ent,  and  Story.     The  sol- 

th  of  these,  with  Urant, 

n  the  center  of  the  ctii'ved 

include  ali 


This  will  be  marked  by  the  Latin  v 
•■  .K-/,limi\"  Here  will  be  the  philanthropists, 
(Jeorge  I'eabody  and  I'eter  ('ooper,  and  tbe 
painter,  (iilbert  Stuart.  The  name  of  each  of 
the  seven  divisions  is  recorded  in  brass  letters,  in 
a  diamond  of  Tennessee  marble,  uet  in  the  Center 
of  the  pavement. 
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(I»a-1R59.) 


(1T91-1I 


Flintier,  till'  iinivprsity  iirovides  ailmicdble  po- 

busU  oE  tliosi'  wliosi'  iititiics  nro  clioson. 

On  till)  Ki"«ii'"l-tto'>r  of  tJie  liall  ia  a  noble  pro- 
visiun  of  a  corridor  c.f  .L'OO  fci-t  in  k-ngrli.  witli 
five  larf^  iiriiup,  wliose  iiitiiiiaU'  ami  I'xclusivc 
list*  is  to  be  till!  preservation  of  mementos  of 
tliosc  wluisf  names  aw  inscribed  above.  Tiiese 
menieiitus  will  iloiilitless  consist  of  portraits  of 
tlic  {lersons,  willi  marble  busts  or  tablets,  auto- 
graph?, anil  llie  tliou.sand-and-one  memorials 
wliicli  vivi<ily  chII  to  minil  the  ilo|>arte<l  great.  A 
quaint  vase  lin,=  already  lifcn  contributed  ti)  the 

uivs,  the  work  in  scienci^  ]x-rform.^d  l.y  Franklin, 
Kullon.  mid  ,\loisi\  t'robalily  tiin  most  iiiipor- 
tant  Teatun:  of  thft  museum  in  future  vears  will 
lie  (lie  mural  paiiiliugs.  The  Suei.^tv  of  Mural 
Painlfts  ha^ carefully  osaminod  these  rooms,  and 
has  prrseutiid  a  miuui.irial  to  the  univei-sity  in 
wliicii  tlii-y  i-fcord  thuir  ooni:lusions.  This  is 
si^rued  bv  the  members  of  thu  Committee  on 
civic  buildinRs,  —  .loseph  l^uber,  chairman; 
J.)ljn  La  FarK--,  i-cc^^ideut  .)f  the  society,  '■:>■■ 
(.f/ir/..  memlicr  ;  Ketivoii  Co.v,  secretary;  Ocotfje 
\V.    Mayuard,  Kdwiu   II.    lilasbfiehl,   and  C.  Y. 


'»!"■ 


X\w   IHR»il>ili(k-S.,(    lllt^ 


s  fol 


-ic  till i 111! aj,;''  <>f  tlje  Xatii 
s,  liHviiiK  .■iirpfiilly  tOTisiili 
nibfllishmi^iit  uf  the 


of  the  Hall  of  Fame  by  appropriate  mural  painting, 
litreby  makes  the  following  nuKgestioiis  : 

Tbat  it  IN  eminently  flttint;  that,  in  a  commemora- 
tion of  national  Breatuews  such  as  the  Hall  of  Fame,  tha 
three  great  art*,— Arch it« lure,  Sculpture,  and  Mural 
Painting,— shoulil  collaborate,  not  only  to  perpetuate 
the  memory  of  the  great  men  of  the  nation  for  all  time, 
liitt  also  to  Kerve  as  an  example  of  monumental  art  in 
America  of  to-Uay.  .  .  . 

In  looking  over  the  wall-spaces  of  the  museum  of 
tlie  Hall  of  Kanie,  we  find  that  there  is  an  excellent 
opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  tlie  mural  art,  the  arclii- 
l«ct  of  the  structure  having  provided  a  frieze-line  of 
over  six  feet  in  height,  extending  throughout  the  entire 
Mlificeandtnt«rrupted  by  imrtitionaand  windows.  We 
flud  the  divisions  of  space  as  they  are,  excellent,  as  they 
will  serve  to  separate  the  depiction  of  one  subject  from 
another.  We  would  suKgest  that,  if  the  authorities  of 
the  N'ew  York  University  decide  uu  the  mural  einbel' 
lislinient  of  this  structure,  the  central  gallery,  which 
has  the  largest  uninterruirted  frieze-line.  Iw  tjiken  np 
tirst,  and ajMcfntiiitf lie jri'tcctJ Acre,  chf^j/nllcfloricdl, 
typifying.AHKT)c'(n  ■pmijnxs.  thelilcaUof  tbe  tuitlnn, 
iiiiii  itK  jilricc  fa  Ihr.  hlMury  nf  clviUiiiUon.  Hight 
iind  left  of  this,  on  the  side-walls  and  in  the  a>1Joiulnt( 
fcalleries,  the  work  on  the  walls  may  have  a  more  direct 
licaring  on  the  men  and  their  achievements,  occonliiig 
to  the  space  allottetl  U>  the  various  representatives  of 
the  nation's  greatness  In  the  museum.  .  .  . 

Tlien,  as  we  uiulerstnud,  it  is  desired  to  set  ajMirt 
sjiaces  in  this  museum  for  relics  and  memorials  of  these 
men  ;  the  riKims  should  have  a  direct  l>earing  on  the 
achievi'inents  of  the  men  memorial! /ed,  whether  the 
tr.-:ument  is  nllcKorical.  historical,  or  imlfvirtual. 

Kveii  in  allegory,  tliis  can  Iw  beautifully  done  ;  there 
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vn^uKnetM  Id  the  KiRtiificauue  of  the  h 


Uiiforuumtely,  the  miivfirsity  l>eing  compelled 
to  use  all  its  efCorte  on  iN^LalF  of  its  oiijiiiarv 
eiliicntioiial  work,  can  lend  ho  cDergy  to  the 
st^ciiring  of  means  for  the  decoration  of  tlie  Hall 
of  Fame,  beyond  statements  iike  the  present. 
"We  offer  lli(i  abundant  spare  provided  by  the 
generosity  of  tlie  giver  of  t!ie  edifice.  Wlien 
the  hall,  including  only  the  colonnade  and  the 
museum,  sball  have  been  completed  by  the  close 
of  winter,  it  will  bave  cost  a  little  more  than 
«2.")i),000.  It  is.  by  itself,  a  most  delightful 
memorial  to  great  Americans — not  only  in  its 
architecture  and  the  names  inscribed,  but  also  in 
the  surpassing  landscape  which  it  commands 
throughout  its  500  feet  of  length.  The  historic 
lieigbts  of  Fort  Washington,  where  one  of  the 
fiei'cest  Revolutionary  battles  was  fought ;  the 
Hudson  and  the  Falisades,  the  Ilarlom  and  tbe 
Speedway — are  in  view.  Close  by  are  noble  trees 
belonging  to  the  park  recently  established  by 
tbe  city.  Through  this  sloping  University  Park 
will  be  a  popular  approach  to  the  hall  from  tbe 
west.  From  the  east  and  the  future  rapid-tran- 
sit road,  the  visitor  will  conio  to  the  hall  tlirougb 
the  college  campus  and  the  ■■Mall."  The  Hall 
of  Fame  must  be  visited  to  be  known,  for  it  can 
be  represented  by  no  photograph.  In  oitier 
merely  to  read  the  eight  connected  inscriptions 
upon  the  eight  pediments,  the  sightseer  must  go 


(1W3-1R87.)  (1783-1847.1 

around  the  e.tterior  of  the  entire  strncture,  front 
and  rear,  a  full  quarter- mile.  He  will  find  the 
object  and  the  reason  of  the  edifice  described 
in  the  carved  words,  which  chance  to  be  pre- 
cisely the  same  in  number  as  the  great  names 
that  the  Hall  of  Fame  will  commend  to  the 
people  of  the  Twentieth  Century.  The  29  words 
are  as  follows  : 


E  Hai.1.  ok  Pauk 


For  Great  Ahehicanb 


r   MlUHTV    UCKD 


IM  NoKLB  CHAKACTRB 


TnEV  Live  Foru 


»»»$$»€€$$€€ 


the  Hrrivnl  of  Dr.  Brumbaugli,  »ncl  Mr. 


THE    POLITICAL   BEGINNINGS    IN    PORTO    RICO. 

KY    JOHN    FIN  LEY. 
|()f  I'riiieeton  Uiiivfrsitj-.) 


THE  people  ot  I'orUi  Hi co  call  tlieii- liigilicst 
iiioiiiitaiu  "Kl  Yuiiki',"  the  anvil;  and 
llicv  iriifjht  vtrv  propurlv  ii»w  pivo  that  nitiiic  to 
ih.-"i-ntire  iskml,  for  it  is  an  anvil  on  whidi  two 
civjlizrttionw,  Hvii  jwopk's,  with  diverse  traditions, 
nri'  iii'int;  welded.  The  lii-es  liavo  been  blazing 
ill  ilif  tbrncs  for  iiionlbs,  and  the  legislative 
limiitiii'iiiig  lia^  lifgun.  It  was  mv  fortune  to  be 
on  111.-  island  wlien  ihe  (iret  blows  "were  stniek  to 

this  Wl-hilUJi. 

1  ri'aplifd  San  -liian,  '-ihu  capilHl,"  just  on 
lhi^  eve  of  ihe  assembling  of  the  e.teeuiive  conn- 
eil  III  lH>gin  its  h'fiislative  work  ;  for  its  functions 
l>:iitake  bolli  of  the  e.Necutive  and  Ihe  legislative. 
Six  of  its  in.-i«l>i-is.  riiizeiis  all  of  the  United 
States,  are  insiiljir  e.Yeentive  officers.  Sitting, 
bv  virtue  of  tlu'ir  olliee,  with  five  native  mem- 
bers, also  apijoinled  by  llif    ['resident,  they  eon- 


stitule  the  upper  legislative  cbaml^r.  At  present 
this  is  the  only  ehamber  ;  for  the  popular,  elec- 
tive body  will  not  be  organized  until  after  the 
elections,  which  are  to  be  held  in  Novemlier. 
This  upjier  house  has  two  exclusive  functions 
under  the  act  of  its  catablishment :  first,  the 
districting  of  the  island  for  election  purposes  and 
the  enactment  of  election  laws  ;  and,  second,  the 
gi-anting  of  fi-anchises.  But  only  in  these  initial 
matters  ia  it  independent  of  the  lower  liouse. 
Its  consent  is  necessary  to  the  enactment  of  all 
other  laws  ;  but  the  [wpular  body,  to  consist 
exclusively  of  native  members,  may  itself  pre- 
vent any  legislation  which  it  considers  not  for 
the  best  interests  of  the  island.  It  will  thus  be 
seen  that  the  legislative  machinery  is  not  struct- 
urally  nntike  that  which  is  made  for  the  "Terri- 
tories ;  "  nor  does  the  relationship  of  the  Porto 
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Rican  to  it  appear  to  be  in  fact  different  from 
that  of  the  citizen  of  Arizona  or  Alaska  to  his 
Territorial  government,  whatever  it  may  be  in 
theory,  and  whatever  the  constitutional  status  of 
the  former  may  be. 

The  assemblinp;  of  this  body  was  without  dem- 
onstration. There  was  no  more  pomp  or  cere- 
mony than  if  it  were  a  meeting  of  a  college  fac- 
ultv  or  of  a  board  of  railroad  directors.  Eleven 
men  sat,  with  less  than  a  dozen  onlookers,  in  the 
throne-room  of  the  palace  where  absolutism  had, 
for  generations,  attracted  and  awed  by  its  splen- 
dor. They  wore  to  begin  the  welding.  Tiie 
shield  of  Porto  Rico,  bearing  the  emblems  of 
Spain,  still  looked  out  from  beneath  tlie  ceiling, 
and  there  was  only  a  lone  flag  of  Stars  and  Stripes 
hanging  at  the  end  of  the  hall  as  visible  symbol 
of  the  new  order  of  things.  Some  of  the  mem- 
bers of  Spanish  descent  wore  an  air  of  dignity  in 
keeping  with  the  courtly  association  of  the  cham- 
ber, and  quite  in  contiast  with  the  unconcerned 
manner,  the  easy  posture,  and  neglifjic  garb  of 
most  of  the  Americans,  who  miglit,  from  all  ap- 
pearances, be  assembled  to  tiie  duties  of  a  far- 
mers' institute.  To  be  frank,  T  felt  that  there  was 
perhaps  liardly  enough  deference  to  the  proud 
past  of  the  brave  little  island  which  the  P^rench, 
the  English,  and  the  Dutch  ha<l  all  in  vain  bom- 
barded.     But  then  I  was  fresh  from  the  outside. 

If  any  one  has  visions  of  ''  carpet-baggers  "  in 
sinecures,  an  introduction  to  the  members  of 
this  council  w^ho  have  been  sent  to  the  island 
would  dispel  them  ;  for  a  more  capable,  liigh- 
minded  group  of  men  it  would  be  difficult  to 
gather  to  such  a  task  as  theirs.  They  are  in  a 
diving-bell  amid  wreckage  ;  but  they  are  work- 
ing indefatigably,  and  it  may  be  said  in  paren- 
thesis that  they  need  all  the  pure  air  we  can 
pump  into  the  tube  at  this  end. 

The  chairman  is  Judge  William  Hunt,  the 
secretary  ot  the  island,  chosen  president  for  his 
evident  and  eminent  iitness  for  the  position. 
His  patience  seems  to  be  equal  to  the  extraor- 
dinary demands  upon  it,  but  it  has  not  softened 
his  will  when  firmness  is  needed.  There  is  no 
*' lackeying  to  the  varying  ti<le."  Some  of  his 
wisdom  for  such  varied  tasks  as  come  to  him  he 
has  inherited,  I  fancy,  from  ancestors  who  have 
performed  like  service  for  England,  and  much 
he  has  gotten  from  his  experience  in  judicial  and 
public  life. 

The  young  man  of  dark  visage  and  immaculate 
dress  is  Dr.  Hollander,  the  treasurer  of  the 
island.  He  was  taken  from  liis  professorship  at 
the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  and  sent  down 
to  the  island  as  a  special  commissioner  to  report 
upon  a  syst(;ni  of  revenue  ;  but  he  was  found  to 
be  so  valuable  a  man  in  this  field  that,  against 


his  own  desire  and  in  tiie  face  of  his  protest,  he 
was  kept  there  as  treasurer,  and  set  at  the  re- 
ceipt of  custom.  Tax -gatherer's  became  his  stu- 
dents. Perhaps  no  one  there  has  a  more  trying 
or  disagreeable  task  ;  for  it  is  only  throiigli  the 
taxes  that  the  government  touches  the  most  of 
the  people.  His  work,  immensely  difficult  to  bc- 
gm  with,  was  augmented  by  the  absconding  of 
some  of  the  old  collectors,  by  the  policy  already 
entered  upon  of  remitting  taxes  to  all  w^ho  had 
suffered  from  the  devastating  hurricane  of  a  year 
ago  (and  nearly  all  asked  for  rebates),  and  by 
the  disturbance  of  the  recent  change  in  currency; 
but  in  spite  of  all  the  difficulties  which  the  de- 
partment has  had  to  encounter,  the  assessments 
are  being  equalized,  a  greater  proportion  of  the 
taxes  assessed  is  collected,  and  all  that  is  collected 
gets  into  the  treasury — a  new  experience. 

Another  young  official  with  a  vexing  task  is 
the  attorney-general.  He  has  sacrificed  consid- 
erable business  interests  out  in  Hlinois  to  give  his 
days  and  nights  to  reconciling  a  system  of  law 
that  holds  a  man  guilty  until  proved  innocent 
with  one  that  presumes  innocence  until  the  guilt 
is  established.  There  is  relief  in  sight,  how- 
ever ;  for  while  1  was  there  the  commissioners 
from  the  United  States  arrived  to  begin,  with 
one  Porto  Rican  member,  the  local  study  and 
codification  of  the  laws. 

The  member  whose  opportunities  are  the  great- 
est is  the  commissioner  of  education,  for  it  is 
only  through  the  instruction  of  the  children  and 
youth  that  we  can  ht)pe  to  exert  much  influence 
upon  the  life  of  the  island.  Dr.  Brumbaugh's 
experience  and  shoulders  are  fortunately  broad 
for  his  new  work.  It  is  his  giant  form  that  is 
first  to  rise,  when  petitions  are  in  order,  to  pre- 
sent the  first  petition  laid  before  the  council, 
asking  for  an  increase  of  the  appropriation  for 
the  new  normal  school,  toward  which  the  people 
of  Fajardo  had  privately  contributed,  as  a  bonus, 
^20,000.  I  saw  him  last,  in  the  midst  of  his 
executive  duties,  one  burning  August  afternoon, 
})erspiring,  hatless  and  coatless,  directing  the 
transformation  of  an  orphanage  in  San  Juan  into 
a  high-school  building,  to  be  opened  to  its  new 
uses  in  October.  All  1  learned  concerning  the 
two  older  members  was  that  the  auditor  was 
overworked,  and  that  the  minister  of  the  interior 
was  efficient  in  attending  to  the  multifarious  du- 
ties of  his  department. 

So  much  I  have  slopped  to  say  of  these  men 
that  those  who  cannot  see  for  themselves  may 
know  how  well  and  faithfully  we  are  represented 
in  this  miniature  State  500  leagues  away. 

Of  the  five  native  members  appointed  by  the 
President,  one  also  gets  a  favorable  impression. 
Two  are  members  of  the  Federal  party — one  a 
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young,  able  lawyer  from  the  western  part  of  the 
island,  the  other  a  gentleman  of  means  from 
the  eastern  district,  both  men  of  culture,  edu- 
cated, I  am  told,  in  the  Spanish  universities,  of 
dignified  bearing,  but  courteous  in  manner  and 
agile  in  oral  fencing.  Two  are  of  the  Repub- 
lican party — one  wlio  has  the  appearance  of  a 
substantial  man  of  business  and  comes  from 
Ponce,  the  other  a  physician  of  prominence  in 
San  Juan,  who  had  his  training  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan  Medical  School  ;  and  the  fifth 
an  "independent"  (that  is,  independent  of  the 
two  dominant  parties) — a  prominent  and  influen- 
tial citizen  of  the  island,  who  spent  many  years 
in  tlie  United  States  as  a  young  man,  and  was  a 
soldier  during  the  (Uvil  War.  Among  the  in 
teresting  incidents  of  the  sessions  were  the  re- 
marks of  this  member,  spoken  first  in  English  to 
the  American  members,  and  then  in  Spanish  to 
tlie  Porto  Ricans.  The  otliers  used  the  inter- 
preter, though  the  Repul)lican  physician  spoke 
sometimes  in  tlie  one  tongue  and  sometimes  in 
the  other. 

There  seem  to  be  no  clearly  marked  issues 
between  the  two  parties,  tliough  recent  reports 
indicate  tliat  efforts  ai-e  being  made  to  associate 
the  PY'deral  witli  the  Democratic  party  in  the 
United  States.  Both  tlie  local  parties  desire  a 
greater  measure  of  freedom  in  municipal  govern- 
ment ;  both  advocate  the  t^arly  organization  of 
the  island  as  a  Territory  of  the  United  States. 
There  is,  S(j  far  as  1  could  learn,  no  considerabk3 
sentiment  in  favor  of  the  independence  of  the 
island.  This  would  be  disastrous  to  its  business 
interests,  at  least,  it  is  felt,  and  would  discourage 
the  investment  of  AiiKU'ican  capital  in  the  devel- 
opment of  its  resoui'ces.  Hut  the  Federals  have 
not  assumed  an  altogether  sympathetic  attitude 
toward  the  (j(»verinnent.  In  the  council  the  two 
inrmbei's  of  this  }»arty  played  from  the  first  the 
rule  of  obstructionists.  It  is  difficult  to  cj'edit 
tlie!ii  with  entire  sincerity  in  their  opposition, 
which  seeiiietl  I'athrr  childish  and  trivial  ;  l)ut  it 
sliouKl  be  reincniluMvd  that  the  Latin  traditions 
aj-e  back  of  thestj  men,  and  that  they  may  have 
lia<l  real  difficulty  in  coming  to  the  Saxon  point  of 
view.  The  first  objection  was  made,  in  the 
adoption  of  the  by  laws,  to  the  sc^ction  giving 
thv'  sergeant-atarins  power,  with  which  he  is  in- 
vested by  all  legislative  Ixxlies  in  the  United 
>^tates.  to  ai'rest  an  al)sent  member  upon  the  call 
of  the  house,  and  l,)ring  him  into  its  presence-^ 
one  argument  being  that  it  did  not  comport  with 
the  office  of  councilor  that  he  should  be  subject 
to  such  an  indiirnity.  l^ut  the  opposition  had  a 
di'aniatic  climax  when  tlu^  plan  lor  districting 
the  island,  suggeste(l  ])y  tlie  independent  mem- 
ber and  recommended  by  a  majority  of  the  spe- 


cial committee,  which  consisted  of  the  five  native 
members,  came  up  for  discussion.  The  Ameri- 
can members  all  supported  the  plan  recom- 
mended. The  two  Federal  members  of  the 
council,  unable  to  secure  the  adoption  of  their 
plan  of  apportionment,  withdrew  from  the  coun- 
cil after  an  impassioned  speech  by  the  leader, 
whose  sentiments  were  indorsed  by  his  associate, 
and  sent  their  resignations  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States.  The  speech  of  Mr.  do  Diego 
was  delivered  in  Spanish,  and  with  great  fervor 
and  effect.  I  have  only  the  English  translation, 
for  whose  correctness  I  cannot  vouch  : 

I  cannot  restrain  myself  at  this  hour  from  giving 
utterance  to  my  feelings  before  this  council  and  before 
my  people.  I  am  to-day  under  the  influence  of  an  im- 
mense sori*ow  ;  but  probably  the  occurrence  of  this 
meeting,  which  I  consider  to  be  unfortunate  for  the 
country,  may  ])e  fortunate  for  me,  l)ecause  I  shall  prob- 
ably go  away  forever  from  the  scene  of  these  base  politi- 
cal struggles,  which  so  belittle  the  heart  and  intelli- 
gence of  humanity.  Before  parting,  probably  forever, 
therefrom,  I  want  to  give  assurances  of  hope  to  my 
friends  in  the  island.  I  believe  that,  with  the  plan  of 
territorial  division  which  has  Ijeen  approved  here,  that 
the  Federal  party  will  l3e  victorious  in  the  coming  elec- 
tion ;  the  justice  of  God  is  paramount  to  the  justice  ot 
man.  I  bow  before  the  resolutions  of  my  countrymen, 
but  1  bow  more  before  the  justice  of  God. 

This  will  give  some  notion  of  the  political 
difficulties  and  of  the  temper  of  the  minds  that 
the  pragmatic  American  is  having  to  deal  with. 
Unal3le  to  carry  their  own  plan,  the  Federal 
members  impute  base  motives  to  all  who  sup- 
ported the  other,  and  go  forth  themselves  as 
martyrs  to  a  principle  when  no  principle  is  in- 
volved beyond  that  of  common  honesty.  The 
event  partakes  of  the  melodramatic ;  but,  in 
view  of  the  treatment  of  the  past  centuries,  it  is 
excusable,  and  invites  our  sympathy  rather  than 
our  ridicule  or  criticism. 

But  it  is  this  temperament,  reflected  by  tlie 
representatives  ;  this  disposition  to  refer  every 
political  act  to  a  partisan  motive,  and  the  further 
disposition  to  use  office  not  only  for  the  reward 
of  friends  (as  is  not  uncommon  here),  but  for 
the  punishment  of  political  enemies,  which  causes 
many  to  iloubt  the  wisdom  of  granting  at  present 
a  larger  measure  of  self-government. 

The  parties  in  Porto  Kico,  as  1  have  said,  are 
largely  personal  followings,  and  have  some  basis 
in  social  and  racial  distinctions.  The  people 
being  of  excitable  temperament  and  rabidly  par- 
tisan, when  not  apathetic,  are  likely  to  be  un- 
reasonable and  violent  in  their  animosities.  Per- 
sonal violence  is  not  infrequent  in  this  time  of 
political  heat  preceding  the  election  of  members 
to  the  lower  house,  and  several  murders  from 
political  motives  are  reported.      The  leader  of 
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the  Federal  party  has  himself  suffered,  according 
to  reports,  the  loss  of  his  printing-shop,  which 
was  demolished  by  the  partisans  of  the  Republi- 
can mayor  o'  San  Juan,  whom  he  attacked  in 
the  columns  of  his  paper.  This  violence  is  not 
due  to  anti-American  feeling,  but  to  inter-party 
enmity  ;  tliough  it  must  be  admitted  that  there 
is,  from  one  cause  or  another,  some  dissatisfac- 
tion with  the  Government  that  is  ;  and  this  was, 
perhaps,  to  be  expected.  Some  of  it  arises,  as 
I  have  already  intimated,  from  a  disappointment 
that  the  Porto  Ricans  have  not  speedily  been  made 
citizens  of  the  United  States.  Out  in  the  coun- 
tr}^  it  is  due  partly  to  tlie  stoppage  of  relief, 
whose  enjoyment  some  liad  doubtless  come  to 
look  upon  as  a  natural  right. 

It  is  idle  to  discuss  what  might  have  been  ; 
and  one  is  pardonably  in  doubt  concerning  the 
present  and  future  even,  in  the  midst  of  conflict- 
ing and  confounding  reports  that  have  reached 
the  United  States  as  to  the  people,  the  climate, 
the  soil,  and  all  that  in  any  way  concerns  our 
relations  with  the  island.  And  the  testimony 
was  not  less  diverse  even  in  San  Juan.  So  J  de- 
termined to  see  and  hear  for  mvself — to  see  not 
only  the  margins  of  this  island,  which  have  caught 
something  of  civilization  from  the  passing  ships, 
but  the  interior  as  well,  where  this  same  civiliza- 
tion, unaccustomed  to  trails  and  slow  travel,  has 
not  penetrated. 

"The  capital''  is  beautiful  as  one  approaches 
it  from  the  ocean  or  looks  upon  its  face  from  the 
bay  ;  but  when  one  goes  into  it,  if  one  has  never 
been  in  a  tropical  city  before,  one  is  oppressed 
by  the  squalor,  tiie  seeming  want  of  decency,  the 
air  of  listlessness,  and  some  other  things.  But 
1  suppose  a  Porto  Rican  might  make  the  same 
observation  concerning  some  parts  of  any  of  our 
great  cities.  The  streets,  to  be  sure,  are  clean 
(kept  so  by  convicts  from  the  penitentiary  just 
around  the  hill  from  tlie  palace)  ;  but  the  over- 
crowding of  house  and  court,  the  want  of  pri- 
vacy which  accompanies  this  overcrowding,  the 
poor  sanitary  arrangements,  and  all  that  these 
physical  conditions  suggested,  had  a  very  de- 
pressing effect. '  1  was  glad  to  get  away  from 
tlie  noises  and  the  odors,  the  glare  of  the  plazas, 
and  the  8omt)erness  of  the  thrune-room,  out  into 
the  mountains. 

The  aggregate  of  my  travels  on  the  island  was 
about  300  miles,  nearly  200  of  wliich  distance  1 
covered  on  foot.  The  routti  was  from  San  Juan 
over  the  deservedly  famous  military  road,  through 
(■aguas,  Cayey,  Aibonito,  and  (Joamo  to  Ponce  ; 
thence  through  Ad  juntas  and  Utuado  to  Arecibo 
on  the  north  shore,  back  to  San  Juan,  and  tlien 
througli  the  cane-fields  to  the  eastern  shore.  I 
walked  alone,  for  the  most  part,  or  witii  wander- 


ing peons  (for  only  they  and  the  very  poorest  of 
them  walk  there)  ;  slept  in  village  inns  and  huts 
(except  for  two  nights,  when  I  was  entertai,ne<l 
by  American  officers  and  engineers),  and  lived 
chiefly  on  eggs,  native  coffee,  and  bread.  I  was 
courteously,  hospitably,  received  wherever  I 
went,  though  the  enthusiasm  at  sight  of  an 
American  was  not  as  great  as  it  once  was. 

The  physical  attractions  of  Porto  Rico  have 
been  sung,  and  not  too  extravagantly  or  ardent- 
ly ;  for  it  is  a  beautiful  spot  of  earth,  and  **  ev- 
ery prospect  pleases."  There  is  a  tradition  there 
that  Columbus  found  its  waters  sweet  ;  and  that 
a  northerner  in  midsummer  could  by  day  walk 
200  miles  through  the  country,  tells  better  than 
the  thermometer  that  the  climate  is  tolerable, 
even  for  a  white  man.  It  is  only  the  monotony 
of  it  that  })ec'omes  oppressive  and  enervating. 

And  1  suppose  it  to  be  a  very  fertile  island. 
An  agent  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
while  1  was  there,  returned  to  the  United  States 
to  make  a  report  as  to  its  productivity — to  tell  of 
the  vegetables,  fruits,  cereals,  that  might  \)e 
raised  there  ;  and  what  I  lead  recalled  Caleb's 
re[)ort  to  the  Israelites  about  Canaan.  On  all 
hands  I  heard  testimonv  as  to  the  fecunditv  of 
the  valleys  and  hillsides,  which  had  not  yet 
recov(jred,  however,  from  the  devastation  of  the 
liurricane  of  a  year  ago.  The  island,  fully  or 
even  partially  developed,  will  undoubtedly  feed, 
clothe,  and  shelter  1,000,000  people;  but  she 
was  giving  scant  livelihood  to  many  of  her  chil- 
dren at  this  time.  That  this  was  so  seemed  not 
to  be  (mtirely  the  fault  of  nature,  though  she 
had  been  severe.  An  equal  number  of  Yankees, 
with  charact(>ristic  energy  and  ingenuity  and 
industry,  would  have  (effaced  all  marks  of  the 
ruin  of  the  previous  year.  I  saw  few  men  or 
women  in  the  fields.  Thev  sat  idlv  in  their 
huts,  lounged  at  the  little  stores  along  the  roads, 
or  perhaps  rode  out  to  the  village  with  a  few 
bananas,  cocoanuts,  or  vegetables,  and  back  with 
a  little  native  rum  and  codfish. 

If  the  city  was  somewhat  depressing,  the  sight 
of  the  people  I  nu^X  along  the  way  was  distress- 
ing. 1  saw  few  bright  faces  or  well -nourished 
bodies  in  my  travels  from  coast  to  coast.  The 
hurricane  had  disturbed  the  old  employments  of 
these  people,  and  they  ha<l  not  the  energy  or  ini- 
tiative to  find  new  ones.  The  coffee-trees  were 
gone,  and  more  foresight  was  recjuired  than  they 
possessed  to  plan  for  a  crop  tliat  was  five  years  away. 
The  Government  had  fed  the  hungry  for  months. 
Millions  of  pounds  of  food  had  been  imported 
and  distributed  while  fields  lav  idle.  This  was 
now  stopped,  but  the  idleness  which  it  had  only 
begotten  or  encouraged  still  continueii.  It  should 
b(^   remembered   tiiat  these  ratiier  discouraginjp 
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conditions  are  not  peculiar  to  this  little  island, 
and  also  that  they  are  not  of  our  making,  except 
as  our  best-intentioned  charity  may  have  aggra- 
vated the  effect  of  the  climate. 

The  question  as  to  our  part  in  working  out 
the  problem,— -which  is,  after  all,  not  of  our 
making, — I  put  at  every  mile  of  the  way  ;  tbe 
question  which  the  whole  temperate  zone  is  put- 
ting to  the  tropics.  I  asked  it  of  every  stolid 
face  ;  of  every  idle  man  ;  of  the  boy  wlio  walked 
at  my  side  begging  for  a  centavo  ;  of  the  father 
carrying  his  dead  cliild  upon  his  shoulder,  in  tJie 
glaring  sun,  to  consecrated  ground  miles  away  ; 
of  the  boy  who,  in  primitive  fashion,  balanced 
the  produce  on  one  side  of  his  panniers  with 
rocks  on  the  other,  and  of  tlie  Indian  who 
guided  me  through  the  pathless  woods  and 
brought  me  sugar-cane  to  suck  when  I  could  get 
no  food, — of  all  these  L  asked  it.  I  did  not  need 
to  ask  tiie  fallow  lields  and  the  bare  hillsides  ;  I 
knew  their  answer,  and  it  was  put  into  the  moiUli 
of  tlie  people.  It  is  the  answer  of  all  the  tropics, 
that  the  temperate  zone  lias  an  obligation  there. 
We  certainly  have  an  obligation  in  i'orto  Rico. 

But  there  is  a  hopeful  side  to  the  situation  in 
Porto  Rico  even  now,  if  our  theories  will  let  ua 
enjoy  it.  The  schools  are  being  opened  all  over 
the  island,  under  competent  supervision.  Roads 
and  bridges  are  being  built.  Franchises  are 
being  sought  for  redeeming  swamp-lands,  for 
water  privileges,  for  building  street  railways 
and  steam  railroads  across  the  island.  Neg- 
lected plantations  arc  being  brought  into  culti- 


vation again,  and  prosperity  seems  on  the  eve 
of  entering  the  island.  The  taxes  aie  being 
honestly  collected,  and  progress  ia  bemg  made 
toward  securing  justice  to  all.  These  are  rather 
abstract  statements,  but  there  are  concrete  facts 
back  of  them.  There  is  no  occasion  to  be  ju- 
bilant or  boastful  or  sanguine  ;  but  if  our  civili- 
zation means  anything,  it  means  that  the  agencies 
that  we  have  established  there  will  some  day 
bring  good  to  the  island  and  its  people. 

The  orange  grows  wild  in  Porto  Rico,  but  it 
lacks  that  particular  flavor  which  the  cultivated 
palate  demands.  Since  the  American  occupa- 
tion, new-comers  have  set  out  orchards  with  the 
purpose  of  grafting  slips  from  California  or 
Florida  trees  upon  native  stock,  that  they  may 
produce,  not  Porto  Rican,  but  California  and 
Florida  oranges.  The  simile  is  easily  carried 
into  the  field  of  politics. 

It  will  be  at  least  five  years  before  the  orange- 
trees  will  bear,  and  then  perhaps  not  abundantly. 
And  the  simile  will  allow  the  further  suggestion 
tjiat  one  ought  to  be  as  patient  with  the  processes 
of  political  growth  as  the  orange- growers  ai-e 
with  their  slow-fruiting  trees.  Barring  hurri- 
canes, they  are  as  likely  to  get  their  California 
and  Florida  oranges  in  time,  and  the  island  of 
Porto  Rico  will  get  its  civilized  fruitage,  if  only 
the  political  storms  are  not  too  violent.  One 
may  not  reason  from  orange-trees  to  human  be- 
ings ;  but  the  processes  of  Nature  in  the  trans- 
formation of  a  wild  tree  do  certainly  give  moat 
hopeful  analogy. 
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ON  the  banks  of  the  Heine,  opposite  the  Rue 
dos  Nations,  stands  a  large,  plain  white 
building,  where  the  promoters  of  the  Paris  Ex- 
position have  iioused  the  world's  ideas  of  soci- 
ology. .-\a  a  matter  of  fact,  any  one  who  takes 
his  sociology  from  tlieoretical  treatises  would  be 
rather  disappointed  at  the  exhibit ;  for  there  is 
little  here  of  the  "science  of  society."  On  the 
other  hand,  those  who  have  followed  historically 
the  development,  out  of  the  old  Political  Economy, 
of  a  miscellanoouti  body  of  knowing  chiedy  con- 
nected with  the  larfTcr  asi>ects  of  human  benevo- 
lence, will  here  Hnil  much  of  interest :  the  build- 
ing and  niuluid  -  idil  societies  of  France  ;  the 
working- mail's  ciicli's  of  Belgium  ;  the  city  gov- 
ernmenta  of  Sweden  ;  the  Rod  Cross  Society  ;  the 
state  insurance  of  liiTinany, — arc  all  here  strik- 


ingly exhibited  by  charts,  statistics,  models,  and 

photographs. 

The  United  States  section  of  this  building  is 
small,  and  not.  at 
first  glance,  particu- 
larly striking. 
there  are,  in  the 
center,  well  ■  made 
tenement-  house 
models  ;  in  one  cor'- 
ner  a  small  exhibit 
of  the  Am 


of  interesting  maps 
and  photographs 
showing   the   work 
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of  factory  inapectora  anil  tyiii- 
chI  iiuliisti'ial  plants.  All 
tiiese  ex!)il>ics,  are,  unfortu- 
iiacely,  rather  fiiigiiienlary, 
aiul  do  scant  jii»ticu  tu  the 
womlprfiil  social  anil  eco- 
luimic  duvulopiiicnl  of  Amer- 
ica. 

In  tliu  right-hitiiil  conier. 
however,  as  one  enters,  is  an 
eshiljit  wJiicli,  more  than 
most  others  in  tlie  bnikling, 
is  soeiolojiica!  in  the  larger 
sense  of  the  term — that  is,  is 
an  sttem|>t  to  give,  iti  as  sys- 
tematic and  compart  a  form 

pivseiit  comiition  of  a  large 
group  of  h  uinan  lieiiigs. 
This  is  the  exhibit  of  Ameri- 
can Negroes,  planned  and 
execiLied  Ijy  Negroes,  and 
collected  iuid  installed  under 
the  ilireciion  of  a  X eg ro  spe- 
cial Qgunt,  Mr.  Thomas  J. 
Callowav. 

In  th'is  e-xhiliit.  there  are, 
of  course,  llie  usual  jarapher- 
Jialia  Cor  catching  the  eye — 
photographs,  modi'ls.  indus- 
trial work,  and  pictures.  Hut 
it  does  not  stop  here  ;  Ije- 
neath  all  this  is  a  carefully 
ihonglit-out  plan,  accoiiiing 
to  which  the  exiiibitors  liavo 

(a)  The  history  of  the 
.American  Negro. 

(I.)   His  present  condition. 

(c.)    His  education.  EiniBii 

(dl  His  lilerami-e. 

Tlic  history  of  the  Negro  is  illnstraleil  hy  lioro  iheiu  nohly  thiimgh  Hip  light"  to  the  black 
charts  and  pliotogra].hs  ;  there  is.  for  instance,  men  in  !he  Spanish  War  who  "voluntarily  went 
n  series  of  striking  models  of  the  progress  of  the  asliorn  in  the  fare  uf  the  enemy  and  aided  in  the 
mloriMl  iwojile,  lieginning  wilh  tlie  homeh-ss  ii'seue  of  their  wounded  cnuirades."  It  was  a 
freiHlnian  and  endiiig  with  the  modern  liriek  Mas^achusetrs  lawyer  win.  replied  to  tlie  Patent- 
schoolhiiiise  and  iU  reacliei-s,  Tluu-e  are  charts  (tfliee  iiii|uiry,  ■■  i  iiev.^r  knew  a  negni  to  invent 
of  ihe  increase  of  X.'gro  population,  the  routes  anytliing  but,  lies  :  "  and  yet  here  is  a  record  of 
of  tlie  Afrinm  slave-trade,  the  progress  of  enuoi-  :!.".'()  patents  granieil  to  black  men  since  1834, 
eipation,  and  tbo  decreasing  illiteracy,  Tliei-e  The  bulk  uf  the  exhilnt.  is  naturally,  an  at- 
are  pictures  of  the  old  caVuns,  ami,  in  three  temjit  to  pietiLre  present  conditions.  Thirty-two 
great  manuscript  vohnues,  the  eiunplete  black  charts,  .')0()  iihotograph.'',  and  numerous  maps 
corle  of  Georgia,  froin  colonial  times  to  tlie  end  and  plans  form  the  basis  of  this  exhibit.  The 
of  the  nineteenth  ceuliiry.  Not  the  least  inter-  charts  are  in  two  sets,  one  illustrating  con<]itions 
esting  contribution  to  history  is  the  case  given  in  tlie  entire  I'liited  States  and  the  other  con- 
to  Negro  niedal-of-lionor  men  in  the  army  and  ditions  in  the  typical  State  of  Georgia.  At  a 
navy — from  the  man  who  •' seized  the  colors  glance  one  can  sw  tlie  siiccwsive  steps  by  which 
after  two  color-bearers  had  lieen  shot  down  and  the  220,000  negroes  of   IT.lli  had  increased  to 
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7,500,000  in  1890  ;  their  distribution  through- 
out the  different  States  ;  a  comparison  of  the 
size  of  the  Negro  population  with  European  coun- 
tries bringing  out  the  striking  fact  that  there  are 
nearly  half  as  many  Negroes  in  the  United  States 
as  Spaniards  in  Spain.  The  striking  movement  by 
which  the  4J  per  cent,  of  Negroes  living  in  the  cities 
in  1860  has  increased  to  12  per  cent,  in  1890  is 
shown,  as  is  also  the  fact  that  recognized  mulat- 
toes  have  increased  50  percent,  in  30  years,  even 
in  the  defective  census  returns.  Twenty  per 
cent,  of  the  Negroes  are  shown  to  be  home-own- 
ers, 60  per  cent,  of  their  children  are  in  school, 
and  their  illiteracy  is  less  than  that  of  Russia, 
and  only  equal  to  that  of  Hungary. 

It  was  a  good  idea  to  supplement  these  very 
general  figures  with  a  minute  social  study  in  a 
typical  Southern  State.  It  would  hardly  be  sug- 
gested, in  the  light  of  recent  history,  that  condi- 
tions in  the  State  of  Georgia  are  such  as  to  give 
a  rose-colored  picture  of  the  Negro  ;  and  yet 
Georgia,  having  the  largest  Negro  population,  is 
an  excellent  field  of  study.  Here  again  we  have 
statistics  :  the  increase  of  the  black  population 
in  a  century  from  30,000  to  860,000,  the  hud- 
dling in  the  Black  Belt  for  self- protection  since 
the  war,  and  a  comparison  of  the  age  distribu- 
tion with  France  showing  the  wonderful  repro- 
ductive powers  of  the  blacks.  The  school  en- 
rollment has  increased  from  10,000  in  1870  to 
180,000  in  1897,  and  tlie  Negroes  are  distributed 
among  the  occupations  as  follows  : 

In  agriculture,  62  per  cent. ;  in  domestic  and 
personal  service,  28  per  cent.;  in  manufacturing 
and  mechanical  industries,  5  per  cent. ;  in  trade 
and  transportation,  4^  per  cent.;  in  the  profes- 
sions, ^  per  cent. 

They  own  1,000,000  acres  of  land  and  pay 
taxes  on  $12,000,000  worth  of  property — not 
large,  but  telling  figures  ;  and  the  charts  indicate, 
from  year  to  year,  the  struggle  they  have  had  to 
accumulate  and  hold  this  property.  There  are 
several  volumes  of  photographs  of  typical  Negro 
faces,  which  hardly  square  with  conventional 
American  ideas.  Several  maps  show  the  peculiar 
distribution  of  tlie  white  and  black  inhabitants 
in  various  towns  and  counties. 

The  education  of  the  Negro  is  illustrated  in  the 
work  of  five  great  institutions — Fisk,  Atlanta, 
and  Howard  Universities,  and  Tuskegee  and 
Hampton  Institutes.  The  exhibit  from  Fisk  illus- 
trates, \)y  photographs  and  examination  papers, 
the  work  of  secondary  and  higher  education. 
Atlanta  I'niversitv  shows  her  work  in  social 
study  and  tin*  work  of  her  college  and  normal 
,i::rad nates  ;  Howard  University  shows  the  work 
of  her  j)rofessional  schools,  especially  in  medi- 
cine, tlieolo<j:y,  and   law.      From   Hampton  there 


is  an  especially  excellent  series  of  photographs 
illustrating  the  Hampton  idea  of  < teaching  by 
doing,"  and  from  Tuskegee  there  are  numerous 
specimens  of  work  from  the  manual- training  and 
technical  departments. 

Perhaps  the  most  unique  and  striking  exhibit 
is  that  of  American  Negro  literature.  The  de- 
velopment of  Negro  thought — the  view  of  tliem- 
selves  which  these  millions  of  freedmen  have 
taken — is  of  intense  psychological  and  practical 
interest.  There  are  many  who  have  scarcely 
heard  of  a  Negro  book,  much  less  read  one  ;  still 
here  is  a  bibliography  made  by  the  Library  of 
Congress  containing  1,400  titles  of  works  written 
by  Negroes  ;  200  of  these  books  are  exhibited  on 
the  shelves.  The  Negroes  have  150  periodicals, 
mostly  weekly  papers,  many  of  which  are  exhib- 
ited here. 

We  have  thus,  it  may  be  seen,  an  honest, 
straightforward  exhibit  of  a  small  nation  of 
people,  picturing  their  life  and  development 
without  apology  or  gloss,  and  above  all  made  by 
themselves.  In  a  wav  this  marks  an  era  in  the 
history  of  the  Negroes  of  America.  It  is  no  new 
thing  for  a  group  of  people  to  accomplish  much 
under  the  help  and  guidance  of  a  stronger  group  ; 
indeed,  the  whole  Palace  of  Social  Economy  at 
the  Paris  Exposition  shows  how  vast  a  system 
of  help  and  guidance  of  this  order  is  being  car- 
ried on  to-day  throughout  the  world.  When, 
however,  the  inevitable  question  arises,  What 
are  these  guided  groups  doing  for  themselves  ? 
there  is  in  the  whole  building  no  more  encour- 
aging answer  than  that  given  by  the  American 
negroes,  who  are  here  shown  to  be  studying, 
examining,  and  thinking  of  their  own  progress 
and  prospects.* 

♦  Mr.  Thomas  J.  Calloway,  the  special  aRent  of  the  Neffro 
exhibit,  gives  the  following  list  of  awards  to  the  exhibit,  to- 
gether with  a  note  of  explanation,  which  we  print  below : 

Grand  Prtr— American  Negro  Exhibit  (on  the  collection 
as  a  whole) :  Hampton  Normal  and  Agricultural  Institute, 
Hampton,  Va.  Gold  itfeda/«— Tuskegee  Normal  and  Indus- 
trial Institute,  Tuskegee,  Ala. ;  Howard  University,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. ;  T.  J.  Calloway,  Special  Agent  Negro  Exhibit 
(as  compiler) ;  W.  E.  B.  Du  Bois,  Collaborator  as  Compiler 
of  Georgia  Negro  Exhibit.  Silver  3fedate-Fisk  University, 
Nashville,  Tenn.;  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College, 
Greensboro*,  N.  C;  Berea  College,  Berea,  Ky. ;  Atlanta  Uni- 
versity, Atlanta,  Ga. ;  Booker  T.  Washington,  Monograph 
on  Education  of  Negro.  Brome  3f«daJ«— Roger  Williams 
University,  Nashville,  Tenn.;  Central  Tennessee  College, 
Nashville,  Tenn.;  Atlanta  University,  Atlanta,  Ga.;  Pine 
Bluff  Normal  and  Industrial  School,  Pine  Bluff,  Ark.  Hoti- 
arable  3fention— Haines  Normal  and  Industrial  Institute, 
Augusta,  Ga. ;  Claflin  University,  Orangeburg,  S.  C. 

While  these  awards  represent  the  appreciation  of  the 
several  Juries,  taken  together  there  is  not  tlie  even  balancing 
that  might  be  wished.  Some  of  the  principal  features  were 
not  installed  till  after  the  Juries  were  disbanded.  For  ex- 
ample, the  books,  the  models,  patents,  etc.,  fall  under  this 
lists.  The  awards,  therefore,  except  in  certain  cases  like 
Hampton,  Tuskegee,  Atlanta,  etc.,  do  not  necessarily  repre- 
sent the  strongest  features  of  the  exhib't. 


TRUSTS   IN    ENGLAND. 

RECENT    DEVELOPMENTS    OF    INDUSTKIAL    COMBINATIONS. 


BY    ROBERT    DONALD. 

(Editor  of  the  Municipal  Journal^  Ijondoii,  Eng.) 


TEN  years  ago,  the  heading  *<  Trusts  in  Eng- 
land "  would  have  been  as  great  an  anomaly 
as  the  often -quoted  title  of  an  article  on  *'  Snakes 
in  Iceland,"  which  read,  ''There  are  no  snakes 
in  Iceland."  For  many  years  the  Manchester 
school  of  laissez-faire  had  dominated  English 
political  economy.  Under  free  trade,  commer- 
cial freedom,  every  one  thought,  was  guaran- 
teed ;  competition  liad  full  play.  English  econo- 
mists pointed  to  the  fruits  of  protection  in  the 
trusts  organized  in  the  United  States,  and  pre- 
dicted that  these  gigantic  monopolies  would 
endanger  free  institutions,  and  strangle  the  po- 
litical as  well  as  the  commercial  liberties  of  the 
republic.  With  free  trade  (so  they  held)  there 
could  be  no  trusts.  Trusts  could  not  be  organized 
without  high  protection  and  the  assistance  of 
powerful  railroad  corporations  ;  and,  even  if 
they  were  established,  they  could  not  exist  any 
length  of  time,  and  would  never  succeed.  These 
views  were  also  held  by  free-traders  and  econo- 
mists in  America.  Economists  must  now  revise 
their  views,  and  politicians  change  their  tactics. 
England  no  longer  enjoys  tliat  immunity  from 
monopoly  which  was  the  boast  of  its  own  econo- 
mists and  the  object-lesson  of  American  free- 
traders. While  the  position  of  trusts  has  not 
greatly  changed  in  tlie  United  States  during  the 
past  ten  years,  except  to  develop  on  the  same 
lines,  a  commercial  revolution  is  taking  place  in 
England.  The  country  is  becoming  honey 
combed  with  combinations  and  trusts  ;  and, 
wliat  is  more  and  perhaps  worse,  there  is  no 
agitation  against  the  system.  No  effort  is  made 
to  check  trusts  or  control  them.  Not  a  word  has 
been  said  in  Parliament  on  the  subject.  News- 
papers record  the  news  of  combinations  without 
much  comment,  except  on  tlie  financial  or  inves- 
tors' aspect  of  them.  I  can  trace  only  two  seri- 
ous review  articles  on  this  important  development 
— one  superficial  and  ill-informed  ;  the  other  by 
the  promoter  of  some  of  the  combines.  The  fact 
is  that  the  new  phase  of  industrial  combination 
is  an  easy,  natural,  and  perliaps  inevitable  de- 
velopment of  the  joint-stock-limited  company 
system,  together  with  the  publicity  and  oliecks 
that  accompany  it.  We  have  now  in  England 
as  manv  varieties  of    combinations    as    exist   in 


the  United  States.  There  are — (1)  loose  under- 
standings for  apportioning  trade  ;  (2)  working 
agreements  between  groups  of  manufacturers 
for  regulating  prices  ;  (3)  great  amalgamations 
which  practically  control  the  markets  ;  (4)  local 
trusts,  supreme  in  their  own  areas  and  in  their 
own  trades  ;  (o)  national  monopolies,  and  (6)  in- 
ternational monopolies. 

Accepting  Professor  Ely's  definition  of  a  monop- 
oly as  meaning  '*  that. substantial  unity  of  action 
on  the  part  of  one  or  more  persons  engaged  in 
some  kind  of  business  which  gives  exclusive  con- 
trol, more  })articularly,  although  not  solely,  with 
regard  to  price,"  there  are  now  many  such  in 
England.  The  rapid  extension  of  <*  combines" 
recently  is  all  tiie  more  remarkable,  because  the 
early  efforts  at  trust- making  were  failures. 

Before  describing  the  various  types  of  indus- 
trial combinations  that  now  exist,  it  will  be  as 
well  to  refer  briefly  to  the  joint -stock  system 
under  w^hicli  they  are  organized. 

THE    LIMITED-COMPANY    OR    JOINT-STOCK    SYSTEM. 

When  fairly  carried  out,  the  limited  -  com- 
pany system  is  good,  alike  for  the  trader 
and  the  investor.  A  successful  manufacturer, 
for  instance,  wants  to  turn  his  business  into  a 
limited -liability  company.  Two  or  three  things 
may  induce  him  to  do  this.  He  may  be  getting 
old  ;  he  may  want  fresh  capital  ;  or,  he  may 
want  to  sell  his  business  without  losing  an  inter- 
est in  it,  or  even  the  control  of  it,  simply  for  the 
sake  of  making  money.  He  adds  to  his  capital, 
or  value  of  his  works  and  property,  the  value  of 
his  good -will.  The  value  of  his  property  must 
be  vouched  for  by  professional  valuers,  his 
accounts  audited  by  chartered  accountants,  to 
show  tho  net  profits  for  a  number  of  years.  He 
puts  his  price  on  the  business,  and  says  liow  he 
will  take  the  value — in  securities  or  casli,  or 
partly  in  both.  The  public  judge  it  as  an  in- 
vestment, and  subscribe  or  not,  as  they  choose. 
Much  depends  on  the  amount  of  information 
given  in  the  prospectus.  The  public  may  be 
offeriMi  tlie  majority  of  the  ordinary  shai*es  or 
stock,  and  in  that  case  would  control  the  busi- 
ness ;  or,  the  v(»nder  niav  issue  onlv  4  or  r> 
per  cent.   ]>r(»I\  iimh*o  shares  or  mortgage  deben- 
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tures,  and  retain  all  the  ordinary  stock.  In  that 
case  he  controls  the  business  so  long  as  he  is 
able  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  preference  shares 
and  debentures  ;  if  he  fails  to  do  so,  they  will 
take  possession  of  the  business.  The  Stock 
Exchange  limits  his  holding  in  preference  and 
debenture  stock  if  he  retains  most  of  the  ordi- 
,  nary  shares.  The  accounts  must  be  properly 
'  audited  every  year  by  professional  accountants, 
and  the  whole  system  is  more  or  less  open. 
There  are,  of  couree,  abuses,  which  arise  from 
overcapitalization,  the  hiring  of  guinea  •  pig 
directors  to  attract  investors,  and  so  on  ;  but 
the  company  swindles  are  generally  in  connec- 
tion with  financial  and  mining  companies,  not 
with  industrial  concerns.  The  law  has  just  been 
amended  to  meet  some  of  the  abuses  that  had 
grown  up.  Hitherto  it  has  been  difficult  to  pun- 
ish individuals  who  defrauded  the  public,  and 
the  chief  business  of  some  promoters  was  to 
float  wild -cat  schemes  one  year  and  wind  them 
up  the  next. 

The  joint  stock  system  is  very  elastic,  and 
Kives  everv  facility  for  combination.  It  is  much 
simpler  for  companies  to  combine  than  for  pri- 
vate firms  to  join  hands.  Amalgamations  under 
companies  are  easily  organized  on  an  equitable 
basis,  and  there  is  no  limit  to  the  extent  to  which 
they  can  be  carried.  As  will  be  seen  later  on, 
the  British  combine  differs  in  many  ways  from 
the  American  trust ;  but  the  aim  is  the  same, 
even  though  the  methods  taken  to  reach  it  may 
differ. 

INFORMAL    COMBINKS. 

There  are  a  large  number  of  informal  com- 
bines in  England  which  give  some  advantages  of 
monopoly  without  unity  of  control  or  financial 
association.  Thus,  the  railroad  corporations  have 
long  ceased  to  compete  as  regards  rates.  It  is 
perfectly  well  understood,  and  has  been  admitted 
over  and  over  again  by  railroad  men  before  Par- 
liamentary committees,  that  the  railroad  com- 
panies combine.  They  agree  in  their  rates,  but 
compete  in  facilities,  speed,  etc.  If  it  were  not 
that  the  railroad  companies  are  strictly  regulated 
by  the  Board  of  Trade,  this  system  of  concerted 
action  would  be  a  very  serious  factor.  As  it  is, 
the  railroads  represent  the  most  powerful  interest 
in  Parliament. 

Railroad  companies  do  not  connive  at  trust- 
making,  as  in  the  United  States,  but  they  dis- 
criminate to  some  extent.  They  sometimes  re- 
duce their  rates  according  to  t)ie  quantity  of 
goods  sent  on  tlieir  linen,  which  obviously  favors 
the  big  concerns. 

Similarly,  the  leading  shipping  com [>anies  have 
fixed    rates   for   freight,    to  .slop   under- rutting. 


competing  only  in  speed  and  facilities.  Some 
of  them  have  monopolies  of  their  routes.  The 
recent  amalgamation  of  the  Castle  and  Union 
lines  is  a  case  in  point,  as  it  establishes  a  practi- 
cal monopoly  in  the  service  to  South  Africa. 

There  are  various  understandings  and  agree- 
ments in  the  coal- trade.  As  the  price  of  coal 
has  risen  just  now  over  30  per  cent.,  it  is  sug- 
gested that  there  is  a  national  combine,  but 
there  is  no  evidence  of  it ;  nor  is  it  necessary, 
as  local  combinations  serve  the  same  purpose, 
being  protected  in  their  own  areas  from  compe- 
tition by  the  cost  of  freight.  In  London,  all  the 
leading  coal  merchants  combine  to  fix  prices. 
They  decide  at  the  Coal  Exchange  when  prices 
shall  rise  or  fall.  They  cannot  take  any  extreme 
course  ;  otherwise  the  crowd  of  small  dealers  out- 
side the  ring  would  interfere  with  their  business. 

The  London  flour-millers  have  a  small  asso- 
ciation for  fixing  the  prices  of  top  flour  which 
is  used  by  the  West -End  bakers.  Four  or  five 
firms  have  a  monopoly  of  this  business,  with  the 
object  of  maintaining  prices  and  equalizing  qual- 
ity. 

The  leading  engineering  firms  throughout  the 
country  entered  into  a  compact,  after  the  last 
strike,  to  act  together  against  trade -union  lalK)r 
— making  unity  of  action  on  one  point.  The 
Proprietary  Articles  Trade  Association,  repre- 
senting wholesale  and  retail  chemists,  is  estab- 
lished to  prevent  cutting  in  the  drug- stores.  The 
fire-insurance  companies  have  a  ring  for  regulat- 
ing rates,  one  result  of  which  is  that  public  au- 
thorities are  likelv  to  become  their  own  insurers. 

These  examples  of  understandings  and  agree- 
ments do  not  bear  directly  on  the  question  of 
trusts,  but  are  another  indication  that  the  com- 
petitive system  is  weakening. 

EARLY  EFFORTS  AT  TRUST  MAKING. 

It  is  evident  that,  until  a  few  years  ago,  Eng- 
land was  not  ripe  for  trusts.  The  early  efforts 
failed  either  through  the  overcapitalization  of 
the  concerns,  opposition  from  outsiders,  or  de- 
fective management.  The  Salt  Union  was  a 
complete  failure.  So  was  the  Hansard  Union — 
an  attempt  to  combine  certain  printing  firms  in 
London  and  paper-mills  in  the  country. 

The  United  Alkali  Company,  formed  a  few 
years  ago  with  a  capital  of  $45,500,000,  con- 
trolled three -fourths  of  the  alkali  business  ;  yet 
for  three  years  it  has  paid  no  dividend  on  the 
ordinary  shares.  The  £10  shares  stand  at  be- 
tween 2  and  3.  The  company  has  had  a  work- 
ing agreement  with  Brunner,  Mond  &  Co.  and 
Bowman  Thompson  &  Co.,  so  that  the  whole 
alkali  tra<le  was  a  monopoly.  Brunner- Mond* 
(a    remarkably    successful    firm)    and    Bowman 
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Thompson  &  Co.  have  now  amalgamated.  Their 
capital  is  $16,652,200;  and  it  is  a  question,  at 
present,  whether  they  will  renew  their  agree- 
ment with  the  United  Alkali  or  compete  with  it. 

An  attempt  was  made  in  December,  1897,  to 
absorb  all  the  bill-posting  advertisement  busi- 
nesses into  one  national  combine  ;  but  it  was  a 
hopeless  failure.  The  capital  was  fixed  at  $12,- 
250,000,  but  only  a  small  sum  was  subscribed. 

The  Bedstead  Manufacturers'  Association, 
which  has  just  broken  up,  was  a  novel  experi- 
ment in  trust- making.  It  attempted  to  carry 
the  workmen  with  it  by  giving  them  the  highest 
wages,  and  40  per  cent,  bonus.  The  alliance 
with  the  workmen  lasted  for  eight  years,  and  the 
combine  was  held  together  by  coercing  firms 
with  the  united  forces  of  capital  and  labor.  The 
trade  has  recently  become  depressed.  At  a 
meeting  held  in  the  second  week  of  August  it 
was  announced  that  a  number  of  firms  had  se- 
ceded, and  the  association  was  practically  dis- 
solved. The  Bedstead  Workmen's  Association 
is  now  proposing  to  hold  the  firms  in  the  alli- 
ance to  their  agreement. 

THE    TELEPHONE    MONOPOLY. 

The  monopoly  that  has  been  most  prejudicial 
to  public  interests — the  National  Telephone  Com- 
pany— is  now  being  undermined.  By  buying  up 
other  companies,  the  National  established  a  mo- 
nopoly which  fitted  its  name.  The  post-oflRce 
made  no  effort  to  curb  it,  but  on  the  contrary 
encouraged,  or,  at  any  rate,  facilitated  it.  The 
company  worked  under  a  license  that  was  to  ex- 
pire in  1911  ;  it  had  a  capital  of  $35,000,000, 
which  it  made  no  effort  to  redeem.  It  was  confi- 
dent either  of  getting  its  license  renewed  or  of 
compelling  the  post-office  to  buy  its  watered  capi- 
tal at  par.  The  evolution  of  this  monopoly  is  a 
sordid  story — one  of  the  worst  features  of  which 
is  that  the  postmaster-general,  who  helped  to  con- 
solidate it,  was  soon  afterward  made  a  director  of 
the  company.  The  agitation  against  this  monop- 
oly on  the  part  of  municipalities  became  so  strong 
that  in  1898  the  House  of  Commons  appointed  a 
committee  to  investigate  the  question.  The  re- 
sult was  that  last  year  an  act  was  passed  giving 
municipalities  the  right  to  establish  telephones, 
and  authorizing  the  post-office  to  spend  $10,000,- 
000  in  creating  a  competitive  system  in  London. 
While  the  post-office  strikes  at  the  monopoly  at 
the  center,  the  municipalities  will  knock  holes  in 
it  in  provincial  cities.  That  is  now  being  done, 
and  the  public  competitive  system  will  begin  to 
work  early  next  year.  Parliament  has  given 
the  telephone  company  a  lingering  instead  of  a 
sudden  death  by  extending  its  license  for  another 
fourteen  years. 


MANIA   FOR    AMALGAMATIONS. 

During  the  last  three  years,  there  has  been  a 
prolific  crop  of  amalgamations — half-way  houses 
to  trusts.  Private  and  proprietary  banks  are 
being  absorbed  out  of  existence.  Barclay's  Bank 
has  taken  over  24  similar  undertakings.  Parr's 
Bank  has  absorbed  about  as  many,  and  Lloyd's 
Bank  has  swallowed  up  38  other  banking-houses, 
and  is  still  seeking  others  to  devour.  Lloyd's 
has  309  branches  and  a  paid  up  capital  of  $13,- 
280,000.  Its  current  and  deposit  accounts 
amount  to  $227,500,000.  Only  one  joint-stock 
bank  does  a  larger  business  now  than  this.  One  of 
the  proprietors  of  a  bank  which  had  been  estab- 
lished two  hundred  years,  and  which  had  sunk  its 
historic  name  in  Lloyd's,  informed  me  that  one 
cause  of  the  amalgamation  was  that  the  public 
preferred  banks  that  published  balance-sheets — 
as,  of  course,  all  joint- stock  banks  are  obliged  to 
do.  The  few  ancient  banks  that  now  remain 
have  old  family  connections  which  keep  them 
going,  and  some  of  them  are  so  exclusive  that 
they  will  not  open  business  accounts. 

A  few  years  ago,  when  the  *  *  boom  "  was  on, 
a  number  of  amalgamations  were  effected  in  the 
cycle  trade.  They  are  not  now  very  successfol. 
The  firms  engaged  in  carrying  coal  by  sea  have 
recently  amalgamated  ;  but,  in  fact,  the  ordinary 
amalgamation  of  two  or  more  firms  in  the  same 
line  of  business  is  an  every -day  occurrence, 
which  calls  for  no  comment. 

ENGINEERING  AND  SHIPBUILDING    COMBINATIONS. 

There  is  one  kind  of  amalgamation  taking 
place  that  deserves  special  note.  Great  mining, 
iron,  engineering,  and  shipbuilding  firms  have 
come  together.  Instead  of  having  between  the 
raw  material  and  the  completed  ship  or  engi- 
neering work  the  intermediary  profits  of  tibe 
iron -ore  miner,  the  coal -miner,  the  ironmaster, 
the  steel-maker,  the  iron-founder,  the  forger, 
the  marine-engine  builder,  and  so  forth,— all 
these  middlemen  are  got  rid  of,  and  the  whole 
business  placed,  as  it  were,  under  one  roof.  The 
Vickers,  Son  &  Maxim  Company  is  a  case  in 
point.  This  company,  an  amalgamation  of  sev- 
eral, can  now  turn  out  a  battleship,  from  begin- 
ning to  finish,  without  any  outside  assistance. 
Another  notable  union  was  that  carried  out  by 
the  great  engineering  house  of  Sir  W.  G.  Arm- 
strong Mitchell  &  C'O.  and  Sir  Joseph  Whit- 
worth  &  Co.  in  1897.  Their  capital  is  $23,550,- 
000,  and  last  year  they  paid  15  per  cent,  with  a 
bonus  of  5  per  cent.  This  company  supplies  all 
kinds  of  armor  ;  but  they  have  not  their  own 
shipbuilding  yards  yet,  although  this  develop- 
ment is  to  come.     The  firms  of  Robert  Napi^  fc    . 
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Sons,  shipbuilders,  and  Rroadmore  &  Co.,  steel 
and  armor  plate  makers,  have  united,  and  are 
now  a  self-contained  concern.  A  similar  alli- 
ance has  been  made  between  Messrs.  Brown, 
engineers,  of  Sheffield,  and  the  Clyde  Shipbuild- 
ing and  Engineering  Company.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  point  out  some  of  the  advantages 
of  this  unity  of  action  ;  as,  while  a  ship  is  in 
the  stocks,  boilermaker,  marine  engineer,  gun- 
mounters,  etc.,  are  under  the  same  control  as 
the  shipfitter.  There  is  no  delay,  no  friction 
through  contractors,  and  everything  conduces  to 
harmonious  action  and  unanimity  of  purpose. 

There  is  a  union  similar  to  some  of  the  above 
which  goes  farther,  as  the  amalgamated  firms 
have  a  monopoly  ot*  the  steamship  routes  after 
they  have  built  the  ships.  In  this  case  the  com- 
panies still  go  under  different  names.  The  Fred- 
erick Leyland  Shipping  Company  and  the  Wilson, 
Furness  &  Leyland  lines  are  united.  The  Fur- 
ness  company  controls  Edward  Withy  &  Co., 
shipbuilders.  Furness,  Westgarth  &  Co.,  en- 
gineers, and  William  Allan,  M.P. ,  engineer,  are 
in  the  same  ring  ;  so  are  the  Manchester  liners, 
the  Tee's  Side  Bridge  &  Engineering  Company, 
while  it  stretches  across  the  Atlantic  and  forms 
a  union  with  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Steamship 
Company. 

I  will  now  give  a  few  examples  of  recently 
formed  combines,  and  will  lead  up  from  the 
smaller,  which  are  in  some  cases  equivalent  to 
local  trusts,  to  the  larger,  which  are  absolute 
monopolies. 

SOME  RECENT  COiMBINES. 

THE  BRADFORD  DYERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

Formed  in  December,  1897.  Hapital  $22,500,000. 
This  combination  absorbed  22  businesses,  practically 
controlling  all  the  trade  in  the  neighborhood  of  Brad- 
ford. The  original  capital  has  been  increased  by  $3,750,- 
000.  Since  it  was  established  it  has  absorbed  six  other 
companies,  making  a  total  of  28.  Its  first  report  showed 
a  profit  of  $2,025,000,  which  paid  a  dividend  of  10  per 
cent,  for  the  first  15  months  on  the  ordinary  shares. 

YORKSHIRE  DYEWARE  AND  CHEMICAL  COMPANY,  LTD. 

Formed  in  May,  1900.  The  object  of  this  combina- 
tion, including  about  a  dozen  firms,  is  to  have  a  com- 
mon plan  of  action,  but  to  leave  each  business  as  a  dis- 
tinct branch  with  its  individuality.  Capital  $1,100,000, 
half  of  which  is  6-per-cent.  cumulative  preference 
shares.  Only  sufficient  was  offered  to  the  public  to 
comply  with  the  Stock  Exchange  regulations,  in  order 
to  get  a  quotation  in  the  lists.  The  directors  take  10 
per  cent,  before  the  ordinary  shareholders  receive  any, 
so  that  they  could  have  raised  much  money  if  they  had 
wanted  it. 

GLASGOW  COAL  AND  IRON  COMBINE. 

Formed  in  May,  l^KX).  This  is  a  combination  under 
the  name  of  John  Duulop  &  Co.  (1900),  Ltd.,  with  a 
capital   of  $2,750,000.     It   combines  coal-mines,  Iron- 


works, and  chemical  works  for  utilizing  waste  gases 
from  the  furnaces  of  the  iron- works,  steel- works,  etc., 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Glasgow.  The  venders  took 
$2,500,000  for  the  business— all  of  it  except  $665,000  in 
cash,  leaving  only  $250,000  as  the  working  capital  of  the 
businesses,  which  had  been  worked  at  a  growing  profit. 

THE  UNITED  INDIGO  AND  CHEMICAL  COMPANY,  LTD. 

Formed  in  November,  1899.  An  amalgamation  of 
eight  indigo  manufacturers'  firms.  Capital  $1,250,000— 
half  in  6-per-cent.  cumulative  preference  shares. 

UNITED  COLLIERIES. 

Formed  in  1899.  A  combination  of  the  collieries  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Glasgow.  Most  of  them  already 
limited-liability  companies. 

BRADFORD  COAL  MERCHANTS'  AND  CONSUMERS'  ASSOCIA- 
TION, LTD. 

Formed  in  July,  1899.  This  combine  controls  90  per 
cent,  of  the  steam-coal  trade,  and  a  great  proportion  of 
the  household-coal  trade  in  the  city  of  Bradford,  which, 
with  its  suburbs,  has  a  population  of  about  250,000.  Capi- 
tal $1,250,000,  $500,000  of  which  is  5-per-cent.  cumulative 
preference  shares.  Purchase  price,  $998,250.  The  amount 
of  working  capital  left,  after  the  purchase-money  had 
been  paid,  was  $700,000.  This  company  is  allied  with 
other  combinations. 

THE  BORAX  MONOPOLY. 

Formed  in  July,  1899.  The  Borax  Consolidated,  as  it 
is  called,  aims  at  the  control  of  this  industry.  Capital 
of  $16,000,000.  It  owns  works  in  Chile,  Peru,  Califor- 
nia, and  England.  Its  profits  for  the  twelve  months 
ending  September  last  amounted  to  $1,806,880,  and  it 
was  announced  that  the  company  was  buying  up  further 
properties  to  consolidate  its  monopoly. 

FLAX  MACHINERY  COMBINE. 

Formed  in  July,  1900.  A  union  of  the  largest  manu- 
facturers of  machinery  for  preparing  flax,  hemp,  and 
jute,  having  businesses  in  Leeds  and  Belfast.  Capital 
$6,000,000,  purchase-price  $5,500,000,  payable  partly  in 
cash  and  in  shares.    Average  yearly  profits,  $411,240. 

THE  YORKSHIRE  INDIGO,  SCARLET,  AND  COLOR 

DYERS,  LTD. 

Formed  in  July,  1900.  This  combination  represents 
almost  all  the  dyeing  businesses  in  Yorkshire,  and  is 
homogeneous,  inasmuch  as  it  will  supply  its  own  dye 
materials  through  the  businesses  which  it  amalga- 
mates. Some  of  the  firms  have  been  established  over 
150  years.  The  capital  is  $3,060,000,  of  which  one-half 
is  43^  per-cent.  first-mortgage  debenture  stock.  The 
purchase-price  was  $2,167,390.  The  promoters  took  one- 
third  of  the  issued  capital. 

YORKSHIRE  SOAP-MAKERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

Formed  in  May,  1900.  A  combination  of  twelve 
Yorkshire  businesses  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
soap  and  packing  cotton  waste.  Capital  $2,000,000, 
purchase-price  $1,252,340. 

YORKSHIRE  W00L-C0MBBR8. 

Formed  in  October,  1899.  Practically  all  the  wool- 
combers  in  Yorkshire.  They  are  called  an  '^associar 
tion"— a  favorite  term  for  the  combines.  ("Unions" 
have  earned  a  bad  name  and  nothing  else.)  Thirty- 
eight  Arms  Inre  absorbed.     Capital  111,000,000.    There 
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was  a  rush  to  subscribe,  and  the  capital  required  was 
applied  for  several  times  over ;  but  the  result  is  disap- 
pointing. The  promised  profits  have  not  been  earned. 
The  deferred  shares  get  nothing  for  the  first  year.  The 
directors  say  that  the  falling  off  is  due  to  the  lack  of 
wool  for  combing,  consequent  on  the  depression  in  the 
worsted  trade.  And  now  depression  in  the  worsted 
trade  is  to  be  met  by  a  combine  for  that  industry, 
which  will  no  doubt  work  in  with  the  wool-combers. 

BRITISH  OIL  AND  CAKE  MILLS. 

Formed  in  1899.  Capital  $11,250,000,  divided  into 
three  equal  parts  as  ordinary,  5-per-cent.  preference 
shares,  and  4X-per-cent.  debenture  stock.  The  pro- 
moters took  $3,500,000  in  cash,  $2,635,000  in  securities, 
and  $615,000  in  securities  or  cash. 

VELVET  AND  CORD  DYERS'  COMBINE. 

Formed  in  April,  1899.  Known  as  the  English  Vel- 
vet and  Cord  Dyers'  Association,  Ltd.  This  is  the  only 
large  combine  that  asked  no  money  from  the  public. 
It  is  a  union  of  22  firms,  which  raised  their  own  capi- 
tal. Previous  to  combination,  most  of  them  yielded 
little  profit.    They  now  reap  5  per  cent. 

VELVET-CUTTING  COMBINE. 

Formed  in  March,  1900.  Velvet-cutting  is  presuma- 
bly not  a  large  industry.  The  united  velvet-cutters 
represent  four  firms,  cai)ital  $1,500,000. 

CALICO  PRINTERS'  COMBINE. 

Formed  in  December,  1899.  This  is  one  of  the  bold- 
est and  biggest  of  undertakings.  No  fewer  than  60 
firms  have  combined,  with  the  huge  capital  of  $46,000,- 
000.  More  than  two-thirds  of  this  capital  was  issued, 
but  all  except  $10,666,660  was  retained  as  purchase- 
money.  The  fiotation  was  too  favorable,  and  there  is 
now  a  **  slump."  More  works  have  been  bought,  but  a 
monopoly  has  not  been  secured.  In  the  meantime,  we 
read  paragraphs  like  this,  which  will  have  a  familiar 
look  to  Americans :  "In  con.sequence  of  depression  in 
the  calico-printing  trade,  the  combine  has  closed  its 
works  at  Stalybridge  and  Hayfield,  and  thrown  500 
operatives  out  of  work." 

FINE-COTTON  SPINNERS  AND  DOUBLERS. 

Formed  in  May,  1898.  Capital  $30,000,000.  Thirtj-- 
one  firms  amalgamated.  It  pays  10  per  cent.,  and  is 
doing  well.  It  belongs  to  the  group  in  which  the  Coats 
Thread  Trust  hold  interests,  and  probably  is  controlle<l 
by  that  gigantic  international  combine. 

COAL  AND  IRON  COMBINE. 

Formed  in  July,  1900.  The  Doulais  Iron  Company, 
Guest  Keen  &  Co.,  colliery  owners,  quarry  owners, 
ironmasters,  etc..  and  the  Patent  Nut  and  Bolt  Com- 
pany, iron  and  steel  manufacturers,  etc.  Amalga- 
mated capital  $20,000,000.  This  combine  owns  an  iron- 
ore  company  in  Spain. 

LIME  AND  CEMENT  COMBINE. 

Formed  in  July,  1900.  This  combine  embraces  all 
the  lime  and  cement  and  brick  works  in  Bedfordshire. 
(Capital  $2,000,000.  The  venders  retained  all  the  ordi- 
nary shares,  offering  the  public  only  part  of  the  prefer- 
ence shares  and  debenture  stock. 


NATIONAL  AND  INTERNATIONAL  TRUSTS. 

None  of  the  above  companies  are  national  ;  they 
have  only  local  or  limited  monopolies.  We  now  come 
to  gigantic  corporations  which  have  an  absolute  mo- 
nopoly in  their  own  fields. 

PORTLAND  CEMENT  TRUST. 

Floated  as  recently  as  the  middle  of  July,  the  As- 
sociated Portland  Cement  Manufacturers,  Ltd.,  eni- 
brace  30  firms,  and  have  working  arrangements  for 
three  years  with  four  others.  Some  of  the  constituent 
companies  were  already  amalgamations  of  others. 
They  have  90  per  cent,  of  the  business  in  the  country, 
and  the  remaining  10  per  cent,  must  necessarily  com- 
bine or  disappear.  Capital  $40,000,000,  partly  ordinary 
cumulative  5>^-per-cent.  preference  shares,  and  firsts- 
mortgage  del>enture  stock  (43^  per  cent.).  Several  mil- 
lions were  left  unissued  in  the  meantime.  The  vend- 
ers took  one-third.  A  large  amount  was  obtained  be- 
fore the  issue,  and  the  public  was  &sked  for  the  bal- 
ance,— about  $16,000,000, — which  was  promptly  sup- 
plied. The  combine  has  19  directors  and  14  managing 
directors.  These  gentlemen  were,  of  course,  the  heads 
of  the  absorbed  concerns.  New  machinery  has  been 
put  down,  and  the  combine  promises  well  as  a  com- 
mercial concern. 

NATIONAL  WALL-PAPER  TRUST. 

Formed  in  March,  1900.  All  the  manufacturers  of 
wall-paper  form  one  trust.  The  principal  dealers  liave 
signed  an  agreement  not  to  deal  outside  the  trust — 
called  the  Wall-Paper  Manufacturers,  Ltd. — ^for  seven 
years.  The  capital  is  $16,000,000,  and  less  than  half  the 
amount  was  issued,  so  that  the  control  remains  in  the 
hands  of  the  promoters.  From  an  industrial  point  of 
view,  this  trust  is  in  the  strongest  position  of  any  com- 
bination in  the  country.  Unlike  others,  it  has  no  fear 
of  foreign  competition.  French,  German,  and  Ameri- 
can goods  have  no  sale  in  England — as  width,  length, 
style,  and  everything  differs.  For  that  matter,  so  far 
as  America  is  concerned,  the  British  trust  is  making  an 
agreement  with  the  American  trust  in  the  same  line. 
There  is  a  large  export  trade  in  English-made  wall- 
paper. Competition  in  the  home  trade  was  so  keen  that 
many  houses  became  insolvent.  The  smaller  mills  were 
at  once  closed  on  the  formation  of  the  trust.  Prices 
were  raised,  but  better  goods  are  produced.  The  ser- 
vices of  "drummers"  were  dispensed  with,  and  the 
market  is  better  controlled.  Formerly  firms  produced 
inferior  "job  lines"  of  goods,  partly  for  competitive 
purposes,  partly  to  keep  their  mills  going.  That  has 
been  stopped.  Production  is  not  only  equalized,  but 
specialized.  Instead  of  one  mill  producing  goods  of  va- 
rious kinds  and  qualities,  every  mill  has  now  its  spe- 
cial line.  The  trust  is  protected  against  the  danger  of 
strikes,  as  most  of  the  labor  employed  is  unskilled  and 
unorganized.  To  begin  with,  many  workmen  were  di»> 
charged;  but  those  who  remained  obtained  regular  em- 
ployment and  better  wages.  This  trust  promises  to  be 
one  of  the  most  successful  yet  established. 

THE  BLEACHERS*  TRUST. 

Formed  in  July,  1900.  The  Bleachers'  Association, 
Ltd.,  is  the  latest  and  one  of  the  biggest  things  in  trusts 
that  England  has  produced.  It  has  a  capital  of  $41,- 
050,000,  49  directors,  and  is  an  amalgamation  of  68  firms. 
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The  bleaching  trade  is  one  of  tlie  oldest  industries  in 
England.  Many  of  the  firms  that  have  sunk  their  in- 
dividuality in  the  trust  have  been  established  over  a 
century.  One  dates  from  1760,  another  from  1761,  and 
fifteen  were  founded  before  the  present  century.  The 
businesses  merged  in  the  trust  have  been  successful, 
but  the  flotation  was  a  failure.  The  end  of  July  was 
an  inappropriate  time  to  raise  money,  and  the  under- 
writers had  to  take  most  of  the  stock.  The  trust,  in  its 
prospectus,  said:  "A  few  of  the  amalgamated  firms 
are  dyers  as  well  as  bleachers,  and  the  two  businesses 
may  be  usefully  and  i)rofitably  continued  side  by  side. 
There  is,  however,  no  intention  of  competing  with  the 
Dyers'  Association^  Ltd.,  and  in  the  case  of  the  firm 
which  carries  on  at  one  of  its  works  piece-dyeing  of  the 
Bradford  class  the  company  (that  is,  the  trust)  has  ar- 
ranged to  transfer  the  dye-works  to  that  association." 

This  is  a  confession  that  there  is  an  agreement  be- 
tween the  two.  Bleaching  is  a  safe  business,  as  the 
bleachers'  work  is  to  bleach  and  finish  goods  for  others. 
This  means  that  there  may  soon  be  another  ring  of 
those  who  supply  the  bleachers  with  their  work.  It 
will  be  difficult  to  compete  against  the  trust,  as  the 
scarcity  of  an  adequate  water-supply,  and  the  stringent 
rules  now  enforced  against  river  pollution,  will  make  it 
almost  impossible  to  establish  new  w^orks. 

THK  INTEKNATIONAL  TIIUKAI)  TRUST. 

The  Coats  combine  is  the  first  international  indus- 
trial trust.  Practically,  the  world's  output  of  sewing- 
cottoij,  except  some  of  the  finer  kinds, — the  business  in 
which  is  infinitesimal, — is  in  its  grasp.  This  trust  is 
well  known  in  the  United  States.  It  is  associated,  in 
fact,  with  12  foreign  manufacturing  concerns,  and  is  in- 
terested in,  and  has  agreements  with,  the  English  Sew- 
ing-Cotton  Company,  fioated  in  November,  1897,  with  a 
capital  of  ^17,750,000,  joining  15  firms,  and  is  similarly 
allied  with  the  Fine-Cotton  Spinners  and  Doublers — a 
union  of  31  firms,  capital  $30,000,000,— and  the  Ameri- 
can Thread  Company,  fioated  in  London,  in  December, 
1898,  capital  $18,600,000.  This  trust  is  proving  a  remark- 
able commercial  success,  and  there  is  apparently  no 
stoppage  of  its  prosperity  in  sight. 

INTKKCOMHIXATIONS. 

Some  of  the  combines  have  working  arrangements 
with  others,  but  they  are  not  always  on  a  footing 
that  can  Ije  traced.  Here  is  an  illustration  of  the 
system  of  intercombination.  The  Bradford  Dyers' 
Association  is  in  league  with  the  Bradford  coal  ring. 
The  Coats  Thread  trust  has  affiliations  with  many 
companies.  The  dyers  are  also  in  agreement  with  the 
bleachers'  combine,  as  we  have  seen. 

Another  phase  of  the  combine  sy.stem  which  applies 
chiefiy  to  electricity  undertakings  is  for  the  same  ring 
to  promote  several  companies  under  different  titles. 
During  the  last  session  of  Parliament,  four  electric- 
power  bills  were  promoted  as  coming  from  different 
companies,  when  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  directors  were 
the  same  in  each  case.  In  the  case  of  the  County  of 
Durham  Electric-Power  bill,  there  was  more  pluralism. 
The  bill  .sought  power— which  it  got> — to  supply  cur- 
rent to  "authoriKed  distributers."  It  attended  only  to 
the  bulk,  or  wholesale,  side  of  the  business.  But  the 
promoters  and  directors  also  operated  under  other  com- 
panies— two  electric-lighting  works,  two  street-railroad 
.systems,  and  two  light  railroads  in  the  same  county; 
while  they  were  in  alliance  with  the  Brush  Electrical 


Engineering  Company,  of  which  some  of  them  were 
directors.  They* can  thus  deal  with  themselves  in  sev- 
eral capacities,  and  multiply  profits  unnecessarily. 

WAR  AND  TRUSTS. 

It  should  be  noted  that  most  of  the  trusts  and  com- 
bines above  described. have  been  floated  during  the 
period  of  the  war  in  South  Africa  and  in  China— be- 
tween November,  1899,  and  the  present  time— when  the 
money  market  has  been  more  or  less  disorganized  and 
public  confidence  shaken.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
joint-stock  enterprises  promoted  during  this  period  are 
ju.st  about  half  what  they  were  in  the  previous  year, 
which  means  that  the  combines  form  a  large  part  of 
them.  It  may  be  taken  for  granted  that,  but  for  the 
war,  the  number  would  have  been  far  greater.  A  large 
number  of  combinations  are  just  now  in  an  embryo 
state,  waiting  for  the  opportune  moment  to  come  on 
the  market.  They  include  a  hat-manufacturing  com- 
bination of  66  firms,  with  a  capital  of  $10,000,000.  A 
combination  of  worsted  spinners  is  in  process  of  organ- 
ization. It  will  represent  128  firms,  and  have  a  capital 
of  $90,000,000. 

THE    JOINT-STOCK    SYSTEM    A    CHECK. 

Two  things  make  the  organization  and  work- 
ing of  trusts  in  Great  Britain  different  from  tiie 
operation  of  similar  combinations  in  America. 
These  are  the  joint-stock-company  system  and 
free  trade.  The  first  introduces  an  element  of 
democratic  control  in  finance  in  place  of  an  au- 
tocracy ;  the  other  acts  as  a  safety-valve  in  the 
interest  of  consumers.  In  organizing  trusts  or 
localized  monopolies  in  England,  no  doubt  vari- 
ous kinds  of  persuasion  and  coercion  are  utilized ; 
but  once  a  company  is  formed,  the  methods 
adopted  in  America  for  consolidating  and  ex- 
tending the  combination  would  not  work  well. 
Cutthroat,  death-dealing  competition  to  destroy 
recalcitrant  firms  would  not  be  possible  ;  nor 
would  the  concomitant  of  this  method,  high 
prices  in  places  where  monopoly  had  been  estab- 
lished, be  safe  or  expedient.  Shareholders  would 
not  risk  their  dividends  for  a  single  year  by  this 
method  of  industrial  warfare.  Even  if  the  inde- 
pendent shareholders  did  not  control  the  com 
bine,  they  are  capable  of  exercising  great  influ- 
ence. The  position  of  a  company  organized  on 
the  joint-stock- limited-liability  system  is  open  to 
discussion  in  public  meeting  of  the  shareholders 
at  least  once  a  year.  Adverse  criticism  on  the 
part  of  a  minority  has  an  influence  on  the  mar- 
ket. If  the  directors  who  may  be  the  chief  hold- 
ers do  not  furnish  the  information  asked  for,  or 
justify  their  policy  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  in- 
dependent shareholders,  the  stock  will  be  at  once 
adversely  affected.  It  is  possible  for  a  few  to 
control  the  combination  by  securing  a  majority 
of  the  stock  or  shares  ;  but  that  control  will  be 
in  their  own  interest  only  so  long  as  they  behave 
themselves,  and  pursue  a  straightforward,  busi- 
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iiesslike  policy.  The  accountants  who  act  as 
auditors  of  limited  companies  occupy  an  inde- 
pendent position,  which  enables  them  to  check 
crooked  methods  of  finance.  Thev  are  men  of 
high  professional  standing,  who  could  not  he 
**  squared  *'  by  unscrupulous  directors.  Their 
strength  lies  in  their  integrity  ;  and  it  would 
not  pay  them,  even  if  they  were  willing,  to 
connive  with  directors  to  do  what  was  not 
straightforward,  or  to  mislead  the  public.  If 
auditors  find  that  the  dividends  are  being  paid 
without  being  earned  from  profits,  or  if  deprecia- 
tion allowances  are  inadequate,  or  patents  are  not 
being  written  off,  they  will  pass  the  accounts, 
but  qualify  their  certificate.  Any  comment  from 
auditors  necessarily  influences  the  stock  in  the 
market,  which  cannot  be  of  benefit  to  the  com- 
pany or  the  directors.  If  in  industrial  concerns 
everything  is  not  managed  in  a  straightforward 
way,  and  investors  are  misled  and  deceived,  tliey 
will  lose  confidence  in  such  enterprises  and  will 
not  subscribe,  which  the  trust  organizers  want 
them  to  do.  The  danger  from  one-man  or  ring 
control  in  these  combinations  is  not  great,  as  the 
abuses  would  lead  to  reaction.  It  should  be  re- 
membered always  that  the  organizers  of  the  com- 
bines— the  owners  of  the  properties  floated  on  the 
market — have  more  need  of  the  independent  in- 
vestor than  the  investor  has  of  them.  The  fact 
that  the  ordinary  shares  in  the  combines  are  gen- 
erally only  one  pound  in  value  shows  that  sup- 
port is  sought  from  small  investors. 

The  chief  danger  of  the  trust  movement  on 
the  financial  side,  apart  from  that  which  would 
arise  from  mismanagement,  lies  in  overcapitali- 
zation to  start  with,  and  overestimated  pros- 
pective profits.  In  other  respects,  the  joint- 
stock -limited -company  system,  while  its  elas- 
ticity  gives  facilities  for  the  formation  of  trusts, 
also  acts  in  various  ways  as  a  check  on  abuses 
and  the  dangers  of  these  great  aggregations  of 
wealth  and  power. 

FREE    TRADE    THE    SAFETY-VALVE. 

On  the  formation  of  the  combines,  the  owners 
of  the  businesses  acquired  can  get  a  big  haul 
from  the  public  ;  but  their  profits  after  that,  if 


they  remain  in  the  business,  will  depend  on 
economies  in  methods  of  production  and  distn-' 
bution  from  the  creation  of  a  huge  industrial 
unit  rather  than  on  increased  prices.  The 
absence  of  competition  may  not  always  enable 
them  to  buy  raw  material  cheaper,  but  unity  of 
management  and  absence  of  competition  neces- 
sarily carry  with  them  many  potential  economies 
which  can  be  taken  advantage  of.  The  margin 
for  increase  of  price,  however,  is  not  large. 
Foreign  competition  would  at  once  seize  the 
opportunity  that  free  trade  gives  to  undersell 
the  combine.  Prices  must,  therefore,  be  regu- 
lated, even  were  a  national  monopoly  created, 
according  to  the  prices  at  which  foreign  goods 
could  be  delivered  in  England.  Free  trade, 
therefore,  acts  as  a  safety-valve  to  the  home  con- 
sumers. Under  the  international  monopoly  of 
the  sewing-cotton  combine,  the  British  consumer 
does  not  suffer;  as  Mr.  Archibald  Coats,  the 
president  of  the  combine,  stated  at  the  last  meet- 
ing of  the  company  that  the  profits  of  the  share- 
holders came  from  their  investments  and  inter- 
ests in  fifteen  foreign  companies,  not  from  their 
home  factories.  This  might  be  owing  partly  to 
overcapitalization,  and  partly  to  keeping  down 
prices  from  the  fear  of  competition. 

EFFECT    ON    BRITISH    MANUFACTURES. 

Consumers  in  England  have  not  so  much  to 
fear  from  combines  regulated  by  the  Compa- 
nies* Act,  and  held  in  check  by  free  trade,  as 
consumers  in  the  United  States.  The  tyranny 
of  capital  will  be  restrained  ;  and,  so  long  as 
the  chances  of  competition  do  not  disappear,  tlie 
combines  will  find  that  their  safety  lies  in  rais- 
ing prices  as  little  as  possible.  From  an  indus- 
trial point  of  view,  they  may  exercise  a  stimulat- 
ing influence.  They  will  break  down  the  con- 
servatism which  frequently  characterizes  British 
manufacturing  methods.  The  best  machinery 
will  be  introduced,  new  methods  of  production 
adopted,  specialization  carried  out.  It  is  prob- 
able, if  the  combines  are  under  ^ood  manage- 
ment and  speculation  is  discouraged,  that  this 
new  phase  in  British  industry  may  increase  com- 
petition with  other  countries  in  foreign  trade, 
while  it  consolidates  the  market  at  home. 
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EXl^KPT  xMr.  (;iiam])erlaiii,  r.',  >;v.rA:r.yhtt 
tMiuM'gcd    from  the  turin^i.  ,*  •  >  'r**#. 
«*l«'Ciioii.      Of  Mr.  Chaiiilujrlain  I  :.4.^  t»-»«^. 
iiiiu'li  ami  so  often  tliat  I    liav<;  r.o  -a.,;,  v*rrak 
liim  liie  subject  of  another  eharaoVr:  nc^rrrf.     w 
Morlev    is    //or.s-   de   cnmhat  :   Mr.  <i^^"i.».    ^/i* 
retii'rment    at  otli(*r  times  mij^hi  hav*:  ■s-.-fjft.utm' 
him  as   the  subject   for  treatment,  :-.  only  cj 
sj'iciious   foi- tlie  moment  because  ii«:  is  sti-tii,;  ! 
out  of  the  fray,  not  ]»ecau.se  he  is  takiujr  ali-alli  1 

part    in    the    contest;    Ijonl    Rose Uirv  has   «■" 
.>.,♦....!  ^  . .;....!..   i..tt..,.    ».l;»i .'  ""•: 


-*i 


1'"'^    i.i    iwv     vx w,    — -    """''"•-'/  uas  oij- - 

emitt^Ml  a  sin^h>  letter,  whicli  was  a  |xxjr  huIk- 
tute  for  the  leading  which  even  a  leadi-r  rKiivl^ 
from  business  might   liave  been  exjj^fctwl  to  8^,' 
gest  ;    ami.  as  for  L()nl   Salisbury,  his  mamfej' 
was  almost  abject  in  its  fee'tiloness.     Surely  nj»  ', 
<lid  a  prime   minister  appeal  to  the  country  jp  ^ 
lachrymos*' a  toin.'.      Nevt?r  before  hasapii'T 
wail  over  possible  abstentions  taken  the  nlav^ 
direct    chalh-nge  to  the  ht»art  and  conscieinv  - 
Th«"  (•lectorate  on  a  great  political  issue.     Set"-- 
lin-i'eiore.  that   among  the  candidates  there '4^ 
p(*is(»n  who   would  srem   to  call  particularlv  ^" 
analysis   an<l    <lelineation    in   these  pages  1 
thought    me  that  it  might  not   be  a  bad  tbit-* 

.....^.....1      il...     <-..t<>>>      <\i>    flio    <rmim*(>1    <>1<x^* -     *' 


I  iir  (  zar  ot    All   iln"    liussuis  is  vested  bv - 
coiisiiiuiion    of    his    country  with    the   sup:^^ 
pow<'r.      He    is    autocrat.      From   his  will  •'•'"' 
IS  n«)  app<-al  :    but    in    practice,  as   no  one  kt '" 
bt'tter  than  czars  tlnjmselvrs,  they  are  haniut; 
ill  i'V«'ry  turn   m   the  exercise  of  their  autoc' 
powrr.      In   theory  <.)innipotent,  in  practice- 
sovtTt'ign   will   can   be  exercise*  1    within  a  ^ 
small  aiva.  and  by  no  means  alwiiys  even  i] 
Our   linii.-h  elector  is  in  precisely  similar 
in  tlH'ory  he  is  supnMue.      lie  can  niake  anu 
make  minimi  lies,    revers(»  policies,  avert  or 
cipitate    war  ;    o\\    in   sln>rt,    do  everything 
tl,«-</ar  can  do.     Hut  tlie  occasion  forexen 
Tins  >u[»n'm«'  ])ower  (Kicurs  only  once  in  j 
•  lo/«Mi  y«.'ar>,  and   then  it  takes  place  in  d 
stance.-  wiiicii   often   I'cduce  to  a  farce  the 
vaunte(l  power  of  the  elector. 

To  i>r«;in  with,  the  elector  has  no  o 
«)f  ex['i"«'.->in>:   his  opinion,  one  way  < 
unle»  tinTt'  is  a  <'.oniest.      1I(»  may 
dldat«'  who  sits   !(»r  his  ciuistituon 
tin;  West  Birmingham  LiU^rals  hi 


When  the  5,000,000  of  him  have  with 
us  been  enabled  to  record  their  sover- 
:ind   pleasure,  and   have  succeeded  in 
.1  majority  on  one  side  or  another,  he 
■usider,  when  he  has  returned  a  Liberal 
Miat,   to  quote  Hosea  Biglow,  he  has 
•)een  changing  the  iiolders  of  offices. 
Parliament   meets,    and    the    geiu»ral 
!^  to  see  the  result  of  his  exertions. 
new  ministry,   no  doubt,  and  so  far 
e  good  ;   but  when  tliat  new  ministry 
■rk,  it  finds  itself  in  a  verv  different 
in  that  of  a  minister  charged  with  a 
:i  real  czar.     If  the  election  has  taken 
me  specific  point,  and  the  responses  of 
elector  has  been  decisive  and  over- 
hen  it  is  possible  that  a  bill  (unbody- 
s  of  the  elector  may  pass  into  law  ; 
ulv  when  the  elector's  will  has  been 
made  known,  not  for  the  first  time, 
"cond,  and  even  for  the  third, 
er  questions  on  which  the  general 
''xpressed   a   decided    opinion,    Imt 
lot  be  said  to  be  the  dominant  issue 
him  at  the  general  election,  he  is 
erless  to  prevent  the  rejection  of 
bill  in  which  his  wish(?s  are  em- 
ler  words,  while  the  general  elector 
I  a  semblance  of  power,  the  real 
in  permanence  by  the  House  of 
78  members  appeal  to  no  constitu- 
V  virtue  of  hereditary  privilege 
th,  with  a  perpetual  mandate  t(» 
very  scheme  8ubmitt(>d  ])y  the 
us  which  they  do  not  like,  ami 
Uy  forced  upon  thorn  by  over- 
pressure.    The  gran<l  elector, 
can  make  a  Liberal  statesman 
■id  can  pass  one  bill,  if  he  is 
expressed  his  opinion  with 
^al  was  made  to  him,  u])on 
1       no  moi*e  power  beyond 
)cracy  is  really  a  vast 
is  radical  alteration  in 
*ihe  House  of  Lords, 
or  less  of  a  solemn 
'  V  is  Conserva- 
wo  IIouw»s 
le  general 
.nence  by 
e  House 
change - 
ucii   an 
uventy 
uof  of 
»aled 
•d  lo 
ngH. 
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eration,  for  the  hearing  of  evidence  on  both  sides, 
and  the  sternest  penalties  are  imposed  upon  any 
who  would  disturb  the  judicial  calm  of  the  law- 
court  or  the  still  more  sacred  seclusion  of  the 
room  where  the  jurors  retire  to  give  their 
verdict.  But  when  the  matter  concerns  not  the 
ownership  of  a  cottage,  but  the  annexation  of  a 
republic  ;  when  the  matter  in  dispute  is  not  one 
of  mere  trespass,  but  the  carrying  of  fire  and 
sword  through  the  territories  of  a  neighboring 
people, — all  the  arrangements  indispensable  in  a 
court  of  justice  are  flung  on  one  side.  In  place 
of  judicial  calm  there  are  heated  appeals  to  party 
passion.  Such  controversy  as  there  is  consists 
in  the  haranguing  of  rival  crowds,  each  of  which 
meets  apart,  and  neither  manifests  the  least  dis- 
position to  listen  to  what  the  other  side  has  to 
say.  Indeed,  it  is  well  if  the  impatient  partisans 
can  be  induced  to  confine  their  demonstrations  of 
enthusiasm  to  cheering  their  own  side,  instead 
of  drowning  by  clamor  the  arguments  of  their 
opponents. 

In  some  ways  the  j\merican  general  elector  has 
more  chance  than  his  English  fellow.  In  America 
every  election  is  contested  as  a  matter  of  course, 
so  that  each  elector  has  at  least  an  opportunity  of 
voting  for  or  against  the  administration  of  the 
day.  But  the  contrast  between  American  and 
British  methods  is  still  more  marked  when  we 
examine  the  tactics  which  have  governed  Minis- 
terialists at  the  present  dissolution.  In  the  United 
States  the  two  parties  hold  their  respective  con- 
ventions in  June  or  July,  and  from  that  time  till 
November  the  whole  country  is  invited  and  ex- 
pected to  devote  its  uninterrupted  attention  to 
the  issues  which  are  presented  by  the  opposing 
candidates.  This,  at  least,  renders  it  ])ossible 
that  the  final  vote,  when  it  is  taken,  should  have 
some  relation  to  the  questions  which  that  vote 
will  decide.  How  different  is  the  method  adopted 
in  this  country  !  Lord  Salisbury  and  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain have  reduced  to  a  mockery  the  principle 
of  an  appeal  to  the  people.  There  is  no  necessity 
for  the  present  Parliament  to  be  dissolved  until 
next  year.  Ministers  themselves  did  not  appear 
to  have  made  up  their  minds  as  to  whether  or 
not  to  make  an  appeal  to  tiie  people  until  four 
days  after  President  Kriiger  had  crossed  the 
frontier  and  sought  refuge  in  Portuguese  terri- 
tory from  the  pursuing  soldiers  of  Great  Britain. 
In  order  to  take  advantage  of  the  temporary  ex- 
citement produced  by  this  triumph  of  our  arms, 
Parliament  is  dissolved  at  a  week's  notice,  and 
before  another  week  is  over  the  elections  begin. 
Between  the  announcement  of  the  dissolution  and 
the  opening  of  the  first  polls  less  than  a  fortnight 
elapsed.  The  sudden  proclamation  of  a  dissolu- 
tion found  candidates  and  their  spokesmen  scat- 


tered all  over  the  continent  of  Europe.  Two  or 
three  <lays  elapsed  before  they  could  return. 
Election  addresses  had  to  be  written  in  hot  haste, 
and  in  many  instances  the  time  was  too  short  to 
permit  even  a  reasoned  statement  of  the  questions 
at  issue,  to  say  nothing  of  having  them  thor- 
oughly debated.  Any  such'  thing  as  a  campaign 
of  education  was  entirely  out  of  the  question. 
The  election  was  snatched  in  a  hurry,  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  avoiding  tliat  close  examination 
and  reasonable  discussion  which  have  hitherto 
been  regarded  as  the  indispensable  prelude  to  the 
vote. 

Business  men,  of  course,  will  reply  that  an 
election  interferes  with  trade,  and  that  the  sooner 
it  is  over  the  better.  But  on  this  principle 
it  would  be  much  better  to  do  without  elec- 
tions altogether,  because  it  stands  to  reason  that 
if  a  fortnight's  electioneering  is  better  than  a 
month,  no  electioneering  at  all  would  be  better 
still.  As  a  mere  matter  of  practical  detail,  it  is 
simply  impossible  to  print  and  to  arrange  for  tlie 
distribution  of  the  statement  of  the  issue  which 
is  supposed  to  be  decided  at  the  poll.  The  only 
consecutive,  reasoned  presentation  of  the  case 
against  the  government,  both  on  its  political  and 
military  aspects,  was  that  which  was  made  by  the 
Westminster  Gazette ;  but  their  masterly  and  con- 
vincing indictment  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  diplo- 
macy and  Lord  Lansdowne's  military  adminis- 
tration could  not  get  itself  into  type  until  a  day 
after  the  dissolution,  within  less  than  four  days 
of  the  opening  of  the  polls.  Great  Britain  is  but 
a  small  country,  it  is  true  ;  but  even  in  England 
distances  of  five  or  six  hundred  miles  separate 
the  outlying  constituencies  from  the  capital.  By 
no  human  possibility  could  the  electors  of  the 
constituencies  which  polled  on  Monday  be  sup- 
plied in  time  for  their  perusal  with  the  statement 
of  the  case  for  the  opposition,  the  first  copies  of 
which  were  only  issued  from  the  press  on  the 
previous  Thursday. 

It  is  true  that  there  is  one  precedent  of  some- 
what unhappy  augury  which  will  enable  the 
Conservatives  to  plead  that  the  attempt  to  snatch 
an  election,  suddenly  sprung  at  the  eleventh 
hour  upon  the  constituencies,  has  originated  with 
Mr.  Gladstone.  In  1874  Mr.  Gladstone,  with* 
out  even  taking  the  counsel  of  many  of  his  col- 
leagues in  the  government,  suddenly  decided  to 
dissolve  Parliament,  and  to  appeal  to  the  con- 
stituencies upon  a  proposal  to  abolish  the  income 
tax.  But  even  then  some  time  elapsed  between 
the  dissolution  and  the  appeal  to  the  constituen- 
cies.  But  although  party  men  may  be  satisfied 
witli  the  recourse  to  the  convenient  tu  quoque^ 
the  fact  that  both  parties  are  guilty  heightens 
rather  than  diminishes  the  gravity  of  the  offenae. 
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The  practice  of  suatcliing  a  sudden  dissolution 
and  of  forcing  an  appeal  to  the  country  before 
either  of  the  rival  parties  have  their  literature 
ready  is  a  reductto  ad  absurdum  of  the  farce  of 
democratic  government.  How  the  evil  is  to  be 
met  it  is  difficult  to  see.  In  the  British  Constitu- 
tion wnttcn  safeguards  against  aiimitted  evifs  are 
few  and  unimportant  ;  but  if  the  spint  of  demo- 
cratic government  is  not  to  be  violated  by  a 
gross  abuse  of  its  forms,  some  method  will  have 
to  be  adopted  by  which  a  sufficient  interim  is 
allowed  between  the  announcement  of  the  dec- 
laration of  the  dissolution  of  Parliament  and  the 
choice  of  its  successor. 

Regarded  from  the  point  of  view  of  reason, 
nothing  could  be  more  absurd  than  the  way  in 
which  the  unfortunate  general  elector  has  been 
hustled  into  giving  his  decision  on  the  present 
occasion.  As  long  as  the  war  was  in  progress, 
it  was  declared  to  be  unpatriotic  in  the  highest 
degree  to  criticise  either  its  policy  or  its  conduct. 
The  moment  the  war  could  with  any  plausibility 
be  said  to  be  over,  an  appeal  is  rushed  through 
to  the  constitueucies,  and  the  vote  is  taken  before 
one -half  of  the  electorates  have  even  had  time  to 
hear  what  can  be  alleged  by  the  opponents  of  the 
administration.  If  this  thing  is  allowed  to  pass 
without  protest,  there  would  seem  to  be  no  reason 
why,  in  the  near  future,  any  minister  should 
shrink  from  announcing  the  dissolution  of  Par- 
liament on  Saturday  and  completing  the  whole  of 
the  elections  by  the  following  Saturday.  Any 
brilliant  victory  on  land  or  sea  would  afford  both 
an  excuse  and  justification  for  snatching  an  ap- 
peal to  the  constituencies  before  the  glamour  and 
the  glory  of  the  success  of  our  arms  had  ceased 
to  disturb  the  judgment  and  dazzle  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  general  elector. 

I  have  called  the  general  elector  the  British 
Czar.  But  if  we  were  to  find  a  parallel  to  the 
method  of  taking  the  decision  of  King  Demos  in 
the  annals  of  despotic  courts,  wo  should  discover 
that  it  resembled  notliingso  much  as  the  attempt 
of  courtiers  to  secure  the  signature  of  the  auto- 
crat to  a  ukase  before  he  had  time  to  read  it,  or 
at  a  time  when  they  had  succeeded  in  befuddling 
his  brain  by  a  prolonged  debauch. 

Lord  Rosebery  has  repeatedly  lifted  up  his 
voice  in  favor  of  reorganizing  the  government 
upon  business  principles.  It  would  be  interest- 
ing to  know  what  an  ordinary  practical  man  of 
business  would  think  of  this  method  of  taking 
the  supreme  decisions  of  the  head  of  the  firm. 
To  arouse  the  senior  partner  at  the  dead  of 
night,  and  to  insist  upon  his  there  and  then 
deciding  whether  or  not  he  would  reverse  the 
principles  upon  which  the  business  had  been  so 
far  carried  on,  without  giving  him  even  time  to 


examine  his  balance-sheet  or  check  the  accuracv 
of  the  figures  presented  to  him, — this  is  a  method 
that  might  commend  itself  to  dishonest  cashiers, 
but  could  hardly  be  regarded  as  businesslike. 
Yet  wherein  does  it  differ  from  the  way  in  which 
the  general  elector  has  been  hustled  into  giving 
his  decision  at  the  present  election  ? 

It  will  be  said  that  the  main  issues  before  the 
country  have  long  been  familiar  to  the  general 
elector,  and  that  in  short  the  case,  both  for  the 
prosecution  and  the  defense,  had  been  closed, 
and  all  that  was  necessary  was  for  him  to  retire 
from  the  jury-box  and  agree  as  to  liis  verdict  of 
guilty  or  not  guilty.  But  a  moment's  reflection 
will  be  sufficient  to  prove  that  the  very  reverse 
of  this  is  the  case.  At  every  general  election 
there  are  many  important  questions  which  occupy 
the  attention  of  the  electorate,  but  it  is  seldom 
that  so  many  and  so  grave  issues  have  been  pre- 
sented before  the  nation  as  those  upon  which  the 
election  is  supposed  to  have  turned.  Three  ques- 
tions stand  out  conspicuously.  The  first  is  that 
as  to  the  future  government  of  South  Africa. 
Upon  this  point  ministers  themselves  have  af- 
forded us  but  little  light  as  to  their  intentions. 
So  far  as  may  be  gathered  from  their  election 
addresses,  the  Alpha  and  Omega  of  their  policy 
is  to  continue  themselves  in  office.  They  seek  a 
renewed  mandate  in  order  that  they  may  be  free 
to  do  what  they  please.  So  far  as  they  have 
given  us  any  hint  as  to  what  they  will  do,  it 
amounts  to  the  indefinite  establishment  of  a  des- 
potic government  in  two  states,  one  of  which  was 
one  of  the  freest  republics  in  the  world,  while 
the  other,  with  all  its  faults,  at  least  enjoyed  a 
parliament  of  its  own,  and  was  governed  accord- 
ing to  the  will  of  the  majority  of  the  electors  on 
the  register.  All  that  is  to  be  swept  off  the 
board.  That,  at  least,  is  clear ;  but  as  to  when 
any  system  of  free  government  is  to  be  reestab- 
lished in  these  republics,  ministers  say  nothing. 
It  depends,  they  tell  us,  upon  the  attitude  of  the 
population,  which  has  just  been  burned  out  of 
house  and  home,  and  which  will  for  many  a  long 
year  to  come  remember  with  the  bitterest  feel- 
ings of 'regret  and  resentment  the  loss  of  thou- 
sands of  its  bravest  sons,  butchered  to  make  a 
British  holiday.  So  far,  therefore,  as  ministers 
may  be  said  to  have  defined  the  issue  upon  which 
the  vote  is  taken,  it  is  to  demand  that  they  should 
have  carte  blanche  to  establish  for  an  indefinite 
period  military  despotism  in  South  Africa. 

This  policy  is  one  which  involves  so  gross  a 
departure  from  what  have  hitherto  been  regarded 
as  the  settled  principles  upon  which  the  general 
elector  has  believed  the  British  empire  was  to  be 
governed,  that  the  least  that  could  be  expected 
is  that  it  should  be  fully  expounded  and  carefully 
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discussed.  But  what  do  wo  find  in  practice  ? 
That  the  unfortunate  general  elector  hears  noth- 
ing, or  next  to  nothing,  concerning  the  future  of 
South  Africa.  His  ears  are  dinned  with  more 
or  less  ecstatic  eulogiums  upon  Mr.  Chamberlain 
pronounced  by  Mr.  Chamberlain  himself  and  his 
satellites,  who,  with  all  manner  of  electoral  tom- 
toms, proclaim  night  and  day  that  there  never 
was  such  a  Heaven-sent  minister  as  Joseph  of 
Birmingham.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  absence 
of  any  organized  opposition  with  courage  suffi- 
cient to  call  its  soul  its  own,  or  to  challenge  the 
most  revolutionary  departures  from  constitutional 
practice,  the  electorate  is  left  practically  without 
any  statement  of  the  case  against  annexation. 
The  leading  spokesmen  of  the  opposition,  in 
order  to  evade  the  difficulty  of  propounding  an 
alternative  proposition,  have  eagerly  clutched  at 
the  convenient  theory  that  annexation  was  in- 
evitable and  irrevocable,  and  that  ministers  hav- 
ing terminated  an  unjust  and  unnecessary  war 
by  the  extinction  of  an  independent  nationality, 
nothing  can  be  done  but  to  acquiesce  in  the 
crime  which  has  been  perpetrated  before  our 
eyes.  Mr.  Balfour,  almost  alone  among  minis- 
ters, has  had  the  courage  to  point  out  that  an- 
nexation, so  far  from  being  irrevocable,  not 
only  could  be  undone,  but  ought  to  be  undone 
if  the  war  in  its  inception  were  unjust.  But 
even  if  it  were  admitted  that  annexation  was 
inevitable,  there  is  all  the  difference  in  the  world 
between  annexation  under  which  the  population 
was  admitted  at  the  earliest  possible  moment  to 
the  full  rights  of  responsible  government  and 
annexation  which  resembles  the  annexation  of 
Poland  by  Russia. 

I  have  called  the  general  elector  the  British 
Czar  ;  and.  so  far  as  the  main  issue  before  him  is 
concerned,  he  is  really  asked  whether  or  not  he 
will  substitute  the  methods  and  policy  of  the 
czardom  for  the  old-established  methods  and 
principles  of  constitutional  self-government.  It 
may  be  quite  right  that  the  general  elector  should 
arrogate  to  himself  the  prerogatives  of  the  Rus- 
sian autocrat,  and  should  to  that  extent  revolu- 
tionize the  conception  which  has  hitherto  pre- 
vailed of  the  mission  of  England  in  the  world  ; 
but  the  right  and  the  wrong  of  the  decision  is 
not  what  we  are  now  discussing.  What  we  are 
asking  is  that,  before  the  general  elector  remod- 
els our  African  policy  upon  Russian  and  worse 
than  Russian  principles,  he  should  have  an  op- 
portunity first  of  clearly  understanding  what  he 
is  asked  to  do  ;  and,  secondly,  of  hearing  the 
arguments  which  may  be  adduced  against  it. 
But  this  is  the  very  last  thing  which  ministers 
desire  that  he  should  have.  What  they  wish  to 
do  is  to  hustle  the  unlucky  elector  to  the  polling- 


booth,  and  bully  him  into  voting  for  the  govern- 
ment on  penalty  of  being  denounced  as  a  Little- 
Bnglander,  a  pro- Boer,  and  a  traitor. 

The  general  elector  is  a  noun  of  multitude, 
signifying  many.  There  are  estimated  to  be 
between  5,000,000  and  6,000,000  of  him  on  the 
register  in  England  and  Wales,  of  whom  prob- 
ably not  3,000,000  will  vote.  Scotland  and  Ire- 
land have  about  750,000  each;  200,000  will 
probably  not  vote  in  Scotland,  and  400,000  in 
Ireland.  Altogether,  the  general  elector  is  about 
6,700,000  strong,  of  whom  about  4,250,000  may 
go  to  the  poll. 

To  enable  such  a  multitudinous  personage  to 
record  his  vote  is  a  costly  operation.  At  the  last 
general  election  it  cost  3.s.  8Jrf.  per  head  all 
around.  In  Scotland  he  cost  4^.  7f  c?.  to  poll,  in 
Ireland  36-.  Hd. ,  while  in  England  his  vote  could 
be  recorded  for  only  3s.  lOcl.  This  was  cheaper 
than  it  cost  to  poll  him  in  1885,  when  he  aver- 
aged 45.  Oil.  per  head.  In  1886  his  voting  cost 
dropped  to  4a-.  In  1892  he  cost  a  little  over  3*. 
lOd.  The  cost  of  polling  him  differs  materially 
according  to  whether  he  lives  in  county  or 
borough.  The  average  in  1892  was  55.  in  coun- 
ties and  3.5.  in  boroughs.  The  total  costs  of  the 
expenses  incurred  at  the  1885  election  was  j£l,- 
026,645;  but  in  1886,  owing  to  the  great  number 
of  uncontested  seats,  the  bill  for  election  expenses 
fell  to  £624,000.  In  1892  it  rose  to  £958,000  ; 
in  1895  it  fell  again  to  £773,000. 

The  million -headed  general  elector  is  somewhat 
limited  in  the  range  of  his  choice.  He  has  to 
elect  670  persons  out  of  about  double  that  number 
of  candidates.  In  1892  there  were  1,307  candi- 
dates ;  in  1895,  1,181.  About  500  or  600  de- 
feated candidates  have  to  lament  their  rejected 
addresses. 

At  the  present  election,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
the  new  register  does  not  come  into  force  till 
January  1,  1901,  in  England,  and  November  1  in 
Scotland,  it  is  estimated  that  1,000,000  electors 
duly  qualified  will  not  be  able  to  record  their 
vote.  This  is  an  outside  estimate.  Sir  W.  Har- 
court  says  that  1,500  are  disqualified  in  his  own 
constituency.  So  we  take  it  that  the  snatch  at  a 
'*  khaki"  majority  deprives  500,000  persons  of 
their  vote.  To  disfranchise  500,000  in  order  to 
obtain  a  majority  for  a  war  waged  to  obtain  the 
vote  for  20,000  persons  two  years  earlier  than  it 
was  offered  is  thoroughly  in  keeping  with  the 
topsy-turvy  kind  of  reasoning  by  which  the  gen- 
eral elector  is  exhorted  to  support  the  govern* 
ment. 

The  system  by  which  the  general  elector  IB 
registered  sorely  stands  in  need  of  reform.  A 
person  must  be  an  occupier  of  a  house  or  other 
premises  for  twelve  months  previous  to  July  81| 
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or  a  proprietor  for  six  months  before  the  same 
date.  When  this  qualification  is  admitted,  the 
voter's  name  is  entered  on  the  register  on  August 
1;  but  he  does  not  become  entitled  to  vote  in 
England  till  the  January  following,  and  in  Scot- 
land till  the  November  following.  As  this  elec- 
tion takes  place  in  October,  it  is  fought  on  a  roll 
of  voters  made  up  fourteen  months  previously. 

Another  thing  that  urgently  requires  reform 
is  that  the  returning  officer's  expenses  necessary 
to  enable  the  general  elector  to  make  known  his 
will  must  at  present  be  borne  by  the  candidates 
who  solicit  his  suffrages.  The  last  four  general 
elections  entailed  a  cost  of  £3,381,000,  so  that 
every  candidate  had  to  pay  from  £500  to  £600 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  will  of  the 
electors.  Less  than  half  of  this  sum  represents 
the  returning  officer's  expenses.  The  other  part 
is  that  which  the  candidate  spends  in  promoting 
his  own  candidature.  It  is  unnecessary  to  point 
out  how  this  operates  in  discouraging  the  candi- 
dature of  poor  men,  and  acts  as  a  premium  upon 
the  plutocrat. 

The  general  elector  is  a  strange  and  even 
whimsical  entity.  A  very  slight  change  in  the 
balance  of  his  opinion  produces  an  altogether  dis- 
proportionate result  in  the  balance  of  parties. 
This  appeared  very  plainly  at  the  last  election. 
In  1892  the  Liberals  had  a  plurality  in  the  votes 
of  205,825,  with  a  resultant  majority  in  the 
House  of  Commons  of  only  40.  In  1895  the 
Unionists  had  a  plurality  of  only  36,981,  but  it 
yielded  them  a  Parliamentary  majority  of  152. 
The  total  vote  cast  in  1895  was  2,406,898  Con- 
servative against  2,369,917.  If  the  majority  in 
the  House  had  corresponded  to  that  outside,  the 
Ministerialists  would  not  have  had  more  than  20 
to  carry  on  legislation  with. 

This,  however,  is  but  a  small  thing  compared 
to  the  extraordinary  difference  there  is  between 
the  voting  value  of  the  general  elector  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  his  domain.  The  Liberals,  who 
raise  the  cry  of  one  man-one  vote,  point  out  that 
there  are  500,000  persons  who  have  more  than 
one  vote,  owing  to  their  residential  or  property 
qualifications  in  more  than  one  constituency. 
''One  vote — one  value!"  cries  the  Unionist, 
who  points  out  that  in  England  it  takes  10,521 
electors  to  return  one  member,  whereas  in  Scot- 
land 9,321  suffice,  and  in  Ireland  only  7,000. 
Seventy  thousand  electors  in  Ireland  have  10 
members  ;  70,000  in  England  only  7.  And  in 
England  the  same  disproportion  exists  between 
one  constituency  and  another — from  all  of  which 
it  appears  that  the  general  elector  is  fearfully 
and  wonderfully  made. 

Besides,  the  unfortunate  general  elector  is, really 
livinjr  in  ji  vain  show.      He  is  but  a  puppet  czar 


at  best.  When  the  5,000,000  of  him  have  with 
infinite  pains  been  enabled  to  record  their  sover- 
eign will  and  pleasure,  and  have  succeeded  in 
returning  a  majority  on  one  side  or  another,  he 
is  apt  to  consider,  when  he  has  returned  a  Liberal 
majority,  that,  to  quote  Hosea  Biglow,  he  has 
only  just  been  changing  the  holders  of  offices. 
The  new  Parliament  meets,  and  the  general 
elector  waits  to  see  the  result  of  his  exertions. 
There  is  a  new  ministry,  no  doubt,  and  so  far 
that  is  to  the  good  ;  but  when  that  new  ministry 
gets  to  work,  it  finds  itself  in  a  very  different 
position  from  that  of  a  minister  charged  with  a 
ukase  from  a  real  czar.  If  the  election  has  taken 
place  upon  one  specific  point,  and  the  response  of 
the  general  elector  has  been  decisive  and  over- 
whelming, then  it  is  possible  that  a  bill  embody- 
ing the  views  of  the  elector  may  pass  into  law  ; 
but  that  is  only  when  the  elector's  will  has  been 
unmistakably  made  known,  not  for  the  first  time, 
but  for  the  second,  and  even  for  the  third. 

On  all  other  questions  on  which  the  general 
elector  has  expressed  a  decided  opinion,  but 
which  could  not  be  said  to  be  the  dominant  issue 
submitted  to  him  at  the  general  election,  he  is 
absolutely  powerless  to  prevent  the  rejection  of 
any  and  every  bill  in  which  his  wishes  are  em- 
bodied. In  other  words,  while  the  genera}  elector 
is  mocked  with  a  semblance  of  power,  the  real 
scepter  is  held  in  permanence  by  the  House  of 
Lords,  whose  578  members  appeal  to  no  constitu- 
ency, but  sit  by  virtue  of  hereditary  privilege 
and  right  of  birth,  with  a  perpetual  mandate  to 
veto  any  and  every  scheme  submitted  by  the 
House  of  Commons  which  they  do  not  like,  and 
which  is  not  literally  forced  upon  them  by  over- 
whelming popular  pressure.  The  grand  elector, 
therefore,  while  he  can  make  a  Liberal  statesman 
a  prime  minister,  and  can  pass  one  bill,  if  he  is 
very  angry  and  has  expressed  his  opinion  with 
emphasis  when  appeal  was  made  to  him,  upon 
that  specific  question,  has  no  more  power  beyond 
this.  Our  so-called  democracy  is  really  a  vast 
oligarchy  ;  and  until  there  is  radical  alteration  in 
the  position  and  power  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
every  general  election  is  more  or  less  of  a  solemn 
farce.  Of  course,  when  the.majority  is  Conserva- 
tive, it  does  not  matter,  for  then  the  two  Houses 
are  in  accord  ;  but  how  much  longer  the  general 
elector  will  consent  to  be  ruled  in  permanence  by 
the  Conservatives,  whose  majority  in  the  House 
of  Lords  is  as  overwhelming  as  it  is  unchange- 
able, remains  to  be  seen.  But  that  such  an 
arrangement  should  continue  to  exist  seventy 
years  after  the  reform  bill  is  a  striking  proof  of 
the  ease  with  which  a  democracy  can  be  cheated 
out  of  the  substance  of  power  if  it  is  allowed  to 
play  with  the  bauble  of  the  semblance  of  things. 
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THE  TRUTH  ABOUT  HARK  HANNA. 

A  REMARKABLE  article  in  the  November 
McClures,  by  William  Alien  Wliite,  un.ier 
tli(i  laconic  title  "Hanna,"  sketches  with  great 
ability  the  career  and  the  public  and  private  per- 
sonality of  the  manager  of  the  Republican  cam- 
paign. There  is  a  ring  to  Mr.  White's  very  read- 
able sentences  which  is  calculated  to  make  the 
reader  feel  he  lias  fathomed  the  extraordinary  man 
of  action. 

MH.     HASNA's    BL'SINESa    CAREER. 

Mr.  Hanna  is  si.Kty-tiiree  years  old,  and  was 
born  in  Ohio.  His  family  have  been  Qiiakei-s 
for  a  hundred  years.  His  father  kept  a  grocery 
store  in  Cleveland,  and  Mark  Hanna  went  to 
Western  Reserve  University,  leaving  in  a  year 
to  learn  the  grocery  business,  which  had  grown 
into  a  wholesale  concern.  When  he  was  in  his 
early  twenties  his  father  became  ill,  and  Mark 
Hanna  undertook  the  management  of  the  busi- 
ness, the  responsibility  devolving  upon  liim  en- 
lii-ely  in  1862,  on  his  fatlier's  death.  He  was 
thirty  years  o!d  when  he  married,  and  went  into 
liDsiness  with  his  father-in-law,  Daniel  P.  Rhodes, 
whose  firm  dealt  in  coal,  iron  ore,  and  pig-iron. 

"  That  was  a  generation  ago.  Young  Hanna 
threw  himself  into  that  business  with  passionate 
enthusiasm.  He  learned  the  iron  ti'ade  from 
the  l>ottom,  omitting  no  circumstance.  He  was 
insatiably  curious.  He  had  an  artist's  thirst  to 
know  the  how  of  things.  He  learned  about  coal- 
mines and  bought  coal-lands,  learned  about  ore 
and  bought  mines,  learned  about  boats  and 
bought  boats.  Then  he  took  his  iron  and  his 
coal,  and  he  built  the  first  steel  boats  that  ever 
plowed  the  lakes.  He  established  foundries  and 
forges  and  smelters.  Men  worked  for  him  from 
western  Pennsylvania  to  the  base  of  the  Rockies. 
He  knew  his  men,  and  lie  knew  the  woik  they 
did.  He  knew  the  value  of  a  day's  work,  and 
he  got  it  ;  lie  also  p^id  for  it.  Where  there  wa.s 
labor  trouble,  the  contest  was  short  and  decisive. 
Hanna  met  the  men  himself.  Either  things 
were  right  or  they  were  wrong.  If  he  thought 
they  were  wrong,  he  fixed  them  on  tlie  spot.  If 
he  believed  they  were  right,  the  work  went  on." 

Mark  Hanna  first  met  William  McKinley  when 
lie  went  down  iuui  western  (thin  i<>  prosi-cnti- 
some  strikei-s  under  arrest  for  shaft-  burning. 
They  were  defended  by  a  young  lawyer,  whowv 


William  McKinley.  He  did  his  work  so  well 
that  most  of  the  miners  went  scot-free.  Hanna 
took  a  liking  to  his  young  opponent,  and  a  friend- 
ship began  and  continued  to  the  present  day. 

MR.  iiansa's  many  BrsiNESS  srnES. 
But  Mr.  Hanna  has  been  a  good  many  things 
besides  dealer  in  pig-iron.  He  is  a  tremendous 
worker,  and  asks  none  of  his  employees  to  work 
as  hard  as  lie  ilocs.  After  he  had  reduced  min- 
ing to  a  system,  he  added  shipping,  and  when  he 
had  reduced  that  to  a  system  he  took  on  ship- 
building. When  this  was  reduced  to  its  lowest 
terms  he  built  a  street  railway,  making  the  cars 
of  his  coal  and  iron  and  the  rails  of  his  steel. 
Incidentally,  he  made  such  an  exact  science  of 
the  labor  problem  that  there  has  never  been  a 
strike  on  his  system.  Curiously  enough,  after 
these  commercial  achievements,  he  took  a  fancy 
to  the  theatrical  business.  He  bought  the  town 
opera-house,  and  began  studying  the  gentle  art 
of  making  friends  with  the  theatrical  stars  of 
the  world.  He  learned  the  business  of  friend- 
ship as  thoroughly  as  he  learned  the  iron  and 
coal  and  steel  and  ship  and  railway  business. 
To-day  he  has  the  friendship  of  men  like  Jefier- 
son,  Irving,  Fruncis  Wilson,  Bobson,  and  Crane, 
and  the  best  of  the  playwrights.  In  the  early 
eighties  Hanna  started  a  bank,  and  worked  as 
its  president.  ■'  When  he  was  watching  the 
wheels  go  round,  looking  at  the  levers  and  cogs, 
and  making  the  l>ank  part  of  his  life,  Hanna  be- 
gan to  notice  remarkable  movements  in  the  works. 
For  some  years  the  fly-wheel  would  not  revolve ; 
at  other  limes  it  turned  too  rapidly.  He  went 
tlirougli  tlie  machinery  with  hammer  and  screws, 
but  he  found  tliat  the  trouble  lay  outside  the 
bank.  He  traced  it  to  iron  oi-e  ;  through  that 
to  coal,  and  still  it  deluded  him.  The  trouble 
was  outside  the  things  he  knew.  It  was  in  the 
loadstone  of  politics." 

THE    BUSINESS    MAS    IK    POLITICS. 

So  Mr.  Hanna   went  into  politics,   organized 
the  Cleveland  Business  Men's  Marching  Club  in 
liJSO,    and   invented,  so  to  spea 
man  in  politics.      He  studied  It 
politics  thoroughly,  as  a  practdi 
ineleil  by  the  rules  of  the  ib 
them  d( 
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up  of  the  national- currency  shaft  of  the  Ameri- 
can working- machine.  These  things,  he  thought, 
would  provide  more  work,  more  sweat,  more 
business,  and  more  dividends. 

*  *  In  the  meantime,  for  twenty  years,  his 
friendship  for  the  young  lawyer  who  defended 
the  miners  had  been  growing.  He  grappled  it 
to  him  as  he  grappled  his  business  ambition — 
with  all  his  heart  and  mind.  It  became  as  much 
a  part  of  him  as  the  mines  and  the  ships  and  the 
steel  things  that  he  loved.  McKinley  satisfied 
something  in  Hanna.  The  Canton  lawyer  was 
industrious.  He  was  clean.  He  was  reliable. 
He  was  ambitious.  Ilanna's  friendship  dis- 
played these  virtues  in  the  market  of  public 
esteem,  and  held  them  at  their  par  value.  In 
1896  Hanna's  energy  incorporated  McKinley, 
and  every  business  house  in  the  United  States, 
from  Wall  Street  to  the  carpenter's  shop  on  the 
alley,  took  stock.  Hanna  promoted  the  candi- 
dacy of  McKinley  before  the  St.  Ijouis  conven- 
tion. He  put  in  that  campaign,  which  ended  in 
the  St.  Louis  convention,  every  trained  faculty 
which  had  made  liim  a  successful  captain  of  trade. " 

MR.     HANNA    TO-DAY. 

What  Mr.  Hanna  did  in  1896  for  Mr.  McKin- 
ley and  the  Eepublican  party  is  fresh  in  every 
one's  mind.  Mr.  White  says  that  Hanna  seems 
to  be  ten  years  older  than  he  was  four  years  ago. 
*'The  ruddy,  terra- cotta  skin  that  glowed  with 
health  in  1896  has  faded  to  ashen  pink.  The 
mobile  smile,  tliat  was  a  conversation  without 
words,  has  hardened  a  little — but  only  a  little. 
The  lower  parts  of  his  legs  are  slightly  uncer- 
tain, and  his  feet  almost  shuffle.  The  large,  firm 
liand  grips  liis  cane  with  something  like  nervous- 
ness. The  thin  iiair  hangs  more  listlessly  to  the 
liead  than  it  used  to  hang  ;  but  the  jaws  are 
wired  with  steel,  and  the  brown  eyes — and  these 
are  Hanna's  harbor-lights — twinkle  with  the  fer- 
vor of  a  schoolboy's.  They  show  forth  an  un- 
conquered  soul  and  a  merry  heart  tliat  maketh 
a  glad  countenance.  Hanna's  life  at  Washing- 
ton has  not  taken  the  edge  from  his  humanity. 
Indeed,  so  far  as  he  bears  any  relation  to  the 
present  national  administration,  Hanna  is  the 
human  touch."  Mr.  White  denies  that  Hanna 
is  a  boss.  He  savs  he  cannot  be — first,  because 
a  national  boss  is  as  impossible  to  the  American 
people  as  a  national  monarch  ;  secondly,  Hanna 
has  too  well  developed  a  sense  of  humor  to  be  a 
boss,  if  he  would  be.  Yet  in  national  politics  he 
is  a  very  strong  man, — e.xceptionally  so, — simply 
because  he  is  efficient.      "  Hanna  is  a  force,  not 

K"  '  ue.  Politics  is  not  his  trade  ;  he  is  a 
man  first,  and  a  politician  afterwards  ; 
not  a  dilettante  politician. 


BELATIONS    WITH    THE   ADMINISTRATION. 

<<The  relations  existing  between  Hanna. and 
his  friend  William  McKinley,  President  of  the 
United  States,  are  particularly  interesting.  The 
popular  notion  of  these  relations  is  derived  from 
newspaper  cartoons.  Probably  at  least  5,000,- 
000  of  the  15,000,000  citizens  who  will  vote  at 
the  coming  election  imagine  that  Hanna  tramps 
noisily  into  the  White  House  every  morning, 
gruffly  gives  his  orders  for  the  day's  administra- 
tion to  the  shivering  President,  and  then  walks 
out  and  continues  to  grind  the  faces  off  the 
poor  ;  but  the  real  relations  existing  between 
Hanna  and  McKinley  are  stranger  than  fiction. 
It  is  McKinley,  not  Hanna,  that  controls.  The 
masterful,  self-willed,  nimble- witted,  impetuous, 
virile  Hanna  in  the  presence  of  the  placid,  col- 
orless, imperturbable,  emotionless,  diplomatic, 
stolid  McKinley  becomes  superficially  deferential 
and  considerate  of  the  Presidential  dignity,  al- 
most to  an  unnecessary  degree.  It  is  known  to 
all  men  at  all  familiar  with  McKinley's  adminis- 
tration that,  in  the  differences  which  have  come 
up  in  the  discussion  of  administrative  affairs, 
when  Hanna  has  been  consulted  at  all,  he  has 
almost  invariably  yielded  his  opinion  to  McKin- 
ley's.  The  friendship — one  might  call  it  almost 
the  infatuation  of  Hanna  for  McKinley — is  inex- 
plicable on  any  other  theory  save  that  of  the 
affinity  of  opposites.  History  has  often  paral- 
leled this  affair,  but  has  never  fully  explained 
her  parallels. 


COMPULSORY  VOTING. 

IN  Harper's  Weekly  for  October  13,  Mr.  Louis 
Windmiiller  describes  the  compulsory  vot- 
ing regulations  of  Belgium. 

"■  Elections  are  held  under  the  supervision  of 
a  magistrate  and  police  commissioner,  who  must 
have  corrected  lists  of  all  the  voters  in  their  pre- 
cincts before  them.  The  officers  see  to  it,  not 
alone  that  the  votes  are  properly  cast,  but  also 
that  they  are  all  cast.  The  man  who  neglects  to 
vote  is  cited  at  once  to  appear  before  a  justice^ 
who  either  reprimands  or  fines  him,  unless  he 
can  show  that  he  was  excused  from  coming  by 
proper  authority  granted  before  election  day.  A 
second  offense  is  more  severely  punished,  and 
the  name  of  the  refractory  citizen,  with  a  state- 
ment of  his  delinquencies,  is  published  by  the 
magistrate  and  posted  on  the  gates  of  the  town- 
halL  The  man  who,  without  excuse,  has  ab- 
stained from  voting  four  times  in  ten  years  is  con- 
sidered unworthy  of  citizenship  ;  his  name  is 
stricken  from  the  poll- lists,  and  for  ten  subse- 
quent years  he  is  debarred  from  holding  any 
l)ublic  oflEic-e.      Whoever  is  convicted  of  having 
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intentionally  absented  himself  from  the  polls  for 
the  purpose  of  affecting  the  result  of  any  election 
is  fined  to  the  extent  of  500  francs  and  impris- 
oned for  a  month,  together  with  the  person  who 
may  have  induced  him  so  to  act." 

For  such  voters  as  have  ceased  to  live  where 
they  are  re^jistered,  free  transportation  is  pro- 
vided. In  Switzerland  and  some  other  European 
countries,  punishments  are  inflicted  on  non -voters. 


THE  CANADIAN  ELECTIONS. 

«*  A  FORECAST  of  the  General  Elections," 
-^i-  which  will  take  place  throughout  the 
Dominion  on  November  7,  by  M.  E.  Nichols, 
appears  in  the  Canadian  Magazine  for  October. 
From  this  article  one  is  able  to  approximate  a 
conservative  estimate  of  the  prospects  of  a  Lib- 
eral continuance  in  power.  The  Liberals  have 
lost  some  of  their  adherents  of  former  days 
through  a  failure  to  effect  promised  reforms. 

•'The  Laurier  government  is  likely  to  suffer 
from  th.e  feeling  that  the  ideals  energetically 
fought  for  in  the  dark  days  of  the  Liberal  party 
no  longer  guide  its  leaders.  The  Ontario  elector 
who  was  told  that  the  national  debt  would  shrink 
under  Liberal  rule  has  seen  it  enter  into  the 
spirit  of  growing  time.  The  annual  expenditure 
which,  according  to  Sir  Richard  Cartwright, 
Hon.  David  Mills,  and  Hon.  William  Mulock, 
was  ruinously  extravagant  at  ^38, 000, 000,  is 
now  millions  in  excess  of  the  outlay  w^iich  this 
eminent  trio  bewailed.  The  farmer  has  not 
seen  the  duty  disappear  from  agricultural  imple- 
ments ;  the  gates  of  the  American  markets  have 
not  opened  to  him  at  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier's 
touch.  Members  of  parliament  have  accepted 
oflBces  of  emolument  under  the  Crown,  even  as 
in  the  days  when  Liberals  characterized  this  as 
a  disgraceful  assault  upon  the  independence  of 
parliament.  Railways  \vhich  were  to  cease  fat- 
tening from  the  country's  resources,  fare  as  well, 
if  not  better,  under  Liberal  rule.  Perhaps  On- 
tario Liberalism  exi>eoted  too  much  ;  but  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  party^s  failure  in  power 
to  make  good  its  many  promises  has  subdued 
much  of  the  enthusiasm  which  characterized  the 
party  in  its  opposition  days.  The  approaching 
battle  will  not  see  the  Liberal  party  fighting  in 
such  unison  and  enthusiasm.  While  thev  are 
not  likely  to  change  their  political  faith,  many 
of  them  w^ill  I>e  more  or  less  indifferent  as  to  the 
result,  and  indifference  is  one  of  the  greatest 
dangers  that  can  lieset  a  party." 

THK    KFFKCT    OF    PUOSPKHITY. 

On  the  other  hand,  some  of  llu*  same  rloments 
tliat  scH?m  to  presage  Republicflij  victory  in  tlie 


United  States  must  be  counted  on  the  side  of  the 
party  in  power  in  Canada  ;  for,  notwithstanding 
all  the  Liberal  shortcomings  of  the  past  four 
years  (nearly  coincident,  by  the  way,  with  the 
McKinlev  administration),  we  are  assured  that 
*  *  Conservative  expectation  from  these  and  other 
sources  must  be  discounted  by  the  fact  that  the 
fates  have  smiled  on  the  country  during  the  pe- 
riod of  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier's  administration. 
Prosperity  is  the  friend,  and  adversity  tlie  relent- 
ness  enemy  of  governments.  Wrath  at  misde- 
meanors, which  the  opposition  leaders  are  im- 
proving every  hour  to  point  out,  is  tempered  by 
the  feeling  that  the  country  is  going  ahead. 

* '  One  other  saving  influence  the  Liberal  party 
can  depend  upon.  It  will  not  have  the  manu- 
facturers' great  power  arrayed  against  it,  as 
when  the  Liberal  government  threatened  the  re- 
moval of  protective  duties.  The  Laurier  govern- 
ment, by  maintaining  the  high  tariff,  has  shown 
the  manufacturers  the  folly  of  their  fears,  and 
that  important  influence  will  now  be  directed 
along  more  natural  lines." 

ESTIMATES    BY    PROVINCES. 

Conceding  a  slight  conservative  gain  in  On- 
tario, Mr.  Nichols  regards  the  probabilities  as 
decidedly  favorable  to  the  Liberals  in  Quebec, 
New  Brunswick,  and  Nova  Scotia.  In  the  coun- 
try west  of  Lake  Supeiior,  however,  the  Liberal 
outlook  is  dark  indeed.  Manitoba,  the  Terri- 
tories, and  British  Columbia  together  embrace 
seventeen  constituencies,  of  which  the  Liberals 
can  hardly  hope  to  carry  more  than  five.  Three 
representative  Liberals  of  the  West — Messrs. 
Richardson,  Oliver,  and  Mclnnes — are  in  revolt. 

Mr.  Nichols  says,  in  conclusion  : 

♦*The  majority  of  twenty-two  seats  which 
Ontario  and  the  West  may  give  the  opposition 
is  more  than  offset  by  the  prospective  Liberal 
majority  in  Quebec.  With  three  seats  in  reserve 
coming  out  of  Ontario,  Quebec,  Manitoba,  Brit- 
ish Columbia,  and  the  Territories,  the  Laurier 
government  can  rely  on  a  majority  of  eight  or 
ten  in  the  Maritime  Provinces.  This  estimate, 
therefore,  based  on  a  careful  analysis  of  the  con- 
ditions in  all  the  provinces  assures  the  adminis- 
tration of  a  second  term  at  Ottawa  with  a  com- 
fortable majority  at  its  back." 

The  Tariff  and  the  Elections. 

A  writer  in  the  Queen  s  Quarterly,  of  Kingston, 
(^nt.,  discusses  the  bearings  of  the  preferential 
tariff  on  the  fortunes  of  the  two  parties  in  the 
present  contest.  The  preferential  tariff,  he  says, 
is  an  accepted  fact,  not  likely  to  be  disturbed. 

'*The  preferential  tariff  in  favor  of  Greftt 
Britain,    as    against    t'oreiirn    nations,    has   baoi 
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such  a  success  that  it  is  rather  disappointing 
that  the  Conservatives  have  not  embraced  it  as 
their  own,  and  that  the  Liberals  do  not  seem  to 
see  how  far-reaching  it  may  be  in  national  and 
imperial  results.  It  is  not  against  Canadians. 
They  have  still  a  preference  in  their  favor,  to 
the  extent  of  two- thirds  of  our  tariff,  while  the 
British  farmer  and  manufacturer,  who  bear  the 
atlantean  burden  of  the  empire,  have  no  pref- 
erence in  their  favor  in  their  own  markets. 
That,  in  these  circumstances,  we  should  clamor 
for  '  a  mutual  preference '  is  colossal  cheek.  It 
is  irrational  to  think  of  any  such  preference  until 
we  stand  on  a  common  platform  with  our  fellow- 
subjects.  We  can  get  to  that  position  only  by 
slow  degrees,  and  along  the  line  of  the  Fielding 
tariff.  A  man  who  believes  that  Britain  will 
put  taxes  on  all  her  food  and  all  raw  material 
for  her  manufactures,  for  tlie  sake  of  a  slight 
increase  in  3  per  cent,  of  her  trade,  for  that  is 
our  share  of  her  business,  could  make  himself 
believe  anything. 

HOW  THE  PREFERENTIAL  TARIFF  HAS  HELPED 

CANADA. 

*  *  The  one  question  to  be  asked  is.  Has  our 
preferential  tariff  injured  or  helped  us  ?  There 
can  be  only  one  answer  to  tliat.  It  helps  the 
consumer,  for  it  has  lowered  the  taxes  he  has  to 
pay,  not  only  on  British  goods,  but  on  all  goods 
that  compete  with  them  in  our  markets.  In- 
crease the  preference,  and  at  the  same  time  help 
the  Canadian  as  against  the  American  manufac- 
turer by  raising  our  duties  to  the  American  scale 
against  Canada,  imitation  being  a  sincere  form  of 
flattery  to  which  no  one  can  object.  It  helps  the 
producer  by  gradually  increasing  the  incoming  of 
British  goods,  and  so  providing  return  freights 
for  the  steamers  that  carry  his  stuff  to  the  great, 
permanent,  ever  -  hungry  British  tnarket.  Till 
that  is  done  on  a  larger  scale,  our  producers 
have  to  pay  freights  both  ways.  It  also  helps 
the  revenue,  for  the  way  to  increase  revenue  is 
by  lowering  the  taxes.  It  also  helps  us  as  bor- 
rowers, for  it  has  led  Britain  to  include  ours 
among  the  preferential  securities  in  which 
trustees  must  invest.  Here  is  *  a  mutual  prefer- 
ence '  freely  given  to  us,  and  along  a  line  involving 
no  disturbance  to  British  trade.  A  solid  prefer- 
ence it  is,  worth  millions  to  us  ;  and  it  helps  us, 
in  other  ways,  l)y  making  the  British  public  in- 
clined to  buy  our  stuff  in  preference  to  any  other. 
If  it  helps  Britain  also,  so  much  the  better.  We 
are  in  the  same  imperial  boat  with  her.  *' 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Hon.  John  Charlton, 
writing  in  the  October  Forum,  contends  that  Ca- 
nadian imports  from  the  United  States  have  ma- 
terially increased  under  the  operation  of  the  tariff. 


THE  BRITISH  GENERAL  ELECTION. 

MR.  HENRY  W.  LUCY,  the  well-known 
'*Toby,  M.P.,"  of  Punch,  describes,  for 
the  readers  of  the  October  Forum,  the  modus  ope- 
randi of  a  British  general  election.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  his  article  he  points  out  certain  gen- 
eral differences  between  our  Presidential  election 
and  the  general  election  in  Great  Britain.  One 
primary  distinction  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  for- 
mer is  largely  a  matter  of  personal  preference, 
while  the  latter  is  a  conflict  of  principles.  *<  It 
is  true  that  while  Disraeli  and  Gladstone  were 
yet  alive  and  confronted  each  other  in  the  politi- 
cal arena,  the  fight  raged  as  closely  and  distinctly 
around  a  name  and  a  personality  as  is  the  cus- 
tom at  Presidential  elections.  In  1874  and  in 
1880  the  electors  throughout  the  kingdom  did 
not  profess  to  vote  either  as  Liberals  or  Tories. 
They  voted  for  Gladstone  or  Disraeli. 

CONTRASTED    WITH    A    PRESIDENTIAL    CAMPAIGN. 

*  *  With  the  passing  away  of  those  colossal  fig- 
ures, the  British  general  election  has  reverted  to 
its  former  manner.  Lord  Salisbury  is  a  states- 
man who,  even  beyond  the  limits  of  the  party 
pale,  is  held  in  the  highest  esteem.  But  his  is 
not  a  name  to  conjure  with  at  the  polls.  On 
the  other  side,  Mr.  Gladstone  has  left  no  succes- 
sor. Accordingly,  the  forthcoming  general  elec- 
tion will  be  fought,  as  far  as  Ministerialists  can 
control  it,  on  the  question  of  the  war  in  South 
Africa,  while  opposition  candidates  will  endeavor 
to  concentrate  the  attention  and  judgment  of  the 
electors  on  the  shortcomings  of  the  administra- 
tion in  respect  to  the  conduct  of  the  war,  and 
on  the  sins  of  omission  and  commission  com- 
mitted by  the  government  during  their  more 
than  five  years*  term  of  office.  Another  funda- 
mental difference  between  the  two  electoral  cam- 
paigns appears  in  their  inception  and  direction. 
A  Presidential  election  is  a  more  or  less  well- 
ordered  battle,  every  movement  being  directed 
by  the  commander-in-chief  on  either  side.  A 
British  general  election  is  a  series  of  independent 
skirmishes,  taking  place  all  over  the  country, 
each  under  local  command,  owning  no  supreme 
general,  observing  no  common  plan  of  battle. 
The  British  voter  knows  nothing  of  delegates, 
conventions,  or  party  managers.  He  walks  into 
the  polling-booth  and  votes  directly  for  the  man 
of  his  choice.  It  is  true  that  both  the  Conserva- 
tive (now  the  Unionist)  and  the  Liberal  parties 
have  a  paid  official  who  is  supposed  to  undertake 
general  supervision  of  party  interests  in  the  elec- 
torate throughout  the  kingdom.  He  is  generally 
consulted  by  constituencies  in  the  selection  of 
'a  candidate.  What  he  tenders  in  response  is 
advice,  not  instruction." 
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' '  A  gre&t  gulf,  wide  as  the  Atlantic,  separates 
the  party  manager  of  the  Presidential  election 
campaign  from  the  chief  agent  of  the  Liberal  or 
the  Unionist  party  in  England,  While  one  has 
almost  an  unlimited  supply  of  money  at  his  com- 
mand, and  is  not  too  grievously  hampered  in  dis- 
posing of  it  for  catnpaign  purposes,  the  other  has 
but  a  meager  subscription -list,  and  is  bound  hand 
and  foot  by  the  corrupt  practices  act.  It  is  that 
legislation  which  has  crippled  the  political  party 
agent  in  Great  Britain.  The  election  agent  is 
bound  by  law,  under  heavy  penalties,  to  keep 
strict  account  and  make  full  disclosure  of  every 
penny  spent." 


Although  the  British  House  of  Commons  is 
elected  for  a  period  of  seven  years,  it  has  never 
availed  itself  of  its  full  opportunity  of  Hfe.  As 
a  rule,  it  accepts  dissolution  at  its  sixth  session. 

' '  The  present  Parliament,  which  assembled  for 
a  short  session  on  August  12,  1895,  was  a  few 
days  short  of  attaining  its  fifth  year  when  it  was 
prorogued.  There  is,  therefore,  no  statutory 
reason  why  it  should  not  sit  through  another 
session,  tbe  dissolution  being  postponed  till  Jan- 
uary— perhaps,  on  the  whole,  the  most  widely 
convenient  month  of  the  year  for  a  general  elec- 
tion. 

"Experience  testifies  to  the  sufficiency  of  a 
five-year  term.  Since  Queen  Victoria  came  to 
the  throne  she  has  summoned 

fourteen     Parliaments.       Of      _         ,.  ._^ 

these,  only  six  have  exceeded     *  *' 

the  term  of  five  years.      One, 

memorable    for    its    accom-  *f 

plished  work,  exceeded  the 
date  by  the  narrow  margin 
of  one  month  and  sixteen 
days.  This  was  the  great 
Parliament  of  1868,  in  which 
Mr.  Gladstone  commenced 
his  colossal  labor  of  legisla- 
tive reform.  Meeting  on  De- 
cember 10,  1868,  it  was  dis- 
solved on  January  26,  1874. 
The  second  Parliament  of  the 
Queen's  reign,  summoned  in 
1841,  lasted  five  years,  eleven 
months,  and  six  days.  In 
the  century  only  three  Parlia- 
ments have  timidly  entered 
upon  their  septennial  year. 
The  first  Parliament  of  George 
IV.  ti-enched  by  one  month 
and  nine  days  upon  its  sev- 


enth year.  The  Parliament  of  1839  lived  for 
six  years  and  two  months.  The  Parliament  of 
1874,  which  first  saw  Disraeli  in  power,  as  well 
as  in  office,  enjoyed  for  twenty  days  its  septen- 
nial privilege, 

"The  duty  of  advising  the  sovereign  as  to 
the  proper  date  for  dismissing  the  sitting  Parlia- 
ment is  not,  as  is  commonly  assumed,  a  cabinet 
matter.  It  is  a  fact  that  when,  early  in  1874, 
Mr.  Gladstone  decided  to  dissolve  Parliament, 
some  of  hie  collet^ues  in  the  cabinet  were  first 
made  acquainted  with  his  decision  on  opening 
their  morning  papers.  The  sole  arbiter  in  tba 
case  is  the  prime  minister.  In  the  time  of  the 
Georges  tlie  sovereign  had  a  good  deal  to  say  is 
the  business.  In  some  royal  moods  the  fact  that 
the  premier  desired  to  bring  about  an  immediate 
dissolution  led  the  king  to  conclude  that  he 
would  keep  Parliament  sitting  a  little  longer. 
In  these  times  the  will  of  the  first  minister  of  the 
Crown  is  not  disputed.  But  it  is  the  sovereign 
who  summons  'my  faithful  commons'  to  repair 
to  Westminster,  Parliament  dissolved,  there  is 
promulgated  an  order  from  the  Queen  in  council, 
addressed  to  the  Lords  High  Chancellors  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  commanding  them  to 
cause  writs  to  be  issued  for  the  election  of 
knights,  citizens,  and  burgesses  to  serve  in  Par- 
liament. At  least  thirty-five  days  must  elapM 
between  tlie  date  of  this  mandate  and  the  me^ 
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ber  17,  when  the  Queen  signed  the  necessary 
proclamation.  On  September  25  the  writs  were 
issued  summoning  the  new  Parliament  for  No- 
vember I.  The  entire  campaign,  therefore,  oc- 
cupied a  period  of  only  six  weeks. 


CONTINUITY  OF  PARTY  PRINCIPLES  IN 

ENGLAND. 

GREAT  and  sacred  is  the  principle  of  continu- 
ity in  our  ever- changing  human  affairs  ; 
and  the  editor  of  the  new  Monthhj  Review  per- 
forms a  pious  task  in  trying  to  trace  an  un- 
broken sequence  of  party  lines  in  the  present 
political  tangle  in  Great  Britain.  His  paper  on 
parties  and  principles  sets  out  to  prove  that 
neither  Conservative  nor  Liberal  has  changed 
his  ultimate  principles.  In  home  affairs  *'the 
division  is  as  genuine  and  fundamental  to-day  as 
it  has  ever  been.*' 


THE     ''FUNDAMENT    DIVISION. 


?♦ 


The  Conservative  still  wishes  to  conserve  the 
existing  order,  and  only  introduces  changes  to 
conserve  it  more  thoroughly.  He  is,  in  the 
main,  content  with  what  is.  The  Liberal  is  not 
content,  ])ut  aspires  after  a  loftier  national  ideal. 
In  the  writer's  own  words  : 

'' This  distinction  in  temperament  involves  a 
difference  in  the  spirit  in  which  political  prob- 
lems are  faced  by  the  two  parties.  To  a  states- 
man imbued  with  Conservative  instincts,  govern- 
ment is  chiefly  an  intellectual  problem  of  deep 
interest — an  a(1justment  of  forces  here  and  there  ; 
a  studying  of  the  influences  which  are  working 
iH'neatii  the  surface,  and  a  planning  how  to  mod- 
ify and  curtail  their  operation  in  order  that,  not- 
withstanding the  change  of  conditions,  the  social 
fabric  may  remain  uninjured — that  is,  substan- 
tially unchanged.  On  the  other  hand,  the  po- 
litical action  of  the  genuine  Liberal  arises  far 
more  from  a  moral,  almost  a  religious,  impulse. 
Much  ridicule  has  been  thrown  upon  the  ex- 
travagances of  what  is  called  '  the  Nonconformist 
conscience,'  but  it  should  be  remembered  that 
this  conscience  has  a  positive  as  well  as  a  nega- 
tive side. 

"  Since  tlie  propelling  force  in  the  case  of  the 
Liberal  is  not  mere  sympathy,  but  a  desire  for 
j)r()gressivc  improvement  towards  what  he  deems 
a  higher  ideal  of  national  life,  the  genuine  Liberal 
is  never  n^ally  content  with  those  *  measures  of 
circumspection  tentative  in  their  character'  to 
which  fjord  Salisbury  pledged  his  party,  but 
treats  theni  as  mere  installments  of  a  temporary 
kind,  while  he  presses  on  towards  the  more  thor- 
ough fullillmtrnt  of  a  sacred  duty  and  the  realiza- 
tion of  a  more  ideal  scheme  of  life.'* 


LIBERALISM    THE    SAME    IN    THE    NEW    ERA. 

The  writer  is  bold  enough  to  declare  that,  be- 
tween ''  the  impulse  and  ideals  "  of  the  Liberals 
of  to-day  and  those  of  fifty  years  ago,  there  is 
not  only  kinship  but  *<a  real  identity."  He 
accepts  as  a  summary  of  *  <  the  ideal  and  doctrine 
of  Liberalism"  the  phrase  "liberty  and  equality 
through  progress."  In  the  working  out  of  this 
formula,  he  grants  the  party  has  entered  on  a 
new  era  : 

''A  new  era  seems  to  be  coming  inevitably 
upon  Liberalism — an  era  in  which  less  emphasis 
will  be  laid  upon  constitutional  problems,  which 
are  ceasing  to  touch  the  hearts  and  consciences 
of  the  electorate,  but  an  era  in  which  the  energies 
of  the  Liberal  party  will  be  directed  more  and 
more  to  the  production  of  social  and  economic 
equality  and  liberty  by  new  methods  of  adminis- 
tration and  by  constructive  legislation.  In  other 
words,  there  is  a  twofold  development  in  progress. 
It  seems  that  the  Liberal  party,  in  order  to  apply 
its  principles  to  the  actual  needs  of  contemporary 
life,  must  now  pass  from  the  destructive  to  the 
constructive  stage,  and  from  constitutional  to 
social  reform.  At  present  the  party  suffers  from 
the  process  of  transition,  and  as  yet  it  scarcely 
believes  in  what  is  logically  its  future.  Thus  it 
loses  all  the  impetus  and  enthusiasm  which  arise 
from  certainty  of  conviction,  and  is  inclined  to 
cast  its  eyes  back  on  controversies  which  are 
really  extinct." 

FROM    GRUB    TO    BUTTERFLY. 

The  plain  man  will  doubtless  be  willing  to  be- 
lieve as  firmly  in  the  identity  of  the  old  and  the 
new  as  he  believes  in  the  identity  of  grub  and 
butterfly.  But  he  may  turn  out  to  be  as  unwill- 
ing to  call  the  new  by  the  old  name  as  he  is  to 
call  a  butterfly  a  grub.  At  present  he  seems  in- 
clined to  restrict  "Liberal"  to  the  grub,  and  to 
find  another  name  (is  it  "  Progressive"?)  for  the 
butterfly.  The  writer  shows  no  qualms  of  this 
kind  ; — caterpillar,  chrysalis,  butterfly, — it  shall 
be  for  him  always  Lii>eral.  He  has  no  pro- 
gramme to  offer. 

"If  the  Liberals  are  to  fufill  their  proper  func- 
tion in  the  political  life  of  the  country,  they  will 
do  well  to  put  the  attainment  of  office  for  the 
moment  into  the  background  of  their  minds,  and 
to  devote  themselves  to  the  fostering  and  popu- 
larizing of  Liberal  thought  among  their  country- 


men. 


NO    BREAK-UP    OF    PARTY    SYSTEM. 


His   conclusion  will    be   comforting  to  party 
managers,  and  is  eminently  conservative  : 

"The  principles  upon  which  the  Conservative 
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and  Liberal  organizations  are  based  are  to  day,  in 
our  opinion,  so  vital,  real,  and  distinct  that, 
given  capable  leaders  and  reasonable  discipline, 
there  is  not  only  no  necessity  for  any  break-up 
of  our  twofold  party  system,  but  it  is  really 
essential  to  our  political  life  that  these  broad 
principles  should  remain  clear  and  unconfused, 
and  that  the  inevitable  controversy  between 
government  and  opposition,  between  those  in 
office  and  those  out  of  office,  should  neither  have 
nor  be  thought  to  have  any  less  broad  or  less 
honorable  foundation.  " 


THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE'S  GROWTH  IN  THE 

CENTURY. 

MR.  J.  HOLT  SCHOOLING  gives  graphic 
shape,  in  the  Pall  Mall  Magazine^  to  the 
statistics  of  area  and  population  which  mark  the 
growth  of  "The  British  P]mpire  :  1800-1900." 
The  facts  which  he  illustrates  may  be  quoted. 

"During  1 800-1 UOO  the  British  empire  has 
increased  at  the  rate  of  two  acres  per  second. 
In  1800  the  United  Kingdom  had  a  colonial  area 
equal  to  10  times  its  own  area;  in  1900  the 
United  Kingdom  has  a  colonial  area  equal  to  96 
times  its  own  area.  Roughly,  the  increase  has 
been  from  2,000,000  to  12,000,000  square 
miles." 

If  the  Orange  River  Colony  and  the  Transvaal 
be  taken  into  account,  the  colonial  area  is  now 
more  than  97   times  that  of  the  home  country. 

The  French  colonial  area  is  only  1 8  times  the 
size  of  France,  the  German  colonial  area  only 
five  times  the  size  of  Germany. 

In  population,  the  British  empire  has  risen 
from  115,000,000  in  1800  to  390,000,000  in 
1900.  In  the  same  interval  the  United  King- 
dom has  risen  from  15,000,000  to  41,000,000, 
France  from  27,000,000  to  39,000,000,  the 
states  now  Germany  from  21,000,000  to  55,- 
000,000. 

The  population  of  the  British  empire  outside 
of  the  United  Kingdom  was.  in  1800,  about 
100,000,000,  of  whom  only  2,000,000  were 
white.  Now  it  numbers  319,000,000,  of  whom 
12,000,000  are  white;  then  one  person  in  fifty 
was  a  white,  now  one  person  in  twenty- eight  is  a 
white. 

The.  British  empire  is  peopled  at  the  rate  of 
33  persons  to  the  square  mile.  Mr.  Schooling 
reckons  that  its  entire  crew  of  349,000,000  could 
stand  together  on  a  square  measuring  four  miles 
either  way.  And  he  concludes  his  paper  with 
the  comfortable  assurance  that  this  great  mass 
wouhl,  with  an  overwhelming  majority  of  voices, 
declare  that  their  lands  had  been  the  better  for 
British  rule. 


ENGLAND'S  MILITARY  PRESTIGE  ABROAD. 

IN  the  Fortnightly  Review  for  October,  Captain 
Gambler,  who  has  made  a  careful  study  of 
the  reports  of  the  foreign  military  attaches,  both 
with  the  British  army  and  with  the  Boers,  in  the 
recent  war,  gives  us  a  summary  of  their  opinions 
which  is  anything  but  flattering  to  English  pride. 

NO    BRITISH    NEED    APPLY. 

According  to  Captain  Gambler,  the  South 
African  war  so  destroyed  all  Britain's  claims  to 
be  a  military  nation  that  the  suggestion  that  a 
British  general  should  command  the  Peking 
relief  force  very  nearly  wrecked  the  joint  action 
of  the  i)owers. 

*Mkit  the  plain,  unvarnished  English  of  it 
was  that  under  no  consideration  would  the  allies 
consent  to  be  led  by  an  English  general.  For  it 
is  now  an  optMi  secret,  freely  discussed  among 
the  best  informed — the  common  knowledge  of 
every  clerk  in  the  foreign  office — that  extremely 
humiliating  negotiations  passed  between  England 
and  the  otlier  powers  with  reference  to  this  affair 
of  the  generalissimo." 

FOREIGN    VIEWS    OF    THE     BRITISH    ARMY. 

The  following  is  Captain  Gambler's  summary 
of  the  way  in  which  England's  military  power  is 
regarded  abroad  : 

* '  Prestige,  after  a  war,  does  not  of  a  necessity 
fall  to  the  coiKjueror  ;  and  there  is  no  lesson  that 
the  Boer  war  should  more  forcibly  bring  home  to 
us  than  the  plainly  demonstrable  fact  that  our 
military  prestige  is  most  seriously  impaired  in  the 
estimation  of  those  abroad  whom  it  behooves  to 
measure  our  strength.  It  cannot  be  seriously 
denied  that  among  nine-tenths  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Europe,  and  possibly  among  a  larger  propor- 
tion of  those  Asiatic  nations  whose  belief  in  our 
military  strength  is  essential  to  our  existence, 
not  only  is  our  military  organization  beneath 
ridicule,  but  the  very  materiel  of  which  our  armies 
is  con8titut(Ml  has  proved  itself  anything  but  in- 
vincible and  quite  the  reverse  of  formidable, 
while  in  point  of  training  and  of  any  intelligent 
grasp  of  modern  warfare  that  we  are  held  to  be 
precisely  where  we  were  at  the  end  of  the  Cri- 
mean War." 

AN    ITALIAN    CRITICISM. 

Captain  Gambler  takes  the  report  of  the  friend- 
ly Italian  gener^ti,  ('ount  Luchino  dal  Venne, 
as  a  specimen  of  foreign  opinion  : 

"  *  What  astonished  all  military  men,'  says  the 
count,  *  who  wore  accustomed  to  regard  the 
British  troops  as  so  brave,  was  to  see  2,200  men 
in  the  open  in  broad  daylight,  only  a  few  mUes 
from  their  camp,  surrendering  to  an  enemy,  or. 
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at  any  rate,  not  having  made  that  enemy  pay 
dearly  for  their  temerity.'  I  say  it  is  folly  to 
blink  these  facts.  This  story  of  the  *  surrender  * 
was  copied  with  avidity  into  every  newspaper  on 
the  face  of  the  earth  ;  and  not  that  surrender 
alone,  but  numerous  others,  with  piteous  tales  of 
bungling  and  ineptitude,  which  all  the  cheering 
and  waving  of  flags  by  shopboys  can  never  wipe 
out  of  the  memory  of  our  so-called  allies  in 
China.  To  follow  this  military  and  friendly 
critic  through  all  the  untold  instances  of  want  of 
scouting,  to  read  his  description  of  the  ignorance 
we  displayed  of  the  elementary  rules  of  war — our 

*  small  detachments  of  cavalry  scattered  all  over 
the  country  where  they  ought  to  be  in  force,'  the 

*  endless  requirements  of  men  and  officers  in  our 
infantry  battalions  '  and,  *  worst  of  all,  the  slow 
marching,  for  the  English  soldier  carries  very 
little  and  grumbles  at  having  to  carry  so  much  ' 
(God  knows  how  true  this  is!)." 

NO     ENTRENCHMENTS. 

Count  dal  Yerme  declared  that  the  soldiers 
would  not  entrench,  and  as  a  consequence  hun- 
dreds of  lives  were  lost.  The  more  reinforce- 
ments were  sent  the  worse  things  became  : 

<*As  fast  as  men  and  guns  were  sent  out, 
numbers  of  horses,  mules,  and  drivers  were 
dispatched  .  .  .  but  all  this  was  of  no  avail 
without  previous  organization.  When  all  these 
supplies  arrived  at  Cape  Town  and  Durban, 
weeks  were  required  to  put  them  in  order,  and 
months  passed  before  the  transport  began  to 
work  properly  at  the  arduous  task  of  supplying 
an  army  in  the  field.  .  .  .  The  English  were  in 
a  country  traversed  in  every  direction  by  roads, 
and  even  by  railways." 

Captain  Gambier  sums  up  these  judgments  as 
follows  : 

**  Nations,  even  less  than  individuals,  are 
capable  of  a  just  appreciation  in  such  matters. 
Every  reverse  we  had  was  hailed  as  a  crushing 
defeat  ;  every  prisoner  was  a  coward  ;  every 
mistake  or  *  unfortunate  incident '  was  the  work 
of  an  incompetent  general.  And,  honestly  speak- 
ing, it  is  diflicult  to  see  how  foreigners  could 
think  anything  else — especially  when  the  literal 
facts  remain  that  the  small  Boer  army  of  peas- 
ants had  led  away  captive  nearly  5,000  of  our  best 
regulars,  had  captured  guns  and  convoys  ;  that 
our  generals  were  being  bundled  home,  the  situ- 
ation only  saved  by  a  supreme  effort,  and  by 
denuding  the  islands  of  Great  Britain  of  almost 
every  soldier  of  the  regular  army  ;  when  the 
official  numbers,  as  given  by  our  minister  of  war, 
showed  that  we  had  over  200,000  men  and  close 
on  500  guns  in  the  field,  while  the  Boers  at  no 
one  moment  ever  had  over  40,000  men  ;  that  by 


March  3  we  had  lost  182  officers  killed,  565 
wounded;  1,593  men  killed,  7,108  wounded  ; 
officers  prisoners,  138;  men,  3,191 — a  total  of 
close  on  13,000  men  disposed  of  in  actual  battle 
by  this  handful  of  farmers  and  shopboys.  I 
say  it  is  no  wonder  that  there  has  been  no  pas- 
sionate desire  by  foreign  armies  to  intrust  the 
conduct  of  an  extremely  complicated  and  ardu- 
ous campaign  to  our  guidance.  No  sane  man  could 
expect  they  would  carry  fatuity  to  such  a  point. " 


WAR  AGAINST  WOMEN  AND  CHILDREN. 

CLARENCE  WATERER,  in  the  Westminster 
Review,  surveys  afresh  the  dreary  course 
of  South  African  affairs,  and  finds  in  the  raid 
and  its  condonation  by  the  * '  Committee  of  No 
Inquiry  "  the  forts  et  origo  mali.  He  concludes 
his  survey  by  showing  the  kind  of  war  England's 
troops  are  now  waging.  First  he  cites  this  proc- 
lamation : 

V.R.— Public  Notice. 

It  is  hereby  notified  for  information  that  unless  the 
Men  at  present  on  Commando,  belonging  to  families  in 
the  Town  and  District  of  Krugersdorp,  surrender  them- 
selves and  hand  in  their  arms  to  the  Imperial  Authori- 
ties by  the  20th  July,  the  whole  of  their  property  will 
be  confiscated  and  their  families  turned  out  destitute 
and  homeless.  By  order. 

G.  H.  M.  Ritchie, 
Capt.  K.  Horsey  Dist.  Supt.  of  Police. 

Krugersdorp,  July  9th,  1900. 

*  *  This  proclamation  was  canceled  a  week  later, 
and  high  prices  are  offered  for  copies  of  it  by  the 
imperial  authorities.  We  can  well  understand 
their  anxiety.  Such  a  proclamation  under  the 
initials  of  the  first  lady  of  our  realm  might  prove 
an  inconvenient  handbill  even  in  a  khaki  elec- 
tion.'* 

Next  he  quotes  a  letter  of  a  Trooper  Morris, 
published  September  6,  1900  : 

Since  we  are  with  Clements  we  have  had  plenty  of 
work,  burning  farms,  destroying  crops,  and  comman- 
deering cattle.  It  is  very  hard  sometimes,  but  it  must 
be  done.  Last  Sunday  six  of  us,  including  myself,  went 
out  with  an  imperial  officer  to  a  fine  farm-house,  giving 
the  occupants  five  minutes  to  clear  out  all  their  goods 
as  well  as  themselves.  There  were  an  old  grandmother, 
three  married  daughters,  and  several  children,  crying 
and  asking  for  mercy;  but  no !  And  when  the  time  was 
up  we  burnt  it  to  the  ground. 

*  *  What  an  exhibition  for  a  nation  that  has  had 
the  right  to  be  proud  of  its  record  1  Because 
with  our  200,000  men  we  are  unable  to  guard 
our  communications,  the  raiding  of  which,  it 
must  not  be  forgotten,  is  a  perfectly  legitimate 
act  of  war — because  of  our  failure  to  keep  up  our 
line  of  supplies,  we  devastate  miles  of  country 
and  turn  defenseless  women  and  children  out 
destitute  and  homeless.'' 
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DR.  CONAH  DOYLE'S  LESSONS  FROM  THE 
BOEB  WAR. 

THE  first,  place  in  Conilnl/  for  October  is 
fjiveii  to  a  paper  by  Dr.  A.  l,'onan  Doyle, 
entitled  "Some  Military  Lessons  of  the  War." 
The  writer  begius  with  the  comprehensive  dec- 
laration "that  the  defense  of  the  empire  ia  not 
tlie  business  of  a  single  warrior- caate,  but  of  every 
able-bodied  citizen." 

INVASION    OF    ENGLAND lUPOSSlBLE. 

This  apparently  alarming  demand  is  promptly 
followed  by  a  piece  of  most  cheering  optimism. 
Dr.  Doyle  says  : 

"One  of  the  most  certain  lessons  of  the  war, 
as  regards  onrselves,  is  once  for  all  to  reduce  the 
bugbear  of  an  invasion  of  Great  Britain  to  an 


absurdity.  With  a  moderate  efficiency  with  the 
rifle  the  able-bodied  population  of  this  country 
could,  without  its  fleet  and  without  its  profes- 
sional soldiei'S,  defy  the  nnited  forces  of  Europe. 
A  country  of  hedgerows  would  with  modern 
weapons  be  the  most  terrible  entanglement  into 
which  an  army  could  wander.  The  advantage  of 
the  defense  over  the  attack,  and  of  the  stationary 
force  against  the  one  which  lias  to  move,  is  so 
enormous  and  has  l)een  so  frequently  proved  by 
the  Boers  against  ourselves,  aa  w<'ll  as  by  our- 
selves atrainst  the  Boers,  that  tli((  inv.ision  of 
Kent  or  .Sussex,  always  a  desperate  oiiuratiou. 


lias  now  become  an  impossible  one.  So  much 
national  consolation  can  we  draw  from  the  ordeal 
through  which  we  have  passed.  While  we  can 
tiepend  for  the  defense  of  our  own  shores  upon 
some  developed  system  of  niiiitia  and  volunteers, 
we  can  release  for  the  service  of  the  empire  al- 
most all  the  professional  soldiers," 

"ONLY    ONE    WEAPON    IN   THE    WORLD." 

The  writer  urges  the  need  in  the  infantry  of 
more  liberal  musketry  practice,  of  greater  facility 
in  entrenching,  and  of  bettor  knowledge  of  cover. 
He  would  require  the  otHcer  to  carry  a  rifle,  like 
his  men,  and  to  "  take  his  profession  more  seri- 
ously." He  says  :  "  During  five  months'  inter- 
course with  officers,  1  have  only  once  seen  one  of 
them  reading  a  professional  hook."  He  would 
transform  the  cavalry  wholly  into  mounted  in- 
fantry. Dr.  Doyle  is  very  emphatic  on  one 
point : 

"One  absolutely  certain  lesson  of  tliiswaria 
that  there  is — outside  the  artillery — only  one 
weapon  in  the  world,  and  that  weapon  js  the 
magazine  rifle.  Lances,  swords,  and  revolvers 
have  only  one  place — the  museum." 

FIELD   OUNS    AND    FIELD    EXPLOSIVES. 

Turning  to  the  artillery,  the  writer  does  not 
think  very  highly  of  lyddite  as  employed  against 
troops  ill  open  formation.  The  Boers  he  spoke 
to  had  no  high  opinion  of  it.  Ho  knows  "  of  at 
least  one  case  where  a  shell  burst  within  seven 
yarils  of  a  man  with  no  worse  effect  than  to  give 
him  a  bad  headache."  He  anticipates  the  use 
of  much  heavier  guns  in  the  battlefield.  "  Tbe 
greatest  cannon  of  unr  battleships  and  fortreBsea 
may  bo  converted  into  field  pieces." 

THE    HOSPITAL   SCANDALS. 

Of  the  Bloemfontein  epidemic,  he  says  ; 

"  The  true  statistics  of  the  outbreak  will  prob- 
ably never  como  out,  as  the  army  returns  permit 
the  use  of  such  terms  as  ■  simple  continued  fever' 
— a  diagnosis  frequently  made,  but  vaguo  and 
slovenly  in  its  nature.  If  these  cases  were  added 
to  those  which  were  returned  as  enteric  (and  they 
were  uuiloubtedly  all  of  the  same  nature),  it 
would  probably  double  the  numbers,  and  give  a 
true  idea  of  the  terrible  nature  of  the  epidemic. 
S[)eaking  roughly,  there  could  not  have  been 
fewer  than  from  li.tlOO  to  7,000  in  Bloemfontein 
alone,  of  which  1,300  died." 

The  lack  of  hospital  accommodation  be  attrib- 
utes to  a  very  laudable  motive  : 

"It  spmng  largely  from  an  exaggerated  da- 
sire,  on  the  part  of  the  authorities,  to  conciliate 
the  Fn-f,  Slaters,  and  reconcile  them  to  our  rutoi 
It  was  thought  too  high-handed  to  occupy  emp^ 
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houses  without  permission,  or  to  tear  down  cor- 
rugated iron  fencing  in  order  to  make  huts  to 
keep  the  rain  from  the  sick  soldiers.  This  policy, 
which  sacrificed  the  British  soldier  to  an  excessive 
respect  for  the  feelings  of  his  enemies,  became 
modified  after  a  time  ;  but  it  appeared  to  me  to 
increase  the  difficulties  of  the  doctors. " 

Dr.  Doyle  does  blame  the  department  for  not 
having  more  medical  men  on  the  spot  at  a  time 
when  *  *  Cape  Town  was  swarming  with  civil 
surgeons." 

A    SCHEME    OF    ARMY    REFORM. 

On  the  general  subject  of  army  reform,  Dr. 
Doyle  does  not  agree  with  a  common  opinion 
that  the  army  should  be  increased.  Rather,  he 
argues,  * '  We  should  decrease  the  army  in  num- 
bers, and  so  save  the  money  which  will  enable  us 
to  increase  its  efficiency  and  mobility.  When  I 
say  decrease  the  army,  I  mean  decrease  the  num- 
ber of  professional  soldiers ;  but  I  should  in- 
crease the  total  number  of  armed  men  upon 
whom  we  can  call  by  a  liberal  encouragement  of 
volunteering,  and  sucli  an  extension  of  the  mili- 
tia act  as  would  give  us  at  least  a  million  men 
for  home  tlefense,  setting  free  the  whole  of  the 
highly  trained  soldiers  for  the  work  of  the  em- 
pire." 

To  the  regulars  he  would  give  pay  at  the  rate 
of  half  a  crown  a  day. 

ONLY    100,000    PICKED    MEN. 

He  thus  goes  on  to  outline  his  scheme  : 
<' Having  secured  the  best  material,  the  sol- 
dier should  then  be  most  carefully  trained,  so 
that  the  empire  may  never  have  the  expense  of 
sending  out  a  useless  unit.  Granting  that  the 
professional  army  should  consist  of  100,000 
men,  which  is  ample  for  every  requirement,  I 
should  divide  them  roughly  into  30,000  mounted 
infantry,  who  should  be  the  elite ^  trained  to  the 
last  point,  with  every  man  a  picked  shot  and 
rider.  These  might  be  styled  the  Imperial 
Guard,  and*  would  be  strong  enough  in  them- 
selves to  carry  through  any  ordinary  war  in 
which  we  are  likely  to  engage.  Thirty  thousand 
I  should  devote  to  forming  a  powerful  corps  of 
artillerv,  who  should  be  armed-  with  the  best 
weapons  which  money  could  buy.  Ten  thousand 
would  furnish  the  engineers,  the  army  service 
corps,  and  the  medical  orderlies.  There  is  no 
use  in  feeding  and  paying  men  in  time  of  peace 
when  we  know  that  we  can  get  them  easily  in 
time  of  war,  and  rapidly  make  them  efficient. 
In  all  these  three  departments  it  would  be  prac- 
ticable to  fill  up  the  gaps  by  trained  volunteers 
when  they  are  needed.  For  example,  the  St. 
John's  Ambulance  men  showed  themselves  per- 


fectly capable  of  doing  the  hospital  duties  in 
South  Africa.  From  the  various  engineer  bat- 
talions of  volunteers  the  sappers  could  extend  to 
any  dimensions.  There  remain  30,000  men 
out  of  the  original  number,  which  should  form 
the  infantry  of  the  line.  These  should  preserve 
the  old  regimental  names  and  traditions,  but 
should  consist  of  mere  *  cadres  * — skeleton  regi- 
ments to  be  filled  up  in  time  of  war.  There 
might,  for  example,  be  100  regiments,  each  con- 
taining 300  men.  But  these  men,  paid  on  the 
higher  scale,  would  all  be  picked  men  and  good 
rifle-shots,  trained  to  the  highest  point  in  real 
warlike  exercises." 


MILNERISM  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

MR.  J.  A.  HOBSON  contributes  to  the  Con- 
temporary Review  for  October  a  very  vig- 
orous article  entitled  <  <  The  Proconsulate  of 
Milner.  "  Mr.  Hobson  deals  closely  with  certain 
features  of  the  negotiations  which  led  to  the  war, 
but  the  most  interesting  part  of  his  article  is  that 
in  which  he  compares  Sir  Alfed  Milner  with  Sir 
Bartle  Frere  and  with  Froude,  and  characterizes 
his  policy  and  temperament. 

PARTIALITY    AND    ACADEMICISM. 

The  academic  temper  combined  with  dogma- 
tism and  partiality  have  been  Sir  Alfred  Milner's 
ruin: 

' '  For  that  academic  temper  and  attitude  of 
mind  which  made  Mr.  Froude  such  a  lamentable 
failure  in  the  task  he  set  himself,  are  plainly 
discernible  in  Sir  A.  Milner,  though  in  him 
they  are  combined  with  and  in  part  concealed  by 
other  attributes.  Both  men  are  temperamental 
imperialists  of  the  sentimental  academic  school, 
thoroughly  convinced  that  British  rule  is  *  the 
greatest  secular  agency  for  good  known  to  the 
world,*  and  not  disposed  to  entertain  nice  scruples 
as  to  the  methods  of  extending  so  beneficent  an 
agency.  Sir  A.  Milner  was  commended  by  a 
dignitary  of  the  Church,  when  he  set  forth  on  his 
South  African  mission,  as  *  the  finest  flower  of 
human  culture  that  the  University  of  Oxford 
has  produced  in  our  time.*  But  there  is  reason 
to  suspect  that  the  intellectual  atmosphere  in 
which  these  *  flowers  of  human  culture '  are  pro- 
duced exercises  some  hardening  influence  on  their 
humanity  and  morals  ;  substituting  for  those 
warm,  wholesome  sympathies  which  are  the  safest 
guides  in  understanding  our  fellows  and  in  regu- 
lating our  conduct  towards  them  a  cold,  critical 
demeanor  of  superiority  which  lays  down  care- 
fully calculated  ends,  applies  casuistic  subtlety  in 
adopting  means,  and  is  capable  of  fierce  resent- 
ment and  even  persecuting  zeal,  if  any  attempt 
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bo  made  to  question  their  authority  or  thwart 
their  will.  This  inhumanity  is,  of  course,  quite 
consistent  with  a  certain  superficial  courtesy  and 
even  affability  of  manner,  which,  though  not  ex- 
pressly so  designed,  serves  as  a  glove  upon  the 
iron  fist." 

Sir  Alfred  Milner's  political  experience,  says 
Mr.  Hobson,  was  no  better  adapted  to  fit  him 
for  his  work  than  was  Sir  Bartle  Frere's  : 

''Sir  Alfred  Milner's  experience  fitted  him  in 
no  degree  for  such  a  task  ;  it  made  him  what  he 
is — a  strong-headed  bureaucrat,  extremely  capa- 
ble in  the  autocratic  conduct  of  affairs  ;  able  to 
impose  his  will  upon  inferiors,  and  to  drive  re- 
luctant and  evasive  Easterns  along  paths  of  Brit- 
ish '  good  government, '  but  incapable  of  that  genu- 
ine and  full-hearted  sympathy  with  the  free  and 
sturdy  humanity  of  colonists  who  would  not  be 
driven,  and  unable  to  throw  off  the  habits  of  his 
past  official  career." 

A    TEMPERAMENTAL    JINGO. 

The  Blue  Books  alone  are  enough  to  show 
that  Sir  Alfred  Milner,  ''partly  from  tempera- 
mental jingoism,  partly  from  deficient  power  in 
judging  character,"  allowed  himself  to  become 
the  instrument  of  the  wreckers  : 

"  As  matters  were  nearing  the  catastrophe,  he 
lost  his  head,  and  even  permitted  passion  so  to 
overrule  his  sense  of  common  honesty  as  to 
mutilate  that  portion  of  Mr.  Steyn's  dispatch 
which  he  professed  to  transmit  intact.  Those 
who  follow  most  closely  his  conduct  since  the 
outbreak  of  hostilities  will  best  appreciate  the 
chorus  of  applause  with  which  he  is  greeted  by 
the  league  and  their  financial  backers.  This 
'  strong  man '  destroys  the  constitutional  self- 
government  of  the  colony,  openly  espouses  the 
league  policy,  and  vehemently  denounces  those 
who  seek  '  conciliation ' ;  utters  historical  speeches^ 
in  which  he  propounds  the  false  finality  of  a 
never-again  policy  ;  and  trusts  in  militarism  and 
disfranchisement  as  means  of  securing  peace  in 
South  Africa.  But  it  is  the  sheer  collapse  of 
intellect  which  stands  out  most  clearly  in  the 
documents,  the  weird  jumble  of  sharp  reasoning 
and  claptrap,  the  pitiful  inability  to  distinguish 
good  evidence  from  bad,  which  mark  his  dis- 
patches." 

Mr.  Hobson  concludes  his  article  as  follows  : 

"To  claim  actual  success  for  Sir  Alfred  Mil- 
ner's policy  requires  considerable  effrontery. 
One  may  assume  that  Sir  A.  Milner  did  not 
want  war  ;  yet  he  had  three  distinct  opportuni- 
ties of  settlement  upon  terms  and  by  methods 
honorable  and  profitable  to  Great  Britain,  and 
he  evaded  all  of  them  ;  he  deceived  the  govern- 
ment into  thinking  Mr.  Kriiger  would  not  fight, 


being  so  deceived  himself,  and  into  believing 
that  Free-State  opinion  was  such  as  to  preclude 
active,  armed  cooperation,  believing  this  himself. 
This  same  man,  governed  by  the  same  temper 
and  receiving  his  information  from  the  same 
sources,  now  asserts  that  an  era  of  annexation 
for  the  republics  and  of  martial  law,  followed  by 
wholesale  disfranchisement  in  the  colonies,  will 
form  the  basis  of  a  lasting  peaceful  settlement  in 
South  Africa.  It  is  reasonable  to  believe  him, 
or  to  obey  the  demands  of  that  British  South 
Africa  which  has  so  often  and  so  terribly  de- 
ceived us  with  regard  to  the  likelihood  of  war, 
and  its  measure  and  duration,  when  it  seeks  to 
place  in  Sir  Alfred  Milner's  hands  the  full  ad- 
ministration of  the  new  order  in  South  Africa." 


THE  SETTLEMENT  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA, 

THE  Contem2)orary  Revieio  for  October  opens 
with  an  article  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Robinson  on 
the  subject  of  the  "  South  African  Settlement." 

JUSTICE    TO    THE    BOERS. 

Justice  to  the  Boers  is  Mr.  Robinson's  motto. 
This  is  not,  of  course,  justice  as  understood  by 
the  "pro-Boers,"  but  justice  as  understood  by  a 
man  who  is  firm  for  complete  annexation.  We 
quote  Mr.  Robinson's  most  definite  suggestions  : 

"  Tliero  will  have  to  be  in  the  Transvaal,  as 
also  in  the  Orange  River  Colony,  a  lieutenant- 
governor  (acting  under  the  high  commissioner) 
and  an  executive  council,  and  both  states  will 
have  to  remain  crown  colonies  for  a  certain 
period  ;  unless,  indeed,  the  two  be  administered 
as  a  single  crown  colony,  which  would  be  better. 
The  executive  council  should  consist  of  about 
twelve  members,  and  it  would  be  wisdom  to  offer 
four  or  five  out  of  the  twelve  seats  to  the  Boers. 
They  might  elect  their  own  representatives,  and 
the  remaining  seven  Would  be  nominees  of  the 
imperial  government  (advised,  no  doubt,  in  their 
selection  by  the  loyalists  in  South  Africa),  who 
might  be  relied  on  to  insist  upon  «,n  enlight- 
ened system  of  administration.  As  to  the  four 
or  five  seats  to  be  offered  to  the  Dutch,  I  should 
not  hesitate  to  offer  them  to  Botha,  De  Wet,  and 
other  prominent  men.  Indeed,  one  of  our  great- 
est dangers  for  the  future  is  lest  the  government 
of  these  new  colonies  should  fail,  as  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Transvaal  failed  in  1880,  for  want 
of  knowledge  of  the  people  of  South  Africa.  It 
is  common  enough  for  Englishmen,  and  Colonists, 
to  suppose  that  they  understand  the  Dutch  popu- 
lation. After  a  war  of  conquest,  it  is  frequently 
imagined  that  it  matters  but  little  whether  the 
people  are  understood  or  not.  Military  govern- 
ment may  be  necessary  for  a  brief  period.     It 
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should,  however,  be  very  brief  ;  for  in  military 
government  it  is  not  necessary  to  understand  the 
governed.  It  is  a  system  of  order,  not  of  jus- 
tice— a  state  of  siege.  But  when  tliis  transitory 
regime  is  over,  it  will  be  of  the  first  importance 
not  only  to  understand  what  the  Dutch  want,  but 
so  to  act  that  when  they  realize  tliat  they  are  not 
set  aside,  but  that  tliey  form  a  part  of  the  sub- 
jects of  a  country  ruled  and  governed  on  equita- 
ble lines,  they  will  appreciate  the  position  and 
fall  into  line  with  the  general  population." 

FIRST    END    THE    WAR. 

If  this  is  done,  Mr.  Robinson  prophesies  that 
there  '  *  will  be  no  easier  race  in  the  world  to 
govern  than  the  Dutch."  But  first  the  policy  of 
continuing  the  war  of  extermination  must  be 
abandoned,  and  overtures  made  to  the  Boer 
leaders. 

'  <  It  may  perhaps  be  said  :  *  The  Boer  diplo- 
macy is  very  clever  :  is  there  not  danger  in  open- 
ing any  discussion  ? '  Perhaps  so — any  discussion 
of  a  general  kind  ;  but  that  is  no  reason  against 
the  plain  offer  of  a  safe  return  home  to  the  farms 
without  transportation  or  confiscation,  on  condi- 
tion of  surrender  of  arms.  I  have -said  nothing 
of  any  armistice  ;  the  offer  would  be  one  to  be 
accepted  or  rejected  at  once.  No  doubt  arms 
might  be  burietl  or  concealed.  But  the  amount 
of  the  armament  is  fairly  well  known,  and  it 
would  be  well  to  give  notice  that  any  conceal- 
ment of  arms  would  be  punished  by  confiscation 
of  property.  Further,  it  is  not  so  simple  a  mat- 
ter to  conceal  arms  ;  the  country  swarms  with  na- 
tives ;  and  it  is  not  easy  to  find  the  native  from 
whom  the  sight  of  a  few  half-crowns  would  not 
draw  any  secret  he  had  at  command." 

SOUTH  Africa's  future. 

As  to  the  future  development  of  South  Africa, 
Mr.  Robinson  is,  as  ever,  optimistic.  It  may 
become  the  greatest  of  British  colonies  : 

*'The  resources  of  the  Transvaal  are  endless. 
It  is  seamed  with  rich  minerals  of  every  kind. 
Its  population,  under  a  modern  administration, 
will  go  up  by  leaps  and  bounds.  It  may  well 
be,  in  population,  wealth,  and  commerce  olir 
premier  colony.  Certainly  the  Vaal  Colony  will 
lead  South  A  frica.  Johannesburg  is  now  the  capi- 
tal of  South  Africa,  and  such  it  will  remain, 
while  its  trade  with  England  will  shortly  become 
a  mainstay  of  our  home  prosperity.  What  we 
are  doing  we  must  do  well,  and  so  build  as  to 
endure.  Let  us  throw  away  all  paltry,  personal, 
and  even  racial  considerations,  and  appoint  to 
initiate  its  government  men  who  will  know  how 
to  construct,  on  the  basis  of  two  able  races,  a 
great  and  pennanent  commercial  state." 


JOHANNESBURG   THE   CAPITAL. 

Johannesburg,  he  says,  must  be  made  the 
capital  ;  and  he  gives  the  plausible  reason  that 
the  Boer  farmers  as  well  as  the  industrials  would 
find  this  the  more  convenient,  as  it  would  make 
the  market  for  stock  and  the  headquarters  for 
business  transactions  the  same  place.  Under  the 
late  government,  Mr.  Robinson  says,  the  Boers 
were  forced  to  come  to  Johannesburg  to  sell  their 
stock,  and  then  to  make  a  second  journey  to 
Pretoria  to  carry  out  any  business  transactions. 
As  to  the  expenses  of  the  war,  Mr.  Robinson 
says  : 

*  *  I  have  been  asked  how  the  expenses  of  the 
war  are  to  be  met.  In  my  opinion  there  is  no 
difficulty  whatever  in  the  question.  The  opening 
up  of  the  Transvaal  by  an  honest  and  fair  admin- 
istration will  develop  a  trade  with  Great  Britain 
which  will  tell  heayily  even  on  the  magnificent 
figures  of  her  exports  and  imports,  and  she  ought 
to  be  prepared  to  pay  a  heavy  share  herself. 
Then  the  revenue  from  imports,  licenses,  etc., 
will  rise  enormously.  Besides,  the  new  Trans- 
vaal Government  will  inherit  from  the  old  very 
large  estates  in  land — much  of  it  gold-bearing — 
in  addition  to  the  state  share  in  the  railway — 
little  or  none  of  which,  I  have  reason  to  believe^ 
has  been  sold  ;  and  this  will  provide  also  a  large 
share  of  the  £60,000,000  or  £70,000,000  which 
the  war  seems  likely  to  cost." 


ON  THE  BEIRA  RAILWAY. 

IF  the  Siberian  Railway  beats  the  world  for 
length,  the  Beira  Railway  easily  holds  the 
record  for  nastiness.  A  very  interesting  ac- 
count of  the  Portuguese  line  is  contributed  to 
the  Contemporary  Review  for  October  by  Mr. 
L.  Orman  Cooper,  who,  if  his  account  is  not 
exaggerated,  certainly  must  have  had  a  tough 
constitution  to  survive  and  tell  his  experiences. 
The  portion  of  Portuguese  territory  through 
which  it  lies  is  the  plague  spot  of  the  earth, 
»*  inhabited  by  every  kind  of  beetle,  bug,  and 
insect  which  stings,  buzzes,  or  smells."  It  is  the 
region  of  the  tzetze  fly,  and  almost  uninhabit- 
able by  Europeans. 

AN   ENGINEERING   FEAT. 

The  Beira  Railway  is  unique  as  an  engineering 
feat : 

*  *  The  sleepers  are  laid  on  piles  to  start  with. 
The  line  slithers  through  miles  of  thick,  dank, 
unfathomable  mud.  Then  it  crawls  up  steep 
hills,  and  intersects  a  forest  in  which  lions, 
tigers,  harte-beestes,  etc.,  continually  do  cry. 
Its  engines  are  fed  with  green  wood.  Its  offi- 
cials are  mostly  educated  gentlemen  'down  on 
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their  luck. '     In  fact,  it  holds  a  unique  place  in 
the  annals  of  railway  work." 

FEVEKLAND. 

The  railway  runs  through  a  fever  district, 
and  accidents  are  so  common  that  the  company 
employs  a  physician  to  look  after  its  employees. 
His  life  is  not  a  pleasant  one  : 

**He  is  continually  on  the  move.  One  man 
is  only  able  to  look  after  about  200  miles  of  the 
railway.  Even  along  that  small  area  seldom  a 
day  passes  but  he  has  some  one  to  mend  up  or 
physic.  Sometimes  he  has  to  travel  over  100 
miles  on  a  nigger-propelled  trolley  in  order  to 
look  up  one  sick  case  ;  yet,  at  the  same  time, 
many  die  without  attention.  The  fever  on  the 
Beira  Railway  is  about  the  worst  kind  of  fever 
to  be  met  with  anywhere.  It  never  fails  to  at- 
tack the  white  man  sooner  or  later.  It  is  ex- 
tremely stealthy  in  its  onslaught,  and  nothing 
can  be  done  to  ward  it  off  entirely.  Windows 
shut  at  sunset,  so  as  to  prevent  the  dank,  deadly 
mist  which  nightly  arises  from  the  swamps,  can 
do  something.  Attention  to  hygiene,  and  avoid- 
ing the  long  grass  in  springtime  and  after  sun- 
set, can  do  more.  Abstention  from  alcoholic 
beverages  can  do  most  of  all  ;  at  least,  attention  to 
the  latter  detail  very  often  prevents  fatal  effects. " 

VENOMOUS    LIONS. 

The  country  through  which  the  railroad  runs 
is  infested  with  lions,  who,  in  addition  to  their 
other  virtues,  have  a  poisonous  bite  : 

*  *  The  lions  roaring  after  their  prey  do  seek 
their  meat  from  God — at  least  so  the  Psalm- 
ist says.  They  seek  it  also  vid  man — fortunately 
not  always  with  success.  On  one  of  these  sur- 
veying expeditions  a  man  fell  off  a  tree  close  to 
the  open  mouth  of  a  lion.  (It  was  to  escape  the 
said  lion  he  had  climbed  it.)  The  creature 
sucked  in  a  toe.  Then  he  let  go  in  order  to 
seize  an  ankle,  and  repeated  the  operation  until 
he  had  the  poor  fellow's  knee  in  his  mouth. 
While  the  beast  was  chewing  at  the  knee,  a 
comrade  was  fumbling  with  the  safety-cock  of  a 
magazine  Colt  rifle.  Only  for  a  moment.  In  an- 
other he  had  the  trigger  free,  let  fly,  and  killed 
the  lion.  The  mumbled  man  was  terribly  mauled, 
and  had  to  bo  carried  to  a  Dutch  farm  hard  by. 
The  haas  was  kind  enough  to  him,  but  it  was  a 
ghastly  sight  to  see  the  foul  matter  left  by  the 
lion's  molars  squeezed  from  the  wounded  leg 
daily.  The  man  recovered  after  a  long  time  ; 
but  many  a  one  has  succumbed  to  lion -poison, 
even  when  the  wounds  were  apparently  trifling. 
The  smallest  bite  sometimes  gangrenes  in  that 
terrible  climate  ;  so  the  onslaught  of  a  lion  has 
a  double  terror  about  it." 


THE    GROWTH    OP    THE    RAILWAY. 

The  Beira  Railway  was  opened  for  traflBc  as 
far  as  New  Umtali  in  April,  1898. 

*'01d  Umtali,  its  original  terminus,  was  done 
away  with  then,  because  it  was  cheaper  to  com- 
pensate folks  for  their  buildings,  and  give  them 
new  sites,  than  to  bring  the  railway  through  the 
rugged  country  to  the  old  town.  The  line  was 
moved  ten  miles  eastward  at  that  date, — from 
the  old  to  the  new  town, — and  £70,000  was 
paid  as  compensation  to  the  Umtalians  for  this 
change  of  route.  It  was  while  the  extension  of 
the  railway  from  Beira  to  Salisbury  was  being 
made  that  the  gauge  was  altered  from  two  feet  to 
that  of  the  other  Cape  lines.  At  first  it  was  only 
a  contractor's  line,  practically,  with  only  one 
train  a  week  each  way  for  passenger  traffic. 
Now  the  trains  are  fairly  numerous. 

'*  For  the  first  few  years,  too,  the  telegraph 
only  went  as  far  as  Umtali.  Now  it  is  extended 
to  Salisbury,  and  thus  is  in  communication  with 
Cape  Town.  In  those  days  the  postal  arrange- 
ments were  most  disgraceful,  as  is  every  job 
undertaken  by  the  Portuguese.  Pioneers  were 
quite  shut  off  from  civilization,  and  were  depend- 
ent on  the  ships  which  came  into  Beira  about 
five  times  a  month,  or  on  the  post-cart  from 
Salisbury." 

THE    LINE    OF    THE    FUTURE. 

In  spite  of  all  its  drawbacks,  IVlr.  Cooper 
thinks  that  the  Beira  route  is  the  route  of  the 
future.  The  Cape  Town-Buluwayo  line  is  of  so 
tremendous  a  length  and  so  artificially  created 
that  its  charges  for  freight  are  enormous.  It 
will  never,  however,  become  noted  for  its  attrac- 
tions. 


THE  AMIR  OF  AFGHANISTAN. 

"  pvETAILS  of  My  Daily  Life  "  is  the  sub- 
-L^     ject  of  a  paper  contributed  to  the  first 
number  of  the  Monthly  Review  by  Abdur  Rah- 
man, the  Amir  of  Afghanistan. 

**  From  my  childhood  up  to  the  present  day," 
says  the  Amir,  '*my  life  is  quite  a  contrast  to 
the  habits  of  living  indulged  in  by  nearly  all 
other  Asiatic  monarchs  and  chiefs.  They  live 
for  the  most  part  a  life  of  idleness  and  luxury  ; 
whereas  I,  Abdur  Rahman,  believe  that  there  is 
no  greater  sin  than  allowing  our  minds  and  bod- 
ies to  be  useless  and  unoccupied  in  a  useful  way. 
.  .  .  My  way  of  living  and  dressing  has  always 
been  plain  and  simple  and  soldierlike.  I  have 
always  liked  to  keep  myself  occupied  day  and 
night  in  working  hard  at  something  or  other, 
devoting  only  a  few  hours  to  sleep.  As  habit  is 
second  nature,   it  has  become  a  habit  of  mine, 
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that  even  when  I  sin  seriously  ill,  when  I  can- 
not move  from  my  bed,  1  still  keep  working  as 
usual  at  reading  and  writing  documents  and 
various  government  papers.  ...  If  my  hands 
and  feet  cannot  move  from  my  bed,  I  can  still 
go  on  moving  my  tongue  to  give  orders  to  those 
about  me,  and  tell  them  what  I  wish  to  be  done. 
...  1  never  feel  tired,  because  I  am  su  fond  of 
work  and  labor."  Tliis  love  for  work  he  owes 
to  God  Himself,  for  it  is  a  matter  of  Divine  in- 
spiration, "The  true  ideal  and  desire  of  my 
life  is  to  look  after  the  flock  of  human  beings 
whom  God  has  intrusted  to  me  as  humble  slave.'' 


Long  before  he  became  Amir,  Abdur  Rahman 
dreamed  a  drean),  which  he  published  and  dis- 


(Amir  of  Afghanistan.) 

tributed  about  tiie  country.  That  dream  was 
that  boforo  his  death  he  should  Unish  making  a 
strong  wall  all  around  Afghanistan,  for  its  safety 
and  protection. 

"  Tlie  more  I  see  of  the  people  of  other  nations 
and  religions  running  fast  in  the  pursuit  of 
progress,  the  less  I  can  rest  and  sleep ;  the 
whole  day  lonij  I  keep  on  thinking  how  I  shall 
lie  able  to  run  tlie  race  with  the  swiftest,  and  at 
night  my  dreams  are  just  tlie  same.  There  is  a 
saying  that  the  cat  does  not  dream  about  any- 
thing but  mice.      I   di'eam    of  nothing  but   the 


backward  condition  of  my  country,  and  liow  to 
defend  it ;  seeing  tliat  this  poor  goat,  Afghanis- 
tan, is  a  victim  at  which  a  lion  from  one  side  and 
a  terrible  bear  from  the  other  side  are  staring, 
and  ready  to  swallow  at  the  first  opportunity 
afforded  them." 

The  Amir  is  a  great  dreamer,  and  many  other 
dreams  of  his,  all  of  which  he  tells  to  bis  cour- 
tiers, have  come  true.  And  so,  having  his  life- 
work  marked  out  before  him  in  dreamland,  he  is 
able  to  go  ahead  and  work  with  untiring  energy 
to  complete  his  task.  It  is  curious,  he  says,  that 
the  harder  he  works,  the  more  anxious  be  is  to 
continue  working. 

"UNEASV    LIES   THE   BEAD." 

He  usually  goes  to  sleep  about  five  or  six  in 
the  morning,  and  gets  up  at  two  in  the  afternoon. 
Daring  the  whole  of  that  time  when  he  is  in  bed, 
his  sleep  is  so  disturbed  that  nearly  every  hour 
he  wakes,  and  keeps  on  thinking  about  improve- 
ments. Then  he  goes  to  sleep  again.  As  soon 
as  he  wakes,  he  sends  for  his  doctor,  who  pre- 
scribes the  medicine  which  he  has  to  take  that 
day.  Then  comes  the  tailor,  bringing  with  him 
several  plain  suits  in  European  style.  After  he 
has  selected  the  one  he  will  wear,  he  washes 
and  dresses  and  has  tea;  but  during  the  whole 
of  that  time  his  officials  stand  looking  at  him, 
saying  in  their  minds,  "Oh,  be  quick  I  Let  us 
each  put  our  work  before  you."  As  soon  as 
breakfast  is  over,  he  is  worried  to  death  ;  for  no 
sooner  does  he  appear  at  work  than  officials, 
sons,  household  servants,  come  in  for  instruc- 
tions. Every  page-boy,  of  whom  there  are 
hundreds,  and  men  of  the  detective  depart- 
ment, walk  in  upon  him,  with  letters  in  their 
hands  whenever  any  sufiering  person  requires 
help  or  assistance.  In  this  way  he  is  pretty 
crowded.  None  of  his  subjects  have  one-tenth 
part  of  his  work  to  do.  He  only  gels  a  few 
minutes  for  his  meals,  and  none  at  all  for  his 
family  ;  and  even  at  meal-times  his  courtiers  and 
ofQcials  keep  on  asking  him  questions  I 


In  addition  to  all  these  officials,  who  are  always 
in  attendance  upon  him  from  the  time  he  wakes 
until  he  goes  to  sleep,  and  in  addition  to  the 
half  a  hundred  persons  who  are  thus  surrounding 
him,  he  has  always  near  the  durbar-room,  to  be 
ready  when  required,  a  company  of  professional 
chess  ■  players  and  backgammon  -  players,  a  few 
personal  companions,  a  reader  of  books,  and  & 
story-teller.  Musicians  of  several  nationalities 
attend  at  night ;  "  and  although  I  am  never  en- 
tirely free,  yet  the  courtiers  enjoy  the  music,  and 
I  listen  in  the  intervale."     When  he  rides  out, 
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every  one  of  his  personal  attendants  and  servants 
starts  with  him.  Altogether,  with  the  cavalry, 
infantry,  and  artillery  of  the  body-guard,  he  is 
always  ready  as  a  soldier  on  the  inarch  to  a  bat- 
tle, and  can  start  witliout  delay  at  a  moment's 
notice.  Tlie  pockets  of  his  coat  and  trousers  are 
always  filled  with  loaded  revolvers,  and  one  or 
two  loaves  of  bread,  for  one  day's  food.  A  con- 
siderable number  of  gold  coins  are  sewed  into 
the  saddles  of  his  horses,  and  on  both  sides  of 
the  saddles  are  two  revolvers.  Several  guns  and 
swords  are  always  lying  by  the  side  of  his  bed, 
or  the  chair  on  which  he  is  seated,  within  reach 
of  his  hand,  and  saddled  horses  are  always  stand- 
ing in  front  of  his  oflSce.  All  his  attendants  go 
to  sleep  when  he  does,  with  the  exception  of  the 
following,  who  keep  awake  in  turn  :  the  guards 
and  their  officers,  the  tea-bearer,  the  water-bearer, 
the  dispenser,  the  hubble-bubble  bearer,  the  valet, 
and  the  tailor,  who  has  always  to  be  at  hand  in 
order  to  do  any  repairs  or  to  have  instructions 
when  the  Amir  thinks  of  them. 

The  Amir  maintains  that  he  has  cleared  out 
and  abolished  the  cruel  system  of  slavery,  al- 
though he  keeps  the  word  slave  to  describe  per- 
sons who  are  more  honored  and  trusted  than  any 
other  officials  in  the  kingdom.  If  a  slave  is  badly 
treated  and  the  cruelty  is  proved,  the  slave  has 
his  liberty — *  *  by  my  orders,  because  God  has  cre- 
ated all  human  beings  children  of  One  Parent, 
and  entitled  to  equal  rights." 

HIS    HOME    LIFE. 

He  then  goes  on  to  describe  his  sitting-rooms 
and  his  bedrooms,  and  the  way  in  which  he  fur- 
nishes them  and  pays  allowances  to  his  wives. 
He  does  not  mention  the  exact  number  of  his 
wives,  although  there  seems  to  be  an  allusion  to 
seven.  **My  wives,"  he  says,  **come  and  pay 
regular  visits  to  me  ten  or  twelve  times  in  the  year 
for  a  few  hours  at  a  time."  If  there  are  seven 
of  them,  and  each  comes  ten  times,  the  husband 
and  wife  meet  about  three  times  a  fortnight. 
He  opens  all  the  letters  with  his  own  hand  if 
they  are  addressed  ''not  to  be  opened  by  any 
one  excepting  by  the  Amir,"  and  he  also  writes 
the  letter  with  his  own  hand.  He  tells  us  he 
has  always  loved  beautiful  scenery,  flowers, 
green  grass,  music,  pictures,  and  every  kind  of 
natural  beauty.  All  his  palaces  command  beau- 
tiful views.  He  is  also  very  religious  ;  for  he 
has  appointed  directors  throughout  the  whole 
country,  who  first  of  all  advise  people  to  attend 
the  mosque  five  times  a  day  for  their  prayers, 
and  to  fast  in  Ramadan  ;  and  then,  if  the  people 
will  not  listen  to  their  advice,  they  administer  a 
certain  number  of  lashes,  ''because  a  nation 
which  is  not  religious  becomes  demoralized,  and 


falls  into  ruin  and  decay,  and  misbehavior  makes 
people  unhappy  in  this  world  and  the  next." 

The  Amir  tells  us  that  he  writes  books  himself, 
but  that  he  likes  better  to  have  them  read  to  him, 
and  that  he  likes  bis  information  in  the  form  of 
fiction — from  whicli  it  mav  be  seen  that  tlie  Amir 
is  an  intensely  modern  man.  At  the  same  time, 
his  reasons  for  preferring  to  be  read  to  are  not 
very  complimentary  to  the  authors.     He  says  : 

"  I  do  not  go  to  sleep  directly  I  lie  down  in 
bed,  but  the  person  who  is  specially  appointed  as 
my  reader  sits  down  beside  my  bed  and  reads  to 
me  from  some  books — as,  for  instance,  histories 
of  different  countries  and  peoples  ;  books  on 
geography,  biographies  of  great  kings  and  re- 
formers, and  political  works.  I  listen  to  this 
reading  until  1  go  to  sleep,  when  a  story-teller 
takes  his  place,  repeating  his  narratives  until  I 
awake  in  the  morning.  This  is  very  soothing, 
as  the  constant  murmur  of  the  story-teller's  voice 
lulls  my  tired  nerves  and  brain." 


FIELD-MARSHAL  COUNT  WALDERSEE. 

THE  Deutsche  Revue  for  October  brings  a  short 
sketch  by  a  German  officer  of  the  career 
and  antecedents  of  Field -Marshal  Count  Walder- 
see,  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  allied  forces 
in  China.  The  scion  of  an  old,  aristocratic 
family,  which  since  the  eighteenth  century  has 
given  many  eminent  officers  to  the  Prussian 
army,  the  count  began  his  military  career  as 
artillery  officer,  celebrating  last  spring  the  golden 
jubilee  of  his  service.  As  aid-de-camp  of  Em- 
peror William  I.  he  took  a  very  prominent  part  in 
the  Franco- Prussian  War.  ' '  With  the  exception 
of  Prince  George  and  the  King  of  Saxony,  he  is 
the  only  living  German  general  in  active  service 
who  has  taken  part  in  that  war  in  a  high  respon- 
sible position,  and  who  possesses  the  military 
experience  that  can  only  be  gained  in  such  a 
position  to  such  an  extent.  .  .  .  The  count  is 
in  his  sixty- ninth  year — one  year  younger  than 
Bliicher  was  in  the  campaign  against  Napoleon, 
in  1813,  or  General  von  Moltke  in  the  Franco- 
Prussian  War.  He  shows  traits  of  both.  With 
Bliicher  he  has  in  common  the  fearless  rider's 
spirit  that  hesitates  at  no  obstacle  ;  from  Moltke 
he  has  learned  the  calm  '  weighing '  of  both 
sides  of  a  question.  •  Although  an  enthusiastic 
advocate  of  offensive  action  on  a  large  scale, 
which  alone  is  really  decisive,  and  which  aims  to 
make  the  victory  complete  by  energetic  pursuit 
of  the  enemy.  Count  Waldersee  knows  that 
defensive  action  also  has  its  place  ;  and  that  he 
is  never  guided  by  preconceived  opinions,  he 
abundantly  proved  thirty  years  ago.  Adding 
the  diplomatic  tact  of  which  he  has  given  abun- 
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dant  proof,  one  must  admit  that  among  all  the 
allied  armies  there  is  no  other  leader  who  brings 
to  the  solution  of  the  present  diflBcult  and  mani- 
fold tasks  the  same  qualifications  and  the  same 
experience  as  Count  Waldersee." 


HOW  SHALL  CHINA  BE  PUNISHED? 

"  'T^HE  Taming  of  the  Dragon"  is  the  sug- 
A  gestive  title  of  an  article  in  the  No- 
vember Forum  by  the  Rev.  L.  J.  Davies,  whose 
residence  of  several  years  at  the  capital  of  Shan- 
tung Province  enables  him  to  speak  with  author- 
ity of  present  conditions  in  China. 

After  relating  a  number  of  historic  incidents 
of  China's  duplicity  and  perfidy  in  her  foreign 
relations,  Mr.  Davies  sums  up  the  whole  matter 
in  the  following  paragraphs  : 

"The  case  of  the  foreigner  in  China  is  not 
primarily  against  the  people,  but  against  the  gov- 
ernment. From  the  beginning  the  governing 
classes,  the  officials  and  literati,  have  fostered  the 
an ti- foreign  prejudices  of  the  people  ;  and  at 
frequently  recurring  periods  they  have  played 
upon  the  ignorance  and  superstition  of  the  masses, 
instigating  the  riots  in  which  so  many  foreigners 
have  lost  their  lives  and  so  much  property  has 
been  destroyed.  Dr.  Martin,  after  fifty  years' 
intercourse  with  tlie  Chinese,  asserts  that  if  the 
people  were  unwilling  to  have  missionaries  live 
among  them,  we  should  have  to  count  many 
more  than  twenty  riots  during  this  quarter  of  a 
century.  That  they  are  not  incensed  at  the  in- 
troduction of  foreign  goods  is  manifest  from  the 
vastly  increased  sale  of  foreign  merchandise. 
Tlie  Chinese  people  are  easily  controlled  by  their 
officials  when  the  latter  act  in  good  faith  and  in 
accordance  with  law  and  custom.  Had  the  Chi- 
nese Government  entered  freely  and  heartily 
upon  the  obligations  assumed  when  the  treaties 
were  signed,  an  ti- foreign  outrages  would  have 
been  so  few  as  to  form  a  very  unimportant  ele- 
ment in  diplomatic  affairs. 

''Primarily,  tlie  so-called  'missionary  ques- 
tion '  is  occasioned  neither  by  the  rashness  nor 
unreasonableness  of  the  missionaries,  nor  by  the 
unrestrained  anti})athy  of  the  people,  but  by  the 
insincerity  and  duplicity  of  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment. Sporadic  instances  of  rashness  on  the 
part  of  missionaries  may,  perhaps,  occur,  and 
some  of  the  Chinese  people  are  bitterly  anti- 
foreign  ;  hut  if  tlie  imperial  edicts  regarding 
Chiistianity  an<l  foreigners  had  been  <  the  spon- 
taneous expression  of  the  imperial  will,'  the  irre- 
concilables  of  both  classes  would  have  been  in  a 
hopeless  minority.  The  Chinese  Government 
has  fostered  and  developed  the  anti-foreign  feel- 
ing both  by  its  manner  of  punishing  offenses 


against  foreign  citizens  and  by  its  method  of  in- 
tercourse viiih  the  representatives  of  sovereign 
sister  states.  It  is  the  chief  criminal,  and  the 
one  upon  whom  punishment  can  and  should  be 
visited." 

THE    RATIONAL    METHOD    OF    PUNISHMENT. 

Admitting  that  the  purpose  of  punishment 
should  be  to  make  it  either  morally  or  physically 
impossible  for  the  criminal  to  continue  his  wrong 
course,  this  writer  holds  that  vengeance,  in  the 
sense  of  retaliation,  » '  is  equally  barbarous, 
whether  sought  by  a  Chinese  mob  or  by  the  Ger- 
man Emperor  " ;  that  the  Chinese  are  keenly  alive 
to  moral  distinctions,  and  that  any  attempt  to 
divide  the  country  into  small  sections  dominated 
by  forces  of  foreign  troops  would  in  the  end  prove 
of  advantage  to  neither  Chinese  nor  foreigners. 

*  *  To  punish  the  Chinese  Government,  to  make 
it  the  administrator  of  its  own  punishment,  and  to 
render  by  moral  means  the  repetition  of  outrages 
against  foreigners  increasingly  impossible — this 
should  be  the  policy  of  the  powers  in  the  settle- 
ment which  must  end  the  present  disturbance. 
The  mind  of  the  Chinese  nation  will  never  be 
changed  by  physical  force.  William  of  Germany 
having  planted  his  banner  on  the  walls  of  Pe- 
king, may  raze  them  and  destroy  the  whole  city, 
and,  granting  no  quarter,  may  slay  his  tens  of 
thousands.  But  in  doing  so  he  will  but  intensify 
the  anti- foreign  bitterness.  In  the  elimination 
of  this  spirit  lies  the  only  hope  for  satisfactory 
intercourse.  This  hatred  of  foreigners  in  China, 
as  in  other  lands,  is  chiefly  due  to  ignorance. 
The  government  at  Peking  has  fostered  and  per- 
petuated it  by  insincerity  in  its  dealings  with 
foreign  nations.  A  settlement  of  the  claims 
growing  out  of  this  war,  ending  with  the  pay- 
ment of  indemnities  and  the  granting  of  addi- 
tional commercial  rights  to  foreigners,  will  leave 
the  root  of  the  difficulty  untouched,  and  but 
comparatively  short  time  will  be  required  to  pro- 
duce a  fresh  crop  of  outrages.  To  the  above 
must  be  added  reforms  in  the  government,  be- 
sides privileges  and  opportunities  granted  not 
alone  to  foreigners  but  to  the  Chinese  people  as 
well." 

BEFOBMS   TO   BE   DEMANDED. 

The  United  States,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
writer,  is  in  a  position  to  make  demands  on  the 
Chinese  Government  for  specific  reforms.  We 
have  seized  no  Chinese  territory,  and  our  reputa- 
tion for  good  faith  is  high.  Among  the  reforms 
most  urgently  needed  the  following  are  sug- 
gested : 

(1)  The  abolition  of  the  k'otou,  which  would 
lead  to  a  freer  intercourse  between  the  Emperor 
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and  his  oflBcials,  and  would  result  in  placing  the 
Emperor  in  position  to  judge  and  act  independ- 
ently ;  (2)  the  sifting  from  the  mandarinate  of 
vast  numbers  of  supernumeraries,  who  exist  only 
for  the  purpose  of  drawing  their  salaries  and  of 
acting  as  drags  to  retard  progress  ;  (3)  the  pay- 
ment to  all  officials  of  salaries  sufficient  for  the 
conduct  of  the  affairs  committed  to  them,  thus 
removing  the  present  virtual  necessity  of  levying 
unjust  and  irregular  taxes  or  *  squeezes '  ;  (4) 
the  reform  of  the  internal  revenue  system,  by 
the  honest  administration  of  which  the  govern- 
ment might  greatly  increase  its  income  ;  (5)  the 
extension  of  the  postal  system  ;  (6)  a  free  press  ; 
(7)  the  establishment  of  a  modernized  system  of 
education,  open  to  poor  as  well  as  to  rich  :  (8) 
the  opening  of  the  country  to  freer  trade  with 
foreigners  ;  (9)  navigation  by  steam  vessels  of 
all  suitable  waters,  etc. 

**  Before  any  such  programme  can  be  sug- 
gested to  the  Chinese  two  important  steps  must 
be  taken  by  the  powers.  The  first  of  these  is  to 
dispose  permanently  of  the  Empress  Dowager 
and  her  anti- reform  advisers.  She  is  the  arch- 
enemy of  all  foreigners  as  well  as  of  progress 
and  reform.  If  she  is  left  in  Peking,  and  if  the 
men  through  whom  she  effected  the  coup  of  1898 
and  instigated  this  present  outrage  are  allowed 
their  liberty  and  are  retained  in  office,  no  hope 
of  honest  reform  can  be  entertained.  The  sec- 
ond step  is  to  reestablish  Kuang  Hsu,  and  to 
guarantee  the  integrity  of  his  empire,  and,  more- 
over, the  world-wide  discussion  of  the  partition 
of  China  must  cease.  If  these  things  are  done, 
there  is  every  ground  to  expect  a  peaceful  revo- 
lution in  China,  which  will  be  of  the  greatest 
advantage  to  the  whole  world.  Only  as  such  in- 
ternal changes  are  wrought  will  the  anti- foreign 
spirit  of  the  Chinese  be  dissipated  and  perma- 
nent peace  be  secured." 


WHAT  IS  TO  BE  DONE  IN  CHINA  ? 

CAPTAIN  F.  E.  YOUNGHUSBAND  con- 
tributes to  the  Nutionnl  Revieio  for  Octo- 
ber an  article  entitled  "■  A  Plea  for  the  Control 
of  China."  Captain  Younghusband  is  con- 
vinced that  some  form  of  partition  or  control  of 
China  is  inevitable,  and  he  thinks  that  the 
proper  policy  of  the  powers  is  not,  as  they  are 
doing  at  present,  to  accentuate  the  importance  of 
the  central  government,  but  to  deal  separately 
with  the  local  viceroys  as  far  as  possible  : 

''Those  who  have  lived  all  their  lives  in 
European  countries,  and  are  ac(!ustonuHl  to  cen- 
tralization of  authority,  hardly  understand  how 
loosely  rn  empire  like  (^hina  is  held  together, 
and  how  lightly  the  provinces  are  bound  to  the 


capital.  And  before  committing  ourselves  to  a 
policy  of  emphasizing  the  central  authority  we 
should  be  wise  to  mark  how  very  little  power 
that  central  authority  has.  We  obtained,  e.g., 
from  the  Peking  Government  the  right  to  navi- 
gate the  inland  waters,  but  we  cannot  yet  navi- 
gate them.  We  ought  to  be  clear  in  oiir  minds 
whether,  in  this  and  similar  cases,  our  general 
trend  of  policy  should  be  to  enforce  our  rights 
through  the  central  authority  or  through  the 
viceroy  of  the  particular  province  in  which  our 
rights  have  been  infringed." 

LOCAL    CONTROL    AND    AN    OPEN    DOOR. 

Each  power  should  contribute  to  the  control 
of  the  capital,  and  at  the  same  time  assume  its 
special  sphere  of  action.  The  open  door  should 
be  preserved  in  each  sphere. 

'*  It  is  quite  ridiculous  to  suppose  that,  when 
there  are  anti-foreign  risings  in  Manchuria,  all 
of  us  can  go  there  to  suppress  them.  That  task 
would  obviously  be  much  more  effectively  carried 
out  by  Russia  alone.  Similarly,  if  the  Yangtse 
region,  where  64  per  cent,  of  the  foreign  trade 
is  in  our  hands,  is  rendered  insecure,  the  task  of 
settling  it  would  be  most  easily  carried  out  by 
us  with  our  sea-power  and  our  troops  from  India 
and  Hongkong." 

A    BREAK- Ur    INEVITABLE. 

To  such  a  policy  Captain  Younghusband  thinks 
there  is  no  permanent  alternative.  Though  no 
empire  has  ever  held  together  so  long  as  that  of 
China,  the  indications  are  plain  that  it  is  now 
breaking  up  : 

**  The  outlying  dependencies  have  been  falling 
away  one  by  one.  Annan,  Tonquin,  Siam,  Burma, 
Sikkim,  Hunza,  the  Pamirs,  the  Amur  region, 
Formosa,  Hongkong,  all  have  been  broken 
away,  and  pieces  even  of  (^hina  itself — Port 
Arthur,  Wei-hai-Wei,  Kiaochau  Bay,  Kowloon 
— have  passed  into  the  hands  of  others.  And. 
many  other  instances  besides  those  I  have  already 
given  could  be  quoted  to  show  how  loosely  what 
remains  is  held  together.  While  the  Emperor 
has  little  authority  over  the  viceroys,  the  vice- 
roys on  their  part,  as  they  freely  acknowledge, 
have  but  slight  control  over  the  people.  Patriot- 
ism is  practically  unknown.  Mid-China  and 
South  China  were  perfectly  callous  as  to  what 
the  Japanese  did  in  North  China." 

CHINESE    AND    EUROPEANS. 

Captain  Younghusband  thinks  that  the  antip- 
athy of  the  Chin(»so  to  foreigners  is  a  radical  trait 
of  their  character.  European  antipathy  to  the 
Chinese  is  no  less  natural  : 

In  traveling  through  a  strange  country  for 
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one*8  own  pleasure,  one  naturally  tries  to  think 
the  best  of  the  people  ;  and  most  of  the  people 
(except  the  Mashonas  and  Matabele)  among  whom 
I  have  traveled  I  have  formed  some  attachment 
to.  But  between  me  and  the  Chinamen  there 
always  seemed  a  great  gulf  fixed,  which  could 
never  be  overcome.  The  Chinese  gentlemen  I 
met  during  my  three  months'  stay  m  the  Peking 
Legation  and  tlie  year  I  spent  in  Chinese  Tur- 
kestan were  always  very  polite,  and  often  cheery 
and  genial  ;  but  even  then  I  could  always  detect 
a  vein  of  condescension  and  superciliousness. 
They  were  polite  because  they  are  bred  to  rigid 
politeness ;  but  I  never  felt  drawn  towards  a 
Chinese  gentleman  as  any  one  would  be  towards 
a  Rajput,  a  Sikh,  or  an  Afghan  gentleman." 

Russia's  Attitude. 

The  Fortnightly  Review  contains  three  articles 
on  **Tlie  Far  Eastern  Crisis.'*  The  first  of 
these,  which  is  anonymous,  is  entitled  *'Why 
Not  a  Treaty  with  Russia?"  Briefly,  the  writ- 
er's points  are,  first,  that  Russia  does  not  want 
China,  whicli  she  could  not  assimilate  ;  secondly, 
that  Russian  policy  is  against  the  acquisition  of 
unassimilable  populations  ;  and,  thirdly,  that  so 
far  from  Russia's  advance  in  Asia  being  directed 
against  British  India,  four-fifths  of  Russia's  ter- 
ritory in  Asia  was  acquired  before  Great  Britain's 
Indian  empire  was  even  in  its  birth. 

BRITISH    POLICY. 

As  to  British  policy,  the  writer  says  : 
<*  We  proclaim  the  integrity  of  China  without 
any  intelligent  or  merely  obstinate  effort  to  re- 
assert the  primacy  of  our  diplomacy  at  Peking  or 
even  to  maintain  its  parity  with  that  of  Russia. 
We  consecrate  the  Middle  Kingdom  to  an  in- 
tegrity of  putrescence  without  any  more  lucid 
conception  than  in  the  case  of  Turkey,  that  the 
propping  up  of  a  decaying  despotism  necessitates 
a  liberal  indulgence  of  its  crimes.  On  the  other 
hand,  with  inexplicable  complacency,  we  reserve 
our  right  in  tlie  last  resort  to  an  almost  impos- 
sible share  of  China,  without  taking  the  least 
steps  towards  the  preparation  of  the  masterly 
plans  and  the  enormous  forces  which  would  be 
required  to  vindicate  that  claim." 

hussia's  expansion. 

England's  pretensions  to  tha  hegemony  of  the 
Yangtse  Valley  have  been  already  destroyed  by 
the  action  of  the  other  powers  in  landing  troops  ; 
while,  as  to  Northern  China,  no  sane  politician 
could  have  hoped  to  prevent  the  last  stage  of 
the  Silxn-ian  railway  from  becoming  Russian. 

"It  is  excessively  rare  to  find,  even  among 
educated  Englishmen,  a  perception  of  the  simple 


fact  that  the  landward  expansion  of  Russia  has 
been  as  natural,  gradual,  and  legitimate  as  the 
spread  of  British  sea-power,  and  that  the  former 
process  has  been  infinitely  the  less  aggressive 
and  violent  of  the  two.  Russophobia  in  this 
country  rests  upon  the  assumption  that  the  de- 
vouring advance  of  the  Muscovite  has  been  ex- 
clusively dictated  by  a  melodramatic  and  iniqui- 
tous design  upon  our  dominion  in  India.  There 
never  was  a  stranger  fallacy  of  jealous  hallucina- 
tions. If  our  Indian  empire  had  never  existed  ; 
if  the  continent-peninsula  had  disappeared  at  a 
remote  geological  epoch  beneath  the  waves,  and 
if  the  Indian  Ocean  had  washed  the  base  of  the 
Himalayas  for  ages,  Russian  expansion  would 
still  have  followed  precisely  the  same  course  it 
has  taken  at  exactly  the  same  rate.'' 

The  trail  of  the  frontal  attack,  says  the  writer, 
has  been  all  over  British  diplomacy,  and  unless 
some  prolonged  equilibrium  between  England 
and  Russia  can  be  established  there  will  be  small 
hope  for  British  interests  in  China. 

**  Is  Russia  to  preponderate  in  China?"  asks 
Mr.  Demetrius  Boulger,  who  bases  his  article  on 
the  proposition  that  any  suggestion  <  <  emanating 
from  Russia  would  arouse  suspicion,"  and  that 
*  <  Russia  will  never  be  pulled  up  in  the  far  East 
except  by  the  absolute  opposition  of  this  empire." 
Mr.  Boulger  is  an  extremist ;  and  though  he 
does  not  repeat  his  proposition  of  a  few  months 
back,  that  England  should  land  200,000  men  at 
St.  Petersburg  and  capture  the  city,  he  goes 
pretty  far  in  that  direction  by  pleading  that  Eng- 
land should  oppose  Russia  merely  for  the  sake  of 
opposition.  England  must  not  negotiate  with 
Li  Hung  Chang,  because  he  is  the  friend  of  Rus- 
sia ;  and  she  capnot  negotiate  with  any  one  else, 
because  there  is  no  government  in  China.  In- 
stead, she  is  to  <*  define  and  assert  our  claim  to 
the  Yangtse  Valley,  and  at  the  same  time  sup- 
port it  by  sending  20,000  British  troops  to  Chu- 
san.  At  the  same  moment  we  should  notify 
Japan,  Germany,  America,  and  France  that  we 
will  respect  and  support  similar  claims  to  '  a 
material  guarantee '  on  their  part  in  Korea,  Shan- 
tung, Chekiang,  and  Kwangsi,  respectively.  It 
would  be  necessary  also  to  take  the  precaution  of 
mobilizing  the  fleet.  If  these  steps  were  taken 
promptly,  quietly,  and  firmly,  there  would  be  no 
war,  the  prestige  of  England  would  be  raised  to 
a  higher  point  than  ever  ;  and  the  powers,  agreed 
on  their  own  position  and  relative  claims,  could 
attack  the  Chinese  problem  with  the  genuine 
intention  of  solving  it.  There  will,  indeed,  be 
no  place  in  such  an  arrangement  for  Li  Hung 
Chang ;  and  we  might  even  entertain  the  hope 
that  the  Dowager  Empress  and  her  satellites 
would   before   long    receive   their  deserts.       It 
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would  be  a  partition  of  responsibility  ;  whether 
it  extended  over  much  territory,  would  rest  with 
the  Chinese." 

<  *  Diplomaticus  "  contributes  the  third  Chinese 
article  to  the  Fortnightly.  His  article  is  entitled 
*<  Count  Lamsdorff's  First  Failure,"  and  was 
written  with  the  object  of  proving  that  Russian 
diplomacy  is  not  so  infallible  as  the  ordinary 
Russophobe  believes.  According  to  **Diplo- 
maticus,"  Count  Lamsdorff's  proposal  was  a  per- 
fectly comprehensible  one  from  the  Russian  point 
of  view — the  **  failure"  being  that  it  was  too 
absurd  for  acceptance. 

Keep  an  Eye  on  Germany. 

•  **  In  China  the  work  of  superseding  the  Brit- 
ish empire  shall  begin."  This  is  the  startling 
proposition  of  an  anonymous  writer  in  the  Na- 
tional Review  for  October.  The  writer,  who 
signs  himself  *'  X,"  gives  a  very  long  and  care- 
ful account  of  Germany's  movements  in  the  in- 
ternational sphere  for  the  last  few  years,  and 
concludes  that  Germany  is  England's  real  rival 
all  over  the  world,  and  that  it  is  against  England, 
and  not  Russia,  that  Germany  is  now  preparing. 

GEKMANY    AGAINST    ENGLAND. 

It  is  in  China  that  British  interests  are  to  be 
first  attacked.  Germany  has  convinced  herself 
that  the  partition  of  China  cannot  now  be  perma- 
nently avoided.  Her  first  conception  was  that,  as 
a  result  of  the  Japanese  War,  there  would  be  a 
regeneration  of  the  Middle  Kingdom  under  Ger- 
man auspices  ;  and  it  was  only  after  waiting  in 
vain,  for  several  years,  that  she  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  disintegration  was  inevitable.  Her 
avowed  purpose  in  taking  possession  of  Kiaochau 
was  to  be  ready  for  either  alternative  : 

**  The  landing  of  German  troops  at  Shanghai, 
and  the  dispatch  of  German  gunboats  up  the 
Yangtse,  are  explained  away  by  the  Kolnische 
Zeitung  in  the  venerable  manner.  Germany,  we 
are  told,  has  no  aggressive  designs  in  that  region, 
and  agrees  with  England  that  it  is  a  sphere  in 
which  the  open  door  must  be  maintained.  Ex- 
actly. It  is  not  recognized  as  our  sphere.  It  is 
to  be  the  cosmopolitan  sphere.  Germany  is  to 
entrench  herself  in  her  monopoly  in  Shantung, 
and  to  share  the  advantages  of  the  open  door 
with  us  upon  the  Yangtse.  This  is  a  character- 
istic Anglo  German  bargain.  It  is  with  a  par- 
ticular view  to  our  position  in  the  event  of  a 
break-up  of  China  that  we  seek  German  support. 
It  is  in  that  event  we  shall  most  surely  lose  it. 
The  Chinese  pledge  was  simply  that  the  Yangtse 
region  would  not  be  alienated  to  *  any  power ' — 
ourselves  included.  Other  nations  hold  us  to 
our  bond,  which,  of  course,  would  become  waste 


paper  if  the  Chinese  Government  by  any  mishap 
should  cease  to  exist.  No  nation  recognizes  on 
our  part  a  territorial  claim  to  the  Yangtse.  It 
is  certain  that,  in  the  case  of  the  disruption  of 
China,  Germany  would  claim  the  whole  region 
from  the  Yellow  River  up  to  the  north  bank  of 
the  Yangtse.  Much  the  most  probable  of  all 
eventual  results  of  the  Kiaochau  episode  is  that 
we  shall  lose  at  least  the  northern,  and  incom- 
parably the  better,  half  of  the  great  middle 
region. 

A    RENEWED    TRIPLE    ALLIANCE. 

*'  X  "  declares  tliat  when  the  partition  of  China 
begins  the  real  antagonism  between  England*s  in- 
terests and  those  of  Germany  will  come  to  light, 
and  Germany  will  at  once  take  steps  to  reconsti- 
tute the  Triple  Alliance  with  Russia  and  France 
for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  realization  of 
British  claims  to  the  Yangtse  Valley. 

GERMAN    AIMS    ON    THE    YANGTSE. 

So  long  as  China  remains  undivided,  Ger- 
many's advantage  in  guarding  the  open  door  is 
second  only  to  England's  : 

*  *  It  may  even  be  conceded,  since  it  is  beyond 
the  requirements  of  the  argument  to  discuss  the 
point,  that  the  stability  of  the  Middle  Kingdom 
is  desired  in  Berlin  as  sincerely  as  in  London  or 
Washington.  But  what  if,  as  will  be  admitted 
to  be  possible,  it  should  prove  beyond  human 
power  to  pi-eserve  the  integrity  of  China  or  to 
prevent  the  break-up — what  then  ?  There  is  a 
vague  idea  abroad  in  this  country  that,  in  the 
last  resort,  Germany  would  content  herself  with 
her  present  sphere  in  the  province  of  Shantung, 
with  some  indefinite  and  unalarming  additions  of 
hinterland,  and  that  her  friendly  support  would 
enable  us  to  enter  into  peaceful  possession  of  the 
Yangtse  Valley  and  the  enjoyment  of  the  lion's 
share  in  the  partition  of  China.  We  imagine,  so 
far  as  we  examine  the  matter  at  all,  that  the 
Kaiser  and  his  subjects,  if  discontented  with  their 
modest  slice  in  their  present  admitted  sphere, 
would  turn  to  the  north  and  effect  a  vigorous 
aggrandizement  at  the  expense  of  Russia.  For 
sucli  theories  as  these  there  is  not  a  vestige  or  a 
shadow  of  evidence  or  reason.  The  interests  of 
Germany,  who  already  resents  the  inordinate  ex- 
tension of  our  dominion,  and  attributes  the  exten- 
sion of  the  British  empire  to  an  irritating  chrono- 
logical accident,  do  not  lie  in  conniving  at  the 
aggrandizement  of  a  power  in  her  view  so  exor- 
bitantly overgrown,  and  if  her  interests  do  not 
lie  in  that  direction  her  policy  will  not.  The 
transfer  of  the  whole  Yangtse  Valley  to  ua 
would  bring  under  the  British  flag  half  the  in- 
habitants of  the  earth.    Of  all  states  in  the  worldi, 
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ny  has  the  deepest  interest  in  preventing 
consummation,  and  the  most  fixed  deter- 
m  to  do  it.'* 

Why  Not  a  Japanned  China? 

editor  of  the  new  Monthly  Review  dis- 
the  situation  **  After  Peking,'*  and  con- 
as  follows  : 

e  great  necessity  for  British  interests  in 
8  a  settled  government.  Far  better  that 
ussia  should  annex  the  country  than  that 
iiould  continue.  But  the  commercial  policy 
sia  is  worse  for  us  than  that  of  any  other 
and  it  would  be  better  that  Japan  or  even 
ly  should  be  encouraged  to  take  over  the 
ment  of  the  southern  and  central  part  of 
ipire.  In  the  meantime  an  attitude  of 
-ncy  is  all  that  the  government  of  this 
'  can  at  present  take  up.  It  may  well  be 
entually  a  more  active  part  may  be  open 
L  the  direction  of  keeping  order  in  the  sea- 
owns  and  waterways  of  an  imperfectly 
[  Japanese  empire.  " 

Restore  the  Emperor. 

John   Ross  is  a  welcome  addition  to  the 

•  of  writers  who  recognize  that  China  has 
as  against  Europe  as  well  as  Europe 
China.       In  the  Contemporary  Review  for 

r  he  publishes  an  excellent  article  on 
Future  Policy  in  China,"  in  which  he 
ainly  that  the  only  policy  to  be  observed 
3  the  Chinese  in  future  is  to  treat  them 
istice  and  as  equals,  for  no  other  policy 
3r  pay.  Dr.  Ross  has  a  high  opinion  of 
orals  and  intellectual  capacity  of  the 
}.  In  the  first  place,  they  are  not 
s  ;  and  their  detestation  of  war  is  based 
philosophy  which  Europeans  might  envy. 

CHINESE    NOT    COWARDS. 

Uie  Chinese,  when  oppressed  and  bullied 
last,  have  not  shown  themselves  incapable 
\  when  dealing  with  enemies  of  equal 
3nt  ;  and  tliey  only  want  arms  and  a 
to  enable  them  to  repel  European  aggres- 
th  equal  success. 

their  past  normal  life  they  had  no  war- 
aders.  Insult  and  wrong  produced  na- 
vrath,  and  the  warrior   leaders   appeared. 

•  causes  will  again  produce  the  same  ef- 
The  men  ai-e  now  more   numerous,  their 

;es  more  extensive.  The  raw  materials 
army,  formidable  no  less  by  prowess  than 
ibers,  are  lying  all  over  China.  The  man 
t  to  appear  who  will  pick  them  up  and 
them.  The  Chinese  lack  military  leaders, 
ders  will  come." 


THEIR    LOVE    FOR    JUSTICE 

One  of  the  'most  prominent  characteristics  of 
the  Chinese,  says  Dr.  Ross,  is  their  admiration 
of,  and  love  for,  justice  : 

<<  A  sense  of  injustice  arouses  them  to  wrath 
as  nothing  else  can.  The  most  serious  losses  in 
the  way  of  business,  or  from  the  action  of  natu- 
ral forces,  they  endure  with  patient  equanin^ity. 
A  small  loss  —  even  an  insignificant  one  —  by 
what  they  consider  to  be  injustice  rouses  them  to 
indignant  protest  and  to  serious  resistance.  If 
that  sense  of  injustice  is  sufiQciently  acute,  there 
are  no  bounds  to  their  wrath,  and  to  obtain  re- 
dress they  take  the  strongest  measures,  without 
counting  the  cost." 

AND    REASON. 

No  people  revere  reason  more  than  the 
Chinese  : 

*  *  Their  instruction  from  childhood  teaches 
them  to  trust  to  reason,  and  not  to  force,  for  the 
statement  and  the  acquisition  of  their  rights. 
Years  ago  they  appealed  in  this  way  to  Western 
nations,  by  whom  their  appeal  was  spurned  with 
contempt ;  hence  the  present  horrors  in  China. 
Their  etiquette,  again,  which  is  strictly  observed 
by  all  classes,  makes  a  police  force  unnecessary. 
Their  deference  to  seniors,  their  politeness  to 
strangers,  all  combine  to  form  a  powerful  re- 
straint on  the  coarser  feelings,  and  on  that  resort 
to  physical  force  not  uncommon  among  many 
Western  nations." 

PARTITION    IMPOSSIBLE. 

Dr.  Ross  does  not  believe  that  China  can  be 
parceled  out  among  the  powers  ;  nor  does  he 
think  that  Captain  Younghusband's  policy  of 
treating  separately  with  the  Chinese  viceroys  is 
a  good  plan.  The  unity  of  the  country  is  essen- 
tial, and  the  Emperor  is  the  best  instrument  for 
preserving  it : 

' '  Incomparably  the  best  policy  for  China  and 
for  Europe,  in  order  to  secure  peace  now  and 
security  for  the  indefinite  future,  is  that  the 
Western  powers  should  unite  harmoniously  to 
the  end  in  resisting  any  temptation  to  personal 
aggrandizement  in  the  way  of  annexing  Chinese 
territory  ;  and  throughout  China  should  declare 
by  public  proclamation  that  their  one  aim  is  the 
restoration  of  order  under  the  Emperor,  through 
wise  oflBcials  of  his  choosing,  who  will  work 
toward  the  improvement  of  the  country.  This 
policy  will  render  the  restoration  of  peace  now 
a  comparatively  easy  task,  and  will  secure  the 
hearty  good  wishes  and  the  permanent  gratitude 
of  all  the  better  classes  throughout  China,  with 
whom  lie  the  government  and  the  influence  of 
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the  country  when  the  restoration  of  peace  brings 
back  the  rule  of  reason. " 

Gordon's  Campaign  In  China, 

The  Fortnightly  for  October  publishes  the  sec- 
ond part  of  Gordon^s  account  of  the  operations 
which  resulted  in  the  capture  of  Soochow,  Ye- 
sing,  and  Liyang  from  the  Taipings — operations 
which  ]iad  the  effect  of  cutting  the  rebellion  in 
two  halves  mutually  isolated.  Gordon's  final  rec- 
ommendation was  as  follows  : 

'*  Should  any  future  war  with  China  arise,  too 
much  attention  cannot  be  paid  to  the  close  recon- 
noiteringof  the  enemy's  positions,  in  which  there 
are  always  some  weak  points  ;  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  our  leaders  may  incline  to  a  more 
scientific  mode  of  attack  than  has  hitherto  been 
in  vogue.  The  hasty  attacks  generally  made  on 
Asiatic  positions  cost  valuable  lives,  invite  fail- 
ure, and  prevent  the  science  of  war,  theoretically 
acquired  at  considerable  cost,  being  tested  in  the 
best  school — namely,  that  of  actual  practice.'* 


CHINA  AND  RUSSIA. 

IN  the  North  American  Review  for  October,  the 
Hon.  Josiah  Quincy,  who,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, served  as  assistant  secretary  of  state  in 
the  last  Cleveland  administration,  before  his  elec- 
tion to  the  Boston  mayorship,  gives  several  rea- 
sons for  his  belief,  elsewhere  expressed,  that  the 
United  States  should  frankly  recognize  Russia  as 
the  dominant  factor  in  the  settlement  of  the  Chi- 
nese question.  The  crux  of  the  situation,  as 
viewed  by  Mr.  Quincy,  lies  in  these  facts — 
*<  that  the  interests  of  Russia  in  China  and  her 
relations  to  tne  Celestial  empire  are  entirely  dif- 
ferent from  those  of  any  other  power  ;  that  her 
position  is  already  stronger  than  that  of  any  of 
her  rivals  in  the  far  East,  and  may  soon  become 
impregnable,  and  that  if  she  can  avoid  war  she 
may  be  almost  be  said  to  hold  the  future  of 
China  in  the  hollow  of  her  hand — though  the 
process  of  asserting  her  full  control  is  likely  to 
be  a  long  and  gradual  one.  In  short,  Russia 
holds  the  winning  cards  in  her  hand,  and  knows 
how  to  play  them." 

SECURITY    OP    THE    RUSSIAN    TRONTIER. 

Mr.  Quincy  shows  that  Russia's  exposed  fron- 
tier of  4,000  miles  requires  on  her  part  a  dis- 
tinct policy  toward  China.  This  is  a  land  fron- 
tier, and  it  must  be  made  secure. 

* '  China  cannot  strike  other  nations  except 
through  their  interests  on  her  coasts,  or  within 
her  borders  ;  she  can  strike  Russia  within  the 
empire  of  the  Czar,  and  it  is  at  least  conceivable 
and    possible,  even  if   quite   unlikely,   that  she 


might  some  day  organize  out  of  her  teeming 
population  armies  which  would  repeat  the  Tartar 
invasion.  Russia  has  not  yet  forgotten  that  these 
fierce  Asiatics  ruled  her  people  for  over  two  cen- 
turies, and  the  overthrow  of  their  domination  is 
of  as  recent  date  as  the  discovery  of  America." 

This  fear  goes  far  to  explain  the  Russian  atti- 
tude toward  Japan  : 

* '  Russians  believe  that,  if  Japan  were  once 
allowed  to  organize  and  arm  the  Chinese,  their 
own  great  Asiatic  empire  would  be  in  imminent 
peril,  if  not  their  European  territory  as  well ; 
and  it  must  be  admitted  that  their  fears  seem  to 
be  well  founded.  A  cardinal  point  in  Russian 
policy  is,  therefore,  to  keep  Japan  out  of  China 
at  all  hazards,  and  out  of  Korea,  if  possible  ; 
hence  her  alarm  at  the  cession  of  the  Liaotung 
Peninsula  to  Japan  after  the  war.  and  her  coer- 
cion of  that  power,  in  combination  with  France 
and  Germany,  to  give  up  this  important  part  of 
the  fruits  of  her  victory. 

^*  Russia  is  forced  by  her  situation  to  consider 
more  seriously  than  any  other  power  the  immense 
possibilities  of  danger  involved  in  crowding  too 
hard  a  nation  of  some  400,000.000  of  people, 
constituting  the  most  ancient  empire  in  existence, 
and  united  by  a  spirit  of  opposition  to  foreigners. 
No  other  great  nation  would  have  submitted  for 
a  moment  to  the  indignities  which  have  been 
heaped  on  China  by  other  powers,  or  to  exactions 
which  they  have  enforced,  and  she  has  only  sub- 
mitted because  she  was  helpless  to  resist.  Rus- 
sia, at  least,  if  not  the  other  powers,  must  take 
into  account  the  possibility  that  China  may  cease 
to  be  powerless  ;  that  she  may  learn  the  art  of 
military  organization  which  some  have  been  so 
anxious  to  teach  her,  and  that  she  may  develop 
resources  of  offense  as  well  as  for  defense." 

A    RUSSIAN    MONROE    DOCTRINE    FOR    CHINA. 

In  Mr.  Quincy 's  opinion  there  is  as  good 
ground  for  a  Russian  Monroe  doctrine  to  protect 
the  integrity  of  China  as  there  is  for  an  Ameri- 
can Monroe  doctrine  to  protect  the  integrity  of 
the  South  American  republics. 

'<  The  above  considerations  have  a  vital  rela- 
tion to  the  question  of  withdrawal  from  Peking. 
The  presence  of  foreign  troops  on  Chinese  soil  is 
objectionable  from  the  Russian  standpoint  above 
indicated,  though  she  fully  recognized  its  neces- 
sity while  the  legations  were  in  peril.  Any- 
thing which  tends  toward  a  removal  of  the  capi- 
tal from  Peking  is  also  strongly  opposed  to  her 
interests  ;  and  the  continuance  of  its  occupation 
by  foreign  troops  would  certainly  have  such  a 
tendency,  in  view  of  the  unwillingness  of  the 
imperial  government  to  return  there  while  such 
occupation  lasts.     Poking  is  the  most  favoimble 
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possible  residence  for  the  Chinese  court,  with  a 
view  to  the  predominance  of  Russian  influence  ; 
and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  she  proposes 
to  give  the  Empress  every  facility  to  return  there. 
Russia  will  doubtless  be  able  to  prevent  the  re- 
moval of  the  capital,  if  central  government  is  to 
continue  in  China,  to  any  point  more  convenient 
to  the  interests  of  her  rivals  and  less  advanta- 
geous to  herself.  Tientsin,  the  port  of  Peking, 
is  right  across  the  gulf  from  Russia's  great  naval 
stronghold  and  base  at  Port  Arthur  ;  and  the 
capital  itself  is  connected  by  railroads  already 
built  with  Mukden  in  Manchuria,  whence  rail- 
road construction  before  the  present  outbreak 
was  being  rapidly  pushed  northward  to  join  with 
the  trans-Siberian  line.  Within  a  comparatively 
short  time  there  will  be  all -rail  connection  be- 
tween St.  Petersburg  and  Peking.  A  part  of 
this  line,  to  be  sure,  is  at  present  more  or  less 
under  British  control  ;  but  this  difficulty  will  be 
obviated  in  some  way,  and  Russia  had  already 
applied  for  an  independent  concession.  Indeed, 
one  of  her  plans,  by  no  means  unlikely  to  be 
carried  out  later,  is  a  direct  line  from  Irkutsk  to 
Peking,  reducing  by  almost  one-half  the  distance 
by  the  route  through  Manchuria. 

'*  It  must  be  remembered,  too,  that,  so  far  as 
spheres  of  influence  hfive  been  defined,  the  Rus- 
sian sphere  is  better  situated  for  the  domination 
of  Pekin  than  any  other.  Great  Britain  has  for- 
mally recognized  that  the  whole  of  Mongolia  and 
Manchuria  come  within  the  sphere  of  Russia  so 
far  as  tlie  building  of  railroads  is  concerned,  and 
no  other  power  is  likely  to  dispute  her  ear-mark- 
ing of  that  territory.  When  Russia  has  com- 
pleted her  railroads  and  can  land  a  large  body  of 
troops  in  the  Chinese  capital  at  short  notice, 
China  is  not  likely  to  be  in  much  doubt  as  to 
which  power  can  best  play  the  role  of  protector 
of  her  government,  alike  against  domestic  trou- 
.  ble  and  foreign  pressure." 

Russia's  advantages. 

Among  the  preeminent  advantages  enjoyed  by 
Russia  in  connection  with  the  Chinese  situation, 
Mr.  Quincy  mentions  —  (1)  her  alliance  with 
France  ;  (2)  the  fact  that  Russia  has  no  mission- 
aries in  China  ;  and  (3)  a  clear  understanding  of 
Chinese  methods  of  government  and  habits  of 
thought,  resulting  from  the  fact  that  Russia  is 
herself  semi-Asiatic  in  origm  and  has  had  centu- 
ries of  contact  with  Orientals. 

It  is  believed  that  the  Chinese  may  give  no 
small  weight  to  the  missionary  question,  when 
considering  on  which  power  they  had  best  lean, 
while  Russian  methods  of  government  may  be  as 
well  adapted  as  any  to  the  stage  of  political  de- 
velopment thus  far  attained  in  ('hina,  arbitrary 


and   autocratic   as  they  seem   to  a  democratic 
people. 

Mr.  Quincy  says,  in  conclusion  : 

*'  The  natural  and  legitimate  character  of  the 
expansion  of  Russia  to  the  Pacific,  the  fact  that 
she  has  a  real  civilizing  mission  in  Asia,  how- 
ever hef  own  civilization  may  fall  below  the 
European  standard  in  some  respects  ;  the  service 
which  she  is  rendering  to  the  future  commerce 
of  the  world  by  the  great  continental  railroad 
which  she  is  building  at  such  an  enormous  cost ; 
the  pacific  character  of  her  policy, — these  are 
points  which  cannot  be  treated  within  the  limits 
of  this  article.  The  maintenance  of  friendly  re- 
lations with  Russia  should  be  as  cardinal  a  point 
in  our  diplomatic  policy  as  the  cultivation  of 
similar  relations  with  us  is  in  her  own  pro- 
gramme. Each  nation  has  expanded  across  a 
continent,  from  one  ocean  to  another  ;  we  meet 
as  friends  upon  the  shores  of  the  Pacific — the 
great  arena  in  which,  perhaps,  is  to  be  fought 
out,  in  war  or  in  peace,  the  struggle  for  political 
or  commercial  supremacy." 


THE  RUSSIANS  IN  MANCHURIA. 

UNDER  the  title  ^'The  War  in  Manchuria," 
Nuova  Antologia  (Rome,  September  1) 
prints  an  article  of  uncommon  interest  by  Gen. 
Luchino  dal  Verme,  of  the  Italian  Army.  The 
articles  on  the  war  in  South  Africa,  by  General 
dal  Verme,  are  known  to  many  of  our  readers. 
(The  first  of  the  series  was  reviewed  in  our 
March  number. )  General  dal  Verme's  qualifica- 
tions for  writing  on  the  Manchurian  War  are  ex- 
ceptional. Besides  his  military  training  and  ex- 
perience, he  has  a  personal  knowledge  of  the 
field  of  military  operations  gained  by  travels  in 
the  country,  especially  on  the  Amur.  Moreover, 
General  dal  Verme's  style  is  clear,  always  attrac- 
tive, and  often  picturesque. 

PELT    HUNTING. 

A  little  more  than  250  years  ago,  a  band  of 
Cossack  pelt-seekers  discovered  the  region  that 
is  now  the  bone  of  contention  between  Russia 
and  China.  In  1643,  Poyarkof,  at  the  head  of 
112  Cossacks,  set  out  from  the  Siberian  town 
Jakutsk,  on  the  Lena,  to  find  strange  adventures 
and  pelts.  In  the  two  Americas,  most  of  the 
explorations  were  actuated  by  the  lust  of  gold 
and  by  the  missionary  desire  of  saving  souls.  It 
was  a  lust  of  pelts,  without  any  missionary  coop- 
eration, that  opened  to  Europeans  the  vast  re- 
gions of  northern  Asia.  Poyarkof  and  his  fol- 
lowers were  seeking  a  *'  happy  hunting-ground  '* 
where  game  had  never  been  frightened  by  fire- 
arms.    These  Cossacks  were  not  horsemen,  as 
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we  always  figure  Cossacks,  but  boatmen.  They 
were  not  unique  in  character  or  employment. 
Similar  parties  of  Cossack  boatmen,  before  Poy- 
arkofs  expedition,  had  engaged  in  such  enter- 
prises, and  explored  vast  reaches  of  unknown 
territory.  Poyarkof  and  liis  companions  went 
up  the  rivers  pushing  or  dragging  thevr  small 
boats  ;  where  a  river  became  no  farther  practi- 
cable, they  carried  their  boats  overland  to  some 
other  stream.  So  they  went  up  and  down  the 
rivers  getting  costly  furs  and  fighting  the  natives 
when  they  found  any.  In  that  way  they  reached 
with  severe  toil  the  Zeya,  a  tributary  of  the 
Amur.  But  tlie  voyage  down  the  Amur  was 
pleasant.  At  last,  near  the  end  of  autumn,  they 
got  to  the  sea-coast.  There  they  wintered.  In 
the  following  summer  the  voyagers  set  out  by 
sea  in  their  frail  little  boats  to  find  the  Lena  and 
Jakutsk,  where  they  arrived  in  July,  1646,  af- 
ter an  absence  of  more  than  three  years.  Only 
40  of  the  original  113  had  survived  the  hard- 
ships encountered.  But  they  brought  home  480 
precious  pelts. 

ATTEMPTED    CONQUESTS. 

Three  years  after  the  return  of  Poyarkof,  a 
very  notable  Cossack,  Khabarof,  reached  the 
Amur  with  70  men.  Kliabarof  had  projects  of 
conquest,  and,  thinking  that  70  men  were  not 
enough,  got  the  number  enlarged  to  170.  At 
the  junction  of  the  Ussuri  and  the  Amur  stands 
to-day  the  little*  city  of  Khabarovsk,  a  monu- 
ment to  this  Cossack's  perseverance  and  audac- 
ity. His  most  celebrated  exploit  was  a  victory 
gained  with  156  men  over  2,000  Manchurians 
(the  victor's  estimate),  equipped  with  cannon  and 
firearms.  Six  hundred  of  the  Manchurians,  it 
is  said,  were  left  dead  on  the  battlefield.  It 
was  the  first  pitched  battle  (1652)  between  Man- 
churians and  Russians,  and  even  now  the  victory 
is  a  theme  for  Cossack  war-songs.  For  nearly 
forty  years  afterwards  hostilities  went  on  be- 
tween Russia  and  China  for  the  possession  of  the 
Amur. 

RUSSIAN    FAILURE. 

In  1 689,  however,  the  two  empires  made  a  treaty 
in  which  Russia  renounced  all  pretensions  on  the 
Amur.  The  treaty  was  signed  on  August  27,  at 
Nercinsk,  on  the  River  Scilka.  It  was  a  tri- 
umph for  Ciiina.  Russia  could  not  bring  her 
resources  into  effective  use  at  such  a  distance 
against  a  people  so  numerous  as  the  Manchuri- 
ans, and  supplied  with  firearms.  So  *  *  these 
Cossacks,"  says  General  dal  Verme,  <'whom  no 
privation,  no  rigor  of  climate,  no  hostility  of  the 
aborigines,  had  stopped  through  all  the  unmeas- 
ured distance  of  desolate  lands  from  the  Ural 


Mountains  to  Kamchatka, — 100*^  of  longitude, — 
had  to  fall  back  before  the  Manchurian  legions 
^liere  in  the  valley  of  the  Amur,  which  offered  a 
delightful  way  of  communication,  where  the  cli- 
mate was  mild,  and  where  it  was  possible  to  en- 
joy life." 

More  than  150  years  passed  before  Russia 
reached  out  again  for  the  Amur.  The  peculiar 
value  of  the  Amur  is  that  it  is  the  only  important 
river  of  northern  Asia  that  empties  into  the  Pa- 
cific Ocean.  Peter  the  Great  is  said  to  have 
meditated  the  reconquest  of  that  region  ;  but,  if 
he  had  the  purpose,  he  made  no  motion  towards 
carrying  it  into  effect.  No  attempt  was  made 
until  the  accession  of  Nicholas  I. 

MURAVIOF. 

In  1848,  General  Muraviof,  a  young  man,  as- 
sumed the  duties  of  governor  of  Eastern  Siberia, 
with  full  jurisdiction  from  the  River  Jenissei  to 
Bering  Straits,  and  from  the  Arctic  Ocean  to 
China.  Soon  after  taking  his  office,  a  naval 
captain,  Nevelskoy,  under  his  command,  discov- 
ered that  the  supposed  peninsula  Sakhalin  was 
an  island.  The  discovery  added  much  to  the 
importance  of  the  Amur,  because  it  showed  that 
the  mouth  of  the  river  could  be  approached  at 
sea  from  both  the  north  and  south.  By  the 
command  of  the  new  governor,  and  without  au- 
thorization from  St.  Petersburg,  Captain  Nevel- 
skoy sailed  up  the  Amur  and  established,  about 
sixteen  miles  up  the  river,  a  station,  which  he 
named  after  his  master,  the  Czar,  Nikolajevsk. 
'  *  To  the  Chinese  governor  he  was  commanded  to 
say  that  a  Russo- American  company  had  estab- 
lished a  station  at  the  mouths  of  the  Amur,  and 
that  a  war  vessel  had  been  stationed  there  for 
policing  the  sea  '  in  the  reciprocal  interest  of 
Russia  and  China.'"  The  ruse  that  a  trading 
company  was  operating  along  the  Amur  was  kept 
up  by  the  Russian  governor  for  years,  and  the 
Chinese  Government  found  it  convenient  to  be 
satisfied  with  this  explanation. 

**But  to  conquer  indeed  the  great  valley," 
says  General  dal  V^erme,  * '  land  forces  were 
needed,  and  not  a  few,  as  always  in  vain  the 
Cossack  Khabarof  had  written  in  his  reports. 
When  Muraviof  went  into  Siberia,  he  was  aston- 
ished at  finding  there  only  four  battalions  and  no 
artillery."  He  proposed  tlie  creation  of  native 
regiments,  and  authority  for  raising  them  was 
granted  by  an  imperial  ukase  in  1851. 

THE    CRIMEAN    WAR    AS    A    STALKING -HOBSK. 

When  the  Crimean  War  broke  out,  Muraviof 
took  advantage  of  it  to  turn  the  peaceful  prooesB 
of  Russian  expansion  into  military  occupation. 
There  was  no  need  now  of  talking  about  thd 
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Russo -American  company.  The  sea- coast  and 
its  rivers  must  be  defended  against  the  French 
and  English.  So  Muraviof  established  military 
communication  along  the  Amur,  and  in  forc^  oc- 
cupied important  points  both  on  the  river  and 
elsewhere.  To  the  Emperor  of  China  he  wrote 
that  these  precautions  were  taken  in  the  interest 
of  both  Russia  and  China.  But  Chinese  envoys 
were  sent  to  Muraviof  to  negotiate  a  definite  treaty. 
Muraviof  made  long  delays  in  the  negotiations, 
but  on  May  16,  1858,  a  treaty  was  signed,  in  which 
the  boundary  between  China  and  Russia  was  de- 
clared to  be  the  Amur  and  the  Ussuri.  A  sub- 
sequent treaty,  made  in  1860,  defined  the  boun- 
dary more  exactly,  and  extended  the  Russian 
possessions.  That  part  of  Manchuria  which  lay 
north  of  the  Amur,  and  all  that  part  which  lay 
east  of  the  Ussuri,  became  Russian  territory,  and 
Russia  acquired  the  natural  port  of  Vladivostok 
and  access  to  the  sea  of  Japan. 

TRANS-SIBERIAN    RAILROAD. 

As  far  back  as  1858,  a  railroad  for  facilitating 
passage  to  the  ports  of  Tartary  was  urged  by 
General  Muraviof,  but  it  was  not  till  March  17, 
1891,  that  an  imperial  rescript  for  the  construc- 
tion of  the  trans-Siberian  railroad  was  issued. 
On  the  r2th  of  May  following,  the  first  stone 
was  laid  at  the  eastern  terminus,  Vladivostok. 
The  estimated  length  of  the  line  was  7,292  kilo- 
meters from  Celiabinsk  on  the  Asiatic  slope  of 
the .  Ural  Mountains  to  Vladivostok.  But  the 
war  between  China  and  Japan,  ,with  its  disasters 
to  China,  was  fruitful  in  advantages  to  Russia. 
The  intervention  of  Russia  in  the  peace  negotia- 
tions shut  out  Japan  from  the  continent,  and 
procured  from  China  large  concessions — among 
them  Port  Artliur  and  the  right  to  build  a  rail- 
road through  Manchuria.  The  new  line  passes, 
in  a  pretty  direct  course,  through  Manchuria 
from  Onon  on  the  Scilka  to  Nikolskoe  on  the 
completed  road  along  the  Ussuri.  A  branch 
road  is  to  go  to  Port  Arthur.  This  concession 
shortens  the  main  line  of  the  trans-Siberian  rail- 
road by  nearly  700  kilometers.  To  Russia  was 
conceded  the  right  of  guarding  and  defending, 
with  her  own  soldiers,  the  railroad  and  those  en- 
gaged in  its  construction. 

Although  General  dal  Verme's  paper  is  enti- 
tled *'The  War  in  Manchuria,"  the  larger  part 
of  it  is  taken  up  with  unfolding  the  events  that 
brouglit  tlie  Russians  into  the  present  situation 
in  that  region,  and  this  preliminary  recital  is,  no 
doubt,  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  article.  The 
reports  from  the  field  of  military  operations  have 
been  so  loose  and  inconsistent  that  an  account  of 
the  war  in  detail  must  be,  at  present,  largely 
conjeptural. 


A  FRENCH  RUSSOPHOBIST. 

THE  French  magazine,  U HumaniU  NouvelUy 
is  a  champion  of  the  oppressed  every- 
where ;  it  exults  always  in  the  defeat  or  check 
of  oppressors.  Writing  in  the  September  num- 
ber on  the  theme  <*  China  and  European  Diplo- 
macy," £lis6e  R6clus  rejoices  at  the  setback  of 
Russia  in  Manchuria. 

FUTILITY   OF   THE    EUROPEAN   ALLIANCE. 

<  *  Nothing  good  will  come  of  the  forced  alli- 
ance of  the  European  powers  against  China. 
They  are  jealous  and  suspicious  of  each  other. 
Union  will  not  come  from  these  hateful  senti- 
ments. Forced  to  ally  themselves  temporarily, 
they  will  certainly  attain  their  military  objective, 
which  is  to  occupy  Peking,  as  they  have  occupied 
Tientsin.  .  .  .  But  after  the  peace  of  Peking, 
.  .  .  when  it  will  be  necessary  to  take  firm  reso- 
lutions as  to  the  future,  the  powers  will  certainly 
be  controlled  by  a  preoccupation  of  the  first 
importance — that  of  mutually  preventing  each 
other  from  gaining  too  much  advantage  from 
their  common  intervention,  and  all  will  contrive 
shrewd  combinations  with  the  enemy  against  the 
friend.  So  there  will  be  arranged  a  way  of 
depriving  England  of  the  commercial  monopoly 
she  has  practically  enjoyed  till  our  day  ;  likewise 
care  will  be  taken  to  relieve  France  of  the  re- 
ligious protectorate  which  she  has  arrogated  to 
herself  o\er  the  Catholic  missions  ;  and  an  at- 
tempt will  be  made  to  circumvent  impetuous 
Germany,  so  that  she  will  accomplish  little  else 
than  noise.  As  for  the  two  principal  rivals, 
Japan  and  Russia,  it  will  be  necessary  to  leave 
them  a  free  field,  both  having  a  force  of  expan- 
sion too  great  for  compression  by  diplomacy. 

Russia's  humiliation. 

**  Whatever  happens,  it  is  a  fact  most  fortu- 
nate for  humanity  that  Russia  comes  out  of  this 
adventure  deeply  humiliated.  For  some  years 
her  conduct  has  shown  an  arrogance  unparalleled. 
Her  seizure  of  Manchuria  was  almost  without 
example  as  an  act  of  hypocritical  rapacity.  If 
such  perfidy  were  not  punished  in  one  way  or 
another,  new  infamies  of  the  same  kind  would 
become  too  easy ;  all  the  world  would  become 
too  easily  accustomed  to  prostrating  themselves 
before  the  Czar  and  saluting  him  in  advance  as 
the  future  master  of  the  human  race.  This 
redoubtable  Muscovite  power  has  already  so 
many  material  advantages  in  its  vital  rivalry  for 
domination  I  The  approaches  of  the  steppes  and 
of  the  interior  plateaux  belong  to  it  in  advance. 
All  the  routes  of  Central  Asia  through  Mon- 
golia, through  Dzoungarie,  by  the  passes  of 
Thianchan  and  the  Pamiers,  commence  on  its 
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tfirritury  and  assure  tu  it  in  aclvanue  t)i«  Ci-aiis- 
uoutineutal  traffic.  The  p<:ot)le  that  submit 
themselves  —  Turconiaus,  Kirgis,  Mongols  — 
would,  as  soldiers,  supply  to  Jiim  incomparable 
'human  material.'  Everything  seemed  ready 
for  the  universal  servitude ;  and,  even  iu  Eu- 
rope, a  republic  whose  citizens  pretend  to  march 
at  the  head  of  civilizatiou,  and  which  iu  fact 
jwssessea  among  its  people  some  of  ibe  noblest 
and  best  men,  debased  itself  by  its  flatteries  and 
prostrations. 

TUi:   TIIKEATENED   Kl'SSlAKIZINO    liV   CHINA. 

"Tlie  'yellow  peril'  was  not  at  all  whei-e  so 
many  historiaiis  have  sought  it.  Surely,  we  have 
not  to  fear  that  the  Chinese  will  overflow  the 
earth  in  a  torrent  of  conquest,  like  the  Huns  and 
Mongols.  Moreover,  we  can  dismiss  as  partly 
illusory  the  idea  that  the  Urtentals  of  Asia  will 
despoil  Europe  of  its  industry  by  debasing  wages. 
But  it  was  cojtainly  to  Imj  feared  that  Kussia 
would  recruit  dozens  and  hundreds  of  millionB 
of  new  subjects  among  tlie  gentle  and  pacific 
races  that  people  i-einotc  Asia.  What  a  dread- 
ful shock  for  the  world,  if  the  empire  of  the 
Uzars  had  succeeded  in  the  work  of  slow  annexa- 
tion that  it  gloomily  sought  to  realize,  while  hyp- 
notizing Europe  by  words  of  peace.  This  very 
government  that  perjures  itself  with  such  ef- 
frontery towards  tlie  Finns,  and  which  debar- 
rasses  itself  so  effectively  of  the  troublesome  Ar- 
menians iu  causing  their  extermination  by  the 
'Red  Sultan,'  certainly  would  not  have  scruples 
at  the  thought  of  using  some  day  against  Europe 
all  this  world  of  Mongols,  Manclmrians,  and  Chi- 
nese, What  fine  diplomata  ;  what  devoted  func- 
tionaries ;  what  admirable  soldiers  ;  what  docile 
workmen, — would  it  not  have  found  in  this  im- 
mense factory  of  men  I 

IS    BUSSIA    ox    TUE    DEFENSIVE? 

' '  But  all  these  beautiful  combinations  have 
momentarily  failed  ;  or,  at  least,  their  accom- 
plishment has  been  delayed  for  years.  The 
prestige  is  broken.  Even  the  Chinese  have  had 
the  unexpected  audacity  to  cannonade  Blago- 
vestchensk  on  the  Amur,  and  irreverently  to  cut 
communications,  to  burn  bridges,  to  tear  up 
and  twist  rails.  Despite  their  boasting,  the 
Russian  generals  have  been  reduced  to  the  de- 
fensive. .  .  .  The  Russians,  while  saying  they 
were  ready,  were  not  at  all  ready,  and  in 
tJieir  operations  against  Tientsin  and  Pekin  they 
have  been  obliged  to  take  second  place,  after 
their  detested  'friends,'  the  Japanese.  It  is 
an  indisputable  check ;  and  we  believe  that,  in 
the  interest  of  humanity,  it  is  right  to  rejoice 
over  it, " 
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TOLSTOI  AND  NIETZSCHE. 
THOUGHTFUL  paper  on  "The  Ethics  of 

Tolstoi  and  Nietzsche"  is  contributed  to 
tlie  International  Journal  uf  Ethics  for  October 
by  Maurice  Adams.  In  concluding  his  estimate 
of  these  two  con  temporary  philosophers,  this 
writer  remarks  : 

'■  There  is  much  in  Nietzsche's  writing  which 
is  of  great  value  and  worthy  of  careful  study  and 
prolonged  thought.  His  demand  for  health  and 
sU-ength  OS  a  condition  of  all  worthy  life  is  surely 
sound.  His  protest  against  the  existence  of  the 
weaklings  wlio  are  so  nuiueixius  in  modern  soci- 
ety, and  who  ougiit  never  to  have  been  born  and 
ai-e  unfit  both  iu  body  and  mind  to  face  the  da- 


ties  and  pains  of  existence,  is  sorely  needed. 
His  contempt  for  the  sickly  and  sentimental  sym- 
pathy which  loves  to  dwell  on  disease  and  su&er- 
ing  rather  than  strenuously  strive  to  remove 
their  causes — which  admires  itself  for  its  tender- 
ness of  heart,  but  is  quite  incapable  of  a  mwily 
conflict  with  evil — is  most  timely.  But  hia  de- 
fense of  a  proud  and  egotistic  aristocracy,  of  un- 
feeling and  even  brutal  egotism,  even  of  dovn- 
rightcruelty  ;  his  scornful  repudiation  of  love  and 
sympathy  and  of  the  feeling  of  human  fellow- 
ship which  is  man's  greatest  joy,  is  barmfol, 
false,  and  evil,  and  tends  only  to  the  disraptioii 
of  eociety  and  the  loss  of  the  hard-won  gaiu  of 
evolutionary  progress. 
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POINTS    OF   DIFFEBENGE. 

"^  Tolstoi  and  Nietzsche  are  the  very  antithesis 
of  each  other.  Tolstoi's  asceticism  is  the  reac- 
tion of  a  sympathetic  and  deeply  religious  na- 
ture against  the  parasitic  and  voluptuous  life  of 
his  youth.  Nietzsche's  worship  of  strength, 
health,  beauty,  and  vigorous  will  is  the  revolt  of 
a  proud  and  sensitive  soul  against  the  limitations, 
the  feebleness,  and  the  misery  caused  by  a  dis- 
eased and  suffering  organism.  Tolstoi  preaches 
the  suppression  of  all  instincts,  the  rejection  of 
all  the  demands  of  the  animal  in  man ;  for 
Nietzsche  *  everything  good  is  instinct,'  while 
*  to  have  to  contend  with  instincts '  is  for  him  the 
sign  of  decadence,  Tolstoi  finds  the  only  way  of 
happiness  in  the  Christian  life,  and  sums  up  the 
conclusions  of  his  life  experience  in  the  '  Chris- 
tian Teaching.'  The  last  book  which  Nietzsche 
wrote  is  entitled  the  '  Antichrist, '  and  in  it  he 
characterizes  Christianitv  as  *  the  most  subter- 
ranean  conspiracy  that  has  ever  existed — against 
healthiness,  beauty,  well  -  constitutedness,  cour- 
age, intellect,  benevolence  of  soul,  against  life  it- 
self. ' 

POINTS   OF   AGREEMENT. 

**Yet  they  have  much  in  common.  Both 
deny,  either  formally  or  by  implication,  tlie  pres- 
ence of  a  rational  order  in  the  world  ;  are  there- 
fore pessimistic,  and  deny  any  objective  truth  or 
principle  of  conduct  common  to  all.  Tolstoi,  it 
is  true,  speaks  of  the  <  reasonable  consciousness ' 
which  awakens  in  man,  and  of  the  *  Will  of  God  ' 
as  determining  the  conditions  of  life  ;  but  the 
first  merely  serves  to  reveal  to  us  our  inner  chaos 
and  to  show  us  the  contradictions  of  our  being, 
without  giving  us  any  guidance  for  solving  them, 
and  the  second  appears  as  an  altogether  inscruta- 
ble fate.  Nietzsche  repudiates,  in  the  strongest 
terms,  the  presence  of  reason  in  the  world  or 
any  kind  of  cosmic  harmony.  » The  character 
total  of  the  world  is  to  all  eternity  chaos,'  he 
cries,  *  not  in  the  sense  of  a  missing  necessity, 
but  of  missing  order,  articulation,  form,  beauty, 
wisdom.'  So,  recognizing  no  appeal  to  reason, 
both  are  dominated  by  feeling :  Tolstoi  by  the 
feeling  of  love  and  sympathy,  Nietzsche  by  pride 
and  contempt.  The  ethics  of  the  former  are  the 
ethics  of  self- negation  ;  of  the  latter  of  uncon- 
ditional self-assertion.  Neither  recognizes  the 
truth  that  a  truly  human  life  is  not  the  uncon- 
trolled indulgence  of  feeling,  but  an  *  activity 
according  to  reason.'" 

In  their  conceptions  of  the  functions  of  the 
state,  the  two  men  differed  widely.  Tolstoi  is  a 
pure  anarchist ;  Nietzsche's  position  was  not  al- 
ways plain,  but  at  times  he  seemed  to  favor 
aristocratic  government. 


THE  LESSONS  OF  GALVESTON. 

IN  the  National  Geographic  Magazine,  Mr. 
W  J  McGee,  formerly  the  geologist  in 
charge  of  the  coastal  plain  division  of  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey,  writes  on  certain  physi- 
cal aspects  of  the  Galveston  calamity. 

The  first  lesson  that  Mr.  McGee  deduces  from 
the  experience  of  the  flood -swept  Texan  city  is 
that  of  the  Scriptural  parable  warning  against 
the  building  of  a  house  on  the  sand  : 

<<  Galveston  was  founded  on  a  sand -bank — a 
mere  wave- built  cay,  or  key — made  by  the  waves 
of  average  storms  during  a  few  centuries.  Up 
to  its  highest  point  (less  than  a  dozen  feet  above 
low  tide),  the  earth  of  the  island  comprised  ab- 
solutely nothing  but  wave-cast  sand  and  silt,  and 
to  a  depth  of  at  least  half  a  mile  in  vertical 
measure  there  is  no  solid  rock  ;  the  strata  are 
loose  sands  and  silts  and  mud -beds,  nowhere 
firm  enough  to  afford  a  sure  foundation.  Geo- 
logically, the  deposits  are  those  of  the  Pleisto- 
cene Columbia  formation  to  a  depth  of  several 
hundred  feet,  and  these  are  underlaid  by  litho- 
logically  similar  deposits  of  several  tertiary  for- 
mations. The  successive  formations  from  the 
Columbia  downward  are  mechanical  deposits ; 
they  are  not  cemented  with  calcareous  or  silicious 
substances,  like  some  of  the  formations  of  the 
eastern  Gulf  coast,  nor  are  they  bound  together 
by  coralline  masses  like  some  of  the  West- India 
littorals  ;  they  include  little  matenal  save  water- 
logged muds  and  silts,  semi -solidified  by  pressure 
at  depths,  but  nowhere  lithified  into  firm  ledges. 
And  what  i^  true  of  Galveston  is  measurably  true 
of  the  entire  western  Gulf  coast  from  Vera  Cruz 
to  the  Mississippi  passes  ;  no  worse  coast- stretch 
for  foundations  exists  in  the  world,  had  none 
other  so  bad  is  of  anything  like  equal  extent. 

A   OITY   WITHIN   REACH   OF   THE   WAVES. 

*  *  The  second  lesson  is  but  the  first  raised  from 
the  plane  of  experience  alone  to  that  of  recog- 
nition of  natural  agencies.  The  sand-bank  on 
which  Galveston  was  built  is  something  more 
than  a  simple  heap  of  silicious  grains  and  dust ; 
it  is  a  record  of  past  wave- work  which  might  well 
have  deterred  the  founders  of  the  city.  The  most 
conspicuous  work  of  waves  and  wind -driven  sea- 
currents  is  the  building  of  bars  of  sand  or  gravel 
gathered  from  neighboring '  shore- stretches  or 
washed  up  from  shallow  bottoms  ;  only  less  con* 
spicuous  is  the  work  of  these  agents  in  carving 
sea-cliffs.  Both  modes  of  work  are  preeminently 
characteristic  ;  there  is  not  a  mile  of  our  eastern 
and  southern  coasts,  from  St.  Croix  River  bound- 
ing Maine  to  the  Rio  Grande  beyond  Texas, 
without  one  or  the  other  of  these  products  of 
sea-work.     On  some  coast- stretches,  like  that  of 
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southern  New  Jersey,  tlie  bars  and  sea- cliffs  al- 
ternate, the  one  stretching  across  the  mouths  of 
valleys  embouching  toward  the  sea,  the  other 
truncating  the  divides  between  the  valleys  ;  along 
higher  and  rockier  shores,  like  those  of  New 
England,  the  sea-cliffs  predominate;  but  along 
the  flatter  coasts,  like  most  of  those  along  the 
Gulf,  the  bars — the  *  keys'  of  the  vernacular — 
predominate,  and  are  commonly  separated  from 
the  mainland  by  sounds  ;  —  so  that  everywhere 
the  character  of  the  shore  is  determined  prima- 
rily by  its  height  above  tide  ;  secondarily,  by  the 
work  of  waves  and  sea-currents  in  building  bars 
and  carving  cliffs.  Now  the  important  point  in 
connection  with  the  bar  or  key  is  the  fact  that  it 
is  built  by  waves  aided  by  the  currents,  so  that 
its  height  and  breadth  afford  a  fair  measure  of 
local  wave-work — not  of  the  idle  ripples  of  the 
calms,  not  even  of  the  breakers  of  lesser  storms, 
nor  yet  of  the  great  hurricanes  happening  by  at 
intervals  of  centuries,  but  of  the  greater  storms 
of  current  decades.  So  the  crest  of  the  key 
marks  the  reach  of  the  great  but  not  phenomenal 
tempest,  and  its  seaward  slope  gives  some  indi- 
cation of  tlie  frequency  of  such  storms,  the 
steeper  slope  attesting  a  more  frequent  wave- 
work  ;  while  the  effect  of  the  century-rare  ty- 
phoon is  rather  to  destroy  than  to  build  sym- 
metric keys,  such  as  those  skirting  our  Gulf 
coast  and  some  stretches  of  the  Atlantic  shore 
thence  nortliward.  Other  factors,  including  cus- 
tomary tides  and  prevailing  winds,  affect  this 
sea- work  ;  but  they  are  subordinate.  Thus,  the 
elongated  key  on  which  the  city  of  Galveston 
stood  was  but  a  natural  storm -record  ;  and  it  was 
merely  by  chance  of  weather  history  that  she  so 
long  survived. 

**  It  is  the  business  of  the  engineer  and  archi- 
tect to  look  to  foundations,  and  to  avoid  the  tra- 
ditional house  on  the  sand  ;  but  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  nature  student  to  interpret  natural  records 
and  guard  against  the  building  of  houses  within 
reach  of  storm- waves — still  more  against  build- 
ing on  the  storm-records  themselves." 

A    SINKING    COAST. 

• 

<»  There  is  a  third  lesson,  less  simple  than  the 
first  and  second,  but  far  too  important  to  be 
neglected  :  it  is  the  lesson  of  coast  subsidence, 
already  learned  by -Holland  and  Helgoland,  and 
now  forcing  itself  on  Louisiana  and  Texas,  as 
well  as  New  Jersey.  The  student  who  scans  the 
shores  of  Atlantic  and  Gulf,  either  on  the  ground 
or  on  the  admirable  maps  of  the  Coast  and  Geo- 
detic Survey  and  the  hydrographic  ofi&ce  of  our 
navy,  soon  perceives  that  the  relacions  between 
wave- built  bars  and  wave-cut  sea-cliffs  varvfrom 
coast-stretch  to  coast- stretch.     On  the  New  Jer- 


sey coast  the  bars  are  beaten  well  back  to  or  be- 
yond the  line  of  the  sea-cliffs,  so  that  the  ponds 
or  sounds  behind  the  bars  are  relatively  short 
and  discontinuous  ;  along  the  Florida  coasts  the 
keys  stand  farther  out  to  sea,  and  are  separated 
from  the  mainland  by  great  elongated  sounds 
often  affording  navigable  waterways  ;  while  about 
the  northern  shores  of  the  Gulf  the  relations  of 
the  keys  to  sounds  are  more  variable.  .  Closer 
study  serves  to  interpret  these  variable  relations: 
from  Florida  westward  to  Mobile  Bay  the  keys  are 
nearly  continuous  and  the  sounds  long  and  nar- 
row ;  thence  westward  to  Lake  Borgne  the  typi- 
cal keys  are  lost,  tliough  their  lines  continue  in 
a  serious  of  islands — Ship  Island,  Horn  Island, 
Cat  Island,  etc. — separated  from  the  mainland 
by  the  broad  Mississippi  Sound  ;  still  farther  west- 
ward a  new  series  of  keys,  erratic  in  form  and 
trend,  appears  in  the  Chandeleur  Islands,  and  be- 
yond the  delta  there  is  a  corresponding  (and  cor- 
respondingly erratic)  series  of  low  keys  stretch- 
ing westward  nearly  or  quite  to  Atchafalaya  Bay. 
Now,  the  mainland  shore  of  Mississippi  Sound  is 
marked  by  a  series  of  small  and  narrow  keys  and 
sounds,  evidently  in  process  of  growth,  but  much 
less  advanced  than  those  east  of  Mobile  Bay;  and 
these  are  among  the  evidences  that  along  this 
stretch  of  shore  the  Gulf  has  encroached  on  the 
land  to  such  an  extent  as  to  leave  the  original 
keys  20  to  40  miles  behind." 

Mr.  McGee  refers,  in  this  connection,  to  the 
submerged  state  of  the  island  of  Batavia.  inhab- 
ited in  the  days  of  Tacitus,  to  the  formation  of 
the  Zuyder  Zee  by  an  invasion  of  the  sea  at 
about  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  to  * 
the  dyke  -  protected  farms  of  the  Netherlands, 
lying  from  7  to  10  meters  below  tide-level. 

The  subsidence  of  the  New  Jersey  coast  has 
been  estimated  at  two  feet  per  century,  and 
valuable  estates  are  destroyed  there  annually. 
On  the  Gulf  coast  (at  least  between  Mobile  Bay 
and  Galveston  Harbor)  the  subsidence  is  believed, 
from  the  geologic  indications,  to  be  as  rapid  as 
on  the  New  Jersey  coast,  and  more  rapid  than 
on  the  Netherland  coast.  Among  the  earlier 
catastrophes  on  the  Gulf  was  the  swallowing,  44 
years  ago,  of  L'Isle  Dern6al,  a  health  and  pleasure 
resort  of  New  Orleans,  with  most  of  its  transient 
population,  consisting  of  wealthy  Creole  families. 

Mr.  McGee  concludes  with  a  warning  against 
the  rebuilding  of  Galveston  on  the  old  site  : 

''And  let  it  not  be  forgotten  that,  of  all  locali- 
ties on  the  Gulf  coast,  Galveston  is  most  exposed  ; 
it  is  the  last  of  the  great  natural  embankments 
of  the  west  coast  remaining  unsubmerged,  and 
hence  is  open  to  a  wider  range  of  gales  than  any 
other  ;  it  is  the  point  of  contact  between  ppposing 
forces,  the  land  subsidence  on  the  one  hand  ftnid 
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ware-bailding  on  the  ottier  hand,  just  as  was 
Sabine  Bank  in  its  day — but,  like  that  bank,  it 
is  bound  to  be  overwhelmed  by  one  of  the  few 
great  forces  of  nature  to  which  human  ingenuity 
and  strength  must  bow." 

WEST-INDIAN  HURRICANES. 

IN  CrmiCs  Afagazine  for  October,  Dr.  Eugene 
Murray-Aaron,  who  baa  seen  service  in  the 
West  Indies  as  a  weatliei'  observer  under  General 
Greely,  records  some  o(  the  data  acquired  by  him 
in  that  capacity  regarding  tlie  typical  late-  summer 
storms,  of  which  the  one  that  devastated  Galvea- 
ton  is  tlie  most  recent  example. 

An  old  resident  of  Barbados,  who  had  ac- 
curately observed  one  of  llie  most  destructive 
hurricanes  of  the  century,  is  quoted  as  saying  : 

"  The  strongest  houses  were  caused  to  vibrate 
to  their  foundations,  and  the  surface  of  the  very 
earth  trembled  as  the  destroyer  raged  over  it. 
No  thunder  was  at  any  time  heard  ;  bad  the 
cannon  of  a  hundred  contending  armies  been 
discharged  or  tlie  fulminatiou  of  the  most  tre- 
mendous thunder-claps  rattled  through  the  air, 
the  sounds  could  not  have  been  distinguished. 
The  horrible  roar  and  yelling  of  the  wind,  the 
noise  of  the  tumultuous  ocean,  whose  frightful 
waves  threatened  the  town  with  destruction,  if 
all  the  other  elements  might  spare  ;  the  clattering 
of  tiles  ;  the  falling  of  roofs  and  walls,  and  the 
combination  of  a  thousand  sounds,  formed  the 
most  hideous  din,  which  appalled  the  heart  and 
bewildered  if  not  alienated  the  mind.      No  ade- 


quate idea  of  the  sensations  which  then  distracted 
the  tnind  and  confounded  the  faculties  can  possi- 
bly be  conveyed  to  those  who  were  distant  from 
the  scene  of  terror.     The  sheltered  observer  of 

the  storm,  amazed  and  in  a  state  of  stupor,  was 
fixed  to  the  spot  where  he  stood  ;  the  sight  and 
hearing  were  overpowered,  and  the  excess  of 
astonishment  refused  admission  to  fear.  What 
must  have  been  the  mental  agonies  of  those 
wretched  fugitives  who,  destitute  of  a  place  of 
refuge,  were  the  sport  of  the  dreadful  and  ruth- 
less tempest,  and  alive  to  all  its  horrors  I  This 
unparalleled  uproar  continued  witiiout  intermis- 
sion for  over  three  and  one-half  hours — the  raging 
blast  then  veering  from  the  west  and  other  points 
to  the  southward  of  it,  attended  with  avalanches 
of  rain. 

"The  storm  now  and  then  for  a  few  moments 
abated,  at  which  time  the  dreadful  roar  of  the 
elements  having  partially  subsided,  the  falling  of 
tiles  and  building  materials,  wliich  by  the  last 
dreadful  gusts  had  probably  been  carried  to  a 
lofty  height;  the  shrieks  of  suffering  victims  ;  the 
cries  of  terrified  inhabitants,  and  the  howling  of 
dogs — were  clearly  audible,   and  awakened  the 
mind  to  a  distressing  apprehension  of  the  havoc 
and  carnage  which  had  been  and  still  were  deso- 
lating the  island.    .    .   .   Almost  every  merchant 
ruined,  and  few  of  them  possessing  so  much  as 
a  suit  of  clothes  to  walk  the  streets  in.     Every 
vessel   thrown   high   up   into  the  bay.  ...  A 
piece  of    lead    which  weighed    160   pounds  was 
carried  to  a  distance  of  more  than    1 ,  300  feet ; 
and  another  piece,   400  pounds  in  weight,  was 
lifted  up  and  carried  a  dis- 
tance of  1,680  feet.      Raf- 
ters and  beams  were  flying 
through  the  air  with  fright- 
ful rapidity,    and    shingles 
pierced  in  several  instances 
hardwood     trees     and     re- 
mained   sticking   in   them. 
Another  instance  is  related 
that  part  of  a  child's  trum- 
pet was  driven  into  an  ever- 
green tree,  where  it  buried 
itself  in  the  trunk.     If  an 
object  so   light  as  a  piece 
of  tin  can  be  driven  into 
wood,  the  force  required  to 
bury  it  in  the  tree  may  be 
imagined. " 

Dr.    Murray -Aaron    de- 
scribes the  Caribbean  Sm 
as    "a    great    Balt-wat«r 
cauldron,"    for    the    most 
r  ism.  ADotm  a  TO  P^i^  surrounded  by  more 

or  less  continuous  moon- 
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tain-chains.  It  is  supposed  that  the  initial  im- 
pulses of  these  fierce  tropical  storms  come  from 
the  sides  of  the  sub- Andean  Cordilleras. 

*  <  While  the  fury  of  these  storms  in  their  na- 
tive places  is  greater  than  that  of  our  Western 
cyclones,  their  appearance  on  our  coasts  is  so 
gradual,  and  we  are  now  so  thoroughly  warned  of 
them  by  our  weather  bureau,  that  great  loss  of 
life  can  only  in  these  times  be  attributed  to  crimi- 
nal neglect  on  the  part  of  the  people  in  paying  no 
attention  to  these  warnings.  When  it  shall  dawn 
upon  those  going  to  sea  and  those  living  in  spe- 
cially exposed  regions  that  these  warnings  are 
really  meant  to  warn,  such  great  loss  of  life  as  we 
have  in  the  past  witnessed  will  cease  to  be  possi- 
ble. These  storms  have  usually  lost  some  of  the 
fury  with  which  they  are  wont  to  visit  certain  of 
the  West- Indian  group  by  the  time  they  reach 
the  Atlantic  coast.  None  has  yet,  nor  is  ever 
likely  to  do,  the  terrible  damage  that  befell  Sa- 
vannah la  Mar,  Jamaica,  in  1744.  That  thriving 
town,  rich  with  the  gains  of  sugar  and  rum  on 
land  and  endless  freebooting  by  sea,  was  in  one 
dread  hour  so  utterly  swept  from  existence  that 
not  one  dwelling,  not  one  soul,  nor  ox,  nor  horse, 
was  left  as  a  reminder  of  tho  furies  that  saw  the 
sun  go  down  on  a  thriving  community  and  its 
place  covered  by  morn  with  many  feet  of  sand, 
cast  up  by  the  mighty  tidal  wave  that  had  come 
as  a  fitting  climax." 


FRUIT-GROWING  IN  AMERICA. 

IN  the  November  Harper's,  Mr.  Theodore 
Dreiser  gives  some  remarkable  figures  of  the 
great  fruit  -  growing  industry  of  America.  He 
shows  the  enormous  difference  in  our  fruit-grow- 
ing capacity  between  the  present  time  and  1814, 
when  only  half  a  barrel  of  raisins  could  be  found 
in  the  city  of  New  York  to  make  plum  puddings 
in  celebrating  the  treaty  of  peace.  To-day,  Cali- 
fornia alone  ships  more  than  100,000,000  pounds 
of  raisins  a  year. 

$80,000,000    WORTH     OF     STRAWBERRIES   A    TEAR. 

Mr.  Dreiser  says  that  $80,000,000  worth  of 
strawberries  are  grown  and  consumed  in  the 
United  States  in  a  single  season.  Nowadays 
the  strawberry  season  begins  in  the  large  cities 
in  the  late  November  and  ends  the  following 
August,  and  the  prices  vary  from  one  dollar 
to  six  cents  a  quart.  Only  twenty  years  ago, 
all  of  the  strawberries  eaten  by  New  York  and 
Brooklyn  people  were  grown  in  Long  Island  and 
New  Jersey.  The  producing  area  has  been 
gradually  extended  through  Delaware,  Maryland, 
and  Virginia  ;  and  then  the  fast  freight  lines 
brought  in  the  Carolinas,  Georgia,  Florida,  and 


even  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Tennessee,  and  Ar- 
kansas. Now  it  costs  but  two  cents  to  ship  a 
box  of  strawberries  from  Southern  Arkansas  to 
New  York.  What  oranges  mean  to  Florida, 
and  what  oranges  and  grapes  mean  to  California, 
are  fairly  well  known,  but  Mr.  Dreiser's  showing 
of  the  importance  of  the  fruit  industry  in  Georgia 
and  Alabama  is  most  striking.  Alabama,  Texas, 
Missouri,  and  Tennessee  are  beginning  to  emu- 
late Georgia  in  tlie  production  of  peaches.  In 
the  last-named  State,  peaches  have  come  to  be 
king,  instead  of  cotton,  and  cotton  plantations 
have  been  supplanted  by  choice  orchards,  and 
packing- houses,  canning- factories,  and  crate- fac- 
tories have  followed  the  extensive  growing  of 
fruit. 

PEACHES    ARE    KING    IN    GEORGIA. 

*  *  There  is  a  section  of  the  State,  traversed  by 
one  of  the  large  east-coast  roads,  which  is  full  of 
the  new-found  riches  of  fruit.  This  part  of  the 
State  is  singularly  productive,  and  during  the 
dull  summer  months,  when  cotton  and  grain 
crops  are  laid  by,  there  are  busy  scenes  among 
the  peach -pickers  and  peach -packers.  The  whole 
section  of  the  State,  from  Griffin  to  Smithville, 
thence  to  Albany,  Cuthbert,  and  Fort  Gaines, 
is  one  unbroken  stretch  of  fruiting  trees  and 
perfect-bearing  species.  There  is  one  man  at 
Marshall ville  who  individually  controls  120,000 
trees.  Possibly  this  is  one  of  the  largest  peach 
orchards  in  Georgia.  One  combination  of  men 
in  Fort  Valley  controls  300,000  trees.  In  the 
neighborhood  of  this  town  are  700,000  trees  in 
full  fruitage  this  year.  And  yet  the  peach  in- 
dustry is  known  to  be  in  its  infancy  here.  In 
spite  of  tons  of  fruit  shipped  to  Eastern  and- 
Western  markets,  the  industry  has  just  begun. 
The  railroad  traversing  this  one  section  handled 
1,786  refrigerator-cars  last  season,  loaded  and 
iced  at  the  various  points  of  shipment.  In  the 
past  ten  years  the  same  road  has  built  25  miles 
of  spur  tracks  to  accommodate  growers  whose 
orchards  were  coming  into  fruitage." 

The  little  State  of  Delaware  alone  produces 
4,000,000  baskets  of  peaches.  Last  year  Con- 
necticut  furnished  the  same  number ;  Maryland 
equals  Delaware,  and  Michigan  surpasses  both. 
Mr.  Dreiser  tells  of  one  peach  farmer  in  Michi- 
gan whose  orchards  yield  him  $80,000  a  year. 

THE    FAR -WESTERN    FRUIT. 

As  late  as  1882,  the  California  and  Colorado 
fruit  was  sold  in  the  East  only  at  fabulous  prices 
and  in  very  small  quantities.  To-day,  there  is,  in 
the  fruit  season — in  fact,  during  the  whole  year — 
not  a  single  city  square  in  the  business  districts 
which  has  not  its  fruit  store  or  stand  coveied 
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with  the  beautiful  fruit  of  the  Pacific  Slope,  to 
be  sold  at  prices  which  allow  every  office-boy  to 
indulge  in  handsome  California  pears,  peaches, 
and  grapes  as  a  luncheon  staple. 

To  show  how  rapidly  fruit  trade  can  grow 
where  a  demand  is  suddenly  found  together  with 
the  possibility  of  supplying  it,  Mr.  Dreiser  says 
that  in  1896  a  few  crates  of  Rockeyford  melons 
were  shipped  out  of  Colorado  for  the  first  time. 
The  New  York  commission  merchants  at  once 
saw  the  possibilities  of  this  fruit,  and  the  very- 
next  season  133  carloads  were  raised;  in  1898 
1,500  carloads  were  sent  out,  and  to-day  23,000 
acres,  scattered  through  19  States,  are  devoted 
to  the  raising  of  Rockeyford  melons.  The  Gov- 
ernment has  never  secured  an  adequate  census 
of  the  entire  fruit  trade  of  the  United  States. 
Mr.  Dreiser  estimates  that  $1,000,000,000  a 
year  would  be  a  moderate  estimate. 


THE  MAN  WHO  INVENTED  THE  SUNDAY 

NEWSPAPER. 

IN  an  article  on  * <  The  Journalism  of  New 
York,"  in  the  November  Munsey's^  Mr. 
Hartley  Davis  tells  how  the  great  metropolitan 
dailies  are  made  and  marketed.  Mr.  Davis 
says  the  ''great  dailies"  rely  on  the  Sunday 
editions  for  their  profits,  and  that  three- 
fourths  of  the  total  net  earnings  come  from  that 
source.  The  morning  edition  does  not  pay, 
because  the  heaviest  burdens  of  expense — tele- 
graph and  cable  tolls,  big  salaries,  correspond- 
ents' accounts,  and  the  like — are  saddled  upon 
it.  The  morning  edition  is  depended  on  to  give 
prestige,  standing,  and  influence  to  the  property. 

MR.     GODDARD's    innovation. 

'  *  The  Sunday  newspaper  was  the  first  to  show 
a  radical  departure  from  old  methods.  It  influ- 
enced the  evening,  and  together  they  have  had 
a  marked  effect  upon  the  morning  editions. 
Much  of  the  so-called  'yellowness'  first  displayed 
itself  on  Sunday.  To  Morrill  Goddard  belongs 
the  chief  credit,  or  responsibility,  of  the  modem 
Sunday  newspaper.  For  years  he  has*  been 
known  as  '  the  father  of  the  Sunday  newspaper/ 
and  he  has  now  reached  the  advanced  age  of 
thirty- three.  He  comes  of  a  good  Maine  family, 
was  graduated  from  Dartmouth  when  he  was 
twenty,  and  entered  upon  newspaper  work  on 
the  New  York  World.  At  twenty -five  he  was 
placed  in  charge  of  the  Sunday  edition,  and  free 
swing  was  given  to  him.  It  is  Mr.  Pulitzer's 
policy  to  ask  certain  results  of  his  editors^  and 
then  to  give  them  full  authority. 


THE   SUNDAY    EDITION   A  6EPABATE   ENTITY. 

.''  Mr.  Goddard  was  the. first  man  to  make  the 
Sunday  edition  a  separate  entity.  Theretofore  it 
had  been  under  the  care  of  a  so-called  Sunday 
editor,  working  under  the  direction  of  a  busy 
managing  editor,  who  had  little  time  to  give  to 
it.  Artists  and  writers  in  the  city  department 
furnished  the  matter  at  the  Sunday  editor's  re- 
quest— when  they  had  time. 

**  The  first  thing  Mr.  Goddard  did  was  to  or- 
ganize his  own  staff  of  artists,  writers,  and  as- 
sistant editors,  who  worked  for  him  exclusively. 
He  made  up  his  mind  that  the  Sunday  newspa- 
pers were  not  interesting,  and  it  was  his  business 
to  make  them  so.  In  a  little  time  he  had  the 
whole  establishment  in  a  turmoil.  The  cables 
sang  with  messages  to  Mr.  Pulitzer,  then  in 
Paris,  warning  him  that  <  this  young,  man  is 
ruining  your  property. ' 

ITS   INFLUENCE   ON    CIRCULATION. 

**  By  way  of  beginning,  Mr.  Goddard  printed 
a  page  picture  of  a  wonderful  monkey  in  Central 
Park.  Up  to  that  time,  two  and  three  column 
cuts  were  about  the  limit  of  size,  and  the  page 
drawing  was  a  novelty.  It  was  not  long  before 
Mr.  Goddard  was  printing  double- page  illustra- 
tions. There  were  big,  smashing  headlines,  too, 
and  stirring  articles  about  things  that  had  never 
before  been  described  in  newspapers.  It  made 
the  judicious  grieve  and  the  conservative  rage  ; 
but  the  circulation  mounted  upward  by  10,000 
and  15,000  copies  a  week.  In  ^we  years,  Mr. 
Goddard  had  increased  the  sales  of  the  Sunday 
World  from  200,000  to  600,000  copies.  Then 
he  left  the  World  to  take  a  similar  position  on 
the  Journal^  and  in  three  years  he  had  built  up 
the  circulation  of  its  Sunday  edition  from  100,- 
000  to  600,000  copies. 

'  <  During  his  rigime,  the  magazine  idea  has 
been  introduced  into  the  Sunday  newspaper. 
The  comic  supplements  alone  are  estimated  to 
have  increased  the  circulation  of  those  Sunday 
editions  which  carry  them  by  50,000  a  week. 
The  colored  illustrations  and  the  half-tones  were 
other  important  innovations,  although  the  wisest 
'circulation  sharps'  say  they  cannot  trace  any 
increased  sales  to  them. 

<  <  These  colored  supplements  go  to  press  about 
three  weeks  in  advance  of  the  date  of  issue. 
The  black-and-white  supplement,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  one  section,  is  printed  two  weeks  in 
advance,  and  yet  the  rush  in  the  Sunday  depart- 
ment 18  often  .as  great  as  in  the  editorial  rooma 
of  the  dailies." 


THE   PERIODICALS   REVIEWED. 


THE  WORLD'S  WORK. 

THE  first  nunil)er  of  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co/s  new 
magazine,  The  World's  TForfe,  appears  for  Novem- 
ber. The  editor  is  Mr.  Walter  H.  Page,  a  member  of  the 
firm  which  publishes  the  magazine.  Mr.  Page  has  had 
a  very  full  and  successful  editorial  career  at  the  helm 
of  the  Formn,  and  later  as  editor  of  the  AtlaiiUc 
Monthly.  He  outlines  the  special  field  and  ambitions 
of  the  new  magazine  in  his  opening  editorial  remarks. 
Calling  attention  to  the  vast  industrial  and  commercial 
progress  in  this  country  resulting  from  American  char- 
acter and  enterprise,  he  hails  the  age  when,  **to  an 
increasing  numl)er,  work  has  l)ecome  less  and  less  a 
means  of  bread-winning  and  more  and  more  a  form  of 
noble  exercise.  The  artist  always  took  joy  in  his  work; 
it  is  the  glory  of  our  time  that  the  man  of  affairs  can 
find  a  similar  pleasure  in  his  achievements.  It  is  with 
the  activities  of  the  newly  organized  world,  its  problems, 
and  even  with  its  romance,  that  this  magazine  will 
earnestly  concern  itself,  trying  to  convey  the  cheerful 
spirit  of  men  who  do  things.'* 

A  MAGAZINE  OF  DEPARTMENTS. 

TJie  WorUVs  Work  is  divided  into  departments,  the 
first,  under  the  title  "The  March  of  Events,"  dealing 
throu^  short  articles  with  such  current  topics  as 
"The  After-Glow  of  the  Boer  War,"  "The  Coal  Strike 
and  the  Public,"  "The  Rebuilding  of  Galveston,"  "The 
Outlook  for  Young  Men  ; "  questions  arising  from  our 
new  colonial  experiments,  the  Chinese  problem,  and 
various  social  and  economic  questions  of  the  day. 
Following  this  department  is  a  group  of  features, 
many  of  them  illustrated,  including  travel  sketches, 
fiction,  and  nature-study,  as  well  as  discussions  of 
public  questions.  The  magazine  ends  with  two  depart- 
ments following  out  more  definitely  its  peculiar  aim, 
"Short  Stories  of  Men  Who  Work,"  and  "Among  the 
World's  Workers ; "  the  latter  being  occupied  with 
giving  examples  of  the  country's  prosperity  as  seen 
in  the  industrial  conditions  at  various  business  centers. 

THE  COST  OF  NATIONAL  CAMPAIGNS. 

An  article  on  "The  Co.<it  of  National  Campaigns" 
gives  a  striking  idea  of  the  sudden  and  huge  increa.se 
in  the  expense  of  getting  a  President  elected.  The 
writer  estimates  that  the  cost  of  the  Presidential  cam- 
paign in  1864  was  $200,000  for  both  parties,  and  that  the 
cost  of  the  National  Committee's  operations  alone  in 
1900  will  be  over  $5,000,000;  whereas  "a  Presidential 
campaign,  including  also  Congressional,  gubernatorial, 
and  lesser  campaigns,  causes  the  total  expenditure  of 
perhaps  r20,000,000. 

A  WARNING  TO  AMERICAN  MANUFACTURERS. 

Mr.  Frederick  Emory,  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign 
Commerce,  writes  on  "Our  Growth  asa  World-Power," 
emphasizing  especially  the  economic  reasons  for  political 
expansion,  and  showing  that  our  recent  great  leaps  ahead 
in  international  trade  have  brought  us  far  ahead  of  all 
competitors  except  Great  Britain  in  exports  and  im- 
ports, and  but  slightly  behind  her.  Mr.  Emory  thinks 
there  is  danger,  even  now,  in  this  rapid  sncoesB ;  that 


American  manufacturers  "  may  make  the  mistake  of 
thinking  their  goods  will  continue  to  sell  themselves. 
It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  nations  like  Great  Britain, 
Germany,  and  France  will  permit  themselves  to  be  de- 
prived of  markets  tliey  have  long  controlled  without  a 
serious  struggle.  They  will  undoubtedly  imitate  our 
goods,  and  perhaps  improve  upon  them  ;  and  they  still 
have  a  great  advantage  over  us  in  their  carefully 
systematized  methods  of  gaining  and  holding  foreign 
trade." 

Tfie  World's  Work  has  a  somewhat  larger  page  than 
the  Review  of  Reviews,  and  therefore  considerably 
larger  than  the  usual  magazine  size.  The  new  maga- 
zine is  carefully  printed  on  handsome  paper,  and  the 
illustration  scheme  is  dignified  by  unusually  well-exe- 
cuted full-page  portraits  of  Secretary  Hay,  the  Hon. 
Richard  Olney,  Rudyard  Kipling,  and  Joel  Chandler 
Harris. 


THE  CENTURY. 

THE  November  Century  is  an  exceptionally  sump- 
tuous magazine,  with  illustrations  unusual  in 
quality,  even  for  the  Century  Company's  products.  The 
opening  article,  Mr.  Maurice  Thompson's  "My  Mid- 
winter Garden,"  is  resplendent  with  Mr.  Harry  Fenn*8 
drawings  of  the  symmetrical  fiowers  printed  in  three 
colors. 

Mrs.  Schuyler  Van  Rensselaer  hails  "A  New  Sculp- 
tor" in  Hendrick  Christian  Andersen,  a  young  Nor- 
wegian-American, only  twenty-eight  years  old,  who  has 
accomplished  most  striking  results  in  the  expression 
of  character  through  his  figures.  Mr.  Andersen's  most 
conspicuous  works  are  his  equestrian  statue  and  the 
two  groups  called  "Serenity"  and  "Fellowship,"  in- 
tended for  casting  in  bronze. 

BISHOP  POTTER  ON  OUR  DUTY  IN  THE  PHILIPPINKS. 

An  important  article  of  interest  is  Bishop  Henry  C. 
Potter's  on  "The  Problem  of  the  Philippines."  Bishop 
Potter  says  that  the  duty  of  the  United  States  does  not 
seem  to  be  obscure.  He  thinks  that  it  was  a  blunder  of 
Dewey's  that,  after  his  great  naval  achievement,  he 
failed  to  see  that  his  task  at  Manila  was  at  an  end. 
"But  at  this  writing  there  is  no  honorable  way  oat. 
To  throw  up  our  task  now  would  be  a  cruelty  to  those 
whom  we  abandoned,  and  a  confession  of  our  impotence 
which  would  disgrace  us  before  the  world.  We  mnst 
go  on  now,  whether  or  no  we  find  the  task  more  expen- 
sive in  men  and  means  and  less  profitable  commercially 
than  originally  we  expecteil.  A  great  nation  cannot 
abandon  a  weaker  people  which  it  has  before  all  men 
adopted  as  its  ward  without  confessing  that,  great  as 
it  claims  to  be,  it  has  nothing  to  impart,  nothing  to 
sacrifice,  in  order  to  give  freedom  and  good  government 
to  those  who  have  not  forfeited  all  claim  to  such  gifts 
because  they  have  looked  for  them  in  the  wrong  direo- 
tion." 

ACTING  AS  A  PROFESSION. 

Mr.  Bronson  Howard  makes  an  exceedingly  readable 
article  on  "Our  Schools  for  the  Stage."  He  considerathat 
at  last  the  profession  of  acting  has  in  English-apeafcliig 
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commnnities  taken  its  proper,  natural  place  with  other 
artistic  professions,  instead  of  being  considered  a  mere 
desperate  resort  in  the  last  emergency  of  need,  as  it  un- 
doubtedly was  considered  a  third  of  a  century  ago.  He 
says  we  have  been  the  first  in  the  world  to  establish  a 
fully  organized  school  for  the  training  of  young  men 
and  women  for  the  stage  with  a  large  corps  of  teachers, 
additional  lecturers,  and  special  exercises  in  every  re- 
quirement', physical  and  intellectual.  Even  the  Con- 
servatoire of  Paris  has  no  such  organization  as  a  school 
as  the  American  Academy  of  the  Dramatic  Arts,  found- 
ed by  Mr.  Franklin  U.  Sargent,  its  president. 


HARPER'S  MAGAZINE. 

FROM  the  November  Harper^a  we  have  selected  Mr. 
Theodore  Dreiser's  article  on  "  Fruit-Growing  in 
America  "  to  review  in  another  department. 

Prof.  W.  O.  Atwater  continues  his  investigation  of 
the  dangers  and  usefulness  of  alcohol  in  an  article  en- 
titled "Alcohol  Physiology  and  Temperance  Reform.'* 
The  sum  and  substance  of  Professor  Atwater's  full  dis- 
cussion is  that,  while  all  investigators  agree  that  alco- 
hol in  large  quantities  is  injurious,  their  judgments  as 
to  the  results  of  small  doses  are  conflicting  ;  probably 
where  men  are  called  on  for  great  muscular  exertioU) 
or  continued  nervous  expenditure,  the  balance  of  testi- 
mony would  be  against  the  use  of  alcohol,  even  in  small 
quantities.  Professor  Atwater  thinks  it  very  necessary 
that  the  public  should  have  a  better  understanding  of 
the  nature  of  the  drink-evil ;  and  he  thinks  the  time 
has  come  for  the  calm  and  careful  study  of  the  causes 
and  the  adapta.tion  of  treatment  to  the  nature  of  the 
drink-disease,  as  against  the  conventional  temperance- 
work. 

The  literary  feature  of  this  number  of  Harper'^s  is 
the  collection  of  *'The  Love-Letters  of  Victor  Hugo," 
which  are  published  with  comments  by  M.  Paul  Meu- 
rice.  The  letters  in  this  section  are  addressed  to  Mile. 
AdMe  Foucher,  when  Hugo  was  but  eighteen  years  of 
age  and  his  sweetheart  was  seventeen. 


SCRIBNER'S  MAGAZINE. 

THE  November  Scrihncr's  opens  with  the  conclud- 
ing chapter  of  Mr.  Henry  Norman's  very  excel- 
lent account  of  the  Siberian  Railway.  Now  it  takes 
thirty-eight  days  to  go  from  Vladivostok  to  Moscow, 
and  part  of  the  journey  has  to  be  done  by  horse-power 
and  a  very  large  part  by  steamer.  The  uninterrupted 
railway  journey  from  Moscow  to  Irkutsk,  3,371  miles, 
occupies  about  nine  days.  Mr.  Norman  comments  on 
the  extremely  low  fare — only  $44.30,  including  sleeping- 
car  accommodations  ;  *' and  this  is  for  a  train  practi- 
Ciilly  as  luxurious  as  any  in  the  world,  and  incompara- 
bly superior  to  the  ordinary  European  or  American 
train."  In  the  eastern  stretches  of  the  journey  the  rate 
of  speed  is  very  low,  gomg  iown  to  12  miles  an  hour, 
and  Mr.  Norman  tells  us  that  this  speed  cannot  be 
greatly  increased  until  new  rails  are  laid.  The  present 
weight  of  the  rails  is  but  little  over  16  pounds  to  the 
foot,  a]x)ut  half  the  weight  used  on  the  Pennsylvania 
road  between  New  York  and  Philadelphia.  Mr.  Nor- 
man thinks  this  gigantic  enterprise  will  ultimately  cost 
no  less  than  $500,000,000.  **  Since  the  great  wall  of 
China,  the  world  has  seen  no  one  material  undertaking 
of  equal  magnitude.  That  Russia,  single-handed, 
should  have  conceived  it  and  carried  it  out  makes  the 


imagination  falter  before  her  future  influence  upon  the 
course  of  events." 

Mr.  Samuel  Parsons,  Jr.,  looking  at  the  Paris  Expo- 
sition from  the  standpoint  of  a  landscape  artist,  says  : 
"  We  may  criticise  some  of  the  details,  as  the  French 
themselves  do  more  than  any  one  else ;  but  we  must 
concede  that  probably  never  has  such  a  glorious  pano- 
rama of  artistic  life  presented  itself  as  in  the  ensemble 
at  Paris  in  1900."  The  one  fundamental  criticism  Mr. 
Parsons  has  to  make  is  the  conflned  area  allotted  for 
the  exposition ;  the  Paris  fair  having  but  250  acres  all 
told,  as  against  800  acres  occupied  by  the  White  City 
at  Chicago. 

Mr.  Jesse  Lynch  Williams  has  a  pleasant  description 
of  "The  Cross  Streets  of  New  York ;"  Mr.  J.  M.  Bar- 
rie  concludes  his  serial,  "Tommy  and  Grizel;"  and 
there  are  short  stories  by  Mr.  Henry  James  and  Mary 
Katherine  Lee,  the  latter  being  illustrated  very  daintily 
in  color.  

M'CLURE'S  MAGAZINE. 

FROM  the  November  McClure^s  we  have  selected 
the  excellent  article  on  Senator  Mark  Hanna  by 
William  Allen  White  to  review  among  the  "  Leading 
Articles  of  the  Month." 

The  magazine  opens  with  a  readable  illustrated  arti- 
cle on  "The  First  Flight  of  Count  Zeppelin's  Airship." 
Count  Zeppelin  is  an  officer  in  the  German  army,  and 
his  interest  in  airships  is  primarily  that  of  a  military 
tactician  seeking  for  a  new  and  terrible  engine  of  war. 
His  airship  is  not  a  balloon,  but  rather  a  row  of  seven- 
teen balloons  conflned  in  an  enormous  cylindrical  shell 
with  pointed  ends,  shaped  like  a  cigar.  The  airship 
was  tried  last  July,  with  five  passengers  occupying  two 
aluminum  cars  suspended  below  the  body  of  the  shell. 
The  balloons  serve  to  lift  the  structure  in  air,  and  it  is 
driven  backward  or  forward  by  means  of  large  air- 
screws, operated  by  two  benzine  engines.  The  machine 
cost  the  inventor  more  than  $1,000,000.  It  is  an  enor- 
mous affair,  nearly  420  feet  long,  or  longer  than  a  flrst- 
class  battleship,  and  its  total  weight  is  eleven  tons. 
Mr.  Eugen  Wolf,  the  writer  of  this  article,  and  one  of 
the  passengers  on  the  trial  trip,  says  there  is  every  rea- 
son to  believe  this  airship  will  attain  a  velocity  of  26 
feet  a  second,  or  17  miles  an  hour.  There  are  two  16- 
horse-power  engines ;  and,  if  a  third  can  be  added  by 
the  saving  of  weight,  the  ship  should  make  30  feet  per 
second.  It  was  sunset  when  the  airship  was  tried,  and 
it  rose  very  smoothly,  quietly,  majestically,  described 
a  large  circle,  and  executed  various  maneuvers.  The 
trial  was  made  over  the  water,  and  the  ship  rose  1,300 
feet  above  the  lake.  When  the  trial  was  completed  the 
airship  sank  slowly,  and  rested  on  the  water  as  smooth- 
ly as  a  sea-gull.  Count  Zeppelin  and  his  assistants  are 
now  hard  at  work  improving  upon  every  point,  and 
they  look  forward  confldently  to  ultimate  results  which 
will  make  the  airship  a  practicable  vehicle. 

THE  GERMAN  SOLDIER'S  TRAINING. 

Mr.  Ray  Stannard  Baker  has  been  studying  in  Grer- 
many  the  process  of  "Making  a  Grerman  Soldier,"  and 
writes  on  that  subject  in  this  number  of  McClwre^B. 
Mr.  Baker  says  that  the  first  great  event  in  the  life  of 
the  Grerman  boy  is  his  confirmation,  and  the  second  his 
first  week  as  a  soldier.  The  boy  and  his  parents  decide 
whether  he  will  enter  as  a  freiwiUige,  to  serve  for  one 
year  only,  or  whether  he  must  take  the  full  service  of 
two  years.    The  physicians  reject  great  numbers  of 
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boys  because  they  are  not  strong  enough,  or  because 
they  have  such  defects  as  the  loss  of  the  trigger-finger, 
color-blindness,  or  curvature  of  the  spine.  A  few  es- 
cape because  they  are  the  sole  support  of  a  widowed 
mother,  and  for  similar  reasons;  but  the  authorities 
keep  an  eye  on  these,  and  if  the  conditions  of  their  life 
change,  they  must  serve  afterwards. 

STORY  OF  THE  PEKING  SIEGE. 

One  of  the  most  graphic  pictures  of  the  terrible  period 
in  Peking,  when  the  whites  were  besieged  by  the  Box- 
ers and  Chinese  army,  is  given  in  the  diary  of  Mrs.  E.  K. 
Lowry,  illustrated  with  excellent  diagrams  of  the  city 
and  the  European  quarters.  When  the  outbreak  began, 
Mrs.  Lowry  was  living  in  the  Methodist  Mission,  about 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  east  of  the  American  legation. 
Her  husband  was  absent  in  Tientsin. 


ing-house,  12  by  20  feet,  rented  for  $75  a  day.  Water 
sold  at  three  buckets  for  25  cents,  and  these  economic 
unpleasantnesses  were  by  no  means  the  most  important 
obstacles  to  a  lady's  sojourn  at  Nome.  When  the  small- 
pox broke  out  a  couple  of  weeks  after  the  writer's  party 
arrived,  she  took  the  next  boat  home. 


THE  COSMOPOLITAN. 

CAPT.  A.  W.  BUTT,  U.S.V.,  writes  in  the  Novem- 
ber Cosmopolitan  on  "A  Problem  in  Army 
Transportation,"  the  problem  being  to  transport  horses 
across  the  Pacific  to  the  Philippines  for  the  use  of  our 
troops.  It  is  no  light  matter  to  transport  a  cargo  of 
horses  across  the  Pacific.  The  animal  must  stand  on 
its  legs  about  forty  days,  and  always  suffers  more  or 
less  from  the  sudden  change  of  the  sea  voyage.  The 
old  method  was  to  sling  the  horse,  holding  him  in  his 
recumbent  position  by  means  of  a  breastplate.  In 
rough  weather  this  was  terribly  uncomfortable  and 
dangerous,  and  produced  frequent  panics  in  the  cargo. 
The  Quartermaster's  Department  has  made  a  study  of 
this  question,  and  has  now  brought  the  transportation 
of  horses  to  such  a  degree  of  perfection  that  the  aver- 
age loss  on  a  voyage  does  not  amount  to  8  per  cent. 
Other  governments  transporting  animals  count  on  a 
loss  of  15  per  cent.  Captain  Butt  was  the  first  to  try 
the  experiment  of  crossing  the  Pacific  without  unload- 
ing stock,  and  out  of  4.^  horses  only  one  was  lost.  This 
great  record  was  obtained  by  extra  care  and  the  exer- 
cise of  common  sense.  Electric  and  steam  fans  were 
used  to  give  fresh  air  to  the  animals,  and  they  were 
lifted  by  means  of  portable  stalls,  and  the  horses  were 
tied  in  their  stationary  stalls  on  the  transport  with 
ropes  long  enough  to  give  them  three  feet  leeway  from 
the  stall.  The  horses  learned  to  ride  with  the  move- 
ment of  the  vessel,  and  after  six  hours  of  the  first  rough 
weather  they  worked  together  as  if  they  were  uniform 
machinery. 

THE  FUTURE  OF  GALVESTON'. 

Mr.  John  Fay,  in  an  excellent  article  on  "The  Gal- 
veston Tragedy,"  prophesies  that  the  Island  City  will 
never  again  be  popular,  as  a  city  of  homes,  until 
some  engineering  genius  constructs  a  sea-wall,  or  suc- 
cessfully elevates  the  city  ten  feet  above  its  present 
level.  He  thinks  that  these  feats  are  not  beyond  the 
bounds  of  possibility. 

LIFE  AT  CAPE  NOME. 

Eleanor  B.  Caldwell,  in  her  description  of  "  A  Wo- 
man's Experience  at  Cape  Nome,"  tells  of  her  visit  to 
the  newest  mining-camp  last  summer.  Her  first  dinner 
in  a  Nome  restaurant  consisted  of  a  thin,  tough  steak, 
potatoes,  poor  bread  and  poor  coffee,  for  $2  apiece.  She 
says  that  all  the  money  that  is  being  made  is  made 
in  these  saloons  and    restaurants.     One   small    cat- 


LIPPINCOTT'S  MAGAZINE. 

IN  the  November  LipplncotVs^  the  complete  novel 
of  the  month  is  "  Madame  Noel,"  by  George  H. 
Picard,  a  story  whose  scene  is  laid  in  the  Acadian 
community  of  the  Aroostook  country. 

Mr.  Frederic  Poole,  writing  on  "China's  Greatest 
Curiosity,"  describes  the  most  striking  characteristics 
of  the  Chinese  language.  The  language  used  in  Chi- 
nese books  is  never  spoken,  while  the  colloquial  in 
written  form  would  be  looked  on  with  supreme  con- 
tempt by  the  average  Chinese  student.  The  mandarin 
is  the  court  or  official  language,  and  is  spoken  in  North, 
West,  and  Central  China,  while  the  Cantonese  is  spoken 
in  Canton  and  the  Southern  districts. 

The  late  Mr.  Stephen  Crane's  accounts  of  "  Great  Bat- 
tles of  the  World  "  are  continued  in  "  The  Storming  of 
Burkersdorf  Heights,"  when  Frederick  of  Prussia,  on 
July  20, 1762,  won  his  dramatic  and  important  victory. 

Dr.  Theodore  F.  Wolfe  contributes  a  pleasant  essay, 
"In  the  Footprints  of  Bryant,"  which  describes  the 
secluded  nook  of  the  Housatonic  region  of  Massachusetts 
where  Dr.  Peter  Bryant  and  his  bride  lived  in  a  little 
frame  cottage. 

THE  NEW  ENGLAND  MAGAZINE. 

IN  the  November  New  England  Magazine^  Mary  E. 
Trueblood  gives  an  account  of  "The  Study  of 
Housekeeping  in  Boston."  Boston  is  to  be  thanked  for 
the  first  organized  systematic  effort  to  teach  the  science 
of  cooking.  In  March,  1879,  the  Woman's  Educational 
Association  started  the  Boston  Cooking-School.  Mrs. 
S.  T.  Hooper  was  the  first  president,  and  Miss  Maria 
Parloa,  and  later  Mrs.  Mary  J.  Lincoln,  gave  a  high 
standard  to  the  instruction  of  the  institution.  That  the 
school  is  eminently  practical  is  shown  by  an  incident 
Miss  Trueblood  gives,  of  the  application  of  a  family 
whose  income  was  $10  a  week,  and  who  wanted  to  know 
from  the  director  whether  they  could  begin  housekeep- 
ing, or  whether  they  had  l^etter  pay  $8"  a  week  for  board 
and  room.  The  school  found  and  furnished  two  rooms 
and  planned  their  meals  for  them,  and  after  two  months 
of  oversight  turned  over  the  conduct  of  the  little  home 
to  the  couple  with  happy  results. 

The  Hon.  George  S.  Boutwell  gives  an  interesting 
reminiscence  of  "  The  Last  of  the  Ocean  Slave-Traders." 
Mr.  Boutwell  was  counsel  for  the  republic  of  Haiti  in  a 
claim  pressed  by  the  alleged  slave-trader  against  Haiti 
for  having  captured  and  imprisoned  him.  The  bark 
William  was  the  trader,  and  she  was  captured  in  the 
bay  of  Port  Libert^,  in  April,  1861.  The  captain,  Pelle- 
tier,  escaped  from  prison  in  Haiti,  and  pressed  a  claim 
for  $2,500,000  against  the  little  republic. 

H.  C.  Shelley  gives  a  very  pleasant  description  of 
"The  Home  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney,"  in  the  pictoreaqne 
old  village  of  Penshurst,  in  the  county  of  Kent»  which 
became  the  home  of  the  Sidneys  about  the  middle  of 
the  sixteenth  century. 

Mr.  James  L.  Hughes  gives  a  full  and  finely  flllie- 
trated description  of  "Toronto." 
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MUNSEyS. 

IN  the  November  3fun8e|/'«,  Mr.  Hartley  Davis  gives 
an  excellent  account  of  the  making  of  a  great 
metropolitan  newspaper.  We  have  quoted  from  his 
article  in  another  department. 

Mr.  Charles  E.  Russell,  in  summing  up  the  results  of 
France^s  World^s  Fair  effort,  says  that  in  spite  of  all 
reports  of  failure,  and  no  matter  what  is  the  financial 
outcome,  the  exposition  of  1900  has  unquestionably 
proved  to  be  the  greatest,  the  most  complete,  and  the 
most  instructive  in  the  world*s  history.  Mr.  Russell  is 
not  so  overwhelmingly  impressed  with  the  archi- 
tectural features  at  Paris ;  it  is  the  tremendous  and 
varied  array  of  the  world's  work  that  seems  to  him  to 
make  the  Paris  fair  preeminent.  As  to  financial  re- 
sults, while  it  was  not  impressive  to  see  tickets  of 
admission  nominally  worth  twenty-five  cents  hawked 
around  the  streets  at  ten,  eighty  and  even  five  cents, 
Mr.  Russell  reminds  us  that  the  exposition  manage- 
ment did  not  sell  tickets  to  the  public,  and  received  no 
part  of  the  proceeds  of  sales  at  reduced  rates.  Tickets 
of  admission  were  allotted  to  holders  of  the  exposition 
bonds,  and  such  holders  subsequently  sold  the  tickets 
for  whatever  they  could  get  for  them. 

Mr^  John  Paul  Bocock  makes  a  dramatic  story  of 
"The  Romance  of  the  Telephone,"  in  his  account  of  the 
long  struggle  between  Alexander  Graham  Bell,  the 
successful  inventor,  and  Prof.  Elisha  Gray,  the  un- 
successful claimant,  with  a  huge  fortune  at  stake.  He 
says  the  annual  expenses  of  the  Bell  Telephone  Com- 
pany for  protecting  its  patents  have  amounted  to  as 
much  as  $400,000. 


OUTING. 

IN  the  November  Outing^  Prof.  I.  T.  Headland,  of 
Peking  University,  writes  on  "Chinese  Sports  and 
Games,"  and  illustrates  his  text  from  photographs  of 
sportive  Celestials  "  kicking  the  shoe,"  wrestling,  tum- 
bling, and  playing  hocky.  Professor  Headland  says  he 
has  never  seen  a  people  so  much  given  to  play  as  the  Chi- 
nese ;  but  their  games,  like  much  else  in  their  civiliza- 
tion, seem  not  to  have  gotten  beyond  the  experimental 
stage.  Professor  Headland  shows  that  the  Chinese  are, 
very  contrary  to  current  Western  belief,  exceptionally 
fond  of  athletic  exercises ;  and  he  tells  of  no  less  than 
fifty  popular  games,  nearly  all  of  them  more  or  less 
athletic  in  nature,  which  he  collected  in  Peking  alone. 

A  symposium  on  football  by  such  authorities  as  Wal- 
ter Camp,  George  H.  Brooke,  Haughton,  of  Harvard,  and 
Chad  wick,  of  Yale,  is  an  important  and  timely  feature 
of  the  numl)er.  Mr.  Camp,  writing  on  "Methods and 
Developments  in  Tactics  and  Play,"  says  that  for  the 
last  few  years  nothing  especially  new  in  the  line  of  the 
running  game  has  come  to  the  front,  but  decided  ad- 
vances have  been  made  in  punting  and  drop-kicking, 
and  especially  in  the  management  of  the  kicking 
games. 

Mr.  Leonidas Hubbard,  Jr.,  writing  on  the  Adirondack 
wo<kIs,  calls  for  a  generous  appropriation  from  the  com- 
ing legislature  to  enable  the  Forest-Preserve  Board 
to  do  its  work  properly.  The  work  of  preserving  the 
Adirondacks  began  in  1897,  when  the  legislature  of 
New  York  created  the  State  Forest-Preserve  Board 
and  appropriated  $1,000,000  for  its  immediate  use.  The 
board  was  authorized  to  procure  by  purchase  as  much 
land  as  possible  within  the  boundaries  of  the  park. 
The  law  provided  that  land  whose  owners  refused  to 


sell  might  be  taken,  and  the  owners  were  directed  to 
present  their  complaints  to  the  Court  of  Claims. 

"The  board  paid  from  $1.50,  the  price  of  "lumbered* 
land,  to  17  an  acre,  and  more  than  250,000  acres  were 
procured  with  the  first  appropriation.  Later  appro 
priations  have  enabled  it  to  increase  the  State  hold- 
ing to  something  more  than  400,000  acres.  More  than 
half  of  this  is  land  that  has  not  been  lumbered,  and 
still  possesses  its  primeval  wildness.  There  are  some 
hundreds  of  thousand  acres  within  the  boundaries  of 
the  park  that  will  be  protected  from  the  timber-cutter 
by  reason  of  its  being  owned  now  by  sporting  dubs." 

Lieut.  William  Kelly,  Jr.,  tells  of  the  use  of  "Ani- 
mals in  Warfare  **— not  only  horses  and  mules,  but  cam- 
els, oxen,  elephants,  and  dogs.  He  says  the  oxen  are 
exasperating  in  their  indifFerence  to  any  demands  for 
haste ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  they  do  not  mind  a  can- 
nonading, whereas  no  one  has  ever  succeeded  in  making 
elephants  stand  fire  quietly.  Horses  require  too  much 
attention  to  be  entirely  successful  draught  animals,  and 
the  mule  is  probably  the  most  important  war  animal. 
Dogs  are  used  in  the  Grerman  army  to  assist  relief  par- 
ties in  discovering  the  whereabouts  of  men  wounded  in 
battle.  Several  regiments  own  packs  of  wa]>dogs  drilled 
to  assist  in  ambulance  work.  They  are  also  used  as 
watch-dogs  to  prevent  surprise,  and  as  messengers,  and 
it  is  said  they  will  have  another  use  in  attacking  bicycle 
corps. 

THE  LADIES'  HOME  JOURNAL. 

MR.  EDWARD  BOE,  editor  of  the  Ladies?  Home 
Journal,  protests  in  the  November  number  of 
that  magazine  against  the  useless,  and  therefore  bad,  fur- 
nishing of  American  homes.  **  The  curse  of  the  Ameri- 
can home  to-day  is  useless  bric-A-brac.  A  room  in  which 
we  feel  that  we  can  freely  breathe  is  so  rare  that  we  are 
instinctively  surprised  when  we  see  one.  It  is  the  ex- 
ception rather  than  the  rule  that  we  find  a  restful  room. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  to  this  common  error  of  over-fur- 
nishing so  many  of  our  homes  are  directly  due  many  of 
the  nervous  breakdowns  of  our  women.  The  average 
American  woman  is  a  perfect  slave  to  the  useless  rub- 
bish which  she  has  in  her  rooms.  This  rubbish,  of  a 
costly  nature  where  plenty  exists,  and  of  a  cheap  and 
tawdry  character  in  homes  of  moderate  incomes,  is 
making  housekeeping  a  nerve-racking  burden.  A  seri- 
ous phase  of  this  furnishing  is  that  hundreds  of  women 
believe  these  jimcracks  ornament  their  rooms.  They 
refuse  to  believe  that  useless  ornamentation  always  dis- 
figures and  never  ornaments.^ 

AN  OFFICE-ROOM  NEEDED  FOB  THE   PRESIDENT. 

Ck>l.  T.  A.  Bingham,  U.S.A.,  presents  plans  for  en- 
larging the  White  House  without  destroying  the  noble 
lines  of  the  present  mansion.  One  of  the  present  needs 
is  to  get  a  suitable  working-place  for  the  President. 
A  separate  office-building  has  been  thought  of.  '*  But 
when  the  routine  daily  life  of  the  President  is  oonsid^ 
ered,  it  will  be  found  to  be  more  convenient  for  him, 
and  more  conducive  to  the  transaction  of  public  busi- 
ness, to  add  to  the  present  White  House  rather  than  to 
build  at  a  distance  from  it.  The  President  can  have  no 
set  hours  for  his  work,  and  necessarily  does  much  of 
the  routine  at  odd  moments.  There  are  also  times 
when  he  works  early  and  late ;  and,  while  he  may  not 
always  need  to  be  at  his  desk,  he  requires  his  tools— 
papers,  records,  derks,  messengers,  eta— always  within 
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close  call,  no  matter  what  the  weather.  A  President 
cannot  close  his  desk  at  a  fixed  hour  and  go  away  to  a 
separate  home  until  office  hours  next  day.  There  are 
many  matters  brought  to  his  attention  at  all  hours  of 
the  day,  after  office  hours  as  well  as  during  them,  some 
of  which  must  be  settled  at  once,  and  he  may  need  to 
refer  to  office  records  or  to  use  a  clerk.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  a  President  does  very  little  of  his  routine  office 
work,  such  as  signing  papers,  dictating,  etc.,  during 
office  hours  ;  for  his  time  is  then  taken  up  for  the  most 
part  in  seeing  people,  and  it  c^n  never  be  otherwise  in 
our  country.  This  is  a  very  practical  argument  against 
hr/7ing  his  house  and  office  separated." 


THE  FORUM. 

THE  opening  article  of  the  October  Forum  is  con- 
tribut^^'d  by  Senator-elect  Dolliver,  of  Iowa,  and 
is  entitled  '*  The  Paramount  Issues  of  the  Campaign." 
Senator  Dolliver  makes  a  vigorous  argument  on  the 
money  question,  contending  that  the  election  of  Mr. 
Bryan  in  1900  would  Iw  fraught  with  as  much  danger 
to  the  financial  interests  of  the  country  as  it  would  have 
been  in  1896. 

SHOULD  CUBA  HAVE  INDEPENDENCE  ? 

The  Rev.  C.  W.  Currier  writes  on  the  subject  of 
Cuban  indepi»ndence,  analyzing  the  joint  resolution 
passed  by  Congress  on  the  outbreak  of  the  war  with 
Spain,  and  directing  attention  to  the  instructions  of  the 
military  governor  of  Cuba,  dated  July  25  of  the  present 
j'ear,  onlering  a  general  election  to  l)e  held  in  Septem- 
ber, and  declaring  that  the  people  of  Cuba,  having  es- 
tablished municii>al  government,  are  now  ready  to 
proceeil  "  to  the  establishment  of  a  general  government 
which  shall  a.<«ume  and  exercise  sovereignty,  jurisdic- 
tion, and  control  over  the  island."  Dr.  Currier  states 
that,  from  an  interview  held  not  long  ago  with  Presi- 
dent McKinley,  in  company  with  several  representative 
Cubans,  he  receiveil  the  impression  that  Cuba's  inde- 
pendence was  only  a  question  of  a  few  months. 

In  the  same  number  of  the  Forunu  a  prominent 
Culian,  whose  name  is  withheld,  pleads  for  the  annexa- 
tion of  the  island  to  the  United  States.  He  shows  the 
heterogeneous  composition  of  the  population,  considers 
the  disast-ers  that  have  attendetl  the  careers  of  the 
South  American  I^atin  republics,  and  declares  that 
Cuba's  best  hopes  lie  under  the  Stars  and  Stripes. 

THE  I\>SSI1ULITV  OF  A  TIMBER  FAMINE. 

Chief  Creographer  Gannett,  of  the  United  States  Geo- 
Kkgical  Survey,  writes  in  answer  to  the  question,  **  Is  a 
Timl>er  Famine  Imminent?"  Mr.  (iannett  has  reacheii 
the  conclusion  that  the  average  stand  of  timber  uiK>n 
the  wtKHletl  lands  of  the  Eji.st  pn^lwbly  dtK»s  not  excewl 
1,500  fet»t  ix»r  acre,  the  an»a  of  wotxiland  in  this  i>art  of 
the  ctnmtry  IxMug  a  little  less  than  5(X>.00(X00i)  acres. 
The  total  stand  in  the  t^ountry,  he  thiiik?s  is  alK)Ut 
l,«SO,OtXl,lXXXiX)0  feet.  In  1890  the  cut  wa.s  alxmt  25,lKW,- 
(XK),(XX>  feet,  and  since  then  the  annual  cut  hju*  stmie- 
what  increaseil.  The  present  stand  would,  therefore, 
supply  the  present  rate  of  consumption  for  about  fifty 
years.  Si-ime  sjiecies,  however,  such  as  the  S<iuthern 
pine,  the  retlwood,  and  the  re<l  fir,  will  last  longer  than 
others ;  and  stMiie  species,  like  the  black  walnut  and  the 
white  pine,  are  already  very  nearly  exhauste<l. 


THE  CORN  KITCHEN  AT  THE  PARIS  EXPOSITIOIT. 

Mr.  J.  S.  Crawford,  writing  on  "The  Lesson  of  the 
Maize  Kitchen  at  Paris,"  makes  several  suggestions 
relative  to  practicable  measures  for  creating  a  demand 
for  American  corn,  and  supplying  the  market  of  Eu- 
rope. He  suggests  that  the  differences  between  Ameri- 
can and  European  maize  ought  to  be  shown  to  Euro- 
peans through  our  consuls  and  other  agencies ;  that 
depots  of  supply  should  be  established  where  corn 
flours  and  corn  foods  could  be  obtained  at  the  lowest 
prices  compatible  with  a  fair  profit ;  and  that  the 
methods  of  cooking  these  maize  dishes  should  be  pro- 
mulgated at  the  supply  deixtts.  He  states  that  the 
so-called  "Corn  Kitchen"  at  the  exposition  serves  com 
dishes  to  from  100  to  500  persons  a  day,  and  that  this 
kitchen  has  created  a  great  deal  of  inquiry  among 
visitors. 

THE  MISSIONARIES  IN  CHINA. 

Regarding  the  future  of  the  missionaries  in  China, 
the  Hon.  Charles  Den  by,  formerly  United  States  Minis- 
ter to  that  country,  answers  the  question,  "Shall  the 
Missions  \ye  Abandoned  ?"  emphatically  in  the  nega- 
tive. He  advocates  care  in  the  selection  of  mission 
locations  and  restraint  in  the  spirit  of  adventure.  'He 
declares  that  all  classes  in  China  have  a  great  measure 
of  respect  for,  and  confidence  in,  the  Christian  mission- 
aries settled  in  the  country.  "While  it  is  proper  to 
give  to  the  imperial  maritime  customs,  to  the  ministefs 
and  consuls,  and  to  the  great  commercial  houses  full 
praise  for  their  labors,  we  should  not  forget  gn*atefiilly 
to  remember  those  unobtrusive  but  influential  agents 
of  progress,  whose  inspiration  came  from  a  holier 
source  than  a  desire  for  gain." 

CANADA'S  PREFERENTIAL-TRADE  PROBLEM. 

The  Hon.  John  Charlton,  a  prominent  Canadian  and 
a  member  of  the  Anglo-American  Joint  Commission, 
contributes  a  paper  on  "  Imperial  and  Colonial  Prefer- 
ential Trade."  In  the  matter  of  preferential  trade  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  her  colonies,  Mr.  Charlton 
shows  that  Great  Britain's  position  is  essentially  differ- 
ent from  that  of  the  colonies  and  that  nothing  can  be 
attained  in  the  way  of  reciprocal  tariffs  except  by  an 
imperial  zollverein.  He  says:  "The  action  of  the 
Canadian  Government  in  advancing  the  differential 
rate  to  33  V  P<*r  cent,  is  probably  a  mistake.  The  step 
meets  with  the  general  disapproval  of  the  Canadian 
manufacturers ;  and  there  is  force  in  the  Conservative 
objection,  that  the  action  is  purely  sentimental,  as  the 
British  tariff  prt»sents  no  features  applicable  to  ouiv 
selves  that  do  not  apply  to  all  otlier  nations." 

At  the  time  of  writing  his  article,  Mr.  Charlton  re- 
garded it  as  not  at  all  improbable  that,  in  the  event  of 
Cons<.»rvative  success  at  the  apprtmching  general  election, 
the  entire  system  of  preferential  duties  would  be  swept 
away,  unless  Great  Britain  should  reciproaite  by  grant* 
ing  pn»fereniial  treatment  for  Canadian  products  in  her 
markets. 

THE  NEGRO  PROBLEM  AND  DISFRANCHISEMENT. 

Representative  I'nderwood.  of  Alabama,  argues 
against  negro  enfranchisements  asserting  that  pracH* 
cally.  for  twenty  years,  the  negro  has  had  no  vota^  and 
that  existing  ctinditions  com|)el  the  white  man  thus  to 
protect  himself.  Mr.  Underwixxl  points  ont  that  tal 
the  North  the  negnx  as  a  rule,  is  Imrred  from 
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the  trades,  and  must  content  himself  to  serve  as  a  daj*- 
lal)*)rer,  unless  he  can  enter  one  of  the  professions ; 
while,  in  the  South,  all  fields  of  honest  employment 
have  at  all  times  been  open  to  him,  and  he  has  been 
protected  in  his  right  to  work  and  earn  an  honest 
living. 

THE  COAL  SUPREMACY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Mr.  Edward  S.  Meade  shows  that  the  United  States, 
while  drawing  on  only  a  portion  of  her  available  coal 
deposits,  increased  her  output  during  twenty-eight 
years  six  times  as  rapidly  as  the  average  of  her  four 
competitors, — Great  Britain,  Germany,  France,  and  Bel- 
gium,— who  have  taxed  their  entire  resources  to  supply 
their  needs.  Not  only  are  our  coal  deposits  more  abun- 
dant than  those  of  Europe,  but  the  veins  are  of  far 
greater  thickness.  "The  United  States  has  the  most 
abundant,  the  easiest-mined,  and  the  cheapest  coal  of 
any  nation." 

EDUCATION  IN  PORTO  RICO. 

Prof.  Victor  S.  Clark,  late  president  of  the  Insular 
Board  of  Education,  writing  on  "Education  in  Porto 
Rico,"  states  that  nearly  100,000  modern  American  text- 
books in  Spanish  have  been  used  in  the  island  ;  while 
teachers'  ex;iniinations,  conducted  in  writing,  have  set 
new  standards  of  attainment  before  both  pupils  and 
teachers.  Although  tlie  schools  still  occupy  rented 
buildings,  they  have  been  separated  from  the  teachers' 
residences,  and  thus  a  higher  ideal  of  school  organiza- 
tion has  been  introduced  and  greater  emphasis  placed 
upon  the  school  as  a  distinct  institution. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Mr.  Marrion  Wilcox  writes  on  "  Our  Agreement  with 
the  Sultan  of  Sulu,"  and  Sir  Walter  Besant  on  '*The 
Atlantic  Union.''  The  article  on  "  The  British  General 
Ele(!tion,"  by  the  Hon.  Henry  W.  Lucy  ("  Toby,  M.P."), 
has  iM^en  quoted  in  our  department  of  "Leading  Arti- 
cles of  the  Month." 


THE  ATLANTIC  MONTHLY. 

IN  the  November  AtUintic,  Mr.  W^illiam  G.  Brown, 
in  his  "  Defense  of  American  Parties,'"  argues  that 
our  great  political  parties,  "reckoning  Populists  as  ex- 
treme and  errant  Democrats,  soon  to  be  absorl)ed  in  the 
irreater  mass  their  revolt  has  quickened,  do  in  fact 
stand  for  a  right  and  necessary  division  of  the  Ameri- 
can people."  While  Mr.  Brown  admits  that  Bryanism, 
in  its  definite  programme,  is  contrary  to  many  Demo- 
cratic precedents,  he  l>elieves  that,  "in  so  far  as  it  is  a 
popular  movement,  so  far  as  it  is  a  matter  of  impulse,  .so 
far  as  it  reflects  character,  it  does  not  essentially  differ 
from  any  essentially  Democratic  uprising  of  the  pa.st." 

Mr.  Edmund  Noble,  writing  on  "The  Future  of  Rus- 
sia," declaves  that  the  Czar's  people  have  evinced  the 
qualities  and  aptitudes  "  that  will  insure  them  a  future 
of  potency,  even  of  splendor,  in  the  coming  progress  of 
the  world."  lie  prophesies  that  the  nation  will  not 
reach  its  full  stature,  however,  until  it  gets  a  more  ad- 
vanced type  of  government,  and  "the  modem  and  pro- 
gressive institutions  which  such  a  type  would  insure." 

In  Mr.  William  E.  Smythe's  account  of  "The  Strug- 
gle for  Water  in  the  West,"  he  tells  of  Wyoming's  ex- 
•  ellent  legislative  control  of  the  all-important  water- 
rights.     As  the  .Missouri,  the  Columbia,  and  the  Colo- 


rado rivers  all  have  their  birth  in  Wyoming,  it  is  fitting 
that  this  State  should  begin  the  work,  so  sorely  needed, 
of  giving  some  decent  and  effective  oversight  to  th« 
irrigation  problem,  the  solution  of  which  will  inaktt  •!- 
mar  the  civilization  of  the  arid  West. 

*'  The  Wyoming  law  provides  a  complete  system  ©f 
administration,  with  a  State  engineer  at  its  head.  The 
State  is  apportioned  into  several  large  divisions,  on  the 
basis  of  watersheds,  and  these  are  divided  into  many 
districts.  A  commis.«»ioner  presides  over  each  division, 
and  a  superintendent  over  each  small  local  district. 
These  officials  and  their  assistants  are  clothed  with 
police  powers,  and  it  is  a  part  of  their  duty  to  attend 
personally  to  the  head-gates  of  all  the  canals,  and  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  amount  of  water  which  is  permitted  to 
flow  into  them.  This  method  of  administration  com- 
pletes the  good  work  which  was  begun  when  the  appro- 
priations were  reduced  to  the  basis  of  actual  beneficial 
use,  and  recorded  in  such  a  manner  that  no  dispute 
could  arise  concerning  them  in  the  future.  With  these 
laws  and  this  method  of  enforcing  them,  the  lawyer  is 
practically  eliminated  from  the  irrigation  indu.stry  of 
Wyoming." 

THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW. 

THE  most  prominent  feature  of  the  North  Ameri- 
can for  October  is  a  symposium  on  "Bryan  or 
McKinley  ?— The  Present  Duty  of  American  Citizens," 
in  which  the  Hon.  Adlai  E.  Stevenson,  Senator  Till- 
man, Mr.  Edward  M.  Shepard,  Mr.  Richard  Croker, 
and  Mr.  BJrving  Winslow  give  their  reasons  for  sup- 
porting Bryan  in  this  year's  election  ;  while  Postmas- 
ter-General Chnrles  Emory  Smith,  Senators  Hoar,  Piatt, 
of  New  York,  and  Stewart,  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie,  and 
ex-Controller  Eckels  present  arguments  for  the  re- 
election of  President  McKinley.  The  views  of  these 
gentlemen  are  .so  generally  known  that  it  is  hardly 
neces.sary  to  attempt  a  recapitulation  of  their  articles 
in  this  place.  During  the  month  of  Octol)er  they 
received  very  wide  circulation  throughout  the  United 
States. 

IS  BRITISH  COMMERCE  ON  THE  DECLINE  ? 

In  a  rather  complacent  survey  of  Great  Britain's  for- 
eign trade,  Mr.  Benjamin  Taylor  declares  that  Britons 
are  not  the  least  alarmed  at  American  competition. 
He  says  :  "  They  know  that  in  time  it  will  take  the  gilt 
off  a  good  deal  of  their  gingerbread  ;  but  they  know  by 
experience  that,  as  the  world  develops,  new  industries 
grow.  Some  may  pass  from  Britain  to  America,  but 
others  will  succeed.  Change  is  not  necessarily  decay. 
And  I  wish  Americans  could  understand  that  the 
industrial  development  of  the  United  States  is  not 
regarded  with  jealousy  and  envy  by  Great  Britain,  but 
rather  with  the  quiet  pride  with  which  a  man  watches 
the  progress  in  life  of  his  own  son.  It  is  an  old  saying 
that  'there  is  no  friendship  in  business.*  Whether  this 
be  true  or  not,  there  is  certainly  no  need  for  enmity. 
The  more  prosperous  America  becomes,  the  better  will 
it  be  for. us  and  the  rest  of  the  world,  though  the  ••ndi- 
tions  may  undergo  change." 

WILL  JAPAX  FIGHT  RTTSSIA  ? 

A  Japanese  writer,  Mr.  Ozaki,  writing  on  "  Misun- 
derstoo<l  Japan,"  states  that  all  that  is  needed  to  make 
the  relations  between  Japan  and  Russia  thoroughly 
sjitisfactory  is  "a  little  honest,  straightforward  speak- 
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ing.**  The  cause  of  probable  hostilities  between  the 
two  nations,  he  says,  can  lie  only  in  misunderstanding. 
He  shows  that  there  is  no  such  pressure  of  population 
aato  justify  any  apprehension  of  strife  with  Russia 
on  that  score.  As  regards  the  present  Japanese  emi- 
gration to  America  and  Australia,  Mr.  Ozaki  declares 
that  its  cause  is  not  the  pressure  of  population  at  home, 
but  the  prospect  of  higher  wages  abroad.  **Eveii 
sparsely  populated  Ireland  sends  out  infinitely  more 
emigrants  than  does  densely  populated  Japan." 

CATHOLIC  CITIZENS  AND  CONSTITUTIONAL  RIGHTS. 

The  Rev.  Father  Thomas  H.  Maione,  a  memlwr  of 
the  Colorado  Stat^  Board  of  Charities  and  Corrections, 
replies  to  the  article  in  the  September  North  Amcri^ 
ran  by  Bishop  McFaul  on  "Catholics  and  American 
Citizenship."  As  to  the  question  whether  Catholics  in 
the  United  States  are  permitted  to  enjoy  their  consti- 
tutional right.**  to  the  full,  and  whether  they  are  pro- 
tected in  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion,  Father 
Maione  replies  that  these  rights  are  universally  en- 
joyed, not  only  in  our  own  land,  but  in  our  new  pos- 
sessions. As  to  the  allegation  that  Catholics  are  de- 
nied full  spiritual  privileges  in  the  penal  institutions 
of  the  different  States,  Father  Malone's  intimate  knowl- 
e<lge  of  the  facts  forces  him  to  a  conclusion  directly 
opposite  to  that  expres.sed  by  Bishop  McFaul.  He 
declares  that  the  condition  against  which  the  bishop 
declaims  does  not>  except  in  rare  instances,  exist  in  the 
United  States.  For  many  years  priests  have  been  wel- 
come to  visit  institutions  in  the  State  of  New  York ; 
and  *'so,  in  wellnigh  universal  degree,  has  it  been 
elsewhere.'*  With  rare  exceptions,  the  general  state- 
ment holds  that  Catholic  priests  are  free  to  minister 
without  let  or  hindrance  to  the  inmates  of  city,  county, 
State,  and  fe<leral  institutions. 

OTHKK  ARTICLES. 

In  the  series  of  articles  on  "The  Great  Religions  of 
tlie  World,"  Prof.  T.  W.  Rhys  Davids  contributes  a  pa- 
l>er  on  Buddhism,  and  the  Rev.  A.  W.  Jackson  writes 
on  the  late  James  Martineau.  The  article  on  "China 
and  Russia,'*  by  the  Hon.  Josiah  Quincy,  has  been  re- 
viewed in  our  department  of  "Leading  Articles  of  the 
Month." 

GUNTON'S  MAGAZINE. 

THK  leading  article  in  OuntoiVs  for  October  is  con- 
tributed by  President  John  Henry  Barrows,  of 
Oberlin  College,  on  "The  Coming  Regeneration  of 
China.'*  Dr.  Barrows  valiantly  defends  the  work  of  the 
(Christian  missionaries  in  China,  showing  that  the  mis- 
sionaries have  stood  by  the  Chinese  people  in  fighting 
the  opium  and  liquor  traffics.  Dr.  Barrows  asserts  that 
the  missionaries  are  not  particularly  obnoxious  to  the 
Chinese,  and  that  they  usually  have  more  friends  than 
the  merchants. 

THE  COAL  STRIKE. 

An  editorial  article  on  the  coal-miners'  strike  in  Penn- 
sylvania censuri^  the  operators  for  denying  the  men's 
right  to  act  through  their  organizations,  and  f^r  refus- 
ing to  treat  with  the  highest  officers  of  the  union.  "  Re- 
gardless of  the  merits  of  the  particular  grievances  n»- 
<-ited  in  the  lalwrers'  demands,  by  n*fu.sing  to  use  every 
available  means  rationally  U^  adjust  the  differences 
before  rt>sorting  to  the  disrupting  and  impoverishing 


methods  of  fighting  a  strike,  the  corporations  put  tlieni- 
selves  clearly  and  unmistakably  in  the  wrong.  They 
put  themselves  where  the  interests  of  labor,  of  the  pub- 
lic, and  the  principle  of  common  justice  make  them 
responsible  for  the  results  of  the  strike."  On  the  other 
hand,  the  writer  censures  the  men  for  breaking  the 
Markle  arbitration  agreement. 

PROFESSOR  GUNTON  ON  TRUSTS. 

In  a  paper  on  '*  Trusts  and  Monopolies,"  Profeesor 
Gunton  reaches  the  following  conclusions  : 

*' First.  That  trusts,  as  distinct  organizations,  have 
ceased  to  exist ;  hence,  the  question  is  solely  one  of  cor- 
porations. 

*^  Second.  That  the  public  criticism  is  not  against 
corporations  per  se,  but  against  monopoly. 

"Third.  That  monopoly  is  very  much  less  than  is 
generally  supposed — indeed,  very  rarely  exists. 

"Fourth.  That  monopoly  is  not,  necessarily,  inimi- 
cal to  public  welfare,  but  it  is  onlj^  dangerous  when  it 
rests  on  special  privileges. 

"Fifth.  That,  wherever  act  ual  or  potential  competi- 
tion  can  operate,  the  benefits  of  invention  and  organi- 
zation will  lie  more  equitably  distributed  through  the 
community  by  the  free  action  of  economic  forces  than 
by  state  action. 

"Sixth.  That  class  of  corporations  which  receive  spe- 
cial privileges,  in  the  form  of  charters  and  franchises 
which  shield  them  from  the  infiuence  of  economic  com- 
petition, may  properly  be  subjected  to  some  degree  of 
state  supervision." 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Mr.  N.  D.  Hanna  writes  on  **  Mansfield  and  Henry  V.;** 
Mr.  Alexander  R.  Smith  on  "Ship  Subsidies  and  Boun- 
ties ; "  and  Mr.  Hayes  Robbins  ventures  a  reply  to 
Pre.sident  Hadley's  AtlnnUc  ^fonthJlf  article,  in  which 
he  declared  himself  opposed  to  so-called  **  political  edu- 
cation ''  in  colleges  and  universities. 


THE  ARENA. 

A  CONSIDERABLE  part  of  the  October  Arena  Is 
devoted  to  the  various  issues  of  the  present  el«y 
tion.  The  first  three  articles  deal  with  **  The  Menace 
of  Imperialism."  Ex-C'hief-Justice  Ijong,  of  New  Mexi- 
co, treats  imperialism  as  "  The  Antithesis  of  Tme  Ex- 
pansion." maintaining  that  in  the  Louisiana  Parebase, 
as  well  as  in  all  other  acquisitions  of  new  territory 
prior  to  the  Spanish-American  War,  the  main  ol^ectof 
this  Government  was  national  .security,  '*  and  with  that 
the  blessings  of  freedom  and  self-government  to  its  in- 
habitants, present  and  future.'*  He  shows  that  in  each 
instance,  from  1803  to  1848,  there  was  a  treaty  gnaraot^' 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  ceded  territory,  former  sob* 
jects  of  the  ceding  nations,  and  to  those  who  might 
thereafter  occupy  these  new  possessions,  that  they  were 
and  should  continue  to  be  citizens  of  the  United  St»tes 
and  should  have  the  right  to  be  admitted  into  the 
Cnion  as  States  on  terms  of  {perfect  eqnality  with  the 
tithers  of  the  republic.  This  is  regarded  by  Judge  liong 
as  justifiable.  Wneficial.  and  necessary  expansion.  **Tbit 
fxpansion  is  far  diflft^rent  from  the  imperialism  of  tbfr 
c4>lonial  tlieory.  maintained  by  England  and  the  ESaro- 
Iiean  |K>wers  by  force  of  arms,  and  advocated  tay  8(mi0 
statesmen  in  this  country  in  recent  years.** 
Mr.  Albert  H.  Coggins  writes  on  the  stiength  aafl 
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weakness  of  imperialism,  while  Mr.  George  W.  Senney 
discusses  the  place  of  imperialism  in  historic  evolution. 
"Militarism  or  Manhood"  is  the  subject  of  an  article 
by  Mr.  Joseph  Dana  Miller,  while  the  record  of  William 
Jennings  Bryan  as  a  soldier  is  appreciatively  set  forth 
by  Mr.  C.  F.  Beck. 

A  BOYCOTT  OF  THE  TRUSTS. 

Mr.  A.  G.  Wall,  recognizing  the  futility  of  anti-trust 
legislation,  advocates  a  general  boycott  of  the  trusts  by 
individual  consumers.  "  If  an  article  of  whatever  de- 
scription is  needed,  make  it  an  unvarying  practice  lirst 
to  ascertain  the  producer  ;  and  if  such  producer  is  found 
to  be  a  recognized  trust  or  a  corporation  with  trust  tend- 
encies, peremptorily  refuse  to  purchase  the  same.  If 
you  are  unable  to  find  the  desired  article  produced  out- 
side of  a  trust,  then  your  duty  is  to  look  for  a  substi- 
tute, if  it  is  something  that  cannot  very  well  be  dis- 
pensed with.  Bring  your  children  up  in  this.  Never 
mind  about  your  neighbor's  politics,  but  call  his  atten- 
tion to  plain  facts."  Mr.  Wall  seems  to  indulge  the 
hope  that  in  this  way  trusts  may  finally  be  abolished. 

PHILADELPHIA  BALLOT  CORRUPTION. 

Mr.  Clinton  Rogers  Woodruff  makes  an  interesting 
exposure  of  Philadelphia  election  fraud.s,  describing 
the  excellent  work  of  the  Municipal  League,  which 
caused  the  fiight  from  the  country  of  the  former  deputy 
coroner  and  eight  co-defendents  under  charges  of  bal- 
lot-box frauds.  The  league  charged,  and  brought 
proof  to  substantiate  its  charge,  that  the  assessor's  lists 
had  been  padded,  that  men  had  been  imported  to  fill 
the  places  of  the  names  fraudulently  on  the  lists,  and 
that  finally  the  ballot-box  itself  had  been  stuffed.  As 
one  result  of  the  efforts  of  the  league,  warrants  were 
issued  in  a  certain  division  for  a  board  for  receiving 
illegal  votes.  In  this  division  there  were  146  illegal 
votes  cast,  and  217  voters  were  returned.  "The  judge 
and  two  inspectors  are  now  fugitives,  as  also  one  of  the 
repeaters  :  one  of  the  latter,  however,  has  already  been 
indicted.  In  still  another  division,  three  of  the  officers 
have  been  bound  over  to  answer  a  charge  of  misde- 
meanor— a  canvass  of  the  division  showing  79  votes  for 
one  candidate  wlio  was  given  but  51,  and  but  30  votes 
for  one  credited  with  00."  The  league  proposes  to 
make  a  full  exposure  of  the  system  of  repeating. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

There  are  papers  on  "The  Status  of  the  Modern  He- 
brew,"— the  secret  of  his  immortality,  his  contributions 
to  science,  and  his  future — by  Mr.  Ezra  S.  Brurlno  and 
the  Rev.  A.  Kingsley  Glover;  Mrs.  Elaine  Goodale 
P^astman  writes  on  "The  Education  of  the  Indians  ;" 
Mr.  E.  A.  Randall  on  "The  Artistic  Impulse  in  Man 
and  Woman,"  and  Mr.  B.  O.  Flower  on  the  Chartist  up- 
rising in  England. 


THE  CONSERVATIVE  REVIEW. 

IN  the  Conservdtivr  Hcriew  for  September  (the  cur- 
rent number)  appears  the  second  part  of  the  inter- 
esting biography  of  Col.  Richard  Malcolm  Johnston. 
In  this  paper  is  related  Colonel  Johnston's  introduction 
to  authorship  tlirough  the  publication  in  the  Southern 
^Tagaz^ne,  of  Baltimore,  of  several  of  his  stories  written 
while  Colonel  .Johnston  was  a  resident  of  Georgia  and 
published  in  a  Georgia  newspaper.  Of  these  stories, 
Colonel  Johnston  writes  : 
"It  never  occurred  to  me  that  they  were  of  any  sort 


of  value.  Yet  when  a  collection  of  them,  nine  in  all, 
were  printed  by  Mr.  Tumbull,  who  about  that  time 
ended  publication  of  his  magazine,  and  when  a  copy  of 
this  collection  fell  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Henry  M. 
Alden,  of  Harper's  Magazine,  whose  acquaintance  I 
had  lately  made,  he  expressed  much  surprise  that  I  had 
not  received  any  pecuniary  compensation,  and  added 
that  he  would  have  readily  accepted  them  if  they  had 
been  offered  to  him.  Several  things  he  said  about 
them  that  surprised  and  gratified  me  very  much.  I 
then  set  into  the  pursuit  of  that  sort  of  work,  and 
down  to  this  time,  besides  my  three  novels,  '  Old  Mark 
Langston,'  *  Widow  Guthrie,'  and  *Pearce  Amerson's 
Will,'  and  other  literary  work  in  the  way  of  lectures, 
juvenile  articles,  a  'History  of  English  Literature,' and 
a  ^  Biography  of  Alexander  H.  Stephens'  (the  last  two  in 
collaboration  with  Dr.  William  Hand  Browne,  of  Johns 
Hopkins  University),  I  have  written  and  printed  about 
eighty  of  these  stories." 

THE  CONFEDERATE  CONGRESS. 

Another  important  feature  of  this  number  of  the 
Consenrntivc  Review  is  the  Hon.  John  Goode's  paper 
of  recollections  of  the  Confederate  Congress,  of  which 
he  was  a  member.  It  seems  strange  that  so  little  atten- 
tion has  been  paid  to  the  civil  history  of  the  Confeder- 
acy. According  to  Mr.  Groode's  account,  the  proceed- 
ings in  Congress  at  Richmond  were  enlivened  by  occur- 
rences well  worthy  of  record.  The  personnel  was  high 
and  the  debates  frequently  spirited  and  able.  Mr. 
Goode  comments  on  the  failure  of  th*^  Confederate  Con- 
gress to  establish  a  supreme  court  for  the  Confederate 
States,  as  provided  by  their  constitution.  He  does  not 
agree  with  tho.se  who  believe  that  the  differences  of  opin- 
ion on  the  question  of  State  rights  operated  to  prevent 
the  creation  o(  .iuch  a  court.  "  The  men  who  composed 
the  Confederate  Congress  were,  as  a  general  rule,  the 
same  men  who  liad  framed  the  provisional  and  perma- 
nent constitutions."  There  could  be  no  question  that 
it  was  the  intention  of  the  framers  to  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  a  supreme  court.  In  1863  the  Senate 
actually  passed  a  bill  to  organize  a  supreme  court,  to 
consist  of  a  chief  justice  and  four  associate  justices,  any 
three  of  whom  should  constitute  a  quorum.  This  bill 
failed  of  passage  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  Mr. 
Goode's  explanation  of  the  failure  is  that  the  military 
situation  at  that  time  demanded  all  the  time  and  at- 
tention of  the  members  of  the  House.  "The  city  of 
Richmond,  the  capital  of  the  Confederacy,  was  besieged 
on  all  sides  by  large  armies.  Every  afternoon  the  bal- 
loons of  the  enemy  could  be  seen  hovering  over  the  city, 
and  it  frequently  happened  that  the  flash  of  guns  could 
be  seen  in  every  direction.  There  was  no  time  to  delib- 
erate about  the  organization  of  courts,  and  the  House 
naturally  postponed  the  consideration  of  that  subject 
until  it  was  determined  by  the  arbitrament  of  war 
whether  or  not  the  Confederacy  should  be  established 
as  an  independent  government." 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Mr.  Philip  Alexander  Robinson  writes  on  "Economic 
Consolidation  and  Monopoly  ; "  Mr.  William  Baird  on 
" Imperialism,"  and  Dr.  Edward  Farquhar  on  "Ele- 
ments of  Unity  in  the  Homeric  Poems."  "  Recollections 
of  a  Naval  Life,"  by  John  Mcintosh  Kell,  the  executive 
officer  of  the  Sumter  and  the  Alabama,  is  apprecia- 
tively reviewed  by  J.  R.  Eggleston,  a  former  lieutenant 
of  the  United  States  Navy  and  of  the  Confederate  Navy, 
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inff.**  Th(.»  caiisp  of  prolMible  hostilitieH  between  the 
two  nations  he  says,  can  lie  only  in  misunderstanding. 
He  shows  that  there  is  no  such  pressure  of  population 
as'  to  justify  any  apprehension  of  strife  with  Russia 
on  that  score.  As  regards  the  present  Japanese  emi- 
gration to  America  and  Australia,  Mr.  Ozaki  declares 
that  its  cause  is  not  the  pressure  of  population  at  home, 
but  the  prospect  of  higher  wages  abroad.  ''  Even 
sparsely  populated  Ireland  sends  out  infinitely  more 
emigrants  than  does  den.sely  populated  Japan." 

CATIIOMC  CITIZENS  AND  CONSTITUTIONAL  KKIHTS. 

The  Rev.  Father  Thomas  H.  Maione,  a  member  of 
the  Colorado  State  Hoard  of  Charities  and  (."orrectioiis, 
replies  to  the  article  in  the  Septemlwr  A'orf/i  Aiiicri- 
i'fiti  by  liishop  McFaul  on  '*  Catholics  and  American 
Citizenship.''  As  to  the  question  whether  C-atholics  in 
the  United  States  are  |)ermitte<l  to  enjoy  their  consti- 
tutional right.s  to  the  full,  and  whether  they  are  pn>- 
te<*ted  in  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion,  Fath«'r 
Maione  replies  that  these  right.s  are  univers/iUy  en- 
joyed, not  only  in  our  own  land,  but  in  our  new  pos- 
sessions. As  to  the  allegation  that  Catholics  are  de- 
nied full  spiritual  privileges  in  the  penal  institutions 
of  the  different  St^ites,  Father  Malone's  intimate  knowl- 
edge of  the  facts  forces  him  to  a  conclusion  directly 
of)|K)site  to  that  expresse<l  by  Bishop  McFaul.  He 
declares  that  the  condition  against  which  the  bishop 
declaims  does  not,  except  in  rare  instances,  exist  in  the 
I'nited  States.  For  many  yeai*s  priests  have  l)een  wel- 
come to  visit  institutions  in  the  State  of  Xew  York  ; 
and  *'so,  in  wellniuh  universal  degree,  lias  it  been 
elsewhere."  AVith  rare  exceptions,  the  general  st^ite- 
ment  holds  that  (.\itholic  priests  are  free  to  minister 
without  let  or  liin<lr;»nce  to  the  inmates  of  city,  county, 
StAte,  and  federal  institutions. 

OTIIKK  AIITICLES. 

In  the  series  of  articles  on  "The  Great  Religions  of 
the  World,"  Prof.  T.  \V.  Rhys  Davids  contrilmtes  a  pa- 
I)er  on  BuddhisT:i,  and  the  Rev.  A.  W.  Jacks(»n  writes 
<m  the  late  James  Martineau.  The  article  on  "China 
and  Russia,"  by  the  Hon.  Josiah  Quincy,  has  lK»en  n^ 
viewed  in  our  department  of  "Leading  Articles  of  the 
Month." 

GUNTON'S  MAGAZINE. 

''"P*HK  leading  article  in  OmiUnCx  for  October  is  con- 
A  tributed  by  Presi<lent  John  Henry  Marrow.s,  of 
()l)erlin  College,  on  "The  Coming  Regeneration  of 
( /hina."  Dr.  Barrows  valiantly  defends  the  work  of  the 
Christian  mis.sionaries  in  China,  showing  that  the  mis- 
sionaries  have  stood  by  the  Chinese  people  in  figliting 
the  opium  and  liquor  traffics.  Dr.  Barrr>ws  asst*rts  that, 
the  missicmaries  are  not  parti<;ularly  obnoxious  to  the 
Chinese,  and  that  they  usually  have  more  friends  than 
the  merchant-s. 

THE  COAL  STHIKK. 

An  editorial  artitrleon  the  coal-miners'  strikein  Penn- 
sylvania censurt-?.  the  ojK'rators  for  denying  the  mt^n'^i 
right  to  act  through  their  organizations.  an<l  for  n'fn.-s- 
ing  to  treat  with  tiie  highest  offict*rsof  the  nnion.  '•  Hf 
gardless  of  the  merits  of  tiie  particular  grii»vances  n*- 
«tit<»d  in  the  lalM)rers'  demands,  by  refusing  t4>  ust*  t* very 
available  means  rationally  to  adjust  the  ditrcrences 
before  resorting  to  the  disrupting  and  impoverishing 
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GERMANY  AND  AMERICA  AS  BRITAIN'S  INDUSTRIAL 

RIVALS. 

Writing  on  the  struggle  for  industrial  supremacy, 
Mr.  Benjamin  Taylor  agrees  with  Count  Goluchowski 
that  the  industrial  menace  to  England  comes  from 
America,  not  from  Germany  : 

'^A  careful  consideration  of  the  commercial  and 
financial  position  of  Germany  leads  to  this  conclusion, 
that  while  the  economic  development  has  been  natural 
and  inevitable,  the  industrial  expansion  has  been  too 
rapid.  Like  a  youth  growing  too  quickly,  the  country 
lias  overshot  its  strength.  If  the  pace  of  development 
is  not  abated,  there  will  come  soon  a  period  of  exhaus- 
tion and  collapse.  There  will  come  also  a  rise  in  the 
level  of  wages  and  of  the  standard  of  living — both  now 
lower  than  our  own — not  to  l)e  reached,  probably,  with- 
out some  of  the  Sturm  und  Drang  of  industrial  war- 
fare through  which  Great  Britain  herself  has  passed. 
We  are  inclined  to  believe,  therefore,  that  German  com- 
petition with  us  in  the  world's  markets  has  reached  its 
high-water  mark. 

"On  the  other  hand,  the  real  strength  of  the  indus- 
trial competition  of  America  has  yet  to  be  felt.  The 
measure  designed  to  revive  the  American  mercantile 
marine  did  not  pass  through  last  Congress ;  but  some 
measure  of  the  sort  will  certainly  become  law  within 
the  next  four  years,  if  the  Republicans  are  confirmed 
in  power.  Even  now  American  manufacturers  are 
sending  shipbuilding  material  to  this  country,  not  at  a 
sacrifice  and  merely  to  lighten  their  stocks,  but  at  re- 
munerative prices.  America  has  obtained  and  will  re- 
tain the  lead  as  the  greatest  iron  and  steel  producer  in 
the  world.  And  as  such  she  is  compelled  both  to  in- 
crease her  home  market  by  shipbuilding  and  to  obtain 
foreign  markets.  As  for  American  coal,  it  has  cer- 
tainly come  to  stay  in  Europe,  though  it  may  cease  to 
come  to  Great  Britain  when  our  own  inflated  industry 
is  restored  to  a  normal  condition.  It  is  not  necessary, 
however,  for  American  coal  to  come  into  our  ports  in 
order  to  make  a  serious  inroad  upon  our  foreign  trade.'* 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

"The  Kingdom  of  Matter"  is  the  title  of  a  very  ab- 
stract article  by  Maeterlinck,  which  is  translated  by 
Mr.  Alfred  Sutro.  Mr.  George  Gissing  concludes  his 
series  of  papers  "  By  the  Ionian  Sea." 


THE  NATIONAL  REVIEW. 

THE  National  Review  for  October  does  not  con- 
tain any  article  of  exceptional  interest. 
A  writer  who  has  signed  himself  "An  English  Catho- 
lic "  takes  on  himself  the  task  to  warn  the  British  public 
against  the  intrigues  of  the  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy 
in  Australia ;  their  object  l)eing,  he  declares,  to  found 
an  independent  Irish- Australian  state.  One  of  their 
chief  weapons,  he  says,  is  the  effort  to  form  a  distinct 
cast€  of  Irish  Australians.  According  to  the  writer, 
these  Irish-Australian  intriguers  make  use  of  the 
press  much  in  the  same  way  as  the  Rhodesians  use  the 
press  of  South  Africa. 

VATICAN  AND  QUIRINAL. 

"Vatican  and  Quirinal'Ms  the  title  of  an  article  in 
which  Mr.  Richard  Bagot  draws  a  distinction  between 
the  policy  of  the  Vatican  and  the  upper  clergy  of  Italy 


and  that  of  the  rest  of  the  church.  Mr.  Bagot  holds  that 
the  real  responsibility  for  the  quarrel  between  church 
and  state  in  Italy  is  restricted  to  the  curia,  the  great 
mass  of  the  clergy  holding  by  no  means  inimical  senti- 
ments to  the  cause  of  the  state. 

"  There  is  one  thing,  and  one  thing  only,  which  the 
Vatican  dreads ;  and  that  is,  a  reconciliation  between 
church  and  state  in  Italy.  Events  of  very  recent  occur- 
rence have  demonstrated  this.  The  momentary  rap- 
prochement of  the  Quirinal  and  the  church  over  the 
dead  body  of  the  late  king  was  sufficient  to  arouse  the 
fears  of  the  Ultramontane  party  that  a  passing  im- 
pulse of  humanity  might  be  taken  to  signify  that 
the  Italian  clergy  were  patriotic  Italians  as  well  an 
priests  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  that  the  Vatican 
approved  of  their  being  so." 

THE  INVESTOR'S  OPPORTUNITY. 

In  an  article  entitled  "  The  Investor's  Opportimity," 
Mr.  W.  R.  Lawson  deals  with  the  decline  in  **  gilt- 
edged  "  securities  since  1896.  Mr.  Lawson  takes  British 
consols  and  sixteen  other  chief  securities,  every  one  of 
which  has  fallen  since  1896— the  average  drop  being 
14.1  per  cent.  Consols  have  fallen  153^,  and  India  8  per 
cents  18  }{.  The  average  depreciation  has  been  8  >^  per 
cent,  per  annum.  Mr.  Lawson  holds  that  all  these 
securities  will  soon  be  on  the  rise  again,  and  that  as  a 
consequence  the  investor  at  present  prices  will  realize  a 
large  profit. 


THE  MONTHLY  REVIEW. 

A  POSITIVE  luxury  to  read— that  will  probably  be 
the  verdict  of  most  readers  of  the  new  monthly 
published  by  John  Murray,  and  edited  by  Mr.  Henry 
Newbolt.  The  eye,  too  often  wearied  by  traversing 
acres  of  poor  print,  finds  a  genuine  pleasure  in  follow- 
ing the  wide-spaced  lines  and  large,  clear  type  of  the 
new  periodical.  The  mind  is  thus  prepossessed  in  far 
vor  of  the  contents,  even  before  it  has  seriously  reflected 
on  them.  The  matter  is  intended  to  be  varied  enough. 
In  the  words  of  the  prospectus :  *'  Religion,  ethics, 
literature,  art,  science,  and  history ;  international  rela- 
tions, colonies,  empires,  navies  and  armies ;  politics, 
social  questions,  hobbies,  pastimes  and  amusements, — 
all  these  the  Monthly  RevieWy  like  others,  will  survey, 
discuss,  and  criticise." 

It  will  give  prominence  to  its  unsign^ed  editorial 
articles,  which  number  in  the  first  issue  three  as 
against  eleven  signed  articles  by  non-editorial  contribu- 
tors. It  disclaims  the  formulation  of  a  party  policy, 
but  does  not  disguise  a  lively  sympathy  with  the 
fortunes  and  principles  of  British  Liberalism. 

THE  TWO  SORTS  OF  IMPERIALISM. 

The  first  article  is  entitled  '*The  Paradox  of  Impe- 
rialism." The  editor  is  concerned  about  the  anti-impe- 
rialist attitude  of  many  British  Liberals.  Imperialism 
is  taken  by  them  to  denote  restriction  of  liberty, 
militarism,  centralization.  These  elements  were  cer- 
tainly present  in  imperial  Rome.  But  there  was 
present  also  *'the  thoroughly  Roman  idea  of  universal 
denationalization,"  of  freedom  of  intercourse,  of  the 
brotherhood  of  peoples.  These  he  distinguishes  as  the 
** political"  and  the  "organic"  sides  of  imperialism. 
Medieval  Germany  developed  the  organic,  France  and 
Spain  the  political.    In  modern  Russia  '*the  political 
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stream  nas  submerged  everything  else.  "  lu  the  British 
empire  ^^  the  organic  conception  has  taken  as  absolute 
possession."  The  editor  finds  the  explanation  of  what 
he  calls  the  paradoxical  attitude  of  many  Liberals  in 
their  confusing  the  organic  with  the  political  evolution. 
In  their  hatred  of  the  Roman,  French,  Spanish,  Rus- 
sian imperialism,  which  is  essentially  anti-Liberal,  they 
denounce  the  imperialism  which  is  Roman,  Grerman, 
British,  and  as  essentially  Liberal.  *^The  duality  of 
the  idea  which  underlay  the  Roman  empire  is  the 
whole  root  of  the  matter."  The  immediate  applica- 
tion of  this  analysis  is  that  it  was  the  Liberalism  of 
Ehigland's  colonies  that  made  them  eager  to  suppress 
"  a  nationality  where  liberty  had  grown  corrupt."  Lib- 
erals have  only  defended  small  nationalities  that  were 
Liberal.  *' Where  true  liberty  and  enlightenment  have 
been  with  the  aggressor.  Liberalism  has  always  been 
on  the  side  of  aggression."  The  editor  concludes : 
"Liberalism  has  set  its  seal  on  the  empire,  and  the 
mark  is  indelible  ;  it  has  established,  and  must  uphold, 
a  democratic,  autonomous  commonwealth." 

Having  thus  made  clear  his  imperial  policy,  the  edi- 
tor passes  to  foreign  affairs^  and  discusses  the  situation 
in  the  far  East — "After  Peking."  He  then  treats  of  the 
continuity  of  party  principles  in  home  affairs.  Both 
these  articles  are  quoted  by  us  elsewhere,  as  also  the 
Afghan  Amir's  "  Details  in  My  Daily  Life." 

WHAT  A  SURGEON  SAW  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

Mr.  G.  A.  Bowlby's  '*  Surgical  Experiences  in  South 
Africa"  are  full  of  interesting  facts.  He  says  that  men 
wounded  in  victories  were  mostly  keen  to  fight  again, 
but  men  wounded  in  defeats  were  noticeably  less  keen. 
He  pronounces  the  physique  of  the  men  as  a  whole  very 
good,  and  ridicules  the  talk  about  "feeble,  undersized 
lads  who  compose  our  army."  He  testifies  to  the  forti- 
tude and  absence  of  grumbling  which  were  displayed 
almost  universally.  He  attributes  the  prevalence  of 
enteric  at  Bloemfontein  to  the  defective  water-supply. 
He  thinks  it  likely  that  the  plague  of  files  which  befell 


them  conveyed  the  contagion,  "  for  they  were  always 
thick  on  the  lips  and  faces  of  the  worst  cases  of  ty- 
phoid." The  orderlies,  whom  he  praises  very  highly, 
"  were  all  St.  John's  Ambulance  men,  and  had  had  no 
previous  experience  of  hospitals  or  sick  people."  He 
mentions  some  remarkable  recoveries  from  wounds. 
"It  is  quite  certain  that  some  men  did  recover  who 
were  shot  through  the  brain."  He  closes  by  remarking 
on  the  smallness  of  the  British  Army  Medical  Corps- 
only  800  for  the  whole  empire  outside  of  India,  and  200 
of  these  were  wanting.  The  service  is  unpopular,  he 
says,  both  pay  and  position  not  being  high  enough. 

POETIC  TRIBUTE  TO  GORDON. 

Mr.  Henry  Newbolt  contributes  "an  ode"  on  "the 
Nile,"  for  the  inauguration  of  the  Gordon  College  at 
Khartum.  Of  this  characterization  of  the  hero,  these 
lines  touch  the  core  : 

*'  For  this  man  was  not  great 
By  gold  or  kingly  state. 

Or  the  bright  sword,  or  knowledge  of  earth's  wonder; 
But  more  than  all  his  race 
He  saw  life  face  to  face 

And  heard  the  still  small  voice  above  the  thunder.** 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Art  is  represented  in  26  pages  by  Mr.  Roger  E.  Fry, 
on  "  Art  Before  Giotto,"  illustrated  by  many  fine  pic- 
tures. Astronomy  has  its  place  in  Professor  Turner's 
account  of  recent  eclipses,  and  the  light  they  have  cast 
on  the  inner  and  outer  corona  of  the  sun.  The  drama 
is  not  forgotten.  Mrs.  Hugh  Bell  urges  that  the  influ- 
ence of  the  stage  ought  to  be  morally  upward,  and 
expresses  her  detestation  of  "The  Belle  of  New  York," 
but  laments  what  she  considers  the  ill-advised  and  ill- 
informed  censures  of  Mr.  Samuel  Smith  in  Parliament. 

The  impression  left  by  the  new  monthly  compels  a 
hearty  welcome.  The  New  York  publishers  are 
Messrs.  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  and  the  price  in  the 
United  States  is  60  cents  a  number. 
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REVUE  DES  DEUX  MONDES. 

THE  editor  of  the  Rcvuc  dcs  Deux  Mondes  himself 
writes  a  paper  for  the  tirst  September  number 
on  the  reform  of  French  .syntax,  which  sliould  be  inter- 
esting to  schoolmasters  and  schoolmistrasses.  On  July 
13,  1900,  a  ministerial  decree  was  issued  to  the  effect 
that  in  future  ijeople  were  not  to  say  in  French  l€8 
'^olles  amours,  but  les  fans  amours^  and  that  they 
might  please  themselves  as  l)etween  le  Dleu  dcs  honnes 
gen8  and  le  Dieu  den  geii8  bonnes.  The  object  of  this 
and  other  reforms  is  apparently  to  make  French  easier 
to  foreigners,  but  M.  Bruneti6re  pleads  for  a  little  re- 
ciprocity. Let  the  English,  he  says,  begin  by  making 
their  spelling  agree  with  their  pronunciation,  or,  bet- 
ter still,  their  pronunciation  with  their  spelling. 

EUROPEAN  LITERATURE. 

M.  Brunetiftre  is  industrious,  for  he  has  another  arti- 
cle in  the  second  September  number— one  on  the  some- 
what large  subject  of  European  literature,  which  he  is 
well  advised  in  treating  as  a  province  of  the  still  larger 
subject  of  comparative  literature.  The  paper  is  an  ex- 
cellent example  of  the  best  and  sanest  French  criticism. 


bearing  the  impress  of  a  culture  which  is  both  wide 
and  deep.  M.  Bruneti^re  lays  stress  on  the  national 
element  in  all  great  writers.  For  example,  in  tracing 
the  descent  of  Richardson's  "Pamela"  from  the  "Mari- 
anne "  of  Marivaux,  we  find  that  the  modifications  in- 
troduced by  the  later  writer  illustrate  the  difFerences  of 
national  psychology. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Among  other  articles  may  be  mentioned  an  anony- 
mous account  of  the  French  naval  maneuvers ;  a  study 
of  the  famous  priest.  Father  Gratry,  by  M.  Bellaigne ; 
an  anonymous  letter  from  Rome,  which  describes  the 
political  situation  in  Italy  following  upon  the  assassi- 
nation of  King  Humbert ;  and  an  article  on  the  racial 
conflicts  between  Greeks  and  Bulgarians  in  the  tenth 
century.  

REVUE  DE  PARIS. 

THE  September  numbers  of  the  Revue  de  Parit 
are  excellent,  and  fully  maintain  the  lerived 
reputation  of  this  review,  which  may  be  described  as  * 
somewhat  less  solemn  Revue  des  Deux  Monde», 


THE  PERIODICALS  REVIEWED. 
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CHINA. 

The  place  of  honor  in  the  first  September  number  is 
Kiven  to  an  anonymous  article  on  the  dealings  of  Eu- 
rope with  China.  It  is  for  the  most  part  a  brightly 
written  summary  of  events  now  i)erfectly  familiar,  in 
which  due  prominence  is  given  to  the  very  natural 
grounds  for  alarm  which  the  action  of  the  powers  had 
given  to  Chinese  opinion.  The  writer  then  goes  on  to 
ask  what  Europe  will  do  now  that  she  is  in  Peking, 
and  he  answers  his  own  question  by  asserting  that  she 
will  do  what  France  advises.  She  is  in  a  good  position 
for  giving  advice,  we  are  told,  inasmuch  as  she  is  herself 
practically  disinterested,  is  on  particularly  good  terms 
with  Russia,  America,  and  Japan,  and  has  identical  in- 
terests with  Germany.  Great  Britain,  it  will  be  no- 
ticed, is  ignored.  We  are  reminded  of  M.  Delcass^'s 
speech  at  Foix,  in  which  he  laid  it  down  that  the  pres- 
ence of  the  allies  in  Peking  will  serve  to  obtain  repara- 
tion for  the  past  and  guarantees  for  the  future — a  dec- 
laration that  was  closely  followed  by  the  Russian 
proposal  of  withdrawal.  Finally,  the  writer  asks 
whether  Europe  has  learned  the  real  lesson  of  recent 
events.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  blindness — to  use  no 
harsher  term— with  which  Europ)eans  have  outraged 
the  habits,  customs,  and  most  cherished  beliefs  of  the 
Chinese,  and  then  stood  thunderstruck  before  the  in- 
evitable catastrophe.  The  writer  says,  truly  enough, 
that  it  is  the  egotism  which  prevails  on  both  sides  that 
has  caused  the  danger.  Europeans  in  China  are  so 
busily  engaged  in  watching  one  another  out  of  the  tail 
of  their  eyes  in  the  great  game  of  concession-hunting 
that  they  have  no  time  to  study  the  Chinese  them- 
selves. 

ENGLISH  OPINION  AND  THE  BOER  WAR. 

M.  Chevrillon  continues  his  extremely  interesting 
study  offenglish  opinion  on  the  Boer  war.  It  is  a  mer- 
ciless yet  perfectly  fair  exposure  of  the  bland  limita- 
tions, the  pride,  the  complete  inability  to  conceive  any 
point  of  view  other  than  the  purely  selfish  one,  the 
astonishing  pressing  even  of  Christianity  itself  into  the 
service  of  imperial  expansion,  which  M.  Chevrillon  en- 
countered in  the  course  of  his  visit  to  England.  Yet  he 
recognizes  the  somewhat  humbler  spirit  which  breathes 
throughout  such  writings  as  Kipling's  "Recessional." 
He  thinks  that  England  will  come  out  of  the  war  more 
strongly  confirmed  than  ever  in  her  own  special  delu- 
sions. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Among  other  articles  may  be  mentioned  a  continua- 
tion of  M.  de  Housifers's  study  of  German  commercial 
prosperity,  and  a  curious  collection  of  oral  traditions 
about  Waterloo,  gathered  from  the  inhabitants  in  and 
near  the  great  battlefield. 


NOUVELLE  REVUE. 

MME.  Adam's  name  is  again  absent  from  among  the 
contributors  of  the  rejuvenated  Nouvelle  Ro- 
vae,  and  politics  is  scarcely  touched  upon,  save  indirect- 
ly in  Captain  Gilbert's  able  analysis  of  the  South  African 
campaign.  Although  the  writer  is  in  undisguised  sym- 
pathy with  the  Boers,  he  is  rigorously  impartial,  and 
avoids  the  vexed  white-flag  and  loot  controversies.  In 
fact,  his  careful  account  of  the  campaign  is  so  highly 
technical  that  it  can  only  be  recommended  to  those  al- 
ready knowing  something  of  the  science  of  war.  He 
has  not  yet  reached,  in  his  history,  the  first  marked 
British  successes ;  accordingly,  it  would  appear  that 
these  articles  will  continue  to  appear  throughout  the 
winter. 

EARLY  LETTERS  OF  POPE  LEO. 

In  the  second  September  number  of  the  Revue^  the 
place  of  honor  is  given  to  a  number  of  letters  written 
by  the  present  Pope,  in  the  days  when  he  was  only  Mon- 
signor  Pecci,  Papal  Nuncio  at  Brussels.  In  the  second 
of  these  (written  in  1848)  he  describes  a  visit  paid  by 
him  to  the  field  of  Waterloo,  where  he  bought  some 
relics  of  the  battle  to  send  home  to  his  mother.  In  these 
home  letters  the  future  Pope  goes  into  many  little  inti- 
mate details  as  to  the  cost  of  living  in  Belgium.  He 
describes  Queen  Victoria,  then  paying  her  first  visit  to 
the  Continent,  as  **  small  in  stature,"  with  a  bright 
expression,  and,  though  not  plain,  scarcely  pretty. 
These  letters,  which  throw  a  vivid  light  on  the  general 
character  of  the  writer,  are  interesting  as  showing  that 
Leo  XIII.  must  be,  above  all,  a  man  of  shrewd  wit  and 
common  sense,  gifted  with  a  strong  sense  of  family 
affection. 

RUSSIAN  TRADE  PROSPERITY. 

A  eulogistic  article  on  the  Russian  exhibits  at  the 
great  exposition  gives  some  curious  details  concerning 
Russian  trade.  In  1867  the  great  empire  was  scarcely 
represented,  but  thirty  years  have  wrought  a  vast 
change  ;  and  if  Russia  continues  to  make  commercial 
progress  at  the  same  rate,  we  may  live  to  hear  ^^Made 
in  Russia"  substituted  for  "Made  in  Germany."  To 
quote  some  figures  in  support  of  this  allegation  is  easy. 
In  1867  there  were  179  timber-yards,  resulting  in  a  total 
profit  of  3,000,000  roubles ;  now  1,200  yards  bring  in 
70,000,000  roubles.  Thirty  years  ago  the  paper-mills  of 
Russia  were  150  in  number,  producing  paper  to  the 
value  of  5,000,000  roubles ;  now  201  factories  bring  in 
34,000,000.  The  same  increase  is  to  be  found  in  the 
chemical  trade.  Naphtha  has  always  been  a  source  of 
great  profit  to  Russia,  but  whereas  in  1867  the  naphtha- 
springs  brought  their  owners  30,000  roubles  each  year, 
the  247  companies  now  dealing  with  this  natural  prod- 
uct earn  a  yearly  income  of  36,000,000  roubles  ! 
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BIOGRAPHY. 

Paul  Jones :  Founder  of  the  American  Navy.  By  Au- 
gustus C.  Buell.  2  vols.,  12mo,  pp.  xv,  828—373. 
New  York  :  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.    |;3. 

If  we  were  to  seek  the  reason  why  so  little  has  been 
done  to  commemorate  tlie  achievements  of  Paul  Jones,  the 
fouuder  of  the  American  navy,  we  should  probably  find  it 
in  the  fact  that  Jones  lived  but  a  short  period  in  the  United 
States,  and  died  in  a  foreign  laud.  Nevertheless,  so  great 
was  his  fame  as  our  first  great  sea-warrior  that  his  memory 
has  remained  fresh  for  the  108  years  that  have  elapsed  since 
his  death  and  burial  in  Paris.  Of  the  many  biographical 
sketches  of  Jones,  none  of  any  length  has  been  written  in  the 
past  half-century  until  the  present  year.  The  two  volumes 
by  Mr.  Buell  will  meet  the  needs  of  all  students  of  our  naval 
history  who  wish  as  complete  an  account  as  possible  of  the 
public  and  private  career  of  our  first  great  naval  hero.  Mr. 
Buell  is  peculiarly  qualified  for  the  task  of  preparing  such  a 
biography,  in  that  he  possesses  a  technical  knowledge  of  sea- 
manship, which  enables  him  to  appreciate  the  peculiar 
qualities  which  contributed  to  Jones^  success  on  the  sea, 
and  without  which  the  naval  victories  of  the  Revolution 
could  not  have  been  won.  Mr.  Buell  has  made  a  far  more 
strenuous  effort  than  any  of  the  earlier  biographers  of  Paul 
Jones  to  acquire  data  from  the  writings  of  contemporaries. 
To  this  end  he  has  obtained  material  from  France,  Scot- 
land, and  Russia,  now  utilized  for  the  first  time. 

Commodore  Paul  Jones.  By  Cyrus  Townsend  Brady. 
12mo,  pp.  XV,  480.  New  York  :  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 
$1.50. 

Simultaneously  with  the  appearance  of  Mr.  A.C.  BuelTs 
two-volume  life  of  Paul  Jones,  the  Appletons  have  issued  in 
their  "  Great  Commanders  "  series  a  single-volume  biogra- 
phy by  the  Rev.  ('yrus  Townsend  Brady,  the  author  of 
"Stephen  Decatur,*'  and  other  works  relating  to  our  naval 
history.  Mr.  Brady's  book,  like  the  more  ambitious  work  by 
Buell,  is  based  on  oiiglnal  sources.  Mr.  Brady  has  adopted 
a  more  popular  method  of  treatment  and  addresses  himself 
to  the  general  reader  rather  than  to  the  technical  naval  ex- 
pert. His  book  Is  distinguished  by  the  qualities  of  style 
that  have  combined  to  make  his  writings  so  successful  in  the 
field  of  history  and  historical  fiction. 

Oliver  Cromwell.  By  Theodore  Roosevelt.  8vo,  pp. 
260.    New  York  :  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.    $2. 

Governor  Roosevelt's  study  of  Oliver  Cromwell  would 
be  interesting.  If  for  no  other  reason  than  its  distinctively 
American  point  of  view.  It  Is  natural  that  Mr.  Roosevelt 
should  compare  Cromwell  with  Washington,  and  that  he 
should  apply  to  Cromwell's  statesmanship  the  searching 
tests  that  he  has  learned  to  apply  In  his  researches  In  the 
lives  of  American  statesmen.  While  he  regards  Cromwell 
as  one  of  the  greatest  military  geniuses  of  all  time,  he  Is  by 
no  means  blind  to  his  hero's  deficiencies  and  failures  In  civ- 
ic life  ;  nor  does  he  attempt  to  gloss  over  the  excesses,  to  use 
no  severer  term,  which  blotted  Cromwell's  career  In  Ire- 
land. The  book,  as  a  whole.  Is  a  frank  and  appreciative  ac- 
count of  the  great  Protector  and  his  time.  It  Is  beautifully 
printed  and  Illustrated. 

Theodore  Parker :  Preacher  and  Reformer.  By  John 
White  Chadwick.  12mo,  pp.  xx,  422.  Boston : 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.    |2. 

Dr.  Chadwick's  endeavor  in  this  volume  has  been,  as  he 
puts  it, ''  to  make  Parker  a  reality  for  a  generation  of  read- 


ers born  since  he  died,  to  many  of  whom  he  is  little  known 
or  mlsknown,  wliich  is  worse."  It  may  surprise  some  of 
this  younger  generation  of  readers  to  find  less  than  half  of 
the  volume  given  up  to  Parker's  antlslavery  work.  His 
biographer  has  not  permitted  Parker's  prominence  in  the 
antlslavery  movement  to  overshadow  Ills  achievements  as 
a  religious  leader.  Parker  was.  Indeed,  a  preacher  before 
he  was  a  reformer ;  and  as  Dr.  Chadwick  points  out,  he  had, 
even  in  his  later  years,  little  sympathy  with  professional 
reformers,  although  his  pulpit-platform  agitation  In  Boston 
was  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  antlslavery  cause, 
and  he  was  interested  notonly  in  the  slavery  question,  but  in 
the  peace  movement,  the  temperance  movement,  education, 
the  condition  of  woman,  penal  legislation,  prison  discipline, 
and  all  the  other  great  reformatory  movements  of  his  time. 

James  Martineau  :  A  Biography  and  Study.  By  A.  W. 
Jackson.  8vo,  pp.  459.  Boston  :  Little,  Brown  & 
Co.    $3. 

The  first  complete  biography  of  Dr.  Martineau  to  ap* 
pear  since  his  death  is  of  American  origin.  Dr.  Martlneau^s 
life  spanned  all  but  the  first  five  years  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  The  period  of  his  Intellectual  and  literary  activity 
was  remarkably  long,  probably  unequaled  by  that  of  any  of 
his  contemporaries.  While  Dr.  Martineau  was  reco^ized 
as  the  greatest  Unitarian  preacher  of  his  time,  his  contri- 
butions to  theology  and  religious  thought  were  in  no  sense 
sectarian.  His  life  and  teachings  appeal  to  men  of  every 
denomination.  Mr.  Jackson  has  written  his  book  in  three 
grand  divisions:  the  first  dealing  with  Martineau  **The 
Man;"  the  second  with  "The  Rellgrlous  Teacher^* and  the 
last  with  ' '  The  Philosopher  of  Religion.'*  The  bi4|raphical 
element  of  the  book  is  somewhat  subordinated  to  the  critical 
and  philosophical. 

A  Life  of  Francis  Parkman.  By  Charles  Haight  Fam- 
ham.  8to,  pp.  xv,  394.  Boston  :  Little,  Brown  & 
Co.    $2.50. 

This  life  of  Francis  Parkman,  the  historian,  is  hardly 
to  be  regarded  as  a  biography  in  the  ordinary  sense,  so  little 
does  it  contain  of  personal  details  relating  to  its  subjeot. 
Owing  to  an  aversion  which  seems  to  have  sprung  from  his 
lifelong  physical  ailments,  Parkman  was  apparently  deter- 
mined to  leave  as  little  as  possible  in  the  way  of  materials 
that  might  be  utilized  by  a  biographer.  Throughout  his  life 
he  said  and  wrote  little  about  himself.  Mr.  Farnham  has 
been  obliged  to  seek  interpretations  of  Parkmau^s  person- 
ality In  his  writings ;  so  that  his  study,  beginning  aa  a 
biography,  soon  merges  into  a  critical  essay.  For  this  the 
author  Is  not  to  be  censured :  he  has  performed  his  task  as 
well  as  any  one  could  have  done,  and  probably  better  than 
almost  any  one  else,  because  of  his  personal  acquaintance 
with  the  subject.  Among  the  most  Interesting  passages  in 
the  book  are  quotations  from  Parkman 's  journal  of  his  sia- 
dent  days,  giving  accounts  of  tramps  In  the  New  England 
mountains.  Parkman's  early  adventures  in  the  far  West 
(the  basis  of  ''  The  Oregon  Trail ")  also  make  entertaining 
reading. 

Richelieu,  and  the  Growth  of  French  Power.  By 
James  Breck  Perkins.  12mo,  pp.  359.  New  York  : 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.    i!l.50. 

Mr.  James  B.  Perkins,  the  scholarly  member  of  the 
New  York  Legislature  whose  works  on  *^  France  Undfll* 
Mazarln,"  "France  Under  the  Regency,"  and  **FraAoe 
Under  Louis  XV."  have  attracted  the  well<^esenred  notlee 
of  historical  scholars  everywhere,  has  jnst  completed  i 
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interesting  account  of  **  Richelieu,  and  the  Growth  of 
French  Power/*  Recognizing  the  extreme  difflcalty  of  find- 
ing anything  of  great  importance  bearing  upon  Richelieu*8 
career  still  unpublished,  Mr.  Perkins  has  endeavored,  by 
careful  comparison  of  Richelieu^s  memoirs  and  letters  and 
other  documents,  to  compile  an  accurate  statement  of  the 
main  facts  of  his  career.  He  has  also  made  a  study  of  the 
numerous  contemporary  memoirs,  giving  special  attention 
to  the  exhaustive  work  of  M.  Hanotaux,  which  is  not  yet 
completed.  This  volume  forms  one  in  the  '*  Heroes  of  the 
Nations  **  series,  and  is  copiously  illustrated  with  portraits, 
maps,  and  facsimiles. 

Memoirs  of  the  Countess  Potocka.  Edited  by  Casimir 
Stryienski.  Translation  by  Lionel  Strachey.  8vo, 
pp.  xxiii,  253.  New  York  :  Doubleday  &  McClure 
Company.    13.50. 

An  addition  to  the  already  long  list  of  published  Napo- 
leonic memoirs  is  furnished  in  the  volume  of  **  Memoirs  of 
the  Countess  Potocka,"  edited  by  Casimir  Stryienski,  and 
translated  into  English  by  Lionel  Strachey.  The  countess 
was  a  member  of  the  Polish  royal  family,  and  gives  reminis- 
cences of  Napoleon  and  of  many  other  historical  charac- 
ters. The  illustrations  comprise  portraits,  views,  and  fac- 
similes. 

The  Private  Memoirs  of  Madame  Roland.  Edited, 
with  an  Introduction,  by  Edward  Gilpin  Johnson, 
rimo,  pp.  381.    Chicago  :  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.   $1.50. 

This  favorite  French  classic,  although  translated  into 
English  and  published  in  London  as  long  ago  as  1706,  within 
two  years  after  Madame  Roland^s  death  by  the  guillotine, 
has  been  for  some  years  out  of  print.  The  Introduction  by 
the  editor,  Mr.  Edward  Gilpin  Johnson,  helps  the  reader  to 
understand  the  historical  circumstances  under  which  these 
famous  memoirs  were  written. 

HISTORY. 

A  Century  of  American  Diplomacy;  being  a  Brief 
Review  of  the  Foreign  Relations  of  the  United 
States,  1776-1876.  By  John  W.  Foster.  8vo,  pp. 
497.     Boston  :  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.    $3.50. 

The  Hon.  John  W.  Foster,  who  was  Secretary  of  State  in 
President  Harrison's  cabinet,  has  for  many  years  made  a 
special  study  of  the  foreign  relations  of  the  United  States. 
Few  writers  are  so  well  qualified  as  he  to  trace  the  history 
of  those  relations.  The  present  work  is  the  outgrowth  of  a 
series  of  lectures  delivered  in  the  School  of  Diplomacy  of 
the  Columbian  University  at  Washington.  In  the  prepara- 
tion of  this  volume  for  the  press,  the  author  has  been  infiu- 
enced,  first,  by  a  hope  that  the  study  of  this  review  of  the 
diplomatic  conduct  of  American  statesmen  may  quicken 
the  patriotism  of  the  young  men  of  the  country  and  inspire 
them  with  a  new  zeal  to  assist  in  maintaining  the  honorable 
position  of  our  government  in  its  foreign  relations,  and  also 
by  the  belief  that  8U(;h  a  review  would  be  specially  oppor- 
tune at  this  time,  in  view  of  the  recently  enlarged  political 
and  commercial  intercourse  of  the  United  States  with 
other  powers.  Mr.  Foster  has  carried  his  review  down  to 
the  year  1876,  and  in  the  case  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  has 
brought  the  account  practically  up  to  date. 

Source-Book  of  English  History.  By  Guy  Carleton 
Lee.    12nio,  pp.  609.    New  York  :  Henry  Holt  &  Co. 

In  this  compilation.  Dr.  Lee  has  included  illustratiye 
material  not  strictly  documentary,  together  with  the  great 
constitutional  and  legal  documents  which  furnished  the 
framework  of  the  history  of  £ngland*s  national  develop- 
ment. The  scope  of  this  collection  extends  from  the  first 
mention  of  Britain  by  the  ancient  historians  to  the  last 
British  treaty  with  the  Boers  of  South  Africa.  The  book  will 
form  a  useful  accompaniment  of  any  text-book  on  English 
history. 


The  Venetian  Republic :  Its  Rise,  Its  Growth,  and  Its 
Fall.  By  W.  Carew  Hazlitt.  2  vols.,  8vo,  pp.  814— 
815.    New  York :  The  Macmillau  Company.    $12. 

This  elaborate  history  of  the  Venetian  Republic,  the 
most  complete  in  the  English  language,  is  now  published  in 
its  entirety  for  the  first  time.  It  contains  the  results  of 
forty  years  of  research.  The  first  edition  (1800)  has  for 
some  time  been  out  of  print,  and  the  writer  has  to  a  great 
extent  rewritten  the  text  and  has  brought  down  the  career 
of  the  republic  to  its  abrupt  close  in  1707.  Both  volumes 
abound  in  footnote  references,  which  will  be  highly  appreci- 
ated by  historical  students. 

The  Boers  in  War.  By  Howard  C  Hillegas.  12mo,  pp. 
aOO.    New  York  :  D.  Appletou  &  Co.    $1.50. 

The  Boer  side  of  the  war  of  1899-1900  is  clearly  pictured 
by  Mr.  Hillegas  in  this  volume.  Parts  of  the  picture,  it  is 
true,  will  shock  and  possibly  offend  those  intense  partisans 
of  the  Boers  who  can  see  no  fault  in  them ;  but  on  the  whole 
it  is  far  more  likely  that  Mr.  Hillegas  will  give  offense  to 
the  pro-British  reader  than  to  the  pro-Boer.  He  has  tried  to 
show  the  Boer  army,  country,  and  people  as  they  existed 
prior  to  the  British  occupation  of  Pretoria.  He  has  made 
an  earnest  effort  to  eliminate  all  personal  feeling,  and  to 
portray  the  failings  of  the  Boers  as  truthfully  as  their  good 
qualities.  He  repeatedly  refers  to  the  Boer  army  as  at  no 
time  consisting  of  more  than  80,000  armed  men,  and  claims 
ample  authority  for  this  statement.  Mr.  Hillegas  looks  for- 
ward to  an  ultimate  Afrikander  union  under  a  South  Afri- 
can fiag. 

The  Monitor  and  the  Navy  Under  Steam.  By  Frank 
M.  Bennett.  12mo,  pp.  869.  Boston :  Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Co.    $1.50. 

In  this  volume.  Lieutenant  Bennett  has  attempted  a 
history  of  the  origin,  career,  and  infiuence  of  the  United 
States  ironclad  steamer  Monitor^  including  in  the  record  an 
account  of  the  causes  that  produced  the  MonHoVn  as  a  sort 
of  midway  type  of  vessel  in  the  gradual  transformation  of 
wooden  ships  of  war  to  the  steel-armored  battleship,  and  also 
some  reference  to  the  effects  on  American  naval  develop- 
ment as  shown  in  the  naval  operations  of  the  Spanish- 
American  War.  The  work  is  fully  illustrated,  and  meets 
the  requirements  of  the  technical  student  as  well  as  the 
seeker  after  general  knowledge. 

Old  Landmarks  and  Historic  Personages  of  Boston.  By 
Samuel  Adams  Drake.  8vo,  pp.  484.  Boston  :  Lit> 
tie.  Brown  &  Co.    $2.50. 

A  careful  and  thorough  revision  of  Mr.  Drake^s  **  Old 
Landmarks  and  Historic  Personages  of  Boston,**  first  pub- 
lished nearly  thirty  years  ago,  has  now  been  made,  and  the 
work  is  brought  out  by  Messrs.  Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  the 
publishers  who  so  successfully  revised  the  same  author^s 
''Historic  Mansions  and  Highways  Around  Boston"  last 
year.  The  *'  Old  Landmarks"  has  always  been  Mr.  Drake*8 
most  popular  work  on  American  history,  and  it  well  de- 
serves its  popularity.  Few  American  cities  have  had  done 
for  them  what  Mr.  Drake  has  done  for  Boston  in  exploring 
historical  sites  and  verifying  local  traditions. 

TRAVEL  AND  DESCRIPTION. 

Through  the  First  Antarctic  Night,  1898-99.  By  Fred- 
erick A.  Cook.  8vo,  pp.  502.  New  York :  Double- 
day  &  McClure  Company.    $5. 

Dr.  Cook^s  volume  is  chiefiy  interesting  as  the  first  rec- 
ord of  human  experience  in  the  Antarctic  night.  It  is  not 
merely  the  story  of  a  fruitless  chase  after  the  South  Pole. 
The  aim  of  the  Belgian  expedition  of  1808-09  was  one  of  scien- 
tific exploration,  and  in  this  the  expedition  was  reasonably 
successful.  Dr.  Cook  has  not  told  the  whole  story  in  this 
volume,  but  has  selected  from  his  diary  and  notes  important 
and  interesting  data,  omitting  much  of  the  dally  routine  of 
life.   He  has  also  refrained  from  a  discoaeion  of  teohnioal 
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topics.  The  Bcientiflc  records  will  be  published  in  full  by 
the  Belfirian  Government.  The  illustrations  of  this  volume 
have  a  special  interest,  being  the  first  photographic  repro- 
ductions of  Antarctic  life  and  scenes,  while  the  color-plates' 
give  examples  of  the  daily  touches  of  color  characteristic  of 
the  regions  visited.  One  of  the  chapters  describes  a  race  of 
Fuegian  giants,  while  others  relate  discoveries  in  the  new 
world  of  Antarctic  ice,  and  describe  the  autumn  and  the 
days  of  twilight  preceding  the  long  night. 

Along  French  Byways.  By  Clifton  Johnson.  12mo, 
pp.  261.  New  York :  The  Macmillan  Company. 
$2.25. 

Even  if  the  paths  followed  by  Mr.  Johnson  in  procuring 
material  for  this  volume  were  not  always  **  byways  "  in  the 
ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  Mr.  Johnson  at  least  chose  to 
regard  them  as  such ;  for  he  has  written  *'  a  book  of  stroll- 
ing, a  book  of  nature,  a  book  of  amiable  peasant  life.'^  Mr. 
Johnson  has  avoided  the  large  towns  and  has  sought  the 
rural  villages,  farm  firesides,  fields,  and  country  lanes.  This 
writer^s  exceptional  skill  in  adapting  photographic  art  to 
the  demands  of  bookmaking  has  been  noted  in  our  com- 
ment on  his  earlier  publications. 

Constantinople.  By  Edwin  A.  Grosvenor.  2  vols.,  8vo, 
pp.  413—398.    Boston  :  Little,  Brown  &  Co.    $4. 

In  view  of  the  impending  changes  in  the  city  of  Con- 
stantinople, and  the  probable  disappearance  of  much  of  its 
ancient  architecture,  the  descriptive  volumes  of  Professor 
Grosvenor  are  especially  welcome.  It  is  this  writer's  ambi- 
tion '*  to  preserve  the  careful  panorama  of  the  capital  as  it 
was  in  the  last  year  of  the  nineteenth  century."  In  this 
revised  edition  of  a  work  published  five  years  ago,  few  vari- 
ations have  been  made  from  the  original,  and  the  work  is 
substantially  the  same  as  when  first  published,  the  most 
important  change  being  the  material  reduction  in  price. 

Through  the  Yukon  Gold  Diggings.  By  Josiah  Edward 
Spurr.  12mo,  pp.  276.  Boston  :  Eastern  Publish- 
ing Company.    $1.25. 

It  was  during  Mr.  Spurr's  travels  as  geologist  of  the 
United  States  Geological  Survey,  investigating  the  geology 
of  the  Yukon  district,  that  the  Klondike  gold  discovery  was 
made.  He  is,  therefore,  fairly  entitled  to  be  regarded  as  a 
Yukon  pioneer,  and  his  observations  on  the  geology  of  the 
region  are  certainly  authoritative. 

POLITICS  AND   ECONOMICS. 

Newest  England.  By  Henry  Demarest  Lloyd.  8vo,  pp. 
387.    New  York  :  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.   $2.50. 

Mr.  Henry  Demarest  Lloyd,  whose  "  Country  Without 
Strikes  "  has  already  been  noticed  in  these  pages,  gives  us 
in  "Newest  England  "  a  fuller  statement  of  the  results  of 
his  investigations  in  New  Zealand  and  Australia  into  the 
newer  developments  of  demoi'ratic  government  in  those 
British  colonies.  As  a  contribution  to  the  study  of  modern 
democracy,  Mr.  Lloyd's  book  at  once  suggests  Mr.  Bryce's 
"American  Commonwealth.'*  Looking  upon  New  Zealand 
as  an '" experiment  station''  in  advanced  legislation,  Mr. 
Lloyd  has  watched  the  practical  operation  of  various  recent 
reforms  introduced  in  that  country.  In  the  closing  para- 
graph of  the  book,  Mr.  Lloyd  sums  up  the  real  purpose  of  his 
writing:  "In  New  Zealand  the  best  stock  of  civilization 
(ours)  was  isolated  by  destiny  for  the  culture  of  reform  as 
the  bacteriologist  isolates  his  culture  of  germs.  New  Zea- 
land has  discovered  the  anti-toxin  of  revolution— the  cure  of 
monopoly  by  monopoly.  New  Zealand,  because  unite<l,  was 
able  to  lead ;  because  she  has  led,  others  can  follow." 

Government  in  Switzerland.  By  John  Martin  Vincent. 
12mo,  pp.  370.  New  York :  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany.   $1.25. 

In  the  discussion  of  political  reforms,  perhaps  no  coun- 
try is  more  frequently  cited  than  the  small  mountain  repub- 
lic of  Switzerland.  Advocates  of  the  initiative  and  referen- 
dum are  continually  referring  to  the  experience  of  the  Swiss 


cantons.  Dr.  Vincent  began  his  study  of  Swiss  politics 
many  years  ago,  and  an  essay  by  him  published  in  the  Johns 
Hopkins  University  series  of  political  and  historical  trea- 
tises has  long  been  a  standard  authority  on  this  subject. 
Since  the  publication  of  that  essay,  many  important  changes 
have  taken  place  in  the  Swiss  Government ;  and  in  preparing 
the  present  volume  Dr.  Vincent  has  changed  his  order  of 
treatment,  and  retained  large  portions  of  the  other  work,  be- 
sides adding  much  new  matter.  It  is  certainly  a  credit  to 
American  historical  scholarship  that  so  thorough  and  able 
an  account  of  Swiss  institutions  should  be  written  and  pub- 
lished on  this  side  the  Atlantic. 

The  Strenuous  Life.  By  Theodore  Roosevelt.'  12mo, 
pp.  225.    New  York  :  The  Century  Company.    $1.50. 

The  phrase  with  which  Governor  Roosevelt's  name  has 
of  late  been  most  frequently  associated  has  been  adopted  as 
the  title  of  his  new  volume  of  essays.  These  essays  are 
typical  of  Governor  Roosevelt's  literary  work,  in  that  al- 
most every  one  represents  a  distinct  point  of  view.  The  in- 
troductory address,  which  gives  its  name  to  the  book,  was 
originally  delivered  as  a  speech  before  the  Hamilton  Club  of 
Chicago  on  April  10, 1899.  This  is  followed  by  "  Expansion 
and  Peace,"  "  Latitude  and  Longitude  Among  Reformers,** 
and  "Fellow-feeling  as  a  Political  Factor."  Among  the 
other  titles  are  "Military  Preparedness  and  Unprepared- 
ness,"  ** Admiral  Dewey,"  "Civic  Helpfulness," and  "The 
Eighth  and  Ninth  Commandments  in  Politics."  The  direct, 
clear,  and  emphatic  writing  for  which  Governor  Roosevelt 
has  become  noted  is  maintained  through  all  these  papers. 
There  is  something  in  each  of  them  to  interest  every  active 
and  serious-minded  American. 

The  Gospel  of  Wealth,  and  Other  Timely  Essays.  By 
Andrew  Carnegie.  8vo,  pp.  xxii,  305.  New  York  : 
The  Century  Company.    $2. 

From  the  biographical  introduction  to  these  essays— 
"  How  I  Served  My  Apprenticeship  "—to  the  final  chapter, 
entitled  "  Imperial  Federation,"  this  latest  volume  of  Mr. 
Carnegie's  writings  is  full  of  interest.  The  topics  treated 
bear  direct  relation  to  the  fundamental  problems  of  Ameri- 
can life.  "The  Gospel  of  Wealth,"  "The  Advantages  bf 
Poverty,"  "  Popular  Illusions  About  Trusts,"  and  "An  Em- 
ployer's View  of  the  Labor  Question  "  are  some  of  the  sub- 
jects treated.  The  fact  that  Mr.  Camegrie  exemplifies  his 
teaching  on  the  subject  of  wealth  by  yearly  setting  apart 
millions  of  dollars  for  the  founding  and  endowment  of  libra- 
ries and  art  galleries  adds  to  the  importance  and  interest  of 
his  deliverances  on  this  subject.  Mr.  Carnegie  also  writes 
frankly  on  the  problems  of  national  expansion  and  our  In- 
ternational relations. 

Expansion ,  Under  New  World-Conditions.  By  Joeiah 
Strong.  12mo,  pp.  810.  New  York  :  The  Baker  ISl 
Taylor  Company.    $1. 

In  this  compact  little  volume  Dr.  Strong  discusses  such 
practical  problems  as  the  exhaustion  of  our  arable  public 
lands,  our  new  manufacturing  supremacy,  foreign  markets 
as  a  new  necessity,  the  new  China,  the  new  isthmian  canal, 
and  the  new  Mediterranean  as  an  Anglo-Saxon  sea.  The 
kesmote  of  the  book  is  struck  in  its  concluding  sentence : 
"  It  is  time  to  dismiss  the  '  craven  fear  of  being  great,*  to 
recognize  the  place  in  the  world  which  Gk>d  has  given  ua, 
and  to  accept  the  responsibilities  which  it  devolves  upon  us 
in  behalf  of  Christian  civilization." 

Clearing-Houses  :  Their  History,  Methods,  and  Admin- 
istration. 8vo,  pp.  383.  New  York  :  D.  Appleton 
&Co.    r2.50. 

As  vice-president  of  the  Fourth  National  Bank  of  New 
York  City,  Mr.  Cannon  has  intimate  knowledge  of  the  work- 
ings of  the  New  York  Clearing-house,  and  has  collected  ma- 
terial regarding  tlie  different  institutions  of  that  character 
throughout  the  world.  The  chapters  on  the  more  importaat 
clearing-houses  written  for  this  work  have  been  submitted 
to  those  in  charge  of  their  administration  for  critiofiun* 
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SOCIAL   PHILOSOPHY. 

Essiiys,  Letters,  Miscellanies.  By  Count  Lyof  N.  Tol- 
stoi. 12mo,  pp.  t505.  New  York  :  Thomas  Y.  Crow- 
ell  &  Co.    12. 

This  volume  represents  the  latest  views  of  Count  Tolstoi 
on  the  vital  questions  of  the  day.  Most  of  the  essays  have 
been  for  the  first  time  translated  for  this  publication,  and 
the  materials  have  been  gathered  from  various  sources, 
most  of  which  are  inaccessible  to  the  American  reader.  A 
large  number  of  the  translations  have  been  made  by  Mr. 
Aylmer  Maude,  who  is  a  personal  friend  of  Count  Tolstoi, 
and  is  in  touch  with  his  religious,  social,  and  industrial  ac- 
tivities. Although  the  volume  necessarily  lacks  unity,  it 
is  by  no  means  wanting  in  consistency  or  vitality,  and  is 
especially  interesting  as  representing  the  count's  mental 
activity.  Among  the  topics  treated  are  arbitration,  liquor- 
drinking,  vegetarianism,  non-resistance,  disarmament,  per- 
secution of  the  Doukhobors,  or  spirit-wrestlers,  and  the 
suffering  in  the  famine-stricken  districts  of  Russia. 

Tolstoi :  A  Man  of  Peace.  By  Alice  B.  Stockham. 
l6mo,  pp.  140.  Chicago  :  Alice  B.  Stockham  &  Co.  $1. 

Dr.  Stockham  gives  an  entertaining  account  of  her  visit 
to  Tolstoi's  Russian  home.  In  the  same  volume  is  included 
an  essay  by  H.  Havelock  Ellis,  on  "  Tolstoi :  The  New  Spirit." 

Prophets  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  :  Carlyle,  Ruskin, 
Tolstoi.  By  May  Aklen  Ward.  16mo,  pp.  189.  Bos- 
ton :  Little,  Brown  &  Co.    75  cents. 

The  interesting  treatment  of  these  three  philosophers 
was  suggested  to  Mrs.  May  Alden  Ward  by  the  fact  that 
Carlyle  once  said  that  John  Ruskin  was  the  only  man  In 
England  who  was  carrying  out  his  ideas :  while  Ruskin  said, 
shortly  before  his  death,  that  Tolstoi  was  the  only  man  in  the 
world  who  stood  for  the  movement  which  he  had  tried  to 
further.  While  Ruskin's  relation  with  Carlyle  was  direct 
and  organic,  that  with  Tolstoi  was  less  obvious,  although 
Mrs.  Ward  says  that  it  was  none  the  less  real,  "since  a 
spiritual  sympathy  through  the  contagion  of  ideas  may  fur- 
nish a  bond  of  the  mo&t  lasting  kind."  Three  prophets  of 
social  reform  these  men  assuredly  were,  and  they  had  much 
in  common.  From  this  point  of  view,  a  discussion  of  their 
several  philosophic  systems  is  timely  and  pertinent. 

Spencer  and  Spencerism.  By  Hector  Macpherson. 
12mo,  pp.  241.  New  York  :  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co. 
$1.25. 

Perhaps  "Spencerism  and  Spencer"  would  be  better 
suited  as  a  title  to  describe  the  contents  of  this  little  book. 
The  writer  has  essayed  the  presentation  of  Herbert  Spen- 
cer's philosophy  in  a  lucid  and  coherent  form,  suitable  for 
the  general  reader.  Doubtless  it  makes  as  close  an  approach 
to  a  personal  biography  as  is  possible  during  the  lifetime  of 
the  subject.  The  writer's  purpose  has  been  strictly  followed, 
but  that  purpose  was  not  the  making  of  a  biography  in  the 
ordinary  sense.  Mr.  Macpherson  has  had  the  advantage  in 
his  work  of  the  active  interest  and  cooperation  of  Mr.  Spen- 
cer ;  and  the  book  has  a  peculiar  appropriateness,  coming  so 
soon  after  the  anniversary  of  Mr.  Spencer's  eightieth  birth- 
day, and  only  a  few  months  after  the  publication  of  the 
book  marking  the  completion  of  the  great  system  of  syn- 
thetic philosophy  on  which  Spencer's  fame  will  rest. 

LITERATURE  AND  CRITICISM. 

English  Literature.  By  Stopford  A.  Brooke.  16mo, 
pp.  35S.    New  York  :  The  Macmillan  Company.   $1. 

This  little  volume  has  had  a  rather  remarkable  history 
for  a  book  of  its  class.  It  was  flrst  issued  by  Macmillan  & 
Company  in  1876,  under  the  title  of  "  Primer  of  Literature," 
and  at  once  won  the  approbation  of  Matthew  Arnold,  who 
wrote  a  critical  estimate  of  it,  which  was  later  published  un- 
der the  title, "  A  Guide  to  English  Literature."  In  1896,  Mr. 
Brooke  revised  and  in  part  rewrote  his  book,  which  then 
appeared  under  its  present  title.  The  additions  continue 
the  history  of  English  literature  through  the  period  ending 


with  the  deaths  of  Tennyson  and  Browning,  and  inclnde  a 
brief  sketch  of  American  literature. 

A  Book  for  All  Readers.  By  Ainsworth  Rand  Spofford. 
13mo,  pp.  509.    New  York  :  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  $2. 

Mr.  Spofford  has  included  in  this  volume  not  only  many 
suggestions  as  to  the  choice  and  use  of  books,  but  several 
chapters  of  practical  hints  regarding  their  collection  and 
preservation,  together  with  much  information  as  to  the  for- 
mation of  public  and  private  libraries  and  library  manage- 
ment. All  of  these  suggestions  and  directions  to  the  reader 
are  the  result  of  many  years  of  library  experience,  and  cer- 
tainly no  one  in  this  country  is  better  fitted  than  Mr.  Spof- 
ford to  act  as  a  guide  for  the  average  reader. 

Counsel  Upon  the  Reading  of  Books.  12mo,  pp.  806. 
Boston  :  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.    $1.50. 

A  series  of  specific  suggestions  for  readers  in  certain 
definite  lines  is  offered  in  the  six  papers  composing  this  vol- 
ume, which  are  based  upon  lectures  arranged  by  the  Ameri- 
can Society  for  the  Extension  of  University  teaching,  and 
delivered  in  Philadelphia  in  the  winter  of  1888-09.  The  gen- 
eral preface  on  the  subject  of  reading  and  books  is  con- 
tributed by  Dr.  Henry  van  Dyke.  Prof.  H.  Morse  Stephens 
con  tributes  a  chapter  on  history ;  Agnea  Repplieron  memoirs 
and  biographies;  President  Hadley,  of  Yale,  on  sociology, 
economics,  and  politics;  Prof.  Brander  Matthews  on  the 
study  of  fiction ;  Prof.  Bliss  Perry  on  jwetry,  and  Mr.  Hamil- 
tonWright  Mabie  on  essays  and  criticism. 

Short  Story  Writing.  By  Charles  Raymond  Barrett. 
12mo,  pp.  257.  New  York  :  The  Baker  &  Taylor 
Company.    $1.  ^ 

This  is  a  practical  text-book  on  the  technique  of  the 
short  story.  It  may  surprise  some  of  our  readers  to  learn 
that  a  course  on ""  The  Art  of  the  Short  Story "  has  been 
conducted  at  the  University  of  Chicago.  Whether  the  sub- 
ject has  been  treated  at  other  universities,  we  do  not  know. 
The  present  volume  seems  to  us  to  be  an  excellent  introduc- 
tion to  such  a  course.  The  author  attempts  to  put  into  defi- 
nite form  the  principles  observed  by  the  masters  of  the  short 
story  in  the  practice  of  their  art.  He  has  made  a  careful 
study  of  the  work  of  these  masters,  and  informs  us  that  he 
has  also  made  a  critical  examination  of  several  thousand 
short  stories  written  by  amateurs.  The  book  can  hardly  fail 
to  be  of  much  practical  assistance  to  the  novice  in  short- 
story  writing. 

The  World's  Best  Orations.  Edited  by  David  J.  Brew- 
er. 8vo.  Vols.  III.-VII.,  pp.  396,  402,  404,  406^  418. 
St.  Louis :  Ferd.  P.  Kaiser.    Sold  by  subscription. 

The  range  and  scope  of  this  collection  are  well  illus- 
trated in  the  seventh  volume,  in  which  French  oratory  is 
represented  by  Victor  Hugo,  M.  Labori,  Jean  Baptiste, 
Henry  Lacordaire,  and  Alphonse  Lamar  tine,  and  German 
oratory  by  Hecker,  Herman  von  Helmholz,  and  Johann 
Gottfried  von  Herder ;  while  Isocrates  stands  for  classical 
oratory,  Hildebert  of  Tours  for  that  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
Kossuth  for  Eastern  Europe  and  its  modern  movement,  and 
Tecumseh,  Logan,  Old  Tassel,  Weatherford,  and  Red  Jacket 
for  the  American  Indian.  The  same  volume  contains  ex- 
tracts from  the  works  of  many  standard  English  and  Ameri- 
can orators,  including  Sir  Robert  Holborne,  Charles  Kings- 
ley,  Hugh  Latimer,  Robert  Leighton,  William  Lenthall,  Sir 
John  Lubbock,  Sir  Joseph  Jekyll  and  Lord  Lyndhurst,  Pat- 
rick Henry,  Abraham  Lincoln,  Samuel  Hoaston,  G^eorge  F. 
Hoar,  Benjamin  H.  Hill,  Andrew  Jackson,  Thomas  Jeffer. 
son,  Rutherford  B.  Hayes,  Rufus  King,  Richard  Henry  Lee, 
Robert  R.  Livingston,  and  John  Lansing.  There  is  a  great 
diversity  in  the  length  of  the  selections;  the  object  of  the 
collection  being  to  give  the  great  masterpieces  of  oratory 
complete,  regardless  of  their  length.  Even  the  minor  ora- 
tors whose  work  possesses  genuine  historical  importance 
are  not  excluded,  but  so  much  is  given  from  their  best  ora- 
tions as  will  fairly  represent  what  they  actually  stood  for 
in  history,  in  religion,  in  science,  in  art,  or  in  literature. 
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Acadia,  Pioneer  Women  of,  Mary  S.  Pepper,  Chant. 

Afghanistan,  Amir  of.  Details  in  the  Daily  Life  of  the,  MonR. 

Africa,  Journey  Through  the  Heart  of,  NatGM. 

Africa:  On  the  Beira  Kailway,  L.  O.  Cooper,  Contem. 

Africa :  The  Niger  (189^-88)^.  Lebon,  RDM,  September  15. 

Air  Compression  by  Water  Power,  W.  O.  Webber,  Eng. 

Airship,  Zeppelin,  T.  E.  Curtis,  Str. 

Alcohol,  Nutritive  Value  of,  W.  O.  Atwater,  Harp. 

Allen,  James  Lane:  Scenes  of  His  Novels,  A.  B.  Maurice, 

Bkman. 
Alps:  Mont  Blanc  Mountaineering,  Dial,  September  16. 
Alps:  The  Pass  of  the  T§te  Noire,  Mildred  I.  McNeal,  O. 
American  Feeling  Toward  England,  P.  A.  Bruce,  West. 
Anglo-Sazonism  and  CatholicProgress,  B.  J.  Clinch,  ACQR. 
Animals:  How  They  Sleep,  L.  Robinson,  Pear. 
Animals  in  the  Hercynian  Forest,  Grace  G.  Begle,  School. 
Animals,  Mental  Processes  of,  C.  C.  Nutting,  Dial,  Septem- 
ber 16. 
Animals,  Wild,  on  Board  Ship,  W.  B.  Robertson,  Cass. 
Antarctic  Explorations  of  C.  E.  Borchgrevink,  W.  G.  Fitz- 

Gerald,  Str. 
Antioch,  Church  at,  J.  M.  Stifler,  BSac. 
Apple  Industry  in  America.  T.  Dreiser,  Pear. 
Architecture:  Georgian  House  for  $7,000,  B.  Price,  LHJ. 
Architecture:  Farnihouse  for  $;),500,  R.  C. Spencer,  Jr.,  LIU. 
Arctic  Highlanders,  With-IL,  W.  A.  Wyckoflf,  Scrib. 
Army,  German,  Ambulance  Dogs  in  the,  F.  A.  Talbot,  Str. 
Army  Medical  Organization  in  War,  W.  Hill-Climo,  USM. 
Art* 

Alien  Element  in  American  Art,  E.  T.  Clarke,  BP. 

American  Life,  Studies  of  Art  in— II.,  Knickerbocker 
Days,  Virginia  H.  Robie,  BP. 

Art  Before  Giotto,  R.  E.  Fry,  MonR. 

Artistic  Impulse  in  Man  and  Woman,  E.  A.  Randall,  Arena. 

Caricaturists  Caricatured— II.,  R.  Hughes,  Crit. 

Century  of  Art— II.,  M.  Hamel,  R.  Par,  October  1. 

Chippendale,  Sheraton,  and  Other  Cabi net-Makers,  AI. 

English  Painting,  Subject  in,  R.  de  la  Sizeranne,  Art, 
September. 

Flowers,  Wild,  in  Winter,  T.  Holmes,  AA. 

Hermitage,  Picture  Gallery  of  the,  C.  Phillips,  NAR. 

Inuess,  George,  E.  Wiley,  MRN. 

Interiors  and  Furniture,at  tiie  Paris  Exposition,  W.  Fred, 
Art,  September. 

Iron-Work,  Ornamental,  H.  W.  Coleman,  BP. 

Japanese  Art  for  American  Students,  W.  T.  Hadley,  BP. 

Leather  Work,  AA. 

Lettering,  Practice  of,  E.  F.  Strange,  A  J. 

Macbeth,  R.  W.,  A.  L.  Baldrv,  A  J. 

Mar6chai,  J.  F.,  and  K.  Doualet,  P.  de  Mont,  Art,  Septem- 
ber. 

Maris,  James,  Eleonore  D' Ester re-Keelmg,  LeisH. 

Menpes,  Mortimer,  C.  Roberts,  Harp. 

Metal,  Arts  of— XL,  A  A. 

Miniature  Painting,  American,  Pauline  King,  Cent. 

Moran,  Thomas,  Painter-Etcher,  F.  W.  Morton,  BP. 

National  Gallery,  New  Pictures  in  the,  M.  H.  Witt,  Nine  C. 

Nickerson  i'ollection  at  the  Art  Institute,  Chicago,  A. 
Hewitt,  BP. 

Orr,  Monro  S.,  W.  Sharp. 

Pan-American  Exposition,   Artistic  Side  of  the,  E.   H. 
Brush,  AI. 

Panoramas,  Painting  of,  W.  Telbin,  MA. 

Paris  Exposition,  American  Art  at  the,  Grace  W.  Curran, 
Mod. 

Pyrography  for  Interior  Decoration,  R.  Jarvis,  AA. 

Rossetti  and  the  Pre-Raphaelites,  Elizabeth  L.  Cary,  Crit. 

Ruskin,  the  Servant  of  Art,  R.  W.  Bond,  Contem. 

Silhouettists,  Last  of  the,  C.  H.  Hart,  Out. 

Soane  Museum,  London,  Mary  E.  Palgrave,  LeisH. 

Stott,  Edward,  L.  Housman,  MA. 

Tapestries,  Museum  of,  at  Florence,  A.  Melani,  AJ. 

Wade,  George  E.,  Sculptor,  A.  L.  Baldry,  MA. 

Watts,  George  Frederick,  C.  Monkhouse,  Out. 

Wood-Carver,  Modeling  for  the,  R.  Wells,  AA. 

Yerkes,  Charles  T..  Art  Gallery  of,  Florence  N.  Levy,  AI. 
Ascetism  and  Christian  Conduct,  G.  U.  Wenner,  Luth. 
Asia,  Rulers  and  Governments  of,  E.  Parsons,  Int. 
Atlantic  Union,  W.  Besant,  Forum. 
Australia,  Roman  Catholic  Hierarchy  in,  NatR. 
Australia,  Western,  How  Federation  Was  Won  in,  H.  I. 
Blake,  RRM,  August. 


Automobile,  Place  of  the,  R.  Bruce  O. 
Automobiles,  Gasoline,  M.  Baxter,  Jr.,  PopS. 
Automobile  Trials.  Thousand-Mile,  W.  W.  Beaumont,  Eng. 
Baking  Cure  for  Diseases,  W.  B.  Northrop,  Str. 
Bancroft,  George,  Homes  and  Haunts  of,  A.  S.  Hoe,  NEng. 
Bank  of  Belgium  and  the  Bank  of  Holland,  Variations  in 

the  Rate  Charged  by  the,  BankL. 
Baptist  History,  Fifty  Years  of,  H.  C.  Vedder,  BSac. 
Bartlett,  Robert, C.  S.  Fobes,  NEng. 
Belgian   Census  of   Industries  and  Professions,  A.  Julin, 

Ref  S,  September. 
Belgium,  Attacks  on  the  Plural  Vote  in,  L.  Dupriez,  RGten. 
Belgium  Parties,  Programmes  of  the,  C.  Woeste,  RGen. 
Belgium,   Proportional   Representation  in.  Professor  Wll- 

motte,  NA,  September  1. 
Bible:  Covenant  People  and  Their  Part  in  the  PromiBes, 

J.  F.  Pollock,  Luth. 
Bible,  Higher  Criticism  of  the,  G.  H.  Schodde,  Luth. 
Bible  Lands.  Occupations  in— II.,  E.  W.  G.  Masterman,  Bib. 
Bible  Translation  and  Distribution,  W.  J.  Edmonds  MisR. 
Biblical  Law :  Naboth's  Vineyard,  D.  W.  Amram,  GBag. 
Bird  Acrobats,  P.  Brooklyn,  Cass. 
Birds,  Young.  C.  fl.  C.  Baldwin,  Art,  September. 
Bourget,  Paul,  and  the  English  People,  U.  Gn6rin,  RefS, 

September, 
Brown,  Thomas  Edward,  J.  C.  Tarver,  Mac ;  A.  T.  Qniller- 

Couch,  MonR. 
Bubonic  Plague,  F.  G.  Novy,  PopS. 
Buddhism,  T.  W.  R.  Davids,  NAR. 
Bttrger.  Gottfried  August,  Birthplace  of.  Carina  C.  Knglee- 

field,  Cath. 
Burroughs^! ohn :  A  Day  at  His  Home,  G.  Gladden,  Oat. 
(calendar,  Russian   Proposal  for  Reformation  of  the,  D. 

O'Sullivan,  ACQR. 
California  Mountain  Road,  G.  C.  Meeker,  PhoT. 
California :  Native  Sons  and  Daughters  and  the  Semi-Cen- 

tennial,  E.  D.  Ward,  Over,  September. 
Campbell,  William,  Wilfred  L.  J.  Burpee,  SR. 
Canada,  Forecast  of  the  Elections  in,  M.  E.  Nichols,  Can. 
Canada:  The  Jason  of  Algoma,  P.  Grant. Can. 
Canada,  Leaders  of  Thought  and  Action  in,  A.  Mee,  YM. 
Canoeing,  The  Real,  R.  B.  Burchard,  O. 
Canoe  IVleet,  International,  of  1900,  D.  J.  Howell,  Can. 
"Canterbury  Tales,"  Religious  Characters  in  the,  T.  W. 

Hunt,  Hom. 
Cape  Nome  Gold-field,  Elizabeth  Robins,  RRL. 
Cavalry,  Evolution  of,  F.  N.  Maude,  USM. 
(Jervantes,  Youth  and  Education  of,  R.  L.  Mainez,  BM,Sei^ 

tember. 
Chaperon,  Decay  of  the.  Lady  Jeune,  Fort. 
Charity  and  Gospel,  F.  Almy,  Char. 
Charles  Edward,  Prince,  Black. 
Chaucer's  Poems,  Flora  of,  Martha  B.  Flint,  Mod. 
Children,  Good  Books  to  Give  to,  Elisabeth  R.  Scoyil,LHJ. 
Child-Study,  Ethics  of,  M.  P.  E.  Groszmann,  Mon. 
China : 

After  Peking,  MonR. 

Campaign  Against  Peking,  W.  Fawcett,  Mod. 

China,  a  Survival  of  the  Unflttest,  FrL. 

Chinaman,  Some  Asuects  of  the,  F.  T.  Dickson,  Mao. 

Chinese  as  Business  Men,  S.  P.  Read,  Cent. 

Chinese  Problem,  L.  Tolstoi,  RRP,  October  1. 

Chinese  Resentment,  H.  H.  Lowry,  Harp. 

Chinese  Traits  and  Western  Blunders,  H.  G.  Potter,  Gent. 

Confucius,  Tomb  of,  E.  von  Hesse- Wartegff,  Cent. 

Control  of  China,  Plea  for.  F.  E.  Younghusband,  NatB. 

Crisis  in  China,  J.  B.  Angell,  Atlant:  I. T. Headland, Mun. 

Education,  Chinese,  R.  Hitchcock,  Cent. 

England's  Future  Policy,  J.  Ross.  Contem. 

Future  of  China,  G.  F.  Wrlcht,  BSao. 

Future  of  China  and  the  Missionaries,  G.  Denby,  ForoflDU 

German  Danger  in  the  Far  East,  NatR. 

Gordon's  Campaign  in  China,  Fort. 

Hunan,  the  Closed  Province,  W.  B.  Parsons,  NaiOM. 

Impressions  from  a  Tour  in  China,  H.  Blake^lneC. 

Kwang  Hsu  and  the  Empress  Dowager,  I.  T.  Headland, 
Ains. 

Langruage,  Chinese,  Humor  of  the,  F.  Poole. LHJ. 

Manchu  Family,  Imperial,  E.  H.  Parker,  Oom. 

Market,  Chinese,  Race  for  the,  J.  Foord,  FrL.  ^^ 

Ml8slonaries.Te8timony  of  Diplomatists  Gonoeiraiiic]|HK. 

Missionary  Question,  M.von  l^randt.  Dent;  U.  Dentv^^MHr 


INDEX  TO  PERIODICALS. 


Plea  tor  Fai; 

leratlnti  ot  Cblna.  ComlnH.  J. 

JL  China  and,  J.  Qnlncy.  SA„ 

ROHBift :    Is  She  t«  Preponderate  ?    D.  C.  Bonlger,  Fort. 

!jectarlanB,  Amoncc  the.  M.  Dnllnea.  Nou.  Sc ptetuber  1. 

Situation  in  China.  B.  J.  Ramase.  8K. 

Waldereee,  Count,  Field-Marshal,  W.  toq  Bremen,  Deut. 

Wei-Hftl-Wel,  P.  BiBelow.  Harp. 
Christian  Evidences,  Modern,  C.T.  Sanders,  Luth. 
Christianity.  Historical  Antecedents  of .  Pnifeisor  Marlani. 
N'A,  September  la, 
lattan  M I  n  istrf.  Prophetic  Oft 

_ . .  Ic  Heipfulness,  T.  Roosevelt, ' 

Civil  War:  Sherman-Jolinston  Convention.  J.  D.  Cox,  ScHb. 
Coal  Miners'  Strike.  Qiint. 

Coal  Sopplles  In  tlie  United  States.  F.  E.  Savard,  Eng. 
Coal  Supremacy  ot  the  United  States,  E.  S.  Meade.  Forum. 
Coke  Region,  Connellsvllle,  F.  C.  Keiahley.  Env. 
Colnmbns  as  a  Tvpical  Hero.  F.  '.V.  Moore.  MKH. 
ComMIe  Franualee.  New  Members  ol  the.  E.  Friend.  Cos. 
Commerce  of  tTie  United  States,  O.  P.  Austin.  Home. 
Commercial  Integrity;  Is  Jt  Increasing?  I.  W.  Morton.  IJE. 
Connerticnt  Hiver.  Early  Trafllc  on  the.  C.  Q.  Hurnham. 

NEng. 
Conscience.  J.  Hyde.  NC. 

Constitution  and  the  New  Territories,  J.  K.  Richards,  ALB. 
Coursing  on  Western  Prairies.  W.  S.  Harwood.  O. 
Crane.  Stephen.  True  Story  uf,  R.  W.  KauITman.  Mod. 
Cranial  VariatloD,  Studies  in,  F.  RuHsell,  ANat.  September, 
Cricket,  Some  Village.  W.  B.  Thomaa.  Bad. 
CroRer,  Eldivard  F.,  Fire  Chief.  O.  M.  MoGovem.  Home. 
Cromwell.  Oliver— XII.,  J.  Morley,  Cent. 
Crookea,  Sir  William,  C.  Schmidt,  RRP,  Suptemher  IS, 
CrDciflxlOD  and  the  War  in  the  Creation.  W.  W.  Pcylon. 

Con  tern. 
Colran  Teachers  at  Harvard.  R.  Clapp.  EdR;  Faiiny  H. 


r.  Mod. 


of.  Forum 
ndeiiend^n 


Doioocracy  and  Empire,  ii.  M.  i 
Diphtheria.  I>erBlHtence  al,  San. 
Doctors*  Dlveralnns,  F.  Dolman,  Str. 
Dng-Brenklng,  First  Lessons  in.  H.  B.  Talh 
Dogs  that  Earn  Their  Living.  C.  J .  Comlnh 
Ureamsand  What  They  Are  Maile  of,  H.  U. 
Durham  Cathedrnl.  H.  Pope,  Cath. 
Eclipses.  Recent.  H.  H.  Turner.  MonR. 
Education;  see alM> Kindergarten. 

Academy.  Problems  Which  Confront  tl 
A.  L.Lane, .I.e. 

College  Entrance 
EdR. 

Democracy  and  Edacation  In  England.  W.  G.  Field.  F 

English  in  the  German  Reform  School,  O.Thieraen.  Scl 

Farm.  Education  on  the.  Eleanor  K,  Hovell.  Chaul. 

Grammar.  Modern  Teaching  of.  S.  E.  Lang.  EdR, 

High  School  Assistants.  Work  of.  S.  Thurber.  Ed. 

Honor  and  Juatiee.  TenchinK  ot.  E.  S,  Holden.  (!os. 

Manual  Training.  J.  Fitch,  Can. 

Nature  Lessons.  J.  E.  Bradley.  Ed. 

Old' Fash  limed  DoTihis  About  New-Fashioned  Educal 
■    ^^  R.  BnggSj^Atlanf 

Physii 

PhySlln.    V.CUB 

School. 
Political  Educ 

Gunt. 

Porto  Rico,  Ediicalioi ,  _. 

Press,  Public,  and  the  Public  School.  E.  L.  Cowdrick.  Ed. 
E>rliiclpals>  Reports  on  Teachers.  F.  L.  Soldan.  EdR. 
Public  Schools,  Influence  of  the  Stat«  Unlveralty  on. 

Jesse.  School. 
-■        ■■       ""■      s,E.  A.  Knapp.Ed. 


.  President  Hadley  on.  H.  Robbini 
S.  Clark.  Fonim. 


I.,  B.  E.  Brown.  School. 


Howe,  EdR. 

Secondary  Ednc 

Sonth,  Small  College  In  the,  A.  Sledd,  MAN. 

L'ni vers! ties,  Penpk's.  A.  Rivaud.  RPP.  Septemuer. 

Trnnsportalton  of  Rural  School  Children,  A.  A.  Upliai 

EdKr 

Egypt:  Finding  the  First  Dynasty  Kings.  H.  D.  Rowuslt 

isfol-'HiKh'T'i. _,       

Electricity  for  Domestic  Purposes.  A.  T.  Slei 

Electric  Uotors.  Gearing  for.  A.  H.  Qlbbinga, 

Electric  Power  In  Qreat  Britain,  W.  H.  Booth.  Ens. 
Electric  Power.  Transition  to,  A.  D.  Adams,  CasAT 
EleuHinlan  Problem.  Certain  Aspects  of  the,  C.  J.  Woo 
Kliot,  Charles  William.  Address  of.atTremout  Temi 
.McDcrmot.  »'alh. 


England:  see  Great  Britain. 


olutlon  in  rIew-Church  Light— rV„G.  Hawkes.  NC. 
olntion.  Relation  of  Ethics  to.  A.  W,  Bonn.  IJE. 
olutlon.  Science  and  Religion.  Lamarck  on.  A,  S.  Pack- 

-•-■■-     "'ampeileinto,  J.  B.  Thomas,  Horn. 
2lty  ot,  J.  O.  Boyd,  PRR. 
r,^no.u...  I  riiiicois  dc  la  M..  C.  M.  Stuttrt,  Chant. 
Fetes.  Open-Afr.  at  Bryn  Mawr.  D.  A.  Willey.  Home. 
Fiction,  Bachelor  in.  P.  Pollsrd.  Bkman. 
Finland.  Music  ot,  A.  B.  Keeton.  LulsH. 
Fire  Department,  New  York,  E.  F.  Croker,  Home. 
Flowers  of  Fail,  E.  E.  Reitord,  Llpp. 
"  —■ --  '1  Twenty-flve  Years  Ago,  W.  J,  Henderson,  O. 


Ezra.  Hisi 


:,  Principles  ol,  A.  Emch.  Mon. 

Brittany  Pagan  Woman,  A.  de  Croze.  RRP,  October  1. 
Democracy  and  the  Army.  J.  Cliarmont,  RPP.  September. 
France.  North  and  South.  C.  Jullian.  RPar.  September  IS. 
French  Revoluttonand  the  Jewish  Question,  J. Hocart.BU, 
Idealism.  New  French^CountdeSoiasons. Contem. 
Orthography,  French,  Evolation  ot.  A.  Renard,  RRP,  Oc- 


Barden  of  Empire.  W.  S.  Lilly.  Fort. 
Commerce.  British.  Decline  of.  B.  Taylor.  NAK, 
Education  aud  Sectarian  Interference.  J,  Dowman,  West, 
England's  Military  Prestige  Abroad,  J.  W.  Gambler,  Fort. 
Englishman;  Why  He  Succeeds,  W.  H.  Flt«hett.  RRM. 


Jingo.  Development  of  the,  Frances  H.  Fresh  field.  West. 


Mill 


lury  Policy  of  the  Cou 
_._ /al  Ofllcers.  War  Tralningot.  C.  Bellairs,  M( 
Mavy.  Electors  and  the,C.  McL.  HcHardy.  Nat 


Ofllcers.  War  Tra 

navy.  Electors  and  the  A-,  i 

Parable  of  the  General  Elec 

Parliament.  Dissolution  of.  oiacK. 

Parties  and  Principles.  MonR. 

"-■■■---   and   Electioneering   Pledges,    Sophia    Palmer, 


:  ot.  C.  Bellairs,  Mon  R. 


I'.  T.  Stead,  RRL, 


Nine 


r.  Fort. 


Revolution  ot   Force.    How  kngland  'Averted    a.  B.  O. 
Flower,  Arena. 

Ritualism  am  NineC. 

Russia?  Why 

Wage-Earner  'est. 

Worklngman  ood,  NlneC. 

Greek  Religion 
Guiana  Bounds 

Gan  Factory,  V  CMt. 

Gun,  Moat  Pow  ..  Home. 

Hamadryad  ai 


HamllD.Presid 

Haona.MarcDB 


I;  MisR. 
Glover,Int. 


Hebrew, Modei_. _  .  .  of  His  Im- 

mortality. E,  S.  Bradno;  II..  Jewish  Contributions  ti> 
HclencB,The  Futureol  the  Jews,  A.  K.  Glover,  Arena. 
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Heraldry,  Elizabeth  C.  Neff,  AMonM. 

Holy  Spirit  as  Essential  to  Effective  Oospel  Preaching^, 

F.  B.  Meyer,  Horn. 
Homestead  Legislation,  J.  B.  Sanborn,  AHR. 
Horse,  Ancestry  of  the,  F.  A.  Lucas,  McCl. 
Horses :  Development  of  the  American  Trotter,  N.  A.  Cole,0. 
Hospitals,  Dispensaries,  and  Nursing,  H.  M.  Hurd,  Char. 
Hunting  Methods  in  Russia,  W.  G^rrare,  O. 
Hurricane,  West  Indian,  of  September  1-12, 1900,  E.  B.  Gar 

riott,  NatGM. 
Hygrieneand  Demography,  International  Congress  of.  San. 
Ice-Crushers  on  the  Great  Lakes,  W.  Fawcett,  Pear. 
Imagination,  Competence  of,  to  Serve  the  Truth,  E.  H. 

Johnson,  BSac. 
Immigrants,  Our,  and  Ourselves,  Kate  H.  Claghorn,  Atlant. 
Immigration  of  Oriental  Peoples,  F.  M.  Todd,  Ains. 
Imperialism,  Menace  ot :    I.,The  Antithesis  of  True  Expan- 
sion, E.  v.  Long;  II.,  Its  Strength  and  Weakness,  A.  H. 

Coggins;  III.,  Its  Place  in  Historic  Evolution,  G.  W. 

Kenney,  Arena. 
Indian  Baskets,  The  Making  of,  Helen  M.  Carpenter,  Cos. 
Indians,  Education  of,  Elaine  G.  Eastman,  Arena. 
Indigo  Planting  in  India,  M.  N.  MacDonald.  Pear. 
Industrial  Supremacy,  Struggle  for,  B.  Taylor,  Fort. 
Industrial  Tide :  Is  It  on  the  Turn  ?  W.  R.  Lawson,  BankL. 
Injuries,  Mechanical  Treatment  for,  R.  P.  Lambert,  Pear. 
Inquiry,  Curbing  of  the  Spirit  of,  C.  Sterne,  OC. 
Insurance,  Bunjlary.  BanlcL. 
International  Liability  for  Mob  Injuries.  F.  J.  R.  Mitchell, 

ALR. 
Inventors,  Psychology  of,  G.  Caye,  RRP,  October  1. 
Invertebrates,  North-American— XIII.,  G.  H.  Parker,  ANat, 

September. 
Investor's  Opportunity  in  England.  W.  R.  Lawson,  NatR. 
Ireland,  Month  in,  S.  Gwynn,  Black. 
Irish  Life,  More  Humors  of.  Corn. 
Iron-Trade  Development,  National  Ideals  in,  H.  J.  Skelton, 

Eng. 
Irrigation  in  the  Arid  West,  E.  Mead,  Out. 
Italy  I 
Humbert  I.,  Constitutional   Character  of  the  Reign  of, 

D.  Zanichelli,  NA,  September  1. 
Humbert,   King,   Itecollections  of.  Count  di   Ronzaglie, 

Deut. 
Italy  and  Her  Makers,  W.  Littlefleld,  Mun. 
Italy,  the  New,  S.  Cortesi,  lutM. 

King,  After  the  Death  of  the,  E.  Vidari,  NA,  September  1. 
Social  Life  in  Italy,  Mac. 
Vatican  and  Quirfnal,  R.  Bagot,  NatR. 
Jachln  and  Boaz,  G.  St.  Clair,  West. 
Jacksnipe:    When  They  Come  Out  of  the  North,  H.  S.  Can- 

fleld,0. 
Jamaica:    Does  It  Contain  a  Lesson  in  C-olonial  Govern- 
ment ?  J.  Moritzen,  AMRR. 
apan.  Misunderstood,  Y.  Ozaki,  NA  R. 
Japan,  Old,  Awheel  in  the  Heart  of,  T.  P.  Terry,  O. 
Jeanne  d'Arc,  Home  of,  C.  Johnson,  FrL. 
Jesus:  The  Title  "The  Son  of  Man."  M.  G.  Evans,  BSac. 
Jesus,  Resurrection  of ,  P.  Schwartskopff,  Mon. 
Jesus,  Story  of^.  Howard.  LHJ. 
Jesus  with  the  Doctors,  R.  B.  Peery,  Luth. 
Jockeys,  The  Prince  of  Wales',  A.  F.  Meyrick,  Str. 
Kansas,  Buford  Expedition  to,  W.  L.  Fleming,  AHR. 
Kentucky,  Court  or  Appeals  of— IV.,  J.  C'.  Doolan,  GBag. 
KinJergarten,  Ethical  and  Religious  Import  of  the,  W.  L. 

Bryant,  KindR. 
Kindergarten,  Hygieneand  Emergencies  of  the,  E.  F.Smith, 

Kind. 
Kindergarten  in  Cienfuegos,  RitA  W.  Hines.  Kind. 
Kindergartens  in  the  South,  P.  P.  Claxton,  Kind;  KindR. 
Kindergarten,  Story  in  the,  Olive  McHenry,  KindR. 
Klondike:   Canadian   Royalty  in    the  Yukon— II.,  W.  H. 

Lynch,  AngA. 
Klondike,  Impressions  of  the,  V.  C.  Osborne,  Mac. 
Labor:  Anti-Sweating  Legislation  in  Victoria,  J.  Hoatson, 

West. 
Labor  Organizations  in  France,  L.  Banneux,  RGen. 
Lamb,  Charles,  as  Critic  and  Essayist,  E.  W.  Bowen,  MRN. 
Leather-Dressers  of  Annonay,  France,  A.  Tourg6e,  Mrni. 
Lee,  Robert  E.,  Recollections  of— III.,  R.  E.  Lee,  Jr.,  FrL. 
Lenox,  Massachusetts:  The  Church  on   the  Hilltop,  F. 

Lynch,  NEng.  ^    ^, 

Lens,  Great,  Casting  a,  R.  S.  Baker,  McCl. 
Levees,  Appropriations  for,  G.  E.  Mitchell,  lA. 
Literary  Evolution,  Phenomena  of,  J.  London,  Bkman. 
Literature:   An  American   Impression  of  the   New  fJrub 

Street,  E.  Fawcett,  Bkman. 
Literature:  An  Early  Romanticist,  Clara  Thomson,  Corn. 
Literature,  Backwoods  Life  in,  P.  Stapfer,  RRP,  October  1. 
Literature,  French,  Critical  Studies  in,  F.  M.  Warren,  (^haut . 
Literature,  Nineteenth  Century.  B.  W.  Wells,  BB. 
Literature  of  Europe,  F.  Brunetlfere,  RDM,Septembi'r  ir». 
rx)gging-Camp,  Work  of  a,  S.  A  His,  Over,  September. 
I^ndon,  East,  Types,  W.  Besant,  Cent. 
London,  Great  Railway  Stations  of,  D.  T.  Timins,  Cass. 
London  Parks,  Rustic  Spots  in,  M.  R.  Robert^*,  Cat>8. 


London,  Where  Poor  Ladies  Can  Live  in,  Frances  H.  Low, 

LeisH. 
Louisa,  Queen,  Girlhood  of,  A.  W.  Ward.  Com. 
Luther  and  the  Augsburg  Confession,  J.  W.  Richard,  Luth. 
Machine-Shop,  Organization  of  the— v.,  H.  Diemer,  Eng. 
Magpies.  Experiences  with,  E.  H.  Barker,  LeisH. 
Maize  Kitchen  at  Paris,  J.  S.  Crawford,  Forum. 
Man,  Breed  of,  H.  H.  Almond,  NineO. 
Marco  Polo's  Adventures.  E.  S.  Holden,  O. 
Martineau,  James,  Dial.  October  1 ,  A.  W.  Jackson,  NAH. 
Martineau,  James,  Some  Letters  of,  Atlant. 
Mason,  Jeremiah,  GBag. 
Mason,  William,  Reminiscences  of —IV.,  Cent. 
Master,  Life  of  the— X.,  Jesus  Before  the  Council :  Before 

Pontius  Pilate,  J.  Watson,  McCl. 
Matter.  Kingdom  of,  M.  Maeterlinck,  Fort. 
Medical  Ethics,  R.  B.  Carter,  IJE. 

Medicine,  Preventive,  True  Aim  of,  A.  Shadwell,  Contem. 
Memory,  interpolation  in,  M.  Hartog,  Contem. 
Mental  Energy,  E.  Atkinson,  PopS. 
Mental  Healing,  J.  Bois,  RRP,  October  1. 
Meshed,  Holy  City  of,  J.  A.  Lee,  WWM. 
Mexico,  Imperial  Regimes  in— III.,  H.  M.  Skinner,  Int. 
Michigan,  University  of,  Mary  L.  Hinsdale,  Mod. 
Mind,  Architecture  of  the.  Dial,  October  1. 
Missions : 
Ahmednagar  Tlieological  Seminarv,  R.  A.  Hume,  MisH. 
Amatongaland,  British,  W.  S.  Walton,  MisR. 
China,  Missionary  Question  in,  C.  Denby,  MisR. 
China,  Mysteries  or  God's  Providence  in,  A.  T.  Pierson, 

MisR. 
Government  Protection  of  Missions,  J.  T.  Gracey,  MisR. 
Java,  Results  of  Missions  in,  J.  Wameck,  MisR. 
Livingstone  Memorials,  J.  Johnston,  MisR. 
Manchuria,  Christianity  in,  J.  Ross,  MisR. 
Medical  Missionary  Work,  L.  B.  Salmans,  MisR. 
Monaco  and  Its  Prince,  H.  K.  Underwood,  Mod. 
Mongols,  Modern,  F.  L.  Oswald,  PopS. 
Montenegro— The  Benjamin   of   Europe,  Helen  Zimmem, 

LeisH. 
Morgan,  Sir  Henry,  and  His  Buccaneers,  C.  T.  Brady,  McCl. 
Mosquito,  Popular  Description  of  the,  R.  W.  Shufeld^  Pear. 
Musical  Ilenaissance  of  Northern  New  England,  Lillian  T. 

Bryant,  NatM. 
Music,  Dramatic,  in  Russ'a,  M.  Delines,  BU. 
Music,  Mysterious,  G.  G.  Thomas,  Cham. 
Mysteries,  Greek— A  Preparation  for  Christianity,  P.  Cams, 

Mon. 
National  Ideals.  G.  Murray,  IJE. 
Nations.  Rivalry  of :  World  Politics  of  To-day— I .-IV.,  E.  A. 

Start,  Chaut. 
Naval  Omcers,  Education  of,  USM. 

Naval  Officers,  War-Training  of  British,  C.  Bellairs,  MonR. 
Navy,  Our,  Fifty  Years  from  Now,  W.  E.  Chandler,  Cos. 
Navy :  The  Kentucky  and  the  Kearsarge^  F.  Chester,  Mun. 
Needlecraft,  American,  Plea  for,  Ada  Sterling.  Atlant. 
Negro  Problem  in  the  South,  O.  W.  Underwood,  Forum. 
Nerves  and  Morals,  P.  Tyner,  Mind. 

Nervous  System,  Narcotic  Poisons  and  the,  B.  H.  Boyd,  Int. 
New  Netherland,  English  and  Dutch  Towns  of,  A.  E.  McKin- 

.  ley,  AHR. 
New  Zealand,  Affairs  in,  J.  Christie,  Atlant. 
Nietzsche,  Friedrirh,  O.  Crawfurd,  NineC ;  T.  de  Wysewa, 

RDM,  Octol>erl. 
Nietzsche  and  His  Philosophy,  S.  Zelsler,  Dial,  October  1. 
Nietzsche  and  the  Idealist  Revival,  P.  S.  Reinsch,  Mod. 
Nietzsche  at  Turin,  N  A.  September  16. 
Nietzsche,  France  and  Germany  as  Judged  by,  H.  Lichten- 

berger,  RPar,  October  1. 
Nietzsche,  Tolstoi  and.  Ethics  of,  M.  Adams,  IJE. 
Oberammcrgau,  Passion  Play  at,  G.  Franciosi;  NA,  Sep- 
tember 16. 
Opera  in  English, E.  Singleton,  Bkman :  R.  Aldrich,  Crit. 
"  Orthodoxy,"  Russian,  R.  Parsons,  ACQH. 
Oxford  Undergraduate,  H.  Brodrick,  NatR. 
Palmer,  Mrs.  Potter,  Oan>line  Kirkland,  Ains. 
Paraguay,  South  America,  Cham. 
Paris,  American  Colony  in,  W.  G.  Robinson,  Cos. 
Paris  Exposition : 
Arms,  Ancient,  M.  Malndron,  RDM,  October  1. 
Belgium  at  the  Exposition,  F.  Bournand,  RGen. 
British  Royal  Pavilion,  MA. 

Paris  Exposition.  H.  de  Varigny,  BU;  J.  Homer,  CasM. 
Russia  at  the  Exposition,  Noii,  September  16. 
Social  Economics  in  the  Exposition,  W.  H.  Tolman,  Out. 
Pastorates,  City,  F.  M.  Porch,  Luth. 
Patterson,  Elizabeth,  and  Jerome  Bonaparte,  W.  Perrine, 

LHJ. 
Patti,  Adelina,  at  Home,  YW. 
Petrified  Forest  of  Arizona,  C.  Howard,  Pear. 
Philadelphia's  Election  Frauds,  V.  R.  Woodruff,  Arena. 
Philip,  Admiral  Jolm  W.,  Extracts  from  Diary  of,  FrL. 
Philibpines:  Our  Agreement   with   the    Sultan   of  Sulo, 

Rl.  Wilcox,  Forum. 
Philippines,  Bryan  Policy  for  the,  E.  M.  Shepard,  AMRB. 
Philosophy,  Modern,  History  of,  P.  Shorey,  Dial,  October  1. 
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Backgrounds.  Makine  and  Painting,  J.  A.  Randall,  WPM. 

Business  Methods  in  Photography,  J.  A.  Tennant«  wPM. 

Carbon  Printing,  Practice  in,  E.  Vogel,  APB. 

Copyright  and  the  American  Photographer,  PhoT. 

Expression  in  Portraiture,  APB 

Intensification  and  Toleration,  J.  R.  Coryell,  PhoT. 

Lantern-Slide  Making,  P.  Adamson,  PhoT. 

Lighting  and  the  Hands  in  Portraiture,  F.  Paulus,  WPM. 

Machinery,  Photographing,  WPM. 

Picture  Possibilities  of  Photography,  Laura  M.  Adams, 
Over  ^eotember 

Silver  Chloride,  Action  of  Light  on,  R.  Hitchcock,  PhoT. 

Silver  Paper,  Plain  Surface,  T.  J.  Herrick,  WPM. 

Surveying,  Photography  in,  J.  A.  Flemer,  APB. 

Vignette,  The,  G.  E.  Loring,  WPM. 
Physical  Training  in  Character-Building,  Lucia  G.  Barber, 

Mind. 
"  Pickwick  Papers,"  The  Writing  of,  H.  Hall,  BB. 
Pins,  Class,  for  School  and  College,  Sarah  MacConnell,  LHJ. 
Plagiarism,  Real  and  Apparent—  II.,  B.  Samuel,  Bkman. 
Poetry  :  Wanted— A  New  War  Poet,  Mrs.  H.  Birchenough, 

NmeC. 
Polar  Regions,  Life  and  Living  Beings  in  the,  A.  Dastre, 

RDM,  October  1. 
Political  Affairs  in  the  United  States:  see  also  Expansion, 
Imperialism,  Trusts. 

American  Presidential  Campaign,  J.  Boyle,  NineC. 

Anti-Imperialist  Position,  L.  Winslow,  N AR. 

Blunder  of  Electing  Bryan,  Cost  of  the,  T.  C.  Piatt,  NAR. 

Bryan  as  a  Soldier,  C.  F.  Beck,  Arena. 

Bryan's  Financial  Policy:   A    Democratic   View,   C.   B. 
Spahr,  AMRR. 

Bryan's  Financial  Policy :  A  Republican  View,  G.  E.  Rob- 
erts, AMRR. 

Democratic  Party,  Significance  of  the,  A.  D.  Morse,  IntR. 

Duty,  Our,  in  the  Presidential  Election,  A.  Carnegie,  NAR. 

First  Voter,  Interest  of  the,  R.  Croker,  NAR. 

Gold  Democrat,  Duty  of  the,  J.  H.  Eckels,  NAR. 

Issues  of  the  Campaign,  C.  E.  Smith,  NAR ;  A.  E.  Steven- 
son, NAR. 

Militarism  or  Manhood  ?  J.  D.  Miller,  Arena. 

Paramount  Issues  of  the  Campaign,  J .  P.  Dolliver,  Forum : 
W.  M.  Stewart,  NAR. 

Party  Government  in  the  United  States,  G.  F.  Hoar,  IntM. 

Presidential  Campaign,  J. -P.  des  Noyery,  RDM,  October  1. 

Presidential  Electors,  Choice  of,  B.  Winchester,  ALR. 

President  McKinleyior  President  Bryan  ?  (i.  F.  Hoar,  NAR. 

Sound-Money  Democrats,  Support  of  Mr.  Bryan  by,  E.  M. 
Shepard.NAR. 

Southern  Opposition  to  Imperialism,  B.  R.  Tillman,  NAR. 

Stevenson,  Adlai  E.,  J.  S.  Ewing,  AMRR. 

Strategy  of  National  Campaigns,  McCl. 

Tammany  Hall,  H.  Davis,  Mun. 
Polo,  Glorious  Sport  of,  R.  Newton,  Jr.,  Mun, 
Poor,  Relief  and  Care  of  the— VI.,  E.  T.  Devine,  Char. 
Pope,  Nomination  of  the,  Nou,  September  15. 
Porto  Rico,  Education  in,  V.  S.  Clark,  Forum. 
Positivist  Movement,  Dr.  Cancalon,  RRP,  September  15. 
Poultry-Breeding  in  the  United  Statet*,  H.  8.  Babcock.  O. 
Preachers,  A  Few  Don'ts  for,  A.  Pollok,  Horn. 
Prices,  Influence  of  Money  on,  R.  Laburthe,  RPP,  September. 
Princesses  of  Europe,  YW. 

Printing,  Modern,  Vale  Press  and,  H.  ('.  Marillier,  PMM. 
Prison,  Dartmoor,  England,  A.  Griftiths,  PMM. 
Prisoners,  Reformation  of,  Maud  B.  Booth,  MisR. 
Privateer,  Fighting  a,  H.  Senior,  Corn. 
Prophet  an  Apostle  of  Progress,  B.  O.  Flower,  Mind. 
Psalms,  Inscriptions  of  the,  C.  Martin,  PRR. 
Psychology  and  Therapeutics,  Dr.  Buttersack,  Deut. 
Quivera,  History  and  Legendsof— II.,  E.  E.Blackman,  AngA. 
Railway,  "  Double-Tracking"  a,  H.  I.  Cleveland,  NatM. 
Railway,  Inspection  ot  a,C.  Childe,  Cos. 
Railways,  Government  Ownershipof,  R.  L.  Richardson,  Can. 
Heading,  Question  of,  B.  Winchester,  SR. 
"  Reiifn  of  Law,"  Review  of,  J.  J.  Tigert,  MRN. 
Religion  and  National  Life,  H.  M.Scott,  PRR. 
Religion  :  A  Reply  to  ''The  Final  Seat  of  Authority,"  A.  Bur- 

nell.  West. 
Religion,  Authority  in,  R.  E.  Day,  Cath. 
Religion :  The  Appeal  to  ReaJion,  J.  E.  Sa^eljeer,  PSac. 
Religion,  Truth-Seeking  in  Matters  of,  Eliza  Ritchie,  IJE. 
Resurrection  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  H.  G.  Weston,  BSac. 
Revelation.  Principle  of  Adaptation  in,  (i.  S.  Rollins,  Bib. 
l^iding  to  Hounds,  F.  L.  W.  Wedge,  Bad. 
Rockies,  Adventures  in  the,  W.  Sparks,  Ains. 
Rioman  Catholic  Church : 

Anglo-Saxonism   and    Catholic    Progress,    B.    J.    Clinch, 
ACQR. 

Australia,  Roman  Catholic  Hierarchy  in,  NatR, 

Church  and  Material  Progress,  R.  F.  Clarke,  ACQR. 

England,  Catholic  (Uiurch  in.  Father  Cuthberl,  Cath. 

Greek  Ordinal  in  tlie  17th  Century,  F.  A.  Gasquet,  ACQR. 

Kenricks,  The  Archbishop,  J.J.  O'Shea,  ACQR. 

Missionaries  from  France  and  Germany,  T.  J.  Shahan, 
I'Mth. 


Roman   Catholic   Citizens   and   Constitutional   Rights, 
T.  H.Malone,NAR. 

Virgins  Consecrated  to  Ood»  J.  A.  Campbell,  ACQR. 
Roosevelt,  the  Representative  American,  O.  B.  Chandler, 

AngA. 
Roosevelt,  Theodore,  Sr.,  J.  A.  Rlis,  Out. 
"  Rub&iy&t,"  Hebrew,  G.  D.  Sparks,  SR. 
Rural  Life.  Study  of,  K.  L.  Butterfleld.  Chant. 
RusKin,  John,  as  an  Art  Critic,  C.  H.  Moore,  Atlant. 
Russell,  Lord,  of  Killowen,  G.  McDermot,  ACQR;  W.  T. 

Stead,  AMRR ;  E.  Dicey,  Fort. 
Russia : 

Army,  Organization  of  the,  W.  C.  Rivers,  Cos. 

China  and  Russia,  J  Quincy ,  NAR. 

Count  Lamsdorff's  First  Failure,  Fort. 

Driving  in  Russia,  T.  Morton,  Pear. 

Expansion  of  Russia,  A.  Ram  baud,  IntM. 

Greek  Church  of  Rutsia,  B.  Meakin,  MisR. 

Rural  Life  in  Russia,  LeisH. 

Russian  Policy,  Secret  Springs  of.  Con  tern. 

Russia  of  To^ay,  H.  Norman,  Scrib. 

Siberian  Exile  System,  N.  M.  Babad,  FrL. 
Rye,  England,  G.  F.  Scott,  Art.  September. 
Sahara,  Prehistoric,  A .  Chipault,  RRP,  September  15. 
St.  Clair,  General  Arthur,  Arda  B.  Rorison,  AMonM. 
St.  Francis  of  Assisi,  Father  Cuthbert,  ACQR. 
"  Sartor  Resartus,"  Blumineof,  E.  S.  Nadal,  Bkman. 
Saturnalia  and  Kindred  Festivals,  J.  G.Frazer,  Fort. 
Savonarolaand  Jesus :  A  Comparison,  J.  W.  Buckham,  BSac. 
Science :  Address  of  the  President  Before  the  British  Asso- 
ciation, W.  Turner,  PopS. 
Scotland ;  A   Harvest   Home  in   Thrums,  M.  E.  L.  Addis, 

Lipp. 
Scotland,  Ecclesiastical  Situation  in.  Black. 
Scottish  Reformation— III.,  D.  M.  Barrett,  ACQR. 
Sea-Power,  Study  of,  D.  Bonamico,  J  MSI. 
Servant,  Indented,  Diary  of  an,  l7r<J-76,  AHR. 
Shakespeare,  Furness's  Edition  of,  W.  J.  Rolfe,  Crit. 
Shakespeare^s  Sonnets  in  French,  Bkman. 
Shakespeare,  Staging  of,  A.  Dillon,  West. 
Shakespeare's  Time,  Domestic  Life  of— II.,  S.  Lanier.  Mod. 
Shakespeare,  William-XIL,  H.  W.  Mabie,  Out. 
Sharks,  Big,  as  Game,  C.  F.  Holder,  O. 
Sherman-Johnston  Convention,  J.  D.  Cox,  Scrib. 
Slave,  American,  J.  S.  Metcalfe,  Pear. 
Slaver,  Capture  of  a,  J.  T.  Wood,  Atlant. 
Slavery,  Historical  Origin  of,  A.  Loria,  SR. 
Slaves,  Bond,  Mary  S.  Pechin,  AMonM. 
Slave-Trade  in  America— III.,  J.  R.  Spears,  Scrib. 
Sleep,  Hygiene  of,  C.  Edson,  Cos. 
Socialism  and  Anarchism,  G.  Langtoft,  Fort. 
Socialistic  Idea  of  the  State,  P.  Dramas,  RSoc,  September. 
Somaliland,  Big-Game  Trip  to,  E.  Lechraere,  WWM. 
Solferiuo,  Battle  of,  S.  Crane,  Lipp. 

Southern  Homes,  Romances  of— 1 1.,  Mrs.  T.  Horton,  LHJ. 
South,  Old,  Literature  and  Life  in  the,  M.  Thompson,  MRN. 
Space,  Annihilation  of,  F.  A.  Munsey,  Mun. 
Speculation,  Bucket  Shop  in,  P.  Thomas,  Mun. 
Spiritual?  What  Is  the,  E.  A.  Whiston,  NC. 
Sportsmen,  Continental— II.,  D.  B.  Var6,  Bad. 
Sportsmen,  Iniperial,  H.  Ryall,  Pear. 
Stage,  On  the  Influence  of  the,  Florence  Bell,  MonR. 
Stark,  Molly,  Isabel  L.  Preston,  AMonM. 
Stars,  Variable,  S.  Newcomb,  PopS. 
State,  Suits  Against  a,  J.  Wheless,  ALR. 
Steam-Condensing  Plant,  Centralized,  H.  G.  V.  Oldham 

Eng^^ 
Steam-Engine  Practice,  American,  J.  B.  Stanwood,  CasM. 
Stevenson,  Adlai  E.,  J.  S.  Ewmg,  AMRR. 
Stuttering :  Its  Nature  and  Treatment,  H.  G.  Hawn,  Worn. 
Subsidies,  Ship,  and  Bounties,  A.  R  Smith,  Gunt. 
Switzerland  :    Gruyfere— A  Medieval  Village,  Int. 
Talladega,  Battle  of,  Louisa  McK.  Taylor,  AMonM. 
Tammany  Hall,  H.  Davis.  Mun. 
Taoism,  M.  MUller,  NineC. 
Teeth,  Care  of  the,  A.  de  Voe,  Cos. 
Tennessee  Mountains,  W.  T.  Hale,  MRN. 
Thackeray,  William  Makepeace,  L.  W.  Payne,  Jr.,  SR. 
Theolo«f :    Gifford  Lectures  by  Josiah  Royce,  H.  C.  Minton, 

PRR. 
Theology  in  Terms  of  Personal  Relation.  H.  C.  King.  BSac 
"  Theology  of  the  New  Testament,"  Review  of,  G.  Vos,  PRR 
Thomson,  James— Author  of  **  The  Seasons,"  G.  Douglas' 
Bkman.  * 

Thought,  Dynamics  of,  A.  E.  Gibson,  Mind. 
Timber  Famine :    Is  One  Imminent  ?  H.  Gannett,  Forum. 
Time  and  Eternity,  J.  A.  Hayes.  NC. 
Tolstoi  and  Nietzsche,  Ethics  of,  M.  Adams,  IJE. 
Trade,  Imperial  and   Colonial   Preferential,   J.  Charlton 
Forum.  ' 

Transvaal :  see  also  Great  Britain. 

Almond's  Nek,  Defeat  of  the  Boers  at.  Black. 

Army,  British,  Glimpse  of  the,  A.  C.  Doyle,  Str. 

Boer,  African— II.,  Olive  Schreiner,  Cos. 

Boers  of  South  Africa— IV.,  J.  Villarais,  BU. 

Boers,  Psychology  of  the,  Olive  Schreiner,  RRP,  Sept.  16. 
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British  Public  Opinion  and  the  War,  A.  Chevrillon,  RPar. 
September  15. 

Campaign  with  the  Boers,  A.  Lynch,  RPar.  October  1. 

Dutcn  Reformed  Church  in  South  Africa,  J.I.M arais,  PRR. 

Heroes  of  the  War,  and  Others,  A.  Griffiths,  Fort. 

Kaffirs,  Tribes  Classed  Under  the  Name  of.  Can. 

Krttger,  President,  A.  Stead,  RRP,  Octooer  1. 

Lessons  of  the  War,  Militarv,  A.  C.  Doyle,  Corn ;  McCl. 

Milnor,  Proconsulate  of,  J.  A.  Hobson  Contem. 

Pretoria,  Last  Days  of,  R.  H.  Davis,  Scrib. 

Puzzles  of  the  War,  S.  Wilkinson.  Mon  R. 

Second  Boer  War— III.,  J.  P.  Wisser,  J  MSI. 

Side-Lights  on  the  Battlefield.  RRM..  August. 

South  African  Settlement,  J.  B.  Robinson,  Contem. 

Surgical  Experiences  in  South  Africa,  A.  A.  Bowlby,  MouR. 

Transport  and  Supply  During  the  War,  PMM. 

War  in  South  Africa,  Captam  Gilbert,  Nou,  September  1 
and  15;  C.  Waterer,  West. 
TroUopes,  The,  Anna  B.  McGill,  BB. 
Trusts: 

Anti-Trust  Legislation,  Futility  of,  A.  G.  Wall,  Arena. 

Bryan,  Mr.,  and  the  Trusts:  An  Anti-Trust  View,  F.  S. 
Monnett,  AMRR. 

College  Man  and  theCorporate  Proposition,  J.  B.  Dill,  Mun. 

Morals  and  Religion,  Influence  of  Corporations  on,  J.  W. 
Van  Cleve,  MllN. 


"Trust  Problem,  The,"  Review  of,  C.  R.  Flint,  AMRR. 

**  Trusts,**  and  Monopolies,  6.  Gun  ton,  Gnnt. 

Trusts,  in  Case  of  Bryants  Election,  J.  L.  Langhlin,  AMRR. 
Tuberculosis,  Methods  of  Treatment  of,  K.  von  Ruck,  San. 
United  States,  Commerce  of  the,  O.  P.  Austin,  Home. 
Vocal  Physiology,  Practical,  C.  Lunn,  Wem. 
Voting  by  Mail,  E.  Stan  wood,  Atlant. 
Waldersee,  Count  von,  in  1870,  L.  Hale,  Contem. 
War  and  Civilization,  W.  P.  Trent,  SR. 
Warfare,  Some  Principles  of,  W  J.  Roe,  PopS. 
Water-Cooling  Towers,  J.  A.  Roavell  CasM. 
Waterloo,  Dutch-Belgians  at,  C  Oman,  NineC. 
Waterloo,  Legendary,  H.  F.  Gevaert,  RPar,  September  15. 
Waterways  of  America,  A.  H.  Ford  Harp. 
Weather  Bureau  and  the  Gulf  Storms,  W.  L.  Moore,  NatM. 
West,  Seven  Lean  Years  in  the  Atlant. 
Whaling,  Offshore,  in  the  Bay  of  Monterey,  Cos. 
Witches  and  Wizards  of  To-day  H.  Sutherland,  Ains. 
Wives,  Deserted,  Ada  Eliot,  Char. 

Wolfe,  General  James,  Letters  of,  Eveline  C.  Godley,  XatR. 
Woman  and  the  Trades  and  Professions,  W.  T.  Harris,  EdR. 
Women,  Employments  of— II.,  Isabella  F.  Mayo,  Cham. 
Woodcock  and  His  Ways.  E.  Sandys,  O. 
Worcester,  John,  J.  Reed,  NC. 
Workingmen's  Insurance,  T.  B5diker,  Dent. 
Worship,  Primitive  Objects  of,  L.  Marillier,  IntM. 
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Ains.       Ainslee's  Magazine,  N.  Y. 
ACQR.   American  Catholic  Quarterly 

Review,  Phila. 
AHR.      American  Historical  Review, 

N.  Y. 
AJS.        American    Journal    of     Soci- 
ology, Chicago. 
AJT.        American    Journal    of     The- 
ology, Chicago. 
ALR.       American    Law    Review,   St. 

Louis. 
AMonM.  American  Monthly  Magazine, 

Washington,  D.  O. 
AMRR.  American  Monthly  Review  of 

Reviews,  N.  Y. 
AXat.     American  Naturalist,  Boston. 
AngA.     An^lo- American    Magazine, 

S.  Y. 
Annals.  Annals  of  the  American  Acad- 
emy of  Pol.  and  Soc.  Science, 
Phila. 
Anthony's  Photographic  Bul- 
letin, N.  Y. 
Architectural  Record,  N.  Y. 
Arena,  N.  Y. 
Art  Amateur,  N.  Y. 
Art  Education,  N.  Y. 
Art  Interchange,  N.  Y. 
Art  Journal,  London. 
Artist,  Loudon. 
Atlantic  Monthly,  Boston. 
Badminton,  London. 
Bankers*  Magazine,  London. 
Bankers*  Magazine,  N.  Y. 
Biblical  World,  Chicago. 
Bibliotheca  Sacra,  Obeiiin,  O. 
Bibliothfeque  Universelle,  Lau- 
sanne. 
Blackwood's  Magazine,  Edin- 

burgli. 
Book  Buyer,  X.  Y. 
Bookman,  N.  Y. 
Brush  and  Pencil,  C!hicag<). 
('anadian  Magazine.  Toronto. 
CasselPa  Magazine,  Londcui. 
Cassier's  Magazine,  N.  Y. 
(Catholic  World,  N.Y. 
Century  Magazine,  N.  Y. 
Chambers's     Journal,     Edin- 
burgh. 
Charities  Review,  N.  Y. 
ChautAUquan,  Cleveland,  O. 
Conservative  Review,  Wash- 
ington. 

Contem.  Contemporary  Review,    Lon- 
don. 
Com.      Comhill,  London. 
Cos.         Cosmopolitan,  N.  Y. 
Crit.         Critic,  N.  Y. 
Dent.       Deutsche  Revue,  Stuttgart. 
Dial.        Dial,  Chicago. 
Dub.        Dublin  R««view,  Dublin. 
Kdin.       Edinburgh  Hevicw,  London. 
Ed.  Education,  Boston. 


APB. 

Arch. 

Arena. 

AA. 

AE. 

AI. 

AJ. 

Art. 

Atlant 

Bad. 

BankL 

BankNYBankers* 

Bib. 

BSac. 

BU. 

Black. 

BB. 

Bkman. 

BP. 

Can. 

('ass. 

CasM. 

Cath. 

Cent. 

Cham. 

Char. 

Chaut. 

Cons. 


EdR.       Educational  Review,  N.  Y.  NineC. 

Eng.        Engineering  Magazine,  N.Y.  NAR. 

EM.         EspafiaModerna,  Madrid.  Nou. 

Fort.        Fortnightly  Review,  London.  NA. 

Forum.   Forum,  N.Y.  OC. 

FrL.         Frank  Leslie's  Monthly,  N.  Y.  O. 

Gent.       Gentleman's  Magazine,   Lon-  Out. 

don.  Over. 

GBag.      Green  Bag,  Boston. 

Gunt.      Gunton's  Magazine,  N.  Y.  PMM. 

Harp.       Harper's  Magazine,  N.  Y,  Pear. 

Hart.       Hartford   Seminary    Record,  Phil. 

Hartford,  Conn.  PhoT. 

Home.    Home  Magazine,  N.  Y.  PL. 

Hom.      Homlletic  Review,  N.  Y.  PSQ. 

HumN.  Humanity  Nouvelle,  Paris. 

Int.  International,  Chicago.  Pop  A. 

IJE.        International      Journal      of 

Ethics,  Phila.  PopS. 

IntM.      International  Monthly,  N.  Y. 

IntS.       International  Studio,  N.Y.  PRR. 

I  A.  Irrigation  Age,  Chicago. 

J  MSI.      Journal  of  the  Military  Serv-  PQ. 
ice   Institution,   Governor's 

Island,  N.  Y.  H.  QJEcon 

JPEcon.  Journal  of  Political  Economy, 

Chicago.  QR. 

Kind.       Kindergarten  Magazine,  Chi-  RasN. 

cage.  Record. 

KindR.    Kindergarten  Review, Spring- 
Held.  Mass.  RefS. 

LHJ.        Ladies'  Home  Journal,  Phila.  RRL. 

LeisH.     Leisure  Hour,  London.  ;    RRM. 

Lipp.        Lippincott's  Magazine,  Phila. 

LQ.  London     Quarterly    Review,  RDM. 

London. 

Long.       Longman's  Magazine,  London.  RDP. 

Luth.       Lutheran    Quarterly,  Gettys-  llGen. 

burg.  Pa.  RPar. 

McCl.      McClure'8  Magazine,  N.  Y.  RPP. 

Mac;.         Macmillan's  Magazine,    I^)n- 

don.  RRP. 

MA.         Magazine  of  Art,  London.  KSoc. 

MRN.      Methodist  Review,  Nashville.  RPL. 

MRNY.  Methodist  Review,  N.  Y. 

Mind.      Mind,  N.  Y.  Ros. 

MisH.      Missionary  Herald,  Boston.  .San. 

MisR.      Missionary  Review,  N.  Y.  School. 

Mod.        Modern  Culture,  Cleveland, O.  Scrib. 

Mon.       Monist,  Chicago.  SR. 

MonR.    Monthly  Review,  N.  Y.  Str. 

MunA.    Municipal  Affairs,  N.  Y.  Sun. 

Mun.       Munsey's  Magazine,  N.  Y.  j    Temp. 

Mus.        Music,  Chicago.  U:»M. 

NatGM.  National    Geographic    Maga- 
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THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  WORLD. 


New  Year's  Day  will  usher  in  the 
Century's  twentieth  century.  The  transition 
Ending.  ^^  however,  been  so  much  in  mind, 
and  has  led  to  so  many  reviews  of  the  period 
that  lies  behind  us  and  forecasts  of  that  which  is  to 
come,  that  there  is  little  reason  for  trying  to  add 
anything  more  by  way  of  effort  to  jog  the  mem- 
ory or  stimulate  the  imagination.  As  we  re- 
marked a  year  ago,  the  century  end  represents 
no  real  cleavage  of  periods  or  epochs,  but  is  an 
imaginary  line  at  once  arbitrary  and  accidental. 
The  equator  is  an  imaginary  line,  but  it  is  not 
accidental.  It  is  determined  on  mathematical 
principles  by  essential  conditions.  The  most 
striking  experiences  of  the  human  race  do  not 
accommodate  themselves  in  any  very  symmetri- 
cal fashion  to  the  marshaling  of  the  years  by 
tens  and  hundreds.  But  for  the  ancestral  habit 
of  using  the  fingers  as  an  aid  to  ready  reckon- 
ing, we  should  never  have  had  the  decimal  sys- 
tem of  numbers.  And,  of  course,  without  the 
decimal  system,  it  would  never  have  occurred  to 
us  to  mark  off  the  larger  divisions  of  time  by 
those  periods  of  ten  times  ten  years  that  we  call 
centuries.  Tliis  tendency-  to  apply  *' round" 
numbers  has  liad  many  an  application  far  more 
})ractical  than  the  recognition  of  hundred-year 
perio«is  as  fixed  m  the  Gregorian  Calendar.  Count- 
less millions  of  men, — doubtless  billions, — in 
ancient,  medieval,  and  modern  times,  have  been 
organized  as  soldiers  on  the  plan  of  the  century, 
or  company  of  a  hundred.  The  discovery  that  a 
different  numerical  basis  affords  a  better  scheme 
of  organization  has  been  a  comparatively  recent 
one.  But  the  world  will  continue  to  mark  time 
by  centuries,  and  to  find  the  measure  on  some 
accounts  a  convenient  one. 


Wars  as 
Marking 
Periods. 


Generally  speaking,  nothing  else 
causes  demarcations  so  indelible  as 
In    the    political    and    general 


war. 


history  of  the  TInited  States,  tlie  war  period  of 
the  Revolution  forms  one  bold  line  that  divides 
periods  ;   and  the  next  line  of  the  first  order  of 


importance  is  not  reached  until  we  come  to  the 
period  of  the  Civil  War  of  1861-65.  The  War 
of  1812  and  the  Mexican  War,  taken  in  connec- 
tion with  their  various  results,  also  have  impor- 
tance as  secondary  divisions.  It  happens  that 
the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century  coincides 
somewhat  closely  with  the  period  of  the  Spanish 
and  Philippine  wars,  which,  with  their  political 
and  social  consequences,  are  evidently  destined 
to  form  one  of  the  major  rather  than  secondary 
transitions  of  epoch  in  our  national  history. 

„      -  ^      As  for  the  European  world,  the  writ- 

Some  Factors  i.     i       •  -n    i       i    i  i 

of  Future    ers  of  the  future  will  doubtless  mark 
History.     ^^^  ^^^^  Conference  at  The  Hague, 

the  war  in  South  Africa,  the  determination  of 
the  United  States  to  remain  in  the  Philippines, 
and  notably  the  Chinese  crisis,  as  historic  events 
at  the  close  of  one  century  which  were  destined 
to  affegt  profoundly  the  course  of  affairs  in  the 
coming  period.  As  the  American  and  French 
revolutions  towards  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century  produced  world-wide  results  that  gave 
much  of  its  character  to  the  nineteenth, — so  these 
various  matters  of  international  moment,  which 
belong  to  the  conclusion  of  the  present  century, 
will  doubtless  result  in  making  the  twentieth  one 
that  in  future  ages  will  be  famous  for  the  ex- 
panded and  altered  nature  of  international  rela- 
tions. It  18-  not  improbabl-e  that,  when  the 
events  of  the  nineteenth  century  fall  into  their 
true  places  in  the  perspectives  of  history,  the 
work  of  tlie  Hague  Peace  Conference  will  ap- 
pear as  the  crowning  achievement  of  the  period, 
and  its  best  legacy  to  its  successor.  An  event 
like  the  great  conference  at  The  Hague  usually 
lacks  full  contemporary  appreciation.  None  of 
the  participating  governments  entered  upon  it 
hopefully  ;  and  even  our  own,  like  all  the  others, 
was  at  the  outset  rather  skeptical  and  indifferent. 
There  were,  however,  men  here  and  there  who 
were  bold  enough  to  hope  that  something  could 
be  done.  One  of  these  was  Mr.  Frederick  W. 
Holls,  whose  interest  in  the  matter  was  probably 
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greater  tlian  that  of  any  other  man  in  this  coun- 
try, and  to  whose  initial  efforts  was  larfjely  due 
the  changed  Bentimcnt  that  at  length  happily  led 
Mr.  McKinley  to  appoint  an  influential  delega- 
tion, with  Mr.  Holla  as  its  secretary  and  execu- 
tive niotnl>er. 

*  Hioiiiiaer  '''''^  Hague  Conference,  and 
of  fi  Hague  H oils' previous  interest  in  it  and 
ConftreBte.  ^j^.^  gpf^j^g  while  there,  are  brought 
to  mind  Mgain  l)y  the  appearance  of  an  excellent 
volume  from  his  pen,  entitled  ''Tlie  Peace  Co i 
fcrence  at  The  Hague,  and  Its  Bearings  on  li 
ternalional  Law  uw\  I'olicy."  The  conference 
was  not  held  in  the  presence  of  newspaper  ci 
spondents ;  and  its  official  proceedings,  only  very 
ri;cently  pulilislicd,  are  not  accessible  to  the  _ 
cral  reailer.  It  hapiwna,  therefore,  that  even 
Ihe  suidious  and  piiilanthropic  public  has  been 
heretofore  only  imperfectly  informetl  as  to  tiie 
magnitude  and  profound  inijiortance  of  the  work 
nctromplixiii'd  liy  this  august  international  a.sscm' 
blage.  Mr.  Itolls"  voluine,  which  embodies  the 
full  text  of  treaties  and  conventions,  and  much 
iither  matter  of  a  formal  and  documentary  na- 
ture, contains  in  addition  an  admirable  commen- 
tary, not  only  upon  the  work  of  the  conference, 
hut  also  upon  those  great  departments  of  inter- 
national law  and  diplomacy  that  relate  to  war 
and  peace.  The  conference  drew  up  and  agreed 
upon  three  conventions,  or  general  treaties.  The 
first  of  these  is 
known  as  the  arbi- 
tration treaty  \   and 

I  he  preeminent 
achievement  of  the 

ii[   the  greatest 
achievements  of  the 
rineteenih  century. 
Tlio  iirsl   of  the 
other   two    treaties 
deals  with  the  laws 
ami  cuKKuns  of  war 
on    lami.  and   pro- 
vides   an    enlight- 
ened and  progress- 
ive   coile  :    while  the  second    extends    to  naval 
warfare  the  principles  of    the    tieneva   conven- 
tion of  ISOJ,  and  mnkea  provision  for  hospital- 
ships— thus,  in  a  word,  admitting  the  methods 
of  such  humane  organisations  as  the  Hed-Cross 
Society  in   maritime  warfare.     There   ought  to 
have  been  a  fourth,  extending  the  same  exemp- 
tions to  private!  projierty  on   sea  as  are  granted 
on  land.     The  American  delegates  advoeated  it, 
but  the  subject  was  postponed. 


The  ratifications  of  these  three  im 


^'a"?"*'*    portant  treaties  ha 


'  been  made 

liy  practically  all  civilized  govern- 
ments, wiiile  several  countries  have  announced 
the  names  of  the  judges  (not  more  than  four  in 
number)  whom  each  is  entitled  to  have  enrolled 


(An  American  member  (it  Ibe  Habile  TribUQal, ) 

as  members  of  the  permanent  court  of  arbitra- 
tion, from  which  roll  arliitrators  are  to  be  selected 
on  the  occasion  of  any  practical  resort  to  the 
tribunal.  In  so  far  as  announced,  the  nations 
have  appointed  men  of  distinguished  attainments 
and  reputation,  as  the  following  examples  will 
kIiow.  i^pain  Jias  named  her  most  lijghly  re 
spected  public  man,  in  the  person  of  the  Dukeot 
Tetuau.  Holland  has  chosen  Dr.  Asser,  presi- 
dent of  the  Institute  of  Internationa]  Law. 
From  Russia  come  the  names  of  M.  Fntsch, 
president  of  the  Penate ;  Count  Mouravieff, 
minister  of  justice ;  M.  Pobyedonoszeff,  and 
Professor  Martens,  the  great  anthority  on  inter- 
national law.  From  the  United  States  are  ap- 
pointed ex-President  Benjamin  Harrison  and 
Judge  George  Gray,  formerly  United  State§ 
Senator  faun  Delaware.  Kx-President  Cleve- 
land was  appointed,  but  d.'cUned.  While  the 
English  appointees  have  not  been  announced,  it 
is  understood  that  they  will  lie  jurists  of  great 
eminence,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  one  ot 
their  ntimber  may  l>e  the  new  Lord  Chief  Jus- 
tice of  Kngland,  who  succeeds  the  late  I^ord 
Knssell,    ami    who, — widely    known    to  Iftwyen 
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everywhere  as  Sir  Richard  Webeter,  formerly 
attorney-general, — has  more  recently  masque- 
raded under  the  liLle  of  Lorii  Alverstone, 

The  idea,  much  digctiased  previous  to 
••  Mifitariim  "the    Hague    Conference,   that  some- 
thing  might  be  done  in  the  direction 
of  limiting  European  militarism  by  international 
agreement,  only  needed  discussion  to  show  its 
futility.     So  long  as  war  is  a  real  menace  to  na- 
tions, money  and  thought  will  be  expended  upon 
the  devising  of  the  most  efficient  means  of  de- 
fense and    aggression.      There    is  no    virtue    in 
having  an  inefficient  army,  like  lliat  of  China. 
The  world's  peace  would  have  been  positively 
promoted  if  the  Chinese  army  had  been  large, 
modem,  and  up  to  European  standards.     Such 
an  army  would,  on  the  one  hand,  have  kept  the 
.  revolutionary  and  criminal  movement  of  tlie  Box- 
.  ers  from  gaining  such  headway  as  to  engtilf  the 
-empire  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  would  have 
held  the    rapacity  of    the  European    powers   in 
check,  and  tliere  would  have  been  no  thought  of 
such  insolence  as  the  storming  of  tlie  Taku  forts. 

f,  I  ,  It  is  likely  enough  that,  if  the  mili- 
*as  Pre-  tary  equipment  of  tlie  United  States 
Mntwar.  j^^^  'b^^n  a  little  more  evident  and 
ample,  Spain  would  not  have  risked  the  chance 
of  hostilities,  and  would  have  withdrawn  from 
Cuba  on  some  plan  heneticial  to  the  Spanish  treas- 


{Spanish  member  of  Hflgae  Arbltrallon  Tribunal.) 


(Lord  Alveretono,  more  widely  ki 
Bier.  WBB  chosen  In  October  aa 
Lord  BDSsell.) 

ury,  and  not  less  so  in  tlie  end  to  our  own.  This 
question  of  military  efficiency  is  one  about  which 
there  should  be  plain  speech  as  well  as  clear 
thinking.  Let  us  admit  that  it  was  negligence 
and  error  rather  than  wisdom  and  foresight  that 
had  allowed  this  nation  of  ours  to  attain  its  vast 
population  and  wealth  with  an  army  of  only 
'25,000  men,  and  with  preparations — as  to  arms, 
ammunition,  and  materials  of  all  kinds — scarcely 
adequate  even  for  so  small  a  force.  There  were 
many  Spaniards  in  high  position,  and  many  mili- 
tary experts  throughout  Europe,  who  strongly 
believed  tliat  Spain  could  defeat  us  in  a  quick 
campaign,  on  the  same  principle  that  fifty  well- 
armed  soldiers  may  readily  disperse  several  thou- 
sand unarmed  and  unwarned  citizens.  Spain  had 
200,000  men  under  arms  in  Cuba,  while  we  had 
hardly  more  than  a  tenth  of  that  number,  and 
ours  were  doing  garrison  duty  in  small  detach- 
ments all  over  the  continent.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, Spain  could  not  believe  that  we  really 
meant  to  fight ;  and  still  less  did  she  believe  that 
we  could  fight  to  any  advantage  on  short  notice. 
For  this  very  reason  the  controversy  was  allowed 
to  drift  on  until  it  was  too  late  tor  a  peaceful  so- 
lution. Spain  would  have  understood  what  we 
meant,  and  there  would  have  been  no  war,  if  our 
army  had  been  two  or  three  times  as  large.  , 
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M  ^      ,  ^    It  18  important  to  remember  that  if 

A  Sequet  to  i     j     •     j        j     o      •       x 

-Our  Mon-MiU' we  had   induced   Spain  to  give  up 
tarypotioy.   Qui^^  peaceably  we  should  not  have 

liad  the  Philippine  fighting  as  an  unwelcome 
sequel.  It  is,  in  our  day,  just  as  necessary  and 
just  as  honorable  for  a  nation  to  maintain  an 
army  as  for  a  city  to  have  a  police  force.  And 
since  there  must  be  an  army,  the  silly  talk  about 
militarism  should  cease.  Congress  should  have 
behind  it  a  clear  and  strong  public  opinion  in 
favor  of  making  the  army  of  the  United  States 
adequate  to  the  needs  of  the  present  and  of  the 
early  future.  The  enlargement  of  the  army 
under  the  existing  law  was  temporary,  and  it 
will  end  on  the  first  of  next  July.  Under  that 
law  the  President  was  allowed  to  enlist  men  in 
the  regular  army  to  a  maximum  of  65,000,  and 
to  employ  volunteer  troops  to  the  number  of 
35,000.  It  was  argued,  in  passing  the  temporary 
measure,  that  time  would  thus  be  gained  for  con- 
sideration of  a  permanent  army  bill,  and  mean- 
while the  emergency  in  the  Philippines  which 
had  called  for  a  large  force  might  happily  have 
passed  away. 

One  of  the  principal  subjects,  there- 

Armu^BUi,  ^^^^i  ^^^^  Huist  occupy  Cougress  at 
the  session  which  opens  Monday, 
December  3,  will  be  the  permanerit  limit  of  the 
size  of  the  regular  army  in  times  of  peace. 
There  may  be  very  : '  lical  differences  of  opinion 
on  this  subject,  but  there  will  be  no  excuse  for 
appeals  to  prejudice  or  for  mere  rhetoric.  An 
attempt  was  made  in  the  recent  campaign, 
in  more  than  one  neighborhood,  to  frighten 
women  and  children  of  families  that  had  come  to 
this  country  from  continental  Europe  by  sug- 
gesting to  them  that  in  case  of  the  reelection  of 
McKinley  conscription  would  be  the  rule,  and 
fathers,  husbands,  and  sons  would  be  compelled 
to  go  and  fight  in  the  Philippines.  The  political 
campaign  being  over,  it  ought  to  be  possible  to 
have  an  honest  discussion  of  this  subject.  Our 
responsibilities  extend  over  areas,  continental 
and  insular,  that  will  have  a  population  of  a 
round  hundred  millions  before  the  end  of  the 
census  period  upon  which  we  are  already  en- 
tered. It  is  proposed  in  some  influential  quar- 
ters that,  as  a  general  principle,  we  might  do 
well  to  keep  the  regular  army  at  about  the  ratio 
of  1  to  1,000  of  the  whole  population.  We 
have  never  found  it  difficult  in  this  country  to 
reduce  the  size  of  the  army  by  law.  In  Europe, 
the  tendency  has  steadily  been  towards  large 
armies  and  universal  military  training.  The 
tendency  with  us  has  been  in  just  the  opposite 
direction.  It  will  be  economical,  in  the  long  run, 
to  bring  the  war  in  the  Philippines  to  an  end  as 


quickly  as  possible  ;  and  there  need  be  no  fear^ 
even  if  we  should  find  ourselves,  four  or  five 
years  hence,  with  too  large  a  military  establish- 
ment on  our  liands,  that  public  sentiment  in 
favor  of  reduction  would  not  have  due  influence. 

j,^^  According  to  indications,  Mr.  Root, 
Army  the  Secretary  of  war,  with  the  full 
Outlook,  indorsement  of  the  President  and  the 
entire  administration,  will  favor  a  bill  providing 
for  a  permanent  army  of  about  100,000  enlisted 
men  and  about  3,500  officers.  In  accordance 
with  an  order  made  public  November  12,  the 
military  department  of  Porto  Rico  is  to  be  dis- 
continued on  December  15,  and  most  of  the 
American  troops  now  stationed  there  will  be 
brought  to  New  York.  Brig. -Gen.  George  W. 
Davis  goes  to  the  Philippines  as  inspector- 
general,  and  it  is  likely  that  the  troops  with- 
drawn from  Porto  Rico  will  also  be  sent  to  the 
Philippines.  Including  certain  troops  originally 
destined  for  China,  but  landed  at  Manila  in- 
stead. General  Mac  Arthur  has  now  an  army  of 
70,000  men  ;  and  immediately  after  the  Presi- 
dential election  fresh  orders  were  sent  to  him  to 
enter  upon  a  vigorous  campaign  to  end  the  in- 
surrection. Arrangements  have  been  made  for 
bringing  the  volunteers  home  with  an  extra  sup- 
ply of  transports  towards  the  end  of  their  period, 
in  order  to  retain  their  services  as  long  as  possi- 
ble. Men  like  President  Schurman  have  been 
pointing  out  the  necessity  of  enlarging  rather 
than  diminishing  the  army  in  the  Philippines, 
and  the  country  seems  disposed  to  take  that 
view  of  the  case. 

Fran„an„  J?  England,  far  more  than  in  the 
England— {1}  United  States,  the  question  of  mili- 
Popuiation.  ^^y  reorganization  is  recognized  as  of 
pressing  importance.  British  population  grows 
rapidly,  while  that  of  France,  a  country  whose 
coast  is  in  plain  sight  across  the  Channel  on  clear 
days,  is  at  a  standstill.  The  British  Islands  at 
the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century  have  a  greater 
population  than  France.  The  English  census, 
which  like  ours  is  decennial,  will  not  be  taken 
until  next  year.  In  1891  the  population  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  was  only  a  little  short 
of  38,000,000.  For  each  of  three  previous  cen- 
sus periods,  the  increase  was  about  3,000,000. 
It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  the  census  a  few 
months  hence  will  show  about  41,000,000.  The 
new  French  census  will  also  be  taken  next  ApriL 
The  population  of  France  in  April,  1891,  was, 
in  round  figures,  38,343,000,  and  in  April,  1896| 
38,518,000.  For  the  ten  years  from  1886  to 
1896,  the  population  of  France  increased  by  a 
little   less  than    300,000.     That  is  to  say,   tba 
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population  of  France  lias  lately  been  gaining  only 
as  much  in  ten  years  as  that  which  the  United 
Kingdom  gains  every  year.  Thus  the  enumera- 
tioHB  of  1901  will  probably  show  that  the  British 
are  from  2,000,000  to  3,000,000  in  the  lead  of 
the  French.  About  the  year  1906  the  island  of 
Great  Britain  alone,  without  Ireland,  will  have  a 
population  fully  equal  to  that  of  France.  In 
1801,  just  a  hundred  years  ago,  the  population 
of  France  was  27,349,000,  while  that  of  Great 
Britain  was  only  10,500,956.  It  is  not  agree- 
able to  the  French  to  see  their  English  neighbors 
thus  outstripping  tliem  in  population  as  well  as 
Id  commerce,  ijidustry,  and  national  wealth. 

Franet  ana    ^''^'i*^'  however,  has  a  superb  inili- 
fnofniHf— U)  tary  organization,  with  fully  500,000 
Difenie.     ^^^  j^  jjj^  active  »rmy  who  could  be 
thrown  into  action  on  a  day's  notice,  and  more 
than  2,000.000  additional  trained  men  who  could 
be  mobilized  within  a  few  days.      And  at  least 
an    equal  number  of    older    reserves    would  be 
immediately  available   for  purposes  of  defense. 
Thus,  in  case  of  invasion,  France  could  now  rely 
upon  almost  5,000,000  trained  soldiers  between 
the  ages  of  20  and  45.      England,  on  the  other 
hand,  with  a  iarger  population  than  France,  has 
in  ordinary  times,  since  1890,  maintained  in  the 
Uniied   Kingdom  an  army  of  only  a  little  over 
100,000  men.  of  whom  about    25,000   were    in 
Ireland  and  75,000   in  England.     The  war  in 
South  Africa  lias  however,  drained  both  countries 
of  regular  troops,  as  well  as  of  an  equal  num- 
ber oi  volunteers  and  raw  recruits.      Fresh  en- 
listments in  tiie  volunteera  have  provided  in  a 
temporary  way  for  t)ie  man- 
ning of  fortifications  and  de- 
fensive positions.    There  are, 
it  is  true,  a  good  many  men 
in  England  wlio  have  had  a 
limited    amount  of   training 
in  volunteer  and  militia  or- 
ganizations :    but   these  are 
not  to  be  compared  with  the 
reserves  of  France  or  other 
Continental  countries,  where 
universal  military  service  is 
thorough  as  well  as  compul- 
sory.     England's  chief   de- 
fense, as  is  well  known,  lies 
in  iier  navy,  and  the  Channel 
fleet  is  mighty  and  vigilant. 
Yet  it  is  conceivable,  though 
very    unlikely,    that   a   con- 
junction    of     circumstances 

miglit  lead  to  the  landing  of  Mr.C:  " 

a   French  army  of  invasion  LobbS.;' 

on  English  soil. 


'a^tHif '"  ^^  Roeebery,  who  is  England'! 
Hatiu!^  moat  aagacioHB  statesman,  has  re- 
Dtfmn,  g^i^g^  tiig  ^^r  in  South  Africa  as 
dangerous  and  reckless  in  the  extreme  because  of 
the  comparatively  undefended  condition  in  which 
England  has  been  left  at  home.  And  now  Lord 
Salisbury,  after  the  new  parliamentary  election 
has  given  him  a  fresh  lease  of  power,  confesses 
in  a  gloomy  and  pessimistic  speech  at  the  Guild- 
hall on  the  occasion  of  the  Lord  Mayor's  banquet, 
November  9,  that  the  defenses  of  England  must 
be  looked  after  as  a  matter  of  the  most  urgent 
importance.  He  took  the  ground  that,  as  in  the 
Transvaal  and  China  the  governments  of  Fresi- 
dent  Kriiger  and  the  Empress  Dowager  had  been 
led  by  prejudice,  passion,  and  evil  counsel  into 
the  ruinous  paths  of  war,  so  it  never  could  be 
said  for  certainty  of  any  country  that  ignorance, 
vehemence,  and  popular  clamor  might  not  some 
day  come  into  control  of  the  government,  and 
thus  endanger  the  peace  of  neighboring  nations. 
The  significance  of  these  remarks  of  the  prime 
minister  of  England  is  obvious.  He  had  refer- 
ence to  the  growing  hatred  of  England  that  is 
manifested  by  the  Nationalist  movement  in  France 
— a  popular  movement  against  the  attitude  of 
President  Loubet  and  of  Premier  Waldeck- Rous- 
seau's ministry  that  might,  very  conceivably,  lead 
France  either  into  domestic  convulsions  or  into 
foreign  war.  Mr.  Chamberlain  seems  to  like 
sailing  on  a  khaki  sea  in  a  military  hat,  but  the 
Old  Premier  likes  war  less  than  ever.  So  Lord 
Salisbury  led  up  to  the  following  conclusion  : 


in't  Ihli  Jollr  !  " 

B'm— I'm  » little  too  old  tor  this  wrt  ol 
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■  most  some  time  come  to  consider  the  defenses  of  the 
ooantry,  Bcrutiiii2«  them  carefully,  and  make  as  cer- 
ti^Q  as  any  human  calcalatlons  can  that  we  shall  not 
be  exposed  to  the  danger  of  a  suddeu  Interruption  of 
the  peace  on  whlcb  all  our  prosperity  depends.  No  in- 
ternal reforms  or  improvements  are  of  the  slightest 
value  anlesH  security  from  external  Interference  is  ob- 
tained. 

These  are  not  idle  words  of  needless  apprehen- 
Bion  ;  they  express  the  clear  truth,  to  which  it  is 
well  that  Lord  Salisbury  has  awakened.  Surely 
there  ought  not,  for  any  reason  that  sensible 
men  could  possibly  assign,  to  be  even  so  much 
as  the  talk  of  a  war  between  France  and  Eng- 
land. It  would  be  almost  as  appalling  a  crime 
against  humanity  as  war  between  England  and 
the  United  States.  The  best  men  of  France, 
and  the  men  now  at  the  helm  there,  desire  good 
relations  with  England  and  with  all  the  world. 
But  there  is  real  danger  that  political  reaction 
may  now  at  almost  any  moment  overthrow  the 
existing  ministry,  and  bring  an  element  of  a 
wholly  different  temper  into  responsible  control 
of  French  affairs.  Tlie  best  guarantee  of  peace, 
therefore,  and  the  greatest  kindness  that  Eng- 
land could  possibly  render  to  the  French  repub- 
lic, would  lie  in  the  direction  of  England's 
prompt  and  energetic  attention  to  her  prepara- 
tions for  possible  attack.  Lord  Rosebery,  on 
November  It!,  made  a  stirring  addreaa  on  the 
British  empire  on  the  occasion  of  his  being  in- 
stalled as  lord-rector  of  the  Glasgow  University. 
His  tone   was    not    so  cvnical    and    despondent 

as  that  ot  Lord  Salisbury,  but  it  was  full  of  a  *''ove  al!  things,  a  higher  degree  of  thorough- 
ringing  appeal  to  the  British  people  to  recognize  ^^^  '^  '^'^^  training  of  men  tor  the  pursuito  of 
and  face  successfully  the  perils  of  tlioir  situation,  ^*^  *^  ^^"  ^  ''''<»^  »'  Pe»ce-  Rosebery  ia  the  one 
both  military  and  commercial.     He  advocated,      ""^^  "^  ^'^'"^  'o  unify  and  lead  the  Liberal  party. 

Tht  Mtui  Head  ^"''^'^  Lansdowne,  who  had  been  sec- 
of  till  Engiiiii  retary  for  war  since  1895,  and  whose 
Wat  Ogee,  conduct  of  that  ofBce  had  beea  ex- 
tremely unsatisfactory  to  ahnost  everybody,  baa 
been  removed  from  that  position  in  response  to  a 
general  demand.  It  was  characteristic,  however, 
of  Lord  Salisbui-y's  contempt  for  public  opinioa 
that  this  removal  took  the  form  of  Lord  Ijans- 
downe's  promotion  to  the  portfolio  of  the  foreign 
nlBce,  which  lieretofore  Lord  Saliabury  had  held 
himself,  in  a^ldition  to  his  reeponsibilitiea  aa 
prime  minister.  The  popular  meniber  of  the  old 
war-office  organization  was  Mr.  George  Wynd- 
ham,  the  rising  young  iinder-fiecretary  who  rep- 
resented the  war  department  in  the  Honse  of 
(."ommons.  Mr.  Wyndham,  however,  has  now 
been  made  chief  secn'tnry  for  Ireland  instead 
of  secretary  for  war.  lie  was,  it  shonld  be 
MAN.M.-io  THE  LiHKiiAi:  ]H.AT.  tioted,    privatc     Secretary    to    Mr.     Arthur    J. 

I'm  coming      Balfour  when  (hat  gentleman  waa  himself  chief 
secretary  for  Iii'land,  in  the  period  from  1887  to 
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1891.  Mr.  Wyndham,  who  has  the  faculty  of 
being  popular,  was  much  liked  in  those  days  by 
Iriahinea,  even  when  his  chief,  the  gentle  and 
contemplative  defender  of  "  Philosophic  Doubt," 
was  known  everywhere  in  the  Emerald  Isle  as 
"Bloody  Balfour,"  Hia  younger  brother,  Mr. 
Gerald  Balfour,  who  has  been  chief  secretary  for 
Ireland  since  1895,  is  now  transferred  to  another 
cabinet  post — namely,  that  of  president  of  the 
board  of  trade.  Meanwiiile,  the  successor  of 
Lord  Lansdowne,  and  the  man  to  whom  the 
country  must  look  for  the  reorganization  and 
improvement  of  the  army,  ia  the  Rt.  Hon.  Wil- 
liam St.  John  Fremantle  Brodrick,  who  has  been 
under- secretary  of  state  for  foreign  affairs  since 
1898,  and  one  of  Lord  Salisbury's  moat  favored 
and  trusted  lieutenants.  Mr.  Brodrick,  who  is 
now  forty-four  years  of  age,  Is  the  eldest  son  of 
Lord  Middleton,  and  his  wife  is  the  daughter  of 
the  Earl  of  Wemyss.  He  ia  talented  and  ener- 
getic, but  hardly  likely  to  prove  the  man  to  rid 
the  British  army  of  those  social  and  aristocratic 
connections  that  impair  its  value  for  military 
purposes.  It  is  to  he  remembered  that,  just  be- 
fore his  recent  service  at  the  foreign  office,  Mr. 
Brodrick  waa  under-secretflry  for  war  from  1895 
to  1898,  and  that  he  was  financial  secretary  for 
the  war  ofGce  from  1886  to  1892. 

Undoubtedly  England   needs  a  new 
Anau'syti'm.  """^   improved  system  of  coast  de- 
'  fenses,  with  a  great  increase  of  anil- 
lery,  and  a  corresponding  supply  of  trained  men       lord  r.mannww.  xaw  vaaaioEi  Maivtma  or  u«i[.ami>. 


(New  SecretatT  tor  Ireland.)  (New  BeoratmTjr  tor  War.) 
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behind  the  guns.  It  is  not  proposed  in  England 
to  reeort  to  any  system  of  conscription  or  com- 
pulsory military  service,  although  there  are  now 
more  Englishmen  ready  to  advocate  it  than  ever 
before.  £ut  it  is  expected  that  the  regular  army 
will  be  increased,  the  volunteer  and  mibtia  sys- 
tems extended  and  improved,  and  something  done 
towards  modernizing  tlie  methods  by  which  offi- 
cers are  sppointed  and  trained.  The  curse  of  the 
English  army,  as  of  almost  every  other  depart- 
ment of  English  life,  is  the  aristocratic  system. 
Under  tlio  American  plan,  the  humblest  and  poor- 
est boy  II)  the  land  has  the  same  chance  as  the  son 
of  a  millionaire  or  a  Senator  to  go  to  West  Point  ; 
and  the  methods  of  training  at  West  Point  are  so 
thorough  that  we  have  the  best  officers  in  the 
world.  In  England,  on  the  other  hand,  the  la- 
borer's son  has  no  possible  chance  of  a  commis- 
sion, and  the  army  is  inflicted  with  a  body  of 
officers  made  up  very  largely  of  young  sprigs  of 
aristocracy,  who  as  a  rule  are  brave  enough,  and 
who  also,  as  a  rule,  never  learn  much  about  the 
military  art.  The  government  of  England  is 
to-day,  perhaps  more  than  ever  before  in  modern 
times,  in  the  hands  of  a  group  of  titled  families  ; 
and  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  scandals  and 
weaknesses  of  the  British  military  system  can  be 
dealt  with  very  radically  by  this  government. 

A  high  degree  of  military  efficiency 
aaiii  in  a  country  is  in  no  way  incompati- 
exampit.  ijjg  ^jj^jj  democratic  ideals  or  the  pur- 
suits of  peace.  For  instance,  in  Republican 
Switzerland  there  is  universal  zeal  for  military 
training,  and  the  drill  of  a  soldier  begins  with 
eight- year -old  boys  at  school.  The  design  of  the 
law  under  which  all  men  of  military  age  are 
liable  to  service  in  the  Swiss  army  is  to  fit  every 
young  man  to  aid  in  the  defense  of  his  country, 
with  the  least  possible  withdrawal  from  the  ordi- 
nary pursuits  of  life  while  subject  to  drill.  The 
young  recruits  in  the  first  year  spend  two  months, 
more  or  less,  in  actual  army  service.  In  subse- 
quent years  their  enrollment  in  the  army  takes 
hardly  more  of  their  time  than  is  occupied  by 
membership  in  our  American  national  guard, 
Yet  the  system  is  so  well  tliought  out,  and  has 
behind  it  so  much  earnest  patriotism,  that  it 
manages  to  give  Che  little  Swiss  nation  a  possible 
army  of  defense  of  500,000  men,  without  any 
very  heavy  drain  upon  the  treasury  of  the  Con- 
federation, and  without  impairing  the  industrial 
and  protiuctive  resources  of  ihe  people.  What 
we  need  in  the  United  States  is  a  larger  body  of 
highly  trained  officers,  a  better  organization  of 
the  general  staff,  a  considerable  increase  in  the 
maximum  size  of  the  regular  army,  and  some 
plan    by  which  a  purely  voluntary  sysli-rn  will 


give  the  country  a  large  force  of  young  citizsns 
in  all  ranks  and  walks  of  life  possessed  of  enough 
military  training  to  constitute  an  effective  re- 
serve for  times  of  emergency. 

^^  flon.  William  R.  Merriam,  director 
0/  tht  ""  of  the  Census,  has  informed  the  coun- 
try  that  the  enumeration  of  last  June 
foots  up  76,295,220.  Of  this  number,  74,627,- 
907  are  in  the  45  States  of  the  Union  ;  the  re- 
maining 1,667,313  being  made  up  of  the  popula- 
tion of  Alaska,  Arizona,  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, Hawaii,  the  Indian  Territory,  New  Mexico, 
Oklahoma,  and  an  estimated  84,400  stationed 
abroad  in  the  service  of  the  United  States,  prin- 
cipally in  the  Philippines.  The  official  table  ar- 
ranged alphabetically  by  States,  comparing  the 
population  of  1900  with  that  of  ten  years  ago,  is 
as  follows  : 


Alabama l,8as.a9T 


■•K 

MttB«ltllU«-tl8 

IJ*-^ 

igSJ.'Ifr::::;;:;:;;;-;;;;::;;; 

I,TS1.8SG 

gljjg^iu™:::;;:;-::;;;;: 

SSJiL^S'aUni:;::::::::::-.:::: 

Boatli  Carolina  

WlBcoiiBln 

"?« 

Alaska  (eBtiiuated)  .7!!!"!^!!! 

Indian  Territory 

PersonH  In  the  aurvloe  of  llie 
U.S.  BtaUoned  Hbroad  (eati- 

Indians, et^.. on  Indian  reser- 
vatlone.  rx.'-^pC  I.iJIhn  IVr- 

'*»■    no 

1,613.017 

l,lffl,t™ 

i,»e,i30 

<  IS,  196 
749.288 


1,«4,1« 

1,«».MT 
188.710 

31B,7ST 

6,a«/)ii 

SlGJiW 

i.iin,UB 


flO.TOS   - 
02,110.811 

Kan 
m.wo 

180,188 


Total  for? Terrltorlea, 
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The  actual  increase  of  population  in 

Grown  in  a    the   ten   years  is  about  13,225,000. 

Century.      rp|^^  ^^^^  ^£  jn^i-eage   in   the   period 

from  1880  to  1890  averaged  about  2^  per  cent. 
€ach  year.  The  rate  for  the  past  ten  years  has 
been  about  2  1-10  per  cent,  annually.  This 
diminution  in  the  rate  is,  in  considerable  part, 
due  to  the  diminished  volume  of  immigration. 
The  individual  effectiveness  of  the  American 
population  is  so  high  that,  in  respect  to  material 
resources  and  power,  it  will  be  conceded  by 
•every  one  that  the  United  States  is  well  in  the 
forefront  of  the  nations.  The  structure  of  the 
British  empire  is  such  that,  in  a  comparison  of 
population,  commerce,  and  other  statistical  data, 
there  is  no  more  reason  for  adding  Australia  to 
England  than  for  adding  Mexico  to  the  United 
States.  Our  population  at  the  beginning  of  the 
nineteenth  century  was,  in  round  figures,  4,300,- 
OOO  white  people,  and  1,000,000  negroes,  the 
total  being  5,308,483.  Curiously  enough,  we 
had  almost  exactly  the  same  population  at  that 
time  as  Ireland,  which  in  1801  had  5,395,456. 
After  gaining  very  rapidly  for  four  decades, 
Ireland  since  1845  has  declined  steadily,  until 
now  it  has  a  population  of  about  4,500,000. 
The  comparison  of  our  national  position  at  the 
beginning  and  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century 
makes  it  clear  enough  that,  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  world  at  large,  the  progress  of  the  United 
States  has  been  the  most  noteworthy  feature  of 
the  age.  When  France  assisted  us  to  gain  our 
independence,  her  population  was  at  least  five  or 
six  times  as  great  as  ours.  Ours  is  now  just 
twice  as  great  as  hers.  Ten  years  ago  our  popu- 
lation was  about  25,000,000  more  than  that  of 
the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land ;  and  now  it  is  about  35,000,000  more. 
In  1910,  unless  normal  conditions  are  much  dis- 
turbed, we  shall  have  a  population  of  90,000,000, 
while  the  British  Islands  will  have  about  44,- 
000,000.  And  we  shall  thus  have  more  than 
twice  as  many  people  as  the  mother- country. 

..   ^..    In  the  retrospect  of  the  nineteenth 

Qrowth  of  the  .  i        .  i  •  i.        • 

People  Who  century,  among  other  things  of  prime 
3peak  English,  significance  must  be  noted  the  im- 
mense relative  gain  in  influence,  power,  and  in 
territorial  advantage  of  the  people  who  speak  the 
English  language.  Whatever  else  the  struggle 
in  South  Africa  in  this  closing  year  of  the  cen- 
tury may  mean,  it  signifies  the  permanent  con- 
quest of  great  regions  not  merely  for  the  future 
predominance  of  the  language  of  Shakespeare, 
but  also  for  the  development  of  the  kind  of  civil- 
ization that  the  English  tongue  seems  inevitably 
to  carry  with  it.  in  the  previous  year,  the  ex- 
pedition to  Khartoum  and  the  reopening  of  the 


Soudan  had  made  it  certain  that  the  twentieth 
century  would  not  be  very  old  before  it  witnessed 
the  completion  of  an  English  railroad  from  the 
Delta  of  the  Nile  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  On 
the  first  day  of  January,  the  new  federation 
known  as  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia  begins 
its  official  career,  with  the  brilliant  promise  of 
vast  developments  in  the  coming  century.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  Australiik 
had  a  population  too  small  to  be  considered. 
New  Zealand,  which  was  not  settled  until  1841, 
now  has  about  1,000,000  people,  and  the  great 
island  of  Australia  has  perhaps  5,000,000.  Their 
progress  as  civilized  communities  has  a  signifi- 
cance not  measured  by  their  growth  in  people  or 
trade.  Canada  as  late  as  1841  had  only  about  a 
million  and  a  half,  and  its  census  next  year  will 
probably  show  not  far  from  six  million  people. 
It  has  room  and  resources  for  a  hundred  million. 

Distribution  of'^^^  period  from  1870  to  1880  was 
^Our  New  marked  by  the  great  development  in 
Popuiation.    popui^ion   of    the   rich   wheat   and 

corn  lands  that  were  still  open  to  settlement  un* 
der  the  homestead  and  preemption  laws  in  Min- 
nesota, Iowa,  Western  Missouri,  and  contiguous 
regions.  In  the  period  from  1880  to  1890  there 
was  a  rush  still  farther  west  into  the  Dakotas, 
Montana,  the  Puget  Sound  country,  western 
Nebraska  and  Kansas,  Colorado,  and  southern 
California.  The  period  just  ended,  from  1890 
to  1900,  has  been  especially  marked  by  the 
growth  of  manufacturing  population  in  the  older 
States.  Thus  New  Jersey's  gain  of  30  per 
cent,  has  been  principally  due  to  the  growth  of 
manufacturing  towns  and  of  the  Jersey  suburbs 
of  New  York  City.  New  York's  gain  of  more 
than  20  per  cent,  is  accounted  for  largely  by  the 
growth  of  the  great  metropolis  at  the  eastern  end 
of  the  State  and  of  Buffalo  and  its  commercial 
and  industrial  environs  at  the  western  end. 
Northern  New  England  has  gained  very  little, 
and  would  have  lost  decidedly  but  for  the  immi- 
gration of  French  Canadians  and  others.  Massa- 
chusetts has  gained  about  25  per  cent.,  which  is 
evidence  enough  that  her  manufacturing  pros- 
perity is  not  a  thing  of  the  past.  The  gain  of 
little  Rhode  Island  in  ten  years  has  amounted  to 
twice  the  population  of  the  State  of  Nevada. 
Connecticut  has  now  908,000  people,  and  has 
gained  162,000  in  ten  years.  This  growth,  like 
that  of  Rhode  Island  and  Massachusetts,  is  due 
to  manufacturing  progress.  There  would  seem 
no  reason  in  the  nature  of  things  why  little 
Delaware  should  not  have  more  people  than  little 
Rhode  Island  ;  yet  Delaware  has  not  quite  185,- 
000,  while  Rhode  Island  has  more  than  428,000. 
Manufactures  make  the  difference. 
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All  thinga  considered,  the  advance  of 
^"orairti ,*■'  ^'^^  country  has  been  on  a  satisfactory 

plane  as  respects  its  evenness.     The 
center  of  population,  which  had  been  moving 
westward   for    a   hundred  years,    has  remained 
almost  stationary  since  189(j,  as  the  diagram  on 
this  page   will  show.     New  York   and   Penn- 
sylvania  keep    their   distinct   lead  as  the    most 
important    States  of  the  country,    and  each  of 
these  has  gained  more  than    1,000,000   people. 
Illinois,    whicli  ia  third  in  the  list,   has  gained 
almoat  1,000,000.      Next  in  order  of  total  popu- 
lation   comes    Ohio ;   but  it  has    not   gained  as 
much  as  Massachusetts,  and  not  nearly  as  much 
as    Tessa.     This    great    com  in  on  wealth    of    the 
Sout)iwest  has  an  enormous  area  of  tillable  land 
and  still  greater  stretches  of  pasture  land.     It 
has  now   more   than   3.000,000   people,  and  its 
development    has   only    begun.      It   has    almost 
caught  up  with  Missouri  in  population,  and  will 
soon  have  a  right  to  ilie  fifth  place.     The  only 
States    which    have    not   made    a   very    decided 
growth  are  Maine,    New  Hampshire,   and  Ver- 
mont in  the  exti-eme  Northeast ;  Nebraska,  which 
has  been  almost  at  a  standstill ;   Nevada,  which 
has  actually  lost  5,000,  and  Kansas,  which  has 
gained  only  about  3  per  cent.      It  must  be  re- 
membered   that    there    was    a  terrible  reaction, 
owing  to  hard  times  and  bad  crops,  that  depopu- 
lated portions  of   Nebraska  and  Kansas  in  the 
early  part  of  the  decade,   and  that  the  Indian 
Territory  and  Oklahoma,  each  of  which  has  now 
about  400,000  people,    have  drawn  enormously 
from  Kansas,  and  not  a  little  from   Nebraska, 
One    of   the  very   notable    achievements  of    the 
decade  has  been  the  creation  of  Oklahoma.     It 
lacked  something  of  400,000  people  when  the 
census  was  taken  in  June,  but  by  the  date  of  the 
announcement  last  month  it 
had  doubtless  gone  beyond 
that  round  figure.      It  had 
leas  than  70,000  people  in 
1890.      Tlie    Indian    Terri- 
tory  shows    a    growth    to 
392,000  from  about  236,000 
in  1890.     North  Dakota  has 
grown  at  the  rate  of  about 
40   per   cent.,    as  has  also 
Montana. 


is  a  candidate  for  Statehood  ought  to  show 
growth  at  a  high  rate,  and  to  give  prom- 
ise of  attaining  in  the  early  future  some- 
thing like  the  average  population  of  the  rest  of 
the  States.  Oklahoma  promises  well,  but  ought 
to  absorb  still  more,  if  not  all,  of  the  Indian 
Territory.  The  total  population  of  Arizona  is 
less  than  the  gain  that  New  York  alone  makes 
every  year.  There  are  no  reasons  of  weight  why 
the  122,000  people  of  Arizona  should  be  given 
a  representative  in  the  House  and  two  United 
States  Senators.  There  has  been  altogether  too 
much  haste  to  admit  underpopulated  and  imma- 
ture Territories  to  full  Statehood.  Nevada  is  an 
awful  example,  with  its  42,000  people,  Ohio 
alone  has  a  hundred  times  as  many  people  as 
Nevada.  It  is  easy  enough  to  condone  inequal- 
ity of  representation  in  the  case  of  oj-iginal  mem- 
bers of.  .the  Union  like  Delaware,  for  example  ; 
but  what  possible  reason  can  there  be  for  creating 
new  Sums  out  of  the  national  domain  and  giving 
their  citizens  a  representation  in  the  Nationid 
Government  ten  times  ora  hundred  times  greater 
than  those  citizens  enjoy  who  live  in  tlie  older 
States  ?  It  would  have  been  far  better,  when  the 
question  of  admitting  Utali  was  decided  affirma- 
tively in  1896,  to  have  annexed  Utah  to  Nevada. 
If  New  Mexico  and  Arizona  are  to  be  admitted, 
it  would  be  better  to  bring  them  in  as  one  State. 
Taken  together,  they  have  not  much  more  than 
the  average  population  of  one  Congressional 
district.  Why,  then,  should  they  have  four  seats 
in  the  United  States  Senate?  There  would  be 
nothing  contrary  to  the  Federal  Constitution  in 
a  plan  by  which,  while  liaving  representation  in 
Washington  as  one  State,  they  should  carry  on 
their  internal  administration  in  two  district, 
keeping  two  capitals.     Even  little  Rhode  Island 


!  kBuld  Arliona  ., 

ainitiaiittica  growth,  in  our 
biAdmitttiit  opinion,  does 
not  justify  the  position  of 
the  party  politicians  who  are 
on  recoivi  as  favoring  its 
immediate  admission  to  the 
Union.      A  Territory    tliat 


n  tills  dlaKram  tndica 
IcciLdea  from  1799  to  ]B 
'olumbuB,  Indiana,  ton 


X  the  nesCwnrd   movement  of  the  center  of 

».    (The  ChlcHRaTfnu^Herald  erected  a  moDV- 
years  ago,  and 
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and  little  Connecticut,  until  lately,,  held  legisla- 
tive  sessions  alternately — in  the  one  State  at 
Hartford  and  New  Haven,  and  in  the  other  at 
Providence  and  Newport. 

It  is  important  to  preserve  the  average 

Equilibrium  of  representative  character  of  the  United 

the  Senate,   g^ateg  Senate ;  and  it  is  the  port  of 

conservatism  to  prevent  any  further  exaggeration 
of  inequalities,  so  as  to  destroy  all  semblance  of 
equilibrium.  As  long  as  the  system  workftiairly 
well,  the  country  will  submit  to  it  wiA  good 
grace.  But  in  matters  that  affect  the  general 
prosperity  as  vitally  as  the  silver  question,  for 
example,  it  assumes  a  wonderful  forbearance  to 
expect  that  the  people  of  the  two  States  of  New 
York  and  Pennsylvania,  with  13,569,374  people, 
should  have  no  more  voice  in  the  United  States 
Senate  than  two  States  like  Nevada  and  Wyoming, 
which,  taken  together,  have  not  the  population  of 
a  single  ward  of  Pittsburg  or  Buffalo.  The  provi- 
sion that  dignified  individual  Statehood  by  giv- 
ing equal  representation  in  the  United  States 
Senate  liad  to  be  conceded  in  a  period  when,  more 
than  a  hundred  years  ago,  thirteen  colonies,  with- 
out railroads  or  much  intercommunication,  were 
feeling  their  way  amid  jealousy  and  misappre- 
hension towards  a  federal  union.  Whatever  pro- 
priety there  might  have  been  in  allowing  the 
original  thirteen  States  to  keep  perpetual  equality 
of  representation  in  the  Senate,  it  is  a  serious 
question  whether  that  provision  ought  to  have 
been  made  to  apply  to  all  future  States  erected 
out  of  the  public  domain.  This  is  not  the  place 
to  discuss  a  Constitutional  problem  in  exhaustive 
detail ;  but  it  is  a  fitting  moment  to  call  attention 
again  to  the  planks  in  the  party  platforms  of  the 
present  year  on  the  admission  of  Territories,  and 
to  ask  what  course  Congress  is  likely  to  pursue. 
The  Democratic  platform  declared  as  follows : 

We  denounce  the  failure  of  the  Republican  party  to 
carry  out  its  pledges  to  grant  Statehood  to  the  TerritorleB 
of  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  and  Oklahoma ;  and  we  prom- 
ise the  people  of  those  Territories  Immediate  Statehood* 
and  home  rule  during  their  condition  as  Territories ;  and 
we  favor  home  rule  and  a  Territorial  form  of  govern- 
ment for  Alaska  and  Porto  Rico. 

In   the   Republican   platform,  we  find  these 

words  : 

We  favor  home  rule  for,  and  the  early  admission  to 
Statehood  of,  the  Territories  of  New  Mexico,  Arizona, 

and  Oklahoma. 

Unfortunately,  in  times  past,  neither  party  has 
dealt  with  the  question  of  admitting  new  States 
on  the  highest  grounds  of  statejmanship.  The 
subject  has  been  too  much  left  to  the  politicians 
who  think  no  farther  ahead  than  the  next  elec- 
tion.     It  is  true,  of  course,  that  when  the  Repub- 


licans in  1889  admitted  Dakota  as  two  separate. 
States,  as  well  as  Montana  and  Washington,  and' 
brought  in  Idaho  and  Wyoming  the  next  year, 
it  was  generally  expected  that  all  those  vast  re- 
gions were  going  to  continue  to  flourish  and  wax 
great  without  reaction  or  loss  of  time.  But  there 
came  a  fearful  bursting  of  speculative  booms ; 
and  then  began  the  slow,  painful,  and  inevitable 
process  of  permanent  development  on  a  bard-pan 
basis.  These  will  all  be  great  States  some  day, 
with  ample  population,  wealth,  stable  institutions, 
and  a  high  and  brilliant  order  of  civilization. 
But  a  combination  of  undue  optimism  as  to 
Northwestern  prosperity,  and  a  certain  pressure 
of  party  exigency,  admitted  them  to  the  Union 
a  little  too  soon.  And  that  is  the  very  reason 
why  there  should  be  no  hurry  about  admitting 
Arizona  and  New  Mexico. 

It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
'^fn?hethuiS!^  Constitutional   reason    for    counting 

heads  every  ten  years  is  the  need  of 
reapportioning  among  the  States  their  member- 
ship in  the  House  of  Representatives  at  Wash- 
ington. The  general  evenness  of  gains  will 
make  the  changmg  among  the  States  of  relative 
strength  in  Congress  decidedly  less  than  at  pre- 
vious decennial  periods.  North,  South,  East, 
and  West  have  grown  at  about  the  average  rate 
of  20  per  cent.,  and  there  will  be  no  marked 
sectional  gains  or  losses  in  representation.  The 
one  peculiar  problem — as  we  took  pains  to  point 
out  very  frankly  in  our  September  number — 
that  is  involved  in  reapportionment  arises  under 
the  explicit  mandate  of  the  Constitution  that 
whenever  in  any  State  the  right  of  citizens  to 
vote  is  <  <  in  any  way  abridged,  except  for  participa- 
tion in  rebellion  or  other  crime,  the  basis  of  rep- 
resentation therein  shall  be  reduced  in  the  pro- 
portion which  the  number  of  such  male  citizens 
shall  bear  to  the  whole  number  of  male  citizens 
twenty-one  years  of  age  in  such  State."  In  sev- 
eral of  the  Southern  States  there  have  been 
sweeping  changes  in  the  suffrage  laws,  resulting 
in  the  exclusion  of  an  immense  number  of  citi- 
zens from  participating  in  the  elections.  Origi- 
nally, the  Constitution  based  representation  upon 
the  population  as  a  whole ;  but  the  XlVth  Amend- 
ment distinctly  modified  that  basis,  without  pre- 
scribing a  way  to  give  effect  to  the  modification. 
In  all  Stetes  where  there  is  any  limitation  of  an 
educational  or  property  nature  upon  the  fran- 
chise, it  would  seem  to  become  necessary,  in 
census-taking,  to  require  the  separate  enumera- 
tion of  all  male  citizens  twenty- one  years  of  age, 
and  the  finding  out,  in  the  case  of  each  such  citi- 
zen, whether  or  not  he  is  excluded  from  the  ex* 
ercise  of  the  ballot  by  the  limitation  fixed  in  the 
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All  things  considered,  the  advance  of 
^TrVJtV^  t^e  co^^try  has  been  on  a  satisfactory 

plane  as  respects  its  evenness.  The 
center  of  population,  which  had  been  moving 
westward  for  a  hundred  years,  has  remained 
almost  stationary  since  1890,  as  the  diagram  on 
this  page  will  show.  New  York  and  Penn- 
sylvania keep  their  distinct  lead  as  the  most 
important  States  of  the  country,  and  each  of 
these  has  gained  more  than  1,000,000  people. 
Illinois,  which  is  third  in  the  list,  has  gained 
almost  1,000,000.  Next  in  order  of  total  popu- 
lation comes  Ohio ;  but  it  has  not  gained  as 
much  as  Massachusetts,  and  not  nearly  as  much 
as  Texas.  This  great  commonwealth  of  the 
Southwest  has  an  enormous  area  of  tillable  land 
and  still  greater  stretches  of  pasture  land.  It 
has  now  more  than  3,000,000  people,  and  its 
development  has  only  begun.  It  has  almost 
caught  up  with  Missouri  in  population,  and  will 
soon  have  a  right  to  the  fifth  place.  The  only 
States  which  have  not  made  a  very  decided 
growth  are  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  and  Ver- 
mont in  the  extreme  Northeast ;  Nebraska,  which 
has  been  almost  at  a  standstill ;  Nevada,  which 
has  actually  lost  5,000,  and  Kansas,  which  has 
gained  only  about  3  per  cent.  It  must  be  re- 
membered that  there  was  a  terrible  reaction, 
owing  to  hard  times  and  bad  crops,  that  depopu- 
lated portions  of  Nebraska  and  Kansas  in  the 
early  part  of  the  decade,  and  that  the  Indian 
Territory  and  Oklahoma,  each  of  which  has  now 
about  400,000  people,  have  drawn  enormously 
from  Kansas,  and  not  a  little  from  Nebraska. 
One  of  the  very  notable  achievements  of  the 
decade  has  been  the  creation  of  Oklahoma.  It 
lacked  something  of  400,000  people  when  the 
census  was  taken  in  June,  but  by  the  date  of  the 
announcement  last  month  it 
had  doubtless  gone  beyond 
that  round  figure.  It  had 
less  than  70,000  people  in 
1890.  The  Indian  Terri- 
tory  shows  a  growth  to 
392,000  from  about  236, 000 
in  1890.  North  Dakota  has 
grown  at  the  rate  of  about 
40  per  cent.,  as  has  also 
Montana. 
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immediate  admission  to  the 
Union.     A  Territory   that 


The  stars  on  this  diagram  indicate  the  westward  movemen 
population  by  decades  from  1790  to  1900.  (The  Chicago  Times-Hef 
ment  east  of  Columbus,  Indiana,  ten  years  ago,  and  now  locates 
west  of  that  town.) 
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A.  M.  Dockeiy  (Mo.}. 


J.  B.  OrmaD,  (CoL). 


votes  and  Mr.  McKinley  271.  Tlie  Republican 
ticket  again  carried  all  the  States  that  were  Re- 
publicao  in  1896,  except  Kentucky.  In  addition 
to  those  States,  and  as  an  offset  to  the  loss  of 
Kentucky,  the  Republicans  this  year  carried  Mr. 
Bryan's  own  State  of  Nebraska,  South  Dakota, 
Kansas,  Wyomingj  Utah,  and  Washington. 

The  election  in  Kentucky  was  this 
jnVar/wi  year  so  much  complicated  with  local 
^■'"'  issues,  and  there  lias  since  been  so 
much  dispute  over  the  manner  in  which  the 
Goebel  election  law  affected  the  fairness  of  the 
returns,  that  no  national  significance  whatever  is 
to  be  attaclied  to  the  result  in  that  State.  The 
Republican  success  in  Nebraska,  in  spite  of  the 
complete  fusion  of  Democrats,  Populists,  and  Sil- 
ver Republicans,  and  their  warm,  personal  al- 
legiance to  Mr.  Bryan,  was  a  great  moral  vic- 
tory, not  BO  much  for  Mr.  McKinley  personally, 
as  for  the  principle  of  sound  money  and  the  pol- 
icy of  American  expansion.  The  reduction  of 
Bryan's  majority  in  Colorado  to  about  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  Republican  majority  in  Connecticut 
or  Indiana,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  almost  every 
man  in  Colorado  voted  for  Bryan  four  years  ago, 
was  morally  the  greatest  Republican  triumph  of 
all.  The  plurality  in  Kansas  of  12,000  for  Bryan 
in  1896  was  changed  last  month  to  a  McKinley 
plurality  of  24,000.  Wisconsin  and  Illinois, 
which  throughout  the  campaign  the  Democrats 
were  claiming  on  the  strength  of  their  supposed' 
conquest  of  the  German  -  American  vote,  each 
gave  McKinley  about  100,000  plurality. 

Mr.  Bryan,  under  all  the  circum- 
''/daua"  *  Stances,  made  a  very  brilliant  and  re- 
Undirtaiint.  jnarkable  campaign.  He  carried  the 
great  city  of  New  York,  and  reduced  Mr.  Mc- 
Kinley's  plurality  in  the  Empire  State  from  268,- 
000  in  18U6  to  145,000.     But  his  defeat, .never- 


John  R.  RoBora  <Waah.). 


Benton  McMiUln  (Tenn.). 


theless,  was  complete  and  decisive.  He  was  em> 
barrassed  by  the  multiplicity  of  Us  issnes.  He 
found  himself  the  foremost  champion  on  too 
many  different  fields.  He  could  not  abdicate  his 
place  as  head  and  forefront  of  the  great  free  sil- 
ver movement,  by  virtue  of  which  he  had  brought 
about  the  amalgamated  support  of  three  parties. 
Nor  could  he  repudiate  a  position  in  which  the 
OIneya,  Schurzes,  and  Atkinsons  of  the  anti-Im- 
perialist movement,  as  well  as  the  Kansas  City 
Convention,  had  recognized  bim  as  the  leader  in 
a  crusade  that  proposed  to  preserve  the  republic 
and  avert  the  "empire."  But  for  political  pur-  , 
poses,  an  even  greater  question,  if  possible,  than 
either  of  the  others  was  that  involved  in  the  hue 
and  cry  against  ' '  ti'usts  "  and  plutocratic  tenden- 
cies in  government.  And  here,  again,  Mr.  Bryan 
found  practically  the  whole  work  of  saving  the 
country  thrown  upon  his  one  pair  of  sturdy  shonl- 
ders.  Single-handed,  he  fought  for  an  income-tax. 
It  was  be,  moreover,  who  was  selected  to  cham- 
pion the  cause  of  the  Boers  ;  to  denounce  the  «!• 
leged  secret  alliance  of  Mr.  McKinley  and  Secre- 
tary Hay  with  Lord  Salisbury  ;  and  to  proclaim 
the  grievances,  if  any  could  be  found,  of  the 
Porto  Ricana  and  the  Cubans  against  this  coun- 
try. The  load  was  too  heavy  for  any  candidate 
that  ever  lived.  -The  only  wonder  is  that  Mr. 
Bryan  carried  it  so  well.  This  was  not  a  politi* 
cal  year,  after  all.  Mr.  Bryan  made  perhaps 
more  out  of  the  situation  than  any  one  else  could 
have  done.  In  times  of  prosperity  it  is  natural 
that  people  should  prefer  not  to  ask  searching 
questions  or  make  esperimental  changes.  Again, 
as  four  years  ago,  Mr.  Bryan  made  a  wonderful 
speaking  campaign.  He  is  still  a  yoang  man 
and  of  unimpaired  vigor.  Let  us  hope  tiiat  he 
will  not,  at  his  age,  become  a  mere  martyr — ^the 
Jefferson  Davis,  so  to  speak,  of  the  lost  cauee  of 
free  silver.  One  might  be  tempted  to  aay  to  Ur. 
Bryan,  in  the  slang  of  the  day,  ■ '  Cheer  np ;  the 
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All  things  considered,  tlie  advance  of 
^Trr/^y  ^\^  country  has  been  on  a  satisfactory 

plane  as  respects  its  evenness.  The 
center  of  population,  which  had  been  moving 
westward  for  a  hundred  years,  has  remained 
almost  stationary  since  1890,  as  the  diagram  on 
this  page  will  show.  New  York  and  Penn- 
sylvania keep  their  distinct  lead  as  the  most 
important  States  of  the  country,  and  each  of 
these  has  gained  more  than  1,000,000  people. 
Illinois,  which  is  third  in  the  list,  has  gained 
almost  1,000,000.  Next  in  order  of  total  popu- 
lation comes  Ohio ;  but  it  has  not  gained  as 
much  as  Massachusetts,  and  not  nearly  as  much 
as  Texas.  This  great  commonwealth  of  the 
Southwest  has  an  enormous  area  of  tillable  land 
and  still  greater  stretches  of  pasture  land.  It 
has  now  more  than  3,000,000  people,  and  its 
development  has  only  begun.  It  has  almost 
caught  up  with  Missouri  in  population,  and  will 
soon  have  a  right  to  the  fifth  place.  The  only 
States  which  have  not  made  a  very  decided 
growth  are  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  and  Ver- 
mont in  the  extreme  Northeast ;  Nebraska,  which 
has  been  almost  at  a  standstill ;  Nevada,  which 
has  actually  lost  5,000,  and  Kansas,  which  has 
gained  only  about  3  per  cent.  It  must  be  re- 
membered that  there  was  a  terrible  reaction, 
owing  to  hard  times  and  bad  crops,  that  depopu- 
lated portions  of  Nebraska  and  Kansas  in  the 
early  part  of  the  decade,  and  that  the  Indian 
Territory  and  Oklahoma,  each  of  which  has  now 
about  400,000  people,  have  drawn  enormously 
from  Kansas,  and  not  a  little  from  Nebraska. 
One  of  the  very  notable  achievements  of  the 
decade  has  been  the  creation  of  Oklahoma.  It 
lacked  something  of  400,000  people  when  the 
census  was  taken  in  June,  but  by  the  date  of  the 
announcement  last  month  it 
had  doubtless  gone  beyond 
that  round  figure.  It  had 
less  than  70,000  people  in 
1890.  The  Indian  Terri- 
tory shows  a  growth  to 
392, 000  from  about  236, 000 
in  1890.  North  Dakota  has 
grown  at  the  rate  of  about 
40  per  cent.,  as  has  also 
Montana. 
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the  party  politicians  who  are 
on  record  as  favoring  its 
immediate  admission  to  the 
Union.     A  Territory   that 
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reasoDS  various  members  have  expressed  a  de- 
sire to  lay  down  their  public  dntiea.  Mr.  Hay, 
secretary  of  state,  who  has  shown  great  capa- 
city and  won  wide  fame  in  connection  with  the 
diplomacy  about  China,  is  said  to  have  felt  the 
strain  upon  his  health.  If  he  should  retire,  it  is 
supposed  that  the  portfolio  of  State  would  be 
tendered  to  Mr,  Root,  now  secretary  of  war. 
Mr.  Root  has  had  even  more  arduous  duties  than 
Mr.  Hay,  and  undoubtedly  he  too  would  like  to 
seek  relief  in  private  life.  Attorney -General 
Griggs  has  definitely  decided  to  leave  the  cabi- 
net at  the  end  of  the  present  term  on  March  4. 
It  is  believed  that  Mr.  Gage  will  consent  to  slay 
at  his  post  and  help  readjust  the  revenue  system 
at  a  time  when  war  taxes  are  producing  a  sur- 
plus. Secretary  Long,  it  is 
now  reported,  may  also  be  per- 
suaded to  forego  his  prefer- 
ences and  remain  at  the  head 
of  tlie  Navy  Department. 


chief  executive  of  the  conntry  and  his  group  of 
oCBcial    advisers.      He  is  as   far    on    the   one 
hand    from   making  the   cabinet  nunistera    his 
mere  clerks  or  subordinates  as  he  is  on  the  other 
hand  from  throwing  upon  them  the  burden  of 
responsibility  that  belongs  to  the  President  him- 
self.   We  have 
not  had  the  ex- 
perience   of   a 
reelected     a  d 
ministration  for 
nearly   thirty 
years.     The 
country    will 
find    it    rather 
pleasant  than 


mid  1 


to 
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Department  of  Agriculture. 
It  is  well  known  that  Mr. 
Charles  Emory  Smith  desires 
to  lay  down  the  postmaster- 
gencralsliip   and    restinie    his 


(Gov.-  elect  of  CoDDectlcnt.) 


(Gov- i 


2t  o[  New  Hampshire.) 


has  not  been  re] 
that  Mr.  Hitcht 
has  intended  to 
invitation  to  all 
at  their  posts  w 
to  tender  their  r 
at  the  end  of  tli 
haps,  never  lind 
perfectly  as  (iocs 
priate  relationsh 


editorial  functions 
in    Philadelphia; 
but  it  is  reported 
that  he  will  accept 
as  law  the  Presi- 
dent's   vish    to 
have  him  stay  in 
the  cabinet.     It 
ported,  so  far  as  we  are  aware, 
ock,  the  secretary  of  the  interior, 
retire.     The  President's  specific 
moml«r8of  the  cabinet  to  remain 
U  make  it  unnecessary  for  them 
vKlfTiiations,  as  a  matter  of  fonn, 
e  present  term.     We  have,  per- 
ft  President  who  maintained,  as 
President  McKinley,  the  appro- 
ip  iliat  should  exist  between  the 


W.  HinilUT  OHUIB. 

(Qov.^  el«ct  of  Mnssachaietts.) 

otherwise  to  find  things  going 
steadily  on  with  the  same  cabi- 
net and  the  same  executive  or- 
ganization throughout  the  coun- 
try, and  without  the  customary 
clean  sweep  of  ambassadors, 
minlBters,  and  consular  officers 
abroad.  There  are  times,  of 
course,  when  changes  are  whole- 
some and  beneficial ;  but  there 
are  other  times  when  the 
avoidance  of  change  is  of  much  profit  and  ad- 
vantage to  all  but  office-seekers. 

n,...fi...  ft.,  T"  ^'^  forthcoming  message  to  Con- 
gress the  President  will  deal  at  some 
lengtli  with  the  Nicaragua  Canal  ques-  : 
tion.  Undoubtedly  it  is  his  laudable  ambition 
to  see  work  actually  begun  on  a  trans- Isthmian 
canal  before  he  retires  from  the  White  House 
in  1905.  Doubtless,  also,  he  wilt  recommend 
some  reduction  of  war  taxes  and  a  readjustment ' 
of  the  revenues.  The  question  of  shipping  sub- 
sidies is  expected  to  come  up  again  for  considera- 
tion this  winter.  *  There  will  be  an  eSort  made 
to  fix  the  congressional  apportionment  under  the 
new  census  ;  and  since,  apparently,  the  question 
of  negro  disfranchisement  is  to  be  waived,  the' 
business  ought  not  to  be  hard  to  manage.     The" 
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(President  of  Convention  at  Havana.) 

Cuban  situation  will  have  close  attention,  and 
there  will  be  revived  discussion  of  the  purchase 
of  the  Danish  West  Indies.  Tlie  army  bill,  as 
we  have  remarked  on  a  previous  page,  will  abso- 
lutely demand  immediate  attention.  There  will 
be  some  highly  interesting  matters  concerning 
the  development  of  the  navy  involved  in  the  dia- 
n  of  the  naval  appropriation  bill. 


As  respects  the  trans- Isthmian  ship 
canal,  the  full  report  of  the  Walker 
Commisnion  is  going  to  be  available 
for  the  guidance  of  Congress.  Probably  the 
commission  will  take  the  ground  that  it  would  be 
practicable  to  build  the  Panama  Canal,  but  that 
for  the  purposes  of  the  United  States  the  Nicara- 
gua route  would  be  preferable.  American  sen- 
timent, so  far  as  it  has  now  been  formed,  ia 
clearly  in  favor  of  the  Nicaragua  route.  The 
public  is  also  in  favor  of  the  ownership  of  the 
canal  by  the  United  States  Government  and  its 
construction  out  of  the  national  treasury.  Let 
us  hope  that  the  opinion  will  prevail  that  it  is 
neither  dignified  nor  safe  for  tlie  sovereign  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  Stales  to  construct  a  great 
public  work  like  this  canal  upon  alien  soil. 
Whatever  the  initial  difficulties  may  be,  the  one 
simple  and  clear  solution  of  all  questions  involved 
in  the  future  control  of  the  canal  lies  in  the  ac- 
quisition by  our  Government  of  full  sovereignty 
over  sncli  a  strip  of  land  as  may  bo  needed  for 
canal  purposes.      We  have  made  so 


tions  of  territory  under  President  McKinley's  fcd. 
ministration  ;  but  none  that  could  be  compared  in 
importance  with  the  annexation  of  the  requisite 
strip  of  territory  in  Central  America,  Sooner 
or  later,  such  annexation  ia  bound  to  come  ;  and 
it  will  be  much  better  to  accomplish  it  in  ad- 
vance of  the  construction  of  a  costly  canal  than 
to  bring  it  about  by  force  at  some  future  period. 
To  succeed  in  such  a  piece  of  negotiation  would 
count  lor  more,  in  the  estimation  of  future  gen- 
erations of  Americans,  than  any  other  of  the  dip- 
lomatic achievements  of  Mr.  McKinley. 

We  publish  elsewhere  a  frank  and 
CBBMni'on  Pertinent  article  on  the  Cuban  con- 
stitutional convention  from  the  pen 
of  Mr.  Walter  Wellmau,  of  Washington,  whose 
opportunities  for  information  are  exceptional. 
The  Havana  convention,  which  held  its  opening 
session  on  November  5,  bids  fair  to  have  a  very 
protracted  existence.  There  will  be  plenty  of 
opportunity,  therefore,  to  pass  deliberate  judg- 
ment upon  it.  Its  early  sessions  were  somewhat 
stormy,  by  reason  of  serious  charges  of  fraud  in 
the  election  of  certain  members.  The  conven- 
tion has  first  to  formulate  a  constitution  for 
Cuba  -,  and,  second,  lo  enter  into  a  special  agree- 
ment with  the  United  States  as  to  the  relations 
that  are  to  exist  between  the  two  countries. 
The  oldest  delegatu,  Seiior  Lloronte,  was  elected 
temporary  pn^siilent,  and  the  youngest,  Sefior 
Yilluendas,    temporary  secretary.     One   of  the 
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first  acts  of  the  convention  was  to  congratulate 
Oovernor- General  Wood  and  telegraph  expres- 
sions of  good  •  will  to  President  McKiniey. 
There  are  some  ahle  men  in  the  convention,  and 
its  work  will  have  great  interest.. 

'''"on/**"  '^^^  existence  of  a  considerable 
Our  Sanitarji  amount  of  yellow  fever  in  Havana 
Supramacy.  j^j  month  gives  fresh  and  timely 
warning  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  of  the 
proximity  of  Cuba  to  our  own  coast,  and  of  the 
necessity  that  there  should  be  maintained,  at  all 
cost,  some  close  and  well-established  relation- 
ship. Our  Southern  States  have  sufEered  untold 
losses  and  miseries  for  generations  past  from 
yellow  fever  and  other  epidemic  diseases  that 
have  come  to  us  from  Cuba,  and  that  no  quaran- 
tine regulations  have  availed  to  exclude.  The 
United  States  Government  should  henceforth  be 
the  supreme  sanitary  aulhority,  so  far  as  yellow 
fever  and  cholera  are  concerned,  not  alone  for 
our  own  States  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard  and  the 
Gulf  ot  Mexico,  but  also  for  the  island  of  Cuba. 
Experience  has  shown  that  our  own  States,  sep- 
arately and  individually,   are  not  competent  to 


(Hawaiian  Deligate-elect  to  WutalaBtOQ.} 

manage  yellow  fever  as  a  concern  of  local  sover- 
eignty ;  and  if  Florida  is  not  competent,  cer- 
tainly Cuba  is  not.  The  sanitary  reform  of  the 
cily  and  port  of  Havana  should  be  carried  through 
under  tho  auspices  of  the  government  of  the 
United  States ;  and  in  the  agreement  that  is  to  be 
made  toucliing  the  future  relations  between  Cuba 
and  this  country  there  must  be  no  ban-ier  erected 
against  the  effectiveness  with  which  the  United 
States  may  reduce  Cuba  to  a  condition  of  com- 
plete freedom  and  immunity  from  yellow  fever. 


An  election  waa  held  in  Hawaii,  on 
tiim  In  November  6,  in  coosummatioa  of  a 
Hamali.  very  remarkable  campaign.  Three  par- 
ties  were  active — namely,  the  Republican,  Demo- 
cratic, and  Independent  Native.  This  last  party 
was  successful;  and  the  consequence  is  that  Bobert 
W.  Wilcox,  half  white  and  half  native  Hawaiian, 
is  elected  Delegate  to  Congress  by  a  small  plurality 
over  the  Republican  candidate,  the  Hon.  Samu^ 
Parker,  a  well-known  gentleman  of  high  ability, 
Wilcox,  who  has  long  been  a  disturbing  element 
in  Hawaiian  politics,  played  in  every  manner 
upon  the  ignorance  and  prejudice  of  the  natives, 
with  the  secret  aid,  it  is  said,  of  the  ez-Queen 
Liliuokalani.  He  received  3, 632  votes,  as  against 
3,563  for  Mr,  Parker,  The  Democratic  candi- 
date was  Prince  David,  who  received  1,468  votes. 
The  business  men  of  Hawaii,  it  is  said,  will  not 
avail  themselves  in  any  manner  ot  the  presence 
of  Wilcox  at  Washington,  as  he  is  not  trusted 
by  them,  Wilcox's  Native  party  has  also  carried 
the  Hawaiian  legislature.  It  will  be  hard  to 
govern  Hawaii  efficiently  under  the  present  law, 
which  admits  too  many  ignorant  natives  to  the 
franchise. 

Porta  Bieii-t  "^^^  ^^  *o  election  in  Porto  Rico 
eitetimi.  in  October,  and  a  scholarly  lawyer 
named  Fredertco  Degetau,  of  San 
Juan,  where  he  has  been  president  of  the  Board 
of  Education,  was  chosen  as  the  first  Delegate  to 
Congress  from  that  island.  He  is  admirably 
qualified,  having  been  prominent  in  the  affairs  of 
Porto  Eico  for  a  long  time.  The  new  delegate 
represents  the  Porto  Rican  party  xhat  is  in  sym- 
pathy with  President  McKinley  and  the  United 
States.  Education  is  making  great  progress  in 
the  island,  and  crop  conditions  and  industry  gen- 
erally are  improving.  It  is  agreeable  to  note  the 
fact  that  we  have  so  soon  been  able  to  terminate 
the  military  regime  in  Porto  Rico,  About  the 
middle  of  December,  the  Supreme  Court  at  Wash- 
ington proposes  to  take  up  all  the  cases  that  in- 
volve the  constitutionality  of  the  tariff  between 
the  United  Slates  and  Porto  Rico  ;  and  also,  for 
that  matter,  the  tariff  between  this  country  and 
the  Philippines.  Our  trade  with  Porto  Rico  is 
now  about  four  times  as  large  as  it  was  before  the 
war  with  Spain,  and  it  has  only  begun  to  grow. 

Viatorita  la  "^^^  elections  for  a  new  Dominion 
Canada  and  Parliament  held  on  November  7  re- 
*«»/o««rf;aiirf.  gjjjj^ij  ^jj  ^  very  decisive  victory  for 
Sir  Wilfrid  LaUrier  and  the  present  Liberal  gov- 
ernment. The  Liberal  majority  is  increaaed, 
and  many  of  the  principal  Conservative  leaden 
are  excluded  from  Parliament  by  reason  of  their 
failure  to  carry  their  own  constituenciee.     Among 
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these  is  Sir  Charles  Tupper,  who  has  been 
active  and  prominent  in  Canadian  politics  for 
almost  half  a  century.  He  has  decided  to  retire 
permanently  from  public  life.  In  a  house  of 
only  a  little  more  than  two  hundred  members,  the 
Liberals  will  have  a  majority  of  more  than  fifty. 
The  great  Province  of  Quebec  went  almost  entirely 
for  the  Liberals,  while  Ontario  gave  about  five- 
eighths  of  her  93  seats  to  the  Conservatives.  In 
England,  the  Conservative  government  organs 
were  very  generally  pleased  with  the  success  of 
Sir  Wilfrid  Lauricr,  who  is  regarded  as  ardently 
British,  although  a  Frenchman  and  a  Catholic, 
and  who  was  also  deemed  an  imperialist  of  the 
approved  type.  In  Newfoundland,  the  most  in- 
tense interest  was  developed  in  the  election,  the 
issues  of  which  were  explained  in  these  pages 
last  month.  The  defeat  of  the  monopolist,  Mr. 
Reid,  and  his  political  representative,  Mr.  Morine, 
was  decisive,  and  Mr.  Bond  comes  into  control  of 
the  legislature  and  the  government. 


The 


It  is  evident  that  the  Chinese  nego- 
Far-'iastern  tiations  are  to  be  very  tedious.  The 
Imbroglio,  (^iijuese  peace  commission,  of  which 
Li  Hung  Cliang  is  the  prominent  member,  has 
professed  great  eagerness  for  a  prompt  settle- 
ment. It  has  begged  tlie  aggrieved  powers  to 
content  themselves,  in  so  far  as  they  could,  with' 
money  indemnities,  and  to  recognize  the  great 
practical  difiBculty  involved  in  beheading  the  very 
people  now  high  in  a  government  with  which 
the  European  powers  are  supposed  to  be  peace- 
ably negotiating.  The  Czar  was  ill  last  month 
at  Livadia.  It  was  reported  that  he  had  a  mild 
form  of  typhoid  fever,  but  no  reliance  was  to  be 
placed  upon  the  news  as  to  his  condition.  It  was 
plain,  however,  that  his  illness  was  interfering  with 
the  development  of  Russian  policy  in  the  far  East. 
The  announcement  of  the  agreement  between 
England  and  Germany  led  to  much  talk  in  the 
Russian  press  of  a  counter- movement  in  which 
the  United  States  and  Japan  were  to  be  associ- 
ated with  Russia  and  France.  Strange  as  it  may 
seem,  Russia  now  shows  a  disposition  to  give 
Japan  a  free  hand  in  Korea,  in  return  for  Japan's 
moral  support  of  Russia's  policy  in  Manchuria. 
Unquestionably,  the  Russian  forces  in  that  great 
region  of  Northern  China  have  been  pursuing  a 
horrible  career  of  devastation  and  slaughter.  As 
for  the  Chinese  Government,  it  has  degraded 
Prince  Tuan  and  some  other  prominent  officials 
from  their  positions  and  emoluments,  and  con- 
demned them  to  as  severe  punishment  as  it  dares. 
Representatives  of  the  powers  at  Peking  have, 
with  great  deliberation,  been  putting  the  final 
touches  upon  the  list  of  the  demands  which  are 
to  form  the  basis  of  the  negotiations. 


In  Germany,  Baron  von  Richthofen 
4??™?    lias  succeeded  Count  von  Bulow  as 

minister  of  foreign  anairs.  At  the 
opening  of  the  Reichstag,  on  November  14,  the 
Emperor  William  made  a  pacific  address,  in 
which  he  declared  that  the  outrages  in  Cliina 
had  united  all  nations.  The  periodical  publica- 
tions of  Germany  all  show  plainly  that  the  Chi- 
nese question  is  the  one  absorbing  theme  of  dis- 
cussion. The  Socialists,  and  some  other  large 
political  bodies  of  Germany,  condemn  the  gov- 
ernment's aggressive  Chinese  policy  in  unsparing 
terms.     Chancellor  von  Bdlow  defends  it. 

As  we  were  closing  these  pages  for  the 
/n  France,    press,  the  French  nation  was  aroused 

to  a  higli  pitch  of  excitement  over  the 
arrival  at  Marseilles  of  President  Kriiger,  of  the 
Transvaal,  where  an  immense  demonstration  was 
prepared  for  him, — the  English  for  the  most  part 
looking  on  without  much  show  of  irritation.  It 
was  well  understood  that  the  French  Government, 
while  permitting  the  outburst  of  sympathy  for 
Mr.  Kiiiger  and  the  Boers,  would  not  allow  any 
expressions  of  hostility  to  England.  Mr.  Kra- 
ger's  mission  w^as  announced  to  be  that  of  a  nego- 
tiator of  peace  on  any  terms  except  those  of 
annexation.  This,  obviously,  was  a  hopeless  mis- 
sion. The  Paris  Exposition,  which  opened  on 
the  14th  of  last  April,  was  closed  on  November 
12,  having  been  open  212  days.  The  World's 
Fair  at  Chicago,  seven  years  ago,  was  open  178 
days,  and  had  about  27,500,000  visitors.  It  is 
reported  that  this  years  exposition  had  more 
than  50,000,000  visitors.  The  Waldeck-Rous- 
seau  ministry,  which  the  Nationalists  had  prom- 
ise«l  to  upset  as  soon  as  the  exposition  was  past, 
received  a  vote  of  confidence  on  November  8  bjr 
a  majority  of  79.  The  success  of  the  exposition 
has  stimulated  the  long- discussed  project  of  re- 
moving the  inner  line  of  fortifications  and  add- 
ing to  Pans  the  populous  suburbs. 

A  matter  to  be  noted  as  of  impor- 
//?  Engiana.   tance  in  Phigland  is  the  institution  of 

the  new  system  of  municipal  govern- 
ment in  London,  under  which  the  subdivisions  of 
the  metropolis,  heretofore  governed  by  vestries 
and  district  boards,  have  been  erected  into  a  series 
of  separate  municipalities,  each  having  a  mayor 
and  municipal  council,  but  all  of  them  subject  in 
certain  large  matters  of  common  concern  to  the 
svperior  authority  of  the  great  London  County 
Council.  We  have  alluded  on  a  previous  page  to 
Lord  Salisbury's  speech  at  the  lord  mayor's  ban- 
quet on  November  9,  and  to  some  of  the  ministerial 
changes  by  virtue  of  \s'hich  several  prominent 
young  Tories, — several  of  them  closely  connected 
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vith  Lord  Salisbury's  ovn  family,  and  all  of 
them,  with  an  exception  or  two,  belonging  to 
the  titled  aristocracy, — havo  received  promodons 
from  under -secretaryships  to  full  cabinet  posts. 
Everything  is  now  pointing  in  England  towards 
the  reentry  into  politics  of  Lord  Eosebery  as 
the  chief  of  the  newly  or^ranized  Liberal  party. 
The  return  of  the  C.LVs.,  London's  crack  regi- 
ment of  volunteers,  from  an  absenc©  of  some 
months  in  South  Africa — where  the  regiment 
conducted  itself  without  discredit  and  lost  -per- 
haps ten  men — was  the  scene  at  the  end  of 
October  of  the  most  overwhelming  and  unre- 
strained demonstrations  of  enthusiasm  ever  wit- 
nessed in  London,  making  the  rejoicing  over  the 
return  of  Wellington  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo 
altogether  a  tame  affair.  The  English  people 
have  never  shown  in  any  former  period  the  un- 
balanced judgment  and  the  tendency  to  hysterics 
that  have  prevailed  since  the  war  in  South 
Africa  began.  It,  ia  Frenchmen  nowadays  who 
are  phlegmatic  and  self- restrained,  in  comparison 
with  their  neighbors  across  the  Channel. 


(New  Qenntra  Minister  for  Foreign  ASalra.) 


Obituary 


In  the  obituary  list  of  the  month  oc. 
ir,  among  foreigners,  the  names  of 

Prof.  Max  Miiller  and  Prince  Chris- 
tian Victor,  the  Queen's  grandson.  We  publish 
in  this  number  a  contributed  appreciation  of  the 
life-work  of  Mai  MuUer.  We  publish  also  a 
brief  sketch  of  the  late  Marcus  Daly,  of  Mon- 
tana, who  died  in  New  York  last  month.  Ex- 
Mayor  William  L.  Strong,  of  New  York,  bo- 
longed  to  the  highest  type  of  the  American  busi- 
ness man.  His  name  was  a  synonym  for  integ- 
rity in  private  affairs,  and  his  public  career  was 
of  credit  to  himself  and  usefulness  to  the  city. 
Of  Mr.  Henry  Villard,  who  completed  the  North- 
em  Pacific  Railroad  in  1883  and  was  identified 
with  other  large  enterprises^  something  more  ex- 
tended will  be  pablished  in  the  next  number  of 
this  Betiew,     His  career  was  full  of  interest. 
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RECORD  OF  CURRENT  EVENTS. 


a  October  tl  to  November  to,  IKO.) 


(R«eiect«d  governor  of  Kacsaa.) 


POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT— AMERICAN. 

October  3fi.— Governor  Roosevelt  makes  a  campi^gn 
speech  Id  New  York  City. 
October  37— A  great  "prosperity"  parade  is  con- 
ducted under 
Kepublicao  au- 
spices in  Chica- 
go  Mr.  Bryan 

addresses  seTer- 
hI  large  gatber- 
ings  in  New 
York  City. 

November  2.— 
Governor  Hoose- 
velt  ends  his 
campaign  tour 
at  Owego,  N.  Y., 
having,  in  eigbt 
weeks,  traveled 
21,208  miles  and 
made  6T3  spet^h- 
ea  to  audiences 
aggregating 
S,  000,000  pemoDH, 
lu  31  States. 

November  8.— 
The  Kepubll- 
CHiiH  hold  a  great 
"sound-money"  parade  in  New  York  City. 
November  B.— The  Cuban  Constitutional  Convention 

organixes  at  Havana,  with  Sefior  IJorent«,  Justice  of . 
the  Sapreme 

Court,  as  presi- 
dent, and  SeBor 

Vlliuendaa    as 

secretiiij....ThB 

Unit<>d  States 

Supreme    Court 

decides  the  case 

of  tlia  American 

Sugar    Refin- 
ing Company 

against    Louisi- 
ana in  favor  of 

the  State. 
November  6,-— 

Electors  of  Pres- 
ident and  Vic«- 

Presldent,   R«p- 

re«entativee    i  n 

CongretB,    State 

and  local  officers 

are  chosen  In  the 

United  States. 
The  followlnfc 

table  shows  the 

number  of  votes 

In  the  Electoral 

College,  and  the  ="».  hbbui  m.  wblls. 

approximate  (Reelected  governor  of  Utah.) 


popular  pluralities  by  States,  as  divided  between  (he 
two  leading  candidates  for  President.  As  these  esti- 
mates of  popular  pluralities  are  made  In  advance  of 
the  complete  official  canvuas,  the  figures  are  not  to  be 
accepted  as  final ;  hat  It  is  believed  that  they  corre- 
spond very  closely  with  the  actual  results  of  the  ballot- 
ing in  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  States  ; 


H0E1NI.BT. 


J 


California B 

ConnectlcDt fl 

Delaware S 

Illinois £1 

Indiana. . . 


Mlchlgati 11 

Mlnoesota U 

Nebraska 8 

New  Hampshire    4 

Newjeraty 10 

NewYork at 

North  Dakota...  8 
Ohio 23 

Pennnylvanla...  td 
Rhode  Island.  ..  1 
SonthDakola...    i 

Utah 8 

Vera 


WaBlilngton... 
West  Virginia. 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


80.000 
14.000 
OT.OOO 

i4,ano 
te.000 

W.OOO 
TO.OOU 
0.000 
SS.000 


1I 


Alabama... 


Colorado t 

Florida 4 

Gis>rgia 13 

Idaho S 

Kentucky 13 

Louisiana 3 

MlBslBBlppl g 

MlBMiurl 17 


40/100 
00,000 

asm 

40,000 


M on tar 

Nevada 3 

North  Carolina.  U 

?outh  Carolina.    0 
Tennessee IS 


Virginia 1* 


Totals ae    1.4%40O  I 

ElecttouB  to  the  Fifty-seventh  Congress  result  as  fol- 
lows:   303  KepubllcauB,  155  Democratn  and  Popollsta. 

The  following  State  governors  are  chosen  ;  Colorado, 
James  B.  Orman  (Fusion) ;  Connecticut,  Oeoi^  P, 
McLean  (Rep.) ;  Delaware,  John  Hunn  (Rep.) ;  Florida, 
W.  S.  Jennings  (Dom.);  Idaho,  Frank  W,  Hunt  (Fnaion); 
niinois,  Kichard  Yates  (Hep.) ;  Indiana,  Winfleld  Durbln 
(Rep.) ;  Kansas,  W.  E.  Wtjinley  (Rep.) ;  Kentucky,  J.  C. 
W.  Beckham  (Dem.);  MasBiicliUHetts,  \V.  Mnrray  Crane 
(Rep.);  Michigan,  Aaron  T.  Bliss  (Rep.);  Mlnueaota, 
Samuel  V.  Van  Sant  (Hep,) ;  Missouri,  A.  M.  Dockery 
(Dem.) ;  Montana,  Joseph  K.  Toole  (Fu.'iion) ;  Nebraska, 
Charles  H.  Dietrich  (Kep.l ;  New  Hampshire,  Cheater 
B.  Jordan  (Rep.l ;  New  York,  Benjamin  B.  Odell,  Jr. 
(Rep.) ;  North  Dnkota,  Frnnk  White  (Rep.) ;  South 
Carolina,  M.  B.  McSweeney  (Dem.);  South  Dakotai  ' 
Charles  N.  Herriod  (Hep.) ;  Tennes.see,  Benton  McHU- 
lin  (Dem.) ;  Texan,  Jowiih  D.  Sayers  (Dem.) ;  ITtnll, 
HeberM.  Wells  (btep.) ;  Washington,  John  R.  Rogan 
(Fusion) ;  West  Virginia,  A.  B.  'White  (Rep.)  j  V" 
sin,  Robert  M.  I.,a  Follette  (Hep.). 


RBCOKD  OF  CURRENT  BySNTS. 


hi  Forto  lUeo,  alxnit  70,000  votes  are  cast  oat  of  a 
total  registration  of  125,000,  the  Federal  port;  retrain- 
ing from  vocing. 

November  13. — President  McKlnlej  ordsrB  a  dlacoD- 
tinuance  of  the  military  depnrtmeat  ol  Porto  Btco  and 
a  redaction  of  the  force  In  the  Island  —  The  policy  of 
the  Citizens'  Union  in  the  New  York  City  mayoralty 
contest  of  1901  Is  announced. 

November  19. — The  Alabtuna  Legtslatare  nnanlmons- 
ly  reelects  John  T.  Mor- 
gan to  the  United  States 

Senate Richard    Cro- 

ker  orders  a  Tammany 
campaign  agaiust  vice  Id 
New  York  City. 

November  16.— A  letter 
of  Bishop  Potter  to  Mayor 
Van  Wyck,  charging  po- 
lice complicity  with  vloe 
In  New  York  City,  Is 
made  public,  together 
with  the  mayor's  Instruo- 
tlons  to  the  police  com- 
missioners and  the  dis 
trlct  attorney. 

November  20.— Repub-  

licun  members  of  the  hon. m. b. M'swBBKBr. 

House  Ways  and  Means      (Oov..elect  of  South  Carolluk) 
Committee  hold  a  meet- 
ing to  consider  the  reduction  of  war  taxes. 

POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT— FOREIGN. 

October  21. — The  Spanith  cabiuet  resigns  office. 

October  33. — General  Azcarraga  Forms  a  new  Spanish 
cabinet The  Russian  budget  of  1S90  passes  the  con- 
troller, with  a  surplus  of  186,000,000  roubles Bcuador 

arranges  to  pay  its  entire  foreign  debt. 

October  34.— Baron  von  Richtbofen  ancceeds  Count 

von  RUIowHB  German  foreign  secretary Ex-Premier 

Shreiner,  of  Cape  Colony,  resigns  from  the  Cape  Par 
liaraent.,  owing  to  the  hostilltyof  Afrikander  extremists  . 

October  81. — Anti-tax  riots  take  place  In  Ronmania. 

November  1.— Queen  Victoria  approves  the  appoint- 
ment of  Jjord  Salisbury  as  premier  and  lord  privy 
seal,  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne  as  foreign  secretary, 
William  St.  John  Brodrick  as  secretary  for  war,  the 
Earl  of  Selborne  as  first  lord  of  the  admiralty,  and 
C.  T.  Ritchie  as  home  seuretary,  in  the  new  British 
ministry. 

November  3.— Stern  measures  are  taken  in  Spain 
against  the  Carlist  agitation — Several  changes  are 
maile  in  the  Norwegian  ministry. 

Noveralier  0.— -The  French  Parliament  reassembles. 

November  7.— Queen  Victoria  approves  additional 
appointments  in  the  new  British  ministry The  Cana- 
dian general  election  results  favorably  to  the  present 
Liberal  government ;  Sir  Charles  Tapper,  leader  of  the 
Conservatives,  is  among  those  defeated  for  seats  In  Par- 
liament ;  the  liilwrat  majority  in  the  Honse  of  Com- 
mons is  estimateil  at  i'. 

November  «.— The  Newfoundland  elections  are  favor- 
able to  the  Lilierals,  the  party  In  power — The  French 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  by  a  vote  of  3M  to  saa,  adopts  a 
resolution  of  confidence  in  the  Waldeok-Honssean  min- 
istry   The  new  lord  mayor  of  London  is  inaugurated. 


November  12.  —The  Dutch  oaMnet  Bubmlta  to  the 
States-General  a  pmpoaltlan  to  dikln  the  Zayder  Zees  "t 

an  estimated  coat  of  (100,000,000 The  reorganiaattm 

of  the  British  cabinet  Is  completed. 

November  14.— The  German  Reichstag  reaMemblea. 

November  90.— In  the  German  Reichstag  severe  orit^ 
cisma  are  paancd  ou  the  Emperor  William's  ntteranoea. 

INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS. 

October  90.- The  Transvaal  Is  formally  proclaimed  * 
part  of  the  British  empire. 

October  9S.— All  the  mouths  of  the  Orinoco  River  an 
declared  open  t«  International  navigation. 

October  30.- The  British  military  aqthorltles  teltfi 
stem  measures  to  suppress  guerrilla  warfare  In  South 

October  Bl.— Fighting  is  reported  between  Anstro- 
Hungarians  and  Montenegrins  over  a  boundary  dispute^ 

November  T.— A  convention  betwem  the  United 
States  and  Spain  Is  signed  at  Washington,  ceding  the 
islands  of  Cagayan  and  Sibutu  to  the  United  States  tat 

tioo^ooo. 

November  S.— Lord  Roberts  reports  an  engagement 
near  Botbavllle,  in  which  23  Boers  are  killed,  80 
wounded, and  ahnndred 
taken  prisoners,  white 
T  guns  ore  captured  1^ 
the  Brltlah,  who  loae  S 
offlcers  and  4  men  killed. 
November  6.  — Lord 
SaUsbnry  expresses  grat- 
tflcatioD  at  the  result  of 
the  election  in  the  United 
Stat«a. 

November  10.— An  Hto 
pano-Amerlcan  Con- 
gress, in  which  many  of 
the  South  American 
States  ai«  represented, 
meets  at  Madrid. 
November  18.— The' 
BOK.  A.  B.  wHiTB.  Parls  Bxposlilon  la 

(Oov.-elect  of  Weat  Virginia-)      dosed. 

November  16.— The 
Hlspano-Amerlcan  Congress  at  Madrid  declares  that 
acceptance  of  the  decislonB  of  the  international  tribunal 
of  arbitration  most  have  some  guarantee  other  than 
an  engagement  of  honor. 

THE  CRISIS  IN  CHINA. 

October  S3.— The  rebellion  against  the  present  d;nast]r 
Is  proceeding  In  the  southern  provinces  snccessfnllj. 

October  28.— The  allies  occupy  Pao-tlng-fa  vrlthont 
opposition. 

October  34.— The  death  of  Kang  Yl  is  announced. 

October  as.- Minister  Conger  Is  anthoiiced  to  begta 
negotiations  with  the  Chinese  at  once.  Prince  Chin^ 
and  LI  Hnng  Chang  ask  the  foreign  ministers  to  stats 
explicitly  what  officials  deeerve  punishment,  and  what 
degree  of  pnnishment  they  deserve. 

October  9S.— The  diplomatlo  body  at  Peking  hold  « 
conference  to  consider  the  form  which  the  negotiations 
should  take. 

November  1.— It  Is  announced  that  all  the  interested 
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powers  have  Blgnifled  their  approval  of  the  Anglo-Gfer- 
man  agreement  as  to  China ;  the  United  Stales,  France, 
BD<1  Rusnia  make  a  reservation  regardiDg  Cbe  third 

Noveinher  10.— Russian  troops  capture  an  arsenal 
near  Yaug  Tsun,  tcilling  200  Cbinese. 

November  16. — A  Chinese  imperial  decree  orders  the 
life  imprisonment  ol  Prince  Tuan  and  Priuce  Chwang 
tor  their  part  in  the  Boxer  outrages. 

November  19. — Chancellor  von  BUlow  makes  a  state- 
ment to  the  Beichstag  regardlDg  German  policy  in 
China. 

November  30. — The  French  minister  of  foreign  af- 
fairs makes  a  statement  on'  tbe  policy  uf  his  govern- 
ment in  China. 


pelin'a  airship  is  niaile  at  Frledrlchsbafen. 

October  23. — Announcement  Is  made  of  the  defalca- 
tion of  a  note-teller  of  the  First  National  Bank  oE  New 
York  City,  in  the  mim  of  «i90,000. 

October  25.— Tbe  500tb  anniversary  of  the  death  of 
Chaucer   Is  cummemorated   iu   Iioudon.    The  United 


wholesale  drug  house  in  New  York  City. . .  .Seven  per- 
sons are  killed  in  a  Northern  Pacific  train-wreck  in 
Montana Work  is  resumed  in  most  of  the  anthra- 
cite coat-mines  of  Pennsylvania,  the  companies  conced- 
ing the  demands  of  the  striking  miners, 

October  81.— Tbe  Fiee  and  the  United  PreBbyt«riaii 
churches  of  Scotland  are  formally  united. 

November  1.— Iron  manufacturers  in  Great  Britain 
reduce  prices  to  meet  AmericHn  and  German  competi- 

November  i. — An  explosion  in  a  coal-mine  at  Berry- 
ville,  W.  Va.,  kills  13  men. 

November  3.— The  Canadian  troops  returned  from 
South  Africa  are  welcomed  at  Ottawa. 


(The  new  presldeat  of  tlie  Southern  Pacific  Railway.) 

Mine-Workers  declare  the  Pennsylvania  coal  strike  off 
at  mines  where  thedeniBiidsof  tlieoperativeshavelieeu 

granted The  funeral  of  John  Sherman  takes  place 

at  MansAeld,   O.;    President  McKinley  Is  one  of  tiie 


Octol>er  -28. — A  great  peace  demonstration,  organized 
by  the  Labor  party  of  Prance,  lakes  place  in  Paris. 

October  39.— In  the  demonstration  of  welcome  on  the 
return  ot  the  flity  Im[>erial  Volunteers  to  Ijondon  from 
the  South  African  War,  (our  i^rsona  are  killed  and 

many  injured An  earthquake  at  Caracas,  Venezuela, 

causes  the  death  of  ISpernonsand  much  damage  to  prop- 
erty. .  ..Several  lives  are  lost,  and  a  number  of  buildings 
wrecked,  as  the  result  ot  an  explosion  of  chemicals  in  a 


THE  LATE  EX-JIATOK  HTROSO  OP  KBW  TORI. 

Novemlier  4.- At  Lyons,  France,  a  monninent  to  til* 
late  President  ('arnot  is  unveiled. 

November  10.— The  steamer  City  Of  3fontlMUo  fona- 
dersat  the  mouth  ul  the  Bay  otFundy;Bl  ling  Ha  loat 


RECORD  OF  CURRENT  EVENTS. 


November  16.— The  censonliip 

OD  cable  dispatches  at  Manila  is 

removed In  the  nrecklng  of 

a  train  33  miles  northeast  of 
Ba;onne,  France,  18  peraone  are 
killed,  incluillDg  the  Peruvian 
minister  to  France. 

OBITUARY. 

October  22. — John  Sherman,  77 
(see   Rkview   of   Reviews   for 

November,   pH^e   537) Henry 

J.  Horn,  a  WattbingtoD  (D.  C.) 
architect  of  wide  repiitBtioQ,  68. 

October  34.— Dr.  Moeee  C. 
White,  of  the  Yale  Medical 
School,81 ....  Rev.  Dr.  J.  N.  Craig, 
of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  wcretary  of  the 
Home  Mission  Board  of  the  Gen- 
eral AsBemlily  of  the  Presbyte- 
rian Church  South,  09. 

October  25. — Sinia  Reeves,  the 
veteran  English  singer,  83. 

Octol>er  38.— Prof.  Mai  MUller,      '""P  '*'''  " 
77   (see   page   709)  —  Ex-Judge 
James  H.  Brown,  of  West  Virginia,  83. 

OctolHtr  39.— Prince  Christian  Victor,  grandson  of 
Queen  Vict<)ria,  33. 

October  30.— Ex-CongreMman  James  Bachanan,  of 
New  .lersey,  61 — William  Watson  NUes,  a  prominent 
nieinber  ot  the  Xew  York  bar,  78. 

November  3.— Ex-Moyor  William  L.  Strong,  of  New 
York  City.  73. 

November  7.— Gen.  Joseph  W.  Barke,  collector  of  the 
port  of  Mobile,  70. 

November  9.— Gen.  Frederick  Elsworth  Mather,  sole 
survivor  of  the  foimders  o(  "Skull  and  Bones"  at 
Yalt,  91. 

November  10.— Rev.  Dr.  John  Wesley  Brown,  rector  of 
St.  'I'lioinns'  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  of  New  York 

City,  03 Kolwrt  Graham  Dun,  h?ad  ot  the  mercantile 

agency  of  K.  O.  Dun  &  Co.,  74. 

November  13.— Henry  Villard,  the  railroad  financier, 
6n M.^rciis  Daly,  the  Montana  millionaire  copper- 
mine  owner,  tK) (see page  707). . .  .Prof.  William  H.  Kosen- 
stengel,  of  the  University  of  WisconBio,  58. . .  Dr.  Henry 
D.  Nuyes,  a  New  York  oculist  and  physiciiin,  08.... 
Frank  Jarvls  Patten,  inventor  of  the  system  of  multi- 
plex telegraphy  now  used  by  the  Western  Union  Tele- 
graph  Comjiany,   48 Thomoa  Arnold,   son   of   Dr. 

Arnolil,  ot  Rugby,  77. 

November  i:i.— Capt.  John  D.  Hart,  of  Cuban  flllbna- 
tering  fame,  4t. 

November  15.— Seilor  J.  F.  Canevero,  Peravlon  mln- 
iater  to  France. 

Novemlier  10.- K«--Gov.  George  A.  Ramsdell,  of  New 
HampHhire,  titi Kev.  Alfred  Plnney,  a  Baptist  clergy- 
man active  in  the  antislavery  agitation,  90 William 

C.  Ogden,  a  writer  on  mining  and  InHnrance  law,  SS 

Frederick  W.  Hoyce,  a  veteran  telegraph  operator  and 
invfntor,  (11. 

November  18. — Martin  Irons,  the  famous  labor  leader, 
68. 


BEOtOHS  DITASTATID  BY  WAR.  IXSt-ieOO. 

Paris  Eipoaltton  by  the  InteniaUonal  ABsociation  or  the  Bed  Otdbs.) 


SOME  CARTOONS  OF  THE  DAY  AFTER  ELECTION. 


Prom  the  Chronitto  (San  Francisco). 


From  the  Inier  Ottan  (Chicago), 


—From  the  Ttmu-HcrtM  (Chicago). 


SOME  CARTOONS  OF  THE  DAY  AFTER  ELECTION. 


J'-Zt,''^' 


'W^ 


"  Hampty  Dnmpty  "  of  Tftnunuiy  Hall 
Wont "  Up  Against  It  ■*  and  Bad  a  Bad  Fall ; 
All  King  Croker'B  Horses  and  Sins  Croker's  Hen  ' 

Can't  Qet  Humptr  Bryan  to  the  Top  Agala. 
From  the  BrooMyn  BagU  (New  York) . 

TWO  CBOAKiB*.— From  the  JnQufi«r(Phlladelpbte). 


•'WllUun  HoKlnler."  be  aars,  "bM 
bMK  »  good  tenant,  and  I  have  thoretim 
Donclnded  to  Tsnew  hjg  lease  of  the  WUta 

Bonse  for  fonr  rears  nftire." 

A  i^HDsuDK.— From  the  TVfbuns  {Mew  Tork).  From  the  nmw-BeniU  (ObicaBo). 
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Bryan  :  "  Now  to  threBhlng  tlioso  oats." 
From  the  PUmeeT-Prrtl  (St.  Paul). 

THE  American  cartoonistn,  almost  without  excep- 
tioD,  were  prepHred  uu  Clje  morning  atter  election 
to  express,  each  iu  his  own  characterintic  way,  his  view 
of  the  result.  A  number  ot  those  different  expr«8slona 
are  reproduced  in  these  pages.  K  space  had  permitted, 
we  should  have  included  a  threat  man;  more.  They 
are  all  ot  them  humorous,  and  are,  in  the  main,  fre« 
from  any  spirit  of  malice.  McKinley,  Hanna,  Boom- 
velt,  Bryan,  AKuinuldo,  and  Croker  were  the  personages 
to  whom  the  cartoonists  more  especially  paid  their  re- 


if  Jimriml  (Minneapolis).  From  tliv  Pfcinur-Prew  (St.  Paul). 


SOME  CARTOONS  OF  THE  DAY  AFTER  ELECTION. 


Vi^JiF-^ 


s|iHCta.  One  of  the  most  iDgeDious  ia  our  collection  thia 
month  is  that  of  Mr.  McAuIey,  of  the  Philadelphia  In- 
'/uirer,  who  adHiitsan  idea  from  Pcmj'b '•  Baven."  Mr. 
Bryan,  however,  has  not  j-i;t  croaked  "Nevermore." 
lie  taken  defeat  like  a  man,  and  will  not  find  time  heavy 
on  his  hands.  As  for  Agiiinalilo,  we  have  not  had  any 
really  authentic  nuws  as  tu  the  way  that  gentleman  has 
been  iiffecttii. 


Uncle  Sam  :  "  Thank  goodoeBB,  the  m 

Ji  of  the  great  Preal- 

dcntiat  comic  opera  Is  closed  ]    I'll  store 

iiillthlB  track,  away 

■yiiiil    Sorry  to 

aee  yoa,  go ;   f  o 

r,.  down  here.    I  may  need  mme  of  It  tor 

our  new  grand  Bpeo- 

politlca,  yet.  bh  i 

.  mnn,  I  hold  yc 

'— From  Jiii'fff  (N 

e«-  York). 

From  the  Brooftlvn  Ei»fie  (St 

iwYork). 
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n  tlie  Timta  (Washington). 


THI^  AmerlcfU)  < 
tion,  were  pret 
to  express,  each  in  It 
ot  the  result.  A  nni 
are  reproduced  In  th' 
we  should  bave  inc 
are  all  ot  them  haii 
from  any  spirit  of  i 
velt,  Br>Hn,  Againal 
to  whom  tbe  oartooi 


From  tlie  Jintriial  (Minneapolis). 
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TBB  PATH  or  EMPIRE.— From  the  Woria  {Sew  Toift). 
of  Imperial  expansion,  wllh  John  Bull  proddins  tlw 
elephant  from  beliind.    As  tor  Darenport,  of  Ute  Jowr- 
ru  umHOR  AOCBPia.-Frora  the  Ttma  (WaahinBton).        «„,.  his  familiar  figure  of  the  Trust  giant,  whom  ba 
It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the  cartoonietB  who      mnkes   Mr.    Hanna's   conntant   companion,    mnrt,   <rf 
liad   been   Indulging  in  their  daily  fling  at  Senator      course,  be  on  hand  to  offer  congratntations  on  a.  aeooBd 
Hanna,  chairman  of  the  National  Republican  Commit-      ter™-    As  far  as  we  can  judge,  the  cartoonists  hare  not 
tee,  would  forget  him  on  the  morning  of  Mr.  McKin-      merely  enhanced  Mr.  llanua'a  fame,  but  they  Iiktb  dona 
lej'B  vletoiy.    Stewart,  of  the  Washington  Timet,  rep-      ™o™  t*"*"  anjbody  else  to  promote  his  developoMDt 
resents  the  Fcesident  as  receiving  an  imperial  crown  at      fnMl»«privatabusinesHinanintoaneffectt™ipe«ker«ad 
the  hands  of  Mr.  Hanna;  and  Bush,  of  the  World,  rep-     *  public  manof  very  honorable  atandingandrepatatloa. 
resentti  the  President  as  wearing  his  crown  and  riding 
the  Republican  elephant  into  another  four  years'  period 


M.  A.  HHima.— From  the  J< 


WILLIAM    M'KINLEY:    A   CHRONOLOGY. 

[Twenty-five  different  men  Jiave  (illud  llie  office  ot  I'residcnt  of  tlie  United  States.  Of  these, 
oidy  eight  liave  l>eeii  reelected  ior  a  second  consecutive  term,  viz. :  Washington,  Jefferson,  Madison, 
-Monroe,  Jackaoii,  Lincoln,  Grant,  and  McKiuIey.  The  career  of  William  McKinley  has  not  been 
accidental  or  meteoric.  His  sterling  and  steadfast  qualities  were  recognized  as  marking  him  for 
high  phices  of  responsibility  while  he  was  yet  a  boy.  His  modest  worth  as  a  soidior  was  known  to 
I'lvsidcnt  Lincoln,  and  he  was  cherished  as  a  younger  brother  by  Hayes  and  Garfield,  and  esteemed 
by  men  like  tlie  Sherman  brothers.  The  chronology  which  follows  has  been  prepared  by  Mr.  George 
T.  rutlengiil,  of  the  Review  of  Reviews  staff. — Tue  Editor.] 

■\Vins  the  liifchest  estijem  of  tlie  ctiloiiel  of  the  regiment, 
KutlierfonlB.Hiiyvisand  beco  iiiesamember  of  his  staff. 

1863.  February  T.    Promoted  to  first  lieut«Dant. 

1864.  July  35.  Promoted  to  captain  for  gallantry  at  the 
battle  of  Kernstowti,  near  Winchester,  Va. 

IStM.  October  U.  First  vote  for  President  cast,  ivhile 
on  a  march,  for  Abnibam  LiniTolD. 

ISM.  Shortlyafter  the  battle  of  CedarCreek(Octoberl9J, 
Captain  McKinley  serves  on  the  staffs  ot  Gen.  George 
Crook  and  Gen.  Wlnfleld  S.  Hancock. 

1865.  Assigned  iis  acting  axslstant  adjutant-general  on 
the  staff  of  Gen.  Samuel  S.  Carroll,  commanding  the 
veteran  reserve  corps  at  Washington. 

1SA5.  March  K.  Commissioned  by  President  Lincoln  as 
major  by  brevet  in  the  volunteer  United  States  army, 
"for  gallant  and  meritorious  services  at  the  battles  ut 
Opequan,  Cedar  Creek,  and  Fisher's  Hill." 

1805.  July  ai.  Mustered  out  of  the  army  with  his  regi- 
ment, having  never  Iieen  absent  from  his  command 
on  sick  leave  ilnriiig  more  than  four  years' service. 

1865.  KeturiiH  to  Polaud,  and  iit  once  begins  the  study 
of  law. 

OG.  Enters  the  Albany  (N.  Y.)  Law  School. 
ST.  Admitt^-d  to  the  bar  at  Warren,  Ohio,  In  March. 
Accepting  tlie  ndvice  of  an  elder  sister  teaching  in 
Cantnfi.  Ohio,  he  begins  the  practice  of  law  in  Can- 
ton," ami  makes  that  place  his  home. 

■.  Klected  prosecuting  attorney  of  Stark  County  on 
tlie  Iteiiuliliciin  ticket,  although  the  county  had  usu- 
ally been  IJcuiocmtic. 

ISn.  Jiinnary  'ia.  Marries  Miss  Ida  Saxton,  of  Canton. 
(Two  daugliters  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  McKinley,— 
Katie  ni  1871,  and  Ida  in  18T3,— are  both  lost  In  early 
childhood.) 

*T1.  Fails  of  rei'lection  as  prosecuting  attorney  by  45 
votes,  and  for  the  next  five  years  devotes  himself  suc- 
cessfully to  the  practice  of  law,  and  becomesa  leading 
memlicr  of  the  bar  of  Stark  County. 
9?2.  Though  not  a  candidate,  very  active  as  acanipaign 
speaker  in  tlie  Grant-Greeley  Presidential  campaign. 
i'H,  Especially  active  and  conspicuous  as  a  campaigner 
in  the  closely-cont«sf  ed  State  election  in  which  Ruth- 
erford B.  Hayes  is  elected  governor. 
876.  Elected  member  of  the  House  ot  Representatives 


n.i  X:mtT(All 

mil   Coitulv.  () 

.in)>i'lii1clrt-i]. 

■;.  TIlc  MoKinlev  family 


William  McKinley,  son  of  William 
on)  McKinley,  is  Xiom  at  Niles,  Tnini- 
ir>.  l>eing  the  seventh  ot  a  family  of 


removes  to  I'oland,  Maho- 
Wllliam  studies  at  Union 

of  the  Methoilist  Kpiscopiil 

•lass  ill  AUesheny  College, 
.■iilth  prevents  the  comjile- 
luently  touches  in  a  public 
[er  becomes  a  clerk  in  the 

'  aprivHte  in  Company  E of  the 

luiid-cr  Infantry. 

d  ti)c<immls.sHrv  sergeant  while 

■.  FHyi'lleville,  Sv.  Va. 

imol*d  to  second  livutenant,  in 

■.  at  the  battle  of  Antietaui. 


by  8,300  majority,  his  friend  Hayes  being  elected  ti 
the  I'resldency. 

18T8.  Reiilecteil  to  Congress  by  1,384  majority,  hts  dis- 
trict in  Oliio  having  been  gerrymandered  to  his  dl»- 
advantsge  liy  n  Democratic  legislature, 
to.  Hetlecte<l  to  Congress  by  3,5T1  majority.  Ap- 
pointed a  member  of  the  ways  and  means  committee, 
to  succeed  Presiilent-elect  Garfield. 

I8S3.  The  Kepubllcans  suffer  reverses  thronghont  the 
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country  in  the  Congressional  elections,  and  McKinley 
is  reelected  by  a  majority  of  only  8. 

1884.  Prominent  in  opposition  to  the  proposed  "Morri- 
son tariff  "  in  Congress. 

1884.  As  delegate-at -large  to  the  Republican  National 
Convention  in  Chicago,  actively  supports  James  G. 
Blaine  for  the  Presidential  nomination. 

1884.  Reelected  to  Congress  by  a  majority  of  2,000,  al- 
though his  district  had  again  been  gerrymandered 
against  him. 

1886.  Reelected  to  Congress  by  a  majority  of  2,550. 

1888.  Leads  the  minority  opposition  in  Congress  against 
the  "Mills  tariff  bill." 

1888.  Delegate-at-large  to  the  national  convention  in 
Chicago  that  nominates  Benjamin  Harrison,  and 
serves  as  chairman  of  the  committee  on  resolutions. 
Many  delegates  wish  McKinley  to  b(*come  the  nomi- 
nee, but  he  stands  firm  in  his  support  of  John  Sher- 
man. 

1888.  Elected  to  Congress  for  the  seventh  successive 
(iime,  receiving  a  majority  of  4,100  votes. 

1889.  At  the  organization  of  the  Fifty-first  Congress,  is 
a  candidate  for  Speaker  of  the  House,  but  is  defeated 
on  the  third  ballot  in  the  Republican  caucus  by 
Thomas  B.  Reed. 

1890.  Upon  the  death  of  William  D.  Kelley,  in  January, 
McKinley  becomes  chairman  of  the  ways  and  means 
committee  and  leader  of  his  i)arty  in  the  House.  He 
introduces  a  bill  "to  simplify  the  laws  in  relation  to 
the  collection  of  the  revenues,"  known  as  the  "  customs 
administration  bill."  He  also  introduces  a  general 
tariff  bill.    The  bill   becomes  a  law  October  6. 

1890.  As  a  result  of  a  gerrymandered  Congressional 
district,  and  the  reaction  against  the  Republican 
party  throughout  the  country  caused  by  the  pro- 
tracted struggle  over  the  tariff  bill,  McKinley  is  de- 
feated in  the  election  for  Congress  by  300  votes  in 
counties  that  had  previously  gone  Democratic  by  3,000. 

1891.  Novembers.  Elected  governor  of  Ohio  by  a  plu- 
rality of  21,511,  polling  the  largest  vote  that  had  ever 
Ijeen  cast  for  governor  in  Ohio.  His  opponent  is  the 
Democratic  governor,  James  ¥j.  Campbell. 

1892.  As  delegate-at-large  to  the  national  convention 
at  Minneapolis,  and  chairman  of  the  convention,  Mc- 
Kinley refuses  to  permit  the  consideration  of  his 
name,  and  supports  the  renomination  of  President 
Harrison.  The  roll-call  results  as  follows  :  Harrison, 
535 ;  Blaine,  182  :  McKinley,  182 ;  Reed,  4 ;  Lincoln,  1. 

1892.  Death  of  William  McKinley,  Sr.,  in  November. 

1893.  Unanimously  renominated  for  governor  of  Ohio, 
and  reelected  by  a  plurality  of  80,995,  this  majority 
being  the  greatest  ever  reconled,  with  a  single  excep- 
tion during  the  Civil  War,  for  any  candidate  in  the 
history  of  the  State. 

1896.  June  18.  At  the  Republican  National  Convention 
in  St.  Ijouis,  McKinley  is  nominated  for  President  on 
the  first  ballot,  the  result  of  the  voting  being  as  fol- 
lows :  McKinley,  661K;  Reed,  84><r ;  Quny,G03;j^;  Mor- 
ton, 58;  Allison,  35)^;  Cameron,  1. 

1896.  November  3.  Receives  a  popular  vote  in  the  Presi- 
dential election  of  7,104,779,  a  plurality  of  601,854  over 
his  Democratic  opponent,  William  J.  Bryan.  In  the 
Electoral  College,  later,  McKinley  receives  271  votes 
against  176  for  Bryan. 

1897.  March  4.  Inaugurated  President  of  the  United 
States  for  the  twenty-eighth  quadrennial  term. 

1897.  March  6.  Issues  proclamation  for  an  extra  session 
of  Congress  to  assemble  March  15.     The  Presidents 


Message  dwells  rtolely  upon  the  need  of  a  revision  of 
the  existing  tariff  law. 

1897.  May  17.  In  response  to  an  appeal  fi  Dm  the  Presi- 
dent, Congress  appropriates  $50,000  fo.-  the  relief  of 
destitution  in  Cuba. 

1897.  July 24.  The  "Dingley  tariff  bill"  receives  the- 
President's  approval. 

1897.  December  12.  Death  of  President  McKinley*^ 
mother  at  Canton,  Ohio. 

1898.  Both  branches  of  Congress  vote  unanimously  (the 
House  on  March  8  by  a  vote  of  313  to  0,  and  the  Sen> 
ate  by  a  vote  of  76  to  0  on  the  following  day)  to  place 
$50,000,000  at  the  disposal  of  the  President,  to  be  used 
at  his  discretion  "  for  the  national  defense." 

1898.  March  23.  The  President  sends  to  the  Spani.sh 
Government,  through  Minister  Woodford,  at  Madrid, 
an  ultimatum  regarding  the  intolerable  condition  of 
affairs  in  Cuba 

1898.  Marcn  m3.  The  report  of  the  court  of  inquiry  on 
the  destruction  of  the  Maine  at  Havana  on  February 
15  is  transmitted  by  the  President  to  Congress. 

1898.  April  11.  The  President  sends  a  message  to  Con* 
gress  outlining  the  situation,  declaring  that  interven- 
tion is  necessary,  and  advising  against  the  recognitioi^ 
of  the  Cuban  Government. 

1898.  April  21.  The  Spanish  Government  sends  Minis- 
ter Woodford  his  passports,  thus  beginning  the  war. 

1898.  April  23.  The  President  issues  a  call  for  125,000* 
volunteers. 

1898.  April  24.  Spain  formally  declares  that  war  exists- 
with  the  United  States. 

1898.  April  25.  In  a  message  to  Congress,  the  President 
recommends  the  passage  of  a  joint  resolution  declare 
ing  that  war  exists  with  Spain.  On  the  same  day 
both  branches  of  Congress  pass  such  a  declaration. 

1898.  May  25.  The  President  issues  a  call  for  75,000  ad- 
ditional volunteers. 

1898.  June  29.  Yale  University  confers  upon  President 
McKinley  the  degree  of  LL.D. 

1898.  July  7.  Joint  resolution  of  Congress  proTiding. 
for  the  annexation  of  Hawaii  receives  the  approval  of 
the  President. 

1898.  August  9.  Spain  formally  accepts  the  President's- 
terms  of  peace. 

1898.  August  12.  The  peace  protocol  is  .signed.  An  ar- 
mistice is  proclaimed,  and  the  Cuban  blockade  raised. 

1898.  October  17.  The  President  receives  the  degree  of 
IjL.D.  from  the  University  of  Chicago. 

1898.  December  10.  The  Treaty  of  Peace  betwen  Spain- 
and  the  United  States  is  signed  at  Paris. 

1900.  March  14.  The  President  signs  the  **  Gold-Stand- 
ard Act." 

1900.  June  21.  The  Republican  National  Convention  at. 
Philadelphia  unanimously  renominates  William  Mc- 
Kinley for  the  Presidency. 

1900.  June  21.  The  President's  amnesty  proclamation, 
to  the  Filipinos  is  published  in  Manila. 

1900.  July  10.  The  United  States  Grovernment  makes 
public  a  statement  of  its  ]X)licy  as  to  affairs  in  China. 

1900.  September  10.  Letter  accepting  the  Presidential 
nomination  and  discussing  the  issues  of  the  campaign' 
is  given  to  the  public. 

1900.  Noveml)er  6.    In  the  Presidential  election,  Wil- 
liam McKinley  carries  28  States,  which  have  an  aggre- 
gate of  292  votes  in  the  EU^ctoral  College,  his  I>emo- 
cratic  opponent,  William  J.  Bryan,  carrying  17  States, 
having  155  electoral  votes.    His  popular  plurality  la* 
also  larger  than  in  the  election  of  1896. 


A  HUNDRED  YEARS  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF 
COLUMBIA. 


BY  ALBERT  SHAW. 


THE  people  of  the  United  States  ouglit  to  fool 
the  keenest  satisfaction  in  the  circum- 
stances under  which,  on  December  12,  there  will 
be  celebrated  the  centennial  anniversary  of  the 
occupation  by  the  Governniont  of  the  United 
States  of  its  permanent  )iotne  in  the  District  of 
Columbia.  The  more  attentively  one  studies  the 
work  of  the  men  who  framed  the  federal  union 
and  laid  the  plans  for  its  future  development, 
the  more  profound  is  one's  admiration  for  their 
breadth  of  view — for  the  largeness  of  their  in- 
tellectual stature  and  their  gifts  and  powers  as 
statesmen  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word. 

The  idea  of  creating  a  distinct  federal  district 
apart  from  the  jurisdiction  of  any  one  State, 
whose  development  should  belong  to  all  the  peo- 
ple of  all  the  States,  was  an  original  idea,  and  a 
very  valuable  one.  The  Commonwealth  of  Aus- 
tralia, which  is  to  enter  upon  its  career  of  federal 
union  on  the  first  day  of  January,  ia  proposing 
to  follow  the  American  plan,  and  to  create  a  fed- 
eral district  and  a  capital  city  ab  initio.  The 
European  countries  have  not  developed  a  distinct 
center  for  national  government,  unless  St.  Peters- 
burg should  be  excepted  ;  but  they  have  not  had 
to  meet  the  delicate  adjustments  of  jurisdiction 
that  are  required  under  oni-  federal  system. 

Quite  apart  from  those  queBtiona  of  jurisdic- 
tion, however,  it  is  permissible  to  raise  the  ques- 
tion whether  the  history  of  France  might  not 
have  been  considerably  different  if  the  seat  of 
legislation  and  executive  authority  had  been  re- 
moved a  hundred  years  ago  from  Paris  to  some 
point  nearer  the  center  of  the  country — tor  in- 
stance, to  some  site  selected  in  Touraine,  on  the 
Loire.  Imagine  then  that  marvelous  genius  of 
Napoleon. — which  showed  itself  as  markedly  in 
lis  demand  for  space  and  symmetry  of  architec- 
ture as  tor  method  and  harmony  in  civil  adminis- 


tration,— applied,  not  to  the  problem  of  erectins 
a  splendid  new  Paris  on  the  site  of  a  medievd 
city  which  already  had  incomparable  beauties  and 
charms  of  its  own,  but  rather  to  the  creation  of 
a  new  city  as  the  political  center  of  the  French 
world.  It  is  only  the  student  nowadays  who 
knows  what  treasures  of  Xlllth,  XlVth,  and 
XVth  century  architecture  were  destroyed  in 
cutting  the  new  avenues  that  give  Paris  its  mod- 
em aspect. 

The  comparison  of  Paris  with  Washington  is 
by  no  means  fanciful  or  arbitrary.  For  it  ia  a 
fact  that  the  laying  out  of  our  new  federal  city 
of  Washington  was  not  only  contemporaneous 
with  the  making  of  the  plana  for  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  Paris  streets,  but  the  two -projects  were 
directly  associated  in  the  sense  of  having  been 
initiated  by  the  same  French  engineers.  But, 
aside  from  the  question  of  architecture,  the  po- 
litical destinies  of  France  would  not  have  been 
unduly  swayed  at  critical  momenta  by  the  influ- 
ence of  Paris  if  the  senators  and  deputies  from 
the  departments  could  have  transacted  public 
business  at  a  capital  perhaps  tvo  hundred  miles 
from  the  metropolis  that  has  alwajra  so  c<nn- 
pletely  absorbed  them. 

Similar  remarks  might  not  at  first  seem  ap- 
plicable to  the  conditions  under  which  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  British  empire  are  governed 
in  the  very  heart  of  the  vast  BngHsh  metropolis. 
Yet  what  are  the  facts  to-day  ?  Nearly  every 
member  of  the  present  British  cabinet  ie  a  di- 
rector in  one  or  more  speculative  or  commercial 
enterprises,  having  their  offices  i^  the  financial 
district  of  Iiondon.  The  members  of  the  House 
of  Lords,  all  of  whom  have  their  Loudon  town- 
houses,  are  absorbed  in  social  pursuits  cr  otlm- 
vise  bent  upon  their  own  interest  and  pleaanre. 
The  members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  in  a 
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large  majority  of  caaea,  are  more  or  less  wlioUy 
eugulfed — as  lawyers,  business  nnsn,  journalists, 
and  otherwise — in  Liie  maelstrom  of  enterprise  and 
opportunity  at  the  core  of  the  worlO's  greatest 
conter  of  business  and  population.  On  uiany  i^ 
(lay  the  attendance  in  the  House  of  Lords,  which 
has  a  membership  of  501,  can  be  counted  on  the 
lingers  of  one's  two  hands ;  and  so  little  is  a  full 
attendance  expected  even  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons— every  memljer  of  wliich  represents  a  vot- 
ing constituency — that  even  in  the  new  purlia- 
iiient  houses  it  was  not  thought  worth  while 
to  provide  nearly  so  umiiy   ueuts   as  tJicre  are 

In  spite  of  the  lirilish  air  of  rfsi>ectability 
that  lends  its  outward  gliiinour  to  all  official  pro- 
ceedings, the  Britisli  Government  is  seriously 
compromised,  in  cliaracter  and  efficiency,  by  the 
jwwerful  social  and  financial  influences  that  center 
in  the  metropolis,  and  by  the  thousand  and  one 
opportunities  and  distractions  that  take  the  time 
and  attention  of  officials  and  parliamentarians. 

The  American  public  men,  on  the  otJier  band, 
wlio  are  sent  to  Washington  to  transact  national 
business  and  to  attend  to  the  affairs  of  their  con- 
stituents, are  not  lost  in  the  mazes  of  a  gi'eat 
I'ity,  nor  absorbed  in  the  pursuits  of  a  financial 
and  commercial  metropolis.  In  London,  the  great 
ijccasion  of  the  oflicial  year  is  the  lord  mayor's 
annual    banquet,    to   whicli    the    prime   minister 


with  the  leading  members  of  the  cabinet  go ; 
and  on  that  occasion  the  head  of  the  government 
is  expected  to  make  weighty  deliverances,  u 
Lord  Salisbury  did  on  the  ninth  day  of  last 
month.  But  we  in  this  country  would  regard  it 
a.s  detracting  a  little  from  the  dignity  of  the  na- 
tion if  the  fedei'al  government  were  located  at 
New  York,  and  the  Presideut  of  the  United 
States  should  make  his  most  important  state- 
ments on  national  policy  at  a  banquet  provided  by 
Tammany  Hall's  mayor.  Yet  the  associated 
guilds  of  the  old  inner  City  of  London  are  the 
1'ammany  of  the  British  metropolis  ;  and  they 
play  a  very  undue  part  in  influencing  public  af- 
fairs and  in  controlling  the  destinies  of  the  Brit- 
ish empire. 

George  AVashingion  was  Ilrst  inaugurated 
wbei-o  the  siibti-eastiry  now  stands  in  Wall  Street. 
New  York  City,  and  subseijuently  the  federal 
government  held  forlii  in  Pliiladelphia.  But 
even  in  the  earlier  period  of  the  Confederation, 
it  was  felt  that  local  inllm^nces  should  be  avoided, 
and  that  it  would  be  well  on  many  accounts  to 
remove  the  federal  offices  and  legislative  halls  to 
a  separate  district,  with  a  capital  city  of  new  crea- 
tion. The  subject  had  much  discussion  in  1783, 
as  a  result  of  insults  offered  to  Congress  at  Phila- 
delphia l.iy  Ilcvolutionaty  soldiers  who  became 
mutinous  in  their  demands  for  pay.  At  that 
time  Elbridge  Gerry  proposed  two  federal  dis- 
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tricta,  one  on  the  Delaware  and  tlie  other  on  tlie 
Potomac,  with  the  idea  of  alternating  between 
them.  His  plan  was  actually  adopted  by  Con- 
gress, tliough  soon  afterwards  repealed. 

The  final  decision  to  have  a  separate  national 
capital  was  made  in  the  convention  that  drafted 
the  federal  Constitution  in  1 787.  The  ratification 
of  this  Constitution  by  the  States  carried  with  it 
an  authority  vested  in  Congress  "to  exercise 
legislation  in  all  cases  whatsoever,  over  snch  dis- 
trict (not  exceeding  ten  miles  square)  as  may,  by 
cession  of  particular  States,  and  the  acceptance  of 
Congress,  become  the  seal  of  Government  of  the 
United  States."  This  was  in  form  permissive 
rather  than  mandatory  ;  but  the  state  of  public 
opinion  on  the  subject  was  well  shown  by  the 
promptness  with  which,  in  the  very  first  session 
of  tho  first  Congi-eRS  elected  under  the  Constitu- 
tion, the  subject  was  taken   up  and  thoroughly 


that  all  the  important  decisions  were  made  by 
President  Washington  himself,  who  directed  with 
great  interest  and  zeal  the  negotiations  for  pur- 
chasing the  land  and  making  tho  preliminary 
arrangements. 

In  those  days,  before  railroads  were  built,  and 
when  interior  means  of  communication  were  dif- 
ficult, it  was  obviously  desirable  to  fix  a  location  ' 
which  should  be  at  once  upon  navigable  water  and 
yet  as  far  inland  as  conditions  would  permit. 
The  place  chosen  for  the  new  city  was  at  the  head 
of  tide-water  on  the  Potomac,  thus  givmg  acCMS 


At  length,  by  the  net  of  July  16,  1790,  it  was 
provided  that  the  seat  of  government  should  be 
and  remain  in  Philadelphia  from  December,  1 790, 
to  December,  1300,  when  it  should  be  removed 
"to  a  district  and  territory  not  exceeding  ten 
miles  square,  located  on  the  river  Potomac,  be- 
tween tho  mouths  of  the  eastern  branch  and 
the  Conogocheagne. "  Commissioners  were  ap- 
pointed to  fix  the  precise  location  and  do  the 
needful  bargaining.      It  is  well  known,  however, 
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for  large  ships  to  itn;  sen,  with  opiwrtiinity  for 
anavy  yard,  yut  fasily  tlffeiisiltlo  against  foix'igii 
tiavies  by  virlui!  of  a  IkukIi-ciI  iiiili;s  or  more  of 
winding  river  betweou  tin;  ledi-ral  district  and 
the  sea.  Thi-  siLiiiLtion  wjjs  one  hotli  raiiiiliar 
and  dear  to  tht-  I'athor  of  hia  Country  ,  for  th.' 
southernmost  point  of  tlio  district  as  originally 
laid  out  was  only  about  six  iiiiks  in  a  direct  line 
from  Washiiiftton's  home  in  Mount  Vernon,  while 
llie  town  of  Alexandriu,  where  Wasl  ling  ton  at- 
tended church,  aud  which  was  the  principal  trad- 
ing point  for  Mount  Vernon  and  the  other  neigh' 
lioriug  plantation:^,  fell  inside  ihe  federal  district 

By  the  proclamation  of  March  .'iO,  1791,  Presi- 
dent Washington  declared  that  the  district  had 
l>cen  finally  located  and  secured.  It  was  on  both 
banks  of  tlio  I'otomac  Rivef, — about  two- thirds 
i.n  the  Maryland  side  and  the  otlier  tliii-d  on  the 
Virginia  side, — and  contained  a  iiundred  square 
miles.  In  shape  it  was  a  perfect  scpiarc,  so  situ- 
ated that  Its  four  coiners  pointed  north,  south, 
^■ast,  and  west.  On  the  Maryhind  side  of  the 
I'otomac,  towards  the  northwest  buundary  of  the 
district,  was  Georgetown,  loiiiided  by  the  grand- 
father of  Danie!  Boone  ;  und  ^m  the  Virginia 
side,  at  the  exlreiue  soulh  uu^rli'j  was  the  town  of 
Alexandria.  Each  town  at  that  time  had  several 
thousand  inhabitants.  V>nh  modern  means  of 
tmneit,  Uoorgi'iown  and  Alexandria  seem  at  no 
great  distance  from  the  heart  ot  tlio  capital  city, 
liut  it  must  be  reinembercd  that  most  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  was  rough  hill  aud  vale,  wood- 
land and  marsh,  when  Maryland  and  Virginia 
tiiado  the  ct.'ssion,  aud  thut  (luorgelown  was  about 
five  miles  in  one  direction  and  Alexandria  about 
six  miles  iu  the  other  froui  the  hill  chosen  by  the 


puciueers  as  the  spot  upon  which  to  locate  the 
national  capitol. 

AVork  was  begun  under  difficulties,  with  varied 
and  flagging  interest  on  the  part  of  the  Congress 
sitting  at  I'hilaiielphiu.  But  Maryland  and  Vir- 
ginia lent  their  credit,  and  so  it  came  to  pass  tliat 
the  "Wliito  House  was  built  as  the  liome  of  the 
President,  and  a  wing  of  the  capitol  was  con- 
structed for  the  use  of  (.'ongress.  "Washington, 
from  his  nearby  home  at  Mount  Vernon,  was  able 
to  witness  the  progress  of  the  work.  He  had 
jMirticipated  in  the  laying  of  the  coruer-stonos  of 
tlie  K."ieeutive  Mansion  and  Uongressional  Halls, 
but  ho  tlid  not  survive  to  participate  in  the  cere- 
monial ]>roceedings  which  took  place  when  Presi- 
dent John  Adams  and  hi.s  cabinet  drove  across 
country  from  Philadelphia,  arriving  in  Washing- 
ton in  tiie  auluuin  of  the  year  1800.  He  had 
died  at  Mount  Vernon,  on  December  U,  1799. 
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A  brief  special  session  of 
Congress  was  held  at  Wash- 
inglon  in  November,  1800,  ' 
followed  by  the  regular  ses- 
sion in  December.  There  are 
plenty  of  records  describing 
the  straggling  village  in  the 
woods,  as  Washington  was  in 
its  opening  years  ;  and  tbere 
was,  of  cDiti'se,  the  usual  per- 
(■entage  of  shortsighted  peo- 
ple who  could  only  see  the  in- 
<.'onvenience  of  it,  all,  and  who 
thought  it  folly  to  have  aban- 
iloned  the  comfortable  condi- 
tions of  life  in  Philadelphia 
and  gone  to  the  backwoods. 
But  with  Washington  and 
his  contemporaries,  large  and 
permanent  ccnsiderations 
generally  prevailed  over  those 
(hat  were  merely  temporary. 

We  have  reason  to  be  thankful  that  the  federal 
liistrict  was  chosen  and  ihe  lines  of  the  new 
capital  city  laid  down  while  Washington  was 
President,  and  wiiile  American  public  men  were 
jlifted  with  the  sense  of  historic  vision  and  pro- 
portion. A  generation  or  two  latei',  everything 
would  have  been  done  on  a  mean  scale  and  in 
a  shortsigbied  manner.  This  is  illustrated  by 
what  actually  happened  in  1S4G.  There  arose  a 
tnovement  to  secure  the  recession  back  to  Vir- 
ginia of  that  part  of  the  federal  district  on  the 
west  side  of  the  Potomac.  Because  it  was  not 
needed  for  federal  purposes  in  the  illustrious 
vcar  of  our  Lord  184G,  it  seemed  wholly  impos- 
sible for  the  people  then  in  control  of  our  des- 
tinies to  rise  to  tlie  conception  that  it  might  bo 
needed  at  pi.iiiio  futiii-c  time.     The  question  wasi 
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submitted  to  a  vote  of  the  inhabitants  of  that 
part  of  the  district. 

Nine  hundred  and  eighty. five  people  went  to 
the  polls,  222  of  them  to  sustain  the  views  of 
George  Washington  and  show  their  faith  in  the 
future,  and  763  of  them  to  vote  that  they  pre- 
ferred to  be  citizens  of  Alexandria  County,  Vir- 
ginia, rather  than  of  the  federal  district  of  Co- 
lumbia. To  bo  sure,  it  is  not  so  strange  that  the 
inhabitants  should  have  voted  in  that  way  as 
that  Congress  should  have  been  so  petty  and 
supine  as  to  have  mutilated  a  federal  possession 
that  Washington  and  his  colleagues  had  secured 
with  such  painstaking,  and  with  such  noble  faith 
in  the  future  both  of  the  country  and  of  its  capi- 
tal city.  Naturally  enough,  some  of  the  citi- 
zens of  Alexandria  were  ambilioua  to  participate 
in  Virginia  politics.  The  country  had  passed 
through  a  very  exciting  campaign  when  William 
Henry  Harrison  was  elected  in  1840,  and  i 
more  exciting  one  when  James  K.  Polk  defeated 
Henry  Clay  in  1844.  Doubtless  the  men 
Alexandria  disliked  the  political  limitations  un' 
der  which  they  bad  no  direct  part  in  the  politi- 
cal activities  of  that  boisterous  period. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  up  to  the  present  mo- 
ment the  development  of  the  city  of  Washing- 
ton has  been  greatly  hampered  by  the  loss  oj 
Alexandria  County,  But  the  time  will  cone 
when  it  will  be  perceived  that  President  James 
K.  Polk,  who  issued  the  proclamation  of  trans- 
fer on  September  7,  184C,  ought  to  have  vetoed 
the  whole  proceeding.  The  United  States  Gov- 
ernment maintains  on  the  Virginia  side  of  the 
river  the  military  post  of  Fort  Myer  and  the 
great  national  cemetery  at  Arlington.    The  rapid 
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"CapitolineHill."  A U  this 
waa  nt'urlv  a  liuntlred  and 
.fifty  j-cars  before  tlio  arrival 
of  Cougress,  just  a  lmndre<l 
yeai-s  ago. 

Tlie  other  cliief  point  orig- 
inally Rsed  as  an  important 
fot'us  was  the  "White  House, 
with  its  By m  metrically  dis- 
post'd  environs.  The  distance 
between  these  two  points — 
each  of  which  was  chose» 
for  to])nfrraphicaI  reasons — 
is  about  a  mile  and  a  half. 
Thi-ough  [he  dimse  ander- 
(trowth  of  the  swamp -lam) 
that  inleivcncd  was  blazeil 
out  what  is  miw  Pennsyl- 
vania Avriuie,  Washington's 
finest  Ihoroiiphfai'f.  one nf  the worhrsgffat streets. 
AVhei-e  largi?  projects  are  concerned  that  in- 
volve future  generations,  thei-c;  is  nothing  that  so 
certainly  wins  the  esteem  of  posterity  as  broail 
plans  that  consider  future  needs.  Sotue  things 
in  the  way  nl  reservations  of  ground  for  addi- 
tional jHtUic  buildings  might  have  been  done  in 
the  early  days  that  were  overlooked.  But  no 
fatal  mistakes  were  mnile  ;  and  Washington  lias 
suffered  moi-e  in  those  regards  from  the  short-  > 
sightedness  of  men  iiko  James  K.  Polk  and  his 
contemporaries  than  from  any  negligence  or  er- 
ror on  the  iiart  of  the  men  who  first  staked  out 
the  new  cily  in  the  woods  and  swamps.  It  is  no 
part  of  our  intention  in  this  article  to  present,  in 
detail,  either  the  historical  development  of  Wash- 
ington as  a  cily  or  to  set  forth  its  present  ap- 
pointments, em))ell:shinents.  and  attractions.  It 
has  liecoine  tlio  Mecca  of  all  good  Americans, 
and  the  just  object  of  their  pride.  It  represents 
great  beauty,  at  a  very  reasonable  cost,  in  ita 
monuments  of  architecture  and  its  ever-increasing 
treasiiivs  of  statuary  and  art.  It  grows  more 
attractive  every  year  in  its  parks,  gardens,  shady 
streets,  and  open  spaces,  and  in  the  delightful 
exhibition  it  presents  of  American  taste  and  prog- 
ress in  domestic  architecture. 

The  Capitol  building  continues  to  hold  ita  pre- 
eminenee  as  by  fitr  the  noblest  and  stateliest; 
structure  in  tie  Western  Hemisphere,  if  not  in 
the  entire  wurld,  ]t  has  Iw^en  built  piecemeal, 
yet  with  cnnstant  gain  rather  than  loss  of  aym- 
metry  and  dignity.  As  we  now  celebrate  a  hun- 
dred years  of  its  occujiancy,  it  is  agreeable  to 
rememlH'r  that  the  two  little  detached  wiags  of 
very  modest  size  shown  in  one  of  our  illustra- 
tions (which  answered  early  in  the  century,  the 
one  on  llie  right  fur  the  Hou.se  of  Ropresonta- 
tives  and  the  one  on  the  left  fur  the  .Senate)  atiU 


growth  of  public  institutions  in  and  about  Wash- 
ington, together  with  that  of  poptilation,  will 
soon  make  it  evident  that  the  territory  on  the 
west  side  of  tlio  river  ought  to  l>e  controlled  and 
develojied^  as  respects  its  street  system  and  its 
various  appointments,  by  the  same  enlightened 
and  generous  authority  that  has  beautified  what 
remains  of  the  federal  district,  and  made  it  a 
source  of  pleasure  and  pride  to  the  whole  nation. 

The  new  ciiy  was  fortunate  both  in  its  engi- 
neers and  in  its  architects.  JIajor  Pierre  Charles 
L'Enfant,  a  Fi-ench  engineer  who  had  served  in 
the  Revolutionary  War,  had  most  to  do  with  lay- 
ing down  the  ground-plan  of  the  new  city,  his 
system  being  very  similar  in  principle  to  that 
which  was  worked  out  for  the  ivconstruction  of 
Paris.  It  superimposes  upon  the  ordinary  rec- 
tangular network  of  stivets  a  stiries  of  great  radial 
avenues,  cutting  diagonally  across  the  checker- 
[(oard  system,  and  converging  at  a  series  of  focal 
points. 

While  this  system,  as  applied  at  Wasliington, 
jiossessed  symmeiry  in  a  very  high  degree,  it  had 
to  recognize  for  practical  purjK>ses  the  natural 
conditionsof  topograpliy.  Two  highlv  important 
points  were  fi.^ed  at  the  beginning,  and  so  wisely 
were  they  chosen  that  there  can  never  be  any  oc- 
casion for  regn-t.  The  nmst  cunspictious  of  these 
was  the  site  chosen  for  the  great  building  tliat 
we  call  the  Capitol.  A  rather  ciiricus  coinci- 
dence seems  to  have  authenticity.  1 1  is  recorded 
thatan  English  genth'iiiau.  whose  nam.-  was  I'l^pe, 
about  the  year  IfitJU.  aci)uir.-d  ;in  cstai-'.  includ- 
ing what  is  now  Capitol  Hill,  rind  it  pleiised  his 
fancy,  his  name  iM-ing  what  it  wiis.  iu  call  his 
estate  Rome,  and  to  sign  hiiiisclf  "  Poih'  of 
Rome."  A  little  stream  near  lie  was  designated 
the  "Tiber,"  while  the  e.\act"spot  where  the 
Capitol    stands  to-day    was    chrisicne.i    by   him 
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exist,  the  old  Virginia  sandstone  of  tlieir  walls 
being  covered  with  w!iit«  paint  to  niatcli  tlie 
Maasaclmsetta  marble  of  which  the  vast  winf^s 
now  occupied  by  CongreBs  were  afterwards  built. 
The  plans  were  by  Stephen  Hallett,  a  famous 
student  of  tlio  more  famous  architect,  Naah,  who 
developed  them  from  sketches  and  designs  by 
Dr.  Thornton,  then  in  charge  of  the  Patent 
Office.  Our  illustration,  to  which  reference  has 
just  been  made,  shows  the  Capitol,  not  as  it  was 
in  1800,  but  as  it  was  in  1811.  When  Congress 
look  possession,  only  the  northern  of  these  two 
vvinga — the  one  now  occupied  by  the  Supremo 
I  'ourt — was  ready.  The  other  wing,  designed 
for  the  House  of  Representatives,  was  linisbed  in 
1811  ;  and  a  wooden  passageway  was  built  to 
connect  ihfi  two  across  the  space  lliat  forms  the 
basement  of  what  is  now  the  rotunda. 

Such  was  the  building  prior  to  the  War 
of  1812;  and  it  had  cost  altogether  about 
three-quarters  of  a  million  dollars.  The  British 
burned  it  in  1814,  at  the  same  time  that  they 
destroyed  other  buildings  in  Washington  ;  but 
the  heavy  walls  survived,  and  1500,000  was 
promptly  borrowed  by  the  Government  to  put 
the  building  in  repair.  In  1818  the  central 
structure  was  begun  which  fills  the  space  be- 
tween the  two  wings  already  descril>ed,  and  it 
was  completed  in  1827,  with  a  low  wooden  dome 
covering  the  rotunda.  In  1351,  in  connection 
with  some  repairs  required  on  account  of  a  Are- in 
the  library,  the  corner-stones  were  laid  of  the  two 
great  wings  now  occupied  by  the  houses  of  Con- 
gress ;  and  these  were  practically  completed  when 
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Lincoln  was  elected  President  in  1860.  The 
famous  iron  dome  that  now  surmounts  the  ro- 
tunda, and  gives  character  to  the  Capitol  as  an 
architectural  whole,  was  begun  in  1856  and  com- 
pleted in  1865.  The  entire  length  of  theCapitol 
building  is  a  little  more  than  750  feet,  and  it» 
greatest  width  is  about  350  feet.  The  top  of  the 
dome  is  alwut  2!)7  feet  above  the  base-line  of  the 
east  front.  The  total  cost  of  the  building  has. 
been  about  (13, 000, 000.  The  latest  imporUnt 
improvement  has  been  the  construction  of  a  great 
monumental  staircase  as  the  main  approach  on 
the  west  side,  with  successive  terraces  of  white 
marble.  The  building  has  a  growing  wealth  of 
art  in  its  statues  of  public  men,  its  paiiitings  in 
illustration,  of  American  history  or  scenery,  and 
many  other  accessories  of  an  architectural,  ar- 
tistic, and  historical  character. 

It  is  pleasant  to  feel  that  this  great  building; 
in  itself  enshrines  the  entire  history  of  the  fed- 
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eral  district,  and  tiiat  it  Ims  been  fi^ai^iWe  to  en- 
Wgeit,  from  time  to  time,  ratiior  tlijiu  to  demolish 
and  siiporsfide.  Our  more  usual  American  plan 
is  to  tear  down  tho  old  and  build  anew. 

The  Executive  Mansion,  commonly  known  as 
the  White  House,  is  another  buikliog,  in  use  for 
&  full  century,  that  is  to  be 
kept  anil  added  to  without 
-.letriment  to  its  charms,  but 
with  enhancement  of  its 
Ireauty  as  well  as  its  utility. 
It  was  an  admirable  piece  of 
iirchitecture  of  the  Georgian 
or  Colonial  type,  and  emi- 
nently creditable  to  the  men 
of  Washington's  day.  It  has 
happily  escaped  the  ruthless 
hand  of  succee<ling  periods 
of  monstrously  bad  taste  in 
American  architecture;  and 
now  we  have  come  back  again 
to  the  point  where  we  are  able 
to  appreciate  its  quiet  dignity 
and  charm.  Much  talk  of  its 
enlargement  has  now  resulted 
in  definite  stops,  an  appropri- 
ation having  been  made  by 

Congress.    More  space  for  the  the  x 

President's  executive  offices, 
as  well  as  for  his  pnvate  uses,  is  imperatively 
ijeeded.  As  a  part  f  th  programme  for  the 
celebration  on  December  12,  Col,  Theodore  A. 
Bingham,  of  the  t'nited  St  .te  Army  Engineers, 
who  is  the  officer  in  charge  of  public  buildings 
and  grounds  in  the  District  of  Columl)ia,  will 
give  a  brief  address  on  the  history  of  the  E.tocu 
tive  Mansion,  and  will  also  exhibit  a  model  and 
drawings,  as  authorized  by  Congress,  of  the  pro- 
posed enlargement. 

Two  important  public  improvements  have  had 
much  discussion  apropos  of  the  centenui'v  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  one  being  a  so-called  Oen- 
f.ennial  Avenue,  to  pass  through  the  broad,  pi'.rk- 
like  grounds   known  as  the  Malt,  in  which  are 
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situated  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  the  National 
Museum,  and  tho  Department  of  Agricalture, 
and  to  connect  the  Capitol  with  the  great  Wash- 
ington Monument  and  the  Potomac  bank.  This 
plan  awaits  the  report  that  Congress  has  asked. 
Gen.  John  M.  Wilson,  Chief  of  Engineer  of  the 


United  States  Ai-my,  to  make  to  it  this  month 
on  the  projKii-  treatment  of  the  Mali  as  a  whole. 
It  IS  expected  that  the  work  will  be  carried  out 
as  soon  as  the  fmal  details  of  tho  project  are 
settled.  The  other  proposal  is  that  of  a  noble 
memorial  bridge  across  the  Potomac.  Certainly, 
if  the  District  had  not  been  shorn  of  its  thirty- 
four  square  miles  west  of  the  Potomac,  there 
would  before  this  time  have  been  suitable  bridge 
connections.  'J'he  design  of  Mr.  K.  P.  Casey,  as 
architect,  associated  with  Mr.  W.  H.  Barr,  oa 
britigo  engineer,  has  been  selected  in  an  official 
competition.  It  now  rests  with  Congress  to  pro- 
ceed, at  this  auspicious  moment,  when  the  country 
is  pros|iei-ous  and  the  centenary  of  the  District 
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(Dealsned  by  Jlr.  Edtvunl  Pearce  Casey.  BssorEated  with  Mr.W.  H.  Barr  as  bridge 


coincides  witli  tlie  opening  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury, to  appropriate  tlie  necessary  funds  and 
carry  out  tliis  beftiitifiil  project. 

For  the  moat  part,  tlie  great  buildings  at 
Washington  that  from  time  to  time  have  been 
(instructed  to  accommodate  the  executive  depart- 
ments have  been  wisely  enough  built  to  justify 
themselves  to  posterity.  Thus,  the  Government's 
jirchitectural  problem  consists  principally  in  pro- 
viding additional  apace,  from  time  to  time,  as  the 
•  lepartmentB  grow  and  their  business  becomes 
liifferentiated.  Among  the  most  recent  in  the 
i-eries  is  the  noble  library  building,  on  a  site 
which  adjoins  the  Capitol  grounds — a  structure 
(hat  now  vies  willi  the  Capitol  as  the  show  build- 
ingof  Washington.  Another  is  the  new  Govern- 
ment printing-office — a  huge  affair,  and  a  model 


of  its  kind.  The  new  work  that  will  be  anticl* 
pated  with  most  interest  will  be  the  extension  of 
the  White  House.  The  day  will  come,  perhaps 
in  the  early  future,  when  the  art  treasures  of  the 
Government  will  bo  accumulate  as  to  justify  the 
building  of  a  great  national  gallery.  When  that 
time  comes,  if  not  before,  the  National  Museum, 
with  its  priceless  collections  of  American  archte- 
ology,  will  need  a  much  better  building  than  it 
now  possesses  ;  and  the  Agricultural  Department, 
also,  will  Lave  claims  that  cannot  be  ignored. 

Apart  from  the  great  buildings  pertaining  to 
the  business  of  the  national  Government,  the  city 
of  Washington  has  some  other  new  structures 
worthy  of  mention,  among  which  are  the  Post* 
Office  building  on  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  the  Cor- 
coran Art  Gallery,  and  the  Public  Library,  now 
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is  iKjt  govcriioil  l>y  tlie  people  who  1 
live  in  it,  but  l>y  tlie  people  of  the  United 
States  as  a,  whole  ;  that  is  to  say,  it  da  dealt 
with  strictly  as  a  federal  possesaion,  under  the 
authority  of  C'onp;ress  and  the  President.  The 
President  ap[)oints  three  (rommiBsionets, —  two 
civilians  and  one  hi^h  ollicor  of  the  engineer 
corps  of  the  army,  —  who  on  confirmation  by 
the  Senate  act  aa  Commissioners  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  und  manngc  its  affairs.  One 
of  these,  who  is  appoititi'd  as  president  of  the 
board,  is  virtually  the  mayor  of  Washington, 
with  a  good  deal  more  discretion  and  power, 
however,  than  that  which  ia  ordinarily  exercised 


in  process  of  erection,  toward  which  Mr.  Andrew 
Carnegie  haa  given  several  hundred  thousand 
dollars. 

The  development  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
as   an    educational    center   has   of   recent   years 
been  surprisingly  rapid.     The  subject  is  one  that 
requires,  and   will  have  in  the  early  future,  a 
separate  presentation  in  this  Rkview.     The  uni- 
versities, colleges,  profesnional  schools,  and  in- 
stitutions for  special  and  general  culture  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  great  libraries 
and   scientific  collections  of 
the  national  Govornnient  are 
all  worthy  of  oncouragoniont. 
The  intimate  contact  of  the 
educational  world  cati  only  l)e 
of  benefit  to  the  predominant 
oiBcial  element  at  Washing- 
ton.    This  particular  kind  of 
evolution    is   just   what    the 
men  who  founded  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  would  most 
have  desired.     Wjisliitigton 
himself  hail  t'tdth  in  the  asso- 
ciation   of    univei'sity    work 
with  governmental  life,  and 
actually  left  some  money  to 
accumulate  towards   tlm  es- 
tablishment of  a  higher  insti- 
tution of  learning. 

The  District  of  Columbia 


by  the  mayor  of  a  city.  The  present  incumbent 
of  this  ofiice  of  high  honor  and  trust  is  the  Hon, 
Henry  H.  Y.  Macfarland,  whose  articles  from 
time  to  time  in  this  Review  have  made  his  name 
familiar  to  our  readers.      He  was  appointed  hj 
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ate  committee  on  the  District,  and  Mr.  Babcock, 
of  Wisconsin,  chairman  of  the  House  committee. 
Wasbtngton  had  al,  one  time,  for  a  fsw  years, 
an  elaborate  and  ambitious  municipal  govern- 
menl  ;  but  in  1878  reversion  was  made  to  the 
simpler  and  more  effective  plan  of  centralizing 
all  authority  in  the  hands  of  com  miss  ion  ers. 
At  that  time  the  board  of  metropolitan  police 
and  the  board  of  school  trustees  were  abolished, 


President  McKinley  last  spring.  By  virtue  of 
his  office,  Mr,  Macfariand  has  taken  the  leader- 
ship in  the  work  of  preparation  for  the  centen- 
nial this  month  (succeeding  in  tliie  work  his  pred- 
eeossor,  the  Hon,  John  B.  Wight),  and  is  to 
make  an  address  on  the  history  oE  the  District,  as 
a  part  of  the  programme. 

Tresumably,  the  cost  of  a  public  work  like  the 
proposed  memorial  bridge  would  be  defrayed  en- 
lirely  by  the  national  treasury  ,  but  for  all  ordi- 
nary public  improve- 
ments in  the  District 
..[Columbia,  as  well. 
indeed,  as  all  ordi- 
nary oxpcnsea  of 
municipal  and  gen- 
eral administration 
ill  Washington,  Con- 
j;r<:ss  appropriates 
just  one  -  half,  and 
'rho  remaining  50  per 
ri'nt.  is  provid<'<i  by 
I  ird  jnary  ta.tos  l(,'vied 
upon  the  projjcrty- 
ln.hlers.     The  com- 


of    th 


,ke  up 
Iheir  annual  esti- 
mates, which  are 
siiliniitt.^  for  revi- 
;-i'in  to  the  secretary 
<if  the  treasury,  and 
ihey  are  then  trans- 
mitied  to  ("ongress 
and  referred  to  the 
standing  committees 
on  'he  District  of 
•  '■ilninbia,  Senator 
McMillan,  of  Michi- 

chairman  of  the  .Sen- 


as was  also  the  board  of  health  and  other  sepa- 
rate boards  and  commissions.  The  affairs  of 
Washington  are  ably,  iionestly,  and  economically 
conducted,  and  the  various  branches  of  public 
work  are  supervised  by  hlcii  of  special  training 
and  fitness. 

The  centennial  celebration  begins  at  10  o'clock 
on  the  morning  of  Wednesday,  December  12, 
with  a  reception  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  the  governors  of  all  the  SUtes,  at 
which  Colonel  Bingham  will  explain  briefly  the 
enlargement  of  the  Executive  Mansion,  Mr.  Mac- 
lailand  will  speak  of  the  history  and  develop- 
ment of  the  District,  and  ex-Governor  Wolcott, 
of  Massachusetts  (it  is  expected),  will  make  an 
address  on  the  development  of  the  nation.     A 
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(Atemporarf  treasury  buUdinij  of  two  storlm  and  3n  roornBhad  been  miicle  leaAy  Tnr  the  palilic  buBineMiaiaOO.) 

military  and  naval  procession,  with  General  Miles  of  Representatives,      five  hrief  addressee  an  to' 

as  marshal,  will  then  escort  the  Prosident,  cab-  bo  made  by — (I)  Senator  McConi  as,  of  Jfaryland; 

inet,    Supreme    Court,    governors,    Senate    and  (2)  Senator  Daniel,  of  Virginia  ;  (3  and  4)  Repre- 

House,    and    the    diplomatic    corps,    from   the  sentatives  Payne,  of  New  York  and  Richardson, 

White    House    to  the    Capitol.     The  President  of  Tennessee,  and  (5)  Senator  Hoar,  of  Masascfau- 

will  review  tlie  parade  from  the  east  front,  and  setts.      In  the  evening,  a  large  reception  is  to  be 

will  then,  with  the  other  distinguished  officials,  held  in  Corcoran  Art  Gallery  in  honor  of  the 

Ije  present  at  the  I'ommemorative  esercises  held  governors  of  the  States  and   Territories,     Th» 

jointly  by  thp  two  houses  of  Congress  in  the  Hall  occasion  appeals  strongly  to  patriotic  sentiment. 


OUlVAb  AT  WASBIROTOn  D 


GOVERNOR-ELECT  ODELL,  OF  NEW  YORK. 

BY  LYMAN  ABBOTT. 


HON.  BKHJAMIN  B.  ODELL,  JE. 

WK  avc.  all  familiar  with  three  classes  of  reli- 
gious men  :  first,  the  ecclesiastical  place- 
huuU'r,  who  uses  the  Church  for  his  own  personal 
ends ;  second,  the  churchman  who  regards  the 
Church,  and  generally  his  particular  branch  of 
the  Cliiir<!li,  as  essential  to  the  cause  of  religion, 
and,  therefore,  adiieres  to  it,  however  serious  he 
may  regard  its  errors  or  its  shortcomings  ;  third, 
the  non-cliurcliman,  who  may  affiliate  bimseU 
with  some  elnii-ch  as  a  convenient  and  advanta- 
geous methoil  of  cooperating  with  others  in  pro- 
moting the  roligious  life,  but  who  regards  the 
<  'hiircli  always  with  secondary  interest  as  a  means 
lo  a  higher  rml.  To  the  fii-st  tJie  Church  is  a 
moans  to  a  scUIhIi  end  ;  to  the  third,  a  means  to 
an  unselfish  end  ;  to  the  second  it  is  practically, 
though  not,  perhaps,  avowedly,  an  end  in  itself. 
Tiie  same  classification  is  possible  in  politics. 


There  are  politicians  who  go  into  politics  for 
what  they  can  personally  make  out  of  it ;  politics 
is  to  them  a  trade.  Others  identify  theniselveK 
with  a  parly  because  they  believe  that  the  best 
interests  of  the  community  are  identified  with 
that  party  ;  thoy,  to  use  a  significant  phrase, 
"belong"to  the  party,  much  as  a  loyal  citizea 
belongs  to  a  stale,  and  would  as  little  think  o£ 
leaving  their  party  because  it  is  in  error  or  falls 
under  evil  influences  as  a  citizen  would  think  of 
deserting  his  country  because  it  has  adopted  a 
policy  which  he  thinks  erroneous  or  even  im- 
moral. Still  others  regard  party  organizations 
as  merely  instruments  to  secure  certain  public 
results — to  be  followed  and  utilized  wlien  they 
contribute  to  the  desired  end,  to  be  abandoned 
whenever  they  cease  to  do  so.  Mr.  Groker's 
frank  avowal  justifies  our  referring  to  him  aa  a 
type  of  the  first  class  ;  anti-expansionists  like 
Mr.  Hoar,  and  anti-Bryanites  like  Mr.  Olney 
belong  in  the  second  class ;  while  an ti- expansion. 
Republ'.cans  who  voted  for  Mr.  Bryan,  and  Gold 
Democrats  who  voted  for  Mr.  McKinley,  are  to- 
be  classified  in  the  third. 

Mr.  Benjamin  B.  Odell,  Jr.,  belongs  in  the- 
second  of  those  categories.  He  belongs  to  the- 
Republican  party ;  is  wholly  devoted  to  it ;  be- 
lieves, it  may  be  assumed,  that  the  welfare  of  the- 
community  is  safer  in  its  hands,  whatever  plat- 
form it  may  adopt,  than  in  the  hands  of  any  other- 
party,  whatever  its  platform;  in  short,  if  the  organ- 
ization is  not  to  him  an  end,  it  appears  to  him 
so  essential  a  means  to  right  ends  in  public  life- 
that  the  question  of  leaving  it  can  hardly  arise- 
in  any  probable  circumstances.  -If  public  re- 
port be  correct,  he  left  college  without  grad- 
uating, in  oi-der  to  take  an  active  part  in  politics, 
and  has  been  active  in  politics  ever  since,  always. 
as  a  Republican.  We  could  almost  as  easily  con- 
ceive Cardinal  Gibbons  withdrawing  from  the- 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  because  some  decision 
of  the  Apostolic  See  disappointed  him,  as  Mr. 
Odell  ceasing  to  be  a  Republican  because  Re- 
publican policies  at  any  given  time  were,  in  his 
judgment,  erroneous.  He  is  very  far  from  being- 
an  independent,  or  even  an  independent  Repub- 
lican. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  we  do  not  think 
he  has  ever  been  seriously  charged  with  using- 
his  public  opportunities  for  personal  gain.  Un- 
fortunately,   no    man    can    be    in  public  life   m 
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America  and  not  be  a  mark  for  slander  ;  but  we 
are  measurably  sure  that  no  slander  affecting 
Mr.  OdelFs  personal  integrity  has  ever  remained 
long  enough  attached  to  his  name  to  affix  a 
stigma  upon  it.  The  criticisms  upon  him  mainly 
proceed  from  those  who  cannot  comprehend  the 
mind,  or  perliaps  the  morals,  of  one  who  regards 
an  organization — political  or  ecclesiastical — as 
in  the  nature  of  an  end,  demanding  loyalty 
of  service  under  all  conditions  and  circum- 
stances. 

Such  I  conceive  to  be  the  man  whom  the 
people  of  the  State  of  New  York  have  made 
their  governor.  And  they  must  expect  from 
him  the  kind  of  service,  and  only  tlie  kind  of  ser- 
vice, which  a  man  of  sucli  a  temperament  can 
render.  Ho  belongs  to  no  faction ;  he  is  no 
man's  man  ;  evidence  is  wholly  wanting  for  the 
allegation,  at  times  made  in  the  heat  of  the  cam- 
paign, that  he  is  Mr.  Piatt's  henchman.  Loyalty  to 
the  Republican  party  involved  loyalty  to  its  rec- 
ognized chief ,  but  if  the  situation  should  ever 
arise  in  whicli  it  would  be  necessary  to  choose 
between  the  party  and  a  faction  in  the  party  or  a 
leader  of  a  faction,  Mr.  Odell  would  have  no 
difficulty  in  making  loyalty  to  the  party  his 
choice.  He  may  be  depended  on  to  guard  the 
party  from  peril,  both  from  within  and  from 
without,  and  to  administer  liis  office  as  gov- 
ernor for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  continued 
dominance  of  that  party  in  the  State,  because 
he  so  thoroughly  believes  that  the  interest  of 
the  State  is  dependent  upon  its  continuance.  It 
is,  however,  true  that  such  a  man  will  take  no 
risks  that  he  can  avoid.  If  influential  men  in 
the  party  oppose  the  State  Constabulary  bill,  he 
will  endeavor  either  to  frame  the  bill  so  as  to  sat- 
isfy that  opposition,  or  to  lay  it  aside  altogether. 
If  a  non-partisan  nomination  for  mayor  of  New 
York  City  will  promote  the  good  feeling  of  city 
and  State  for  tlie  party,  it  will  have  his  support; 
if  it  will  imperil  the  future  of  the  party,  he  will 
not  think  that  the  advantage  to  the  city  will 
counterbalance  the  disadvantage  to  the  State  of 
any  serious  hazard  to  the  party  on  which,  in  his 
judgment,  the  welfare  of  the  State  depends.  If 
there  are  in  the  Republican  party  strong  interests 
which  the  unconditional  repeal  of  the  Ramapo 
legislation  will  (endanger,  he  will  study  to  see  if 


some  plan  cannot  be  devised  to  content  those 
who  demand  such  a  repeal  without  alienating 
those  who  would  suffer  from  it.  He  will  seek, 
by  pacific  measures,  to  unify  his  party,  never  by 
a  factional  triumph  to  conquer  it ;  will  be  more 
conciliatory  than  aggressive,  more  cautious  than 
bold.  He  will  be  more  ambitious  to  secure  the 
united  support  of  his  party  than  the  enthusiasm 
of  any  inorganic  crowd.  In  short,  his  adminis- 
tration may  l)e  expected  to  resemble  in  spirit  and 
method  that  of  Mr.  McKinlev,  whom  in  devo- 
tion  to  party  organization  he  resembles. 

A  man  of  such  temperament  rarely  gives  the 
highest  type  of  administration,  but  the  public 
may  justly  expect  from  him  an  administration 
reasonably  satisfactory.  A  careful  student  of 
public  life  in  a  private  letter  to  me  characterizes 
him  truly  as  a  man  who  has  a  vigorous  will- 
power, a  fine  habit  of  hard  work,  excellent  self- 
control,  and  an  appreciation  of  the  higher  stand- 
ards in  political  life.  There  is  much  real  and 
important  public  work  to  be  accomplished — the 
improvement  of  the  New  York  City  charter, 
the  indorsement  of  the  Tenement  -  house  Com- 
mission recommendations,  possibly  the  perfec- 
tion, and  certainly  the  just  and  impartial  en- 
forcement of,  the  Franchise-tax  law,  and  some 
amendment  of  the  Raines  law  which  will  rid 
the  cities  of  those  pest-holes  of  vice  known  as 
the  <<  Raines-law  hotels."  That  all  will  or  can 
be  accomplished  on  these  and  kindred  subjects 
which  moral  and  political  reformers  desire  to  see 
accomplished,  we  do  not  for  a  moment  imagine. 
But  that  public  sentiment  within  the  Republican 
party  which  desires  the  best  things,  and  similar 
public  sentiment  among  such  Independents  as 
can  be  attached  to  the  party  if  it  does  the  best 
things,  will,  we  believe,  have  Mr.  Odell's  support 
and  encouragement.  The  fact  that  a  man  is  a 
skillful  politician  is  not,  in  itself,  a  reason  for 
thinking  that  he  cannot  make  a  good  governor. 
Tlie  fact  that  he  is  a  strong  partisan  does  not,  of 
itself,  unfit  him  for  the  duties  of  a  chief  execu- 
tive ;  if  he  is  morally  wise,  it  may  make  his  ad- 
ministration all  tlie  more  effective.  We  are  not 
sure  that  Mr.  (^dell  will  attempt  the  greatest 
things  ;  but  he  will  perhaps  accomplish  none  the 
less  because  he  is  not  the  man  to  hazard  a  great 
failure  by  attempting  a  great  achievement. 


MAKING  A  WAY  OUT  OF  THE  SLUM 


BY  JACOB  A.  RIIS. 


ONE  stormy  night  in  the  winter  of  1882, 
going  acroBS  from  my  office  to  the  police 
headquarters  of  New  York  City,  I  nearly  stum- 
bled over  an  odd  couple  that  crouched  on  the 
steps.  As  the  man  shifted  hie  seat  to  make  way 
for  me,  the  light  from  the  green  lamp  fell  on  his 
face,  and  I  knew  it  as  one  that  bad  haunted  the 
[>olice-offlce  for  days  with  a  mute  appeal  for 
iielp.  Sometimes  a  womau  was  with  him.  They 
were  Russian  Jews,  poor  immigrants.  No  one 
understood  or  heeded  them.  Elbowed  out  of  the 
crowd,  they  had  taken  refuge  on  the  steps,  where 
they  sat  silently  watchful  of  the  life  that  moved 
about  tliem,  but  beyond  a  swift,  keen  scrutiny  of 
all  who  came  and  went,  having  no  shai-e  in  it. 

That  niglit  I  heard  their  story.  Between  what 
little  German  they  knew  and  such  scraps  of  their 
liarsh  jargon  as  I  had  picked  up,  I  found  out 
that  tliey  were  seeking  their  lost  child — little 
Jette,  who  iiad  strayed  away  from  the  Essex- 
Street  tenement  and  disappeared  as  utterly  as  if 
the  earth  liad  swallowed  her  up.  Indeed,  Ioft«n 
thought  of  that  in  the  weeks  and  months  of 
weary  search  that  followed.  For  tbei-e  was  abso- 
lutely no  trace  to  be  found  of  the  child,  though 
the  tardy  police  machinery  was  set  in  motion  and 
worked  to  the  uttermost.      It  was  not  until  two 


years  later,  when  we  had  long  given  up  the  quest, 
that  little  Jette  was  found  by  tJie  merest  accident 
in  the  turning  over  of  the  aSairs  of  an  orphftn 
asylum.  Some  one  had  picked  her  up  in  the 
street  and  brought  her  in.  She  could  not  tell 
her  name,  and,  with  one  given  to  her  there,  and 
garbed  in  the  uniform  of  the  place,  she  was  so  ' 
effectually  lost  in  the  crowd  that  the  police  al&rm 
failed  to  identify  her.     In  fact.,  her  people  had 


(Prealdent  of  the  Baron  de  HInich  Fund.) 

no  little  trouble  in  "proving  property,"  and  but 
for  the  mother  love  that  had  refused  to  part  with 
a  little  gingham  slip  her  lost  baby  had  worn,  it 
might  have  proved  impossible.  It  was  the  mate 
of  the  one  which  Jette  had  on  when  she  was 
brought  into  the  asylum,  and  which  they  had 
kept  there.  So  the  child  was  restored,  and  her 
humble  home  made  happy. 

That  was  my  first  meeting  with  the  BuasiMt 
Jew.  In  after-years  my  path  crossed  his  often. 
I  saw  him  herded  with  his  fellows  like  cattle  in 
the  poorest  tenements,  slaving  sullenly  in  the 
sweat-shop,  or  rising  in  anger  against  his  tynmt 
in  strikes  tliat  meant  starvation  as  the  price  of 
his  vengeance.  And  always  I  had  a  sense  of 
groping  in  the  memories  of  the  past  for  a  loit 
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key  to  something.  The  otlicr  day  I  met  him  once 
more.  It  was  at  sunset,  upon  a  country  road  in 
southern  New  Jci-soy.  I  was  returning  with  Su- 
perintendent Sabsovicli  from  an  inspection  of  the 
Jewish  colonies  in  that  region.  Tlie  cattle  were 
lowing  in  the  fields.  The  evening  breathed 
peace.  Down  the  sandy  road  came  a  creaking 
farm-wagon  loaded  with  cedar  posts  for  a  vine- 
yard hard  by.  Beside  it  walked  a  sunburned, 
bearded  man  with  an  axe  on  his  shoulder,  in 
earnest  conversation  with  hia  boy,  a  strapping 
young  fellow  in  overalls.  The  man  walked  as 
one  who  is  tired  aller  a  Lard  day's  work,  but 
his  back  was  straight  and  be  held  his  head  high. 
He  greeted  us  with  a  frank  nod,  as  one  who  meets 
an  equal. 

Tlie  superintendent  looked  after  him  with  a 
smile.  To  me  thoi-c  came  suddenly  the  vision  of 
the  conplc  under  the  lamp,  friendless  and  shrink- 
ing, waiting  for  a  hearing,  always  waiting  ;  and, 
as  in  a  Has)),  I  understood.  1  bad  found  the 
key.  The  farmer  there  had  it.  It  was  the  Jew 
who  had  found  hiniKelf. 

It  is  eighteen  years  since  the  first  of  the  south 
Jersey  colonies  was  started.  There  had  been  a 
sudden,  unpi'ecedeuted  inimigralion  of  refugt^s 
from  Russia,  where  Jew-baiting  was  then  the  cr- 
tbodox  pastime.  They  lay  in  heaps  in  (^jisr.le 
Garden,  heli)less  and  penniless,  and  their  p«>oplti 
in  New  York  feared  proscriptivo  measun>n. 
"What  to  do  with  tliem  l)ecaine  a  burning  qut-s- 
tion.  To  turn  those  stjirving  mulliludcs  loose  im 
the  labor  market  of  the  metropolis  would  mako 
trouble  of  tbe  gravest  kind.  The  alternative  of 
putting  them  liick  on  llie  hind,  and  so  of  making 
producers  of  them,  suggesti'd  itsidf  to  the  Enii- 
graut-Aid  Sociely.  Land  was  offered  cheap  in 
aoulli  Jersey,  and  the  cxpcritiient  was  made  wiili 
some  hiindi'"ds  of  fiiniilies. 


It  was  well  meant :  but  the  projectors  experi- 
enced the  not  unfamiliar  fact  that  cheap  land  is 
sometimes  very  dear  land.  They  learned,  too, 
that  you  cannot  make  farmers  in  a  day  out  of 
men  who  have  been  denied  access  to  the  soil  for 
generations.  That  was  the  set  purpose  of  Rub- 
sta,  and  the  legacy  of  feudalism  in  Western  Bu- 
rojxj,  which  of  nei^essity  made  the  Jew  a  trader,  • 
town'dweller.  With  such  a  history,  a  man  is 
not  logically  a  ])ioneer.  The  soil  of  south  Jer- 
s<!y  ia  sandy,  has  to  l>o  coaxed  into  bearing  pay- 
ing crops.  The  colonists  had  not  the  patient 
skill  needed  for  the  task.  Neither  had  they  the 
means.  Above  all,  tbcy  lacked  the  market  where 
to  dispose  of  their  crops  wiien  once  raised.  Dia- 
couragenients  beset  them.  Debts  threatened  to 
engulf  them.  The  trustees  of  the  Baron  de 
Hirsch  Kiind,  entering  tlie  field  eleven  years 
later,  in  1J(!)1,  found  of  300  families  only  two - 
thirds  remaining  on  theirfarms.  In  1897,  when 
they  went  to  their  relief,  there  were  76  faniilies 
It-Ci.  The  rest  had  gone  back  to  the  city  and  to 
the  Ghetto.     So  far,  the  experiment  had  failed. 

Thi^  Ilii-sch-Fund  people  had  been  watching  it 
attentively.  They  were  not  discouraged.  In  the 
midst  of  the  outcry  that  the  Jew  could  not  be 
made  a  farmer,  they  settled  a  tract  of  unbroken 
lanil  in  the  northern  jiart  of  Cape  May  County, 
within  easy  reach  of  the  older  coloniea.  Tbej 
nilli;d  their  settlement  Woodbine.  Taught  by 
theexperieiice  of  the  older  colonists,  they  brought 
their  iiijirkca  with  them.  They  persuaded  bot- 
eral  niiiiiufai-turirig  firms  to  remove  their  planta 
from  the  city  to  Woodbine,  agreeing  to  furnish 
tlunr  emi>loyees  with  homes.  Thus  an  indtis- 
trial  community  was  created  to  absorb  the  farm- 
ei-s'  surplus  prriiliictK.  The  means  they  had  is 
abiindHiii-e  in  the  largo  revenues  of  Baron  de 
Hir'^cli's  [iriiicely  charity,  which  for  all  pnrpOMS 
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amounts  to  over  $6,000,000.  There  was  still 
lacking  necessary  skill  at  husbandry,  and  this 
thev  set  about  supplying  without  long  delay.  In 
the  second  year  of  the  colony,  a  barn  built  for 
horses  was  turned  into  a  lecture- hall  for  the 
young  men,  and  became  the  nucleus  of  the  Hirsch 
Agricultural  School,  which  to-day  has  nearly  a 
hundred  pupils.  Woodbine,  for  which  the  site 
was  cleared  half  a  dozen  yeara  before  in  woods 
so  dense  that  the  cbildren  had  to  be  corralled  and 
kept  under  guard  lest  they  should  be  lost,  was  a 
thriving  community  by  the  time  the  crisia  came 
in  tlie  affairs  of  the  older  colonies. 

The  settlers  were  threatened  with  eviction. 
Tlie  Jewish  Colonization  Association,  upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  Hirsch-Pund  trustees, 
and  with  their  cooperation,  came  to  t.Iieir  rescue. 
It  paid  off  the  mortgages  under  which  they 
groaned,  brought  out  factories,  and  turned  the 
tide  that  was  setting  back  toward  the  cities.  To- 
day the  carpenter's  hammer  is  heard  again,  after 
years  of  silence  and  decay,  m  Rosenhayn,  Alli- 
ance, and  Carmel.  They  are  building  new  houses 
tliere.  Nearly  $500,000  invested  in  the  villages 
is  paying  a  healthy  interest,  where  three  years 
ago  geuurnl  ruin  was  impending.  As  for  Wood- 
bine, Jewish  industry  has  raised  the  town  taxes 
upon  Its  .^,300  acres  of  land  from  $72  to  $1,800, 
and  only  the  slow  country  ways  keep  it  from  be- 
coming the  county-seat,  as  it  is  already  the  coun- 
ty's center  of  industrial  and  mental  activity. 

1 1  was  to  see  tor  myself  what  the  movement  of 
which  this  is  the  brief  historical  outline  was  like 
that  I  had  gone  down  from  Philadelphia  to 
Woodbine,  some  twenty-five  miles  from  Atlantic 
City.  I  saw  a  straggling  village,  hedged  in  by 
stunted  woods,  with  many  freshly  painted  frame 
liouscs  lining  broad  streets,  some  of  them  with 
gardens  around  in  which  jonquil  and  spiderwort 
wi-re  growing,  and  the  peacli  and  gooseberry 
lindding  into  leaf ;  some  of  them  standing  in 
dreary,  nnfenced  wastes,  in  which  the  clay  was 
trodden  liar<!  between  the  stumps  of  last  year's 
felling.  In  these  lived  the  latest  graduates  from 
the  shim.  [  bad  just  come  from  the  clothing- 
factory  hard  by  tlie  depot,  in  which  a  hundred 
of  them  or  more  were  at  work,  and  had  com- 
pared the  bright,  clean  rooms  with  tlie  tradition- 
al sweat-shop  of  the  city,  wholly  to  the  disad- 
vantagi'  of  the  latter,  I  had  noticed  the  absence 
of  the  sullen  looks  that  used  to  oppress  me. 
Now  as  I  walked  along,  stopping  to  chat  with 
the  women  in  the  bouses,  it  interested  me  to 
class  the  settlers  as  those  of  the  first,  the  second, 
and  the  third  year's  stay  and  beyond.  The 
signs  were  unmistakable.  The  first  year  was, 
apparently,  taken  up  in  contemplation  of  the 
house.     Tho  lot   had    no    possibilities.      In   the 


second,  it  was  dug  up.  A  few  potato- vines  were 
planted,  perhaps  a  peach-tree.  There  were  the 
preliminary  signs  of  a  fence.  In  the  third,  un- 
der the  stimulus  of  a  price  offered  by  tlie  man- 
agement, agarden  was  evolved,  with,  necessarily, 
a  fence.  At  this  point  the  potato  became  sud- 
denly an  element.  It  had  fed  the  family  the 
winter  before  without  other  outlay  than  a  little 
scratching  of  the  ground.  Its  possibililies  loomed 
large.  The  garden  became  a  farm  on  a  small 
scale.  Its  owner  applied  for  more  land  and  got 
it.     That  was  the  very  purpose  of  the  colony, 

A  woman,  with  a  strong  face  and  shrewd, 
brown  eyes,  rose  from  an  onion-bed  she  had  been 
weeding  to  open  the  gate. 

"Come  in,"  she  said,  ''and  be  welcome," 
Upon  a  wall  of  the  best  room  hung  a  picture  of 
Michael  Bakounine,  the  nihilist.  I  found  it  in 
these  colonies  everywhere  side  by  side  with 
Washington's,  Lincoln's,  and  Baron  de  Hirach's, 
Mrs-   Breslow  and  her  husband  left  home  for 


cause.  He  was  a  carpenter.  Nine  monttts  thoy 
starved  in  a  Forsyth -Street  tenement,  paying  $15 
a  month  for  three  rooms.  This  cottage  is  their 
own.  They  have  paid  for  it  ($800)  since  they 
came  out  with  the  first  settlers.  The  lot  waa 
given  to  them,  but  they  bought  the  adjoining 
one  to  raise  truck  in. 

"  Gott  set  dank,"  says  the  woman,  with  shin- 
ing eyes,  "  we  owe  nothing  and  pay  no  rent,  and 
are  never  more  hungry." 

Down  the  street  a  little  way  is  the  cottage  of 
one  who  received  the  first  prize  for  her  garden 
last  year.      Fragrant  box  hedges  in  the  plot,     A 
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cow  with  crumpled  horn  Btands  muncliing  corn- 
cobs at  the  barn.  Four  hons  are  sitting  in  as 
many  barrels,  eying  the  stranger  with  half-anx- 
ious, half -hostile  looks.  A  topknot,  tied  by  the 
leg  to  the  fence,  struggles  madly  to  escape.  The 
children  bring  dandelions  and  clover  to  soothe  its 
captivity. 

The  shadows  lengthen.  The  shop  gives  up  its 
worliers.  There  is  no  overtime  here.  A  ten- 
hour  day  rules.  Families  gather  upon  porches — 
the  mother  with  the  sleeping  babe  at  her  breast, 
the  grandfather  smoking  a  peaceful  pijie,  while 
father  and  the  boys  take  a  turn  tending  the  gar- 
den. Theirs  ia  not  Paradise.  It  is  a  little  world 
full  of  hard  work,  but  a  world  in  which  the  work 
has  ceased  to  be  a  curse.  Ludlow  Street,  with  its 
sweltering  tenements,  is  but  a  few  hours'  journey 
away.  For  these,  at  all  events,  the  pi-oblom  of 
life  has  been  solved. 

Strolling  over  the  outlying  farms,  we  came  to 
one  with  every  mark  of  thrift  and  prosperity 
about  it.  The  vineyard  was  pruned  and  trimmed, 
the  fields  ready  for  their  cro]i3,  the  outbuildings 
well  kept,  and  the  woodpile  stout  and  trim.  A 
girl  with  a  long  braid  of  black  hair  came  from 
the  house  to  greet  us.  An  hour  before,  I  had 
seen  her  sewing  on  buttons  in  the  factory.  She 
recognized  mo,  and  looked  questioningly  at  the 
superintendent.  Wlien  he  spoke  my  name,  she 
held  out  her  hand  with  frank  dignity,  and  bade 
me  welcome  on  her  father's  farm.  He  was  a 
clothing- culler  in  New  York,  explained  my  guide 
as  we  went  our  way,  but  tired  of  the  business 
and  moved  out  upon  the  land.  His  30-acre  farm 
is  to-day  one  of  the  finest  in  that  neighborhood. 
The  man  is  on  the  road  to  substantial  wealth. 

Labor  or  lumber — both,  perhaps— must  be 
cheaper  even  than  land  in  south  Jersey.  This 
five-room  cottage,  one  of  half  a  hundred  such, 
was  sold  to  the  tenant  for  $500  ;  the  Hirsch 
Fund  Uking  a  first  mortgage  of  *300,  the  manu- 
facturer, or  tlie  occupant,  if  able,  paying  t!te 
rest.  The  mortgage  is  paid  off  in  monthly  in- 
stallments of  |;3. 75.  Even  if  he  hail  not  a  cent 
to  slai't  with,  by  paying  less  than  one-half  the 
tent  for  the  Foi-syth- Street  flat  of  tlii-ee  cramped 
rooms,  dark  and  stuffy,  the  tenant  becomes  the 
absolute  owner  of  his  home  in  a  little  over  eight 
years,  I  looked  in  upon  a  score  of  them.  The 
rooms  were  large  by  comparison,  and  airy  ;  oil- 
painted,  clean.  The  hopeless  disorder,  the  dis- 
couragement of  the  slum,  were  nowhere.  The 
children  were  stout  and  rosy.  They  played  un- 
der the  trees,  safe  from  the  shop  till  the  school 
gives  up  its  claim  to  them.  Superintendent  Sab- 
sovich  sees  to  it  that  it  is  not  too  early.  He  is 
himself  a  sclicwl  trustee,  elected  after  a  fight  on 
the  "  Woodbine  ticket"  which  gave  notice  to  the 


farmers  of  the  town  that  the  aliens  of  that  settle- 
ment are  gelling  naturalized  to  the  point  of  de- 
manding their  rights.  The  opposition  retaliated 
by  nicknaming  the  leader  of  the  victorious  f«- 
tion  the  "  Uzar  of  Woodbine."  He  in  turn  in- 
vited them  to  hear  tlie  lectures  at  the  Agricul- 
tural School.      His  text  went  home. 

"  The  American  is  wasteful  of  food,  energies — 
of  everything,"  he  said.  ' '  We  teach  here  th&t 
farming  can  be  made  to  pay  by  saving  ex- 
penses." They  knew  it  to  be  true.  The  Wood- 
bine farm  products,  its  flowers  and  chickena, 
took  the  iirisies  at  the  county  fair.  Yet  in  prac- 
tice they  did  not  compot«.  The  Woodbine  milk 
was  dearer  than  the  neighboring  farmer's.  If  £a 
spite  of  that  it  was  preferred  because  it  was  bet- 
ter, that  was  tlieir  lookout.  The  rest  must  come 
up  to  it  then.  So  with  the  output  of  the  hen- 
nery, the  apiary,  the  blacksmith -shop  in  the 
place.  Oti  tliat  plan  Woodbine  has  won  the  re- 
spect of  the  neighborhood.  The  good-will  will 
follow,  says  its  t'zar,  conlidently. 

He,  too,  was  a  nihilist,  who  dreamed  with  the 
young  of  his  people  for  a  better  day.  He  has 
lived  to  see  it  dawn  on  a  far-away  shore.  Con- 
cerning his  task,  he  has  no  illusions.  There  ia 
no  higher  education,  no  "frills,"  at  Woodbine. 
Its  scheme  is  intensely  practical.  It  is  to  make, 
if  possible,  a  Jewish  yeomanry  fit  to  take  their 
place  with  the  native  tillers  of  the  soil,  as  good 
citizens  as  they.  With  that  end  in  view,  every- 
thing is  ' '  for  present  purposes,  with  an  eye  on 
the  future."     The  lad  is  taught  dairying  with 
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Bcientific  precision,  because  on  that  road  lies  the 
profit  in  keeping  cows.  He  is  taught  the  com- 
mercial value  of  extreme  cleanliness  in  handling 
milk  and  making  batter.  He  learns  the  man- 
agement of  the  poultry-yard,  of  bees,  of  pigeons, 
and  of  field  crops.  He  works  in  the  nursery, 
the  greenhouse,  and  the  blacksmith -shop.  If  he 
does  not  get  to  know  the  blacksmith's  trade,  he 
learns  how  to  mend  a  broken  farm-wagon  and 
"save  expe'nse."  So  he  shall  be  able  to  make 
farming  pay,  to  keep  his  grip  on  the  land.  His 
native  shrewdness  will  teach  him  the  rest. 

The  vineyards  were  budding,  and  the  robins 
sang  joyously  as  we  drove  over  the  twenty-four- 
mile  stretch  through  the  colonies  of  Carmel, 
Rosenhayn,  Alliance,  and  B  rot  mans  ville.  Ev- 
erywhere there  were  signs  of  reawakened  thrift. 
Fields  and  gardens  were  being  got  ready  for 
their  crops  ;  fence-corners  were  being  cleaned, 
roofs  repaired,  and  houses  painted.  In  Rosen- 
hayn they  were  building  half  a  dozen  new  houses. 
A  clothing- factory  there  that  employs  70  hands 
brought  out  24  families  from  New  York  and 
Philadelphia,  for  whom  shelter  had  to  be  found. 
Some  distance  beyond  the  village  we  halted  to 
inspect  the  40-acre  farm  of  a  Jew  who  some 
years  ago  kept  a  street-stand  in  Philadelphia. 
He  bought  the  land  and  went  back  to  his  stand 
to  earn  the  money  with  which  to  run  it.  In 
three  years,  he  moved  his  family  out. 

"  I  couldn't  raise  the  children  in  the  city,"  he 
explained.      A  son  and  two  daughters  now  mn 
the  ailjoining    farm.      Two    boys   were   helping 
liim  look  after  a  berry-patch  that  alone  would 
"  make  expenses  "  this  year.     The  wife  minded 
the  seven  cows.     The  farm  is  free  and  clear  save 
for  $400  lent  by  the  Hirsch 
people  to  pay  oft  an  onerous 
mortgage.      Some    comment 
was  made  upon  the  light  soil. 
The  farmer  pointed  signifi- 
cantly to  the  barnyard. 

"I  make  him  good,"  he 
said.  Across  the  road  was  a 
larfre  house  with  a  preten- 
t  ious  door-yard  and  evergreen 
lidlfj;ea.  A  Gtentile  farmer 
with  many  acres  lived  in  it. 
The  lean  fields  promised  but 
poor  ci-ops.  The  neighbor- 
hood knew  that  he  never  paid 
anything  on  his  mortgage  ; 
claimed,  in  fact,  that  he 
could  not. 

"Ah!"  said  Mr.  Sabso- 
vicli,  emerging  from  a  wran- 
gle with  his  client  about  mat- 
ters agricoltural,  '  he  has  not  a  i 


learned  to  'make  him  good.'  Oome  over  to 
the  school,  and  I  will  show  yon  stock.  You 
can't  afford  to  keep  poor  cows.  They  cost  too 
much," 

The  other  shook  his  head  energetically. 
"Them's  the  seven  finest  cows  in  the  country," 
he  yelled  after  us  as  we  started.  The  saperin- 
tendent  laughed  a  little. 

"Yon  see  what  they  are  —  stubborn;  will 
have  their  way  in  an  argument.  But  that  fel- 
low will  be  over  to  Woodbine  before  the  week  is 
ont,  to  see  what  he  can  learn.  He  is  not  going 
to  let  me  crow  it  be  can  help  it.  Not  to  be 
driven,  they  can  be  led,  though  it  is  not  alwajrs 
easy.  Suspicions,  bard  at  driving  a  bargain  as 
the  Russian  Jew  is,  I  sometimes  think  I  can  see 
his  better  nature  coming  out  already." 

As  we  drove  along,  I  thought  so,  too,  more 
than  once.  From  every  farm  and  byway  came 
men  to  have  a  word  with  the  superintendent. 
For  me  they  had  a  sidelong  look,  and  a  ques- 
tion, put  in  Hebrew.  To  the  answer  they  often 
shook  their  heads,  demanding  another.  After 
such  a  conference,  I  asked  what  it  was  about. 

"You,"  said  Mr.  Sabsovich.  "They  are 
asking,  '  Who  is  he?'  I  tell  them  that  you  are 
not  a  Jew.  This  is  the  answer  they  give :  ■  I 
don't  care  if  he  is  a  Jew.     Is  he  a  good  man  ? ' " 

Over  the  supper-table  that  night,  I  caught  the 
burning  eyes  of  a  young  nihilist  fixed  upon  me 
with  a  look  I  have  not  yet  got  over.  I  had  been 
telling  of  my  affection  for  the  Princess  Dagmar, 
whom  I  knew  at  Copenhagen  in  my  youth.  I 
meant  it  as  something  we  had  in  common  ;  she 
became  Empress  of  Russia  in  after  years.  I  for- 
got that  it  was  by  virtue  of  jnarrying  Alexander 
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kled  face,  and  listened  to  the  birds.  Tbey  came 
down  together,  when  tliey  heard  our  voices,  to 
say  that  four  ot  the  seven  acres  were  worked  up. 
The  other  three  would  come.  They  had  pleaty 
and  were  happy.  Only  their  boy,  who  should 
help,  was  gone. 

It  was  the  one  note  of  disappointment  I 
heard  :  the  boys  would  not  stay  on  tlie  farm. 
To  the  aged  it  gave  a  now  purpose,  new  zest  in 
life.  There  was  n  place  fur  them,  Whereas  the 
tenement  had  none.  The  young  could  not  be 
made  to  stay.  It  was  the  old  story.  1  had 
heard  it  in  New  England  in  explanation  of  its 
abandoned  farms  :  the  tvork  wus  too  hard,  was 
without  a  bi-eak.  The  good  sense  of  the  Jew 
recognizi^s  tiie  issue  and  meets  it  squarely.  In 
Woodbine  strenuous  efforts  were  being  made  to 
develop  the  social  life  by  every  available  meaoB. 
No  ojiportunity  is  allowed  to  pass  that  will  ' '  give 
the  boy  a  chance."     Here  on  the   iarms   theie 


III.  I  heard  afterward  that  he  protested  vehe- 
mently that  1  could  not  possibly  be  a  good  man. 
AVell  for  mf  I  did  not  tell  him  my  opinion  of  tlio 
Czar  himself!  It  was  gleaned  from  Copenhagen, 
where  they  thought  him  the  prince  of  good  fel- 
lows. 

At  Carmel  I  found  the  hnnds  in  the  clothing- 
factory  making  from  SIO  to  ft  13  a  week  at  human 
hours,  and  the  poi>ulation  growing.  Forty  fami- 
lies had  como  from  I'hiladelphia,  where  the  au- 
thorities were  lielping  the  colonies  Dy  rigidly  en- 
forcing the  sweiit-shop  ordinances.  Inquiries  I 
made  as  to  the  relative  cost  of  living  in  the  city 
and  in  the  country  brought  out  the  following 
facts  ;  A  conlriictor  with  a  family  of  eight  paid 
shop-rent  in  Sheriff  Sti-eet,  Now  York,  If-'IO  jjcr 
month  ;  for  four  rooms  in  a  Monroe-Street  tene- 
ment, iil5  ;  housi'hiild  expenses.  ^HO.  Here  he 
pays  shop-rent  (whole  house),  ^ii  ;  dwelling  on 
farm,  $4  ;  household,  Ji35.  This  family  enjoys 
greater  comfort  in  ihe  country  for  ftuO  a  month 
less.  A  working  family  of  eight  paid  i]  I  for 
three  rooms  in  an  Kssex-Strpet  tenement,  ♦^.'i 
for  the  household  ;  liei-e  the  rent  is  $5,  and  the 
household  e-xpenaes  J24— better  living  for  $17 
less  a  month. 

Near  the  village,  a  Jewish  farmer  who  had 
tracked  us  from  one  of  the  other  villages  caught 
up  with  us  to  put  before  Jlr.  Salsovicli  his  re- 
quest for  more  land.  Wo  halteil  to  dehalo  it  in 
the  roatl  bi;side  a  seven-acre  farm  worked  by  a 
Lithuanian  brickmakor.  The  old  mn,n  in  his 
peaked  cap  and  sheepskin  jacket  wa-s  hoeing  in 
the  back-lot.  His  wife,  crippled  and  half-blind, 
eat  in  the  sunshine  with  a  smile  upon  her  wrin- 


wcre  wiser  fathers  than  tlie  Lithuanian.     Let  one 
of  them  speak  for  himself. 

His  was  one  of  a  little  settlement  of  fifteen 
families  that  had  fought  it  out  alone,  being  some 
disiaiicc  from  any  of  the  villages.  In  the  sum- 
mer tliey  farmed,  and  in  the  winter  tailoring  for 
the  Philadelphia  shoos  helped  them  out,  Rad- 
etzky  WHS  a  presser  in  the  city  ten  years.  There 
were  nine  in  his  house.  "Seven  to  work  on  the 
farm,"  said  the  father,  proudly,  Burveying  the 
brown,  muscular  troop,  "  but  the  two  little  ooes 
are  good  in  summer  at  berry -picking,"     Th^ 
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had  jtist  then  come  in  trom  the  lima-bean  field, 
where  tliey  bad  planted  poles.  Evea  the  baby 
had  helped. 

"  I  pnt  two  beans  in  a  bill  instead  of  four.  I 
tell  yo«  why,"  said  the  farmer;  "I  wait  throe 
days,  and  see  if  they  come  up.  If  they  do  not, 
I  put  down  two  more.  Most  of  them  come  up, 
and  i  save  two  beans.  A  farmer  has  got  to 
make  money  on  saving  expenses." 

The  sound  of  a  piano  interrupted  him.  "It 
is  my  daughtor,"  be  said. 
"They  help  me,  and  I  let 
them  have  in  turn  what 
young  people  want — piano, 
music-  lessons,  a  good  horse 
to  drive.  U  pays.  They 
are  all  here  yet.  In  the 
begin  ling  we  starved  to- 
gether, had  to  eat  com 
with  the  cows,  but  the  wm- 
ter  tailoring  palled  us 
tbrougii.  Now  I  want  to 
give  it  up.  I  want  to  buy 
the  next  farm.  With  our 
34  acres,  it  will  make  60, 
and  we  can  live  like  men, 
and  lei  those  that  need  the 
tailoring  get  it.  I  wouldn't 
e.icliange  this  farm  for 
tht>   best  property   in    the 


Late  that  night,  when  we  were  retnming  to 
Woodbine,  we  came  suddenly  upon  a  crowd  of 
boys  fiUiiig  the  road.  They  wore  the  uniform 
of  the  Hirech  School.  It  was  within  ten  min> 
utes  of  closing-time,  and  tbey  were  half  a  mile 
from  home.  Tbe  superintendent  pulled  up  and 
asked  tbem  where  they  were  going.  There  waa 
a  brief  silence,  then  the  hesitating  answer  : 

"  It  is  a  surpiTse  party." 

Mr.  Sahsovich  eyed  the  crowd  sharply  and 
tbouglit  a  while. 

"Oh,"  he  said,  remembering  all  at  once,  "  it 
is  Mr.  Billings  and  his  new  wife.     Go   ahead, 

To  me,  trying  vainly  to  sleep  in  the  village 
hotel  in  the  midnight  hour  with  a  tin-pan  sere- 
nade to  the  newly  married  teacher  going  on  un- 
der the  window,  there  came  in  a  lull,  with  the 
challenge  of  tbe  loudest  boy,  "Mr.  Billings  1 
If  you  don't  comedown,  we  will  never  go  home," 
an  appreciation  of  the  Woodbine  system  of 
discipline  which  I  had  lacked  till  then.  It  was 
the  Radetzky  plan  over  again,  of  giving  the  boys 
a  chance,  to  make  them  stay  on  the  farm. 

If  it  is  difficult  to  make  the  boy  stay,  it, is 
sometimes  even  harder  to  make  tbe  father  go. 
Out  of  a  hundred  families  picked  on  New  York's 
East  Side  as  in  especial  need  of  transplanting  to 
tbe  land,  just  seven  consented  when  it  came  to 
the  journey.  They  didn't  relish  the  "society 
of  the  stumps."  The  Jews'  colonies  need  many 
things  before  they  can  hope  to  rival  tbe  attrac- 
tion of  the  city  to  tbe  man  whom  the  slum  haa 
robbed  of  all  resources.  They  sum  themselves 
up  in  the  social  life  of  which  the  tenement  has 


His  two  eldest  sons  nod- 
led  nfsspnt  to  bis  words. 
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Buch  UDBUspected  stores  in  the  closest  of  fouch 
with  one's  fellows.  The  colonies  need  business 
opportunities  to  boom  them,  facilities  for  market- 
ing produce  in  the  cities,  canning -factories,  store 
cellars  for  the  prodiict  of  the  vineyards— all  of 
which  time  must  supply.  Though  they  have 
Civen  to  htindreds  the  chance  of  life,  it  CAnnot 
be  said  for  them  that  they  have  demonstrated 
yet  the  Jews'  ability  to  stand  alone  upon  the 
land,  backed  as  they  are  by  the  Hirsch-Fund 
millions.  In  fact,  I  have  heard  no  such  claim 
advanced.  But  it  can  at  least  be  said  that  for 
these  they  have  solved  the  problem  of  life  and  of 
the  slum.      And  that  is  something  I 

Nor  is  it  all.  Because  of  its  being  a  concerted 
movement,  this  of  south  Jersey,  it  has  been,  so 
to  speak,  easier  to  make  out.  But  already,  upon 
the  experience  gained  there,  700  families,  with 
some  previous  training  and  fitness  for  farming, 
have  been  settled  upon  New  England  farms  and 
are  generally  doing  well.  More  than  J2, 000,000 
worth  of  property  in  Massachusetts,  Connecticut, 
and  their  sister  States  is  owned  by  Jewish  hus- 
bandmen. They  are  mostly  dairy -farmers,  poul- 
trymeii,  sheep- breeders.  The  Russian  Jew  will 
not  in  this  generation  be  fit  for  what  might  be 
called  long-range  farming.  He  needs  crops  that 
turn  his  money  over  quickly.  With  that  in  sight, 
he  works  hard  and  faithfully.     The  Yankee,  as 


a  rule,  welcomes  him.  He  has  the  sagacity  to 
see  that  his  coming  will  improve  economic  con- 
ditions, now  none  too  good.  Aa  shrewd  traders, 
the  two  are  well-matched.  The  public  school 
brings  the  children  together  on  equal  terms,  lev- 
eling out  any  roughness  that  might  remain. 

If  the  showing  that  the  Jewish  population  of 
New  England  has  increased  in  17  years  from 
9,000  to  74,000  gives  anybody  pause,  it  is  not  at 
least  without  its  compensation.  The  very  need 
of  the  immigrant  to  which  objection   is  made, 
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plus  the  energy  that  will  not  let  him  sit  still  and 
starve,  make  a  way  for  him  that  opens  it  at  the 
same  time  for  others.  In  New  York  he  made 
the  needle  industry,  which  he  monopolized.  He 
brought  its  product  up  from  $30,000,000  to 
♦300,000,000  a  year,  that  he  might  live,  and 
founded  many  a  great  fortune  by  his  midnight 
toil.  In  New  England,  while  peopling  its  aban- 
doned farms,  in  self-defense  he  takes  up  on  occa- 
sion abandoned  manufacturing  plants  to  make 
the  work  he  wants.  At  Colchester,  Conn.,  120 
Jewish  families  settled  about  the  great  rubber- 
works.  The  workings  of  a  trust  shut  it  down 
after  40  years'  successful  operation,  causing  loss 
of  wages  and  much  suffering  to  1,500  hands. 
The  Christian  employees,  who  must  have  been  in 
overwhelming  majority,  probably  took  it  out  in 
denouncing  triistB.  1  didn't  hear  that  they  did 
much  else,  except  go  away,  I  siippose,  in  search 
of  another  job.  The  Jews  did  not  go  away. 
Perhaps  they  couldn't.  They  cast  about  for 
some  concern  to  supply  the  place  of  the  rubber- 
works.  At  last  accounts  I  heard  o£  them  nego- 
tiating with  a  large  woolen  concern  in  Leeds  to 
move  its  plant  across  the  Atlantic  to  Colchester. 
How  it  came  out,  I  do  not  know. 

The  attempt  to  colonize  Jewish  immigrants 
had  two  objects  ;  to  relieve  the  man  and  to 
drain  the  Glietto.  In  this  last  it  failed.  In  18 
years  1,200  families  have  been  moved  out.  In 
the  five  months  from  October  to  March  lost, 
12,000  came  to  stay  in  New  York  City,  The 
number  of  immigrant  Ji^ws  during  those  months 
was  15,233,  of  whom  only  .S,881  went  farther. 
The  population  of  the  Ghetto  reaches  already 
250,000.  It  was  like  trying  to  bail  oat  the 
ocean.  Within  a  year  the  projectors  of  Wood- 
bine have  taken  the  bull  squarely  by  the  horns 
with  a  proposition  to  reverse  the  programme  on- 
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tirely.  Instead  of  arguing  with  unwilling  em- 
ployees to  take  the  step  they  dread,  they  are  try- 
ing to  persuade  manufacturers  to  move  out  of  the 
city,  depending  upon  the  workers  to  follow  their 
work.  To  that  end  they  have  formed  an  alliance 
with  various  reputable  suburban  land  companies 
in  Jersey,  on  Staten  Island,  and  elsewhere,  and 
offer  to  build  homea  for  the  families  thus  weaned 
from  the  Lenemenis.  Their  plan,  under  which 
the  operatives  are  able  to  become  owners  of  their 
homes,  at  little  more  than  one-half  the  outlay  for 
rent  in  the  tenement,  includes  a  cash  payment  of 
10  per  cent.  The  Hirach  Fund  takes  a  mortgage 
for  60  per  cent,  of  the  purchase  price  at  4  per 
cent. ,  the  builder  the  remainder  at  5  per  cent. 
Thus  the  owner  of  a  $1,100  cottage,  with  five 
rooms  and  bath,  paying  ofi  the  builder's  mortgage 
in  10  years,  would  be  at  a  monthly  outlay  of  $8, 
including  taxes  and  insurance.  At  |10  a  month 
he  might  have  a  six-room  cottage,  and  at  112.50, 
the  rent  which  he  would  ordinarily  pay  for  a 
dark,  three-room  flat  in  Essex  Street,  a  little 
mansion  with  seven  rooms  and  bath.  Farming 
does  not  enter  into  this  scheme.  It  aims  only 
at  restoring  the  home. 

Mr.  Arthur  Reichow,  the  agricultural  agent 
of  the  Hirach  Fund,  is  the  projector  and  cham- 
pion of  it  an  the  salvation  from  the  tenement. 
His  argument  is  brieSy  that  the  clothing  indus- 
try makes  the  Ghetto  by  lending  itself  most 
easily  to  tenement  manufacture.  Tiie  Ghetto, 
with  its  crowds  and  iinhealthycompecition,  makes 
the  sweat-shop  in  turn,  with  all  tlie  bad  conditions 
that  disturb  the  trade.  To  move  the  crowds  out 
is  at  once  to  kill  the  Ghetto  and  the  sweat-shops, 
and  to  restore  the   industry  to  healthy  ways. 


The  argument  is  correct.  Tlie  economic  gains 
by  such  an  exodus  are  equally  clear,  provided 

the  philanthropy  that  starts  it  will  maintain  a 
careful  watch  to  prevent  the  old  slum  conditions 
being  reproduced  in  the  new  places,  and  un- 
scrupulous employers  from  taking  advantage  of 
the  isolation  of  their  workers.  With  this  chance 
removed,  strikes  are  not  so  readily  fomented  by 
home-owners.  The  manufacturer  secures  steady 
labor,  the  worker  a  steady  job.  The  young  are 
removed  from  the  contamination  of  the  tenement. 
The  practical  question  is  whether  the  manufa(;- 
turer  can  be  persuaded  to  go.  Mr.  Reichov 
thinks  he  can,  with  proper  inducements  at  the 
start,  and  that  speedily  the  advantage  of  rents 
that  are  as  nothing  to  what  he  had  to  pav  in  the 
city,  together  with  the  freedom  from  labor  an^ 
noyances  and  from  the  reproach  of  sweat-shop- 
made  goods,  will  so  outbalance  the  convenience 
of  having.the  shop  close  at  hand  that  subsidies 
will  no  longer  be  needed.  One  can  but  hope  and 
pray  that  he  may  be  right  and  that  the  doubta 
that  will  arise  may  prove  groundless. 

The  matter  may  yet  be  put  before  the  com. 
munity  in  the  form  of  a  distinct  programme,  for 
which  its  support  will  be  asked.  It  need  not,  of 
course,  be  confined  to  the  Jews  in  its  working. 
Only,  the  machinery  and  the  means  for  starting 
these  out  are  at  hand  in  the  Hirsch  Fund. 
When,  say,  10  per  cent,  of  those  now  in  the 
Ghetto  have  been  removed,  argue  the  enthusi- 
asts, a  rut  will  have  been  made  for  so  much  of 
the  immigration  to  follow  to  the  new  places,  and 
to  that  extent  it  will  have  been  diverted  from  tha 
cities.  To  that  extent,  then,  a  real  '<  way  out'^ 
of  the  slum  will  have  been  found. 
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THE  OLD  AGE  OF  NEW   ENGLAND   AUTHORS. 


BY  HEZEKIAH  BUTTERWORTH. 


SAID  a  venerable  author,  wliose  o!d  age  is  a 
second  youth,  to  me  reuently  ; 

"  A  literary  life,  without  dissipations  or  selSsh 
competitions  and  ambitions,  tends  to  extreme  old 
^ge.  It  is  not  difficult  to  explain  why  this  is  so. 
Nothing  brings  contentment  like  creative  work, 
And  a  life  for  influence  and  contentment  is  true 
life." 

"This  is  true  of  English  authors,"  I  replied. 
"  Herbert  Spencer  is 
«ighty,  and  Buskin, 
though  no  longer  ac- 
tive, is  the  same  age. 
[Ruskin  has  since 
died.]  Gladstone 
made  one  ot  hia  most 
notable  speeches  after 
he  was  80  years  of 
iige.  Among  female 
writers,  I  recall  that 
■Charlotte  Mary  Yon ge 
is  in  the  last  years  of 
the  SBventioa.  I  won- 
der if  tliis  longevity 

be  true  of  Sew  Eng-     mwabd  BVMmr  haia  d.b. 
land  writers  ?  " 

"  It  certainly  is,"  said  my  friend. 

"To  what  do  you  attribute  tlie  long  tide  ol 
years  ?  "  I  asked. 

He  answered,  briefly:  "  CJieerfulness." 

I  felt  a  new  inspiration  in  what  my  friend  had 
.said,  and  I  was  interested  to  inquire  if  many 
New  England  and  New  York  authors  had  lived  to 
extreme  age,  and  if  so  how  much  cheerfulness 
had  to  do  with  tlie  life  stream  ;  and  I  began  to 
make  a  study  of  the  faces  of  some  of  those  whose 
lives  had  brought  a  second  spring-tide. 

An  "Authors'  Club  "  has  recently  been  formed 
in  Boston,  of  which  Julia  Ward  Howe  is  the 
president.  Among  those  who  have  Iwen  active 
in  its  meetings  are  a  number  who  are  long  past 
70  yea.-B  of  age  — as  Colonel  Higginson,  Edward 
Everett  Hale,  Mr.  Trowbridge,  Mrs.  Livermore, 
Edna  D.  Cheney,  and  otliers.  The  most  active 
members,  like  Elbridge  Brooks  and  certain  other 
book-writing  editors,  are  past  50  years  of  age, 
while  Mrs.  Howe  is  in  her  eighty-second  year. 

The  past  of  Boston  literature  reveals  a  like 
remarkable  record.  Richard  Henry  Dana,  the 
author  of  "The  Old  Man's  Funeral, "  and  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  North  Amerirtiit   Rfnii'ir — ilio 


Nestor  of  Boston  authors  of  the  present  gen- 
eration— was  born  in  1787.  He  was  a  literary 
companion  of  John  Quincy  Adauis.  He  waa  a 
notable  figure  in  Boston  in  the  middle  of  the 
century,  with  his  paliiarclial  beard  and  white 
hair.  He  died  in  1879,  at  the  age  of  92 
years.  His  life  was  a  still,  deep,  silent  current. 
He  was  an  invalid  for  the  flrst  fifty  years  of 
liis  life,  but  became  entirely  well  as  he  passed 
toward  old  age,  and  I'etamed  his  intellectual  vig- 
or until  past  91  years.  An  edition  of  his  poems 
appeared  when  he  was  6.5  yeare  of  age.  He 
lived  much  at  Cape  Ann,  and  loved  the  salt  sea 

John  Fierpont,  who  was  born  in  1785,  and 
died  in  ISGG,  [>ast  80  years  of  age,  had  a  tike 
life,  and  one  that 
brought  a  like  seren- 
ity. His  "Napoleon 
at  Rest,"  and  "Faas- 
ing  Away,"  were  po- 
ems familiar  to  most 
people  of  the  last  gea- 

I  well  recall  how 
popular  were   once 
two    New   England 
ballads,  the  music  of 
which    was  by    Ber- 
nard Covert.      One 
was    entitled    "The 
Lake  of  the  Dismal 
Swamp"  (words  by 
Moore),  and  the  other  "The  Sword  of    Bunker 
Hill."     On  taking  up  my  residence  in  Boston,  I 
was  introduced  to  Mr.  Covert,  and  he  called  on 
me   and   sang   to   me   two   ballads.     His  voice 
was  Arm  and  clear.     Imagine  my  surprise  when, 
after  his  singing    these  songs,   he  said:      "My 
friend,   those  are  old  memories  ;    I  am  now  91 
years  of  age  1  " 

If  the  founder  of  the  North  American  Review 
lived  to  enjoy  literary  memories  beyond  90yeBra, 
the  same  might  be  said  of  several  of  the  authors 
who  made  tlie  great  name  and  influence  of  the 
Atliititic  Monthly.  The  serene  author  of  "The 
Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast  Table"  wrote  "Over 
the  Teacups"  when  past  80  years.  Prof.  Jef- 
ferson Sawyer,  the  controversialist  of  Tufts  Col- 
lege, has  but  recently  died,  in  the  sunset  shadov 
ot  90  years  ;  and  Dr.  Bartol,  of  West  Church 
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fame,  who  still  lingers  in  the  twilight  mys  of  90 
winters,  was  engaged  in  most  active  enterpriaea 
long  after  three  score  and  ten.  Charles  Eliot 
Norton,  who  was  Ijorn  in  1827,  still  holds  his 
place  as  our  foremost  literary  critic. 

Longfellow    beautifully    says,    iu    ' '  Morituri 
Salutamus '' — a   poem  written   very  late  in   his 


own  life,  and  one  that  has  the  ripeness  and  mel- 
lowness that  characterized  his  last  poems  : 

"  Ah,  nothing  <s  too  late 
Till  the  tirtHl  heart  shall  cense  to  palpitate. 
Cnto  learned  Greek  at  eighty  ;  Sophocles 
Wrote  hisgraiirl  '(Edlpus,'  and  SinioniUes 
Uore  oS  ilII  the  prize  of  verse  from  bla  compeers, 
When  each  hud  numbered  more  than  fourscore  f  eara  ; 
And  Tlieophrastus.  at  (ouracore  and  ten, 
Had  but  Ix'sjim  his  ' Character  ol  Men'; 
Chancer,  at  Wooilstoclt  with  the  nightingales, 
At  sixty  wrote  the  Canterbury  Tales  ; 
Goethe  at  Weimar,  toiling  to  the  last, 
Conipieteil  'Faust'  when  eighty  years  were  past. 
These  are  indeed  e.iceptions  ;  bat  they  show 
How  tar  the  gulf-stream  ot  our  youth  may  flow 
Into  the  arctic  regions  of  our  lives, 
Where  little  else  tlinn  life  itself  survives." 


It  is  not  my  purpose,  however,  to  dwell  on  the 
authors  who  have  recently  completed  their  work, 
but  to  give  some  pen-stroke  pictures  of  those 
who  are  now  working  beyond  the  Scriptural 
bound  of  "  threescore  and  ten." 

To  see  what  these  people  are  now  doing  is  to 
read  a  moral  lesson  from  a  living  page  of  life, 
and  to  present  a  view  of  the  literary  life  at  once 


alluring  and  inspiring.  The  living  New  England 
authors,  as  a  rule,  are  not  rich  in  money  ;  they 
are  better  than  that — ^rich  in  years,  in  ripe  and 
valuable  experiences,  in  the  blood  that  makes  the 
spring  come  again,  with  farewell  skies,  birds  and 
flowers.  The  author  of  work  that  will  live, 
make  men,  and  prepare  the  world  for  better 
influences,  ought  not,  perhaps,  to  be  worth  more 
than  $20,000.  In  this  commercial  age,  not  many 
liviiig  New  England  authors  are  worth  more 
than  this  out  of  their  own  earnings.  Some  of 
them  have  had  to  live  in  coiintry  towns,  on 
garden-farms,  that  they  might  do  true  work.  It 
is  seDsational  writing  that  makes  money.  A 
mau,  as  a  rale,  does  not  become  very  rich  who 
writes  for  the  reviews  that  whicii  will  feed  the 
hunger  of  the  brain  and  heart. 

Among  the  men  in  the  seventies  who  are  yet 
very  active  in  Boston's  literary  life  is  Mr.  Mal- 
loy,  the  interpreter  of  Emerson.  He  worked 
his  way  to  philosophical  scholarship  from  hum- 
ble conditions  of  early  life.  He  became  an  inti- 
mate, personal  friend  of  Emerson,  and  is  one  of 
his  ablest  'interpreters.  Strange  as  it  may  seem 
in  a  philosopher,  he  is  the  master  of  a  refined  and 
genial  humor,  and  that  gift  never  more  sparkled 
in  his  picturesque  and  melodious  sentences,  as 
they  flow  from  the  platform  of  the  Metaphysical 
Club  and  other  clubs,  than  now.  He  is  the  liter- 
ary liumorist  of  New  England.  He  goes  to  old 
wells  and  brings  up  sparkling,  new  wine.  His 
face  has  no  wrinkles  of  old  age  ;  it  is  wonder 
fully  beautiful  ;  it  has  in  it  the  spring-time  glow 
of  the  aftermath,  and  recalls  the  face  of  A.  B. 
Alcott,  who  himself  lived  to  be  nearly  90. 

It  is  not  often  that  one  has  nearly  fifty  years 
of  retirement  after  a  very  active  public  life  ;  but 
Senator  James  Ware  Bradbury,  once  an  editor, 
and  engaged  in  literary  work  in  connection  with 
the  Maine  Historical  Society,  was  bom  in  1803, 
and  declined  reelection  as  United  States  Senator 
neirly  fifty  years  ago.  He  delivered  an  address 
on  "The  Schools  of  1825  "  before  an  educational 
society  at  Augusta,  Maine,  two  years  ago,  when 
more  than  95  years  of  age.  We  do  not  know  of 
any  living  man  in  New  England  who  has  con- 
tinued his  literary  work  so  late  in  life.  The  late 
Hon.  Neal  Dow  made  a  public  address  in  New 
York  City  on  his  ninetieth  birthday. 

Edward  Everett  Hale  was  born  April  3,  1822. 
No  man  in  New  England  is  found  more  fre- 
quently on  the  New  England  platform  as  the 
voice  of  current  and  historic  events.  He  is  in 
public  life  almost  daily,  and  figures  in  the  prin- 
cipal social  events  of  Boston.  He  has  written 
some  fifty  books ;  and,  at  the  age  of  78  years, 
there  seems  to  be  no  abatement  of  bis  physical 
or  mental  force. 
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I  have  seldom  heard  a  more  thrilling  oration 
than  one  recently  given  in  Boston  by  ex-Gov- 
ernor Boutwell,  also  an  octogenarian.  The  fire 
of  forty  was  in  it — a  Cato-like  spirit  and  force. 
Senator  Hoar,  in  the  declining  seventies,  has  a 
like  record. 

Another  octogenarian,  with  a  face  transfigured 
by  long  beneficence  of  thought  and  life,  is  Hon. 
Henry  S,  Washburn,  the  author  of  "The  Va- 
cant Chair,"  and  the  once  famona  missionary 
hymn,  -'The  Burial  of  Mrs.  Judson."  He  pub- 
lished a  volume  of  poems  when  82  years  of  age 
— a  book  full  of  the  true  song  spirit,  of  melli- 
fluoua  meters,  the  fire  of  patriotism,  and  the  true 
touch  of  home.  He  is  far  into  the  eighties  now, 
and  to  look  into  his  face  is  to  receive  a  bene- 
diction. He  watched  long  by  the  chair  of  his 
invalid  wife,  whom  he  has  made  the  subject  of 
truly  beautiful  vitsc.  He  was  once  the  poet  of 
Baptist  occasions,  and  belonged  to  the  class  of 
religious  authors  represented  by  Dr.  Samuel  F. 
Smith,  who  died  at  tbe  ago  of  87,  falhng  at  his 
post  as  he  was  going  out  to  preach. 

From  the  colerie  of  beaiitifnl  old  faces  with 
the  new  spring  in  them,  Samuel  May  last  year 
disappeared  at  the  age  of  90.  Ho  was  buried 
from  James  Freeman  Clarke's  old  church.  The 
light  of  Heaven  seemed  to  fall  into  his  last  years, 
and  he  looked  like  a  dead  prophet  as  he  lay  amid 
banks  of  flowers  in  the  cliurdi. 

fElizaheth  Cady  Slanton,  born  in  1S15,  is  not 
a'New  England  woman,  but  Imlongs  to  the  type 
and  cult  of  which  we  write,  and  is  deep  in  New 
England  councils  of  thought,  social  life,  and 
advancement.  She  has  so  lived  that  the  stream 
of  life  runs  as  far  out  as  has  been  kept  ch;ar,  and 
waters  the  hazels  that  bloom  in  the  fall. 

The  venerable  Bishop  Clark,  the  ' '  war 
Bishop"  of  Rhode  Island,  administered  until  re- 
cently the  duties  of  his  office,  though  under  cer- 
tain limitations,  in  the  serene  twilight  of  a  life  of 
nearly  90  years.     So  lived  on  Dr.  C'yms  Hamlin, 


the  missionary,  until  August,  1900,  passing  amy 
at  89. 

Dr.  Edwards  A.  Park,  of  Andover,  who  has 
just  died,  was  engaged,  when  past  90  years,*  ia 
writing  a  history  of  the  times  of  Jonathan  Ed- 
wards in  New  England. 

Mrs.  Jnlia  Ward  Howe,  one  of  the  moat  ac- 
complished women  in  America,  the  immortal 
author  of  the  "Battle  Ilymn  of  the  Republic," 
was  bom  in  1819,  and  has  passed  her  eighty-first 
year.  She  is  still  active  on  the  platform  and  ia 
literary  work,  serving  on  important  committees 
of  philanthropy,  local,  national,  and  interna- 
tional. She  wrote,  in  Wasliington,  the  •'  Battle 
Hymn  of  the  Republic" — a  song  destined  to  live 
like  the  prophetess  Deborah's — wheu  the  city 
was  beleaguereil  in  November,  18C1,  or  thirty- 
nine  years  ago.  She  has  been  called  to  read  it 
in  public  for  nearly  forty  years,  and  still  favors 
Boston  audiences  by  reciting  it  at  entertainments 
given    for   charity    and   on    patriotic  occasions. 

Susan  B.  Anthony,  who  haa  labored  with  Mrs, 
Howe  for  the  higher  education  and  better  em- 
ployment of  women,   was  born  in   1820.     She. 


began  public  life  by  teaching  at  $1.50  per  veek,. 
and  was  awakened  by  her  own  small  salary  to 
tlie  too  small  valuation  of  woman's  work, 

Tlie  most  active  h'clurors  and  historical  writers 
in  Boston,  except  Mr.  Fiske,  are  over  70  years 
of  age.  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Livermore,  who  lives  at- 
Melrose,  near  Boston,  is  78.  She  was  bora  in 
Boston,  Decemlwr  19,  1.S21.  Until  the  ieoent 
death  of  her  husband,  she  was  almost  daily  on 
the  platform,  and  ia  still  full  of  actirity  and  th» 
spirit  of  tho  age.  i 
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Thomas  W.  Higginson,  who  represents  a  life 
of  continued  activity,  was  born  at  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  December  22,  1823,  and  is,  therefore,  of 
about  tlie  same  age  as  Mrs.  Livermore. 

William  R.  Alger,  one  of  the  most  learned 
men  of  the  times,  who  began  his  studies  while 
working  at  the  loom,  stilt  teaclies  rhetoric  and 
oratory,  though  in  the  serene  seventies. 

Horace  E.  Scndder  is  one  of  the  middle-aged 
public  men,  like  Dr,  Loriraer;  Miss  Edna  Dean 
Proctorand  Mrs.  Louise  Chandler  MouUon,  were 
in  the  active  cun-ents  of  the  early  sixties.  It  U 
common  to  meet  at  Boston  clubs  Mr.  John 
Thomas  Codman,  who  was  at  Brook  Farm,  Mrs. 
Cheney,  wlio  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Margaret 
Fuller,  and  Mr.  John  Hutchinson,  of  old  tem- 
perance memories. 

The  great  age  attained  by  the  writers  for 
young  people  in  New  England  is  remarkable. 
Kamuol  G.  Goodrich  ("Peter  Parley")  died 
young,  according  to  these  standards,  at  the  age 
of  C7,  having  published  160  books,  with  a  cir- 
culation of  some  7,000,000  volumes,  Jacob 
Abbott  died  at  the  age  of  76,  having  produoed 
200  volumes.  William  T.  Adams  ("Oliver 
Optic")  lived  to  the  age  of  75.  More  than 
1,000,000  copies  of  his  books  were  sold.  John 
T.  Trowbridge  lives  in  Cambridge,  in  the  seren. 
ities  past  70  years,  looking  like  a  man  of  60,  and 
engaging  in  public  service  at  will.  He  has  a 
charming  home  and  lovely  family.  The  Rev. 
William  M.  Thayer,  whose  tide  of  life  ran  al- 
most to  the  eightieth  mile-stone  of  years,  was 
looked  upon  as  the  Nestor    of  young  people's 

We  may  well  speak  here  of  a  most  beautiful 
and  ideal  life  that  is  verging  on  90  yeai-s,  and 
that,  perhaps,  was  never  more  useful  that  now. 
We  refer  to  the  author  of  the  ''Elm  Island" 
series  ol  books,  Rev.  Elijah  Kellogg,  the  author 
of  "Spartacus,"  a  declamation  familiar  to  the 
boys  01  Ihiee  generations.      He  lives  in  Harps- 


well,  Maine,  and  there  writes,  preaches,  and 
manages  a  farm.  Harpswell  is  a  summer  i-esort, 
and  the  boarders  among  the  Hi's  of  the  salt 
sea-breezes  love,  on  summer  Sabbaths,  to  attend 
the  church  of  the  venerable  author -preacher. 
Though  almost  a  nonagenarian,  he  preaches  or 
conducts  services  twice  on  the  8abbath.  His 
books  still  live. 

His  life  began  near  the  beginning  of  the  cen- 
tury, and  it  promises  to  see  the  century's  end. 
He  was  born  on  the  rude  coast,  and  became  a 
sailor  before  the  mast.     He  fell  under  religious 
convictions,  was  converted,   and  began  a  Chris- 
tian work  for  seamen  at  the  Boston  Bethel.      He 
was    graduated    from    Bowdoin    and    Aiidover. 
His  life  bespoke  great  usefulness,   and  he  was 
offered  a  city  pulpit  at 
the  then  large  salary 
of|2,000ayear.    But 
his    heart  was  in  his 
native  town.     He 
went  there,  and  began 
public  life  in  the  new 
meeting-house   at    a 
salary    perhaps  less 
than    one-fourth    of 
that  which  had  been 
previously  offered  him 
in  the  city.      Here  haa 
been  the  scene  of  bis 
labors.      He  wrote  his 
books    here,    and    al- 
though t  hey  did  not 
make    him    rich,  they    gave  him    influence    and 
brought  him  contentment  and  happiness. 

That  the  admired  young  author  of  "Sparta- 
cus" should  choose  a  country  parish,  where  he 
could  have  a  free  use  of  the  pen,  instead  o(  a 
popular  city  church,  seems  remarkable.  But 
every  man  knows  his  own  inward  calling.  And 
Elijah  Kellogg  made  his  country -parish  life  felt 
in  all  of  tne  other  parishes  of  America.  So 
he  did  not  preach  to  a  scattered  population  and 
till  his  farm  in  vain.  Such  holy  and  rustic  oc- 
cupations made  his  books' for  him,  and  gave  his 
literary  work  life  and  power ;  and  to  gain  right 
inffuence  is  more  than  any  other  thing. 

Mrs.  Lydia  Maria  Child,  the  editor  of  "Juve- 
nile Miscellany,"  lived  to  be  almost  80  years  of 
age.  She  retired  to  Wayland,  Mass.,  in  her  last 
years  for  a  quiet  life.  Juvenile  periodicals  had 
their  beginning  in  her  work. 

Nathaniel  Willis,  the  first  editor  of  the  Youth's 
Companion,  lived  beyond  90  years.  William 
Matthews,  author  of  "Getting  On  in  the  World," 
still  lives  in  Boston,  and  does  active  work  and 
mingles  in  social  life  at  a  very  advanced  age. 
Until  recently  Father   Locke,  who  sang  his 
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thrilling  campaign  sorg  to  Lincoln,  was  fl  figure 
in  patriotic  assemblies. 

What  is  Che  secret  of  these  long  lives,  of  the 
serene  and  useful  years  that  in  many  of  these 
lives  followed  the  age  of  seventy?  Did  tiie 
friend  whom  1  have  qnotcd  adeqnately  answer 
th«  question  ? 

Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe  recently  gave  a  lecture 
at  the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music  on 
"A  Plea  for  Cheerfulness."  She  took  in  part 
this  view.  James  T.  Fields,  after  his  retirement 
from  active  work,  used  to  give  a  reminiscent 
lecture  on  the  same  subject  with  liko  conclusions. 

The  moralist  will  say  that  these  writoi's  were 
temperate,  governed  in  all  things  by  moral  prin^ 
ciple,  and  sought  to  fulfill  a  calling  rather  than 
to  make  money  or  gain  fame.  This  is  true.  Hut 
we  rejieat :  Moat  of  these  literary  people,  and 
prol>ably  all  of  them,  ielt  that  they  must  live  for 
influence,  and  that  they  were  doing  thut  wliich 
God  had  called  them  to  do,  and  they>«nri  ihcU 
kappintxn  in  lliei'r  wurk.  ■  True  liappinoss  tends  to 
long  life,  and  such  contentment  comes  from 
things  that  money  cannot  buy. 

For  the  sake  of  doing  good  work  with  her 
pen,  Lydia  Maria  Child  went  to  her  garden  in 
Wayland,  and  Klijah  Kellogg  to  his"  farm  in 
Maine.  Otliers  sought  pliilaiithropies  ;  others, 
to  gain  useful  information  and  right  views  of 
life,  traveled.  It  has  been  my  pleasure  to  meet 
many  of  these  writers,  anil  [  never  knew  one 
who  did  not  seek  to  be  guided  by  his  conscience, 
and  who  was  not  happy  in  seeking  to  put  right 
ideals  into  other  lives.  The  activities  of  a  right 
purpose  tend  to  long  life  ;  and  the  hopeful  worker 


in  some  field  of  God  is  aometitnes  blessed  with 
twenty-one  serene  years  beyond  threescore  and 
ten,  and  often  with  ten  useful  years  beyond  the 
natural  limit. 

Of  such  men  whose  youtli  is  renewed,  and 
who  are  "satisfied  with  long  life,"  after  the 
Psalmist's  promise,  it  may  be  noted  that  youth 
gave  the  suggestions  of  their  work,  but  old  age 
the  completion  of  it.  The  period  between  60 
and  67  has  been  especially  prolific  in  this  re- 
touching of  old  ideals,  maturing  long  thought, 
and  producing  the  right  harvest.  This  was  Em- 
erson's period  of  clear- visioned  work.  Emerson 
waited  thirteen  years  for  his  "  Nature"  to  reach 
a  sale  of  500  copies.  He  lived  simply  that  he 
might  do  perfect  work,  but  the  public  influence 
of  his  work  came  very  late  in  life. 

Nearly  all  of  these  authors  who  have  found 
the  years  beyond  seventy  to  be  the  best  of  their 
lives  have  been  very  social  in  their  habits,  and 
have  shared  their  lives  largely  with  others. 
Nearly  all  of  them  have  been  engaged  in  benefi- 
cent enterprises,  which  have  fixed  their  minds 
upon  purposes  which  lift  life  over  petty  things 
ami  selfish  frictions.  The  antislavery  cause  ab- 
sorbed the  attention  of  some  of  them  for  many 
years  ;  various  means  of  educating  and  helping 
the  poor,  as  notably  in  the  cases  of  Edwanl  Ev- 
erett Hale,  Julia  Ward  Howe,  and  Mrs.  Liver- 
more,  have  been  lifelong  pnrposea  with  others. 

Benevolent  purposes  enrich  authorship,  and 
tend  to  add  to  life  the  ten  or  twenty  harvest  bright 
years.  The  heart  happiness  of  doing  good  makes 
the  life-sti'eani  deep,  smooth,  and  long. 

Titian  wrought  the  true  soul-lines  at  90  years, 
and  eucli  lives  as  Mary  Somervillo  and  James 
Martinoau  ripen  slowly  and  bring  forth  the 
magic  touch  or  the  immortal  thought  in  years 
beyond  threescore  and  ten. 

To  the  young  literary  woikcr,  willing  to  live 
for  a  high  pnrjMise,  the  examples  of  the  New 
England  writere  lingering  in  the  honor  of  benefi- 
cent itifUienco  have  their  lessons.  Kepler  said 
that  he  woulil  rather  be  the  author  of  the  books 
that  he  had  written  than  to  jMSsess  tiie  duchy  of 
Saxony.  He  found  his  compensation  in  him- 
self ;  so  do  all  who  live  for  soul  purposes. 

Purpose  is  success,  if  it  Iw  rightly  aimed  ;  and 
a  benevolent  purpose  brings  a  contentment  of 
heart  that  causes  life  to  flower  late  and  bear  win- 
ter fruit :  it  fosters  the  best  life  that  can  be  led. 
Lot  one  look  in  upon  the  Bosto«i"  Authors' 
Club"  and  see  one  of  the  happiest  illustrations 
of  this  most  wholesome  truth.  They  who  live 
in  their  true  purpose  of  life  live  long  and  well, 
and  tlieir  Indian  summer  of  the  seasons  represents 
their  most  useful  years.  Literary  work  is  » 
growth  ;   it  comprehends  the  whole  of  life. 


AN   ESTIMATE  OF   MAX   MULLER  (1823-1900). 

BY  CHARLES  JOHNSTON. 
(Bengal  Civil  liervice,  relired.) 

[Friedrich  Maximilian  MUller,  generally  called  Max  Mllller,  waa  born  fit  Dessau,  Germany.  December «,  182S. 
He  was  «diicat«d  at  the  Universities  of  Leipzig  and  Berlin,  and  tbe  College  de  France.  In  184B  he  went  to  Eng- 
land, in  1849  brought  out  the  first  volume  of  the  "Kfg  VedH,"  and  in  1850  settled  at  Oxford,  where  he  became  Tay- 
litrian  professor  of  modern  languages  in  ISM.  He  waa  made  curator  of  the  Bodleian  Library  in  18.W.  In  1868 
he  becanie  iirofessor  of  comparative  philology  at  Oxford.  Hia  chief  works  are  :  '  'A  History  of  Ancient  Sanskrit 
Literature"  (I85H),  "Lectures on  the  Science  of  Language"  (18<H-64|,  "Handbooka  for  the  Study  of  Sanskrit" 
(IHtiS-TOj,  "Chips  from  aGermau  Workshop  "  (1868-75),  "  lectures  on  the  Science  o(  Religion  "  (1870),  '■  On  the  Origin 
andGrowth  of  Kellgion  as  Illustrated  by  the  Religions  of  India  "  (1878),  and  "  Auld  Laog  Syne"  (1898-99).  He  edited 
the  "Rig  Veda,"  in  6  volumes,  and  the  "Sacred  Books  of  the  East,"  in  50  volumes.  The  degree  of  LL.O.  waa  con- 
ferred on  him  by  the  Universities  of  Edinburgh,  Cambridge,  Bologna,  Dublin,  and  Budapest.  He  was  a  member 
»t  the  Inslitute  of  France  and  of  many  distinguished  orders.    Prof.  Max  MUller  died  at  Oxford,  on  October  28, 1900.] 

~~~'  Gladstone's  heart — and  the  teaching  of  kinship 

through  kindred  speech,  the  evangel  of  the  great 
philolo^st. .  But  Max  Miiller's  direct  influence 
on  politics  by  no  means  stopped  with  the  ItaliaQs 
and  Slavs  ; — he  used  the  Crimean  War  as  the 
text  of  an  eloquent  sermon  on  the  brotherhood 
of  races  ;  and,  most  of  all,  he  worked  for  the 
good  of  the  Indian  empire,  by  infusing  into  the 
minds  of  her  future  administrators  a  respect  for 
her  ancient  tongues  and  a  living  interest  for  the 
obscure  idiotns  of  &  hnndred  furtive  and  back- 
ward peoples,  who  hide  in  the  jungles  and  among 
the  hills  of  that  land  of  marvels,  and  who  owe  it 
chiefly  to  liim  that  tiiey  are  recognized  as  mem- 
bers of  the  great  human  family,  as  part  and 
parcel  of  articulate  man.  Wherever,  throughout 
the  wide  confines  of  the  British  empire,  a  man  ie 
to  be  found  wlio  has  won  his  way  into  the  hearts 
of  some  remote  and  isolated  tribe, — in  tbe  woods 
or  ravines  of  the  mountains,  in  tropical  morasses, 
or  in  the  myriad  islands  of  the  sunny  seas,  by 
using  the  talisman  of  speech,  by  learning  the 
tongue  of  lowly  savages, — it  will,  almost  in- 
fallibly, be  found  that  his  impulse  came  from 
Max  Miillcr.  This  is,  most  of  all,  true  of  India 
— hundreds  of  whose  rulers  and  magistrates  were 
TICK  LATE  puoK  MAX  Mi'LLEii  trained  in  his  school  of  thought,  using  his  very 

textbooks  even.      But  it  is  not  less  true  of  the 

M.\X  MCI-LEU  always  asserted  that  he  was  remote  it-gions  of  the  Pacific,  of  the  Australian 
iiiifvolutionistbeforeDarwin,  andthatthe  bush,  of  the  wildernesses  of  Northern  Canada, 
'.'ri'wth.  maturity,  and  decay  of  languages  showed  of  Guiana  and  the  Amazon — wherever  the  most 
much  niDH-  prrfectly  the  laws  of  development  than  adventurous  race  has  penetrated.  Here  are  two 
dn.'s  the  tvftt:irii>nlarv  record  of  tlic  geologist.  A  books  i  one,  a  comparative  dictionary  of  the 
ThousniMi  links  between  these  two  gfeat  pioneers  Polynesian  languages  ;  the  other,  a  grammar  of 
are  .-vid.Tit.  N'.it  less  closiOy  is  Max  Mailer's  the  Santals  of  the  Vindhya  hills  ;  both  are  dedi- 
work  Ki.uiid  up  witli  (iiacUtone's.  There  is  the  cated  to  Max  Muller,  and  they  are  only  types  of 
most  intiiiiiitc'  relation  l)etween  the  ideal  of  united  scores  of  others  which  show  how  broad,  human, 
Italv  or  the  Panslavism  which  brouKlit  the  resur-  and  benign  has  been  the  influence  of  the  great 
rect'ion  of  the  llalkati  Stat.i-s— Uith  causes  dear  to      scholar  who  has  died. 
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With  the  workers  whose  nainea  we  have  already 
mentioned,  Max  Mullcr  stands  for  the  ii 
and  splendid  bioadening  of  c 
and  humaD  feeling,  wliith  corresponds  to  those 
victories  over  space  and  time  that  make  otir  age 
miraculous.  All  worked  together  for  the  signal 
uplifting  of  man  ;  and  Max  Muller  labored  in 
those  very  regions  of  thought  and  £eeling,  of 
aspiration  and  imagination,  of  poetry,  history 
and  religion,  which,  under  evii  auspices  leading 
to  discord  and  hate,  may,  when  touched  with  the 
sunlight  of  understanding,  bind  men's  hearts 
together  as  nothiiig  else  can. 

1»49;  TUB  ■■ma  veda." 
Max  Miiller  has  himself  so  charmingly  recorded 
the  scenes  of  liia  early  life, — from  Dessau,  "  in  an 
oasis  of  oak-troes,  where  the  Elbe  and  the  Mulde 
meet,  a  town  then  overflowing  with  music,"  to 
the  class-rooms  of  Lcij>zig  and  Berlin,  and  later 
to  Paris,  to  llie  Colluge  de  Franco,  where  the 
great  Burnouf  was  lecturing, — that  no  one  need 
again  tell  the  talc.  For  us  the  signiRc»nce  of  his 
work  bogins  in  Loniion,  where,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-six,  he  published  the  first  volume  of  his 
great  edition  ol  the  "  Rig  Veda."  Tiiis  was  in 
1849  ;  ho  had  been  gathering  materials  since  his 
twenty-rii-st  year,  supporting  himself  meanwhile 
by  writing.  There  is  something  worthy  of  all 
admiration  in  tlie  devotion  which  carried  him 
through  the  first  and  heaviest  stages  of  this  hercu- 
lean task,  while  still  an  unknown  and  struggling 
student,  without  means  and  without  recognition. 
As  lie  himself  wi-ote,  more  than  fifty  years  ago  : 
"When  I  first  entered  on  this  undertaking,  I 
saw  but  little  chance  that  1  should  over  succeed 
in  carrying  it  out,  and  my  only  hojie  of  success 
was  denved  from  the  firm  conviction  that,  in  the 
present  slate  of  philological,  historical,  and  philo- 
sophical research,  noliterary  work  was  of  greater 
importance  and  interest  to  the  philologist,  the 
hisloi-ian,  and  the  philosopher  than  the -Veda,' 
the  oldest  literary  monutnent  of  the  Indo-Eu- 
ropean world."  A fter  the  immense  (liiBculties  of 
research,  of  deciphering,  of  interpretation,  the 
endless  task  of  copying,  transcribing,  comjiar' 
ing  hod  been  completed,  thei'e  remained  the  very 
formidable  material  problem  of  publication. 
Here  was  an  author  whose  first  work  was  in  an 
unknown  tongue,  and  so  vohiminous  that  tens  of 
thousands  ol  dollars  would  hardly  represent  the 
cost  of  printing  it,  while  the  sale  could  hardly  be 
more  tlian  nominal.  That  Max  ^liiller  easily 
overcame  this  most  formidable  obstacle  gives  us 
the  clow  to  one  of  his  greatest  (jualities — his  power 
of  communicating  to  others  his  immense  entiiu- 
siasm  fcr  abstract  thought,  his  uiisi^lfish  devotion, 
his  vision  of  things  to  come.     'I'lie  Directors  of 
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the  East  India  Company  willingly  bore  the  burden, 
consenting  in  words  which  take  us  back  to  a  by- 
gone age  :  ' '  Tlie  court  considers  thai  the  publica- 
tion of  so  important  and  interesting  a  work  as 
that  to  which  your  proposal  refers  is  in  a  peculiar 
manner  deserving  of  the  patronage  of  the  £ast 
India  Company,  connected  as  it  is  with  the  early 
religion,  liistory,  and  language  of  the  great  body 
of  their  Indian  subjects."  The  East  India  Com- 
pany is  gone,  fallen  forever  in  the  gigantic 
struggle  of  the  mutiny  ;  its  Court  of  Directors 
belong  as  much  to  history  as  the  South-Sea 
House.  But  Max  Miiller's  work  remains.  Ho 
himself  held  an  even  higher  view  of  it  than  that 
which  they  expressed .  The  "Veda"  was,  in  his 
eyes,  for  the  whole  Aryan  world  what  Homer 
was  to  the  (Greeks,  the  Koran  to  the  Arab«, 
Sliakespeare  to  the  speakers  of  English — the  most 
venerable  monument  of  our  Western  world.  Two 
sentences  will  show  the  broad  and  human  spiiit 
in  which  he  worked  :  "The  '  Veda'  would  never 
have  engaged  the  attention  of  a  large  class  of 
scholars  if  this  ancient  literary  relic  had  not  been 
found  to  shod  the  most  unexpected  light  on  tiie 
darkest  jieriods  in  the  history  of  the  most  promi- 
nent nations  of  antiquity.  .  .  .  But  no  religkm, 
no  poetry,    no  Inw,   no  language,  can  resist  the 
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vrear  and  tear  of  thirty  centuries;  and  in  the 
<  Veda, '  as  in  other  works  handed  down  to  us 
from  a  very  remote  antiquity,  the  sharp  edges 
of  primitive  thought,  the  delicate  features  of  a 
young  language,  the  fresh  hue  of  unconscious 
poetry,  have  been  washed  away  by  the  suc- 
cessive waves  of  tradition.  .  .  .  We  must  not 
despair  even  where  their  words  seem  meaningless 
and  their  ideas  barren  or  wild.  What  seems  at 
first  childish  may,  at  a  happier  moment,  disclose 
a  sublime  simplicity ;  and  even  in  helpless  ex- 
pressions we  may  recognize  aspirations  after  some 
high  and  noble  idea.  When  the  scholar  has  done 
Ills  work,  the  poet  and  philosopher  must  take  it 
tip  and  finish  it."  None  will  deny  to  the  editor 
of  the  **Rig  Veda*'  and  analyst  of  Panini  the 
title  of  scholar,  nor  to  the  translator  of  Kant  and 
expounder  of  Shankara  that  of  philosopher.  That 
Max  >Iuller  was  withal  a  poet,  hundreds  of  won- 
derfully eloquent  passages  m  his  works  will  show 
— phrases  like  this  from  <<Auld  Lang  Syne*': 
^ '  the  infinite  blue  of  the  sky,  the  varied  verdure 
of  the  trees,  the  silver  sparkle  of  the  sea.'* 

1861:    THE    **  SCIENCE   OF   LANGUAGE." 

The  tide  of  fame  which  his  *  *  Rig  Veda  "  brought 
him,  in  his  twenty-sixth  year,  carried  him  into 
port  in  Oxford — a  safe  harbor,  which  sheltered 
liim  from  the  storms  and  hurricanes  of  fate  till 
his  life's  end.  His  work  on  the  **Veda"  was 
spread  over  a  full  quarter- century ;  but  his 
boundless  moral  energy  was  already  busy  ex- 
ploring new  fields.  His  **  History  of  Ancient 
Sanskrit  Literature  "  was  properly  a  by-product 
of  the  ''  Veda  ;  "  so  that  we  may  consider  the 
famous  essays  on  the  <*  Science  of  Language,** 
<ielivered  at  the  Royal  Institution  in  London  in 
1861,  as  his  next  great  independent  work.  This 
•was  the  age  of  Faraday,  Lyell,  and  Hooker. 
When  Max  Miiller  published  the  first  volume  of 
his  '<  Veda,"  ten  years  were  still  to  run  before 
the  *' Origin  of  Species**  saw  the  light.  The 
iflavor  of  that  epoch  is  well  reflected  in  a  letter 
which  Max  Miiller  wrote  me  from  Dessau,  his 
birthplace,  when  he  had  returned  thither  for  a 
season  in  his  seventieth  year  :  *«  I  have  often  be- 
fore protested  against  crediting  Darwin  with  dis- 
-coveries  which  were  made  long  before  his  time. 
Surely,  the  antiquity  of  the  world  and  of  man 
was  worked  out  by  Lyell  with  far  greater  knowl- 
edge than  by  Darwin.  And  as  to  the  theory  of 
evolution,  it  was  established  by  the  Science  of 
Language  long  before  Darwin,  and  finds  its  best 
illustration,  not  in  the  broken  chain,  with  its  many 
missing  links,  of  the  animal  kingdom,  but  in  the 
•continuous  growth  of  language.  WheUier  Natural 
Science  borrowed  from  us  or  not,  certain  it  is  tb^t 
the  priority  in  the  use  of  nearly  all  the  forms  of 


thought  of  the  Evolutionary  School  belongs  to  the 
students  of  the  Science  of  Language.  This  can* 
not  be  inculcated  often  enough.'' 

To  this  pre-Darwinian  period  the  lectures  at 
the  Royal  Institution  belong.  With  all  the  skill 
of  a  practised  orator.  Max  Miiller  said : 

If  I  venture  to  address  an  audience  accustomed  to 
listen,  in  this  place,  to  the  wonderful  tales  of  the  nat- 
ural historian,  the  chemist,  and  geologist)  and  wont  to 
;6ee  the  novel  results  of  inductive  reasoning  invested  by 
native  eloquence  with  all  the  charm  of  poetry  and 
romance,  it  is  because,  though  mistrusting  myself,  I 
cannot  mistrust  my  subject.  The  study  of  words  may 
be  tedious  to  the  schoolboy,  as  breaking  stones  is  to  the 
wayside  laborer;  but  to  the  thoughtful  eye  of  the 
geologist  these  «tones  are  full  of  interestr—he  sees  mlx^ 
acles  on  the  highroad,  and  reads  chronicles  in  every 
ditch.  Language,  too,  has  marvels  of  her  own,  which 
she  unveils  to  the  inquiring  glance  of  the  i>atient  stu- 
dent. There  are  chronicles  below  her  surface ;  thera 
are  sermons  in  every  word. 

We  cannot  tell,  as  yet,  what  language  is.  It  may  be 
a  production  of  nature,  a  work  of  human  art,  or  a 
divine  gift.  If  it  be  a  product  of  nature,  it  is  her  last 
and  crowning  production,  which  she  reserved  for  man 
alone.  If  it  be  a  work  of  human  art,  it  would  seem  to 
lift  the  human  artist  almost  to  the  level  of  a  divine 
creator.  If  it  be  the  gift  of  Grod,  it  is  Grod's  greatest 
^ft;  for  through  it  Grod  spake  to  man  and  man  speaks 
to  (xod  in  worship,  prayer,  and  meditation. 

This  suflBciently  illustrates  the  power  of  his 
rich  genius  to  touch  with  emotion,  to  enkindle 
with  enthusiasm,  whatever  theme  he  undertook. 
He  had,  above  all,  the  gift  of  contagion,  of  per- 
sonal and  moral  magnetism,  which  came  not 
only  from  his  faith  in  his  siibject,  but  far  more 
from  the  warmth  and  fervor  of  his  imagination, 
from  the  riches  of  a  profoundly  poetical  nature. 
There  is  something  in  this  peroration  which  re- 
calls the  moral  earnestness  and  elevation  of 
Gladstone,  and  establishes  another  link  between 
these  two. great  minds. 

1876:    <<THB  SACRsn  books  of  the  sast.*' 

These  eloquent  studies  of  language  were  but 
the  prelude  to  a  larger  undertaking,  which  finally 
took  form  in  <*The  Sacred  Books  of  the  East" 
By  his  studies  in  the  *«Veda,"  the  **  Avesta," 
the  Pali  and  Sanskrit  texts  of  Buddhism,  Max 
Miiller  was  well  qualified  to  penetrate  the  dark 
places  of  Oriental  thought ;  his  philosophical 
sense,  always  keen,  had  been  whetted  by  his 
work  on  Kant's  great  critique.  His  long  years 
of  research  into  the  relationships  and  growth  of 
language  had  trained  him  to  see  the  same  mixid 
working  throughout  all  history,  the  same  human 
heart  clothing  in  words  its  hopes,  its  fears,  its 
aspirations.  He  was  profoundly  convinced  of 
the  brotherhood  of  all  the  races  of 
ship,  not  of  animals,  but  of  living  souls. 
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We  can  see  in  all  this  the  preparation  for  his 
third  and  greatest  undertaking — a  task  so  great 
that  many  years  have  yet  to  run  before  its  fruits 
are  fully  ripe  ;  before  the  minds  of  the  majority 
are  ripe  enough  to  comprehend  its  purpose. 
Briefly,  he  aimed  to  show  the  kinship  of  all  the 
religions  of  the  world  ;  and  to  this  high  purpose 
the  last  twenty -five  years  of  his  splendidly  pro- 
ductive life  were  vowed.  As  he  wrote  in  1876 : 
'*  To  watch,  in  « The  Sacred  Books  of  the  East,* 
the  dawn  of  the  religious  consciousness  of  man 
must  always  remain  one  of  the  most  inspiring 
and  hallowing  sights  in  the  whole  history  of  the 
world  ;  and  he  whose  heart  cannot  quiver  with 
the  first  quivering  rays  of  human  thought  and 
human  faith,  as  revealed  in  these  ancient  docu- 
ments, is,  in  his  own  way,  as  unfit  for  these 
studies  as,  from  another  side,  the  man  who 
shrinks  from  copying  and  collating  ancient  manu- 
scripts, or  toiling  through  volumes  of  tedious 
commentary.  What  we  want  here,  as  every- 
where else,  is  the  truth,  and  the  whole  truth  ; 
and  if  the  whole  truth  must  be  told,  it  is  that, 
however  radiant  the  dawn  of  religious  thought, 
it  is  not  without  its  dark  clouds,  its  chilling 
colds,  its  noxious  vapors.  Whoever  does  not 
know  these,  or  would  hide  them  from  his  own 
sight  and  the  sight  of  others,  does  not  know,  and 
can  never  understand,  the  real  toil  and  travail  of 
the  human,  heart  in  its  first  religious  aspirations; 
and,  not  knowing  its  toil  and  travail,  can  never 
know  the  intensity  of  its  triumphs  and  joys." 

A  whole  period  of  his  work,  a  whole  series  of 
books  and  lectures,  -flowed  from  the  purpose  here 
expressed.  Foremost  stands  tlie  great  monu- 
ment of  learning  and  devotion,  the  famous  series 
which  he  calls  *  *  The  Sacred  Books  of  the  East, " 
whose  work,  as  we  have  said,  is  only  beginning. 
There  were,  too,  special  studies  of  different  re- 
ligions, the  best  of  which  are  his  Vedanta  studies, 
which  show  him  as  ardent  an  idealist,  as  firm  a 
believer  in  man's  divine  nature  and  immortalitv, 
as  any  Indian  seer  of  them  all.  Here  stand 
forth  preeminent  his  gifts  of  moral  enthusiasm 
and  of  eloquent  expounding  ;  and  the  immense 
work  his  undertaking  has  already  achieved  can 
only  be  realized  by  coin  paring  the  wide  and 
urbane  religious  feeling  of  the  present  day  with 
the  harsh  and  narrow  dogmatism  of  a  past  gen- 
eration. Tolerance,  sympathy,  insight  into  the 
thoughts  of  others,  were  ever  his  watchwords  ; 
and  these  qualities  are  of  most  priceless  value  in 
the  field  of  religion,  where  their  defect  works 
most  lasting  and  irremediable  harm. 

For  his  work  in  widening  our  religious  sense, 
as  he  had  before  widened  our  sense  of  human 
feeling,  of  kinship  with  races  alien  in  speech  and 
foreign  in  habit  of  thought ;  for  the  immense 


impetus  he  gave  to  the  onward  movement  of  tb» 
moral  world, — we  must  esteem  Max  Miiller 
one  of  the  greatest  synthetic  minds  in  history- 
creator,  and  even  more,  a  reconciler. 


1898:   <<AULD  LANG  SYNE. 


»» 


The  spirit  of    his   closing  days,    with   their 
pathos  and  wistfulness,  is  well  echoed  in  these 
words  from  <*Auld  Lang  Syne;"  the  last  sen- 
tence may  stand  as  his  epitaph  :    **  Whether  it  is 
accurate,  who  can  tell  ?     All  I  can  say  is,  that 
the  positive  copy  here  published  is  as  true  and  as- 
exact  as  the  rays  of  the  evening  sun  of  life,  fall- 
ing on  the  negative  in  my  memory,  could  make* 
it.     Though  I  have  suppressed  whatever  could 
possibly  have  given  offense  to  any  sensible  per- 
son, however  sensitive,  I  have  not  retouched  the- 
pictures  of  my  friends  and  acquaintances  ;  nor 
have  I  tried,  as  is  now  so  much  the  fashion,  to 
take  out  all  the  lines  and  wrinkles,  so  that  Jioth- 
ing  remains  but  the   washed  faces  of  angels* 
What  I  give  here  is  but  a  small  portion  of  th^ 
panorama  of  life  that  has  passed  before  my  eyes. 
Of  myself,  there  is  but  little  ;  for  the  spectator 
or  interpreter  in  a  panorama  should  remain  un- 
seen and  in  the  dark.     It  is  a  pleasure  to  him^ 
though  often  a  sad  pleasure,  to  see  once  more 
what  he  has  seen  before — to  live  the  old  time 
over  again  ;  to  look  once  more  at  dear  faces  once 
so  full  of  love  and  life ;  to  feel  the  touch  of  a 
vanished  hand  ;  to  hear  a  voice  that  is  still. 

<<  As  we  grow  old,  it  is  our  fate  to  lose  our 
friends  ;  but  the  friends  we  have  lost  are  often 
nearer  to  us  than  those  who  remain.  Will 
they  never  be  quite  near  to  us  again  ?  Stars 
meet  stars  after  thousands  of  years  ;  and  are  we 
not  of  more  value  than  many  a  star  ?  " 

Gladstone  did  much  to  humanize  the  policy  of 
the  world's  most  extensive  empire  ;   to  reconcile 
was  his  dearest  ambition,  rather  than  to  over- 
rule.     Bismarck  molded  together  into  one  body^ 
with  a  single  heart,  the  fragments  of  a  scattered, 
people,  showing  us  the  vast  power  that  lies  in 
unity.     Darwin,     lovable    and    humble,     broke 
down  the  barriers  that  cut  us  off  from  the  lesser 
races  of  the  world  ;  broke  down  the  barriers  of 
time,  and  showed  us  the  one  Life  surging  for- 
ever through  all  living  creatures.     Max  Muller, 
accomj)lishing  a  like  task  for  the  invisible  world, 
threw  down  the  partition- walls  between  peoples- 
and   tongues,    making  all  the  children  of  men 
once  more  akin  in  thought,  as  Darwin  had  showa 
them  kindred  in  blood  ;  and,  lifting  the  mists: 
from  bygone  ages,  showed  us  the  community  of 
our  speech,  our  thought  and  aspiration,  with  the 
word  long  hushed  on  lips  of  vanished  races,  of 
men  whose  name  memory  has  ceased  to  whisper 
along  the  deserted  corridors  of  time. 


MARCUS   DALY,   EMPIRE-BUILDER. 

BY  SAMUEL  E.  MOFFETT. 


THE  career  of  the  late  Marcus  Daly  gave  em- 
phatic evidence  cliat  "empire-building" 
v:s  no  new  thing  in  lliia  country.  Daly  was  an 
empire -btiilder  before  Manila  meant  anything 
more  to  Ainerican  ears  than  Singapore.  And 
the  enterprises  he  built  up  have  added  more  to 
the  wealth  of  the  nation  than  the  I'liilippiues 
are  likely  to  add  in  the  next  fifty  years. 

Daly's  experience  ought  to  encourage  young 
men  wlio  think  that  fortune  is  too  slow  in  com- 
ing ;  that  the  best  part  of  life  is  past,  and  that 
there  is  really  no  use  in  hoping  for  anything 
more.  Daly,  like  Cromwell,  made  no  striking 
success  until  ho  was  forty  years  old. 

Before  that  time,  he  had  been  dependent  upon 
his  daily  work  for  iiis  living' — latterly  working 
(or  a  good  salary,  hut  tlirougli  all  his  earlier  yeai-s 
doing  hard  drudgery  for  poor  pay.  lliit  through 
it  all  ho  was  irrepressible.  lie  was  like  a  steel 
spring,  coiled  up  and  ready  to  leap  into  action  the 
instant  the  opportunity  presented  itself.  Some 
men  are  lucky  by  accident,  Daly's  luck  was  in- 
evitable.     If  you  set  up  a  pipe  with  a  hole  in  its 


side,  a  pebble,  dropped  in  at  the  top  and  bound- 
ing from  side  to  side,  may  happen  to  strike  tliat 
hole  and  go  through.  That  is  the  way  luck  come» 
to  common  men.  If  the  pebble  happened  to  lall 
at  a  little  different  angle,  it  would  miss  the  hole 
and  drop  helplessly  to  the  bottom.  But  fill  tho 
pipe  with  water,  and  if  there  is  an  opening  any- 
where, the  universal  pressure  will  find  it.  It 
there  is  even  a  weak  spot,  the  water  will  proba- 
bly make  an  opening.     That  was  Marcus  D&ly. 

The  lucky  man  is  not  the  one  who  has  luck,  for 
everybody  has  that,  but  the  one  who  is  watching 
for  it,  and  is  ready  to  nail  it  the  instant  it  showa 
its  head. 

.  Nobody  could  have  owed  less  to  his  start  iii 
life  than  Marcus  Daly. .  Born  of  a  poor  Irish  fam- 
ily, in  such  obscurity  that  it  is  not  even  certain 
whether  his  first  appearance  in  the  world  was  on 
this  or  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  ;  cast  adrift 
on  the  wharves  of  San  Francisco  without  a  cent 
at  the  age  of  thirteen  ;  digging  potatoes  to  earn 
money  enough  to  take  him  to  the  mines,  and 
making  himself  a  mining  expert,  without  scliool- 
ing,  by  dogged  study  of  the  rocks  in  which  ha 
was  laboring, — he  was  a  selt-made  man,  if  ever 
there  was  one.  There  were  plenty  of  men  swinging, 
their  picks  at  his  side  who  liad  had  better  advan- 
tages than  his  ;  who  had  been  taught  something 
about  geology  and  mineralogy,  and  who  had  even 
been  capitalists  in  a  small  way.  But  they  kept 
on  swinging  picks,  while  Daly  studied,  observed, 
pondered,  planned,  and  finally  became  the  master 
of  his  profession,  and  of  the  riches  to  which  it 
was  the  key. 


When  Marcus  Daly  hi 
he  did  it  "strenuously,' 
would  say.  It  matle  r 
was  for  himself  or  for  ( 


d  a  piece  of  work  to  do 
as  Governor  Itoosevelt 
)  difference  whether  it 
iployer^it  was  the- 


work  he  looked  at,  not  the  person  who  was  to 
receive  its  benefit.  And,  ns  a  natural  conse- 
queuce,  each  duty  so  performed  attracted  atten- 
tion and  led  to  sometiiing  better.  The  mining' 
generalship  he  displayed  in  the  service  of  tho- 
bonanza  firm  of  Flood,  O'Brien,  Mackay  Sc- 
Fair  gave  him  an  opening  with  the  Walker 
Brothers  which  led  to  his  introduction  to  Mon- 
tana. It  was  in  their  behalf  that  he  undertook 
the  exploration  of  the  Alice  mine,  one  of  the 
most  picturesque  episodes  in  his  history.  Going- 
to  Butte  as  a  working  miner,  he  went  to  a  cheap- 
hotel,  stayed  a  week,  and  then  told  the  landlord' 
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he  could  not  pay  his  bill  unless  he  got  a  job. 
The  landlord  secured  work  for  him  in  two  or 
three  mines,  one  of  which  lie  found  too  damp  for 
his  lungs,  and  another  unsafe  ;  and  finally,  in 
desperation,  induced  the  owners  of  the  Alice  to 
give  him  a  chance  to  earn  money  enough  to 
settle  his  account.  Daly  studied  the  property 
for  three  weeks  while  he  worked,  then  left  town, 
and  six  weeks  later  came  back  as  superintendent 
of  the  mine,  which  was  soon  turning  out  bullion 
to  the  amount  of  nearly  $1,000,000  a  year. 

All  this  time  he  had  been  working  for  others ; 
but  he  was  now  in  a  position  to  do  something  in 
a  modest  way  for  himself.  Among  other  invest- 
ments he  was  able  to  buy  the  Anaconda  silver 
mine,  for  $30,000.  After  working  it  for  silver 
to  a  depth  of  120  feet,  he  struck  the  richest  cop- 
per deposit  in  the  world,  and  his  fortune  was 
made.  Thenceforward  he  could  devote  himself 
to  horse-racing,  political  feuds,  and  any  other 
gentlemanly  amusement  that  he  happened  to  fancy. 

But  even  in  his  amusements  he  was  still  the 
industrial  general.  He  watched  every  detail  of  his 
breeding -farms  and  his  racing-stables  with  that 
microscopic  eye  with  which  Napoleon  kept  him- 
self assured  of  the  flawlessness  of  his  artillery. 
He  kept  an  account  with  every  horse,  charging 
against  it  every  item  of  expense,  and  crediting  it 
with  every  item  of  earnings  ;  and  he  said  that, 
if  he  had  found  that  his  stables  did  not  pay,  he 
would  have  sold  them  the  next  day. 

It  was  this  sleepless  care  for  details  that  en- 
abled Daly  to  scatter  money  with  such  lordly  pro- 
fusion when  he  thought  it  worth  while.  He  had 
s,  number  of  objects  on  which  he  thought  it  worth 
while  to  be  lavish — charities,  luxuries  for  his 
family,  public  benefactions  for  Montana,  **  lifts" 
for  old  friends  ;  but,  above  all,  his  vendetta  with 


"W.  A.  Clark.  That  was  the  absorbing  occupa- 
tion of  his  later  life.  If  Clark  bought  a  news- 
paper, Daly  bought  another.  If  Clark  begran  to 
build  a  palace,  Daly  anticipated  him  by  buying 
one  ready-built.  If  Clark  tried  to  make  one 
town  the  capital  of  Montana,  Daly  worked  for  its 
rival.  If  Clark  backed  one  politician  for  office, 
Daly  backed  his  opponent.  If  Clark  was  willing 
to  spend  millions  to  go  to  the  Senate,  Daly  was 
willing  to  spend  other  millions  to  keep  him  out. 

In  one  aspect,  this  may  seem  like  an  exhibi- 
tion of  petty  spite,  unworthy  of  an  empire -builder. 
But  I  cannot  help  feeling  that  ill-will  really 
played  a  very  small  part  in  this  seemingly  vin- 
dictive rivalry.  No  doubt  the  feud  began  in 
pique — a  desire  to  ''get  even"  for  a  business 
wrong.  But  it  soon  must  have  reached  a  stage 
in  which,  for  each  of  the  combatants,  the  per- 
sonality of  his  opponent  was  swallowed  up  in  the 
interest  of  the  fight.  It  was  a  grim,  Titanic 
game,  in  which  a  State  was  the  chessboard,  and 
men,  parties,  and  cities  were  the  pieces.  For 
each  it  was  the  all- enveloping  passion  of  his  life, 
and  personal  enmities  and  moral  scruples  were 
alike  swallowed  up  in  the  desire  to  win. 

Marcus  Daly  had  the  virtues  and  the  faults  of 
a  pionee'r.  He  had  to  deal  with  nature  and  men 
in  their  roughest  moods.  He  did  many  things 
that  would  have  been  unbecoming  in  a  clergyman 
or  even  in  a  college  professor  ;  but  he  left  mighty 
monuments  behind  him  of  thriving  towns  and 
swarming  workmen  with  prosperous  homes.  He 
worked  to  build  up,  not  to  destroy ;  and  when 
we  remember  how  the  Vikings  and  the  Normans 
built  empires  in  the  past,  their  descendants  may 
be  thankful  that  the  pioneer  work  of  to-day  is 
done  by  men  whose  methods  are  no  rougher  than 
Marcus  Daly's. 
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BY  WALTER  WELLMAN. 


THE  island  of  Cuba  is  to  become  an  independ- 
ent republic  ;  but  it  is  to  be  a  republic 
with  limited  powers  and  restricted  outward  rela- 
tions. Nominally  a  sovereign  state,  actually  Cuba 
is  to  be  a  self-governing  colony  under  the  aBgis 
of  the  United  States.  When  the  Cuban  of  the 
near  future  stands  upon  the  shore  of  his  fertile 
isle  and  looks  toward  the  palm-waving  interior, 
he  will  be  able  to  say:  **This  is  a  nation." 
"When  he  turns  and  looks  outward  on  the  rolling 
sea,  he  must  say  :  *^  This  is  a  dependency." 
It  is  idle  to  suppose  that  the  administration  at 


Washington  is  without  a  policy  as  to  the  recon- 
struction of  Cuba.  It  is  not  guilty  of  any  such 
neglect  in  a  matter  of  such  vast  importance. 
The  administration  has  a  policy,  distinct,  definite, 
worked  out  in  harmonious  detail.  This  policy  it 
has  had  in  hand  for  a  long  time,  though  for  ob- 
vious reasons  it  has  not  cared  to  disclose  it. 
During  the  Presidential  campaign,  a  new  Cuban 
problem  could  not  have  received  fair  and  thought- 
ful consideration  in  this  country  ;  and  in  Cuba, 
where  there  is  much  of  ignorance  and  more  ol 
passion,  it  has  been  found  advisable  to  movo  with 
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extreme  caution.  If  the  Cubans  believe  they  are 
themselves  doing  all  that  is  being  done  ;  if  they 
believe  they  are  thorough  masters  of  the  situa- 
tion, and  yet  proceed  to  do  all  that  it  is  wished 
thev  should  do, — so  much  the  more  credit  to  the 
skill  and  patience  of  the  directing  government 
and  its  agents  in  the  island. 

Now  that  the  Cuban  cpnstitutional  convention 
is  in  session,  and  it  has  been  possible  to  learn 
something  of  its  composition  and  spirit,  mem- 
bers of  the  administration  at  Washington  are 
hopeful  of  a  happy  outcome.  It  is  believed  that 
the  American  policy,  which  till  now  has  been 
kept  well  in  the  background,  will  be  adopted  by 
the  convention  as  its  own.  If  this  proves  to  be 
the  case,  then  indeed  will  the  people  of  Cuba 
have  cause  for  thankfulness  ;  for  they  will  se- 
cure all  the  advantages  of  nationality  along  with 
the  perfect  security  which  is  to  be  found  under 
the  powerful  wing  of  the  great  republic.  The 
Cubans  will  gain  full  control  of  their  domestic 
affairs,  without  interference  by  the  United  States, 
save  that  they  are  voluntarily  to  restrict  their 
power  to  contract  debt.  Under  the  new  rigime 
Cubans  will  be  justified  in  looking  upon  their  re- 
public as  a  nation  ;  for  self-government,  in  the 
fullest  sense,  is  to  be  theirs.  They  may  make 
all  their  domestic  laws,  set  up  their  own  gov- 
ernmental machinery,  fix  their  tariffs,  levy  their 
taxes,  order  their  expenditures,  establish  their 
courts,  police  their  territory,  without  fear  of  in- 
terference or  dictation  from  abroad. 

But  the  foreign  relations  of  the  republic  of 
Cuba  are  to  be  conducted  at  Washington,  not  at 
Havana.  Cuba  will  have  no  ministers  abroad, 
but  will  speak  through  the  State  Department 
and  the  diplomatic  establishment  of  the  United 
States.  Foreign  governments  having  business 
with  Cuba  will  address  the  Secretary  of  State, 
Washington,  and  he  will  communicate  with  the 
island  government  at  Havana.  Inwardly  Cuba 
is  to  be  a  sovereign  nation  ;  internationally  it  is 
to  be  an  American  State.  In  other  words,  the 
republic  of  Cuba  is  to  be  to  the  United  States 
almost  precisely  what  the  Dominion  of  Canada  is 
to  Great  Britain,  save  that  Cuba  will  choose  a 
president,  and  not  have  a  nominal  governor-gen- 
eral appointe-'  by  the  paramount  power. 

Grea^  reT puns?  Dili ty  rests  upon  the  constitu- 
tional convention  now  in  session  at  Havana.  It 
is  to  create  a  new  state.  If  it  acts  wisely,  it 
may  lay  the  foundations  of  an  enduring  govern- 
ment. If  it  acts  in  rational  and  practical  spirit, 
all  problems  may  be  solved  to  the  satisfaction  of 
all  concerned.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  at- 
tempts the  impossible  ;  if  it  sets  a  mere  senti- 
ment  above  everything  else  ;  if  it  refuses  to 
recognize  conditions  as  they  are,  and  tries  to 


create  others  which  by  no  manner  of  means  can 
be, — its  labors  will  be  in  vain.  No  more  inter- 
esting process  than  tliis  creation  of  a  new  state, 
under  the  tutelage  of  an  enlightened  and  gener- 
ous but  still  practical  and  not  altogether  altruistic 
power,  has  taken  place  on  the  American  conti- 
nent in  our  generation. 

It  is  impossible  to  write  satisfactorily  of  the 
present  phases  of  the  Cuban  problem,  unless  one 
writes  with  perfect  frankness.  Euphemisms  are 
useless.  No  one  should  be  shocked  by  the  truth  ; 
and,  before  rushing  to  conclusions  and  condemna- 
tions, every  one  should  pause  long  enough  to 
consider  all  the  conditions.  Because  Cuba  is  not 
to  be  set  up  as  a  sovereign  international  state,  be- 
cause it  is  not  to  have  full  control  of  its  foreign 
relations, — the  treaty  -  making  power,  the  war- 
making  power, — its  fortifications,  its  army  and 
navy,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  the  Ameri- 
can pledge  to  Cuba  is  to  be  broken.  A  great 
many  men  agree  with  former  Secretary  of  State 
Olney,  that  the  pledge  of  Cuban  independence 
which  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  gave  at 
the  outbreak  of  the  war  for  Cubans  separation 
from  Spain  ought  not  to  have  been  given.  No 
doubt  it  was  given  hastily,  in  a  moment  of  access 
of  sentimentality.  No  doubt,  moreover,  it  was 
unnecessary,  and  could  have  been  withheld  with- 
out loss  of  self-respect  or  the  respect  of  other 
nations.  But  the  pledge  was  given,  and  there 
can  be  no  question  that  it  must  be  redeemed. 

But  there  does  arise  the  inevitable  question, 
How  is  this  pledge  to  be  kept?  What  would 
constitute  an  honorable,  and  at  the  same  time,  a 
prudent  and  permanent  redemption  of  it?  In 
both  Cuba  and  the  United  States  a  large  number 
of  people,  probably  a  great  majority  of  all,  think 
absolute  independence  the  only  way  out — the 
setting  up  of  a  sovereign  international  power.  A 
minority  in  both  countries,  and  among  them  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  his  official  adr 
visers,  believe  the  best  thing  for  Cuba  and  the 
best  thing  for  the  United  States  is  a  keeping  of 
that  pledge  in  a  practical  and  not  in  a  sentimental 
sense. 

With  patience  and  skill,  the  United  States  has 
gone  about  its  task  of  preparing  the  Cuban  peo;- 
ple  for  self-government.  After  the  close  of  the 
war  in  1898,  no  time  was  lost  by  the  intervening 
power  in  starting  the  Cubans'  upon  the  road  to 
nationality.  Many  Cubans  were  employed  in  the 
executive  departments,  supplanting  citizens  of 
the  United  States  as  rapidly  as  was  thought  pru- 
dent. Elections  were  held  in  the  various  mu- 
nicipalities throughout  the  island,  and  these  local 
governments  were  turned  wholly  over  to  the  peo- 
ple through  their  chosen  representatives.  Before 
anything  could  be  done  in  the  way  of  setting 
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Cuba  up  as  a  republic,  it  was  necessary  to  take  a 
census  ;  and  this  was  promptly  done.  The  cen- 
sus afforded  information  as  to  who  and  what 
were  tlie  people  of  Cuba — their  racial  origin, 
place  of  birth,  educational  acquirements,  etc. ; 
and,  with  this  before  him,  Secretary  of  War 
Root  sat  down  and  prepared  the  qualifications  of 
electors  in  the  future  republic.  It  is  not  often 
in  the  history  of  the  world  that  an  embryo  nation, 
at  the  critical  moment  when  its  foundations  are 
to  be  laid,  is  able  to  avail  itself  of  the  skill  and 
wisdom  of  a  highly  trained  and  wholly  disinter- 
ested statesman  of  a  neighboring  country. 

Secretary  Root's  preat  desire  was  to  give  the 
future  Cuban  republic  an  electorate  which  should 
preserve  it.  Obviously,  if  he  had  wished  to 
wreck  the  budding  nation  ;  to  bring  chaos  and 
disorder  within  it,  and  make  inevitable  another 
and  less  unselfish  intervention  by  the  United 
States, — he  could  have  done  so  bv  the  sim- 
pie  and  natural  process  of  throwing  the  fran- 
chise open  to  all  male  inhabitants.  In  this  way 
he  could  have  worked  the  ruin  of  Cuba  as  a 
self-governing  entity.  That  would  surely,  and 
probably  without  much  delay,  have  thrown  the 
island  into  the  lap  of  the  United  States.  Mr. 
Root  might  easily  have  made  the  mistake  of 
going  to  the  opposite  extreme  of  arranging  an 
■electoral  scheme  which  would  have  shut  out 
most  of  the  Cubans,  and  placed  the  sovereign 
power  within  the  hands  of  the  wealthy  and  edu- 
cated— the  Spanish  traders  and  the  Cuban  pro- 
fessional classes.  He  adopted,  instead,  a  happy 
mean.  Any  Cuban  (or  any  Spaniard  who  has 
renounced  allegiance  to  Spain)  may  vote  provided 
be  is  twenty- one  years  old,  has  resided  in  the 
municipality  thirty  days  immediately  preceding 
registration,  and  possesses  any  one  of  the  follow- 
ing additional  qualifications  : 

(1)  Ability  to  read  and  write  ;  (2)  ownership 
of  real  or  personal  property  to  the  value  of  $250, 
American  gold  ;  (3)  service  in  the  Cuban  army 
prior  to  July  18,  1898,  and  honorable  discharge 
therefrom,  whether  a  native  Cuban  or  not. 

The  man  who  prepared  this  plan  of  electoral 
franchise  was  determined  that  Cuba,  as  a  state, 
should  be  a  success  if  any  saving  merit  lay  in  a 
wise  foundation.  He  wanted  neither  a  Haiti 
nor  a  San  Domingo,  with  masses  of  ignorant  and 
irresponsible  electors  dominating  society,  usually 
under  the  leadership  of  a  military  dictator  ;  nor 
did  ho  want  a  Costa  Rica,  in  which  a  small  num- 
ber of  persons,  a  class,  make  the  state. 

Having  given  the  Cubans  control  of  their  local 
political  affairs  in  the  municipalities,  and  arranged 
a  broader  plan  for  founding  a  sovereign  repub- 
lican electorate,  it  was  necessary  to  adopt  m(?ans 
-of  teaching  them   the   importance,    the   sacred 


character,  and  the  inviolability  of  the.  suffrage. 
The  Spanish  rigime  had  naturally  failed  to  teach 
them  what  an  election  is,  or  should  be,  according 
to  the  Anglo-Saxon  standard.  What  acquaint- 
ance they  had  had  witii  a  system  of  voting  had 
not  increased  their  respect  for  it.  Methods  were 
crude  :  there  never  was  any  certainty  that  a 
majority  of  votes  polled  would  be  so  returned ; 
rules  for  discriminating  between  legal  and  non- 
legal  voters  were  ill -defined,  and  applied  at  hap- 
hazard ;  and  such  a  thing  as  punishment  of  an 
offender  against  the  election  law,  whether  mere 
voter  or  election  official,  was  well-nigh  unheard 
of.  General  AVood  and  his  assistants  have  had 
to  inculcate  in  the  minds  of  Cubans  an  apprecia- 
tion of  the  value  of  the  franchise — a  conception 
of  the  real  dignity  and  power  contained  in  the 
right  to  vote.  They  have  also  had  to  impress 
upon  all  concerned  the  certainty  that  punishment 
will  overtake  whomsoever  offends  against  the 
sacredness  of  the  ballot  in  any  way.  The  laws 
establishing  a  registration  and  election  system 
throughout  the  island,  with  penalties  for  viola- 
tion thereof,  are  models  of  practicality,  common- 
sense,  and  justice  ;  and  the  recent  elections  foi 
members  of  the  constitutional  convention  were 
conducted  in  an  orderly  and,  for  the  most  part, 
honest  way. 

The  American  Government,  through  President 
McKinley,  Secretary  Root,  and  Governor  Wood, 
has  done  everything  an  enlightened  govemmenl 
could  do  to  give  the  Cubans  a  good  start  toward 
successful  nationhood,  with  complete  local  self- 
government.  The  future  depends  upon  the  Cn" 
bans  themselves. 

When  the  administration  called  a  conventioi 
in  Cuba  to  devise  a  constitution,  and  in  that  con 
stitution  to  arrange  future  relations  with  th< 
United  States,  it  was  proceeding  in  accordano 
with  its  well-defined  plan.  There  was  no  carelea 
use  of  words.  One  of  the  most  important  proh 
lems  involved  in  the  future  of  Cuba  is  this  ven 
matter  of  future  connection  with  the  countil 
which  occupies  such  a  peculiar  relation  to  it 
For  three-quarters  of  a  century  the  United  States 
has  had  a  Cuban  policy,  definite  and  unchangini 
— a  policy  which  it  has  taken  the  trouble  to  mab 
known  to  all  the  world.  It  is  that,  if  Cuba  £ 
ever  to  pass  under  the  control  of  any  other  powei 
than  Spain,  that  power  must  be  the  United  Statei 
Now  that  this  nation  has  intervened  to  releaai 
Cuba  from  Spanish  ruh\  at  great  sacrifice  on  ib 
part,  the  traditional  policy  is  none  the  less  open 
tive,  but  rather  more  so.  Wo  cannot  afford  tl 
a<lopt  any  course  that  would  endanger  that  policy 
This  much  we  owe  to  ourselves  as  Well  as  • 
Cuba.  We  owe  it  to  the  world,  too,  to  so  £ 
the  status  of  the  republic,  colony,  dependenffl) 
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or  state  of  Cuba  that  there  shall  be  no  danger  of 
Tnisunderstanding  and  friction.  The  time  to  fix 
that  status  is  now ;  and  the  place  to  fix  it  is  in 
the  org&nic  act  which  is  to  elevate  Cuba  into  a 
state.  Upon  this  point  the  administration  is 
-clear- minded  and  determined  ;  and,  the  Presi- 
•dential  elections  being  over,  it  is  now  free-handed 
to  deal  with  the  problem  in  a  scientific  manner. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  United  States,  not  only 
through  its  expressed  pledge,  but  in  the  very 
nature  of  its  relations  to  Cuba,  to  give  that  is- 
land a  stable  government.  A  stable  government 
means  literally  an  enduring  one  ;  not  alone  one 
that  is  firm  in  the  saddle  at  the  moment  we  leave 
it,  but  one  that  has  within  itself  all  the  elements 
•of  continuity.  No  greater  injustice  could  the 
United  States  work  upon  the  people  of  Cuba,  to 
say  nothing  of  wronging  itself,  than  by  setting 
up  in  that  island  a  government  which  should 
start  well,  and  then,  through  some  inherent 
weakness,  deteriorate  and  ultimately  collapse. 

For  a  considerable  time,  at  least,  it  is  apparent 
any  self-government  in  Cuba  must  be  more  or 
less  experimental.  Success  is  probable,  but  not 
certain.  The  same  obligation  which  rests  upon 
the  United  States  to  set  up  a  government  will 
continue  operative,  and  require  us  to  guard  and 
protect  it,  to  interfere  in  case  of  aggravated  do- 
mestic disquiet,  and  to  stand  as  its  sponsor  before 
the  world.  The  risks  of  domestic  disturbances 
we  can  aiford  ;  for  that  misfortune  would  be  a 
matter  between  the  United  States  and  Cuba 
a.lone — between  guardian  and  ward.  But  the 
hazards  of  foreign  complications,  with  all  their 
dire  possibilities,  we  cannot,  in  justice  to  either 
■Cuba  or  ourselves,  permit  for  one  moment. 

"Were  we  to  set  up  Cuba  as  an  absolutely  sover- 
eign power,  with  control  of  its  foreign  relations, 
we  might  at  any  time  be  called  upon  either  to 
abandon  our  traditional  policy  or  go  to  war  in 
its  defense.  If  Cuba  takes  on  the  attributes  of  a 
sovereign  power,  she  assumes  all  the  responsibili- 
ties that  go  therewith.  If  she  errs  in  her  inter- 
course with  a  foreign  country,  she  must  pay  the 
natural  penalty.  If  demands  be  made  upon  her 
for  grievances,  real  or  fanciful,  she  must  pay  or 
light.  Rich,  desirable,  coveted,  what  chance 
would  Cuba  have  among  the  land-hungry  powers  ? 
^vVitliout  army  or  navy,  perhaps  without  comi- 
petent  statesmen  (for  government  is  a  new  and 
unstn(li(;d  science  among  her  people),  how  long 
would  it  take  an  aggressive  European  nation  to 
find  the  pretext  for  a  quarrel,  and  under  that 
pretext  to  dispatch  a  fleet  to  Cuban  waters? 
And  if  the  United  States  were  to  intervene  at 
that  moment,  we  should  be  told  that  we  had  no 
voice  in  the  matter  ;  that  we  had  once  had  Cuba 
under  our  jurisdiction,  but  had  permitted  her  to 


set  up  for  herself,  and  had  thus  forfeited  all  6ar 
rights  of  guardianship  ;  that,  if  we  wanted  Cuba 
under  our  wing,  we  should  have  kept  her  there 
and  stood  sponsor  for  her.  This  would  be  a  good 
answer  ;  and  there  is  only  one  way  in  which  we 
could  get  into  the  controversy,  and  that  a  most 
unpleasant  and  undesirable  one.  We  have  fought 
one  war  for  Cubans  good,  and  do  not  care  to  fight 
another. 

Certainly  it  would  be  most  foolish  for  the 
United  States  to  start  Cuba  upon  any  such  road 
as  that.  It  would  be  bad  for  Cuba  and  bad  for 
ourselves.  Nor  would  it  be  fair  to  thQ  remainder 
of  the  world  to  set  up  a  nominally  sovereign 
nation  which  all  powers  must  handle  gingerly, 
no  matter  how  well  or  how  badly  that  nation 
behaved,  through  fear  of  getting  into  trouble 
with  a  guardian  who  stood  ready  to  fight  for  his 
ward,  but  would  not  assert  his  power  to  keep 
that  ward  within  the  lines  of  proper  conduct. 

As  it  is  inevitable  that  the  United  States  must, 
for  a  long  time,  at  least,  stand  between  Cuba  and 
the  world,  it  is  necessary  that  Cuba's  foreign 
relations  be  managed  by  the  government  at  Wash- 
ington, as  Canada's  foreign  relations  are  handled 
in  London.  What  a  good  arrangement  this 
would  be  for  Cuba  is  shown  by  the  simple  fact 
that,  without  a  dollar  of  cost  to  themselves,  the 
people  of  Cuba  will  enjoy  all  the  protection  the 
great  American  navy  can  give  them  ;  and,  in 
case  of  necessity,  the  army  of  the  United  States 
would  back  up  the  navy.  But  if  the  United 
States  is  to  stand  as  guardian  for  Cuba,  asserting 
its  prestige  and  using  its  military  powers  for  Ca-i 
ba's  good  without  cost  to  Cuba,  direct  or  indirect^ 
it  is  no  more  than  fair  that  the  United  States 
should  have  in  the  island  certain  naval  stations 
and  fortresses,  such  as  those  at  Havana,  Santiago, 
and  Cienf  uegos. 

In  all  things  else  it  is  proposed  to  leave  Cuba 
to  the  Cubans.  They  are  to  set  up  their  govern- 
ment and  manage  it  in  their  own  way.  The 
United  States  asks  no  indemnity,  no  compensa- 
tions. It  leaves  to  Cubans  the  arrangement  of 
their  own  tariff  duties,  asking  no  preferential 
rates  for  American  commerce  other  than  those 
which  the  Cubans  are  themselves  willing  to 
grant,  and  which  presumably  are  dictated  by 
their  interests. 

One  other  prudential .  suggestion  the  United 
States  offers.  This  is  that  in  the  constitution  a 
reasonable  limitation  shall  be  placed  upon  the 
bonded  indebtedness  which  tue  Cuban  republic 
may  incur.  It  happens,  most  naturally,  that  at 
the  present  moment  there  is  in  the  island  a 
rather  general  extravagant  notion  of  the  ease 
with  which  every  one  may  be  made  rich  throng 
the  sale  of  bonds.     The  soldiers  of  the  Cuban 
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srioy  of  liberation,  even  more  numerous  now 
than  they  were  in  the  days  of  fighting,  expect 
and  demand  generous  pensions.  Reasonable  re- 
ward for  their  services  they  doubtless  are  en- 
titled to,  and  should  have  ;  but  if  popular  expec- 
tations in  this  direction  are  met,  the  Cuban 
republic  will  be  bankrupt  before  it  is  out  of 
swaddling-clothes,  to  say  nothing  of  suggested 
bonds  for  interior  improvements  and  other  pur- 
poses. It  is  a  part  of  the  responsibility  of  the 
United  States  to  see  that  the  Cubans  do  not 
wreck  the  fiscal  department  of  their  govern- 
ment. 

Secretary  Root  may  be  called  the  father  of 
the  new  Cuba.  In  his  hands  the  President 
placed  the  delicate  and  important  task  of  devising 
and  executing  a  plan  which  should  be  wholesome 
for  the  island  and,  at  the  same,  just  to  the 
United  States — which  should  keep  the  pledge  of 
Congress  and  yet  not  turn  Cuba  over  to  experi- 
ment, disorder,  and  failure.  It  was  and  to 
some  extent  still  is  a  complex  problem,  made 
more  diflBcult  by  the  existence  of  a  passionate 
demand  for  absolute  independence  on  the  part  of 
many  Cubans,  and  by  preconceived  notions  and 
strong  prejudices  on  the  part  of  many  Americans. 
How  strongly  Mr.  Root  builded  may  be  seen  in 
the  foregoing  outline  of  his  plan  ;  how  cautiously 
he  has  moved  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that, 
though  the  American  policy  was  framed  a  year 
ago,  only  now  is  its  full  significance  becoming 
known  in  this  country,  while  in  Cuba  it  is  as  yet 
understood  only  by  the  leading  men. 

Upon  General  Wood  has  fallen  the  duty  of 
leading  the  Cuban  people,  step  by  step,  toward 
rational  solution  of  the  problem  of  their  future. 
This  task  he  has  performed  with  the  utmost  skill 
and  patience.  He  has  told  the  members  of  the 
constitutional  convention  that  they  are  wholly 
free  to  do  as  they  please,  but  has  endeavored  to 
teach  them  to  do  that  which  is  wise  and  strong. 
Gradually  the  extremists  have  been  made  to  see 
that  their  dream  of  an  absolutely  independent 
and  sovereign  international  state  is  impossible  of 
realization,  and  that  it  ought  not  to  be  realized. 
The  governor  has  made,  and  will  make,  no  effort 
to  control  the  convention  or  dictate  to  it.  lie  ad- 
vises and  suggests,  and  leaves  the  remainder  to 
the  good  sense  of  tlie  delegates.  So  great  is 
Secretary  Root's  interest  in  the  work  that  he  has 
just  paid  his  second  visit  to  the  island.  It  was 
not  on  account  of  his  health,  but  because  of  his 
keen  desire  to  make  a  success  of  his  nation- 
wmilding  enterprise,  that  the  secretary  undertook 
this  second  voyage.  Striking  example  of  the  new 
era  to  which  we  have  come  at  the  close  of  the 
century  is  this  collaboration  of  two  intellectual 
and  unselfish  men — fine  types  of  the  American  of 


our  day — in  the  task  of  molding  and  shaping  a 
new  state  upon  modern  and  scientific  lines. 

The  latest  reports  from  Havana  are  of  a  most 
encouraging  character.     It  is  dawning  upon  th& 
leading  men  of  the  convention  that  it  is  better  to 
be  safe  than  sorry;  and,  besides,  that  the  inter- 
vening power  has  rights  and  interests  which  must 
be  respected.     A  great  majority  of  the  men  of 
substance  and  character  in  Cuba  want  Cuba  kept 
under  the  American  wing  as  a  happy  compromise- 
between  the  extremes  of  absolute  independence- 
on  the  one  hand  and  formal  annexation  on  the 
other.      Foreign  capitalists — Spaniards,  English- 
men,  Germans — are  investing  money  in  Cubaa 
enterprises  with  full  confidence  that,  in  one  way 
or  another,   the  United  States  will  perform  it» 
manifest  duty  of  preserving  order  and  guarantee- 
ing good  government  in  the  island.     Only  Ameri- 
can capitalists  stand  aloof,  fearful  that  the  pledge 
of  Congress  will  have  to  be  kept  in  the  senti- 
mental way  which  presages  ruin. 

What  shall  be  done  with  the  constitution  when 
the  convention  agrees  upon  one  ?  Everything^ 
depends  upon  whether  the  organic  act  does  or 
does  not  contain  the  provisions  called  for  by  the 
administration's  policy.  First  of  all,  the  con- 
stitution will  come  to  the  President.  If  it  does 
not  meet  with  his  approval,  nothing  can  be  done, 
and  the  convention  will  have  to  try  again  ;  or,  a. 
new  convention  be  called.  By  force  of  circum- 
stances, the  President  is  the  ruler  of  Cuba,  and 
he  will  not  withdraw  till  he  is  fully  convinced  a 
strong  and  enduring  government  is  ready  to  take 
the  reins  of  power.  If,  as  is  hoped  and  believed^ 
the  constitution  proves  to  be  acceptable  to  the 
President,  he  may  order  it  submitted  to  a  general 
election  of  the  Cuban  people  for  their  ratification. 

If  the  President  of  the  United  States  approves 
the  constitution,  he  will  submit  it  to  Congress 
for  the  ratification  of  that  body.  Congress  hav- 
ing assented,  the  organic  act  of  the  new  state 
will  be  officially  proclaimed,  parliamentary  and 
presidential  elections  will  be  held  in  the  island^ 
and  in  due  time  the  Cuban  republic  will  take 
over  the  government  from  the  hands  of  the 
President  and  his  representatives.  The  new 
Cuba  will  be  a  nation,  but  not  a  sovereign  power* 
It  will  not  be  a  part  of  the  United  States ; 
neither  the  American  Constitution  nor  the  Ameri* 
can  flag  will  extend  over  it,  and  no  great  consti- 
tutional question  is  to  be  raised  as  to  its  status. 
Cuba  will  not  be  a  vassal  state,  because  it 
neither  pays  nor  can  ever  be  asked  to  pay  tribute, 
directly  or  indirectly.  Inwardly,  Cuba  is  U> 
have  the  independence  which  her  people  have 
prayed  and  fought  for.  Outwardly,  internation- 
ally, Cuba  is  to  be  a  dependency  of,  and  undaor 
the  protection  of,  the  great  American  power. 


A  TOWN   AND  COUNTRY  CLUB. 


BY  LILLIAN  W.  BETTS. 


AMONG  the  many  experiments  tried  in  New 
York  to  broaden  the,  interests  of  the  tene- 
ment-house family  and  increase  its  pleasures  was 
a  club,  founded  at  the  College  Settlement,  nine 
years  ago. 

When  the  club  was  formed  there  was  scarcely 
a  theory  as  to  its  purpose,  and  no  settled  scheme 
of  work  in  the  minds  of  its  projectors.  A  year's 
study  of  the  social  conditions  of  the  people  of  the 
locality  revealed  that  a  lack  of  common  social 
interest  was  often  the  cause  of  the  disintegration 
of  the  family — a  condition  alike  deplorable  and 
dangerous.  It  was  for  this  reason  that  the  work- 
ers at  the  College  Settlement  decided  to  establish 
a  common  social  basis  for  the  families  of  the 
neighborhood.  The  head  resident  of  the  College 
Settlement  called  with  one  of  the  outside  work- 
ers, who  was  to  have  charge  of  this  experiment, 
on  twenty  two  neighbors,  inviting  them  to  the 
settlement  on  a  specified  afternoon.  Nearly  all 
of  these  neighbors  had  children  in  some  one  of 
the  clubs  then  established  at  the  settlement.  The 
twenty -two  hostesses  accepted  the  invitation,  and 
on  the  specified  date  nine  appeared.  To  these 
the  purpose  for  which  they  were  called  together 
was  outlined.  It  was  a  simple  plan.  A  club 
was  projected,  and  those  present  were  asked  to 
give  their  aid.  This  club  was  to  combine  educa- 
tion and  social  Opportunity  ;  dues  to  cover  its 
running  expenses  were  to  be  paid.  The  mem- 
bership for  one  year  would  be  limited  to  ten.  It 
was  for  those  present  to  decide  whether  they 
would  join  and  support  such  a  club.  The  vote 
was  unanimous.  The  club  was  formed,  but  no 
constitution  was  considered  ;  that  was  to  grow. 
Officers  were  elected  ;  dues  were  placed  at  ten 
cents  per  week.  At  the  second  meeting  the  name, 
*'  The  Woman's  Home  Improvement  Club,"  was 
suggested  by  one  of  the  members. 

At  the  beginning  of  its  tenth  year,  three  of 
the  original  members  are  still  active  workers  in 
the  club.  It  makes  a  fixed  contribution  to  the 
settlement  eacli  month.  This  is  not  considered, 
in  any  sense,  as  rent ;  the  club  could  not  pay  for 
the  privileges  the  settlement  provides.  After 
the  first  year  the  club  membership  was  increased 
by  five  annually,  until  its  membership  in  its 
fifth  year  was  limited  to  forty.  It  seems  ex- 
travagant that  the  wives  of  working-men  should 
pay  to. '20  a  year  for  club  dues;  but  the  mem- 
bers  have   steadily   resisted   any  snggestioii  of 


reduction,  insisting  that  they  could  and  would 
pay   that  amount,  because  of  benefits  received 
and  benefits  the  dues  made  it  possible  to  con- 
fer.    No  attempt  to  control  the  club  except  by 
a  majority  vote   was  ever  made.      The  status* 
of  the  club,   as  absolutely  self- governing,  was* 
fixed  at  the  beginning.     The  club  was  to  rise* 
or  fall  by  the  strength  of  the  character  devel- 
oped.    To  the  sorrow  of  those  who  started  it, 
in  its  fourth  year  the  club  voted  unanimously  to 
leave  the  settlement  and  find  another  meeting- 
place.     This  was  a  most  difficult  matter,  as  the- 
sum  they  offered  for  rent  was  so  trivial.     At. 
this  crisis  in  its  history,  a  political  organization, 
offered  the  use  of  its  rooms  one  afternoon  in  the^ 
week,  to  the  club,  free  of  expense.     The  fact 
that  acceptance  of  this  generous  and  couiteous^ 
offer  deprived  the  members  of  the  political  or- 
ganization of  the  use  of  the  rooms  while  the- 
club  occupied  them,  combined  with  the  fact  that 
all  the  husbands  of  the  members  were  not  of  the' 
same  political  faith,  made  it  imperative  that  the 
club  should  have  a  house  of  its  own.     Generous 
friends  made  it  possible  to  hire  and  furnish  a 
small  house  in  Goerck  Street,  near  the  East  Riv-' 
er.     The   second  floor  and    attic   were  sublet. 
The  use  of  the  basement  was  given  to  a  group- 
of  young  women  who  established  a  lunch  club? 
for  working-girls  ;  the  cooked  food  was  deliv- 
ered from  the  New  England  Kitchen.     The  club- 
house was  used  as  a  neighborhood  center.     Th^ 
yard,  of  unusual  size,  sunny,  and  surrounded  by 
a  board  fence  except  on  one  side,  on  which  rose- 
a  flour -mill,  whose  proprietors  won  the  gi'atitude- 
of  all  by  their  generous  treatment  of  this  un- 
precedented social  experiment, — ^became  an  out? 
door  assembly-room  for  evening  receptions  for 
the  several  clubs,  a  lecture-room,  and   a  play- 
ground for  children  in  the  daytime  as  long  as.' 
the  weather  permitted.     All  the  work  attempted ' 
was  carried  on  by  committees  of  the  club,  work- 
ing under  volunteers  from  the  other  end  of  socie- 
ty.    Three  months  revealed  that  this  was  wholly 
impracticable.     The  volunteers  did  not  keep  their 
engagements  ;  the  members  of  the  club  were  not 
trained  to  do  the  work.     Some  of  the  more  in- 
telligent frankly  declared  that  the  work  at  th» 
club-house  interfered  with  their  home  duties; 
others  used  the  privileges  of  the  house  to  in- 
crease their  personal  importance  in  the  neigh-, 
borhood,  or  used  the  house  to  revenge  their 
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personal  animosities  by  excluding  from  its  privi- 
leges those  who  liad  incurred  their  displeasure 
or  that  of  their  children.  The  committee  sys- 
tem was  abolished,  and  the  experiment  of  allow- 
ing uptown  people  to  carry  on  work,  without 
making  it  fit  into  any  system  or  plan,  was  tried. 
These  workers  were  to  use  the  house  certain 
<iays  and  hours.  Tliree  months  revealed  that 
the  success  of  this  method  was  wholly  dependent, 
not  on  the  genius,  but  on  the  sense  of  personal 
responsibility,  of  those  who  made  the  experi- 
ments. Tlie  second  stage  brought  about  sucli  a 
state  of  chaos  that  a  complete  change  of  plan 
was  the  result.  Friends  again  were  consulted. 
A  librarian  was  hired,  and  the  library  put  under 
the  control  wholly  of  the  New  York  P^'ree  Circu- 
lating Library.  Trained  directors  were  hired 
for  the  sewing-school,  and  the  yard  placed  under 
A  paid  director  who  had  been  a  nursemaid  in  a 
neighborhood  kindergarten.  Each  department 
was  paid  for  by  some  one  person,  and  all  was 
^lnder  the  control  and  supervision  of  tlie  presi- 
dent of  the  club.  Each  club  using  the  house 
paid  something  toward  the  rent,  the  Wom- 
an's Home  Improvement  Club  paying  $8.00  a 
month.  Every  effort  was  made  to  bring  the 
<;lub  into  close  touch  with  each  civic  department. 
Children  who  were  out  of  school ;  cases  of  con- 
tagious diseases  concealed ;  of  destitution,  of 
neglected  children,  were  reported.  The  motto 
of  the  club  is,  <*  A  Helping  Hand  to  All ;  "  its 
working  principle,  *  <  Be  a  Mother  to  Every  Child 
who  Needs  You."  All  legislation  to  affect  the 
home-life  or  working  conditions  of  the  people 
is  discussed  at  the  meetings.  The  question  of 
foods  is  presented  by  experts.  Doctors  talk 
a,bout  the  care  of  children.  Discussions  on  every 
subject  are  encouraged,  until  the  members  to- 
day compare  more  than  favorably  with  the  mem- 
ber's of  any  women's  clubs  in  New  York  City. 
The  Woman's  Municipal  League,  the  Woman's 
Auxiliary  of  the  Civil-Service  Reform  Associa- 
tion, and  the  League  for  Political  Education,  all 
provide  speakers  and  courses  of  addresses  for  the 
olub.  The  library  is  used  by  perhaps  one-third 
of  the  members.  Magazines  and  papers  are  tak- 
on  home  for  husbands  and  children.  This  is  a 
brief  outline  of  the  organization  and  the  pro- 
gramme of  work  of  the  Woman's  Home  Im- 
provement Club  for  almost  ten  years. 

POLITICAL    LIFE. 

After  the  house  in  Goerck  Street  was  estab- 
lished, the  Active  Municipal  League,  composed 
argely  of  the  husbands  of  the  members  of  the 
(Roman's  Home  Improvement  Club,  was  organ- 
ized.    In  a  short  time,  it  was  evident  that  the 
league   would  die  if  a  man  of  experience  were 


not  found  to  guide  it.  There  were  Democrats 
and  Republicans  in  the  league,  and  jealousies 
developed  at  once.  The  club-house  was  in  an 
assembly  district  having  two  strong  machine  or- 
ganizations, with  which  some  of  the  league  mem- 
bers were  affiliated,  and  to  which  some  of  the 
members  were  more  or  less  indebted  for  positions 
under  the  city  government.  It  will  be  seen  at 
once  that  the  man  to  cope  with  this  situation 
must  be  a  man  oi  peculiar  tact  and  ability.  An 
appeal  was  made  to  the  Citizen's  Union,  and  a 
man  was  found.  Several  young  men,  under 
twenty -one,  connected  with  other  clubs  meeting 
in  the  house,  were  made  associate  members  of 
the  league.  The  charter  of  Greater  New  York 
was  selected  as  the  subject  of  discussion,  later 
followed  by  a  study  of  the  municipal  departments 
and  the  city's  finances.  The  spring  brought  the 
Citizen's  Union  into  national  prominence.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  the  Citizen's  Union  in-, 
augui-ated  an  education  campaign.  Courses  of 
illustrated  lectures  were  delivered  by  thoroughly 
equipped  members  on  the  municipal  departments 
that  were  historical,  as  well  as  politically  educa- 
tional. Tlie  Active  Municipal  League  voted  to 
place  its  rooms  and  the  yard  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Citizen's  Union  on  its  meeting  nights.  Here, 
before  large  audiences  admitted  by  ticket,  these 
lectures  were  delivered,  resulting  in  arousing 
enthusiasm  and  interest  in  the  Citizen's  Union 
movement,  and  letting  the  light  into  the  dark 
corners  of  the  minds  of  many  voters.  At  once 
the  district  leaders  were  aroused.  The  members 
of  the  league  connected  with  the  machine  organ- 
izations  kept  their  dues  paid  in  the  league,  but 
did  not  attend  the  meetings.  Nothing  succeeds 
like  success  in  the  tenement-house  districts.  Had 
the  Citizen's  Union  elected  its  candidate  for 
mayor,  the  history  of  the  Active  Municipal 
League  would  have  been  different,  and  in  time 
the  political  history  of  the  assembly  district  in 
which  it  had  its  brief  existence.  The  word  bad 
gone  forth  from  the  leaders,  and  two  of  the 
women  in  the  Woman's  Home  Improvement. 
Club  created  a  division  in  the  club,  using  other 
than  the  real  cause  for  their  disturbance.  This, 
with  the  erection  of  the  Neighborhood  House  a 
few  blocks  away,  by  Mrs.  Alfred  Corning  Clark, 
in  memory  of  her  husband,  made  it  seem  wise  to 
close  the  small  club-house.  The  clubs  of  little 
boys  and  girls  went  to  the  Neighborhood  House. 
The  Woman's  Home  Improvement  Club  decided 
that,  instead  of  disbanding,  it  would  return  to 
the  College  Settlement.  By  a  unanimous  vote. 
the  head  resident  of  the  College  Settlement  was 
elected  president.  Four  months  later,  five  of 
the  members,  witliout  the  knowledge  or  consent 
of  the  club,   took  out  articles  of  incorporatioil 
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Ainder  the  club-name,  and  with  six  other  mem- 
bers left  the  settlement,  taking  the  treasurer's 
book  and  the  money  in  the  treasury.  It  was  de- 
<;ided  to  prosecute  the  treasurer  ;  but  the  knowl- 
edge tliat  the  police  courts  on  the  East  Side  are 
often  temples  of  injustice  and  insult  when  the 
<]efendant  is  under  political  protection,  and  that 
the  act  was  due  largely  to  ignorance  and  confu- 
sion of  ideas,  the  club  decided  to  drop  the  case 
jifter  a  warrant  was  secured.  The  securing  of 
the  articles  of  incorporation  was  due  to  the  aid 
of  one  of  the  district  leaders.  This  climax  shows 
how  impossible  it  is  to  withstand  the  influence 
•of  the  standards  imposed  on  the  people  by  the 
political  machines.  The  district  leaders  in  them- 
selves represent  a  labor  trust.  Many  of  the 
voters  are  dependent  upon  them  for  places  that 
provide  wages.  Every  place  represents  not  only 
the  voter  employed,  but  the  relatives  and  friends 
•of  the  voter.  He  has  but  to  plead  what  it  will 
mean  for  him  to  lose  his  place  to  have  his  sym- 
pathetic neighbors  rally  to  his  support  at  the 
polls.  Those  not  under  the  city's  employ  hope 
to  be.  It  is  rapidly  becoming  true  that  the  city 
is  the  only  employer  providing  regular  wages  at 
highest  market  rates.  To  get  employment  under 
the  city,  the  influence  of  the  machine  is  neces- 
sary. The  district  leader  holds  the  destiny,  not 
of  men,  but  of  families  under  his  control.  Herein 
lies  the  secret  of  his  power  ;  and  that  depends  on 
the  number  of  votes  he  can  coerce  or  compel. 
The  act  of  these  women  is  a  proof  of  the  danger 
of  giving  the  ballot  to  women.  The  franchise 
put  in  their  control  doubles  the  evil  of  every 
election,  and  puts  into  operation  influences  to  be 
<3readed.  It  is  but  human  for  a  woman  to  use 
-every  effort  that  will,  in  her  belief,  secure  per- 
manency if  not  advancement  in  the  wage-earning 
power  of  the  father  of  her  children  ; — to  urge 
her  neiglibors  and  friends  to  like  effort.  When 
organizations  of  women,  untrained  and  unedu- 
cated to  moral  distinctions,  become  adjuncts  of 
the  machine  organizations,  not  only  is  the  de- 
mocracy threatened,  but  its  foundation-stones,  the 
homes  of  the  people.  The  voters  who  obey  the 
macliine  do  not  weigh  right  and  wrong. 

*'  Theirs  not  to  reason  why, 
Theirs  but  to  do  and  die," 

morally,  if  that  death  is  necessary  for  the  party's 
success,  for  the  machine's  supremacy.  To  re- 
ilcein  New  York,  a  moral  and  education  cam- 
j>a.ign  must  be  waged  365  days  in  the  year.  The 
machine  leaders  m  each  assembly  district  neither 
slumber  nor  sleep.  No  act  is  too  petty,  no  effort 
too  small,  that  will  rid  the  district  of  any  influ- 
ence that  threatens  their  control,  or  even  mini- 
raizes  their  personal  prominence.     The  district  is 


personal  property,  and  the  leaders  of  opposing 
parties  are  a  unit  in  this  :  that  the  silk-stocking 
party,  as  they  sneeringly  calPd  the  Citizen's 
Union,  is  a  common  enemy,  to  be  routed  by  fair 
means  or  foul,  but  routed  any  way,  unless  it  get 
into  harness  with  one  or  the  other  of  the  ma- 
chines. 

SOCIAL   LIFE. 

When  the  Woman's  Home  Improvement  Club 
was  one  year  old,  it  decided  to  give  an  evening 
reception.  The  guests  were  the  husbands  of  the 
members,  the  children  who  worked,  and  one 
special  friend  of  each.  The  evening  was  such  a 
success  that  it  was  decided  to  hold  the  meetings 
on  the  third  Thursday  of  the  month  in  the  even- 
ing. These  receptions  have  become  a  part  of 
the  club-life.  Dancing  is  a  feature.  Frequently 
addresses  have  been  given  by  leading  men  and 
women  of  the  city.  The  subjects  have  dealt  with 
the  questions  of  the  hour  as  well  as  ethical  ques- 
tions. No  matter  what  the  subject,  the  main 
purpose  of  the  occasion  is  not  lost  sight  of — that 
it  is  a  social  function  for  the  members,  their 
families,  and  friends.  As  at  the  weekly  meet- 
ings,  refreshments  are  served  of  cake  and  coffee. 
The  family  festival  of  Thanksgiving  is,  on  the 
whole,  the  most  interesting  of  the  winter  occa- 
sions. As  far  as  possible,  the  festival  is  observed 
with  all  the  accessories  of  its  New  England  birth. 
Apples,  popcorn,  nuts,  molasses  candy,  and  gin- 
gerbread are  provided.  The  open  fireplace  pro- 
vides every  facility  for  popping  corn — a  duty 
delegated  to  the  children  to  their  great  joy.  It 
was  a  revelation,  in  this  changing  section  of  this 
city,  to  find,  at  the  first  Thankgiving  party,  that 
there  were  present  four  generations  of  one  fam- 
ily, and  two  families  with  three  generations 
present.  The  light  fantastic  toe  was  tripped  by 
all — a  great-grandfather  carrying  the  youngest 
generation  in  his  arms.  Not  only  does  the  club 
present  the  opportunity  for  collective  festivities, 
but  it  also  gives  the  opportunity  for  individual 
birthday  and  wedding  celebrations. 

PHILANTHROPY. 

It  is  impossible  to  avoid  a  knowledge  of  the 
distress  inseparable  from  life  in  a  tenement- 
house,  and  these  club  members  feel  the  pressni^ 
of  such  knowledge.  The  surplus  in  the  treasury 
of  this  club  has  always  been  called  upon  to  meet 
cases  of  destitution  known  to  the  members;  It 
has  helped  its  own  members  by  means  of  its 
treasury.  Its  best  lessons  have  been  learned 
through  the  effort  it  made,  through  committees 
of  its  members,  to  relieve  distress.  Poverty 
was  seen  from  a  different  point  of  view  when  the 
members  attempted  to  give  relief.     To  discover 
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that  laziness,  incapability,  tliriftlessness,  dissipa- 
tion was  at  the  root  of  a  large  part  of  the  dis- 
tress was  a  well-learned  lesson  in  practical  econ- 
omics. The  winter  of  1893  witnessed  much 
distress  in  New  York.  This  club  entered  into 
active  participation  to  reduce  the  suffering.  There 
was  placed  at  its  disposal  about  i540U.OO.  It  was 
decided  that  the  members  should  carefully  watch 
and  prevent  the  eviction  of  any  family  known  to 
them,  for  the  non-payment  of  rent,  or  of  any 
family,  after  investigation  had  proved  that  this 
method  for  escaping  the  payment  of  rent  was 
not  its  practice.  Work- tickets  were  bought  and 
given  out  by  the  members.  The  training  of  one 
woman  in  laundry- work  and  scrubbing  was  un- 
dertaken, by  the  individual  members,  after  other 
methods  of  training  had  failed.  This  woman 
taught  far  more  than  she  learned.  Here  was 
laziness  that  even  hunger  could  not  drive  to 
work  ;  ignorance  that  could  not  be  taught,  be- 
cause work  was  hated.  Her  work  in  economics 
has  always  borne  fruit.  That  the  rich  are  not 
always  the  oppressors  of  the  poor  was  a  demon- 
strated fact. 

THE    COUNTRY    CLUB-HOUSE. 

When  the  club  was  in  the  second  summer  of 
its  existence,  a  friend  offered  tlie  president  the 
use  of  two  small  houses  in  a  New  Jersey  town, 
less  than  one  hour  from  New  York.  The  houses 
were  of  three  rooms  each,  very  inconvenient. 
They  stood  on  the  back  end  of  a  lot.  The  ajley 
through  which  they  were  approached  had  a 
barbed-wire  fence  on  one  side.  These  houses 
were  scantily  furnished.  The  plan  for  using  the 
houses  was  a  simple  one.  The  members  who 
could  use  the  house  gave  the  dates  when  they 
could  go  to  the  president.  Adjustment  was 
easily  made  where  there  wore  conflicting  dates. 
One  family  was  to  occupy  each  house  two  weeks 
at  a  time,  keeping  house  as  independently  as 
when  in  New  York.  A  family  trip- ticket  was 
bought,  the  railroad  authorities  giving  permis- 
sion for  its  use  by  the  members  of  the  club. 
Each  member,  when  she  returned  the  ticket,  paid 
for  the  number  of  rides  slie  used.  Eacli  member 
left  the  house  she  used  in  order  for  the  one  who 
would  follow  her.  The  success  attending  tliis 
experiment  led  to  the  hiring  and  furnishing  of  a 
large  house — an  old  homestead,  surrounded  by 
an  apple  orchard.  This  house  is  fully  furnished 
for  two  families.  It  is  so  arranged  as  to  provide 
two  kitchens.  The  same  simple  rules  control. 
Each  member  invites  guests,  as  she  would  to  her 


own  house.  The  larger  house  offered  larger  op- 
portunities. Members  who  are  intimate  grange 
dates  to  follow  consecutively.  Mrs.  A.  invites 
Mrs.  B.  to  share  her  part  of  the  house  during 
her  two  weeks,  and  Mrs.  B.  asks  Mrs.  A.  to  re- 
main during  her  two  weeks.  Thus  these  two 
families  have  each  four  weeks  in  the  country  in- 
stead of  two.  This  exchange  is  common  to 
nearly  all  the  members  of  tlie  club. 

When  the  question  of  putting  in  a  range  and 
boiler  was  put  to  the  club,  they  voted  to  pay  the 
increased  rent, — $60.00  a  year, — because  of  the 
increased  bathing  facilities.  This  money  was 
raised  by  an  entertainment  given  in  tlie  De  Witt 
Memorial,  through  the  courtesy  of  its  trustees 
and  pastor.  Dr.  Elsing.  The  members  meet 
every  expense  except  rent,  cleaning  in  the  spring, 
and  replenishing  furnishings.  Coal  is  bought  by 
the  ton,  and  the  members  keep  account  of  the 
number  of  scuttles  they  use,  and  pay  for  it  at 
the  close  of  the  season.  Only  once  was  there  a 
deficit  in  tlie  coal  account.  As  far  as  possible, 
the  managing  of  the  house  is  left  to  the  club 
members.  A  member  was  privately  notified,  one 
fall,  that  she  must  either  resign  at  once  or  find 
it  inconvenient  to  use  the  club-house  the  next 
summer.  She  resigned.  If  the  other  members 
knew  of  the  arbitrary  act,  it  was  never  known 
by  the  president.  Another  member,  the  male 
member  of  whose  family  was  objectionable,  was 
told  it  would  be  wisest  for  her  not  to  use  the 
house  again.  She  recognized  the  wisdom  of 
acting  on  this  advice.  The  sentiment  of  the 
club  is  wholly  on  the  side  of  justice.  That  the 
reputation  of  the  club  depends  on  the  character 
each  family  maintains  in  the  club-house  is  recog- 
nized fully. 

Some  of  the  members  can  use  the  house  only 
on  holidays  and  Sundays.  A  closet  opening 
from  a  hall  contains  all  the  dishes  and  other  con- 
veniences necessary  for  a  picnic  ;  it  is  known  as 
a  picnic  closet.  The  large  parlor  is  known  ais 
the  club-room.  This  arrangement  leaves  the 
families  in  the  house  undisturbed  in  their  own 
apartments,  and  gives  all  the  members  a  sense  of 
freedom  and  non-interference  when  using  the 
club-house  for  a  day. 

The  Woman's  Home  Improvement  Club,  like 
every  other  organization,  has  had  experiencec 
that  prove  its  members  human  ;  but  it  has  fully 
demonstrated  the  educational  and  social  value  of 
such  an  organization  among  the  thrifty,  inde- 
pendent working-men's  families  in  a  city  offering 
few  opportunities  to  this  class  of  the  community. 


LEADING  ARTICLES  OF  THE  MONTH. 


SIR  ROBERT  HART  ON  THE  CHINESE 

PROBLEM. 

SIR  ROBERT  HART,  who  for  forty-five  years 
has  been  intimately  connected  with  China, 
and  for  the  latter  part  of  that  period  has  been 
recognized  by  everybody  as  the  best  authority 
upon  all  questions  relating  to  the  Chinese  and 
their  government,  contributes  a  truly  alairming 
article  to  the  Fortnightly  Review,  Sir  Robert 
Hart  is  not  a  literary  man,  and  his  essay  mani- 
festly proceeds  from  a  pen  more  accustomed  to 
framing  official  reports  than  to  writing  magazine 
articles.  Notwithstanding  its  quaint  division 
into  some  score  sections,  each  under  a  separate 
letter  of  the  alphabet,  from  A  to  Q,  the  article  is 
better  worth  reading  than  anything  that  has  been 
written  by  anybody  during  the  whole  of  this 
crisis.  Dr.  Morrison's  narrative  of  the  incidents 
of  the  siege  may  surpass  Sir  Robert  Hart's  ac- 
count of  the  same  episode  in  contemporary  his- . 
tory;  but  the  importance  of  the  article  does  not 
lie  in  its  description  of  the  siege — it  is  to  be 
found  in  his  diagnosis  of  the  causes  which 
brought  about  the  siege,  and  his  prediction  as  to 
the  results  which  may  confidently  be  anticipated 
in  the  future  from  the  forces  now  at  work  in  the 
Chinese  empire.  Briefly  speaking.  Sir  Robert 
Hart's  opinion  is  that  no  power  on  earth  can  pre- 
vent the  sentiment  which  produced  the  Boxers 
dominating  China  and  defying  Europe.  Never 
have  the  exponents  of  the  **  yellow  danger"  had 
so  weighty  a  declaration  in  their  favor  from  so 
eminent  an  authority. 

EUROPE   TO   BLAME. 

And  what  makes  it  all  the  worse  to  bear  is 
that  Sir  Robert  Hart  is  quite  certain  that  Euro- 
peans have  only  themselves  to  blame  for  all  that 
has  happened.  First  of  all,  they  treat  the  Chinese 
unjustly,  and  then  prod  them  into  adopting  the 
very  tactics  which  will  end  in  their  expulsion 
from  China.      He  says: 

*'What  has  happened  has  been  the  logical 
effect  of  previous  doings.  Europe  has  not  been 
ungenerous  in  her  treatment  of  China — but,  even 
so,  has  wounded  her.  A  more  tactful,  reason- 
able, and  consistent  course  might  possibly  have 
produced  better  results;  but  in  no  case  could 
foreigners  expect  to  maintain  forever  their  extra- 
territorialized  status  and  the  various  commercial 
stipulations  China  had  conceded  to  force. 

*' Wen  Hsiang,  the  celebrated  prime  minister 
of  China  during  the  minority  of  Tung  Chih  in 


the  early  sixties,  often  said:  <Yoa  are  all  too 
anxious  to  awake  us  and  start  us  on  a  new  road, 
and  you  will  do  it — but  you  will  all  regret  it;  for, 
once  awaking  and  started,  we  shall  go  fast  and 
far — farther  than  you  think — much  farther  than 
you  want  1*     His  words  are  very  true." 

THE  BOZEBB  A  VOLUNTEEB  MOVEMENT. 

The  Chinese  were  very  slow  to  assioiilftte 
European  ideas,  but  by  persistent  pressure  fiuro- 
peans  succeeded  in  introducing  into  the  Chinese 
mind  that  it  would  be  a  famous  piece  of  state- 
craft to  invent  the  Boxers.     Sir  Robert  says  : 

<<  The  teaching  thus,  received  began  gradually 
to  crystallize  in  the  belief  that  a  huge  standing 
army  on  European  lines  would  be  wasteful  and 
dangerous,  and  that  a  volunteer  association  (as 
suggested  by  the  way  all  China  ranged  itself  on 
the  government  side  in  the  Franco-Chinese  affair) 
covering  the  whole  empire,  offering  an  outlet  for 
restless  spirits  and  fostering  a  united  and  patri- 
otic feeling,  would  be  more  reliable  and  effective; 
an  idea  which  seemed  to  receive  immediate  con- 
firmation from  without  in  the  stand  a  handful  of 
burghers  were  making  in  the  Transvaal — Whence 
the  Boxer  Association,  patriotic  in  origin,  justifi- 
able in  its  fundamental  idea,  and  in  point  of  fact 
the  outcome  of  either  foreign  advice  or  the 
study  of  foreign  methods.'* 

The  Boxer  Association,  therefore,  in  the  opin 
ion  of   this  expert  observer,  corresponds  very 
closely  to   the   outburst  of   patriotic  sentiment 
which  forty  years  ago  produced  the  British  vol- 
unteer movement. 

BUT   POSSESSED   OF HYPNOTIC? — P0WEB8. 

t 

He  mentions,  however,  that  the  Boxers  either 
possess,  or  lay  claim  to  possess,  supernatural 
powers,  to  which  England's  volunteers  never  as- 
pired.    He  says : 

<<  Something  akin  to  hypnotism  or  mesmerism 
seems  connected  with  Boxer  initiation  and  ac- 
tion ;  the  members  bow  to  the  southeast,  recite 
certain  mystical  sentences,  and  then,  with  closed 
eyes,  fall  on  their  backs.  After  this  they  arise, 
eyes  glazed  and  staring,  possessed  of  the  strength 
and  agility  of  maniacs,  mount  trees  and  walls, 
and  wield  swords  and  spears  in  a  way  they  are 
unable  to  at  other  times  ;  semi-initiation  is  said 
to  render  the  body  impervious  to  cut  or  throst, 
while  the  fully  initiated  fear  neither  shot  nor 
shell ;  the  various  subchiefs  are  of  course  fully 
initiated,    but  the  supreme  chief  is   described 
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as  more  gifted  still :  he  sits  in  his  hall,  orders 
the  doors  to  be  opened,  and  while  remaining 
there  in  the  body  is  said  to  be  elsewhere  in  spirit, 
directing,  controlling,  suggesting,  and  achiev- 
ing. One  of  the  best  shots  in  a  legation  guard 
relates  how  he  fired  seven  shots  at  one  of  the 
chiefs  on  the  Northern  Bridge,  less  than  200 
yards  off.  The  chief  stood  there  contemptuously, 
pompously  waving  his  swords,  and  as  if  there- 
by causing  the  bullets  to  pass  him  to  right  or 
left  at  will ;  he  then  calmly  and  proudly  stalked 
away  unhit,  much  to  the  astonishment  of  the 
sharpshooter.  Though  professing  to  know  noth- 
ing beyond  the  domain  of  sense,  the  Chinaman 
is  really  an  extravagant  believer  in  the  super- 
natural, and  so  he  readily  credits  the  Boxer  with 
all  the  powers  he  claims." 

PARTITION,   CONVERSION,   OR    THE    WHIRLWIND. 

The  Boxers  being,  therefore,  the  legitimate 
and  inevitable  outcome  of  the  grafting  of  West- 
ern European  ideas  upon  Chinese  patriotic  senti- 
ment, we  have  to  face  the  certainty  of  the  fact 
that  the  movement  in  its  essence  will  not  die  out, 
but  will  increase  and  spread  until  it  assumes  pro- 
portions which  will  defy  us.  Sir  Robert  Hart 
says : 

*<  Twenty  millions  or  more  of  Boxers,  armed, 
drilled,  disciplined,  and  animated  by  patriotic — 
if  mistaken — motives  will  make  residence  in 
China  impossible  for  foreigners  ;  will  take  back 
from  foreigners  everything  foreigners  have  taken 
from  China ;  will  pay  off  old  grudges  with  in- 
terest, and  will  carry  the  Chinese  flag  and  Chi- 
nese arms  into  many  a  place  that  even  fancy  will 
not  suggest  to-day — thus  preparing  for  the  future 
upheavals  and  disasters  never  even  dreamed  of. 
In  fifty  years'  time  there  will  be  millions  of 
Boxers  in  serried  ranks  and  war's  panoply  at  the 
call  of  the  Chinese  Government ;  there  is  not 
the  slightest  doubt  of  thatl  And  if  the  Chinese 
Government  continues  to  exist,  it  will  encourage 
— and  it  will  be  quite  right  to  encourage,  up- 
hold, and  develop  this  national  Chinese  move- 
ment ;  it  bodes  no  good  for  the  rest  of  the  world, 
but  China  will  be  acting  within  its  right,  and 
will  carry  through  the  national  programme ! 
Nothing  but  partition,  a  difficult  and  unlikely 
international  settlement,  or  a  miraculous  spread 
of  Christianity  in  its  best  form — a  not  impossible, 
but  scarcely  to  be  hoped  for,  religious  triumph 
— will  defer,  will  avert  this  result.  Is  either  the 
one  or  the  other  within  the  limits  of  practical 
politics  or  practical  propagandism  ?  I  fear  not  I 
And  if  not,  what  ?  Then  the  lawlessness  of  the 
present  uprising  must  bo  condoned  and  the  Man- 
chu  dynasty  supported :  to  this  end  it  will  be 
made   to  *  lose    face '  as   little   as   possible — but 


trade  in  arms  will  not  cease,  and  our  sons  and 
grandsons  will  reap  the  whirlwind." 

As  to  the  immediate  question  what  should  be 
done,  he  says : 

MEANTIME,    PATCHINO    UP. 

' '  The  first  question  now  to  be  settled  by  the 
treaty  powers  is  how  to  make  peace, — for  China 
is  at  war  with  all, — and  what  conditions  to  impose 
to  safeguard  the  future,  for  the  stipulations  of 
the  past  have  been  set  at  defiance  and  obliterated. 
There  would  seem  to  be  a  choice  between  three 
courses — partition,  change  of  dynasty,  or  patch- 
ing up  the  Manchu  rule." 

Of  these  three  courses  he  decides  that  the  last 
is  the  only  one  open  to  us ;  and  although  he 
goes  on  to  talk  about  compensation  and  punish- 
ment, the  logic  of  his  article  points  unmistak* 
ably  to  our  accepting  whatever  terms  we  can  get 
from  the  Chinese,  and  making  the  best  of  them^ 
knowing  that  if  we  go  farther  we  shall  fare 
worse.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  German  Em- 
peror  will  read  Sir  Robert  Hart's  article,  and 
readjust  his  policy  to  the  facts  to  which  this  su- 
preme expert  bears  unimpeachable  testimony. 

A  Slflrnlflcant  Russian  Declaration. 

In  immediate  connection  with  Sir  Robert  Hart's 
paper,  it  is  well  to  read  the  short  article  which 
Professor  Martens  has  contributed  to  the  Monthly 
Review  on  the  subject  of  the  Hague  Conference 
and  China.  In  this  paper,  Professor  Martens, 
whose  authority  on  international  law  cannot  be 
disputed  by  any,  declares  himself  in  most  un» 
qualified  fashion  against  any  attempt  to  utilize 
the  present  crisis  for  the  purpose  of  still  farther 
increasing  the  domination  of  Europe  over  the 
Chinese.  After  setting  forth  the  admitted  facta 
as  to  the  privileges  which  Europe  has  extracted 
by  force  from  the  Chinese,  he  continues  ; 

<<  Therefore  I  maintain  that  the  civilized  pow- 
ers, in  settling  their  account  with  China,  should 
not  endeavor  either  to  increase  the  privileges  of 
their  countrymen  in  China,  or  favor  by  the  ex- 
action of  new  immunities  tlie  propagation  of  the 
Christian  religion  among  the  Chinese,  or  under- 
mine the  authority  and  the  prestige  of  the  Chi- 
nese Government,  or  increase  in  the  hearts  of 
the  Chinese  people  their  hatred  and  animosity 
against  all  foreigners. 

'*  We  cannot  recognize  any  right  whatever 
belonging  to  the  Christian  nations  of  imposing 
upon  the  Chinese  an  unscrupulous  exploitation  of 
their  natural  riches  ;  we  are  unable  to  concede 
to  Protestant  and  Catholic  missionaries  the  right 
of  propaganda  at  the  expense  of  the  strength  of 
the  Chinese  state  ;  we  recognize  absolutely  no 
legal  title  justifying  the  systematic  poisoning  of 
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the  Cbinese  by  opmm,  the  importation  of  which 
is  impoeed  by  force  upon  China ;  lastly,  we  ex- 
press in  all  sincerity  our  conviction  that  the  Chi- 
nese have  tlie  same  right  to  insist  that  ■  China 
should  belong  to  Chinamen'  as  the  Russians  or 
English  that  their  country  should  belong  to 
them." 

It  would  be  difScult  to  put  into  shorter  com- 
pass a  policy  more  absolutely  antagonistic  to  that 
which  the  German  Emperor  appears  to  be  pur- ' 
suing  in  China  at  the  present  moment. 


PKIMCE  CHING  AKD  U  HUNO  CHAH6,  THE 
CHINESE  PEACE  NEGOTIATOBS. 

THE  two  Chinese  peace  negotiators,  Prince 
Chingand  Li  Hung  Chang,  are  the  subjects 
of  a  brief  notice  by  Horr  von  Brandt  in  the 
Deulsche  Revue  for  November,  Prince  Ching,  as 
a  descendant  in  the  fourth  generation  of  the  Em- 
peror Laokwang,  who  died  in  1850,  could  claim 
only  the  rank  of  a  prince  of  the  fourth  class ; 
for,  according  to  the  Cbinese  Blue-Book,  "the 
members  of  the  Imperial  family  of  the  present 
dynasty  fall  into  four  classes  of  princes — four  of 
dukes  and  four  of  the  nobility.  The  titles  that  have 
been  granted  are  always  reduced  in  degree  in  de- 
scending from  father  to  son,  or  that  the  son  of  a 
nobleman  of  the  fourth  class  of  the  Imperial  fam- 
ily inherits  no  title  whatever.  Of  course,  titles  - 
higher  than  the  one  inherited  may  be  granted  for 
merit,  or  for  other  reasons.  This  was  the  case 
with  Prince  Ching."  He  was  raised  to  the  rank 
of  a  prince  of  the  second  class  in  1834,  and  super- 
seded in  the  same  year  the  Prince  Kungaa  presi- 
dent of  the  Tsungli-Yamen— *  position  he  still 
holds.  "  Very  industrious  and  conscientious,  of 
agreeable  manners  and  pleasant  bearing,  he  yet 
lacks  the  quick  perception  and  the  energetic  will 
that  foi'morly  showed  the  Prince  Kung  to  be  a 
real  statesman,  even  according  to  European  stand- 

Better  known,  says  Herr  von  Brandt,  is,  or 
should  be,  Li  Hung  Cliang.  For  nearly  fifty 
years  he  has  been  prominent  in  the  afiairs  of  his 
country,  always  on  tlie  side  of  law  and  order  as 
against  riot  and  unrest.  During  the  Taiping 
Rebellion  he  organized  a  regiment  of  volunteers 
at  his  own  cost ;  and  later,  as  governor  of  Kiangsu, 
he  opoiated  with  the  "  always-victorious"  army 
commanded  by  Gordon.  Subsequently,  he  sub- 
dued the  Niefei  rebels  in  Shantung.  In  1868  he 
was  appointed  superintendent  of  commerce  of  the 
Southern  porta,  and  two  yeara  later  governor- 
general  of  Chili.  As  such,  for  twenty-five  years 
he  rigorously  maintained  order  in  that  province, 
speedily  quelling  tlie  Mongol  uprising  of  1891-92. 
In  Tientsin,  through  which  all  foreign  diplomats 


had  to  pass  on  their  way  to  Peking,  he  liad  many 
opportunities  of  coming  into  contact  with  West- 
ern personalities  and  ideas  ;  and  it  is  noteworth3r 
that,  whenever  difficulties  arose  witli  other  coun- 
tries, it  became  his  task  to  smooth  them  over — ^ 
task  that  required  not  only  a  knowledge  of  tho 
foreign  demands  and  interests,  as  well  as  a  ready 
tact  in  dealing  witli  the  foreign  diplomats,  but 
even  more  courage  and  influence  with  his  own 
government  and  its  parties,  which  often  had  to  bd. 
coerced  into  granting  most  unwelcome  conces- 
sions. Thus  it  happened  that,  for  more  than  a- 
score  of  years,  Li  was  the  mediator  between  the> 
conflicting  interests  of  bis  country  and  the  out- 
side world,  rendering  equally  great  services  to- 
both  parties.  In  1876  he  concluded  the  conven- 
tion of  Chefoo,  by  which  the  difficnlties  with 
England,  arising  from  the  attack  on  the  miBsion. 
of  Yunnan,  were  settled.  In  1884  he  concluded, 
the  so-called  LJ-Foumier  Convention,  in  which. 
he  endeavored  to  prevent  the  outbreak  of  hos- 
tilities between  France  and  China  on  account  ot" 
Anam,  concluding  two  years  later  the  Conven- 
tion of  Tientsin,  which  ended  the  hostilities.     It- 
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was  due  to  liim  that  Korea  was  opened  up  in 
1882  ;  he  conducted  the  negotiations  that  led,  in 
1887  to  the  evacuation  of  Port  Hamilton,  and 
Russians  witlidrawal  from  Korea.  He  concluded 
with  Japan  the  Convention  of  Tientsin,  by  which, 
the  conflict  between  the  two  countries  was  staved 
off  for  about  ten  years.  He  tried  his  utmost  to 
prevent  the  war  with  Japan  in  1894,  and  finally 
not  only  undertook  the  diflQcult  task  of  conclud- 
ing with  the  victor  the  treaty  of  Simonoseki,  but 
also  fulfilled  the  still  more  difficult  task  of  induc- 
ing his  government  to  accept  the  treaty,  by 
which  it  ceded  to  the  enemy  Formosa  and  the 
peninsula  Leaotung.  Called  to  Peking  to  the 
Tsungli-Yamen,  he  succumbed  to  the  foolish  at- 
tacks of  the  English,  who  forced  from  his  posi- 
tion the  only  man  possessing  the  courage  and  the 
power  requisite  to  prevent  a  conflict  with  the 
foreign  countries,  because  it  was  said  that  he 
had  sold  himself  to  Russia.  Why  Li  finally  was 
appointed  governor  of  the  two  Kwangs  needs 
a  better  explanation.  Possibly  he  himself  pre- 
ferred and  desired  service  in  the  provinces,  and 
his  government  honored  the  wish  of  its  old  and 
tried  servant ;  more  probably  Li  not  only  had  an 
intimation  of  the  coming  reaction,  and  thought 
it  best  to  get  out  of  its  way;  but  the  leaders  of 
the  reactionary  party  also  endeavored  to  get  out 
of  their  way  the  only  man  who  could  effectively 
have  crossed  their  plans.  But  it  is  certain  that, 
had  Li  been  in  Peking  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
riots,  he  would  have  had  to  pay  by  his  death, 
ostensibly  for  his  reputed  friendliness  toward  the 
foreigners  ;  in  reality,  for  his  sensible  treatment 
of  foreign  affairs." 


A  RUSSIAN  AMONG  CHINESE  SECTARIES. 

M  DELINKS  contributes  to  the  first  Sep- 
•  tember  number  of  the  Xouvelle  Revue  an 
interesting  article  describing  the  experiences  of  a 
Russian  engineer,  M.  Lobza,  among  an  impor- 
tant Cliinese  sect  called  ''The  Protectors  of  the 
Persecuted." 

The  headquarters  of  tlie  sect  was  at  a  town 
in  Manchuria,  called  Nyn-Guta,  and  there  M. 
Lobza  made  violent  efforts  to  discover  the  points 
of  difference  which  separated  the  sect  from  the 
official  religion  of  Buddha.  After  being  most 
politely  put  off  by  one  of  tlie  principal  men  of  the 
sect,  M.  Lobza  turned  his  attention  to  a  miserable 
temple  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  the  priest 
of  which  he  knew  to  be  connected  with  the  heads 
of  the  sect.  The  task  which  the  Russian  had 
set  himself  was  rendered  unusually  difficult  be- 
cause the  governor  of  Nyn-Guta  had  ordered  all 
liis  officials  to  enter  into  no  relations  with  Rus- 
sians,  and   never   to   reveal   to   them   anything 


of  the  private  life  of  the  people.  M.  Lo1)za 
visited  the  temple,  and  he  told  the  priest  of  it 
that  the  architecture  of  the  temples  of  Nyn-Guta 
had  made  a  profound  impression  on  him,  owing 
to  their  originality  ;  that  he  took  a  great  interest 
in  the  religion  of  the  Chinese,  and,  above  all,  in 
the  belief  of  this  particular  sect,  which  he  would 
be  glad  to  have  explained  to  him.  The  priest 
explained  that  the  temple  was  dedicated  to 
Poussa,  the  only  divinity  of  the  sect,  members  of 
which  did  not  attend  other  places  of  worship. 
The  sect  were  distinguished  by  their  sobriety  ; 
they  smoked  neither  opium  nor  tobacco,  did  not 
drink  any  Chinese  brandy,  and  called  one  anoth- 
er brothers.  The  sect  is  spreading  very  widely 
through  China  ;  in  each  town  the  members  elect 
a  chief,  who  holds  his  office  for  life,  and  whose 
business  it  is  to  supervise  the  morality  of  his  co- 
religionists. Membership  of  the  sect  is  only  ob- 
tained with  the  consent  of  all  the  members  of 
the  particular  town,  and  the  admission  of  a  new 
adherent  is  celebrated  with  great  pomp.  In  the 
prayers  which  the  priest  addresses  to  Poussa  on 
behalf  of  each  new  member,  it  is  remarkable  that 
there  is  no  petition  that  the  convert  should  be- 
come a  great  trader,  and  this  is  held  to  prove 
that  the  sect  despises  riches.  On  admission,  the 
new  member  changes  his  name  by  putting  the 
syllable  "  lai "  in  the  middle — a  practice  which 
enables  members  to  recognize  one  another  easily 
wherever  they  may  be.  Members  of  the  seot  are 
very  benevolent,  and  assist  one  another  in  old 
age  and  trouble. 

A  mandarin's  version. 

So  much  M.  Lobza  learned  from  the  priest. 
He  also  consulted  an  official  of  his  acquaintance 
who  belonged  to  the  third,  or  blue-ribbon  class. 
This  gentleman  received  M.  Lobza  with  great 
ceremony,  and  at  first  was  extremely  unwilling 
to  speak  about  the  sect ;  but  when  he  found  that 
M.  Lobza  already  knew  a  good  deal  on  the  sub- 
ject, he  spoke  more  freely.  He  declared  himself 
an  opponent  of  the  sect,  the  members  of  which 
he  described  as  weak  men,  dissimulating  their 
vices  and  their  crimes  under  the  mask  of  lofty 
doctrines.  The  society,  he  declared,  was  dan- 
gerous in  the  extreme  ;  and  he  explained  that, 
when  a  neophyte  entered  the  sect,  he  was 
obliged  to  take  an  oath  never  to  divulge  its  mys- 
teries, under  pain  of  being  killed  by  his  com* 
rades.  This  appears  to  have  •  proved  to  the 
Chinese  official  that  the  sect  was  altogether  bad  ; 
he  added  that  the  Chinese  authorities  greatly 
disapproved  of  it,  and  forbade  any  one  to  belong 
to  it.  Ten  years  ago,  he  went  on,  the  sect  had 
instigated  a  revolt  in  Peking,  and  had  attempted 
the  life  of  the  Emperor. 
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Naturally,  the  Russian  was  much  puzzled  by 
these  two  completely  different  stories.  But  one 
circumstance  made  him  suspect  the  account  given 
by  the  mandarin — namely,  that  he  blamed  the 
sect  for  their  love  of  equality.  **  This  wretched 
people,'*  he  said,  **  consider  the  old  man  and  the 
youth,  the  mandarin  and  the  peasant,  the  rich 
man  and  the  mendicant,  as  being  equal,  and  hav- 
ing a  right  to  the  same  honor.'*  M.  Delines, 
however,  does  not  entirely  solve  the  question 
whether  the  priest  or  the  mandarin  is  to  be 
believed,  though  it  is  evident  that  he  is,  on  the 
whole,  inclined  to  accept  the  account  given  by 
the  priest. 

CONCERNING  MISSIONS  IN  CHINA. 

THE  Deutsche  Revue  for  October  has  an  article 
by  Herr  von  Brandt  in  further  support  of 
his  assertions  that  the  conduct  of  the  missionaries 
in  China  is  to  some  degree  responsible  for  the 
recent  troubles,  and  that  the  Protestant  mission- 
aries are  more  to  blame  than  the  Catholic.  His 
criticism  is  based  on  a  residence  of  eighteen  years 
in  China,  and  thirty-three  years  in  Eastern  Asia. 
He  finds  *'  niucli  to  prove  that  in  China,  Ameri- 
can and  English  missionaries  have  meddled  with 
ilie  affairs  of  the  country  in  a  way  detrimental 
not  only  to  their  legitimate  activity,  but  also  to 
the  interests  of  all  the  foreigners,  and  have  tried 
to  gain  political  influence.  There  is  no  doubt 
about  the  fact  that  in  the  affair  of  Kan-Yu-Weis 
in  Peking,  in  1848,  two  missionaries,  Messrs. 
G.  Reid  and  T.  Richards,  took  a  prominent  part ; 
and  since  the  Taiping  Rebellion  the  Protestant 
missionaries  have  been  regarded  suspiciously  by 
the  Chinese  Government."  In  support  of  his 
statements  Herr  von  Brandt  cites  a  number  of  au- 
tliorities,  among  them  the  work  of  Lord  Curzon, 
— the  present  Viceroy  of  India, — **  Problems  of 
tlie  Far  East." 

Further  causes  for  the  unpopularity  of  the  mis- 
sionaries among  the  Chinese  are  their  mode  of 
living, — which,  however  plain,  seems  luxurious 
to  tlio  frugal  natives, — and  especially  the  increas- 
ing employment  of  unmarried  women  and  young 
i^irls."  In  a  country  like  China, — which  differs 
n  the  one  hand  materially  from  us  in  its  views 
n  the  emancipation  of  women,  and  on  the  other 
iiand  sliows  an  element  almost  of  brutality  in  the 
character  of  its  natives, — the  spectacle  of  unmar- 
ried persons  of  both  sexes  living  and  working 
logetlier,  in  public  and  in  private,  and  of  young 
women  undertaking  long  journeys  into  the  in- 
terix)r  without  suitable  companions,  must  cause 
serious  misunderstanding.  *«The  pure-minded 
may  despise  such  misunderstanding  ;  but  in  many 
cases  it  has  more  to  do  with  the  an ti- missionary 
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feeling  in  China    than    even  the    most    bitter 
national  enmity  or  any  theologic  differences." 

SHOULD   MISSIONS   BE  CONFINED  TO  TBEATT  POBTB. 

The  social  importance  of  Christianity  Herr  von 
Brandt  rates  very  high  ;  what  he  condemns  is 
the  false  system,  which  finds  a  guarantee  of 
success  in  the  multiplying  of  missions  and  mis- 
sionaries, and  lays  more  stress  on  the  quantity 
than  the  quality  of  its  workers.  *  <  There  is  an* 
other  point  which  shows  the  shortcomings  of  the 
present  system — that,  as  soon  as  there  is  a  per- 
secution, the  pastors  feel  compelled  to  leave  their 
flocks.  The  pastor  should  remain  with  his  flock, 
and  share  its  good  or  ill  fortunes  ;  but,  in  order 
to  do  this,  he  should  restrict  his  activity  to  places 
where  he  could  be  easily  and  permanently  pro- 
tected. Why  not  confine  the  missions  to  the 
treaty  ports  and  immediate  vicinity,  and  leave 
the  evangelizing  of  the  country  to  the  Chinese 
con ve Its  ?  The  foreign  missions  have  either  suc- 
ceeded, within  the  sixty  years  of  their  activity, 
to  train  for  such  purposes  a  goodly  number  of 
natives,  or  (and  this  would  be  the  most  severe 
criticism  on  their  activity)  they  have  not  ob- 
tained such  results,  and  the  immense  sums  spent 
in  missionary  work  have  been  thrown  away. 
Such  a  wise  restriction  would  relieve  the  foreign 
powers  of  the  necessity  of  standing  sword  in 
hand  ready  to  protect  the  spiritual  interests,  and 
would  thereby  clear  away  a  danger  continually 
threatening  their  relations  to  China  as  well  as  the 
peace  of  the  world.  The  missionary  may  an- 
swer, with  the  words  of  Jesus,  *<Go  ye,  there- 
fore, and  teach  all  nations."  But  why  should  he 
not  be  reminded  of  these  other  injunctions  :  *  *  But 
when  they  persecute  you  in  this  city,  flee  ye  into 
another  ;"  and  again,  <*  And  whosoever  shall  not 
receive  you,  nor  hear  you,  when  ye  depart  thence, 
shake  off  the  dust  of  your  feet  for  a  testimony 
against  them." 

Referring  to  the  amount  of  blame  to  be  at- 
tached to  the  Catholic  and  the  Protestant  mis- 
sionaries respectively,  Herr  von  Brandt  con- 
cludes by  saying  that  <  <  it  is  not  a  question  of 
dogmatic  differences  or  quarrels  between  follow- 
ers of  the  different  confessions,  but  whether  mis- 
sionary activity  shall  be  introduced  again  into 
China  with  fire  and  sword,  and  be  protected  in 
the  future,  and  the  Cross  be  raised  on  the  ruins  of 
burned  and  plundered  cities  ;  and  to  this  I  have, 
in  the  name  of  what  we  call  our  civilization  and 
humanity,   only  one  answer — a  most  emphatic 

No:' 

For  a  good  statement  of  the  missionaries*  side 
in  this  controversy,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the 
article  in  the  September  Review  of  Retibwb 
(page  302),  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  James  S.  Dennis. 
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THE  CHINESE  "  MOTHER  GOOSE. 
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IN  the  Home  Magazine  for  November,  Prof. 
Isaac  T.  Headland,  of  the  Peking  University, 
gives  metrical  versions  of  a  number  of  Chinese 
nursery  rhymes  similar  to  the  *  *  Mother  Goose  " 
melodies  of  English-speaking  children.  He 
says  : 

*•  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  Mother  Goose, 
as  we  have  it  at  the  present  time,  is  the  product 
of  that  good  old  Boston  lady  whose  mischievous 
son-in-law,  Mr.  Thomas  Fleet,  published  the  first 
two  copper  editions  of  that  book  '  at  his  printing- 
house  in  Pudding  Lane.*  Mother  Goose  is  an 
omnipresent  old  lady.  She  is  an  Asiatic  as  well 
as  a  European  or  American." 

Here  is  one  of  the  rhymes  that  Professor  Head- 
land heard  repeated  by  Chinese  elders  to  chil- 
dren : 

He  climbed  np  the  candlestick. 

The  little  mousey  brown. 
To  steal  and  eat  tallow. 

And  he  couldn't  get  down. 
He  called  for  his  grandma. 

But  his  grandma  was  in  town. 
So  he  doubled  up  into  a  wheel 

And  rolled  himself  down. 

By  way  of  comment  on  this  rhyme.  Professor 
Headland  remarks  : 

<<Now,  I  think  that  it  must  be  admitted  that 
there  is  more  in  this  rhyme  to  commend  it  to  the 
public  than  there  is  to  *  Jack  and  Jill.'  If,  when 
that  remarkable  couple  went  for  the  pail  of  water. 
Master  Jack  had  carried  the  water  himself,  he 
would  have  been  entitled  to  some  credit  for  gal- 
lantry ;  or,  if  in  falling  he  had  fallen  in  such  a 
way  as  to  prevent  Miss  Jill  from  <  tumbling,' 
or  even  in  such  a  way  as  to  break  her  fall  and 
make  it  easier  for  her,  there  would  have  been 
some  reason  for  the  popularity  of  such  a  record. 
As  it  is,  there  is  no  reason  except  the  fact  that  it 
is  simple  and  rhythmic,  and  children  like  it. 
This  rhyme,  however,  in  the  original,  is  equal 
to  *  Jack  and  Jill  *  in  rhyme  ;  contains  as  good 
a  story,  exhibits  a  more  scientific  tumble,  with  a 
less  tragic  result,  and  contains  as  good  a  moral 
as  that  found  in  *  Jack  Sprat.' 

<  <  That  little  rhyme  is  as  popular  all  over  North 

China  as   <  Jack  and  Jill '  is  tliroughout   New 

Vork  or  New  England.     Ask  any  little  Chinese 

ild  if  he  ever  heard  of  *  The  Little  Mouse,'  and 

reels  it  off  to  you  as  readily  as  the  American 

id  does  *  Jack  and  Jill.'     Does  he  like  it  ?     It 

i  part  of  his  life.     You  repeat  it  to  him,  giving 

>ne  word  incorrectly,  and  he  will  resent  it  as 

strenuously  as  your  little  boy  or  girl  would  resent 

it  if  you  said  : 

'Jack  and  Jill 
Went  dawn  the  hill.'  ♦♦ 


AN    UNPRINTED    <<  MOTHER- 0008E  '   OOLLEOTIOIT. 

Some  of  the  diflficulties  experienced  by  col- 
lectors of  Chinese  nursery  rhymes  are  obvious 
enough.  For  example :  '  *  Chinese  nursery 
rhymes  have  never  been  printed  in  the  Chinese 
language  ;  but,  like  our  own  Mother  Goose  be- 
fore the  year  1719,  they  are  carried  in  the  minds 
and  hearts  of  the  children.  This  brings  to  mind 
the  first  difficulty  we  experienced  in  collecting 
rhymes — the  difficulty  of  getting  the  rhyme  com- 
plete. Perhaps  you  cannot  repeat  the  whole  of 
the 

'  House  that  Jack  built,* 

though  that  has  been  printed  many  times,  and 
you  learned  it  all  in  your  youth.  The  difficulty 
is  multiplied  tenfold  in  China,  where  they  have 
never  been  printed,  and  whore  there  have  grown 
up  various  versions  of  them,  modified  from  some 
original  which  tlie  nurse  had  no  doubt  partly 
forgotten,  but  still  was  compelled  to  entertain 
the  child.  I  have  found  not  less  than  four  dif- 
ferent versions  of  the  *  Mouse  and  the  Candle- 
stick.'" 

Among  the  accretions  to  these  ancient  jingles 
gome  are  objectionable  on  the  score  of  vulgarity, 
but  these  objectionable  passages  can  usually  be 
cut  off  and  discarded  without  injury  to  the  orig- 
inal rhyme. 

*<  It  will  be  noticed  that  among  the  nursery 
rhymes  of  all  countries  many  refer  to  insects, 
birds,  animals,  persons,  parts  of  the  body,  cer- 
tain actions,  or  trades,  food,  and  children. 
Among  the  insects  referred  to  in  Chinese  rhymes 
we  have  the  cricket,  cicada,  spider,  snail,  firefly, 
lady-bug,  and  butterfly.  Among  the  fowls  we 
have  the  bat,  crow,  magpie,  cock,  duck,  and 
goose.  Among  the  animals  we  have  the  mouse, 
dog,  cow,  horse,  mule,  and  donkey,  with  addi- 
tional rhymes  on  the  snake  and  the  frog  ;  and 
there  are  rhymes  without  number  on  places^ 
things,  and  persons,  men,  women,  and  children. 

< '  Those  who  hold  that  the  Chinese  do  not  love 
their  children  have  never  consulted  their  nursery 
lore.  There  is  no  language  in  the  world,  I  ven- 
ture to  believe,  which  contains  children*s  songs 
expressive  of  more  keen  and  tender  affection 
than  some  of  those  found  among  the  nurserj 
rhymes  of  China.  This  fact,  more  than  anjr 
other,  has  stimulated  us  in  collecting  them.  Thej 
have  been  prepared  with  the  hope  that  they  will 
present  to  the  English-speaking  people  a  phase 
of  Chinese  home  life  which  they  have  never 
seen,  and  which  I  doubt  if  they  are  prepared  to 
expect.  So  much  has  been  written  about  'the 
murder  of  girl  children  that  a  large  proportion 
of  our  English  and  American  friends  look  apon 
the  Chinese  as  a  nation  of  baby-haters.     As. ft 
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sample  of   the  rhymes  expressive  of  affectioii, 
we  need  only  give  the  following : 

My  baby  is  sleeping ; 

My  baby^s  asleep. 
My  flower  is  resting, 

V\i  give  you  a  peep. 
How  canning  he  looks. 

As  he  rests  on  my  arm. 
My  flower^s  most  charming 

Of  all  them  that  charm. 

ANATOMICAL   KHTME8. 

The  Chinese  have  also  many  nursery  verses 
pertaining  to  the  different  parts  of  the  body  : 

*  <  They  have  rhymes  to  repeat  when  they  take 
hold  of  the  five  fingers,  and  rhymes  when  they 
take  hold  of  the  toes ;  rhymes  when  they  grab 
the  knee,  and  expect  the  child  to  refrain  from 
laughing,  no  matter  how  its  knee  is  tickled  ; 
rhymes  which  correspond  to  our  *  knock  at  the 
door,  peep  in,'  etc.,  when  the  forehead  repre- 
sents the  door,  and  the  five  senses  represent  other 
things — ending,  of  course,  by  tickling  the  child's 
neck  ;  and  there  is  no  book  in  China,  not  even 
their  sacred  books,  which  is  so  universally  known 
as  their  nursery  rhymes.  These  are  understood 
and  repeated  by  the  educated  and  the  illiterate, 
the  cliildren  of  princes  and  the  children  of  beg- 
gars ;  children  in  the  cities  and  children  in  the 
country  villages,  and  they  produce  like  results 
in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  them  all ;  the  children 
laugh  over  them,  look  sober  over  them,  or  are 
sung  to  sleep  by  them." 


THE  VALUE  OF  MOUNTED  INFANTRY. 

'^  pOUR  Legs  Instead  of  Two  "is  the  title 
r  of  an  article  contributed  to  the  Novem- 
ber Forum  by  Mr.  A.  Maurice  Low.  The  writ- 
er's main  thesis  is  the  necessity  of  mounting 
bodies  of  infantry,  in  order  to  secure  the  mobil- 
ity now  deemed  so  important  in  effective  war- 
fare. 

To-day,  time  is  the  great  factor,  in  fighting,  as 
well  as  in  so  many  other  activities  of  modem 
life.  The  question  of  **  getting  there  first,"  as 
General  Miles  puts  it,  is  the  all- important  thing. 
The  Boer  War  has  shown  that  modern  weapons 
give  an  overwhelming  advantage  to  the  defensive: 

' '  Because  a  bayonet  charge  is  obsolete ;  be- 
cause works  cannot  be  carried  by  storm  as  they 
used  to  be  ;  because  the  picturesque  and  dashing 
cavalry  charge  will  no  longer  afford  a  theme  for 
the  painter  or  poet, — it  follows  that  the  only  way 
by  which  a  position  can  be  carried,  unless  the 
attacking  force  is  in  overwhelming  numbers,  is 
by  a  series  of  flanking  movements  ;  and  the  suc- 
cess of  the  flanking  movement  will  depend  upon 
the  mobility  of  the  assailant,  who,  while  making 


his  attack  on  one  or  both  flanks  in  loroe,  must 
make  a  feint  in  front  which  must  have  all  the 
appearance  of  an  attack  in  force. 

FOOT-SOLDIERINa   OUT   OF   DATB. 

<<The  foot-soldier  is  an  anachronism,  as  ar- 
chaic as  the  man-at-arms  with  his  halberd  or  the 
archer  with  his  cloth -yard  shaft.  The  modem 
foot-soldier  is  not  only  a  fighting-machine, — he 
is  also  a  beast  of  burden  ;  and  no  man  can  be 
both  with  success.  The  American  infantryman 
equipped  for  war  is  weighted  down  with  rifle, 
bayonet,  ammunition,  clothing,  shelter- tent,  wa- 
ter-bottle, and  haversack,  in  all  some  60  pounds 
in  weight.  It  is  a  common  belief  that  a  soldier 
is  so  strong  and  hardy  that  he  does  not  feel  his 
burden  ;  that  he  can  march  10  or  15  miles  with 
60  pounds  about  his  body  and  not  mind  it ;  that 
like  the  well- trained  athlete,  who  thrives  under 
violent  exercise,  he  enjoys  having  to  transport 
all  this  paraphernalift.  Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
that  is  the  one  thing  of  all  others  which  the  sol- 
dier despises.  He  doesn't  mind  the  fighting  ;  he 
can  put  up  with  hoat  or  cold  ;  and  although  he 
may  growl  when  his  rations  are  short,  he  accepts 
that  as  part  of  the  day's  work  ;  but  to  turn  him- 
self into  a  porter,  to  be  a  coolie  and  the  bearer 
of  burdens,  is  the  thing  he  abominates. 

*  *  There  is  nothing  more  depressing  to  the 
spirits,  nothing  more  devitalizing,  nothing  which 
makes  a  greater  drain  on  a  man  than  a  march. 
There  is  nothing  picturesque,  nothing  exhilarat- 
ing, nothing  to  Ijreak  the  horrible  monotony  of 
this  seemingly  interminable  plodding  through 
baking  dust,  or  clogged  mud,  or  chilling  snow. 
All  the  color  of  war  has  gone.  There  are  no 
bands  to  make  men  forget  their  fatigue,  no  wav- 
ing plumes  and  fluttering  flags  to  excite  the  im- 
agination, no  spectators  to  stimulate  pride ; 
there  is  no  scenery  even.  War  is  now  a  mono- 
chrome ;  every  one  dresses  the  same,  khaki  loses 
its  semblance  of  color  and  takes  on  the  color  of 
the  dirt  or  mud  of  the  country  through  which 
the  army  marches,  and  no  man  sees  more  than 
the  man  in  front  of  him  or  the  man  on  each  side 
of  him.  Hour  after  hour  this  goes  on  ;  rifles 
become  heavier,  ammunition- belts  chafe  more 
gallingly,  haversacks  and  water-bottles  strike  in 
a  tender  spot,  shoes  get  filled  with  grit,  which 
makes  each  step  an  agony.  If  after  a  long 
march  men  are  thrown  into  action  they  have  lost 
their  vim  and  their  power  of  resistance,  and  it 
is  only  by  sheer  nerve  that  they  are  able  to  stand 
np  to  the  rack.  Nine  times  out  of  ten  infantry 
are  sent  into  action  with  their  nerves  nnstmng, 
simply  because  they  have  been  broken  down  by 
the  strain  which  has  been  pat  upon  them.  Tb 
get  the  best  results  out  of  men,  they  should  go 
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into  action  in  a  perfect  pliyaical  condition  ;  but 
they  are  generally  weakened  by  the  drain  mode 
upon  them. 

FCT   EACB    HAS   OS   A   HORSE. 

"The  remedy  for  this — a  remedy  which  will 
not  only  increase  the  actual  physical  strength  of 
an  army,  but  will  also  give  it  that  mobility  which 
is  all-essential — is  to  give  each  man  bis  own 
means  of  transport;  that  is,  to  mount  htm.  The 
armies  of  the  future  will  Ije  armies  of  mounted 
infantry,  li  must  be  underst<jod  that  I  clearly 
diffureniiaie  between  mourned  infaniry  and  cav> 
airy.  The  infantry  will  still  be  infantr>',  although 
they  are  mounted  :  and  the  sole  object  in  mount- 
ing them  will  be  lo  provivle  them  with  a  means 
of  transport,  and  will  enable  (liem  to  cover  the 
ground  more  rapidly  and  relieve  them  of  the 
necessity  of  being  their  own  beasts  of  burden. 
Instead  of  carrying  60  pounds  about  their  per- 
sons, this  weight  will  be  carried  by  their  horses. 
Instead  of  making,  say.  ten  miles  a  day  with 
-great  fatigue,  great  bodily  discomfort,  great  de- 
pression of  spirits,  they  will  l*e  able  to  make 
from  two  to  ciiree  times  that  distance,  and  at  the 
*nd  of  a  march  thev  will  be  as  fit  as  when  thev 
started.  Tiie  mounted  infantryman  will  not  be 
a  cavaliymau  iu  any  sense  of  tiie  word.  He  will 
be  armed  as  lie  now  is  with  a  rifle  ;  he  will  be 
trained  as  he  now  is  to  iigbt  on  foot :  the  infan- 
try tactics  will  l*e  the  only  tactics  he  knows  ;  but 
he  will  be  conveyed  iuslfad  of  i>eiiig  a  conveyor. 

■■A  regiment  of  1.000  men  will  march  on 
their  horses  until  such  time  as  it  liecomes  neces- 
sary to  go  into  action.  When  the  regiment  de- 
plovs.  one  man  in  everv  five  will  be  detailed  to 
look  after  the  horses.  'This  is  an  initial  loss  of 
20  per  cent,  of  the  fighting  force  of  ihe  regi- 
ment, and  the  regiment  is  therebv  weakened  to 
that  extent.  Nominally,  its  effectiveness  is  re- 
duced :  in  practice,  however,  I  veniuro  the  as- 
sertion thai  a  regiment  of  SOO  men  which  has 
been  brought  to  tiie  some  of  action  mounted  will 
be  more  than  a  match  for  l.uOO  men  wiio  have 
marched  one.  two,  or  three  days,  or  an  equal 
number  of  weeks. 

'•  It  took  the  English  four  months  to  learn  the 
lesson  of  mobility  and  to  comprehend  that  men 
on  foot  were  no  match  against  men  on  horse- 
Imck.  When  the  h-sson  was  learned  tiie  tide  of 
defeat  was  turned  into  victory.  General  French's 
flying  column  of  mounted  men  marched  ninety 
miles  under  a  tropical  sun  in  a  Httle  over  four 
days,  [ought  two  minor  engagements,  forceii 
Cronje  hastily  to  retire  from  Kimberlev  and 
later  surrender.  *nd  so  weakened  Jouiierl  in 
front  of  Ladysniith  thai  Buller  was  able  to  raise 
the  siege. '' 


o 


THE  COUNT  VOM  HOLTKB. 
X  October  26,  the  hundredth  anniversftiy  of 

the  birth  of  Molike  was  celebrated  througb- 
out  Germany.  In  consequence  of  this,  2iOTdttnd 
Su<l  has  a  ver>'  interesting  article  on  the  great 
strategist,  by  Alfred  Semeran.  The  writer  men- 
tions, as  a  curious  fact,  that  Blucher  and  Moltke 


had  many  points  in  common.  Both  were  bom 
in  Mecklenburg  :  biith  these  men.  who  rendered 
such  service  to  Germany,  left  home  at  an  earlj 
age.  and.  finding  no  opening  for  their  ambition. 
in  their  own  country,  entered  foreign  eerrice. 
Both,  still  as  young  men.  reentered  the  Prussian 
army,  Blucher  leaving  the  Swedish  and  Moltke 
the  banish  army,  and  then  led  that  Prussian  armj 
froiu  victory  to  victory.  Wiiai  Bliicher  began 
at  the  opening  of  the  century  Moltke  triumphantlj 
com|iieted  at  its  close.  The  one  drove  the  Frent^ 
headlong  over  the  Bbine.  and  the  other  wrestled 
from  them  the  territory  that  had  been  forcibly 
taken  200  years  previously,  and,  together  witti 
Bismarck,  fulfilled  the  dream  of  years — namely, 
the  union  of  the  German  empire.  Blucher's 
strong  arm  and  Mohke's  keen  brain  botli  did 
their  utmost  for  Germany's  honor  and  power. 

Moltke  was  the  tliini  son  in  a  family  of  eight. 
His  father  was  a  lieutenant-general  in  the  Daoiah 
army.  He.  with  his  elder  brother,  spent  a  rstber 
joyless  youth  in  fojienliagen.  Writing  of  tluB 
time,  he  said  that  the  only  advantage  he  obtained 
from  the  rigid  discipline  and  rigorous  roles  un- 
der which  he  lived  was  that  he  early  learned  to 
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bear  every  hardship.  He  entered  the  Prussian 
service,  and  in  1835  became  a  captain.  From 
that  year  until  1839  he  served  the  Porte,  still  re- 
maining in  the  Prussian  army.  He  was  asked  to 
prepare  a  report  on  the  reorganization  of  the 
Turkish  army.  After  that  he  drew  up  plans  for 
the  fortification  of  the  Dardanelles  and  its  banks  ; 
he  then  directed,  together  with  Hafiz  Pacha,  the 
defenses  of  Varna.  He  had  also  to  prepare  a 
plan  for  the  defense  of  Constantinople.  In  1858 
he  was  made  chief  of  the  general  staff.  It  was 
iu  the  campaign  against  Austria  that  he  became 
known  to  fame  as  a  great  general  ;  and,  says  Mr. 
Semeran,  in  the  war  against  France  he  showed  he 
was  the  greatest  leader  of  his  time,  and  by  far  the 
greatest  strategist.  He  was  not  only  a  great 
leader,  writer,  and  orator  ;  he  was  also  a  great 
man,  and  all  his  triumphs  never  made  him  proud. 


THE  REVIVAL  OF  ITALY. 

AFTER  the  dismai  recital  of  Italian  woes, 
culminating  in  Milan  riots  and  anarchist 
regicide,  it  is  most  comforting  to  turn  to  Mr. 
Bolton  King's  roseate  account,  in  the  Contem- 
porary, of  the  position  in  Italy.  He  announces 
' '  the  signs  of  a  great  political  and  social  and 
economic  revival." 

INDUSTRY    BOUNDING    AHEAD. 

First  he  puts  *<  the  almost  startling  industrial 
expansion  of  the  last  two  or  three  years."  Here 
are  a  few  of  the  facts  : 

"  The  exports  for  the  present  year  promise  to 
be  one- third  greater  than  the  average  for  1891- 
97,  and  the  increase  is  almost  entirely  in  manu- 
factured produce.  Already  Italy  exports  nearly 
as  much  of  this  as  she  imports.  Her  textile  in- 
dustries are  advancing  by  leaps  and  bounds. 
Silk  is,  of  course,  the  most  important  of  them. 
Three  years  ago  the  silk  exports  were  worth  £13,- 
250,000  ;  last  year  they  were  £17,250,000,  and 
this  year  they  promise  to  be  over  £20,000,000. 

''The  cotton  industry,  which  for  export  pur- 
poses was  hardly  existent  ten  years  ago,  nearly 
doubled  its  exports  between  1897  and  1899,  and 
in  the  latter  year  they  were  worth  nearly  £2,- 
500,000 — no  great  amount,  it  is  true,  but  enough 
to  show  the  rapid  growth  of  a  young  industry. 
The  total  output  of  the  cotton-mills  was  estimated 
in  1897  at  £12,000,000— or  six  times  what  it 
was  in  1876. 

"The  production  of  steel,  quite  in  its  infancy 
twenty  years  ago,  is  now  an  important  one.  The 
number  of  workmen  in  iron  or  steel  foundries 
has  gone  up  from  under  6,000  in  1881  to  77,000 
in  1897,  and  in  the  latter  year  their  output  was 
worth  £2.250,000. 


<<  Italian  industry  has  two  great  assets — ^its 
rivers  and  its  artisans.  The  rivers  supply  an  al- 
most unlimited  quantity  of  energy  for  generating 
electricity.  At  present  it  is  hardly  tapped  ;  the 
amount  of  constant  supply  of  energy  is  estimated 
at  40,000,000  horse-power." 

But  this  enormous  force  is  being  rapidly  util- 
ized in  North  Italy  in  factories,  in  lighting  to  an 
extent  unknown  in  England,  in  railways,  and  in 
agriculture.  As  a  workman,  <<the  Italian  is 
proving  himself  to  possess  a  quickness  and  adapt- 
ability of  the  highest  quality." 

COOPERATION    RAPIDLY    ADVANCING. 

As  social  counterpart  to  this  industrial  expan- 
sion, Mr.  King  adduces  *  *  the  very  remarkable 
diffusion  of  cooperation." 

<*  The  People's  Banks  in  1898  had  a  capital  of 
£4,000,000  and  deposits  of  £15,000,000,  and 
did  a  business  in  loans  and  discounts  of  £33,- 
000,000.  There  are  between  300  and  400  pro- 
ductive cooperative  societies,  some  of  them  doing 
a  business  of  over  £8,000,  and  possibly  more. 
There  are  over  400  societies  of  masons  and  labor- 
ers, with  an  estimated  membership  of  over  250,- 
000  (though  this  is,  perhaps,  much  exagger- 
ated). .  .  .  There  are  about  1,000  distributive 
cooperative  societies.  There  are  400  cooperative 
creameries,  which  are  revolutionizing  the  butter 
and  cheese  industry  in  parts  of  Piedmont  and 
Venetia,  as  they  have  revolutionized  it  in  Den- 
mark and  Ireland.  Five  years  ago  the  savings- 
banks  had  £83,000,000  deposits,  and  probably 
they  have  now  £100,000,000.  The  friendly  so- 
cieties number  1,000,000  members,  and  their 
funds — wofully  small  in  proportion — probably 
exceed  £2,000,000." 
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Mr.  King  thinks  the  most  interesting  form  of 
cooperation  is  to  be  found  in  the  Bergamo  and 
Parma  systems — each  a  network  of  societies  for 
helping  on  the  peasant ;  societies  for  loan,  socie- 
ties for  advancing  and  recommending  the  best 
seed  and  manures,  for  securing  the  best  breeds 
of  cattle,  for  assisting  emigration,  for  finding 
employment,  for  disseminating  information,  for 
cattle  insurance,  etc.  In  Parma,  they  have  an 
industrial  counterpart  to  a  diocesan  bishop  : 

*  *  The  center  of  the  whole  work  is  the  travel* 
ing  teacher  of  agriculture,  paid  partly  by  the 
savings-bank  of  Parma,  partly  by  the  provincial 
council,  but  left  a  very  free  hand,  and  therefore 
giving  more  useful  and  practical  instruction  than 
the  French  professors  of  agriculture,  or,  perhaps, 
than  some  of  our  own  county  council  lecturers. 
The  whole  expense  of  the  <  chair,  *  including  the 
salary  of  the  teacher  and  his  assistant,  is  £400 
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a  year.  For  this  he  gives  lectures,  visits  farms, 
answers  questions  bv  correspondence,  organizes 
fruit  shows,  manages  18  experimental  and  demon- 
stration plots,  conducts  a  school  of  pruning  and 
grafting,  introduces  bulls  and  rams  of  improved 
stocks,  organizes  cooperative  creameries,  keeps 
guard  against  the  vine  disease,  supervises  the  vil- 
lage luinks.  edits  a  monthly  agricultural  paper 
with  450  subscribers — and  all  for  £160  a  vear. 
No  wonder  that  among  the  peasants  he  goes  by 
the  name  of  il  Santa  della  Cooperazione.'^ 

POLITICAL    AWAKENING. 

The  political  prospect  appears  to  Mr.  King 
not  less  promising.  He  observes  with  pleasure 
the  rapid  growth  of  the  Extreme  Left  and  its 
triumph  at  the  polls.  This,  he  says,  means  **the 
doom  of  political  corruption,  the  impossibility  of 
reaction  ;  sconer  or  later  the  abandonment  of  the 
existing  military  system  and  its  crushing  taxa- 
tion, the  dawn  of  an  earnest  social  policy."  The 
popular  parties  have  <<  attracted  most  of  what  is 
best  in  Italian  thought."  Not  much  is  known  of 
the  new  King  as  yet ;  but.  says  Mr.  King.  *•  what 
is  known  is  mostly  to  his  good."  Republicanism 
has  gone,  and  Socialism  has  become  municipal. 


PENSIONS  FOR  ITAUAN  OPERATIVES. 

IN  our  July  number,  under  the  title  **01d- 
Age  Pension  Systems.'*  we  reviewed  a  very 
instructive  article  by  Prof.  Luigi  Rava,  of  the 
University  of  Bologna,  published  a  short  time 
previously  in  Xuova  Antologia.  Professor  Rava's 
paper  was  a  summary  of  the  present  state  of 
legislation  in  Europe,  and  in  some  European 
colonies,  for  providing  working- people  with  an 
income  in  their  old  age.  Among  the  systems 
reviewed  was  the  Italian,  and  some  details  were 
given  as  to  the  organizatioL  and  working  of  the 
institution  through  which  pensions  are  to  be  pro- 
vided for  Italian  operatives.  We  add  here  fur- 
ther particulars  supplied  by  an  article  in  La 
Rasseyna  Xazionak  (Florence,  October  16),  hav- 
ing liie  title  * '  The  Provident  Bank  and  the 
Savings-Banks. " 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  Provident  National 
Bank,  although  largely  aided  by  the  Italian  Gov- 
ernment, **  is  not  an  institution  of  the  state.  It 
is  a  cooperative,  self-governing  savings-bank, 
founded  for  the  purpose  of  mutual  assurance. 
The  state  is  a  coOperator — a  disinterested  co- 
operator — in  the  bank,  and  completes  with  its 
aid  the  interest  and  sum  of  individual  savings. 
The  state  is  the  creator  of  the  institution,  and  is 
surety  for  its  right  conduct,  and  is  implicitly 
pledged  to  liquidate  the  pensions  after  twenty- 
five  years  of  participation,*'  but  not  at  any  pre- 


determined rate  of  increase.  It  seems  nther 
hard  to  draw  the  line  between  a  bank  of  that 
sort  and  *'  an  institution  of  the  state  ;  "  but  the 
purpose  of  the  writer  in  emphasizing  the  separa- 
tion of  the  bank  and  the  state  probably  was  to 
dispel  any  fear  that  politics  might  get  into  the 
bank*s  management  and  the  hands  of  state  offi- 
cials into  its  coffers. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  registry  for  subscrib- 
ers— mutual  &nd  reserved.  The  sum  to  the  credit 
of  a  subscriber  in  the  mutual  register  is  trans- 
ferred, on  his  death,  to  the  fund  available  for 
pensions  to  the  mutual  subscribers.  In  this  form 
of  registry  the  survivors  profit  by  the  install- 
inents  paid  by  associates  who  do  not  live  to  draw 
their  quotas  of  pension.  In  the  reserved  register, 
the  aggregate  of  installments  (without  any  quota 
of  pension  or  interest)  may  be  drawn  out  by  the 
family  of  the  deceased.  The  pensions  available 
in  this  register  are  less,  of  course,  than  those  in 
the  mutual  register.  Professor  Rava  thought 
that,  in  the  actual  working  of  the  plan  formu- 
lated by  law.  the  aid  supplied  by  the  state,  as 
compared  with  the  payments  by  the  beneficiaries, 
would  be  in  the  proportion  of  8  to  6  or  7.  That 
is,  somewhat  more  than  half  of  a  subscriber's 
pension  would  be  paid  by  the  government. 

CALCULATED    RESULTS. 

Comparing  Signer  Manassei^s  tables  in  La  Ras- 
segna  S^azionale  with  the  calculations  of  Professor 
Rava,  we  notice  that  the  estimated  pension  is 
somewhat  smaller  in  the  former  than  in  the  lat- 
ter for  the  same  age  and  payments,  although  the 
assumed  rate  of  interest  (3f  per  cent.)  is  the  same 
in  both.  Professor  Rava.  for  example,  calcu- 
lated that  a  subscriber  in  the  mutual  register 
who,  beginning  at  the  age  of  25,  paid  half  a 
lira  (franc)  a  month  would,  at  60  years  of  age, 
be  entitled  to  a  pension  of  62  lire  per  year,  aa 
the  return  on  his  deposits,  and  also  73  lire  per 
year,  as  the  government's  contribution.  The  es- 
timated total  pension  would  be  135  lire.  Signer 
Manassei's  tables  give,  for  the  same  time  aad 
sums,  117  lire.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  pensions 
do  not  increase  in  proportion  to  the  payments. 
The  estimated  pension,  in  Signor  Manassei's  ta- 
ble (mutual  register),  for  12  lire  per  year  is  179 
lire;  while  the  double  of  the  117,  previously 
quoted  for  6  lire,  would  be  234 — a  difference  of 
55  lire.  Again,  the  estimated  pension  for  18 
lire  per  year,  beginning  at  the  same  age  aa  be* 
fore,  is  241  lire  ;  but  the  treble  of  the  pension 
for  6  lire  is  351  lire — a  difference  of  110.  Prob- 
ably the  differences  are  to  be  explained  by  a  rela- 
tive decrease  in  the  government's  contribatioBa, 
Apparently  the  government  gives  most  freely  to 
those  who  need  most,  as  shown  by  their  saving  least 
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COOPERATION   OV   COimTRT   BANKS. 

In  our  previous  notice  of  this  institution,  we 
said  that  *  *  its  pensions  are  not  to  be  measured 
by  the  needs  of  American  living  and  American 
expenses/*  In  no  other  country  of  Europe  can 
available  government  aid  go  farther  towards  sat- 
isfying necessary  wants  than  in  Italy.  But  par- 
ticipation in  such  aid  is  not  compulsory  in  the 
Italian  pension  system,  as  it  is  in  the  German 
system  ;  and  it  is  yet  uncertain  that  the  working- 
people  of  Italy  will  spare  enough  of  their  small 
earnings  to  insure  the  success  of  the  intended 
beneficence.  When  one  earns  but  little,  it  is 
hard  to  lay  aside  even  a  little  of  that  little  for 
future  needs.  But  those  who  approve  the  Ital- 
ian Provident  Bank  seem  to  find  encouragement 
in  the  outlook.  The  mutual-aid  societies  liave 
turned  over  their  funds  to  the  national  institu- 
tion ;  and  the  provincial  savings-banks,  instead 
of  regarding  it  as  a  rival  to  be  circumvented,  are 
coming  to  its  help.  The  plan  of  these  savings- 
banks  seems  to  be  to  act  as  feeders  to  the  national 
bank  by  transferring  to  it,  with  the  consent  of 
tlie  depositors,  a  part  of  their  deposits.  The 
pi'ovincial  savings-banks,  no  doubt,  can  do  much 
towards  making  the  scheme  practical  by  offering 
I  heir  counters  for  the  receipt  of  such  deposits. 
The  national  bank  could  hardly  afford  to  estab- 
lisli  separate  agencies  throughout  the  provinces, 
and  the  absence  of  sufficient  agencies  would  leave 
the  bank  without  necessary  tributaries.  The 
Provident  National  Bank  is,  as  yet,  an  experi- 
ment. If  it  proves  to  be  a  successful  experi- 
ment, the  results  will  be  far-reaching. 


THE  REMAKING  OF  IRELAND. 

THE  economic  regeneration  of  Ireland,  which 
is  being  initiated  on  cooperative  lines  by 
Mr.  Plunkett  and  the  Irish  Agricultural  Organi- 
zation Society,  is  the  subject  of  a  pleasing  sketch 
in  Blackwood  by  Mr.  Stephen  Gwynn  He  tells 
what  he  saw  during  *' a  month  in  Ireland,"  nota- 
bly in  Donegal  and  ^layo.  He  describes  the  co- 
operative creamery  at  Killygordon. 

MILK-AND-WATKR    REPRISALS. 

Tnci<len tally  he  mentions  a  difficulty  character. 
istically  Irish,  which  comes  out  in  the  following 
letter  from  a  local  creamery  : 

Sir.,— Tliere  was  a  man  sending  in  milk,  and  we  sus- 
pected iiiin  of  watering.  We  had  the  analysis  taken, 
and  it  showed  25  per  cent,  of  water.  We  told  him  he 
should  be  ashamed  of  liimself,  and  he  came  to  the  com- 
mittee, and  he  knocked  down  two  members  of  the  com- 
mittee and  blacked  their  eyes.    Sir,  what  are  we  to  do  t 

Happily,'  this  is  an  exceptional  case.  Mr. 
Gwynn  tells  how  the  society  has  taught  the  pec- 


pie  to  spray  their  potatoes  on  the  first  sign  of 
disease  ;  and,  but  for  the  spraying,  there  would 
not  have  been  a  stalk  left  in  the  potato-fields. 

THE   RURAL   RANK. 

The  rural  banks,  as  he  finds  them,  have  been 
remarkably  successful.     Here  is  a  typical  case  : 

<  *  A  man  owning  a  couple  of  fields  had  sold  a 
cow  to  pay  his  rent,  and  had  no  money  with 
which  to  restock ;  but  for  the  bank,  the  g^ass 
was  going  to  waste.  He  borrowed  £10,  paid  iSs, 
for  a  pair  of  *  suckers,*  and  £8  135.  for  a  pair  of 
young  beasts.  The  pigs  he  sold  in  four  months 
for  £4  105.  The  heifers  he  sold  in  ten  months 
for  £20.  He  then  repaid  his  loan — which,  with 
interest  at  6  per  cent. ,  made  1 0  guineas,  and  was 
left  with  £14  to  the  good." 

Mr.  Gwynn  holds  that  these  successes  disprove 
the  familiar  charge  that '  *  the  Irish  have  no  capa- 
city for  business." 

THE   INITIATIVE   OF   THE   PRIESTS. 

It  is  interesting  to  know  the  part  which  Ro- 
man Catholic  priests  have  played  in  this  promis* 
ing  new  departure.  Mr.  Gwynn  says  of  the  in« 
itiative  in  Mayo  : 

*  <  Here,  as  everywhere  else,  the  priest  had 
addressed  his  people  from  the  altar,  and  told 
them  there  was  a  gentleman  that  had  things  to 
say  to  them  that  they  would  do  well  to  listen  to, 
and  the  first  work  of  the  propaganda  had  been 
done  outside  the  chapel — by  a  Catholic  among 
Catholics  for  Ireland,  with  no  taint  or  suspicion 
of  any  party  purpose. " 

The  society  has,  Mr.  Gwynn  claims,  done  for 
Irish  agriculture  what  has  been  done  in  France, 
Denmark,  Canada,  and  other  countries  by  the 
state — at  a  cost  to  subscribers  in  nine  years  of 
$75,000. 

IRISH   ARTISTIC   SENSE. 

There  is  reserved  to  the  close  of  Mr.  Gwynn's 
most  cheering  paper  an  account  of  the  woolen 
industry  in  Donegal.     He  says  : 

*  *  A  member  of  the  Congested  Districts  Board 
fell  in  with  Mr.  Morton,  of  the  famous  Darvel 
carpet-making  firm,  and  heard  of  his  factories  at 
work  in  the  remote  parts  of  the  Highlands. 
<  Why  should  not  the  same  be  done  in  the  west 
of  Ireland  ?  *  he  asked  ;  and  Mr.  Morton  was 
willing  to  make  the  experiment,  if  a  place  could 
be  found  with  railway  and  sea  communication. 
Killybegs  was  pitched  upon,  and  the  work  was 
started  in  a  provisional  way — the  board  guaran- 
teeing a  considerable  sum  if.  at  the  expiration  of 
two  years,  it  seemed  unprofitable  to  go  on  witE 
it.  But  there  was  no  want  of  workers  with 
fingers  that  naturally  took  to  the  swift,  deft 
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work,  and  the  expiration  of  the  two  years  found 
the  firm  completing  a  fine  factory.  It  was  only 
newly  opened  when  I  passed  through,  and  I  was 
lucky  enough  to  meet  Mr.  Morton  himself — an 
employer  of  artistic  labor  with  all  the  instincts 
of  an  artist.  What  struck  him  most  was,  it 
seemed  to  me,  the  inborn  artistic  sense  of  the 
Irish  peasants,  their  manifest  pleasure  in  watch- 
ing the  pattern  grow  on  the  loom  ;  and,  next  to 
that,  the  fact  that  the  hills  about  the  district 
were  exactly  fit  to  feed  the  right  class  of  sheep 
and  produce  the  right  wool." 

THE    BEAUTIES    OF    A    FACTORY. 

A  week  later,  he  saw  the  factory  in  operation  : 
**A  prettier  sight  it  would  be  hard  to  find. 
There  was  a  great  room,  perhaps  200  feet  by 
150,  lit  like  a  studio,  clear,  clean,  with  pine- 
boarded  walls.  At  the  farther  end  were  the 
looms,  nine  of  them — with  seven  or  eight  girls 
sitting  in  a  row  before  each  ;  and  beyond  the 
looms  were  piled  the  great  masses  of  rich-colored 
wool — reds,  greens,  blues,  and  browns  :  and  on 
every  loom  rose  the  rich  glow  of  the  costly 
carpet.  .  .  .  But  the  beauty  of  the  place  lay 
in  the  human  factor — the  rows  of  young  girls 
set  there,  bareheaded,  against  this  gorgeous 
backing." 

THE  UMITS  OF  MUNICIPAL  TRADING  IN 

ENGLAND. 

THE  birth  of  28  London  boroughs  in  a  single 
day — November  1 — ought  to  give  a  power- 
ful impetus  to  every  form  of  municipal  interest, 
and  to  make  the  question  of  municipal  trading, 
which  has  occupied  a  select  committee  of  both 
houses  of  Parliament,  and  which  the  current  num- 
ber of  the  Edinhurgli  Reviexc  discusses  at  length, 
one  of  special  public  concern.  The  reviewer  tries 
to  find  if  a  line  can  be  drawn  between  those  mat- 
ters which  can  best  be  intrusted  to  municipalities 
and  those  wliich  may  safely  be  left  to  private  en- 
terprise. He  considers  that  water  and  light  are 
essentials  which  may  he  therefore  municipalized, 
but  that  locomotion  is  not  an  essential.  He 
touches  on  the  question  whether  municipalized 
concerns  should  be  run  for  cheapness  or  for 
profits  applicable  to  the  reduction  of  the  rates. 
He  quotes  the  view  of  the  lord -provost  of  Glas- 
gow that  the  second  alternative  is  dangerous  ;  the 
corporation  of  Glasgow  applpng  the  profits  of 
each  undertaking  to  that  undertaking.  The 
writer  gravely  doubts  wliether  municipal  dwell- 
ings do  not  work  more  harm  than  good.  He  ac- 
cepts the  definition  of  the  lord- provost  of  Glas- 
gow, that  the  functions  of  the  municipality  are 
rather  functions  of  service  than  functions  of  trade. 


A   PENNY    TELEPHONE. 

In  respect  of  the  telephone,  the  writer  seems 
inclined  to  nationalize  and  municipalize  the  system 
at  the  same  time.      He  savs  : 

**  After  repeated  application,  Glasgow  has  ob- 
tained  a  license  from  the  post  master- general,  and 
is  in  a  position  to  work  an  exchange  over  an  area 
equal  to  that  worked  in  Glasgow  by  tlie  National 
Company.  Only  from  the  spread  of  tliis  system 
and  the  subsequent  introduction  of  the  principle 
of  competition  can  we  look  for  such  a  perfection 
of  telephonic  facilities  as  will  enable  all  classes  of 
the  public  to  communicate  with  each  other  as 
freely  and  as  cheaply  as  they  do  by  post.  Already 
in  Glasgow  it  is  proposed  to  establish  numerous 
call-oflBces,  where  for  a  penny  any  one  will  be  able 
to  communicate  with  the  entire  area.  The  ex- 
tension of  such  a  system  to  tlie  United  Kingdom 
is  a  task  immeasurably  less  difficult  than  the 
establishment  of  the  penny  post,  and  if  properly 
worked  there  is  every  prospect  that  it  would  be  a 
source  of  actual  profit  to  those  who  undertake  it. 
But  the  position  requires  to  he  boldly  handled  ; 
the  interests  of  a  body  of  monopolists  cannot  be 
allowed  to  override  the  advantage  and  convenience 
of  the  public  at  large  ;  and  the  efforts  of  the  cen- 
tral government  should  l>e  supplemented  by  the 
energy  and  enterprise  of  local  associations.'* 

MUNICIPALIZATION    STRIDING    ON. 

But  the  writer  calls  attention  to  *»  a  far-reack- 
ing  attempt  by  municipalities  to  invade  the  prov- 
ince of  individual  enterprise,"  and  quotes  the  fol- 
lowing instances  : 

* »  By  an  act  of  last  year,  power  was  given  to  %> 
Midland  corporation  to  provide  Turkish  baths. 
In  a  bill  of  the  recent  session  power  was  sought^ 
among  other  things,  to  provide  apparatus  for 
games  and  athletics,  to  be  used  presumably,  but 
not  necessarily,  on  recreation -grounds  established 
by  the  authority.  In  another,  power  was  sought 
to  provide  refrigerators  and  cold-ice  stores  for 
the  preservation  of  marketable  articles,  and  U> 
sell  ice.  In  another,  it  was  proposed  to  providek 
bathing-tents.  In  another,  tailoring  was  con- 
templated ;  saddlery  in  another.  In  several,, 
power  was  asked  for  to  construct  and  manage  re- 
freshment-rooms in  parks.  By  many  corpora- 
tions the  power  of  manufacturing  as  well  as  sup- 
plying electrical  fittings  was  demanded,  and  ixk 
three  cases  efforts  were  made  to  acquire  the  privi- 
lege of  providing  entertainments  and  chargin|p 
for  admission." 

'J'he  House  of  Lords,  on  Lord  Morley's  advioe^ 
has  refused  assent  to  bills  authorizing  the  mann*^ 
facture  as  well  as  the  supply  of  electric  and  water 
fittings. 
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THE   LORDPBOVOBT   OF   OLASOOW  B   BULB. 

Among  the  dangers  attending  so  wide  an  ex- 
tension of  municipal  enterprise,  the  writer  points 
out  the  difficulty  of  finding  unpaid  municipal 
councilors  with  time  and  ability  equal  to  the  new 
demands,  and  the  peril  of  stunting  individual 
enterprise.  This  is  the  position  to  which  the 
writer  leans  : 

**We  believe,  then,  that  it  behooves  Parlia- 
ment to  impose  some  carefully  framed  limit  on 
the  trading  efforts  of  municipalities  within  the 
areas  administered  by  them.  It  may  be  that 
Lord  Crewe's  committee  may  find  some  sounder 
basis  for  fixing  that  limit  than  was  suggested  to 
them  by  the  lord -provost  of  Glasgow.  Bud  there 
is  much  wisdom  in  the  definition  he  laid  down, 
and  he  supported  it  with  good  sense  fortified  by 
long  experience.  He  said  that  the  municipalities 
might  safely  be  intrusted  with,  but  confined  to, 
the  supply  of  things  which  were  in  their  nature 
suitable  to  a  monopoly — which  were  articles  of 
necessity,  and  which  required  control  of  the 
streets  or  portions  of  the  public  property  of  the 
municipality." 

GOING   BEYOND   BOUNDS. 

Where  the  municipality  extends  its  enterprise 
outside  its  own  boundaries, — as  where  it  supplies 
water  or  light  or  locomotion  to  its  neighbors, — a 
new  difficulty  arises.  May  it  make  a  profit  out 
of  its  neighbors'  necessities?  In  the  case  of 
tramways,  the  question  is  becoming  grave  : 

*'  Glasgow  is  already  working  13  miles  outside 
the  city  boundary,  and  expects  soon  to  be  work- 
ing 34.  Huddersfield  obtained  powers  this  year 
to  establish  spurs  of  its  own  system,  extending 
in  many  directions  into  many  areas.  And  unless 
some  proper  check  can  be  established,  we  may 
expect  ere  long  to  see  a  large  number  of  town 
councils  in  the  position  of  a  board  of  directors 
owning  and  controlling  a  network  of  tramways 
over  a  wide  district,  and  comparable  in  difficulty 
and  importance  with  many  minor  systems  of  rail- 
ways. .  .  .  Some  check — such  as  insistence  on 
joint  management  and  a  sharing  of  responsibil- 
ity by  all  the  authorities  affected — will  have  to 
be  devised,  and  the  higher  the  authority  devis- 
ing it  the  better." 

SIR    HENRY    fowler's    DICTUM. 

The  reviewer  cites  another  outline  of  suggested 
limitation  : 

*  *  Sir  Henry  Fowler,  a  friend  of  municipal 
administration  if  ever  there  was  one  .  .  .  would 
limit  it  to  such  undertakings  as  are  clearly  for 
the  common  good  and  the  general  use  of  the 
whole  community,  and  which  it  is  for  the  public 
advantage  to  place  under  public  control." 


But  he  would  not  allow  the  general  user  to  de« 
cide  what  came  under  this  definition.  The  re- 
viewer raises  the  question  whether  municipal 
employees  should  be  allowed  to  retain  their  mu- 
nicipal franchise.  He  presses  for  the  imposition. 
by  Parliament  of  ''wise  and  temperate  condi* 
tions  "  for  the  regulation  of  the  whole  matter. 


WHAT  COMPETITION  COSTS  US. 

ONE  of  the  prize  essays  of  the  Cosmopolitan 
series  appears  in  the  November  number 
of  that  magazine,  under  the  title,  **  What  Com- 
munities Lose  by  the  Competitive  System. "    Mr. 
Jack  London,  the  author,  assumes  that  man  be- 
came the  foremost  animal  because  of  his  gregari- 
ous instinct  and  his  consciousness  of  it ;  and  be; 
argues  that  the  various  forms  of  combination  oi 
cooperation,  which  are  the  evolution  of  this  gre- 
garious instinct,  must  go  on.     Mr.  London  cites 
a  hundred  instances  of  the  gigantic  losses  to  the^ 
human  community  through  the  competitive  sys- 
tem.    Ten  thousand  acres  of  land  under  one  ex- 
ecutive utilizing  the  most  improved  methods  of 
plowing,  sowing,  and  harvesting  will  produce,  h& 
says,  far  greater  returns  at  less  expense  than  can 
an  equal  number  of  acres  divided  into  a  hundred 
plots,  and  worked  individually  by  a  hundred  men. 
The  latter  prevailing  system  causes  the  whole 
community  to  suffer  a  distinct  pecuniary  loss. 

For  instance,  Mr.  London  computes  the  cost 
of  fences  in  the  State  of  Indiana  at  $200, 000, 000. 
<<If  placed  in  single  file  at  the  equator,  they 
would  encircle  the  globe  fourteen  times. "  Under 
an  ideal  system  of  cooperative  farming  thesei 
fences  would  be  done  away  with,  and  the  com- 
munity would  gain  the  amount  of  their  cost  and 
the  land  which  they  render  untillable. 

IS   THE    <<  drummer"    NEEDED? 

Mr.  London  considers  the  success  of  the  great 
department  stores  a  striking  proof  of  his  theory. 
He  carries  his  enmity  to  competition  to  the  logi- 
cal end,  and  deplores  the  loss  of  human  effort  bjr 
the  work — ^unnecessary,  as  he  thinks — of  **  drum- 
mers" and  the  expense  of  advertising.     He  esti- 
mates that  thei*e  are  50,000  drummers,  and  placea^ 
a  conservative  figure  of  |5  per  day  per  man  to 
cover  their  expenses  and  earnings.     Since  the 
producer  must  sell  his  wares  at  a  profit  or  else  go^ 
out  of  business,  the  consumer  must  pay  the  actual 
cost  of  the  article— whether  it  be  the  legitimate- 
cost  or  not — ^plus  the  per  cent,  increment  neces- 
sary for  the  continued  existence  of  the  prodacer*8j 
capital.      Therefore,  the  community,  being  thei 
consumer,  must  support  these  50,000  $5-a-dai]r 
drummers  ;  this  aggregated  forms  %  daily  loss  to* 
the  commonitj  of  $250^000,  or  an  annual  loss  of: 
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upwards  of  #100,000,000.  Mr.  London  holds 
that  these  drammers  are  not  in  any  sense  legiti- 
mate creators  of  wealth,  and  that  the  cost  thev 
add  to  the  articles  thev  sell  is  an  unnecessary  one. 
He  goes  on  to  point  out  analogous  losses  in  house- 
hold economics  in  the  larger  affairs  of  trade  and 
commerce,  causing  the  trade  and  commercial 
crises,  and  even  in  the  esthetic  side  of  human 
life.  At  present,  he  says,  the  artist  exerts  him- 
self before  a  pitiably  small  audience.  The  gen- 
eral public  has  not  time,  in  the  fierce  rush  of  com- 
petition, to  pay  attention  to  esthetic  matters  ; 
and,  so  long  as  society  flourishes  by  the  antago- 
nism of  its  communities.  Mr.  London  thinks  that 
4irt  in  its  full,  broad  scope  will  Lave  neither  place 
nor  significance.  '-TLe  artist  will  not  receive 
justice  for  his  travail,  nor  the  p^e^jple  compensa- 
tion for  their  labor  in  the  common  drudgerv  of 
life. 

•'  Variety  is  the  essence  of  progress  :  its  mani- 
festation is  the  manifestation  of  individualitv, 
Man  advanced  to  his  dominant  position  among 
the  vertebrates  because  his  •ar»elike  and  probably 
arboreal  ancestors  *  possesstrd  variety  to  an  unusual 
degree.  An-i  in  turn,  the  races  of  man  possess- 
ing the  greatest  variability  a«ivanced  to  the  center 
of  the  worM-stage.  while  those  possessing  the 
least  retreated  to  the  background  or  to  oblivion." 


THE  UPSHOT  OF  THE  PABIS  EXPOSITION. 

PROFESSOR  PATRICK  GEDDES,  in  the 
ConUmp'^rary  Jieviiic,  attempts  a  tremen- 
•dous  feat.  Tiie  Paris  Exp«jsition  is  the  epitome 
of  the  modern  world  :  Mr.  Ge«ides  sets  himself 
to  epitomize  this  epitome  in  fifteen  pages.  \Ve 
-dare  not  venture  on  a  third  epitome — to  extract, 
.as  it  were,  the  cube  root  of  this  latest  world - 
€how. 

THE    GEKM    OF    AX    IXTERXATIOXAL    UXIVERSITY. 

We  mav,  however,  select  two  instances,  with 
-which  he  concludes,  of  its  contribution  to  general 
progress.     He  says  : 

**A  year  ago.  at  the  Dover  and  Boulogne 
meetings  of  the  British  an«J  French  associations, 
the  long  talked  of  International  Association  fur 
the  Advancement  of  Science  .  .  .  Ijegan  to  take 
U*Tin  in  large  general  committees,  which  soon 
l»ecame  definite! v  constituted  in  London  and 
Paris,  anil  thence  extended  to  America,  Belgium, 
Switzerland,  and  later  to  Russia  and  German v — 

m 

m  all  countries  witli  encouraginjrly  large  uni- 
versity and  public  support.  Hospitably  received 
bv  the  exposition  autiiorities,  and  headed  by  the 
leaders  of  Prench  education,  this  first  assembly 
of  the  association  has  continued  throughout  the 
summer,    in    its   four    languages,    the    work   of 


interpretation  and  guidance  to  the  exposition  in 
many  of  its  departments.  Even  in  these  days  of 
university  extension  it  was  something  that  the 
venerable  rector  of  the  Sorbonne  shoold  take  his 
turn  among  younger  teachers.  Here,  then,  has 
been  in  actual  operation  in  the  exposition,  through- 
out the  greater  part  of  its  duration,  a  living 
germ,  at  least,  of  an  international  university — 
university  in  the  antique  sense,  open  to  all  who 
gladly  learn  and  teach.  Besides  this  interpreta- 
tive function,  beginnings  have  been  made  towards 
the  record  and  the  diftusion  of  some  of  the  best 
features  of  the  exposition,  and  the  bringing  of  its 
manifold  results,  and  its  p>erliaps  even  richer 
suggest iveness.  to  bear  ujTKin  the  many  points 
where  these  may  he  of  use.  here  in  education, 
there  in  science  or  art.  As  tlie  links  which  are 
thus  becoming  established  among  the  members 
of  so  many  congresst^s  and  professions,  of  so 
many  universities  in  all  parts  oL  the  world,  of  so 
many  regional  scientific  societies,  develop  into  a 
network,  new  jx^ssibilities  ttecome  apparent;  and 
these,  like  the  exposition  itself,  both  as  regards 
special  advance  and  general  culture.  At  the  com- 
ing international  exposition  of  Glasgow,  which 
will  Often  with  next  summer,  the  interpretative 
and  critical  functions  will  be  easier,  and  the  con- 
structive ones  more  possible  ; — as  regards  future 
exhibitions,  of  course,  increasingly  so." 

A  MILLIOXFOLD  WITXESS  TO   IXTERXATIOXAL  AMITT. 

Most  important  of  all, — *•  the  essential  matter," 
in  short. — Mr.  Geddes  takes  to  be  ''the  genei^ 
tone  anil  temper  of  the  exposition."     He  says  : 

'•That  this,  by  far  the  vastest  and  the  most 
representative  gathering  of  men  and  of  things, 
of  all  kindreds,  kingdoms,  nations,  and  lan- 
guages, in  the  entire  course  of  history,  should 
have  come  and  gone  almost  without  accident, 
without  disorder,  without  any  evil  fairy  at  the 
feast,  is  much  :  that  it  should  have  brought 
together  some  representation  of  well-nigh  all  the 
forces  of  material,  intellectual,  and  even  moral 
progress,  is  more  ;  that  it  should  have  so  multi- 
plied personal  relations,  so  strengthened  general 
good-feeiing  and  international  amity,  is  most  ol 
all.  That  France  and  Germanv,  for  central  in- 
stance.  shoiiKl  have  had  more  amicable  relations 
of  every  kind  during  the  past  six  months  than  in 
the  whole  previous  generation,  is  itself  no  small 
result — itself,  in  the  opinion  of  many  best  quali- 
fied to  judge  on  both  sides  of  the  Vosges  and 
Rhine,  worth  all  the  trouble  and  cost  of  making 
the  exposition.  .  .  .  It  is  much  that  there  should 
be  henceforth  in  our  generation  these  millionf old 
witnesses  to  the  essential  and  organic  unity, 
the  true  internationalism,  of  civilization  an<i 
progress.'' 
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THE  BUILDING  OF  OUR  NATIONAL  CAPITAL. 

IN  the  December  Worlds  Work  is  described 
**The  Building  of  a  Great  Capital,"  in 
honor  of  the  celebration,  in  December,  of  the 
Oentennial  of  Washington  City. 

THE  SITE  SELECTED  BT  WASHINGTON. 

<  <  The  site  of  the  present  city,  covering  the 
lower  portion  of  the  district,  was  selected  by 
Washington  in  January,  1791  ;  but  it  had  been 
Admired  by  him  many  years  before.  When 
A  boy,  he  saw  it  while  riding  the  country  on 
horseback,  and  he  spoke  of  it  when  as  a  young 
man  he  camped  with  Braddock  on  the  hiU 
where  the  Naval  Observatory  now  stands. 

**  Washington,  always  more  of  a  merchant 
4ind  engineer  than  artist,  had  thoughts  of  a 
^reat  commercial  city  there,  with  the  navigable 
Potomac  reaching  to  the  sea  to  help  it  in  the 
race  for  supremacy  ;  and  it  was  with  more  than 
his  usual  zeal  and  hopefulness  that,  in  the  early 
«pring  of  1791,  Washington  set  about  planning 
the  future  seat  of  government.  The  private 
•owners  of  the  land  proved  a  source  of  vexation 
and  of  some  delay.  Many  of  these  were  the  de- 
scendants of  a  little  band  of  Scotch  and  Irish 
who  had  setllo'^  on  the  land  a  hundred  years 
before,  and  had  iniierited  from  their  fathers 
ability  to  drive  a  hard  bargain. 

OLD    DAVID    BURNS   AND    HIS    FARM. 

*  *  Aged  David  Burns,  a  justice  of  the  peace 
.and  a  tobacco  planter  in  a  small  way,  proved  the 
most  stubborn  and  greedy  of  all.  Even  Washing- 
ton was  at  first  unable  to  do  anything  with  <*  ob- 
stinate Mr.  Burns,''  who  did  not  want  a  capital  at 
his  front  door,  and  did  not  care  whether  or  not 
•the  seat  of  government  came  to  the  banks  of  the 
Potomac.  Washington  argued  with  him  for 
^several  days,  explaining  to  him  the  advantages  he 
^as  resisting ;  to  all  which,  so  the  tradition  runs, 
Burns  made  reply  : 

<  <  *  I  suppose  you  think  people  here  are  going 
•to  take  every  grist  that  comes  from  you  as  pure 
grain  ;  but  what  would  you  have  been  if  you  had 
not  married  the  widow  Custis?' 

' '  Burns  at  last  capitulated,  and  transferred  his 
'()00  acres,  which  he  did  not  wish  to  see  spoiled 
lor  a  good  farm  to  make  a  poor  capital,  on  the 
same  terms  that  had  been  made  with  the  other 
owners  of  the  site — the  government  to  have  one 
lot  and  the  original  owner  one  lot  alternately,  the 
latter  being  also  paid  $125  per  acre  for  such  part 
•of  his  land  as  might  be  taken  for  public  use. 
Burns  stipulated  that  the  modest  house  in  which 
:he  lived  should  not  be  interfered  with  in  the  lay- 
ing out  of  tlie  city  ;  and  since  this  condition  was 
agreed  to  by  Washington,  Burns'  cottage  stood 


nntil  a  few  years  ago,  one  of  the  historical  curi- 
osities of  the  capit^.'' 

THE   DESIGNER    OF   THE   CITY. 

Washington  chose  Maj.  Pierre  Charles  L'En- 
fant  to  lay  out  the  plan.  This  skillful  French 
military  engineer,  who  had  come  to  America  in 
1777,  had  the  foresight  to  design  a  city  on  lines 
which  would  not  be  inadequate  for  the  capital  of 
an  immense  nation.  The  rather  provincial  taste 
of  the  American  public  men  forced  L'Enfant  to 
lay  the  city  out  in  squares,  even  Jefferson  insist- 
ing on  this  unpleasantly  rectangular  scheme.  But 
the  engineer  put  in  so  many  avenues  running  at 
acute  angles  that  the  monotonous  effect  was 
happily  destroyed,  and  <*the  opportunity  pre- 
sented of  making  the  capital  the  magnificent  city 
it  has  since  become.'* 

THE   DESIGNS   FOR    THE   CAPITOL. 

*  *  For  the  Capitol,  sixteen  designs  were  sub- 
mitted by  as  many  architects  ;  but  all,  after  care- 
ful examination,  were  counted  unworthy  of  seri- 
ous consideration.  Soon,  however,  Stephen  L. 
Hallett,  a  French  architect  residing  in  New  York, 
sent  to  the  commissioners  a  sketch  of  a  design 
which  met  with  favor,  and  he  was  invited  to  per- 
fect it.  Hallett  had  not  completed  his  labors  when 
Dr.  William  Thornton,  an  Englishman  who  had 
lately  taken  up  his  residence  in  America,  sub- 
mitted a  design  to  Washington  and  Jefferson 
wiiich  so  pleased  them  that  the  President  re- 
quested its  adoption  ;  suggesting  that,  as  Thorn- 
ton had  no  practical  knowledge  of  architecture, 
the  execution  of  his  design  be  intrusted  to  Hallett. 

« *  Thornton's  design  thereupon  was  accepted  by 
the  commissioners,  and  Hallett  was  appointed 
supervising  architect,  with  a  salary  of  $400  per 
year.  The  corner-stone  of  what  was  to  be  the 
north  wing  of  the  Capitol  was  laid  on  September 
18,  1792,  when  Washington  delivered  an  oration 
and  the  Grand  Master  of  the  Maryland  B^ree 
Masons  an  appropriate  address.  <  After  the  cere- 
mony,' to  quote  a  contemporary  account  of  the 
affair,  <the  assemblage  retired  to  an  extensive 
booth,  where  they  enjoyed  a  barbecue  feast. ' 

THE  NATIONAL  CAPITAL  IN  1799. 

**When  Washington  last  beheld  the  city 
which  bears  his  name,  shortly  before  his  death, 
in  1799,  it  was  a  straggling  settlement  in  the 
woods,  almost  wholly  devoid  of  streets,  with 
thirty  or  forty  residences, — ^most  of  these  small 
and  uncomfortable, — and  an  unfinished  capitol 
and  President's  house.  Indeed,  Washington 
long  remained  a  sparsely  built,  unsightly  city 
and  a  comfortless  place  of  residence.  For  more 
than  a  generation  its  growth  in  population  waa 
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lesB  than  six  hundred  a  ^car — a  rate  of  iDcrease 
that  woiilJ  now  put  to  shariiu  ahiiost  any  village 

in  the  land  ;  and  bo  late  as  1840  Dc  Itncuiiri,  tlie 
Fi-ench  minister,  could  wriie  that  "Washington 
was  '  neither  a  citv,  nor  &  village,  nor  the  coun- 
try,'but  'a  building-yard  iilact-.i  in  a  desolate 
s|)ol,  wherfin  living  ia  uiiWaraUe. ' 

"All  this  was  changed  by  the  wrupule  for 
the  Union,  which  doubled  the  iKiimlation  of 
Washington  and  brought  in  freedom  and  North- 
ern enierjiriJ^c  ;  but.  niorc  ini]iortant  still,  by  a 
thousand  moving  and  glorious  ass<jcintioiis,  en- 
deared the  capital  to  thu  ix.-opIe  ot  the  whole 
countn'.  Then  came  its  remaking  by  Shepherd 
and  his  associates.  Now  it  is  a  truly  imperial 
city,  and  the  judtrment  of  Washington  and  the 
genius  of  L'Enfant  have  bceu  vindicated." 


THE  SOURCES  OF  THE  JORDAN  RIVER. 

IN  the  liihlkal  Worlii  for  November,  the  Kev. 
Dr.  J.  L.  Leeper  thus  describes  the  region 
in  which  the  Jordan  River  takes  its  rise  : 

"Our  winding  path  led  through  a  forest  of 
oaks,  over  mossy,  parklike  verdure,  and  present- 
ly by  rippling  waters  and  over  bumming  runlets 
underground.     Soon  rills  became  rivulets,  and 
rivulets   rushing   torrents,  siMinned  by  bridges, 
broken  by  cascades,  overhung  by  blooming  olean- 
ders and  tall  poplars,  skirled  by  ruina,  ancient 
and  modern — the  huts  of 
the  present  and  the  palaces 
and  castles  of  former  gen- 
erations suggesting  a  '  Sy- 
rian    Tivoli.'     This     was 
Uanias,    the    easternmost 
source  of  the  Jordan  Riv- 
er.    It  is  just  beyond  the 
limits  of  Holy  Ground,  lie- 
ing   about   an  hour  from 
Tell-el-Kadi.      Kor  beauty 
of  situation  it  is  noteijualed 
in    Palestine,    and    for   a 
tangled  web  of  associations 
it  is  scarcely  equaled   in 
history,    having    been    in 
turn  sacred  alike  to  Baal- 
ite,  Jew,  Greek,   Roman, 
and  Moslem." 

THE   ROCKS    AT   BANIAS. 

"The  head  of  all  is  a 
limestone  cliff,  80  feet  in 
height,  discolored  by  the 
iron  water  which  seeps 
■  through  it.  In  the  face  of 
the  cliff  ia  a  deep  cavern, 
to  the  right  of  which  are 


carved  niches,  the  remnants  of  a  rock-cut  temple, 
which,  though  now  empty,  speak  of  images  sod 
idol  worship.  Over  one  is  the  inscription,  '  Pam 
TE  KAi  NuMPUAs,'' dedicating  the  sanctuftry  to 
Pan  and  the  nymphs.  t)ne  recess  is  adorned 
with  an  arched  and  fluted  roof,  wliile  several 
tablets  witii  mutilated  inscriptions  appear  io  an- 
other. To  the  left  (the  right  in  tlic  illustration) 
of  ihe  cavern  and  on  the  summit  of  the  cliff  is  a 
Molianimedan  shrine  to  the  mysierioua  saint 
Sheikh  Khudr,  or  .^^t.  George,  which  stands,  it 
is  claimed,  over  the  sulwiruotui-e  of  the  vhite- 
marbled  teni|>lc  which  Herod  the  Great  erected 
to  the  memory  of  Augustus. 

"At  the  base  of  the  cliff  is  a  huge  mass  of 
dibris,  formed  by  masses  of  fallen  rock,  and 
doubtless  abo  of  purtions  of  tiiese  tetnplee, 
which  excavation  will  alone  reveal.  The  cave  is 
Still  there,  and  was  well  fillvd  with  water.  The 
stream  may  once  have  flowed  directly  from  the 
cavern,  but  now  it  [*rcolates  through  the  dihrit  a 
copious  flood  of  sparkling  water,  and  gathers  in  t, 
reservoir  below,  reminding  one  of  the  river  Rhone 
flowing  out  from  under  the  glacier  by  that  name." 

In  the  vicinity  are  to  be  found  many  traces  of 
former  grandeur — f  ragiiients  of  sculpture,  broken 
columns,  and  even  native  huts  in  part  constructed 
out  ot  the  masonry  ot  antiquity.  As  Dr.  Leeper 
says,  this  spot  has  been  a  quarry  for  sixty  generft- 
tions. 
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AFRICA  AS  A  OAHE-PRESERVE. 

IN  the  National  Geographic  Magazine  for  No- 
vember, Mr.  John  B.  Torbert  writes  briefly 
on  "Africa,  the  Largest  Game -Preserve  in  the 
World,"  It  will  be  news  to  many  of  our  read- 
ers, perhaps,  that  on  May  19  of  the  present  year 
a  convention  was  signed  in  London  by  the  diplo- 
matic representatives  of  Great  Britain,  Germany, 
Spain,  ISelgium,  France,  Italy,  and  Portugal 
for  the  protection  of  the  wild  animals,  birds,  and 
fishes  of  Africa.  This  convention,  after  ratifica' 
tion  by  the  several  powers,  is  to  remain  in  force 
fifteen  years.  The  European  nations  having 
colonial  possessions  in  Africa  have  thus  formed 


white-tailed  gnus,  elands,  and  the  little  Liberian 
hippopotamus  is  prohibited.  The  young  of  cer- 
tain animals,  including  the  elephant,  rhinoceros, 
hippopotamus,  zebra,  antelope,  gazelle,  ibex,  and 
chevrotain  are  protected,  and  also  the  same 
species  when  accompanied  by  their  young.  Par- 
ticular emphasis  ie  laid  on  the  protection  of 
young  elephants,  and  all  elephants'  tusks  weigh- 
ing less  than  twenty  pounds  are  td  be  confiscated 
by  the  government  if  the  animal  was  killed  after 
the  convention  went  into  effect.  The  eggs  of 
the  ostrich,  among  those  of  a  large  number  of 
other  birds,  are  to  be  protected  ;  but  those  of 
the  crocodile  and  of  poisonous  snakes  and  pythons 
are  to  be  destroyed.  A  limited  number  of  lions, 
leopards,  hyenas,  otters,  baboons,  and  other 
harmful  monkeys,  large  birds  of  prey,  crocodiles, 
poisonous  snakes,  and  pythons  may  be  killed. 

"The  method  of  taking  or  killing  game  is 
regulated  to  tlie  e.xtent  tliat  the  use  of  nets  and 
pitfalls  is  forbidden,  and  dynamite  and  other 
explosives  must  not  be  used  for  taking  fish. 
Only  persons  holding  licenses  issued  by  the  local 
governments  are  allowed  to  hunt  wild  animals 
within  the  protective  zone,  and  these  are  revo- 
cable where  the  provisions  of  the  convention 
are  in  any  way  violated. 

"  Another  provision  of  the  convention  is  that 
the  contracting  parties  shall,  as  far  as  possible 
in  their  respective  territories,  encourage  the  do- 
mestication of  zebras,  elephants,  and  ostriches. " 


llie  provlaiuna  of  the  coDventlon  of  May  19  apply.) 

themselves,  as  Mr.  Torbert  puts  it,  into  a  power- 
ful game -protective  association,  with  jurisdiction 
over  the  most  extensive  game-preaerve  in  the 

now    THE    ANIMALS    ARE    PROTECTED. 

"The  area  over  which  the  provisions  of  the 
convention  are  to  apply  includes  all  that  portion 
of  tlio  Dark  Continent  extending  from  the 
twentieth  parallel  of  north  latitude  to  the  southern 
line  of  the  German  possessions  in  southwestern 
Africa,  and  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  the  In- 
dian Ocean  and  the  Red  Sea.  Under  the  terms 
of  the  convention,  the  hunting  and  destruction 
of  vultures,  secretary-birds,  owls,  giraffes,  go- 
lillaa,  chimpanzees,  mountain  zebras,  wild  asses, 


LIFE  AROUND  THE  POLES. 

MDASTRE  contributes  to  the  first  October 
•  number  of  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondea 
one  of  hi,s  informing  articles  on  life  and  all  things 
livinc  in  the  vast  regions  which  surround  both 
the  North  and  South  poles. 

THE   GREAT   ANTARCTIC    OLACIEB. 

To  M.  Dastre's  mind,  the  principal  interest  of 
arctic  and  antarctic  exploration  is  not  the  solving 
of  certain  scientific  problems  so  much  as  the 
study  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  life  of  the 
polar  zones.  In  both  polar  regions  there  are 
four  different  variations  of  the  landscape — the 
main  ice-floe,  the  inland  seas,  the  mainland,  and 
the  ocean.  In  these  four  spheres  is  abundant 
room  for  the  habitation  of  animals  and  plants. 
Of  the  two  polar  regions,  the  antarctic  is  the  most 
simple  ;  it  is  an  immense  expanse,  perpetually 
frozen,  of  which  the  center  is  occupied  by  a  vast 
continent,  and  the  circumference  is  girdled  with 
ice  which  forms  the  ice-floe.  The  main  continent 
is  covered  with  a  mantle  of  snow,  which  drifts 
round  the  rocky  summits  and  smooths  the  sharp 
angles  of  the  configuration  of   the   soil.      The 
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spectacle  is  that  of  a  colossal  glacier  which  dis- 
gorges itself  into  the  sea  or  on  the  ice-floe. 

REMARKABLE    FAUNA    AND    FLORA. 

If  this  view  of  the  antarctic  continent  is  cor- 
rect, the  wonder  is  that  any  animal  or  vegetable 
life  should  be  maintained  in  so  uninhabitable  a 
region.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  the  ice- 
floe, at  any  rate,  presents  remarkable  fauna  and 
flora.  The  geographical  conditions  of  the  arctic 
zone  are  quite  different  from  those  of  the  ant- 
arctic ;  it  is  regarded  as  certain  that  a  deep  sea 
occupies  the  center.  A  characteristic  of  the 
arctic  is  the  continuity  of  the  ice-floe  with  the 
lands  which  are  not  always  frozen  over  ;  this  is  a 
matter  of  great  importance  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  distribution  of  animals  and  plants. 
The  ice- floe  is  a  very  poor  substitute  for  the 
solid  earth  ;  it  is  continually  breaking  up  into 
crevasses,  grinding  itself  into  chasms,  and  re- 
uniting, apparently  capriciously,  but  really  in 
obedience  to  the  forces  of  winds  and  submarine 
currents.  It  follows  that  the  ice-floe  can  only 
furnish  a  very  precarious  habitation  for  terres- 
trial animals,  and  its  fauna  is  therefore  practi- 
cally a  marine  one.  It  is  the  principal  glory  of 
Nansen  to  have  realized  the  supremely  important 
fact  that  the  icefloe  moves  in  obedience  to 
definite  laws,  and  that  its  direction  can  be  pretty 
accurately  foretold. 

A    FLOATING    PRAIRIE. 

But  it  is  time  to  pass  on  to  the  animals.  Cu- 
riously enough,  the  ice-floe  in  the  polar  regions 
rests  upon  a  relatively  warm  sea,  the  waters  of 
which  are  favorable  to  various  forms  of  subma- 
rine life.  The  depths  of  the  arctic  sea  ape  actually 
a  little  warmer  if  anything  than  those  of  the 
oceans  farther  south.  Even  under  the  ice  may 
be  found  a  kind  of  green  moss  which  exhibits 
the  elementary  vegetable  life  related  to  the  most 
simple  kinds  of  seaweed.  Under  the  microscope 
the  tiny  atoms  which  make  up  the  whole  layer 
reveal  the  most  beautiful  cells  and  granulations. 
Light,  which  is  an  almost  essential  condition  of 
vegetable  existence,  is  obtained  in  summer  when 
the  impenetrable  layers  of  frozen  snow  formed 
during  the  winter  disappear.  Thanks  to  this 
curious  kind  of  moss,  the  ice-floe,  in  place  of  a 
horrible  desert,  becomes  an  immense  floating 
prairie,  on  which  a  prodigious  quantity  of  little 
animals  find  nourishment ;  these  creatures  in- 
clude jelly-fish,  mollusks,  and  Crustacea,  which, 
in  their  turn,  furnish  food  to  animals  of  greater 
size,  such  as  members  of  the  seal  tribe,  whales, 
and  various  birds.  We  thus  have  a  chain  of 
organized  life  depending  ultimately  upon  millions 
of  tiny  points  of  albuminous  seaweed. 


THE  MODERN  FORTUNE-TELLER.  ' 

M  JULES  BOIS,  well  known  as  a  writer  od 
•  witchcraft,  satanism,  and  kindred  sub- 
jects, contributes  to  the  first  September  number 
of  the  Nouvelle  Revue  a  striking  article  on  for. 
tune -telling.  He  gives  a  rapid  sketch  of  the 
greatest  living  fortune  -  teller — the  remarkable 
woman  who,  under  the  name  of  Madame  de 
Thebes,  exercises  her  art  in  modern  Paris.  *  *  Do 
not  laugh,"  she  once  said  to  an  interviewer  ;  <»  I 
touch  the  bedrock  of  human  sorrow.  Eight  out 
of  ten  married  women  who  consult  me  would 
fain  be  widows,  and  all  about  me  the  death  of 
others  is  longed  for,  if  not  actually  sought.'* 
Madame  de  Thebos  is  a  palmist ;  most  of  her 
rivals  tell  fortunes  by  cards,  and  from  time  im- 
memorial Paris  has  been  the  center  of  somnam- 
bulism. The  most  famous  *  •  somnambule "  of 
this  century  was  Madame  Auffinger  ;  and  M.  Bois 
declares  that  on  innumerable  occasions  she  not 
only  foretold  the  future,  but  gave  the  date  on 
which  notorious  criminals  and  murderers  would 
be  brought  to  justice. 

As  to  the  great  Frenchmen  who  frequently 
consulted  fortune-tellers,  the  writer  gives  a  long 
list,  from  Napoleon  I.  to  Balzac,  Hugo,  Dumas, 
and  Napoleon  III.  There  is  in  the  French  code 
an  act  specially  forbidding  the  fortune-teller  to 
practise  his  or  her  art ;  but  the  law  is  rarely,  if 
ever,  put  in  motion,  and  every  Paris  paper,  in- 
cluding the  Figaro^  publishes  the  attractive  ad- 
vertisements of  these  **  dealers  in  hope  ;  "  and^ 
what  is  more,  French  men  and  women,  belong- 
ing to  every  class  of  society,  consult  regularly 
palmists,  sorcerers,  somnambulas,  and  tellers  of 
cards.  The  late  General  Boulanger  was  a  firm 
believer  in  occultism,  and  none  of  those  who 
knew  him  can  doubt  that  his  pitiful  end  was 
partly  brought  about  by  the  fact  that  he  bad 

clearly  marked  in  his  hand  the  **  suicide's  line" 

a  fact  of  which  he  unfortunately  became  aware 
early  in  his  career.  President  Carnot  was  also 
told  by  a  fortune-teller  that  he  would  be  assassi- 
nated, and  so  was  the  late  President  Faure, 
about  whose  death  so  many  stories  are  current. 


THE  OXFORD  UNDERGRADUATE. 

AN  entertaining  account  of  undergraduate  life 
at  Oxford  appears  in  the  October  number 
of  the  National  Review.  It  seems  that  even  in 
that  conservative  university  atmosphere  there  is 
evidence  of  change  within  the  past  half-centaiy. 
< '  Fifty  years  ago  rich  men,  or  at  any  ratei 
men  with  a  competence,  had  almost  a  monopoly 
of  the  'Varsity  ;  nowadays  the  dot  r  has  been 
opened  to  many  needy  students,  and  it  would 
hardly  be  too  much  to  say  that  the  majority  of 
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'Varsity  men  are  very  far  from  being  well  off. 
This  great  change  in  the  social  composition  of 
the  universities  has  had  its  effect  on  the  unwrit- 
ten law. 

'  *  One  of  the  best  features  of  Oxford  is  this, 
that  a  man's  parentage  is  never  discussed  or  in- 
quired into.  It  is  taken  for  granted  that  he  is  a 
gentleman,  whatever  his  appearance  may  be, 
unless  he  proves  himself  to  be  the  contrary. 
This  is,  of  course,  only  a  general  rule,  to  which 
there  are  exceptions.  Sometimes  we  may  hear 
a  man  express  contempt  for  his- neighbor  because 
he  is  a  nobody,  and  complain  that  the  university 
is  open  to  *  all  sorts  of  bounders  *  nowadays. 
Such  men  are,  happily,  rare  ;  in  general,  patri- 
cian and  plebeian  live  on  terms  of  amity  with 
one  anotlier,  and  meet  on  terms  of  equality  with 
one  another  to  their  common  advantage." 

TUE  TROUBLES  OF  THE  FRESHMAN. 

The  unwritten  'law  of  the  university  includes 
an  appalling  serit's  of  rules  respecting  conduct 
and  dress,  as  *'  Mr.  Verdant  Green"  learned  to 
his  cost.  The  undergraduate  of  to-day  has  quite 
as  many  details  of  etiquette  to  master. 

"A  coninion  mistake  of  freshmen,  and  one 
which  never  fails  to  arouse  the  laughter  of  the 
onlookers,  is  to  go  for  a  walk  in  cap  and  gown. 
The  guileless  youth  in  his  first  term  has  a  vague 
idea  that  he  is  always  liable  to  be  proctorized  if 
he  appears  without  his  academicals,  and  he  con- 
sequently sets  forth  for  a  constitutional,  a  square 
mortar-board  adorning  his  head,  and  thirty 
inches  of  black  alpaca  dangling  gracefully  from 
his  shoulders.  Occasionally  one  may  see  a 
wretched  man  on  the  top  of  Headihgton  Hill,  in 
cap  and  gown,  the  cynosTire  of  every  eye  ;  even 
the  dirty  little  ragamuffin  of  the  Oxford  streets 
has  wit  (Miough  to  see  the  jest,  and  points  gibes 
at  the  unfortunate  victim. 

< '  To  carry  a  stick  while  in  cap  and  gown  is 
universally  barred.  This  rule  is,  perhaps,  a  cor- 
relative of  the  last. 

"  It  is  probably  the  cap  and  gown  which  give 
most  trouble  to  the  freshman.  He  has  been 
known  to  go  down  to  the  river  in  them,  and  has 
sat  in  a  tub  all  the  afternoon,  gravely  wonder- 
ing what  every  one  was  laughing  at. 

'  ♦  The  undergraduate  is  a  hardy  and  cleanly 
animal  ;  whatever  he  may  have  been  at  school, 
at  Oxford  he  is  the  champion  of  soap  and  cold 
water — hence  one  of  his  unwritten  laws.  Every 
one  is  supposed  to  have  a  cold  bath  every  morn- 
ing. This  is  a  law  to  which  every  one  con- 
forms— at  least  outwardly.  If  one  does  not,  the 
college  may  perhaps  treat  him  to  a  cold  bath  in 
the  college  fountain,  or  duck-pond,  if  it  poB- 
sesses   one,    some   cold  winter^s  night  on    the 


break-up  of  a  wine-party.  The  addition  to  the 
matutinal  tub  of  hot  water  from  a  kettie  is 
looked  upon  with  suspicion,  as  a  practice  derog- 
atory to  the  dignity  of  undergraduates.  Hence, 
almost  every  one  prefers  to  bathe  in  6old  water, 
even  in  winter.  In  secret,  doubtless,  many  put 
in  so  much  hot  water  and  so  little  cold  that  the 
cold  is  swamped  ;  but  this  must  be  done  by 
stealth.'' 

UNDEBORADUATE     IDEALS. 

Of  the  ideals  of  the  undergraduate,  Mr.  Brod- 
rick  says:  **It  is  certainly  true  that  very  few 
undergraduates  have  any  very  clearly  defined 
ideals.  The  average  young  Oxonian  is  quite* 
content  to  live  on  quietly  at  Oxford  ;  with  good 
plain  food,  plenty  of  exercise,  and  sufficient  read- 
ing to  give  him  an  appetite  for  amusing  himself, 
he  is  perfectly  happy.  Oxford  is  such  an  ab- 
sorbing place  that  if  the  undergraduate  is  fond  of 
idealizing,  he  will  probably  connect  his  ideal  with 
alma  mater.  He  thinks  there  is  no  place  in  the 
world  like  Oxford,  no  life  like  'Varsity  life.  He 
idealizes  the  Oxford  Theater,  the  Union,  or, 
maybe,  one  of  the  more  or  less  exclusive  under- 
graduate clubs,  the  Oxford  cabs,  the  country 
round  Oxford.  The  one  thing  that  he  grumblea 
at  is  the  dinner  in  hall ;  all  else,  except,  perhaps, 
the  proctorial  system,  is  perfection.  If  he  has 
any  thought  beyond  his  'Varsity  career,  he 
dreams  of  a  snug  little  place  under  the  govern- 
ment, an  office  where  the  clerks — like  the  foun- 
tains in  Trafalgar  Square — play  from  ten  to  four. 
A  charming  little  wife,  perhaps,  as  well,  who  will 
permit  smoking  in  the  drawing-room  ;  but  as  a 
rule  he  is  content  to  let  his  thoughts  play  freely 
over  Oxford,  and  resigns  himself,  with  what  grace- 
he  may,  to  reading  enough  to  get  through  the* 
necessary  examinations,  spending  his  leisure  joy- 
ously." 

A  SUCCESSOR  TO  POE  AND  LANIER. 

IN  that  excellent  quarterly.  Poet-  Lore^  of  Boston,. 
Miss  Helena  Knorr  reviews  the  work  of  the 
young  American  poet,  Richard  Hovey,  whose  un- 
timely death  has  cut  short  a  career  of  unusual 
promise.  Like  Poe  and  Lanier,  his  acknowl- 
edged masters,  Hovey  left  his  work  uncompleted, 
and,  as  Miss  Knorr  shows,  the  three  poets  had 
much  in  common.  •  • 

<  <  They  had  the  most  exalted  view  of  the  office 
of  the  poet  as  a  bringer  of  light.  They  believed 
in  the  divine  mission  of  poetry  to  ennoble  the  life 
of  man.  Moreover,  they  were  artists  in  verse  a» 
well  as  singers — searching  for  new  effects  in 
sound  and  rhythm,  craftsmen  tirelessly  experi- 
menting upon  new  forms.  The  ftchniqae  of 
verse  was  a  serions  bnsiuess  to  them.     They  held 
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poetry  to  be  an  art  amenable  to  fundamental 
laws  ;  theorized  on  it,  and  practised  it  diligently 
to  that  end.  They  made  poetry  their  chief  con- 
cern. The  younger  learned  from  the  elder,  and 
carried  on*  the  work  of  the  predecessor  to  further 
perfection. 

A    COMPARISON    OP    POETIC    GIFTS. 

<*  Yet  with  all  these  formal  resemblances  there 
are  decided  points  of  difference  that  mark  off 
Hovey's  work  from  tliat  of  the  two  elder  singers. 
Poe  left  a  body  of  verse,  small  in  volume,  but  of 
a  texture  so  fine  and  faultless,  of,  a  music  so 
haunting,  as  to  place  him,  in  the  opinion  of  many, 
at  the  head  of  our  poets.  More  than  any  one  of 
them  he  is  distinctly  a  poet, — a  maker  of  beauti- 
ful verse, — and  nothing  else.  Life  touches  him 
little.  His  range  is  narrow,  and  remote  from 
earthly  interests.  Even  had  he  lived  longer  and 
produced  more  verse,  it  is  doubtful  if  he  could 
have  written  poems  with  warm,  red,  human  blood 
pulsing  through  them.  He  limited  himself  to 
the  creation  ojf  mere  })eauty.  Lanier,  like  Poe, 
an  artist  in  verse,  was  also  a  musician  ;  haunted 
by  elfin  music,  and  vainly  striving  to  bind  the 
elusive  melodies  into  rliyme.  A  worshiper  of  the 
t>eautiful  ;  a  lofty  spirit  standing  awestruck  be- 
fore the  hohness  of  beauty.  His  genius  was  es- 
sentially lyric,  with  perhaps  a  leaning  toward  the 
epic.  He  would  have  given  us,  as  best  fruit  of 
his  endeavoi*s,  more  splendid  *  Hymns  of  the 
Marshes.'  His  work,  less  clearly  articulated,  is 
also  more  incomplete  than  Poe's  ;  it  may  not  be 
too  hazardous  to  say  that,  like  Poe,  he  gave  us  of 
the  best  he  had,  and  that  he  would  have  pro- 
ceeded along  the  lines  on  which  he  had  begun. 
Richard  Hovey  not  only  left  a  larger  body  of 
veree  than  either  of  these  two,  but  his  range  was 
also  much  wider,  including  both  the  lyric  and  the 
dramatic,  and  passmg  from  the  tinsel  of  *  Barney 
McGee '  to  tlie  rapturous  exaltation  of  Taliesin's 
*  Hymn  of  Joy.'  We  find  in  the  lyrics  not  only 
Poe's  passion  for  beauty  and  his  delight  in  mere 
verbal  ingenuity,  together  with  Lanier's  nature 
worship,  but  the  note  of  human  passion,  absent 
in  Poe  and  held  in  abeyance  in  Lanier,  is  dis- 
tinctly struck  in  Hovey's  dramas." 

THE    VERDICT   OP   CRITICISM. 

After  a  critical  analysis  of  Hovey's  poems  and 
dramas.  Miss  Knorr  concludes  : 

**  What  Richard  Hovey  would  have  done,  had 
the  full  measure  of  a  man's  years  been  granted 
him,  we  do  not  know.  What  he  intended  to  do 
does  not  concern  us  here.  A  man's  intentions 
never  count  for  much  except  to  his  intimate 
friends,  rt-omissory  notes  are  not  a  bid  for  im- 
mortality.    But  this  we  can  say,  even  now,  that 


Richard  Hovey  was  one  of  the  most  richly  en- 
dowed poetic  personalities  this  country  has  yet 
produced,  combining  lyric  fervor  with  the  dra- 
matic instinct  to  a  degree  not  found  in  any  other 
of  our  poets,  and  adding  to  these  the  scholar's 
equipment  with  the  artist's  sense  of  form.  The 
future  smiled  fair  upon  him.  He  gave  to  the 
world  one  fine  drama  and  one  splendid  poem. 
Then  he  was  called  off,  leaving  his  chief  work  a 
fragment.  He  must  be  named  with  poets  like 
Lanier,  whose  work  is  incomplete,  whose  promise 
was  greater  than  their  achievement,  and  whose 
untimely  loss  American  literature  will  mourn  for 
many  a  day  to  come." 


THE  PROCESS  OF  INFECTION. 

IN  his  article  on  **  Infection,"  in  the  Central- 
Matt  fur  Bakteriologie  for  August  22,  Dr. 
Alexis  Radzievsky  describes  the  way  in  which 
microscopic  organisms  produce  .disease  land  death. 
For  the  past  fifty  years  ba^jteria  have  been  kept 
very  prominently  before  the  public.  Since  their 
discovery  the  germ  theory  of  disease  has  been 
developed,  giving  us  a  rational  working  basis  for 
the  prevention  and  cure  of  germ  diseases  ;  the 
antiseptic  treatment  of  wounds  has  made  a  radical 
change  in  surgery,  while  the  application  of  the 
same  principles  along  lines  of  less  vital  importance 
has  demonstrated  much  that  is  of  interest  as  well 
as  profit.  The  various  flavors  of  wines  are  due 
to  certain  kinds  of  bacteria  ;  butter,  good  or  bad, 
owes  its  flavor  to  the  bacteria  that  pervade  it,  and 
different  kinds  of  cheeses  may  be  made  as  de- 
sired by  inoculating  them  with  the  right  bac- 
teria. 

These  organisms  are  so  small  that  it  is  fre- 
quently necessary  to  study  them  by  means  of 
lenses  magnifying  1,200  diameters.  They  live 
everywhere — floating  about  in  the  air,  mingled 
with  the  dust  that  blows  in  the  streets,  in  water, 
in  milk,  and  in  the  earth.  They  are  always 
ready  to  take  advantage  of  favorable  circum- 
stances for  growth,  and  their  growth  may  mean 
death  to  the  organism  invaded.  The  chief 
sources  of  invasion  are  the  mouth,  the  skin,  and 
the  lungs. 

The  question  may  be  asked,  Why  do  we  not 
all  die  ?  Because  skin  or  lung  that  is  perfectly 
whole  and  healthy  is  bacteria- proof.  Cuts  and 
bruises,  or  any  unhealthy  tissues,  are  favorable 
for  the  invasion  of  bacteria.  Sunshine  and 
oxygen  are  antagonistic  to  them. 

Under  the  term  inftction  are  brought  together 
all  the  changes  that  are  induced  in  animal  organ- 
isms by  microbes.  It  is  believed  that  the  most 
importiint  changes  depend  upon  the  action  of 
specific  poisons  in  the  infected  animals. 
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ACTIVITIES   OF   MIOBOBEB. 

Having  once  gained  entrance  to  the  body, 
these  organisms  grow  rapidly  and  divide,  so  that 
enormous  numbers  are  formed  ;  while,  as  a  re- 
sult of  their  natural  life  processes,  various  mat- 
ters are  thrown  off  which  act  upon  us  as  poisons. 
The  life  history  of  the  microbe  is  short,  and  they 
soon  begin  to  die  in  constantly  increasing  num- 
bers. We  have  to  consider,  then,  three  ways 
in  which  microbes  produce  the  effects  of  disease  : 
first,  by  invading  the  tissues  in  large  numbers 
and  feeding  upon  them  ;  second,  by  throwing 
out  poisonous  matter  ;  and,  third,  by  the  decom- 
position of  their  dead  bodies.  It  is  thought  that 
the  cliolera-germ  is  fatal  because  it  dies  between 
the  cells  that  form  the  lining  tissue  of  the  intes- 
tines, through  contact  with  the  living  tissue,  or 
through  the  action  of  normal  blood -serum  which 
is  intensely  antagonistic  to  bacteria.  This  action 
is  so  intense  that,  even  after  death  from  cholera, 
the  peritoneal  fluids  have  still  been  found  to  be 
sterile. 

The  animal  organism  reacts  in  defense  of  it- 
self, and  under  the  influence  of  the  infecting 
microbes  bactericidal  substances  are  formed  in  the 
tissues,  which  gradually  become  stronger,  as  well 
as  increase  in  quantity,  and  become  diffused 
throng]]  the  whole  system,  where  they  resist  the 
attacks  of  the  microbes,  so  that  the  mere  presence 
of  the  microbes  calls  an  opposing  force  into  ac- 
tion. Dead  microbes,  which  are  found  in  quan- 
tities at  certain  stages  of  these  diseases,  are  de- 
stroyed by  the  action  of  the  normal  fluids  of  the 
body.  But  in  case  the  microbes  overcome  the 
natural  resistance  offered,  they  will  ultimately  die 
from  the  effects  of  the  substances  which  they 
themselves  excrete,  and  in  that  case  the  chances 
of  recovery  v/ill  depend  upon  the  endurance  of 
the  individual  infected. 


NEURASTHENIA  IN  STATESMEN. 

THE  infelicities  of  political  life  have  been 
used  more  for  pointing  morals  than  adorn- 
ing tales.  Tliey  lack  the  decorative  quality. 
Now  comes  Dr.  Calatraveiio,  a  hygienic  moralist, 
and  tells  us,  in  Revista  Contempordnea  (Madrid, 
S('[)teinl)er  30),  that  political  life  is  especially 
subject  to  neurasthenia.  The  statesman  or  poli- 
tician who,  after  some  years  of  political  activity, 
has  not  suffered  from  the  encroachments  of  this 
insidious  disease  Dr.  Calatravefio  regards  as  a 
rare  exception. 

"There  is,  in  Spanish  society,"  says  the 
learned  doctor,  **a  type  sui  generis y  with  char- 
acteristics perfectly  marked,  with  a  personality 
and  physiognomy  of  its  own,  that  offers  symp- 


toms so  well  defined  for  its  recognition  that  it 
cannot  be  confounded  with  any  other.  This 
type  is  the  politician." 

Dr.  Calatravefio  (let  us  remember)  is  writing 
of  Spain  and  Spaniards.  <  <  And  one  of  the  in- 
firmities," he  says,  <<  that  torment  the  life  of  this 
type  of  people  is,  without  any  sort  of  doubt,  neu- 
rasthenia." 

THE   NKBVOUS   STBAIX   IX   POLITICS. 

Of  course,  the  cause  of  the  affection  is  to  be 
found  in  the  nervous  strain  to  which  politicians 
as  a  class  are  constantly  subject — the  feverish 
hopes  and  expectations,  the  biting  disappoint- 
ments, the  sense  of  being  never  wholly  at  ease. 
All  these  excitements  and  irritations  produce 
**  constant  hypersemia,  which  finally  converts 
these  unfortunate  beings  into  neurasthenics,  pre- 
disposing them  to  cerebral  congestion.  ...  In 
the  measure  that  the  politician  advances  in  his 
career  he  offers  to  us  more  distinct  characteristics 
of  neurasthenia.  Look  at  the  minister  who  has 
hardly  a  moment  at  his  disposal.  .  .  .  Without 
quiet  meals,  without  restoring  sleep,  always  on 
the  go,  at  all  hours  the  object  of  the  bitterest 
criticisms ;  .  .  .  maltreated,  at  times  unjustly, 
by  the  press;  mortified  by  caricature;  separated 
from  the  caresses  of  his  family  ;  alienated  from 
his  best  friends, — he  lives  isolated  from  the  world 
in  the  midst  of  the  throng  that  surrounds  him  ; 
hated,  in  spite  of  their  false  protests,  by  his  flat- 
terers, who  are  the  first  to  disparage  him  ;  and 
in  this  cruel  and  envenomed  existence  passes  his 
days,  always  fearing  to  lose  power,  always  dis- 
quieted by  the  threat  of  revolt,  at  every  hour 
tortured  by  anxieties,  ingrates,  and  enemies." 

A  situation,  certainly,  that  is  not  favorable  to 
good  health — physical,  mental,  or  moral.  Three 
symptoms  are  mentioned  by  our  moralist  as  con- 
spicuously noticeable  in  subjects,  of  this  class  : 

1.  The  delirium  of  greatness — that  is  to  say,  a 
disturbance  of  the  judgment,  in  which  the  patient 
thinks  he  is  fit  for  anything  if  it  is  great  enough, 
and  is  ready  and  eager  to  take  any  portfolio  of 
state,  though  he  has  had  no  experience  or  train- 
ing to  qualify  him  for  the  post. 

2 .  Failure  of  will-power — especially  of  courage. 
It  is  a  strange  association,  but  the  lives  of  many 
public  men  have  demonstrated  the  fact  that 
bloated  conceit  and  poverty  of  will  are  constantly 
hugging  each  other  in  public  life. 

3.  Volubility  everybody  recognizes — at  least, 
in  the  United  States.  And  it  seems  that  this 
symptom  of  cerebral  degeneration  is  not  peculiar 
to  Americans.  Even  people  of  such  grave  dig- 
nity as  Spaniards  of  the  upper  class  are  subject  to 
the  infirmity  when  they  are  victims  of  neuras- 
thenia. 
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THE  PRESIDENTIAL  CAMPAIGN  OF  1900. 

AN  article  on  < '  The  A  nierican  Presidential 
Election "  is  contributed  to  the  Contem- 
porary Review  for  November  by  Dr.  Albert 
Shaw.  Writing  on  the  eve  of  the  election,  Dr. 
Shaw  characterizes  the  campaign  of  1900  as  the 
most  quiet  and  apathetic  campaign  that  the  coun- 
try has  had  for  at  least  half  a  century.  By  way 
of  explanation  of  this  fact,  he  says  : 

**  Taking  the  country  at  large,  party  feeling 
has  not  run  high  in  the  past  four  years.  There 
are  actually  no  fundamental  questions  before  the 
American  people  that  are  worthy  to  divide  them 
sharply  into  two  hostile  political  camps.  There 
is,  however,  a  highly  organized  business  of  poli- 
tics which  keeps  the  machinery  of  the  Republi- 
can and  Democratic  parties  in  working  condition 
irrespective  of  living  questions  and  issues.  It 
simply  happens  tliat  there  are  two  vast  clans  of 
politicians  contending  with  one  another  through- 
out the  country  for  elective  and  appointive 
ofiBces,  and  the  control  of  governmental  work  in 
a  million  school  districts  and  road  districts  ;  a 
hundred  tliousand  villages,  towns,  and  townships, 
all  carrying  on  local  self  -  government  on  the 
party  plan  ;  some  thousands  of  countic^s  ;  half  a 
hundred  elaborately  governed  States  or  common- 
wealths ;  and,  finally,  the  nation  itself,  with  its 
scores  of  thousands  of  postmasterships  and  other 
appointive  positions  that  are  still  used  as  the 
spoils  of  party  victory.  Most  of  these  politicians 
are  sincerely  loyal  to  the  party  name,  just  as  one 
man  may  be  a  tenacious  Baptist  without  having 
the  slightest  reason  for  not  being,  like  his  neigh- 
bor, a  tenacious  Methodist,  except  that  he  was 
born  into  a  Baptist  instead  of  a  Methodist  family. 

THE    PERSISTENCE    OF    PARTY    ORGANIZATION. 

<*  Nobody  can  understand  American  politics 
at  the  present  time  who  fails  to  perceive  that 
party  lines  do  not  represent  fundamental  differ- 
ences of  opinion  about  public  affairs,  and  that 
party  organization  owes  its  unimpaired  vigor 
more  than  anything  else  to  the  fact  that  there 
are  so  many  professional  politicians  who  have  a 
direct  interest  in  controlling  nominations  and 
managing  elections.  The  election  laws  in  most 
of  the  States  are  so  shaped  as  to  favor  these  per- 
manent leagues  of  professional  politicians  as 
against  the  independent  citizen,  whose  concern  in 
politics  is  only  for  the  public  welfare.  It  is 
made  so  difficult  for  such  citizens  to  act  effect- 
ively on  their  own  behalf  that  they  are  almost 
always  obliged,  as  a  practical  expedient,  to  vote 
for  the  candidates  of  one  clan  of  politicians  or 
else  for  the  candidates  of  the  other,  merely  seek- 
ing the  lesser  of  evils.     If  it  were  not  for  the 


politicians  and  their  perfunctory  activities,  old 
party  lines  would  have  disappeared  as  meaning- 
less, and  we  should  have  witnessed  this  year  either 
a  realignment  upon  fresh  issues,  or  else  one  of 
those  so-called  '  eras  of  good  feeling,'  or  acquies- 
cence, which  liave  once  or  twice  been  witnessed 
in  American  politics,  by  virtue  of  which  a  Presi- 
dent has  been  accorded  a  second  term  with  some- 
thing like  unanimous  consent.  Such  moments 
of  acquiescence  are,  of  course,  transitional  ;  and 
they  are  naturally  followed  by  divisions  of  opin- 
ion upon  some  fresh  question  of  more  or  less 
consequence.  Mr.  McKinley's  administration  has 
been  exceptionally  free  from  party  bias,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  almost  free  from  bitter  partisan 
assault  on  the  other.  I  do  not  refer,  of  course, 
to  the  hostile  criticisms  of  individual  men  or 
newspapers,  or  to  small  though  highly  articulate 
coteries,  like  the  Anti-imperialistic  League.  It 
is  rather  to  the  general  tone  of  public  opinion 
and  the  general  attitude  of  the  members  of  the 
Democratic  opposition  in  the  two  houses  of 
Congress  that  I  refer.  Certainly  no  President 
in  the  memory  of  our  own  generation  has  been 
so  free  from  personal  attack  or  so  widely  known. 

ACQUIESCENCE    IN    THE    RESULT. 

«<  It  has  been  evident,  through  the  four  or  five 
long  months  of  the  electoral  campaign,  that  in 
reality  the  entire  country  w£-3  ready  to  acquiesce 
very  cheerfully,  and  with  a  great  sense  of  com- 
fort and  securitv,  in  the  reelection  of  Mr.  Mc- 
Kinley.  Many  men  formerly  known  as  leading 
Democrats  have  been  supporting  him  openly  ; 
and  a  still  greater  number,  while  abstaining  from 
an  active  part  in  the  campaign,  have  allowed  it 
to  be  known  or  inferre<l  that  they  were  privately 
favorable  to  Mr.  McKinley's  reelection.  It  was 
generally  believed  that  a  second  term  of  Mr. 
McKinley's  ailministration  would  be  still  more 
free  than  the  first  from  conscious  and  intentional 
partisanship,  and  that  its  objt^ct  would  be  to  lay 
most  substantial  foundations  for  another  century 
of  American  progress." 


THE  GREAT  FINANCIER,  J.  PIERPONT 

MORGAN. 

IN  the  December  Munsey'sy  Mr.  John  Paul  Bo- 
cock  has  a  brief  but  interesting  article  on 
**  America's  Foremost  Financier,"  Mr.  J.  Pier- 
pont  Morgan.  Mr.  Bocock  describes  the  head 
of  the  banking  firm  of  J.  Pierpont '  Morgan  & 
Co. ,  the  greatest  power  in  Wall  Street,  as  a  man 
distinguished  not  only  for  his  large  cliarity,  hut 
for  his  even  more  unusual  modesty,  or  hatred  of 
notoriety — whatever  it  is  that  makes  him  insist 
on  the  anonymity  of  his  great  gifts.     AIthou(j^ 
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he  has  £:iv 


n  away  some  *5, 000, 000,  not  a  single 
which  iias  benefited  by  his  generosity 
bearfi  his  name. 

Ills  nbliurrence  of  notoriety  is  ono  of  the 
strong  faetors  in  his  personal  equation.  Otliers 
are  liis  imperious  will,  his  acuteness  of  thought, 
and  Ilia  biwity  of  speech.  Another  powerful 
factor  is  liis  physique.  Six  feet  in  height,  with 
the  shotiMers  aiul  cJiest  of  an  athlete,  fie  is,  with 
all  liis  two  hunilrcd  and  more  pounds  weight,  so 
quick  in  Ids  movements  as  to  force  upon  all  be- 
holders llip  conclusion  that  here  indeed  is  a  man 
buUi  iiitclli'ctiially  and  physically  in  touch  with 
the  foremost  forces  of  his  time. 

AN'   ACCESSIBLE    UAN. 

A  raih'oad  [irosident  from  a  not  far  distant 
.Stale,  winjse  nauu-  was  also  identified  with  an 
insniuilnii  I,,!'  Ii'arning,  culled  one  morning,  not 
many  years  ajrn.  at  l.*;>  Wall  Street,  and  asked  to 
see  Mr  .Mornaii.  .\  i>eculiarily  of  the  banking- 
Ik.us.;  is  thai  almost  iinybody  can  see  Mr.  Morgan 
whii  wants  ii>;  he  diM-s  not  sit  in  a  sanctum,  shut 
awity  iiy  nudicgaiLy  doors  from  the  surging  life 
of  till'  place.  ISehind  a  long  glass  partition,  to 
the  nglii  as  one  entcif,  and  beginning  about 
tiiirtv  foet  from  the  street  entrance,  stand  the 


desks  of  the  partners  ;  Robert  Bacon,  G.  H. 
Coster,  who  died  recently,  George  S.  Bowdoin, 
Temple  Bowdoin,  and  W.  P.  Hamilton,  the  latter 
Mr.  Morgan's  son-indaw.  At  the  far  end  of  the 
line  sits  Fierpont  Morgan  himself,  by  a  broad, 
low  desk,  jn  a  pivot  chair,  on  whicb  he  swings 
himeelf  freely  as  his  attention  is  directed  now 
here,  now  there.  Desk  and  chair  are  alike  plain, 
businesslike,  and  unsuggestive  of  magnificent 
enterprises. 

Around  the  room  are  men  waiting,  hat  in 
hand,  watching  the  opportunity  to  approach  and 
speak.  Mr.  Morgan  holds  a  long,  gold-banded 
cigar  between  the  fingers  of  his  left  hand,  en- 
joying a  dry  smoke.  His  clothes  are  those  of 
the  man  of  the  world  ;  his  closely  trimmed  gray 
hair,  smooth-shaven  face,  and  heavy  mustache 
show  that  he  takes  care  of  himself.  To  him  en- 
tered the  railroad  president,  smiling,  self-assured, 
prepared  to  be  eloquent,  but  not  to  be  abashed. 

"This,  sir,"  said  he,  presently,  referring  to  the 
proposition  he  had  just  outlined,  "  is  a  gilt-edged 
opportunity.  You  must  not  think  our  stock  is 
going  begging.  I  am  ready  to  put  the  matter 
through  myself,  but " 

"  1  don't  see,  then,  that  you  need  me  at  all," 
said  Mr.  Morgan,  quietly.  And  he  turned  to  the 
next-comer. 

On  a  fair  estimate  of  his  annual  gains,  each 
minute  of  his  working-hours  is  worth  at  least 
$40.  It  ought  to  be  dangerous  to  waste  the 
time  of  such  a  man — and  it  is. 

Mr.    Morgau's    chii 

Yacht  Club.  His  new  yacht,  2'he  Corsair,  is  a  big 
black  ocean-going  steamer  of  1,136  tons,  which 
cost  $500,000.  Once  aboard  her,  Mr,  Morgan 
tlirows  off  business  cares,  and  becomes  a  genial 
host  and  companion. 


' '  Of  the  corporations  whose  management  Pier- 
pout  Morgan  dictates,  tlie  most  important  are  the 
railroads.  In  others,  like  tlie  General  Electric 
Company,  he  retains  an  abiding  interest.  Id 
otners  still,  like  the  Federal  Steel  Company  and 
the  National  Tube  Company,  he  was  interested 
only  in  their  formative  period,  when  they  needed 
both  promoting  and  financing, 

"  0£  the  way  in  which  the  Federal  Steel  Com- 
pany was  formed.  President  Gary  said  to  the  In- 
dustrial Commission,  sitting  in  Washington,  a 
few  weeks  ago  i  '  Mr.  J.  Pierpont  Morgan  realty 
effected  the  union,  and  brought  the  separate 
companies  together.  Between  $200,000,000  and 
$300,000,000  was  given  to  him,  and  with  this  be 
bought  a  controlling  interest  in  each  of  the 
corporations,  paying  hia  own  expenses. '" 
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THE  CHRISTMAS  HOLIDAY  MAGAZINES. 

THE  great  illustrated  magazines  of  December.  1900, 
follow  out  tlie  usual  Christmas  themes,  with  no 
startling  deviations ;  but  in  the  colored  pictures,  which 
have  come  to  be  the  most  distinctive  feature  of  the 
Christmas  number,  there  is  to  Ije  note<l  a  decided  ad- 
vance in  both  refinement  and  richness  beyond  the  lim- 
its  in  color-printing  of  previous  years. 

THE  CENTL'KY. 

The  Century  for  December  begins  with  Milton\<«ode 
on  the  Nativity— a  classical  poem  which  presents,  with 
prolMibly  more  felicity  and  dignity  than  any  other  piece 
of  English  literature,  the  linest  Christian  spirit  of  the 
Chri.stmas  time.  The  c-olored  illustrations  the  Cintury 
has  provitletl  to  emlH4li>h  the  Miltouian  ode  are  prob- 
ably more  striking  in  color  effect  than  anything  ever 
before  attempted  in  a  magazine,  whicli  at  the  same 
time  should  maintain  the  deliracy  of  the  artist's  con- 
ception. The  artist  in  this  case  is  Mr.  F.  V.  Du  Mond. 
At  the  other  end  of  the  scale cf  Christmas  features, 
though  excellent  enough  in  its  way,  is  Mr.  Charles  Bat- 
tell  I^ioomis'  Christmas  extravaganza,  *'  While  the 
Automobile  Ran  Down.'*  V.  .ch  the  exception  of  these 
two  contributions,  the  Century  has  no  distinctively 
Christmas  allusions,  and  confines  itself  to  making  an 
excellent  numl>er,  which  includes  a  charming  story  by 
Mrs.  L.  B.  Walford,  the  first  chapter  of  Augustine  Bir- 
rell's  discursive  ..ssay,  '*Down  the  Rhine;"  Sir  Wal- 
ter Besant  s  portrayal  of  **  East-Txmdon  Types,"  some 
authoritative  .ccounts  of  the  relief  of  Peking,  and  other 
no  less  agreeable  contributions. 

HARPER'S. 

The  opening  and  chief  Christmas  feature  of  Harper's 
Matjnzlne  is  beautiful  and  imi)ressive  allegory,  "The 
Pilgrimage  of  Truth,"  translated  from  the  Danish  of 
Erik  BOgh,  by  Mr.  Jacob  A.  Riis,  embellished  with 
six  reproductions  from  colored  drawings  by  Howard 
Pyle.  In  the  pleasant  endeavor  to  appropriate  Christ- 
mas for  the  enjoyment  and  the  dignifying  of  the  young 
people,  Mr.  E.  S.  .Martin  contributes  an  essiiy  on  "  Par- 
ents,^ which  is  written  from  the  stand i>oint  of  the 
youngst^jrs  themselves.  The  notable  occurrence  of  this 
month  for  Ilnrpers  is  the  revival  of  the  "Editor's 
Easy  Chair,*'  which  has  been  vacant  since  the  death  of 
Mr.  George  William  Curtis,  in  lbV2.  With  this  numl>er 
the  "Easy  Chair"  is  again  occupied,  and  now  by  Mr: 
W.  D.  Howells.  Thf  dejMirtment  is  a  revered  institu- 
tion in  the  Harper  establishment,  having  been  founded 
fifty  years  ago,  with  Mr.  Donald  (t.  Mitchell  ("Ik  Mar- 
vel") as  the  first  occupant.  After  Mr.  Mitchell's  retire- 
ment, Mr.  Tlnmias  Bailey  Aldricli  s:it  in  the  **Ea<y 
Chair**  for  two  months  ;  then  came  Mr.  George  William 
Curtis,  so  that  there  have  bvon  practically  only  two 
e<lit«»rs  before  Mr.  Ilowells.  In  this  month,  t<xi,  the 
'*Editor*s  St utly,"  another  old  and  sacred  <U'partnient 
of  llnrpcr's  Magazine^  is  lx*gun,  under  the  ^xfrsonal 
omduct  of  Mr.  Henry  M.  Alden.  the  editor  of  the  maga- 
zine. Mr.  Alden,  whose  title  as  Dean  of  American 
Magazine  Editors  is  un<lisputetl,  tells  us  that  the  "lildi- 
tor's  Study"  is  revived,  not  for  the  disclosure  of  the 


editor,  "  but  that  through  him  the  magadne  may  itaell 
become  articulate,  speaking  familiarly  to  its  readers^ 
or  prompting  the  editor's  speech  through  the  intima- 
tions of  its  own  spirit." 

SCRIBNER*S. 

Scrlbner'8  gives  special  reference  to  the  Christmaa 
season  in  the  opening  verses,  **The  Child,"  by  Bertha 
G.  Woods,  and  the  acc<mipanying  frontispiece  illustra- 
tion, in  strong  yet  delicate  colors,  from  a  drawing  by 
Jessie  Wilcox  Smith.  A  remarkable  instance  of  the 
use  of  lithography  in  a  magazine  of  the  large  circulation 
of  Scrlbner's  is  seen  in  the  reproductions  in  color 
accompanying  Mr.  John  La  Farge's  essay  on  the  art  of 
Puvis  de  Chavannes.  Mr.  Frank  R.  Stockton  has  a 
mast  audaciously  amusing  story,  "The  Vice-Consort ;" 
there  are  several  other  short  stories  by  Ernest  Seton- 
Thompson,  Alice  Duer,  Henry  Van  Dyke,  Arthur  Col- 
ton,  and  Octave  Thanet :  and,  from  a  pure  literary 
point  of  view,  most  inn>ortant  «)f  all,  Mr.  W.  C.  Brown- 
ell's  essjiy  on  the  art  i>f  George  Eliot.  Mr.  Brownell 
places  George  Eliot  *' certainly  at  the  head  of  psycho- 
logical novelists.'* 

M'CLURE'S. 

The  Deceml)er  McClurc*8  shows  the  influence  of  the 
holiday  season  in  an  unusual  sumptuousness  of  im- 
aginative illustrations,  and  in  the  kindergarten  tragedy 
by  Jo^^phine  Dodge  Daskam,  '*  The  Madness  of  Philipk.*^ 
The  great  event  of  this  Deceml)er  number  is  the  begin- 
ning of  Mr.  Kipling's  new  novel.  **  Kim,"  in  which  the 
story-teller  goes  back  to  his  India,  the  scene  of  his 
earliest  and  greatest  artistic  triumphs.  The  illostra- 
tions  are  by  Mr.  Lock  wood  Kipling  and  Eld  win  Lord 
Weeks.  Another  new  feature  is  from  Mr.  Anthony 
Hope,  '*  More  Dolly  Dialogues,"  charmingly  illustrated 
by  Howard  Cliandler  Christy.  Mr.  John  Barrett  gives 
an  account  of  a  true  incident  of  a  Christmas  dinner  in 
Siam,  under  the  title  *'  When  Cholera  Came."  There  is 
an  important  character  study  of  **The  Chinaman," 
adapted  from  M.  Pierre  Leroy-Beaulieu*8  new  book, 
"The  Awakening  of  the  East.'*  Mr.  Hamlin  Garland 
writes  on  "The  People  of  the  Buffalo,'*  and  Mr.  Raj 
Stannard  Baker  gives  a  most  readable  account  of  the 
researches  of  Sir  John  Murray  in  the  science  of 
ography,  under  the  title  *'The  Bottom  of  the  Sea." 


THE  COSMOPOLITAN. 

THE  Deceml)er  CoatnopoUtnn^  be3'ond  a  Madonna 
frontispiece  and  some  verses  by  Katrina  Traaki 
gives  no  esiK?cially  Christmas  features. 

A  secjjnd  front  ispiere  is  an  excellent  bird's-eye  view 
of  the  city  of  Washin.u't<»n,  prefacing  Mr.  F.  W.  Fits- 
Patrick's  article  on  the  *•  Centennial  of  the  Nation's  Capi* 
tal,"  in  which  he  tells  of  the  founding  of  Washington 
City,  and  of  its  beauty.  aproiK>s  of  the  coming  Centea* 
nial  celebration,  next  munth.  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  oonsid* 
ers  (»ur  national  capital,  just  as  Creorge  Washington 
planned  it,  "one  of  the  ti nest  cities,  if  indeed  not  the 
tinest  city,  in  the  world."  This  number  of  the  Canno^ 
poUtiin  contains  the  very  imixtrtuut  article  on '* Tho 
Peking  I^egatiops,"  by  Sir  Robert    Hart,  which 
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qnote  from  elsewhere  in  this  number  of  the  Review  of 
Reviews,  crediting  the  Fortnightly  Review^  London, 
which  was  the  English  medium  in  which  the  article 
appeared.  A  South  African  war-story  by  Rudyard 
Kipling  appears  in  this  issue  of  the  Cosmopolitan,  en- 
titled »'  The  Way  That  He  Took ;"  Louis  E.  Van  Nor- 
man writes  on  "  Life  and  Art  in  Warsaw,"  and  Epi- 
phanius  Wilson  describes  **Some  Examples  of  Spanish 
Wood-Carving." 

MUNSEyS  MAGAZINE. 

MUNSEyS  for  December  has  no  Christmas  allu- 
sions. The  magazine  begins  with  a  very  finely 
illustrated  article  by  Isaac  Headland  Taylor,  on  Japan, 
which  he  calls  **  The  Britain  of  the  East,"  in  which  Pro- 
fessor Taylor  tells  of  the  island's  ambition  to  play  the 
part  of  an  Oriental  England ;  of  the  great  development 
of  her  armed  strength  on  sea  and  land,  and  her  wonder- 
ful progress  in  education  and  industry.  Professor  Taylor 
calls  attention  to  the  fact  that,  when  Japan  shall  have 
completed  the  proposed  addition  to  her  navy,  she  will 
be  four  times  as  strong  as  she  was  when  she  drove 
China  out  of  the  EJastern  Seas.  Mr.  Walter  H.  Stevens 
tells  (jver  "  The  Story  of  the  Galveston  Disaster,"  Mr. 
Robert  E.  Park  describes  "The  German  Army"  as 
'*  the  Most  Perfect  Military  Organization  in  the  World," 
and  John  Paul  Bocock  writes  on  "  America's  Foremost 
Financier,*'  Mr.  J.  Pierpont  Morgan.  We  have  quoted 
from  this  article  in  another  department. 


LIPPIXCOTT'S. 

THE  December  Lfpp/Mcott's  begins  with  a  complete 
novel  by  Amelia  E.  Barr,  *' Souls  of  Passage,"  a 
Scotch  story,  with  the  scene  laid  in  Glasgow. 

Lieut.  John  M.  EUicott,  U.S.N.,  gives  an  interesting 
explanation  of  ' '  The  Strategic  War  Game  "  as  it  is  played 
in  the  United  States  Naval  War  College  at  Newport,  R.  L 
This  institution  has  a  president  and  a  college  staff  on 
duty  the  year  round,  and  a  class  of  twenty-five  to  thirty 
officers,  ordered  in  attendance  from  June  to  September, 
inclusive.  The  class  is  composed  mainly  of  officers  of 
executive  and  command  rank,  and  is  divided  for  work 
into  coiumittoes  of  six  to  eight  members,  the  senior  in 
each  beinj^  chairman.  Every  strategic  situation  is  played 
many  times  over  by  different  officers  ;  so  that  while  the 
mind  of  each  individual  player  is  being  trained  to 
study  and  solve  war  problems,  the  consensus  of  their 
solutions  gradually  but  surely  points  out  certain  dis- 
positions of  forces  of  unfailing  strategic  advantage. 

Miss  Agnes  Repplier,  in  a  witty  essay,  "As  Adver- 
tised," finds  that  we  Yankees  are  briefer  and  more 
businesslike  in  writing  advertisements  than  the  Eng- 
lish. "Our  housemaids  in  search  of  situations  do  not 
mention  their  iieight.  Our  hous**holder8  in  search  of 
servants  do  not  express  their  unfaltering  devotion  to 
the  Protestant  faith.  Our  typewriters  do  not  set  forth 
the  fact  that  tliey  are  clergymen's  daughters.  An 
English  gentleman,  wishing  to  teach  the  higher  mathe- 
matics, til  inks  it  worth  while  to  state — ^at  his  own  cost 
— that  he  has  married  a  French  wife,  and  always  speaks 
French  at  home.''  This  number  contains  a  Christmas 
story  ])y  Patrick  Vaux,  *'  The  Bluffing  of  Johnny  Cra- 
paud;''  a  pietty  children's  story,  "  The  Little  Queen  and 
the  (Tanlener,"  by  Evelyn  Sharp,  and  an  article  on 
"Anti-Masonic  Mystification,"  by  Dr.  Henry  Charles 
Lea. 


OUTING. 

THE  December  Outing  shows  by  its  varied  and  at- 
tractive contents  that  the  magazine  has  "  struck 
its  gaif  under  the  new  editorship  of  Mr.  Caspar  Whit- 
ney, and  this  issue  shows  a  most  striking  excellence  in 
the  particular  field  of  the  magazine.  Mr.  George  Bird 
Grinnell,  writing  on  "  The  Present  Distribution  of  Big 
Game  in  America,"  shows  where  and  when  the  last 
remnants  of  the  buffalo  in  America  have  been  deci- 
mated or  exterminated.  At  pre.sent,  he  says,  a  few 
animals  still  linger  in  the  Yellowstone  Park  ;  and  these 
were  almost  exterminated  between  1890  and  1894^  owing 
to  the  failure  of  Congress  to  pass  adequate  laws  for 
their  protection.  They  now  number  about  25.  A  very 
few  live  in  the  arid  country  of  Montana,  although  it  is 
doubtful  how  many  survived  a  raid  of  the  Indians  in 
1898,  when  82  were  killed.  One  or  two  little  bands  are 
supposed  to  be  in  the  mountains  of  Colorado,  and  a 
herd  of  wood  buffalo  are  in  the  north,  between  the  Great 
Slave  Lake,  Peace  River,  aud  the  mountains  to  the 
westward.  These  are  variously  estimated  to  number 
50  and  150,  and  it  is  certain  they  will  be  exterminated. 

Mr.  Howard  C.  Hillegas  gives  some  wonderful  stories 
of  Paul  Krttger  in  his  capacity  as  a  mighty  hunter.  It 
is  said  that  on  the  original  trek  to  the  Transvaal, 
Krtiger  personally  shot  no  less  than  fifty  lions.  When 
he  was  fifteen  years  old,  he  and  one  of  his  sisters  were 
attacked  by  a  South  African  panther,  and,  with  only  a 
knife  for  a  weapon,  Krttger  attacked  and  killed  it. 
His  strength  was  almost  superhuman  ;  and  the  Boers 
all  credit  the  story  that  when  his  horse  collided  with  a 
large  wounded  buffalo  in  a  pool  of  water,  Krttger 
quickly  regained  his  feet,  seized  tk3  buffalo  by  the  horns, 
and  held  its  nose  under  the  water  until  it  was  dead. 

There  are  other  excellent  featuros  in  this  number  of 
Outing.  For  instance^  Mr.  David  Gray's  article  on 
"  The  Outlook  for  Fox-Hunting  in  America,"  Mr.  Emer- 
son Hough's  account  of  *'  The  Old-Time  Prairie-Chicken 
Hunt,"  Vance  Thompson's  on  **  Stag  and  Wolf-Hunting 
in  France,*'  and  Guy  H.  Scull's  "Vacant  Hours  in 
War."  

THE  BOOKMAN. 

IN  its  December  issue,  the  Bcokman  has  two  articles 
on  Mr.  J.  M.  Barrie,  Mr.  William  Wallace  writing 
critically  of  the  novelist's  work,  and  Mr.  Walter  Hale  of 
"J.  M.  Barrie's  Country.'* 

Flora  Mai  Holly  contributes  some  "  Notes  on  Ameri- 
can Editors,"  giving  a  series  of  short  biographical 
sketches  of  the  editors  of  the  more  prominent  maga- 
zines. Those  she  considers  worthy  of  a  place  in  the 
Bookmnn^s  roster  of  the  sanctums  are  :  Mr.  Henry  M. 
Alden,  of  Hai^pefs;  Richard  Watson  Gilder,  of  the 
Century;  Edward  L.  Burlingame,  of  Scribner^a;  Dr. 
Albert  Shaw,  of  the  Review  of  Reviews  ;  John  Bris- 
ben  Wtilker,  of  the  Cosmopolitan ;  Bliss  Perry,  of  the 
Atlantic;  Walter  H.  Page,  of  the  World's  Work;  Ed« 
ward  W.  Bok,  of  the  Ladies'  Home  Journal;  Harrison 
S.  Morris,  of  LlppincotVs;  Samuel  S.  McClure,  of  3fc- 
Clure*s  Magazine;  Caspar  Whitney,  of  Outing;  Frank 
A.  Munsey,  of  Munsey's ;  Miss  Elizabeth  G.  Jordan,  of 
Harper's  Bazar;  Miss  J.  W.  Tompkins,  of  the  PwriUin^ 
and  Miss  Jeannette  L.  Gilder,  of  the  Critic, 

Prof.  Harry  Thurston  Peck  gives  a  brief  estimate  of 
Mr.  Charles  Dudley  Warner,  and  there  is  an  unusually 
full  and  adequate  treatment  of  the  new  books  of  tha 
month. 
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IX  *1*  I>K>rr  •>rT  T ' :.  X  !.-:*"?<■♦.  Mr.  Ar:*.-r  Hci^ 

kfc»  :t  :^  ":ir  -^  =.:-&.•-•  i -.•.-,:  'A',. .•I'-  H.l-  Ma.**.  \Zj±  cf 

ri*?-  •>-ir.i.i  11.  '.LL*  :.zzz^'jrT  'A  F'n^iK  i>:>"iV"*.  fro=.  'i* 
J*-  i-f  Mr.  ?1  H\nizi.  i  **.i,'.r  of  "  T^e  Tr'.'.-rj  .  f  tL^Cow- 

T"3r%  -^f  L.*:'.r  *V-.,f-  'Aid  i-  'i*  'i-c^-*  T^err  irT*:n  to 
ti*  4-::_--r  -7   Ij  .'v  .rvrt-vL    :i*-  Lilf-orw*!  P:*reaE:. 

of  R#rL'/^  V. .  "iii  it  :i-r  '-att.-r  '.f  'i-r  L. ::1*  Big  Hvrs. 
■wr.^—  ',  Ti-**rr  "^  i-  .'.•^T 
Mr.  W::;i.a'j-   r>i-r:-;»:r:    1111''*=: rz   rrr**  %  svyi  ac- 

t::re?>  of  rr.^  '.r«r"T-?  iL  I  apjJirsT:!-  :f  '.ir  l:f -r— ^a*. ; oi.*  : 
*!.•:  B  -  r:.'.  .I  ^ .  n r l 'i.-r  -. £  :  ri  >rr  : :.-:  r. :  - v  rj  '.  f  rJr. :  >n 

ilk  '.m.*z.  "  T"^rL*.v  Yrir^ ./  Kzi.i:T*:-hy.'Aiz*z  in  Africa.' 


THHrl?:      :•     :.-^   ^-  ilrs    11    'Ir   X^v^ir.^er  Xc':^ 


»r    •      ^T- 


.   J    .  .  / 


:-  ---•.rrr.a:.   LH.  i-" 


J*    .  «  .  «  •  w 

'^..•".r.  <'."':. ^:,.  ^r.*--     :.    •.:..:. ^  '^r. I  •:.-:    .^  - -tr-ir. 

pr.v^:-*.  *.-:.:.:-.  J --.r  J-    .:l  .-  -^  1 -;;;.- \-  I*. ^ly- ::,-cr- 

vrr.'.y.'i.  ;:.  ",  :.l:.^  :  a:. :  ^  ...■.•  ♦,  •:  :-.-.  ^  f  n:.-.-'.;.-  J -.puL'* 

for  Ja:.*;  aril:.-*,  a  pro*.*rC ::''.>:  i^rl?  ■. :.  Jap^L*:**  i-  I'^-trlil 

.O.  -->-   ■^..     ■......♦:   -.    ...-^^        1  !.-r     A  L.r-..    i^..r    O.    1  ..-v.  • . 

(•••*■     ^*     *     ■_    /         --»•  «**-  v»     •    -      • 

m  m 

"TL^  I*  Tilia:.-.  L'.'-.v  t?.^:  r'r.rr  Lavfr  rirjHlIv  s.-ic-^r^-rd 

flan.«l  i;-»r  yir-T''  -:-:r::*  'Lr-.-uirL  tr^*:  c. -ir-*-  .-..f  c-ei;- 
turfe*.  a:.-;  ;.-.  rr.l  /.::._•  tL^  •i'olirj.'r  drr^m  '..f  r>i:.:e 
axid  of  -Vj^i!'.'  A-.r!!:.  :.  -v  ..^r-r  •;'«  a  r!:.^  :Nr  :Lr:a:.':-e  f 
\^i\iVJ:H\  t\.'-^z.'^[ .'...  /.  '^•rz.KT\.  ■::-•.-' ..:.:t:j:.  of  d:-.:i^<re- 
t :ori  f '.  r  *.:.*-;  r  :.-.•.;■.'*:  1  ^ :. ' i .  .  f  h  v^ r- :  ■ .  :^  for  t  :.e  =:« :^.  of 
w*:%ir'r>r--  -•:':':.  ^r  ;t  v. ..'i.-i  ■r>r  d.iScTilt  to  liEid  iij  ihe 
hi"?-.ory  of  aLv  or:.rr  r. a*. ::.:-."' 

T?£.=;  PEACE  v.TEVflST- 

Barv::«rr-:  iirrth'4  Torj  :r*r.*:-*:r  (i^-fines  the  "Present 
StatT^-  ar.d  Pr'.'-:^:'::*  of  tr.*r  P-ao-r  Moremerii.'*  R*-fer- 
lir:::  i^.  rr'-T.t  ♦:-.>:;>  iii  SvitL  Afrioa  and  in  Eastern 
A-:a.  *:.!-  ■•vrlv-  -^y-  : 

••  The  "vvar!:/:':  «:'■  *-:.»^  rVjit  i*urr*:  aV.-T::  a>  and  li.rf-^ten 
n=  fum:*h  r-iO  i-r-r-f  a:;^!:.-:  tb-  pr:L.c:p>s  of  T?ie  p^ace 
movement.  Ti>-y  rj.rrriy  ;  r'^ive  ti.at  t!-es*r  pri '.'.:;•>» 
hare  not  y r t  er;  •-f- r*:*!  f  n !  1  y  ;  mo  t  h e  '■•  ■  :.•  -  v : r i.  •:■*.-  <■  ■  f  n a : : or;  ■> 
arid  of  their  lead^r^  :  xh'x".  :}.e  i::'^vrn.rrn:  :-  :.  -:  vrt  t-wU 
ficie.i^iV  a^iv;.i:jr;ed  in  ir-  -;^re-»d.  :*-  orrH:.;ztt:on.  it* 
inet!i</":-  'A  acrion.  to  verify  the  Loj/es  fo-t-^red  by  the 
<»nfererife  at  TLe  Haz'ie  for  an  early  eradicati'>n  of 
old.  deejily  VM^t-A  ::*T*;tution*  of  brute  force.    In  other 


ve  bare  beics  mi^Akf^  noc  in  the  fandamental 
£ia:e=:.c^ia  ve  h&re  niL^ie.  b::i  in  the  conoepcioa  that 
tiitv  w*r*  n>re  widclr  acoep*:cC  than  ihey  hare  proTcd 
lo  be." 

Mr.  O.  P.  A:i*.t:n.  cLief  cf  tie  Btirean  of  SiAti»tic5  of 
tbe  Tr^n^'irj  I>rpir:n^ri.t  at  Wia.Liiizi»:a-  c»>ntribates 
az.  ::.t^rr<-:-z  j-TirTer  of  "A  C-rL-t-ryof  IntemanoDal 
G:«z.=.eror.'  -w^;:!  ;«r::r":ilar  rs-ferriic*  to  the  oommer- 
cial  drvel /piL-rnt  of  tLr  I"-:t«»i  States^  Mr.  Austin 
tzAs  thai  '.•:ir  isipi-r:*  ii.  li«>.  iT«-  a':)n»-t  ten  times  ^rhat 
tber  were  :n  :*••,  wi:>  :.:ir  ripirt*  thi*  rear  amount 
to  twenty  linie*  &«  =.-cb.  aS  tl-r  i::  =.izial  figures  of  1900. 

•-'THE 2  a?:t::izs- 

34.  Benjaniin  C-:r.stat:t.  thr  Fre^zh  painter,  conrrib- 

nte*  notc>  in  tLr  fji:::-*  srt  ;-■:  11  r^rt::'- of  Sir  Richard 
Wallace  :  the  CLaU^e-r  .<ir:i;lr.  atrp:*?  of  the  ^ve^hnn- 
dredth  at-Livrr^^rv  -if  :h^  r».»r:'*  dr.ith-  i?  fnmished  by 
Prof.  J  —  \y.  Hale*,  of  K^l^*^  C:.lr^?r.  L  ndoa  ;  Mrs. 
ScL-yl-r  V.^n  P.T-T'-rlirr  V-::-*  .»  5-rr:es  of  papers  de- 
sf^m^ri  t->  -i-^  i. .  v  Nrvr  Yr-rii:  Lr^^  s-jfTereii  at  the 
ha-ds  f  :t^  Li-t.r.L^:  ?:  :.  .'^T:.r>  H.  Hyslop  re- 
viTT^^  M.  ri:  ■:r:.  v  <  -  Fr  ::.  IlIIa  :■  t^e  Pl.^nei  Mars  :* 
Mr^.  Fl  Th  M ; :»  :'.  .1  :  Ti  -:  jr^.  -  ^-r;:'r>  :n  -  Retrogres- 
*::n  :f  :*i.e  Ar_-rl:  ,  .  W  ::  .r.  ;~  sni  Dr.  Oskar  Mann. 
Orirnt  til*:  in  ::.r  ri  yil  I-."'  r-.ry  ;-.t  Berlin,  conrribntes 
a  ;-^:-r  ■  r.  ML -.■..-:.  •.-i-.->r...  in  the  series  on  "The 
Grt^t  Krlijri.n?  :f  :lt  Wr.d.- 


THE  FvRrM. 

IN  iLr  F" ' . "  i  f  r  N .  vrniVr  apr-rars  a  paper  by  Mr. 
.\  M  *-:rl:-r  I^  a-  .-i.  :i.r  use  ^f  E:>T2nted  infantry  in 
warfftrv.  fr  :;.  -.vi.i.L  we  L:iVc  q-.;- tc.i  :^i  s<«me  length  in 
^•-r  ■irpi:-.rt::.r:.:  ■  f  -Lft:-:* .::::*:  Articles  of  the  Month.** 
In  tLe  !s-.:i.rr  "irjiartTiiei.:.  la*:  ni-:.:b.  we  dealt  with 
the  Kev.  I..  ^.  D/iv.-V  arrivlr  :■::  "Tiie  T-^ming  of  the 
Ilra^jn."  wLi:i  al-:-  ri7  7»e.-*rs  ir.  t':.c  X-vember  Fonim. 

Tr.7^7S  AVI-  7I-:E    lil-'N    :^-^■l■^TKT. 

Writin?  on  the  -u:  Vvi  :f  tru-ts^  Dlr>«rtor  of  the  Mint 
Ro*.»:rtr  e:<r:.T:.rr^t*  ■.  n  the  allr*:ei:  p.-wer  of  combinar 
ti'-r.-s  t..«  rai'-r  prices  as  in^tanced  during  the  "boom* 
of  :^Ai.     H-  >:»yi  : 

-The  field  Iri^r^r  Th?r»."*iit:hly  c*?vcrt<'.  in  liW  by  com- 
bination* was  tLf  ir»..:j  i::du-try,  ar.vi  the  advance  in 
prices  in  t'r.at  line  f  c  the  ::r>t  n::.e  tr.onths  of  the 
wa.s  pLe:.o:::rn:il.  But  ;:  w.is  by  no  means 
den trd .  A  * : : : . i  1  :i r  : » ■>  :n  in  i r-. -n  i:-.>>i>  occurred  t went y 
ye«n?  bef'-»re.  under  -iv.ilar  businr<<  cv'miitions.  The 
files  of  the  Iron  A->:  '^\i->\\^  that,  a:  the  Ivginning  of  the 
year  :'*?A  Xo.  1  f  uniry  pi^  uas  viv.  -led  at  ^16.50  to  $18 
per  ton  in  Philadfli-Lia  ;  liar  ir.«n.  *I.»*^  jwr  hundred; 
nails.  *2  per  kei: :  >:«!  r.iils.  ^  per  ton.  By  Jaly 
there  had  bten  an  advance  a::..';:ntini:  to  #C  per  ton  on 
the  pit::  by  the  I:i:tfr  ;»ar:  of  Au»:u>t  unother  dollar 
ha/l  berJi  a*:iit-d :  but  in  tht-  ii.onth  i.'f  September 
a  jum^i  of  #!•-♦  jier  t'-ri.  Four  m'.>:iths  later. — i.e.. 
xiar>-  •--  ISS*"'. — pi:^  ir-.-n  ^Mt-  CiUt-ted  at  $41  to  |42  per 
ton  :  st.-t.-l  rail*  at  i-V'  :  >  ^<\  l<*r  in^^n  at  $3. 75  per  hnn* 


dre<L  an  i  nails  fo.Co  jt-r  kr.:.    This  was  before  the 
of  tru-ts." 

In  an  article  on  ■  Tl»e  Ri-vival  and  Reaction  in  Iron," 
Mr.  Archer  Bn»wn.  wlio  is  Wf  il  informed  on  the  ten- 
dencie.s  of  the  trade  e.x presses  the  conviction  that  tho 
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American  iron  and  steel  indastry,  **  instead  of  having 
reached  its  climax,  is  on  the  eve  of  a  greater  develop- 
ment than  anything  the  world  has  seen." 

THE  QUESTION  OF  BREAD. 

In  an  account  of  the  bread  and  bread-making  exhibits 
at  Paris,  Mr.  H.  W.  Wiley,  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture at  Washington,  declares  that  *'the  great  evils 
of  our  time  are  not  intemperance,  bribery,  and  trusts, 
but  the  frying-pan,  bicarbonate  of  soda,  and  pie."  He 
estimates  that  not  more  than  25  per  cent,  of  the  bread 
annually  consumed  in  this  country  is  properly  prepared 
or  baked.  In  the  interest  of  health,  economy,  and  good 
living,  Mr.  Wiley's  plea  for  reform  in  our  bread-mak- 
ing processes  should  not  go  unheeded.  Mr.  Wiley  in- 
sists that  bread-making  is  as  much  of  an  art  as  tailor- 
ing, and  that  we  have  as  much  right  to  bread  made  by 
experts  as  we  have  to  tailor-made  coats  and  gowns. 
He  urges  that  domestic  bread-making  be  wholly  dis- 
pensed with,  and  that  in  every  community  bakeries  be 
instituted,  under  competent  control,  prepared  to  offer 
the  best  bread  at  the  lowest  prices. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Mr.  Williams  C.  Fox,  of  the  Bureau  of  American  Re 
publics,  explains  the  objects  of  the  Pan-American  Con- 
ference called  to  meet  at  the  City  of  Mexico  in  October, 
1901 ;  Chief-Justice  Sir  Robert  Stout,  of  New  Zealand, 
compares  the  constitutions  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Australian  Commonwealth;  Maj.  Arthur  GriflSths  de- 
scribes the  *' intelligence  department"  of  the  British 
army  organization  ;  Mr.  Budgett  Meakin  writes  on 
"  Yesterday  and  To-day  in  Morocco  ; "  and  an  essay  on 
Chaucer  is  contributed  by  Dr.  Ferris  Greenslet,  of 
Columbia  University.      

THE  ARENA. 

THE  November  Atxna  opens  with  four  articles  on 
the  race  question.  Two  of  these  articles  are  con- 
tributed by  white  men— Mr.  Walter  L.  Hawley,  of  New 
York,  and  Mr.  Walter  Guild,  of  Alabama  ;  and  two  by 
colored  men— Mr.  George  Allen  Mebane,  formerly  a 
member  of  the  North  Carolina  Legislature,  and  Prof. 
W.  S.  Scarborough,  of  Wilberforce  University. 

DIRECT   LEGISLATION. 

Dr.  Ellis  P.  Oberholtzer,  for  the  l)enefit  of  those  peo- 
ple who  are  just  now  beginning  to  realize  the  fact  that 
the  referendum  has  long  had  an  established  function  in 
American  political  life,  enumerates  some  of  the  meas- 
ures submitted  by  our  legislatures  to  popular  vote 

"  The  selection  of  sites  for  county  capitals  ;  the  adop- 
tion of  city  charters ;  the  annexation  of  territory  to  a 
county,  town,  or  city ;  the  creation  of  a  loan  to  erect 
court-houses  or  jails,  repair  the  roads,  or  enable  the  local 
corporation  to  engage  in  other  works  of  public  improve- 
ment ;  to  build  or  furnish  schoolhouses,  purchase  or 
improve  water  systems  or  lightmg-plants  ;  the  prohibi- 
tion of  the  sale  of  intoxicating  beverages  within  town 
or  county  limits, — all  are  matters  concerning  which  the 
sense  of  tlie  people  is  frequently  sought  and  secured." 

It  is  clear  that  Switzerland  has  no  monopoly  of  the 
referendum  as  an  active  principle  in  practical  politics. 

TRANSPORTATION  OF  THE  WHEAT  CROP. 

Mr.  George  Ethelbert  Walsh  shows  that,  with  ade- 
quate transportation  facilities  all  over  the  world,  fam- 
ines in  India  or  in  any  other  country  would  be  impotssi- 


ble.  Granaries  are  large  enough  to  supply  the  needs  of 
all  countries.  Crops  do  not  fail  in  all  parts  of  the  world 
at  once.  In  short,  production  keeps  pace  with  demand,, 
from  year  to  year,  but  the  grain  is  not  properly  distrib- 
uted. **  The  engineer  and  railroad  and  steamship  con* 
structor  have  a  duty  to  fulfill  in  the  near  future  that 
will  save  the  lives  of  millions  from  starvation.*' 


GUNTON'S  MAGAZINE. 

IN  GuntoTi's  for  November,  the  editor  interprets  the 
triumph  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  in  the  recent  British 
elections  as  an  indication  of  ^Hhe  real  tendency  of 
political  development  in  England,  away  from  the  bar- 
ren policy  of  Uiissez  faire  towards  an  integrating, 
afilrmative,  protective  policy,  which  industrially  will' 
bring  England  into  line  with  the  United  States." 

THE  COUNTRY  PRESS  AND  PUBLIC  OPINION. 

Mr.  Daniel  T.  Pierce  pronounces  the  rural  newspapers 
of  the  country  the  truest  reflectors  of  public  opinion, 
and  next  to  them  he  ranks  the  papers  published  in 
cities  of  from  10,000  to  50,000  inhabitants.  He  says : 
**  The  country  newspaper  not  only  reflects  public  opin- 
ion,— it  anticipates  it.  Its  editor  is  in  close  relations 
with  his  readers ;  he  knows  many  of  them  personafly, 
and  his  interests  are  identical  with  theirs.  The  editor 
of  the  great  metropolitan  daily,  on  the  other  hand, 
looks  down  upon  his  stranger  -  constituency  from  an 
elevation  of  reserve  and  self-esteem.  This  attitude  of 
superiority  may  be  warranted,  but  it  does  not  recom- 
mend our  *  great  newspapers'  as  echoes  of  the  public 


voice. 


»j 


THE  ASCENDENCY  OF  THE  SCOT. 


."The  Silent  Partner  in  the  Anglo-American  Alli- 
ance" is  the  title  of  an  article  in  which  Mr.  Joseph 
Sohn  emphasizes  the  importance  of  the  silent  influence 
exerted  by  the  Scottish  element  in  every  portion  of  the 
English-speaking  world.  Mr.  Sohn  has  explored  the 
biographical  and  genealogical  fields  oi)ened  up  by  the 
publication  of  the  "  Dictionary  of  National  Biography,** 
and  has  been  impressed  by  the  ascendency  of  the  Scot- 
tish strain  in  almost  every  profession  and  calling.  He 
includes  in  his  article  a  list  of  eminent  Americans 
whose  ancestrv  was  partially  Scotch,  beginning  with 
Paul  Jones  and  ending  with  Governor  Roosevelt.  Mr. 
Sohn  feels  w  arranted,  in  the  light  of  all  the  facts,  in 
the  conclusion  that  the  destinies  of  Anglo-Saxon  union 
must  inevitably  be  controlled  by  the  "  canny  Scot.** 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  MONTHLY. 

IN  the  November  number  of  the  Intematl(mal 
Monthly,  the  essay  on  "The  Primitive  Objects  of 
Worship*'  is  continued  from  the  October  issue.  The 
author  of  the  essay  is  M.  Marillier,  the  learned  French 
writer  on  the  origin  of  religion. 

A  STUDY  OF  CALIFORNIA. 

Prof.  Josiah  Royce  contributes  to  the  November 
number  a  paper  entitled  "The  Pacific  Coast:  A  Pay* 
chological  Study  of  Infiuence.**  Professor  Royoe*8  ex- 
position of  the  effect  of  climate  on  the  Jalifomians  i» 
most  interesting.  Consider,  for  instance,  the  independ- 
ent position  in  which  the  Califomian  farmer  finds 
himself: 

"  It  is  of  little  importance  to  him  who  his  next  neigh- 
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bor  is.  At  pleasure  he  can  ride  or  drive  to  find  his 
friends :  can  cfaocsc*.  like  the  Scat  hem  planter  of  for- 
mer day  A.  his  own  range  of  h'^/spitality  :  can  devote  him- 
self, if  a  man  of  cultivation,  to  reading  during  a  good 
many  hour>>  at  his  own  choice :  or.  if  a  man  of  sport, 
can  find  during  a  great  \atx  of  the  year  easy  oppor- 
tunities for  hunting  or  for  camping,  both  for  himself 
and  for  the  young  people  of  hLs  family.  In  the  dry  sea- 
son he  knows  beforehand  what  engagements  can  be 
made,  without  regard  to  the  state  of  the  weather,  since 
the  state  of  the  weather  is  predetermined.** 

LI  nUXG  CFIANG. 

Apropos  of  the  selection  of  Elarl  Li  Hung  Chang  as 
one  of  the  li-j^'^tiators  on  the  part  of  China  for  the  .settle- 
ment of  the  qu^-stions  growing  out  of  the  late  disonlers, 
the  Hon.  John  W.  F'r-ter-  sketch  of  the  aged  viceroy's 
career  i* instructive.  Mr.  F->-t»fr authenticate^ iKe^tory 
that  in  the  time  of  Li's  irreate-t  p'^wer  ••Chinese"  Gor- 
don urged  him  to  make  Liin^elf  Emperor,  and  offered  to 
lead  his  tr^Kjp*  to  P^-khij:  for  that  purpose.  Li  was, 
however,  proof  again -^t  this  and  «fimilar  temptations. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Marc  Debrit.  the  e'iitor  of  tr.r  Geneva  Journal,  writes 
on  the  futility  of  appeaU  V^y  weak  nations  to  interna- 
tional congre.*>es  for  rerlress  of  wrongs :  Mr.  John  La 
Farge  on  ••Ku.'skin.  Art,  and  Truth  :"  Prof.  Franklin 
H.  Giddings  on  "Modern  .Sxriologj-."  and  Prof.  W.  G. 
Sumner  on  ••  The  Predominant  Lssue"  -expansionj. 


THE  CONTEMPORARY  REVIEW. 

IN  the  Contemporary  for  November,  the  opening  ar- 
ticle i-s  by  Dr.  Albert  Shaw,  on  the  Presidential 
cam|>aign  in  the  United  States.  This  and  the  paper  on 
Italy  by  Mr.  Bolton  King,  together  with  the  epitome  of 
the  Paris  Exposition  by  Prof.  Patrick  Geddes,  have 
received  notice  elsewhere. 

EXIT  ARC-LIGHT  :    ENTER  WELSBACH. 

A  writer  calling  himself  **Ex  Fumo  Lucem"  is  al- 
lowed to  announce  that  the  incandescent  gas-lights  are 
superseding  the  electric  arc  in  street -illumination. 
Berlin  and  Paris  have  rejected  the  arc-light  and  re- 
verted to  gas  and  Wel.ibach.  Liverpool  manufactures 
its  own  electricity,  but  h&s  lighted  its  streets  with  the  in- 
candescent gas.  Gas  companies  will  doubtless  be  grate- 
ful to  the  writer.  A  wider  public  will,  at  any  rate, 
appreciate  an  opening  paragraph  of  his  article  : 

"Several  attempt**  have  Ijeen  made  to  fix  upon  the 
centur\'  some  peculiarly  distinctive  appellation.  It  has 
been  styled  the  Age  of  Steel,  the  Age  of  Steam,  and  so 
forth  ;  but  it  might  as  fairly  Ix-  called  also  the  Age  of 
Light.  ina.smuch  as  it  has  witnessed  the  birth  and  de- 
velopment of  one  of  the  iKildest  crjnceptions  of  human 
mechanical  skill  and  jxjwer  of  organiziition— the  sys- 
tematic provision  of  artificial  light  in  any  desired 
quantity,  for  any  purfiose.  distributed  through  every 
town  and  available  at  any  hour,  for  the  mere  turning 
of  a  tap  or  a  button.  The  dreams  of  all  the  Utopians 
of  past  ages  never  compa^sfd  any  su^-li  impressive 
reality.  They  never  do.  Tbe  dreams  of  dreamers  re- 
main dreams,  while  the  workt-rs  continually  endow 
the  race  with  une.xi>t'ct«'d  l>K>ns.* 

THE  MORAL  OF  THE   INDIAN  FAMINE. 

Uiidfr  the  title,  "An  Emjnre  Adrift."  Mr.  Vaughan 
Na-h  gives  to  the  C'ntti:m]tonirit  his  imiiressions  and 


soggestions  concerning  the  state  of  India.    He  preeenti 

a  gloomy  report.    He  says : 

**  1  spent  eleven  veeks  in  the  famine  districtB  in  the 
hot  weather,  as  correspondent  of  the  Manchester 
Guardian,  trj'ing  to  ascertain  the  bearing  of  oar  ad- 
ministration on  these  life  and  death  probiem&  I  had 
the  advantage  of  hearing  the  opinions  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  British  officials  and  native  gentlemen;  and  when- 
ever I  had  an  opportunity  I  got  into  talk  with  the  Til- 
lagers  about  their  farms,  debts,  means  of  living  and 
general  position.  From  all  I  saw  and  heard,  the  con- 
clusion was  irresistible  that  India  is  drifting  on  the 
rocks:  that  her  wealth  is  not  increasing  uhe  traden 
and  money-len<lers  were  never,  indeed,  so  rich  as  they 
are  to-<lay.  but  the  cultivators  are  growing  poorer) ;  that 
the  dis-solution  nf  vill.ige  institutions  and  the  growing 
power  of  the  money-lender,  who  is  swallowing  up  India 
in  enormous  mouthfuls.  are  the  signs  of  a  social  and 
economic  break-up.  for  which  no  Ijenefits  that  we  may 
confer  can  compensate.  Railways  and  money-lenders 
have  taken  away  the  surpluses  which  used  to  form  the 
reserves  for  l>ad  years.  The  landlord  institution  that 
we  planted  has  been  a  failure,  if  not  a  curse ;  the  in- 
debtedness of  the  cultivators  is  piling  up  faster  than  the 
public  debt ;  in  a  word,  the  symptoms  point  to  a  state 
of  exhaustion — exhaustion  which,  at  the  touch  of  fam- 
ine, becomes  collapse."    

THE  AMERICAN  HISTORICAL  REVIEW. 

IN  the  current  issue  of  the  American  HiBtorieal  il»- 
vicic  (quarterly)  are  four  original  contribationSi 
besides  reprints  of  documents,  reviews  of  new  boolC8» 
notes  of  investigations,  etc. 

Mr.  John  B.  Sanborn  sums  up  the  Tarioos  influeiioei 
that  worked  to  retard  homestead  legislation  dnrinf^  the 
forty  years  preceding  the  Civil  War.  Opposition  cnina 
from  the  advocates  of  State  sovereignty  and  strict  con- 
struction, from  the  Know  nothing  opponents  of  immi- 
gration, and  from  the  Southern  slaveholder. 

Considerable  has  been  written,  from  time  to  timer 
about  the  **  free-State**  immigration  to  Kansas  in  1854- 
5S.  but  little  definite  information  has  been  pnblished 
regarding  organized  proslavery  attempts  to  possess  this 
'* debatable  land."  In  this  number  of  the  .H'totoricol 
Revicic,  however.  Mr.  Walter  L.  Fleming  gives  a  cii^ 
cumstantial  account  of  the  expedition  organised  and 
led  by  Col.  Jefferson  Buford.  of  Alabama,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  holding  Kan.sas  "against  the  Free-soil  hordes.* 
The  colonization  scheme  was  a  failure,  financially  and 
politically.  It  seemeil  that  the  institutions  of  Uie  Soath 
could  not  be  transplanted  to  Kansas. 

The  other  contributeil  articles  in  this  number  are  a 
study  of  the  English  and  Dutch  towns  of  New  Nether- 
land,  by  Mr.  Albert  E.  McKinley.  and  a  postscript  to 
the  work  of  the  American  commission  on  the  Venesoi^ 
Ian  boundary,  by  Prof.  George  L.  Burr. 


THE  NINETEENTH  CEN'TURY. 

IN  the  Xincticnth  Century  for  Xorember,  Ifr. 
Samuel  Waddington  discusses  the  precise  kioality 
of  **the  cradle  of  the  human  race.**  He  reckons  thai 
man  first  appeared  in  the  E^.tcene  period,  which  began 
4.00). 000  years  ago.  His  first  habitat  is  put  VyHl^el 
in  Southern  Asia,  by  Wallace  in  Central  Asi%  hf 
Wagner  in  Europe,  and  by  Darwin  in  Africa.  Tba 
writer's  own  view  is  as  follows  : 
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'*  THe  cradle  of  the  human  race  was  probably  the  vast 
tract  of  unbroken  land  Ijong  between  the  Ural  Moun- 
tains on  the  west  and  the  Bering  Straits,  the  sea  of 
Okhotsk,  and  Manchuria  on  the  east.  ...  In  this 
vast  region  between  Manchuria  and  the  Ural  Mountains 
there  are  high  tablelands  and  other  districts  that  are 
comparatively  destitute  of  trees  ;  and  it  is  not  improb- 
able that  primitive  man  got  separated  from,  or  driven 
out  of,  the  forest  and  was  compelled  to  give  up  tree- 
climbing  and  to  take  to  walking  on  these  wild  plateaux 
and  prairies.  After  scrambling  along  on  his  ^back 
hands'  or  *hind  feet'  for  a  long  time,  the  latter  at 
length  would  develop  the  strength  and  form  of  the 
human  foot,  and  would  lose  the  shape  and  character 
peculiar  to  the  ape.  But  this  would  not  take  place  so 
lon^  as  he  was  living  in  woods  and  was  accustomed  to 
use  his  'backhands'  in  clasping  boughs  and  climbing 
trees  to  reach  the  fruit  that  grew  thereon.  It  would 
not  have  taken  place  if  his  cradle  had  been  a  tropical 
forest." 

MAX  Mt)LLER  ON  CHINESE  MISSIONS. 

His  death  lends  a  melancholy  interest  to  Professor 
Max  Mliller's  concluding  survey  of  the  religions  of 
China.  The  ordinary  reader  will  be  surprised  to  find 
Christianity  present  in  China  as  far  back  as  636  A.D., 
and  in  the  friendliest  relations  with  Buddhism.  After 
glancing  at  the  compromising  evangelism  of  the  Jesuits 
in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  t\\e  writer 
comes  down  to  modern  missions  and  refers  to  the 
ofifense  they  often  unwittingly  caused.  He  says,  for 
example : 

"The  European  missions  would  send  out  not  only 
married  but  unmarried  ladies,  and  persisted  In  doing 
so,  though  warned  by  those  who  knew  China  that  the 
Chinese  recognize  in  public  life  two  classes  of  women 
only  :  married  women,  and  single  women  of  bad  char- 
acter. What  good  results  could  the  missions  expect' 
from  the  missionary  labors  of  persons  so  despised  by 
the  Chinese  ?  .  .  .  After  our  late  experience  it  must  be 
quite  clear  that  it  is  more  than  doubtful  whether  Chris- 
tian missionaries  should  be  sent  or  even  allowed  to  go 
to  countries,  the  governments  of  which  object  to  their 
presence.  It  is  always  and  everywhere  the  same  story. 
First  commercial  adventurers,  then  consuls,  then  mis- 
sionaries, then  soldiers,  then  war." 

CALVINISM  AND  THE  CELT. 

In  a  beautiful  but  pathetic  paper  on  the  Gael  and  his 
heritage,  which  abounds  in  reminiscences,  tales,  and 
songs  of  the  ancient  time,  Fiona  Macleod  says  : 

"  1  do  not  think  any  one  who  has  not  lived  intimately 
in  the  Highlands  can  realize  the  extent  to  which  the 
blight  of  Calvinism  has  fallen  upon  the  people,  cloud- 
ing the  spirit,  stultifying  the  mind,  taking  away  all 
joyousness  and  light-hearted  gayety,  laying  a  ban  upon 
music  even,  upon  songs,  making  laughter  as  rare  as  a 
clansman  landlord,  causing  a  sad  gloom  as  common  as 
a  ruined  croft." 

THE  AUDIENCE  AT  OBERAMMEBGAU. 

Ij.  C.  Morant  writes  on  what  he  describes  as  "  the  vul- 
garizing of  Oberammergau."  He  has  no  fault  to  find 
with  tho  peasant  actors.  "Nothing,"  he  says,  "can  ex- 
ceed their  reverence  and  devotion.  They  are  not  yet 
spoiled." 

"The  disillusion,  if  disillusion  tl^ere  is,  is  the  work  of 
the  audience,  and  of  the  Americans  in  particular.  .  .  . 


From  beginning  to  end,  a  devotional  spirit,  or  even  a 
spirit  of  reverence,  never  breathed  its  softening  influ- 
ence over  that  crowded  house.  .  .  .  Perhaps,  roughly 
speaking,  there  are  400  people  who  go  to  the  play  with 
a  devout  mind  and  a  reverent  intention,  and  the  audi- 
ence numbers  4,000.  The  leaven  is  insufficient  to  work 
any  transformation,  and  the  Passion  Play  is  abused." 

The  writer  closes  with  an  outburst  of  wrath  at  the 
Pope  for  having  given  Mayer,  who  thrice  acted  Je8U8 
Christy  and  all  his  children  a  pardon  for  all  their  sins. 

FRENCH  CANADIANS  AND  THE  EMPIRE. 

Mr.  J.  6  Snead  Cox  explains  the  French  Canadian 
attitude  of  latent  misgiving  concerning  the  dispatch  of 
Canadian  volunteers  to  South  Africa.  It  was  one  of 
fear  of  imperial  federation.  In  his  own  words  :  "The 
people  of  the  French  province  are  loyal  to  Canada  with 
a  passionate  loyalty  as  to  the  only  home  they  know ; 
they  are  grateful  to  Great  Britain  for  her  faithful 
guardianship,  and  proud  of  her  protection ;  they  look 
forward  neither  to  the  establishment  of  a  great  French 
state  on  the  St.  Lawrence  nor  to  annexation  to  the 
United  States ;  but  they  view  with  deep  distrust  the 
prospect  of  constitutional  changes  within  the  empire 
which  may  diminish  their  relative  importance  and  in- 
fluence as  a  separate  community." 


THE  FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW. 

THE  Fortnightly  Review  for  November  is  an  ex- 
tremely good  number,  containing  several  articles 
much  above  the  average ;  and  one,  that  of  Sir  Robert 
Hart,  noticed  elsewhere,  of  the  very  first  political  im- 
portance. 

"  DISILLUSIONED  DAUGHTERS." 

Among  the  minor  papers  there  is  a  very  interesting 
essay  entitled  "Disillusioned  Daughters,''  which  for 
some  mysterious  reason  is  printed  in  smaller  type  than 
the  rest  of  the  magazine.  The  writer,  Pleasaunce 
Unite,  is  a  believer  in  the  women  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, and  exhorts  Englishwomen  of  to-day  to  pay  more 
attention  to  housework.    She  says : 

"  Healthful  employment  for  girls,  economy  without 
ugliness,  and' an  immense  advance  in  simplicity  and 
beauty  of  living,— these  are  only  a  few  of  the  advan- 
tages to  be  looked  for  from  a  revolution  in  feminine 
education,  which  shall  restore  to  domestic  pursuits  the 
honor  that  was  theirs  in  the  eighteenth  century.'' 

Incidentally,  she  draws  a  picture  of  a  villa  resident 
who  has  five  grown-up  daughters,  and  who  is  worried 
to  death  with  incompetent  servants.  The  remedy,  she 
declares,  lies  ready  to  his  hand  : 

"  But  let  these  girls  once  realize  how  much  happier 
and  prettier  they  would  be  if  they  spent  their  mornings 
making  beds  and  cleaning  silver,  and  the  slovenly 
house  and  parlor  maids  would  find  their  occupation 
gone." 

ENGLAND  IN  BELGIUM. 

One  of  the  most  important  articles  relating  to  foreign 
politics  is  an  anonymous  paper  upon  "England  and 
Belgium."  The  writer  sets  himselt  to  explain  how  it 
is  that  the  English  at  the  present  moment  are  so  uni- 
versally denounced  by  the  Belgians.  Of  the  fttet,  there 
seems  to  be  no  doubt.    The  writer  says : 

"  General  Brialmont's  authority  may  be  taken  when 
he  said  that '  there  was  not  a  public  man  in  Belgium  who 
would  utter  a  word  of  palliation  or  excuse  for  England.'  * 
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He  is  loath,  however,  to  admit  tliat  <sach  universal  un- 
popularity could  be  due  solely  to  the  infamy  of  the  war 
in  South  Africa,  and  he  sets  himself  to  explain  the 
various  other  reasons  for  England's  slump  in  popularity 
with  the  Belgians.    He  says  : 

**The  English  had  lost,  in  many  ways,  the  popularity 
they  once  possessed  in  Belgium  :  and  impartiality  de- 
mands the  admission  that  it  was  ver>'  much  their  own 
fault.  .  .  .  The  value  of  the  English  visitor  and  tourist 
to  Belgium  has  declined,  while  at  the  isame  time  there 
has  l)een  no  decline  in  their  belief  that  they  are  indis- 
pensable to  the  prosperity  of  that  country.  Hence, 
their  comments  at  the  expense  of  its  people  are  vul- 
gar and  free." 

BELGIAN  DEFENSES. 

Many  of  the  B«flgians  have  got  the  idea  that  they 
would  prosper  much  better  if  they  were  no  longer  a 
protect e<l  state.  This  aspiration  to  complete  independ- 
ence leads  them  to  resent  the  position  which  England 
holds  in  relation  to  their  neutrality.  The  writer  is, 
however,  very  sure  that  they  are  making  a  great  mis- 
take, and  tells  them  so  with  a  plainness  which  is  not 
exactly  calculate<l  to  increase  the  popularity  of  his 
country  in  Antwerp  and  Liege.  What  Belgium  should 
do,  he  says,  is  not  to  talk  about  an  independence  which 
she  could  not  defend,  but  to  set  about  at  once  strength- 
ening her  defenses.  In  this  respect,  he  declares,  a  great 
deal  remains  to  be  done  : 

'*  She  cannot  escape  the  strict  application  of  the  exist- 
ing law  of  conscription  and  compulsory  service.  Her 
peace  army  is  W.O00  men  short  of  the  necessary  numl)er ; 
she  has  no  real  reserve,  and  she  requires  one  of  150.000 
men.  The  citadel  of  her  national  freedom  (Antwerp), 
notwithstanding  some  admirable  forts,  presents  an  un- 
defended gap.  through  which  a  German  cavalr}'  force 
of  2l^000  men  could  seize  the  city  by  a  coupdc  main, 
when  the  protecting  forts  would  not  dare  to  fire  on  the 
place  which  {lersonifies  the  commercial  wealth  of  the 
country.  Let  this  gap  be  chhsed  by  the  construction  of 
the  five  forts  still  traced  only  on  paper.** 

The  Rev.  S.  H.  W.  Hughes-Games  discusses  pleas- 
antly, and  with  much  appreciation,  the  life  and  poetical 
work  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Edward  Brown,  the  poet  and 
scholar  who  maile  it  the  ambition  of  his  li(^  to  embody 
in  literary  form  the  vanishing  traits  of  Manx  life. 


THE  MONTHLY  REVIEW. 

THE  Monthly  Rtview  for  Xoveml)er  is  illustrated 
with  a  Ci>lore<l  map  of  the  trans-Siberian  Rail- 
way, and  various  jxirtraits  of  Dutch  worthies  illustrat- 
ing a  pjii»er  on  the  naval  exliibitioii  at  The  Hniiue  ;  and 
also  some  illustrations  uf  the  art  uf  primitive  China. 

A  further  novelty  i^  Mr.  W.  Hall  (irilTt*n*s  transla- 
tion of  an  Italian  manuscript  describing  the  trial  and 
death  of  tho^^e  concerntMl  in  the  murder  of  Pumpilia. 
The  translator  -^iivs  it  is  the  l>e>r  pn)>e  account  of  the 
whole  case  which  is  known  to  exist. 

THE  TKANS-SIBEKIAN   KAILWAV. 

One  of  the  mo-it  interesting  i>apers  is  Mr.  A.  R.  Col- 
quh«»U!fs  arfouiit  of  his  journey  «»n  tlie  tran>-.'^ilK*rian 
Railway  to  Port  Arthur,     Mr.  Oihiuhouii  s;iy»»  : 

••The  tr:in>«  Silierian.  huwever  liaiily  lanl.  however 
costly  in  cttustrurtinii.  ha>  conferred  ine-^rimable  lienc*- 
fits  oil  the  nation  to  which  it  «.»we>  it-*  iH-ini:." 

Eniili-hMieii  are  U-riniiinc  accU'»ioiMi*tl   hy  this  time 


to  read  that  the  great  market  opened  np  hy  the  ndlwmy 
has  been  taken  advantage  of  by  the  euterprUing  Ger- 
man : 

**The  best  teachers,  artisans,  and  skilled  workmen 
are  Teutons.  The  writer  in  his  journey  met  innumer- 
able commercial  travelers  and  agenta  of  German  nation- 
ality, but  only  one  firm  of  British  traders,  a  few  British 
and  American  prospectors,  and  a  half  dozen  English 
engineers  employed  on  the  ice-breaker  at  Lake  Baikal. 
There  is  no  paper  in  Russia  printeil  in  English,  and  the 
language  is  practically  only  available  at  the  Ruasian 
ports.  In  Siberia  it  is  unknown  except  among  the 
Germans.    The  French  are  not  in  evidence  at  all." 

Altogether.  Mr.  Colquhoun  thinks  that  the  Russians 
themselves  in  making  the  railway  have  been  already 
crowned  with  success,  which  even  now  much  exceeds 
the  hopes  of  the  initiators  of  the  scheme.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  exaggerate  the  possibilities  of  the  railway  when 
it  is  at  length  completed,  strengthened,  and  put  in  order. 

CHINESE  ART. 

The  other  out>of-the-way  paper  is  that  devoted  to  the 
account  of  Chinese  masterpieces  of  art.  Japan  is  recog- 
nized as  one  of  the  greatest  artistic  nations  of  the 
world,  but  Chinese  art  is  little  understood.  The  writer 
of  this  article,  Mr.  C.  J.  Holmes,  is  verj'  enthusiastic 
about  the  art  of  primitive  China.  He  says  that  the 
finer  bronzes  emerge  with  credit  from  the  ordeal  of 
being  compared  with  the  very  greatest  works  of  paint- 
ers and  .sculptors  of  FIuroi)e  in  subtleness  of  design  and 
perfection  of  workmanship,  that  remain  unsurpassed 
by  any  Occidental  metal-work.  Even  their  paintings 
are  very  remarkable,  for  they  are  limited  by  material, 
technical  method,  and  subject-matter. 

'*  Nevertheless,  outside  the  very  greatest  names  of 
Europe,  it  is  surprising  how  small  a  number  of  painters 
can  l)e  siiid  to  possess  the  qualities  which  chsracteriie 
the  great  periods  of  Chinese  art.  The  evidence  of  their 
porcelain  is  enough  to  prove  that  the  Chinese  have  been 
masters  of  color  to  a  degree  unknown  in  the  West.  In- 
dividual European  artists  have  been  mngniticent  color- 
ists ;  but  in  no  nation,  not  even  in  the  Japanese,  has 
the  color  faculty  been  develoiieii  so  invariably  and  so 
uniformly.'' 

The  article  by  Professor  Martens,  on  The  Hagne  Con- 
ference and  China,  has  been  quoted  in  another  de- 
partment.   

THE  EDINBURGH  REVIEW. 

THE  OcTolier  numlier  of  the  Edinburgh  comes  as  a 
relief  to  nerves  weiiried  with  the  incessant  din  of 
electioneering.  Perhaps  the  most  important  article  in 
the  num Iter  is  a  study  of  municipal  trading,  which  de- 
maiid^i  separate  noticv. 

HOW  II>EAS  COME  TO  A  GENIUS. 

An  appreciaticMi  «>f  Hermann  von  Hetrabolti  ranks 
him.  Clerk  Maxwell,  and  Lord  Kelvin  as  the  three  chief 
airents  in  tlie  rt^volutionary  progress  of  the  second  half 
of  the  cbwin^  century.  '*A11  K»re  thestampof  nnirei^ 
sality  distinctive  of  g^eatne^»s."  Their  work  ted  to  the 
cherish ini;  of  **a  mure  plasth*  idea  of  the  universe.** 
How  si>  great  a  genius  received  his  ideas,  is  a  matter  ol 
general intere>t. 

"Lucky  ideas."  he  sjiid,  ^' often  steal  into  the  line  of 
thought  without  their  iin|K>rtance  l)eing  at  first  nnrtnr 
stoml  ;   then  afterwanls  >onie  accidental  cirenmslJUiO 
shows  how  and  under  what  conditions  they  originated; 
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they  are  present,  otherwise,  without  our  knowing 
whence  they  came.  In  other  cases  they  occur  suddenly, 
without  exertion,  like  an  inspiration.  As  far  as  my  ex- 
perience goes,  they  never  come  at  the  desk  or  to  a  tired 
brain,  but  often  on  waking  in  the  morning,  or  when 
ascending  woody  hills  in  sunny  weather.  The  smallest 
quantity  of  alcoholic  drink,"  he  added,  "seemed  to 
frighten  them  away." 

WHO  IS  THE  CHIEF  POET  OF  THE  CENTURY? 

Another  article  recalls  Matthew  Arnold's  prophecy, 
that  *'  when  the  year  1900  is  turned,  and  our  nation 
conies  to  recount  her  poetic  glories  in  the  century 
which  has  then  just  ended,  the  first  names  will  be 
Wordsworth  and  Byron."  The  reviewer  grants  that 
•'Wordsworth  now  stands  far  higher"  than  Byron. 
Nevertheless,  he  agrees  with  Tennyson  that  Byron  and 
Shelley,  with  all  their  mistakes,  "did  yet  give  the 
world  another  heart  and  a  new  pulse."  He  concludes 
that  "  the  time  has  surely  now  come  when  we  may  leave 
discussing  Byron  as  a  social  outlaw,  and  cease  groping 
after  more  evidence  of  his  misdeeds;"  rather  should 
we  assign  him  the  permanent  rank  in  our  literature 
which  the  powerful  impression  he  made  on  it  justifies. 


GLOOMY  GENERALIZATION  FOR  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

A  review  of  recent  works  on  Caesar's  Gallic  War  leads 
the  writer  to  indulge  in  a  generalization  which  may  be 
commended  as  a  corrective  to  the  shallow  optimism 
prevailing  in  some  quarters  concerning  the  future  of 
England's  South  African  conquests.  After  recounting 
the  desperate  resistance  of  the  Gauls  after  Caesar's  first 
conquests,  the  writer  proceeds  : 

"  Such  is  the  course  of  all  conquests.  The  conquered, 
crushed  by  military  disasters,  submit  for  the  moment ; 
then,  recovering  from  panic  and  realizing  what  the  loss 
of  independence  really  means,  they  attempt,  under  some 
Vercingetorix,  a  new,  a  more  desperate,  and  perhaps  a 
more  general  resistance." 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

There  is  a  clear  survey  of  the  process  of  the  Chinese 
imbroglio,  and  a  suggestive  examination  of  medical 
shortcomings  in  the  South  African  campaign.  The 
literary  prospects  of  the  drama  are  said  to  owe  much  to 
"work  so  experimental  in  purpose,  so  classic  in  treat- 
ment, so  flexible,  so  vivid,  ko  full-fed,  as  the  brilliant 
group  of  plays"  written  by  M.  Edmond  Rostand. 


THE  CONTINENTAL  REVIEWS. 


REVUE  DES  DEUX  MONDES. 

WE  have  mentioned  elsewhere  M.  Dastre's  article 
on  the  fauna  and  flora  of  the  polar  regions,  ap- 
pearing in  the  first  October  number  of  the  Revue  des 
Deux  Mondes. 

THE  PRESIDENTIAL  ELECTION. 

M.  des  Noyers  describes  the  methods  of  a  Presiden- 
tial campaign  in  the  United  States.  Without  insist- 
ing, he  says,  on  the  weak  side  of  an  electoral  system  of 
which  the  inconveniences  are  due, 'above  all,  to  the 
abuses  introduced  into  the  work  of  the  founders  of  the 
republic,  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  being  struck  by  its 
complications  and  by  its  delays.  Both  these  character- 
istics are  explained  in  great  measure  by  the  rudimen- 
tary condition  of  communication  between  the  different 
States  of  the  Union  at  the  epoch  when  the  American 
Constitution  was  set  up. 

THE  TRIE  PARLIAMENTARIANISM. 

^\.  Benoist  takes  the  opportunity  to  reply  to  several 
criticisnis  which  liave  been  leveled  against  his  theory 
of  the  true  j);irlianientarianism,  which  he  expounded  in 
the  Umic  <h  n  Deux  Mondes  for  August.  The  Marquis 
Tanari,  an  Italian  Senator,  is  selected  by  M.  Benoist 
for  the  honor  of  a  special  reply.  He  admits  that  noth- 
ini;  is  more  certain,  from  M.  Benoist's  point  of  view, 
than  that  we  cannot  aim  at  destroying  pari iamentarian- 
i^^lu  ;  we  should,  on  the  contrary,  construct  it.  It  is  the 
pluase  "from  liis  point  of  view"  which  annoys  M. 
I^.cnoiNt.  who  had  laid  down  absolut-ely  the  conception 
that  LceomapJjy  exercised  an  important  influence  upon 
tlie  (h'vel()i)nH'nt  of  parliamentary  institutions,  the 
lionie  of  w  liicli  is  primarily  in  the  West.  M.  Benoist 
p)e>  on  to  (U'sciibe  very  vividly  that  particular  form  of 
deniocracy  wliieh  appears  in  Great  Britain.  There, 
railuM-  th;in  .i  detnocratic  equality, *he  thinks  there  is  a 
sort  (»f  Hr'tannic  e(|uality,  or,  so  to  speak,  a  common 
pride  in  tin*  Civis  BriUttiiuis  sum — an  equality  more 
real,  he  admits,  than  the  one  which  is  so  loudly  asserted 


in  speeches  and  articles  In  France.  He  agrees  with 
Signor  Tanari  that  England  lives  by  tradition  ;  but,  as 
he  well  points  out,  it  is  a  tradition  which  is  purely 
formal,  and  it  is  rather  a  survival  than  a  living  thing. 
It  would  be  dangerous,  in  M.  Benoist^s  opinion,  for 
France  to  throw  herself  blindly  into  an  imitation  of 
British  political  forms,  because  of  the  radical  difference 
between  the  French  and  the  English  people.  In  sum- 
ming up,  M.  Benoist  points  out  that  parliamentarianism 
on  the  English  pattern  has  changed  its  form  even  in 
England  while  growing  old ;  on  the  Continent  it  has 
changed  its  form  still  more  completely.  Moreover, 
though  it  has  worked  well  for  two  centuries  in  Eng- 
land, it  has  not  succeeded  in  working  well  on  the  Con- 
tinent, and  the  mother  of  parliaments  has  not  produced 
a  child  which  resembles  herself. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Among  other  articles  must  be  mentioned  an  interest- 
ing account  by  M.  Radau  of  experimental  astronomy, 
with  special  reference  to  the  work  done  at  the  great 
observatory  at  .Meudon  ;  M.  Goyau  contributes  one  of 
his  interesting  historical  studies  on  the  sentiment  of 
patriotism  and  humanitarian  ism  which  prevailed  in 
France  in  those  eventful  years  of  the  war  in  1870-71; 
and  M.  Bruneti^re  writes  on  the  literary  work  of  Cal- 
vin, in  which  he  studies  the  origin  of  that  exclusively 
French  reform  movement  which  was  never  political, 
but  theological  and  moral. 


REVUE  DE  PARIS. 

THE  Bevue  de  Paris^  although  perhaps  not  quite 
up  to  its  usually  high  standard,  nevertheless  con- 
tains not  a  few  articles  of  interest  and  importance.  i 

IN  YUN-NAN. 

M.  Frangois  begins  in  the  first  October  number  a  series 
of  letters  from  Yun-nan,  which  range  in  date  from  Octo- 
ber in  last  year  to  May  in  the  present  year.     His  descrip- 
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tioc  of  Yon-DJJi-Seii  u  interesting  and  In  riew  of  the 
iiiire^-i  Iz.  the  <oaih  his  aco>ant  of  the  CDoduct  of  the 
inszKiAriTis  is  ocIt  vh^t  one  voald  exptct.  As  M.  Fran- 
^i*  :*  the  French  cor^^nl  at  Laiis-Chan.  special  imep&st 
attaches  \o  hi*  acoiOEt  of  hi*  j^oabbles  with  the  local 
Ticert>T  on  ibe  sabject  of  the  Ukin  exactions,  when  he 
w%i.  a*?ca<i<:d  of  iic;p>mng  arms  costrary  to  treaty  obli^^a- 
t:-~s. 

FBAyCZ  JkXr*  GESMAVT. 

I:  ««eTE«  ol'.t  :ir  i-ther  dAy  ihiT  thr  j>  .wrerf  ul  intellect 
of  Fri«»ir::b.  X:c:z.srLe  wa.-?  "e-iTinarii-Ltid  :  and  now  we 
hare,  preiwirrii  '  j  M.  LicbTtrL.r^r.srr.  an  aiialjsis  of  his 
jadzn-rnts  :•::  Frsfcr.c»r  a:::»d  «jrerT:.^LT.  The  ph:lvis» -pher 
wa.'i'  hetT^e-r  ki.--^i.  at,-!  «rr:a:::ly  r:.-.re  j^:.;.::Iiir  in  France 
thai;  \z.  h>  z.^'.'.\r  cij!i^:rr.  TLli^  >  liriS-'.T  due  to  the 
fact  :La:.  :::  tLe  T^.vmwif  rie  Fraii  >:-«ir  mi  »s  War.  he 
Laici  tLe  e.i-^rsvst  :o  ri:-:!  tie  :::.per:-h*V.c  craii'ir'or  of 
Fitnch  i»::;:Ls.  ani  *ir  the  5*.*!i-r  :.i::e  :.>  :»::ack  with  bit- 
terries*  t  bat  <jem-»:i  c'ilt-re  of  whivh  Lis  o>mpatr:cis 
were  so  iL.or*iiija:c". y  pr: ^i.  He  p«Ls?cd  with  the  eient 
public  as  OEe  wc:0  drspi-ed  everyihirii:  that  a  gr^xi  Grr- 
man  reveres,  a*  Tbe  e=.rTny  of  rvrlizion.  ;;:oraIs.  and 
Fatherlaiid  :  i-  fact,  as  a  ds-.«rer«j:is  madman,  whose 
exiraTa^r.->r;'  J*^-*r*^  •--■-  --'•  ^"t--  d:*c*iss.  Gradoally. 
iKuwever.  his  ir-i-esce  ri.ifir  :t*«-lf  felt  in  Germany. 
Bat  M.  Liohter.!i*rj:rr  eiplaiii  that  hi*  diatrilesaeainst 
the  Ger=:*:iy  of  t»>^iay  n-^K  not  be  taken  t*>:>  literally : 
and.  more-iver.  :t  wouli  r^  well  if  FrvncLnien  had  no 
iliusions  as  to  tne  exact  natTire  of  the  opinion  he  pro- 
fe?<**rd  for  thesi-  He  "iid  not  l^lieve  at  all  in  the  ab- 
solute s-^peri  i-rity  of  France  oirer  Germany :  he  pre- 
dicted that  tne  twrnti-rtn  cent^iry  will  bt  an  era  of 
p  can  tic  strti^^le*  for  the  lea»ier>h:p  among  the  differ- 
ent E^ir^jpean  nations.  Although  he  wisely  abstained 
fn:*m  pr*>pbe*yin2  which  would  "r^  the  victor,  it  is  never- 
theless pretty  cle-^r  thAt  he  did  n-it  rei^rd  France,  as  an 
organize!  nation,  to  l^  "«'ery  «trjnc :  indeed,  he  observed 
In  m-iriem  France  the  di=q "dieting  symptom*  of  anarchy. 
He  seem*  to  have  sh^reii  the  rperlief  of  most  of  his  om- 
patri'>ts  in  the  decadence  of  the  French  race-  though  — 
and  in  this  he  »i:fftr*  fri^m  hi*  com ;«i*. riots — he  did  not 
regard  that  drca#ienc<  as  nec^-ssarily  an  inferiority. 
Ju.*t  as  in  autumn  the  leive*  of  tie  tree*  turn  yell -w 
and  fall,  only  to  gri-w  green  a^^ain  in  *:.r:L^.  ^:i  the  dr- 
c^rnce  •-•f  a  j^'.-ple  may  l^  a  nrce^-sary  prvlude  t.  •  a 
iransfomiaticn  leading  to  a  new  an-:  highrr  life.  Fr.-m 
that  point  of  view,  the  w.-.r-i*  ••de<:-^irnce~  an  i  *-c-orrup- 
t;on"  are 
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Among  ocLer  art:.!--?  m.iy  re  Tr.rnt:-n-?»i  an  exce^i- 
icgly  interesting  stuij  by  Grner.il  I»rt*:  mir.ff  -A  tnr 
fan..ou*  Marsh Ai  .Suv^r.^.  wi  isr  mr:n: ry  •.*.*■!■  rv':x:nt.y 
botior»c-i  in  K'^^*.'*.  M.  -ir  rl-  .L."»:rr«'  l-  :-trir.  itfr-*  >.mt 
lemarkable  statistic*-  -.n  tie  *.  :_mrr^.:Al  .rr-wtn  i-'f 
Hamburg:— a  *tr:k:n^  :l".-i-tr-.:i  n  f  tne  m.rm-.'U?. 
stri'i —  t.^ken  by  GrrT::an  c  :..::. rr.r.  M.  «  oriAy  L;i-  :* 
wri.-wr.'tr-n  arf.'i.r  ■: :.  tir  •:!-ir-...'Tr>".  •  f  ■"..,. x^-t  *::e 
in  Fran-:*-  Wnich  j;  t»r-»rs  t-.  :.  ^vr-  ;.*'—-:  tnr  l*:::  :i  pr.- 
cess '•OTi.e'^hit  >:n.:l«ir  to  t":.  at  "^.m  •.  h-*  -ir:-  :ul.ittr^i 
the  villa*.—  in  rlnk'l^n  i  ;  wliIt  V.  H  illrrvi^^r  write* 
up^n  the  pl-4Ce  whkh  miwLinery  tjirs  :n  m:dcrLi  »:•- 
cictv. 


XOn'ELLE  REVUE. 

THE  SouttlU  R€ru€  is  adopting  tbe  American  iy» 
tern  of  many  short  articles,  there  being  twelve 
contribution*  in  the  first  October  number  and  nine  in 
the  second.  With  the  exception  of  Captain  Gilbert's 
interesting  but  highly  technical  analysis  of  the  Trana- 
vaal  campaign,  the  Angl<.»-Bi.ier  War  is  not  touched 
upon,  and  international  politic*  are  oonspicnons  by 
their  ahi-^ence.  The  place  of  houor  is  given  to  M-  Saint- 
Safos.  the  famous  French  o^mptyseT.  who  contribates 
j^nie  curious  page*  on  spiritualism  and  materialiam.  as 
explained  and  set  forth  >iy  Him  and  Buschner. 

NIETZS-JHE's  VIEW  OF  WOMEN. 

Foreign  tho^ight  and  foreiim  science  are  attracting 
more  and  more  notice  in  France,  and  M.  Grappe  con- 
trive* to  give  hi*  i.v.nip«tri«»t*  a  clear  account  cf  woman 
a^Y»>rd:ng  to  yirtz-.he.  The  German  philosopher  is 
believed  by  many  pei'ple  to  hnvr  been  a  profound  mi- 
Si>cyni*t,  Ac,>:ini:ng  to  the  French  critic,  this  is  quite  a 
mistake :  an*l.  far  fr>:<m  disliking:  or  despising  woman- 
hi^.d.  he  in  one  "f  his  w:.rk>  oh»erve«l :  "The  perfect 
woman  is  a  far  highrr  ty:>e  of  humanity  than  the  per> 
feet  man  :  but  then  the  perfect  woman  is  far  rarer  than 
is  the  perfect  man."  Hi*  theory  as  to  the  edncation  of 
girl*  appears  in  these  day*  quite  old-fashioned.  He 
Would  wi>h  to  see  every  building  woman  cdncatcd  and 
traineil  by  her  own  m  -thrr :  he  dislikes  women's  cri- 
leges  and  girl*"  ?«ch*.>-i*.  "Whatever  yon  d<K"' he  said, 
"do  Ui.'t  masculinize  the  education  of  your  girls.**  He 
con*:-.iere«i  women  gifted  with  extraordinary  intuition. 
On  the  '-'ther  ha:;d.  he  wished  that  those  who  became 
the  ap^tleSw  the  masters  of  the  world,  shoold  remain 
single. 

WHO  WAS  THE  REAL  DAUFHIX  ? 

M.  d'Orcet  once  more  puts  the  question.  Was  the 
child  who  died  in  the  Temple  Pririon  really  Lonis  XVTL? 
He  answeis  this  alHmportant  question  in  the 
and  declares  quite  |»sitively  that  the  boj  w] 
tyrdom  is  the  m  ^st  ignoble  and  horrible  incident  <rf  *h^ 
great  French  Revolution  w.^<n  to  the  full  knowledge  of 
Marie  Antoinette  and  -f  LA>ui>  XVI..  a  child  who.  thcHi^ 
he  may  not  have  know:;  it  hi:nself.  w&sonly  playing  a 
part— the  truc dauphin  having  l^wn  confided  toa  SooCdi 
retainrr.  wbo  f.nally  t'.><k  him  to  CanadsL  from  whence 
he  never  ret'j.rntr«.i.  v.;t  lived  anddie^l  under  the  name  of 
Rion. 

Evs^iAX  ph:laxthr«>pt. 

M.  RA'^alrvivh  c  ntribnte*  to  the  second  number  of 
the  R-; ■.'.'.  .i  :n.-^t  interxr>ting  and  instnictire  article 
on  t'r.jt  >.'r*i.;:  ■.:  t:.c  Ru^siin  section  at  the  exhibi- 
tion 'ir-iling  w::*.  R-.;<^>:t::  ;  rivate  and  political  philan- 
thr^.-y  Alv- niin-:  t-  tiL:>  -.vr.>r.  the  British  work- 
in  ^pL.  .in  r.:.ig":.t  well  rnvy  lis  Ki^sian  brother,  whoiie 
g  vrrnn.ent  wjtches  cvrr  -.iin  wi:::  paternal  solicitodc^ 
and prv-'vi-ieshi-n  with  :in  rx^^lU-:.t  1-^igingatoost  priee; 
while  i-is  ri:in-.i  is  :i>  littlr  neurit-  ted  as  his  bo^y,  tkeie 
being  many  i:>tif.i:i:n*  w':...:.  nave  for  their  object 
the  intellect ■.:.iL  ;inil  m  r.il  drvrlv.pnient  <rf  the  woiHker. 
Ii  n:*y  >-.;rprise  n.iny  :•.  lr.%rn  t":.at  in  Russia dronkcD- 
ne>^*  h.i>  in  a  great  r:.ri>.-.;re  '.lejreascd.  owing  to  the 
iir:er:ni:.e»;  :i».t:  ::  of  t:.t  *;  vrrnment-  whic~ 
f«.r  nvarly  i .•:  yc.ir>  m^n.  ;s/lizr-d  the  aaie  of  epirilBL 
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BY  ERNEST  KNAUFFT. 
(Editor' of  the  Art  StwUmt.) 


IT  is  the  custom  of  the  publisher  to  Issue  some  of  his 
Unest  books  at  the  bolidap  season  ;  and,  to  the  end 
that  they  nia;  be  made  na  attractive  as  possible,  he 
plHDH  to  have  them  enibellisbed,  loside  and  out,  with 
illustrations,   head-bands,  end- 
papers, and  decorative  covers. 

Much  thought,  originality, 
and  technical  skill  are  required 
in  the  production  of  these  lllne- 
trntloDS  and  covers,  and  the 
problems  which  confront  the 
artist,  and  the  mechanical  proc- 
esses employed  to  render  his  de- 
signs are  worthy  of  a  little  con- 
aiderntioQ. 

Books  which  have  recently 
become  popular  are  frequently 
selected  by  the  publishers  tor 
special  holiday  ^Itions  de 
luxe;  such  books,  this  year,  are 
Cover  desinn  (reduced)  -^*'"'*'^  Harum  and  Eleanor. 
iji-   Blanche  McManua    Other  books  frequently  chosen 

(The  Century  Co.).  are  the  classics ;  this  season  we 

have  Ag  You  Like  It,  Kntch- 
CTbockcr's  History  of  New  York,  The  Crfcftet  on  the 
Hearth,  Hans  Christian  Andersen's  Fairy  Talet,  and 
The  I'gnimn  of  David. 

VolunieH  in  which  the  subject-matt«r  fa  mainly  plo- 
torial  make  lulmirable  Christmas  books ;  such  are  Qlb- 
son's  Aintrtcnns,  Weniell's  The  Patting  Show,  and 
KlcholEton's  Ckaractere  of  Romance. 

A]ipl<!ton's  have  printed  an  iditton  de  luxe  ot  David 
Htiriim,  on  plate  paper,  the  type  in  black  Ink,  with 
viitnetle  and  full-pase  Illustrations  in  sepia  Ink;  the 
figure  subjects  being  by  B.  West  Cllnedinst,  and  the  land- 
scape vitniettvs  and  the  chapt«r  heads  by  C.  D.  Farrand. 
Thi^publicrecently  had  the  privilege  o(  seeing  the  Cllne- 
dinst dran-iuRS  at  Keppel's,  and  these  drawings  proved 
that  the  artist  was  iible  to  place  himself  In  sympathy 
with  I  lie  rural  clmrac  I  eristics  of  David  and  his  friends; 
and  that  his  pen  technique  is  virile  in  a  time  when 
many  artists  are  forsaking  the  line  for  the  more  easUy 
manipulated  wii»h.     Free  and  sket«hy,  they  have  th« 


appearanceof  spontaneous  creations,  not  of  mere  studiea 
from  models.    Mr.  Farrand's  landscapes  are  charming; 

Harper  &  Brothers  have  similarly  issued  the  idiHon 
d«  liixe  of  Eleanor,  Illustrated  by  Albert  E.  Sterner, 
one  of  our  most  graceful  dranghtsmeu.  Hia  work  Is 
full  of  sentiment.  He  possesses  that  tncully  which  Is 
both  rare  In  artistfl  and  seldom  recognized  by  the  public 
as  a  desideratum  tor  the  Illustrator ;  that  Is,  a  sort  of 
reticence— such  as,  In  literature,  is  found  In  th« 
writings  of  Wordaworth,  preventing  him  from  en- 
tangling his  main  subject  with  superfluous  words  ae 
tangent  thoughts.  Mr.  Sterner  will  be  satisfled  to 
suggest  In  any  one  drawing  a  single  trait  of  femininity, 
a  single  characteristic  ot  masculinity,  where  a  more 
commonplace  Illustrator  would  be  apt  to  load  his  draw- 
ing with  BubJect^mBtt«r  enough  for  a  eyolonuna.  ThoM 
who  expect  Mr.  St«mer's  simple  outline  ot  the  proflla 
ot  Lucy,  his  suggestive  sketch  of  an  attitude  of  Eleant^, 
bis  study  of  a  single  pose  ot  Manlsty,  to  convey  tiy  as 
the  analyzatlon  of  as  many  ment«l  conflicts  as  Mra. 
Humphry  Ward  Is  able  to  chronicle  In  a  score  of  euo- 
ceeding  chapters,  would  expect  to  see  the  Moses  ot 
Michael  Augelo  at  once  smite  the  Egyptian,  break  the 
tablets  ot  stone,  and  strike  the  rock  In  the  wlldemess. 

If  this  difficulty  exists  In  depleting  a  heroine  of  flo- 
tlon,  what  shall  we  say  of  the  difficulty  of  portraying 
heroes  of  the  Bible  F    The  time  is  past  when  the  publio 
accepted  the  very  superficial  drawings  of  Dor^  because 
of  thennqualttied 
praise    they  received 
from  the  clergy.     In 
these  days  of  higher 
criticism,   we    expect 
nrchnoli^cal  accura- 
cy in  costume  and 
scenery  as  well  sa  in- 
vention In  portraying 
characters.  When  the 
artist  arrives  who 
combines   the    Inven- 
tion of  Blake  with  the 
accuracy  of  Alma- 
Tadema,  his  Bible  11- 
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Vasmtiaoi^  will  pp^habiv  uk^  ta«  icofLI  by  =iiiFm.  Tlie 
mT*t'i  Ap'-iT'i'-.'/pmi  •'hi'ith.  by  (hMVAf.  R.  H,  Roweil 

[ns^  1"  vLl-:tL  ••Az^itf  w-t  4ho<iU  ccallr  '.Zf:i.iait  EUio- 

•»(iiu9M  prilled.    Tbe  Dnlzivl  Bii^uil^Aiii-iDaiiutiic  m  'ue 

hwrr:  in.!  -i*  Twsi.rJu:  En-jf  niTwtiKtaj"  li  the  ttE- 
T:ET:f  Si-rii-riJorUiiCBaLber.  i-BT.  TEle  T'.dHuc  Z</rf 
is/i.T-'iitt  =i:T^&^lirffctf.Ibr;£it:-.g.MijrLiiritCoinptteT. 

ii(  "wajfl  ^i-K  .'■.e  ■-■(  "i>t  a:-  iK  -caipcisjiiily  illixtabnl 
bi:o^  is  ttii  Ii-'vC.irv  ■:?  :'i<  worji.  Thl-A  i*  &-»  la 
p«E»r»Si:c  i;    *'~-^-*'-f  ■   is  »  Bic;*  L^^itntB"!  by 


ic  wa#  in  monocitrame  oil  ch*t  he  cxecmeil  hLi  ybiLiuOi 
And  it  'cenu  a^  choiixh  thu  T«iy  prrcttw-if  p*'"*^"?  had 
d:v«K«il  thii  o)ciptni:i.5c.-i  -it  iheiripontaneiey.    The-ar- 

•ii  ;t»7«L  :ii«  zTiKEietiM  bus  tvixdcIj  prmhaiKd  ac  ck 
oi«Timer'4.    Thir^  U  a>e  ^  "'im  Th.»  oa  toe  EwEnGy-KX 


mUIj  'Ja.iK-b«^;3;>!>i 
or  v3Mr-Makeil :  j-;i 
it  tiwre  •«  «r^=. 
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"Itavld  TvndlnR   His  Sheep," ~ Illustrstlon   lo  the  "Psalms  at 
Rerell  Company). 

Jo>^epli  Pennell  is  an  illustrator  who  hns  not  only  had 
a  VHHt  enperleuce.  illustratinR  from  one  to  three  books 
a  year  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  but  he  is  an  author- 
ity iu  literature  on  the  subject  of  illustration,  having 
written  Pen  Drmclng  rtnd  Pen   Driiughtiimen   and 
Modern  Illustration,.    When,  therefore,  he  makes  the 
drawings  for  a  liook,  he  takes  into  conaideratiun  to 
what  size  they  are  to  1>e  reduced  and  on  what  paper 
they  are  to  be  printed,  so  that  there  is  no  smearing  or 
blurring  when  the  pictiires  appear.    Kew  Yorkers  re- 
cently hail  an  opportunity  to  see  hia  original  drawings 
illuntraliuK  Percy  Dearnier's  Uinhviaya  and  Byways 
In  yiirnuindy:  mul  it  is  interesting  to  note  with  what 
finiple  means  Mr.  Penniill  gets  his  effects— a  few  free 
outlines,  a,  few  solid  blacks,  united  by  a  few  pHrallel 
Hill's,  and  the  denign  weems  to  complete  tiie  rendition 
of  .some  phase  of  nature.    This  book  was  published  by 
Macmillan  &  Co.,  but 
for  the  winter  season 
Houghton,  MifSin  & 
Co.    have    put   forth 
Henry  James'  Little 
Tour  in.  Fmncc.  il- 
lustrated by  Mr.  Pen- 
nell in  the  same  mas- 
terly shorthaixl, 

Mr.  Gil)Hon'R  piil>- 
lisher,  R.  H.  Russell, 
now  reiiularly  issues 

a  volume  of  skerches 
by  this  favorite 
Aniericim  draughts- 
man ;    and   although 

beyond  the  legends 
thate.\ptainthedraw- 
ings,  they  are  as  anx- 
iously awaited   by 

in  Plngland,  ilfr! 
Punch's   PnKkctlinok 

■'-i-.[ii,i.   uTi.»i...l  K'-ibtoii.  "u-nit  1111      auii  Almanac  when 

»••■>■' ""--I'  .■i"".«t.."--lll"-trn-     Leach    embellished 

'!!"\r'-'''ii'l'if''i',i,,^''fr,im'a''«'Hrfi     t'"^'""  l>"««3  back  in 
Mirrinc'ii.).  Mr.  Gibson's  draw- 


ings are  true  portraits  ot  American  society  people ; 
bis  met]  and  women  are  never  "impossible,"  no  mat- 
ter  how  exaggerated  the  caricature.  His  drawlnKS 
are  marvels  of  pen-work.  In  The  Americans  we  do 
not  Gnd  that  Bal sac-like  comedy  sequence  that  we  found 
in  last  year's  Educatioii  of  Mr.  Pipp ;  but  the  Ameri 
can  girl  and  her  admirers,— American  and  foreign,— 
her  weary  father  and  her  scheming  mother,  are  depicted 
in  all  sorts  of  humorous  sitaations. 

Mr.   Wenitell,   though  we  believe  blm  German   by 
birth,  has  so  long  been  identified  with  America  that  he 
ranks  easily  next  to  Gibson  as  a  delineator  of  society 
people.    This  year,  however,  his  collection  of  drawings, 
The  Passing  Show,  deals  mainly  with  the  social  life  of 
England  and  France,  where  he  has  been  traveling. 
Mr.  Nicholson  is  an  English  artist,  but  Mr.  R.  H.  Rug- 
sell  has  so  thoroughly 
introduced  him  td  the 
American  public  that 
be  claims  a  place  in 
our  pantheon.    Even 
though   his   Charac- 
ters  of    Romance 
form  a  set  of  prints, 
and  are  not  adjuncts 
to  ft  book,  here,  as  in 
much  of  his  previous 
work,  he  has  proved 
himself  eminently  the 
picture-book  maker  ; 
and,  besides,  these 
characters  of  Don 
Quixote,    Madge 
Wildfire,  John  Silver 
and     Mulvaney    are 
creations  Inspired  by 
books.    Heretofore, 
the  major  part  of  Mr. 
ky      Nicholson's  work  has 
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wood  by  his  own 
hand.  The  Cliaraclcrg  of  Homance  are  lithographic 
reproductions  of  his  pastel  drawings. 

Uickens'  Christmas  Carol  and  Crtcftet  on  the  HearUi 
have  been  admirably  illustrated  by  Frederick  Simpson 
Coburn,  a  Canadian  artist,  who  draws  in  pen  and  ink 
with  a  technique  as  free  as  A.  B.  Frost's,  while  Mb 
drawings  in  liody  color  reproduce  admirably. 

Mr.  Coburn  is  not  the  only  Canadian  who  excels  as  an 
Illustrator.  Ernest  Seton-Thompson  (he  came  to  us  irfa 
Canada,  though  born  in  England)  has  of  recent  years 
taken  the  publishers  by  storm,  and  Scribners  and 
Doubleday,  Page  Sc  Company  seem  to  issue  a  Ixiok 
by  him  every  six  months— so  that  he  has  almost  mo- 
nopolized the  animal  field.  And  now  comes  Mr.  Arthur 
Heming,  another  Canadian.  Without  any  introduction, 
he  swoops  down  upon  New  York,  and  his  draivings  are 
not  only  acceptable  to  the  publisher,  but  when  put  In 
the  latter's  window  are  immediately  iMUght  by  the 
public.  His  illustrations  to  Monswa,  and  Other  of  the 
liminilaHet  are  dramatic  In  the  extreme.  It  seems  as 
though  Mr.  Heming  had  obtained  the  maximum  of  ani- 
mal expression  in  the  drawing  we  publish. 

Ernest  Seton-Thompson  is  an  example  of  the  author- 
artists.  Mr.  Seton  (for  that  is  his  name,  the  Thompson 
being  a  pseudonym),  indeed,  avows  that  he  Is  not  an 
artist,  but  a  scientist,  who  has  used  his  illustrations  to 
convey  information.    Be  this  as  it  may,  his  little  black- 
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I  decorative 
the  similar  brush 
drawings  of  the  Jap- 
anese. He  has  made, 
tor  this  season,  some 
of  the  drawings  illus- 
tratiug  A  Woman 
I  Tenderfoot,    by    his 

wife,  Grace    Gallatin 
Seton-Thompson. 

It  Mr.  Seton-Thonip- 
aoD  Is  cited  as  a  pro- 
lific Illustrator,  what 
shall  we  say  of  Oliver 
HertordF  One  would 
fancy  that  every  pub- 
lisher in  the  city  is 
'  Issuing  one   of   his 

Corer  deelgn  (reducfd}  by  Emery  books.  Charles  Scrib- 
I«vBrettwmiBini,thB  Illustrator  ner's  Sons  publish 
otthebook(R.H,RttBiieii).  Overheard  tii  a  Oar- 

TheteitoC'ADAiphmwtodndl-  den,  and  The  Century 
»n»"h»si»enwritipnbyMn..wii.  Company  issue  his 
«X^in  ™Tveyini^,'fo'^"on      -Artful  Anticlce.     He 

u  the  rhlldren'8  bistorlea  oC  Olli-er       '^  "■'^  author-artist,  11- 
QoidBinith.  lustrating    his   own 

verses.  His  style  is 
iDimitable,  thoroughly  spontaneous,  delicate  and  n^ 
lined.  His  most  absurd  creations  seem  as  real  Bs  some 
careful  studies  tram  models  by  the  serious  illustrators. 

Mr.  Williams  writes,  in  the  succeeding  article,  of  the 
success  of  the  romantic-historical  novel  —  the  story 
"of  hairbreailth  es- 
capes by  field  and 
flood."  These  tales 
have  given  the  illus- 
trators an  opportunity 
to  do  some  of  their 
most  spirited  work. 

Mr.  Howard  Pyle, 
who  designed  the  dra- 
matic poster  of  two 
men  fencing  tor  To 
Save  and  to  Hold, 
has  this  yeBr  illus- 
trBted  Hugh  Wynne 
(The  Century  Co.). 
He  is  thoroughly  at 
home  with  his  Revo- 
lutionary subjects. 

Mr.  F.  C.  Yohn  has 
Illustrated    .Alice    of 
Old  Vincennes  in  a 
spirited   manner,  giv- 
ing  us  again   the   old      coverdeilgn  (reduce-!)  by  PreiierLck 
triipper-huntsnian-sol-         B.  DullunbrauBh,  the  imihor  oC  the 
dier,    with    his     flint-         boomo.  P.Putmun'BSotu.). 
lock,  who  in  Coo])er'B 

novels,  drawn  liy  F.  O.  C.  Darley,  used  to  delight  us  in 
our  boyhood  days. 

A  new  name  among  the  illustrators  is  that  of  Henry 
Brokman,  who  has  supplied  a  number  of  pictures  tor 
Marlon  Crawford's  Rulem  of  the  South.  As  he  trav- 
eled with  Mr.  Crawfonl  in  a  Southern  itinerary,  his 
lllustratiouscarry  with  them  the  stamp  of  authenticity. 


Emery  Leverett  Wil- 
liams, the  young  author 
and  illustrntor  of  An  Al- 
phabet of  Indians  {R.  H. 
Russell),  died  shortly  af- 
ter his  book  was  finished. 
He  had  studied  art  in  Bos- 
ton, and  then  iu  New 
York.  Like  Mr.  Hem- 
Ing,  .Mr.  Williams  desired 
to  live  among  the  people 
who  were  to  be  his  theme. 


THtnuBuncxs 


Ur,  Br&gdDn  ts  a  deelKnei 
N.  T.,  and  boa  pri^uced  many 


ces,  where  the  artist 
draws  on  the  litho- 
graphic stone  himself, 
—SB,  for  example,  do 
Ch^ret,  Lepire,  and 
Revifere  iu  Paris,— or 
when  the  different 
tints  are  carefully  en- 
graved on  wood,  as 
William  Evans  used 
to  engrave  the  designs 
of  Caldecott  and  Wal- 
ter Crane,  or  as  Bong 
engraves  Gcmiiin  col- 
or-work to-day;  or, 
best  ot  all,  as  Mr. 
Kicholson  engraves 
his  own  designs  on 
wood,  the  result  is 
charming.  But  when 
the  artist  makes  a  de- 
sign in  a  dnxen  or  so 
colors,— especially 
when  he  makes  it  ten 
times  the  size  it  is 
finally  to  appear,  and 
the  translating  of  it  is 


Theodore  Roosevclb 
RioicK  Life 

H  untingTroJl 


\iy  Frederick  Remii^jten 


n  (rednced)  by  Tke 


He  went  out  to  KorUi  D». 
kota,  and  lived  near  tax  Ilt> 
dian  reservation  for  orer* 
year,  studying  the  radal 
type  and  cuatamB,  Tha 
hardships  he  underwent  in 
pursuit  of  fidelity  to 
nature  undermined  lila 
health,  and  finally  camed 
his  death. 

In  their  endeavor  to  ob- 
tain novel  and  striking  re- 
Bulta,  the  publishers  resort 
to  experiments  In  many 
new  processes.  Among 
these  the  colored  illostrft- 
tion  1b  mach  sought  after. 
The  processea  to-day,  balBg 


I)  (0  "Mr.  JMiMf 
ir  by  E.  \r.  Kabto 


ART  IN  THE  HOLIDAY  BOOKS. 


left  to  photographr  and  adds,— the  resnlt  !■  Dot  apt 
to  be  satisfactory  ;  particularly  when  the  three-color 
process  Is  UH^d,  wherein  the  browns  hsTu  a  bnmed-up, 
sioged  appearauce.     The  three-color  proceas  oonatstB 
of  photographiDg  the  drawings  on  achromatic  plates, 
each  of  which  is  sensitive  to  only  one  color— one  to  red, 
one  to  yellow,  one  to  blue.    Thexe  plates  an  then  half- 
loned  ;  and  when  impressions  are  print- 
ed frum  them,  one  upon  the  other,  the 
greens  are  obtained  by  prfntiog   bine 
over  yellow,  the  browns  and  blacks  by 
an  admixture  of  all  three  colors  In  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  inteoBity.    The  process 
is  moHt  successful  when  the  plates  are 
made  from  photograpbs  from  natare^ 
such  as  flowers,  birds,  etc.    Here  a  cer- 
tain scientiSc  accuracy  Is  Talnable.    Id 
using  crayoD-work  In  lithography  {op- 
posed to  the  flat  tones  of  chromo-lithog- 
raphy),   a  lair  result  la  obtained.     In 
this  case,  though  the  artist's  drawings 
are  reduced  by  photography  as  guides 
for  the  workmen,  the  actoal  drawing  is 
put  on  the  atone  by  hand.    Ttiis  is  the 
process  used  by  Scribners  in  reprodoo- 
ing  the  pastel  drawings  made  by  Mr. 
Christy  to  illustrate  The  Old  QentU- 
man  of  the  Black  StorHi.    The  photo- 
graphic reduction  of  drawings,  whether 
for  relief  engraving  or  photography,  per- 
mits the  artist  to  make  his  originals 
any  size  he  desires.    Mr.  Christy  seems 
to  go  farther  than  most  of  his  contem- 
poraries, sometimes  making  Us  draw- 
ings two  and  one-half  feet  high. 

The  making  ot  a  book-cover  is,  sin- 
gularly enongh,  more  distinctly  separat- 
ed from  the  printing  ot  the  book  than 
one  would  suppose,  in  these  days  of  me- 
chanical progress.  It  is  a  slow  process, 
involving  much  band-work.  The  firat 
stage  In  the  operation  is  for  the  designer 


o(t«n  almoHt  exactly  like 
a  finished  book  from  the 
bindery. 

We  have  spoken  of  the 

style  ot  lettering  and  its 

position,   for   these   prol>> 

lems  are  paramount  to  th« 

designer. 

There  ts 

more     art 

lavolvedtn 

the    seleo- 

tion  of   a 

pleasing 

letter  than 

the  public 

Is  aware 

oL     Some 


of  the  He-  oo«!rae«lgn(rsdnc<id)(gr"Flm 

naissance  Aid  to  the  Touns   Hddh- 

m  O  n  n  •  beepor,"  br  Ibrguvt  Ann- 

menta— as,  itniiw  (Ghu.SoribDar'sSoiii). 


mlt   I 


"llieairl  1uaraT,"b]rJ.  M.  Flaog 

Abrmd."   Peo-ontUna  Hid  Bplat- 
M^work  UKd   tor  a  poMer,  tne 


ik  Co.), 


1  pa- 


per or  any  other  miv- 
terial,  so  long  as  it 
shows  the  style  and 
position  of  the  letter- 
ing ot  the  title,  and 
the  form  and  color  of 
any  ornament  that 
may  l>e  used.  Bat  the 
professional  designers 
of  today  usaally 
make  the  drawings  on 
the  cloth  which  is  to 
cover  the  l>ook ;  and  so 
neat  ore  they  in  work- 
manship, that  adeslgn 
thus  submitted  la 


tomb  byda      "TrUby,"  "A  Lady  ol  QoaUty,- 
Satf<0         Diokeitt'    "ChrtatmM    Cwol," 
°  """"  *  "     "Plppa  Fanea,"  and  "UtOa 
nano— are     Rivsn." 
a     delight 

to  the  artist  merely  because  ot  their 
inscriptions,  in  which  the  letters  are 
beantltnlly  formed.  The  letters  most 
used  today  are  of  three  kinds;  the  Latin 
lett«r,  such  as  that  used  on  AjUUl  and 
Afloat;  the  eighteenth-century  script, 
snch  as  that  used  on  Firtt  Aid  to 
Young  Hoiuekeeperg ;  and  the  Gothlo 
or  black  letter,  which  is  not  very  popn- 
larChis  year  with  designers.  The  artist. 
In  his  endeavor  to  tw  appropriate,  has 
to  discriminate  In  choosing  his  letter. 
He  may,  for  example,  use  the  I^atln  let- 
ter tor  a  history,  the  script  letter  tor 
a  book  on  lace,  and  the  Qothic  letter 
for  a  medieval  l^end.  Mr,  Archibald, 
In  making  the  cover  design  tor  37m 
Dvke,  has  used  an  italic  for  the  article 
and  a  Boman  letter  for  the  nonn.  After 
he  has  chosen  his  tetter,  the  placing  of 
the  words  upon  the  cover  becomes  a 
second  problem.  Monoayliabic  titles,  as 
The  S33V,  The  Sea,  are  eeisy  to  placet  bnt 
H  designer  would  ha  ve  a  dlfflcnlt  problem 
to  work  out  In  lettering  the  Knickerbocker'B  HUtory 
of  New  York.  Adeslgn  beautiful  inexecntlonmay  be 
spoiled  by  bad  placing.  Letters  must  not  l>e  so  close 
together  that  they  tax  the  eye  in  reading ;  nor  should 
they  be  so  tar  apart  as  to  seem  disconnected,  so  that  we 
have  to  "spell  out  the  word,"  as  Mr.  Strange,  the  ex- 
pert, says.  And  they  should  seem  to  be  an  Integral 
part  ot  Oie  design.  One  of  the  faults  of  the  modem 
book-cover  Is  that  the  designer  is  freqnentiy  not  an  ex- 
pert letterer,  and  the  die-cutter  is  not  Em  expert  In  any- 
thing else ;  so,  when  he  cuts  the  designer's  letters  he 
straightens  them  out  and  makes  them  meohaulcolly 
perfect,  while  he  facsimiles  the  designer's  deooratloDS 
with  all  their  free-hand  irregularity  ;  and  the  reaolt  It 
that  the  two  styles  do  not  agree- 
Next  la  the  lettering,  the  omsment  of  the  book  !■  to 
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tw  cmuidrml.  Hnv  the  de^ii^er  U  limited  hv  two 
thinpi— (be  Qnnibt'r  of  colon  be  inaT  n^  aol  the 
nnii(hne'^  o'  tb«  binding  cioth.  wbicL  prerent^  deli- 
cacy of  design. 

The  de^:2;.?r  flrM  cttfH^  nbi>ui  tor  a  motive.  Thi^ 
may  be  detiirallve.  conreuii'-niil.  or  «mbl»malic.  M:>d 
Arm^tTon)!.  in  dc-t:t(niDg  srjme  of  ScriiiEirtb'  oarers,  biu 
Used  emblenuitic  tDiKiveA,  aa<l  La^  plMvl  two  old^inie 
•silhouettes  on  the  (»r»r  for  77<-  ijM  '^riitUin'in  of  the 
BUifk  ^ttyek;  while,  in  her  l"iV.f  Ai-l  to  tht  Ynung 
U'lUi^kft'itCT.  ahe  luu  ir.ail'^  u-«  <:>f  the  teapot.  cMke- 
bv-ket.  knife  and  fork.  gr:<:ir>>n.  anil  dinner-belL  Mi-<s 
sarah  McOjnnell.  w:ih  ll.e  ^me  end  fa  Ti>?w.  ba.a  in- 
^rdnced  the  Shske^priitv  cij«t-of-arais  in  L  '-r  corer  for 
Mr.  Mabie'sfh'ifc^-^pc'irc. 

Sometimeii  an  illa<!:rati'>n  fr:<!n  the  )»jk  U  ntililed 
ADd  ir&D^lated  into  ("iniji'.e  aiii-'i:*  ca[>B- 
ble  of  Ii^-iniE  prints  -in  th^  cl'iiii  'A  the 
cover.  Mr."Berkl-yS:i,:;b.  in  L>c«vt-r 
for  Ri«:k[<in'<.  A*:'-!  I'.J  .4'f'vi(.  ba» 
redrawn  one  of  I\;ter  N'^H-el!'?  inimitM- 
ble  il2u»t ration-!  \'i  the  *ror.T— two  men 
and  a  hor»«  cro^— Lna  a  f'^nj.  seen  from 
above  ait  tb'>tiEb  fr-i;ii  a  lialloon.  .^iich 
a  device  »erve=  a^  a  po-^er  for  a  l^x.k.  »o 
that  when  it  is  s^en  on  the  b»t'^ller'$ 
(»tititer  tLecovi>rrtv>;Bl»  the  comic  char- 
acter of  th-  cii.ietir-^  The  decornilve 
detfJKners  have  alio  embi>dieil  the  lienti- 
ment  of  Thcjdrire  K«i-ieve:t'-  Ramh 
t-if'.  in  th^ir  clever  de:-:mi  of  a  brunco- 
bai!ler.  rt-drawn.  toij.  aft^r  the  illn^ 
trator  Fre'l'^riRk  Keriiin^'io. 

Miwi  Annstriiuic.  who  i-  tbe  dnnehier 
of  Mailland  Amm:  ront^  the  mural  dec-o- 
rator. ha»  deiiE^ed  niaov  of  the  cover*     c<rt>r  irr.fu  br 
ihif  vear.    Perhap-*  her  mo^:  ainliiiious       tbe  iicnrei  ul 
one  i^  iliat  for  Paul  I^  Ford*  WnnUd:        P««  x->«"> 
A  \laU:hianktr.  for  which  »he  hM  also        "*«™t  Cla*. 
made  a  border  for  the  type-page,  which 
hn*  been  primed  in  tireen  mid  repeat^  ottevery  page. 

Mr.  Berkle.v  ^mitfa,  the  son  of  the  well-known' artist. 
F.  Hopkinsou  Smith,  like  Mi-«t  Arm^irr.uK.  a  favorite 
de«i(cner  atnooe  the  [inbli^hers.  ha.>  mxde  the  covt^r:  for 
Affld  n«'l  AifMit  and  Th«  Slonj  nf  a  Y'Xnka  Buy 
iScribner'i  .Soii>-.i 

It  Din^-t  be  Ixime  in  mind  lliai  the  book-cover  d^ 
vigner  works  in  color  ma>-r«s  ait  well  a»  in  line,  and  Id 
the  --electiou  of  his  colors  lies  the  K'l-jd  ur  IjA'I  ••xerci-e 
of  his  art.  In  T.  (juera-jej-  M'x.res  cover  for  r.,l„„iul 
DnuH  and  W'lijf,  the  combiontlon  of  the  oibrr  tints 
with  the  old  blue  china  of  the  ju;;  which  hold;  the  tulips 
makes  a  itartlcularl}-  hnritifinSouxtfuniuifih. 

Mr.  Bruce  Kot;eT>  has  ■l''-ii;ned  for  Ilouichton.  Mif- 
flin &  Co.  tbe  cover  f..r  MkU-hI  AuqiW^  SouncU. 

Other  America!.  de-.i(tin-n.  -A  bf*,k-c.ver^  are ;  Will  H. 
Bradlry.  E.  G.  Gooilhue.  F.  K.  Kiniloroufth.  Mr<-.  Ilenrv 
Wb:i man. Alice  K.  Mm^.  II.  A.  .M.itibe»>.  Edith  I>jul:- 
la-.  E.  A:,[>ell. 

The  designer's  sjiliert-  is  not  limiteil  to  the  cover.  He 
may  desit^  tbe  eiid-iiaiii-rs  for  the  Nvjk.  TLe-^  ari- 
soraeti men  mere  ueomeirical  or  floral  reiwais.  luiriiik- 
ing  of  tlie  cbaracitrr  of  wall-paper  |intterii^.  But  they 
mwv  ooiisUt  of  fltcure!!.  in^jterJiu-— .  or  motive-*  pertinent 
to  the  coatentsof  the  !«».k.  .Such  ..  dr-iijn  is  Mr.  Lo«V 
for  the  •■iid-|>aiier-  in  .1-  l"'i'<  Llkf.  It.  where  the  quo- 
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\n  end-paper  if  mnally  de^it^ned  with  a  view  to  * 
more  regular  repeat  than  in  Mr.  Law's.    A  book-corer. 
al-u.  ba^ed  on  the  principle  of  the  repeat,  is  apt  to  be 
satisfactory  :  Mi;<»  Blanche  McMan-js  hss  made  a  clever 
repeated  design  in  her  cov<r  for  R'lb  and  HU  Friendt. 
There  are  a  few  arii!-i-auihi.>r«  who  Lave  made  their 
own  bvfk-coTcTS.   Frtderic  Crownin^ield  has  designed, 
with  simple  lettering.  laureL  and  a  lyre,  the  cover  for 
his  b-jok  of  poemA   Plc.'-.ri*  Connini.    He  ha*  aI«o 
illtistrait;d  ibe  teit :  or  rutlirr  the  )nem$  have,  in  eome 
ca.-«B>  been  wriiien  up  to  the  illiiftratiuDK.  which  arc 
pbouienivures   from   orisinal   paintings.    The   photo 
gramre  L-%  like  the  half-tone.  n:ade  by  a  chemical  proeesa 
directly  from  a  phuiiicmph  of ; hr  original  design.    Bat 
while  the  halt-tone  is  pritited  i>:i  »u  orditiary  printlng- 
pre**^  it  being  a  block  in  relief.  tyjie-hiKh.  the  photo- 
gravure  is  priatid  like  a  visiiing-eiiid, 
a  c->pper-p:a:e  euicraving.  or  an  etching; 
that  is.  :t  i>  run  through  a  haod-preaa 
under  a  tvilieraud  the  paper  preaaed  into 
tbe  der-igii.   which  is   intaglio.      Being 
hatidworkcl.  it  is  superior  to  tbe  half- 
tone.   It  elveiE  ns  in>it«  tiearly  the  color 
values  at  tbe  original.    Mr.  IJ>w'b  Ulna- 

As  we  saiiL  the  diir^aiier  makes  tbe 
plates  tor  a  bfiok-t-over.    Tbe  jiiimium  haa 
Imn.  until  lecenily.eotirely  ahandooK. 
The  de:!itni   is  traced  and   then  tisn^ 
ferred  and  reversed  on  a  bnb«  plate  and 
the  engraver  cuts  away  all  ibe  hrai. 
except  that  covered  by  the  design.    Be- 
ceotlT.  designs  have  b^n  IiMnaferrcd  hj 
photography  to  tbe  brass,  and  etched  aa 
is  a   prn-drawiag  or  half-tone-    Thia 
Berkley  smtih.      ptijcess  U  che-^per  than  when  the  daaign 
HI  [run  UK  of      IS  engraved  by  hand.     The  braaa  plale, 
i::iuiraiiiini  to     which  is  called  the  die,  is  then  pat  In 
icriti:.er'tSoii»).       ,|jp  bi>->k  binder's  prefs.  and  printed  from 
as  i..ue  prints  type,  tbe  ink  which  is  naed 
being  thicker  than  onlin:try  printing-ink.    Of  conrae^ 
when  several  c-.'lors  are  Used,  a  separate  die  and  a  sepa- 
rate printini;  are  requirwl  for  each  color.    In  fact,  each 
color  usually  rrtjuin-s  iwa  printings,  one  over  the  other. 
Previous  to  this  year,  the  printing  ot  white  on  a  tinted 
cloth  Cover  bad  liern  .1  vexatious  problem,  the  first 
two  or  three  iTiipn-s-loDs  of  the  Ink  never  tboronghlj' 
c-ivering  the  clot b  :  kix  impreN^ious  are  the  average  for 
white.    Kecriill.v,  however,  there  li;is  betn  imported 
from  Germany  a  prejiaratioa  ot  white  that  cornea  in 
sheel-funn.  like  gold-leiif.  and  is  sinilUrly  applied,  the 
KSttiit  being  an  alTii<ist  pun:  white.    Gobi  is  obtained 
by  printing a>  follows;  Le'.  nssupjK>se  the  word  "the" 
is  to  be  put  on  a  U>L-k.    Tl.e  li-th  iwer  or"cMe''iB 
njiuDged  with  size   white  of  eui:.  ^r  ltIuc  .  a  workman 
cuts  a  >heel  ot  gold-leaf  into  -'i.:!!!  jiart^.  and  lays  ona 
of  tbe-e  ft  little  laru'er  th:in  ll.e  w..rd  "  the"  where  the 
wiird  i-i  tu  cinie  :  if  on  the  luick  yt  :be  book,  the  space 
raav  Ije  ju'iin-it  tiy  the  i-ye ;  :f  .iii  The  front,  the  word 
may  have  Iweii  s^tamped  or.  flr-: :  liiS  -s  called  "blind 
slamiiini!."    The  cover  :>  then  i-m  into  a  preaa.  wbera 
the  heate<ldie  is  I-'rcol  >b>wii  ii;.in  the  gold.    When 
taken  fnjiu  Ibe  pre-s  the  gold  :-  risbbcd  with  a  aott  mb- 
lier.  which  takes  the  leaf  off.  except  where  the  heated 
><lamp  has  presM.-<l  it  into  tbe  cluth.    The  gold  naed  for 
clothcovers  U  of  almo-t  as  g.ixl  igtiality  as  that  naed 
for  leather  covers,  -till  many  critics  feel  ibat  a  elotb- 
bound  liook  should  not  have  gold  stamping  upoa  tt. 
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THE  conditions  of  literature  are  of  aa  much  weight 
in  its  tutHl  product  or  its  yearly  output  as  its  in- 
spiration.  A  change  has  come  over  A  nierican  Action  dur- 
ing the  last  decade.    For  It,  now  InUriiHtional  copyright 
and  now  national  growtli  are  held  responsible.    Yet  It 
is  probably  due  quite 
as  much   to   sundry 
changes  in  the  mak- 
ing of  books  as  to  any 
new  impulse  tor  writ- 
ing them,  or  any  in- 
creased return  due  to 
the  protection  of  the 

from    International 
competition. 

In  the  last  fifteen 
years,  the  typeset- 
ti  n  g-m  achinehassup- 
planted  the  composi- 
tor. Wood-pulp  has 
reduced  the  price  of 
ixiok-papers  more 
than  one-half.  The 
setting  of  a  newspa- 
per column  costs  in 
wages  atmut  one- 
third  of  what  II  did 

n ™M„n  ,„H„.,-,-  ,..  ..«»rt»„»      fifteen  yeara  ago,  ex- 

e  combina- 


M  Harding  (J.  B. 


:   labor 


prevented  the  public 
from  reaping  the  ad- 
vantages of  mechanical  discovery.  Mechanical  pro- 
ct-sseK  have  reiiuced  the  ex[)en3e  of  folding,  stitching, 
and  binding  to  a  degree  not  easily  estimated,  but 
which  changes  materially  the  cost  of  an  edition  of 
a  thousand  volumes,  and  adds  etlU  more  than  this  to 
that  margin  wiiich  can  tie  left,  after  meeting  the  ex- 
pense of  production,  for  the  profit  of  the  publisher  and 
the  pay  of  the  author.  An  economic  law— which  makes 
it  wise  that  a  popular  author  should  select  birth  and 
date  as  far  along  in  the  process  of  the  suns  as  he  can 
compaits — steailily  increases  the  return  (or  the  writer, 
and  di^ria-^s  the  outlay  for  the  material  process  of  pub- 
timiiun.  Wlien  inanuscriptH  had  to  be  copied  by  hand, 
Ihi-  iiiilhor  tfot  nothing  save  for  a  brief  space  in  Rome. 
Hu  pit  little  in  print  until  paper  had  been  cheapened 
mid  I)it'  pre'<s  liiul  iN'Comea  machine  able  to  make  about 
ir/i  Iniprf'^-'iiins  an  hour — a  token.  His  pay  has  risen 
-ini'f  with  evury  advance  in  machinery  and  typesetting. 
Till,  r.'iiiuiii  intiou  of  the  author  Is,  to  put  it  exactly,  a 
ixpression  is  the  costof 


of  his 


e  lost  the  benefit  of 
«•  III  [ho  work  of  proilucing  printed  matter, 
!.'>■  Imvi'  Increased  their  size.  The  average 
iiily  |)ii[H-r  wan  giving  its  readers  from  50  to 
of'  iKiiier  and  printing  in  1885.  In  1899  the 
paiHT.  tiiouKli  it  has  )>een  unable  to  Increase 


its  price,  In  most  newspapers  has  found  its  price  dlmln- 
ished,  and  in  all  has  found  it  either  impossible  or  Inex- 
pedient to  Increase  the  cost  of  an  average  column  of 
advertising,  ia  now  giving  its  readers  yearly  from  150  to 
160  up  to  ITO  pounds  of  inked  paper,  which  Is  assumed 
to  be  read.  The  magazine  haa  increased  by  nearly  the 
same  bulk,  and  added  still  more  to  the  cost  of  its  illus- 
trations and  Itscontributions.  The  result  is  that  the 
increased  cheapness  of  product,  as  nearly  always  hap- 
pens In  modem  manufacture,  has  become  a  free  gift  U> 
the  public,  so  far  as  the  capitalist  is  concerned.  Uis  in- 
vestment is  larger.    His  margin  of  return  is  less. 

But  the  novel,  like  the  theater,  has  a  definite  sise^ 
limited  by  the  power  of  continuous  human  attention  in 
one  case,  and  by  the  speaking  voice  and  the  hearing  ear 
in  the  other.    The  theater  of  to-day  cannot  hold  more 
people,  and  does  not  hold  much  more  money  than  the 
theater  of  Garrick.    New  York  theaters  were.having  in 
dollars  In  the  box-o(Hce  in  the  ao's  returns  which  would 
not  tte  despised  to-day  by  auy  manager.    The  cost  of 
the  manager's  productions  grows.    The  people  can  see 
and  hear  but  within  a  certain  space,  and  therefore  can- 
not increase.    The  novel  is  as  rigorously  bounded  by 
leisure  and  attention.     Three  centuries  ago,  a  novel  of 
400,000  words  was  noue  too  long,  and  some  of  the  ro- 
mances at  the  dawn  of  fiction  ran  up  to  600,000  words. 
A  century  and  a  half  ago,  Fielding  and  Richardson  still 
had  a  canvas  of  some  400,000  words  available.    It  had 
shrunk  to  about  250,000  words  for  Scott.    Thackeray, 
Dickens,  and  Eliot,   particularly  the  latter,  hod  the 
privilege  of  running  to  300,000   words.    EUtmor,   by 
Mrs.  Humphry  Ward,  has  about  180,000  words;  David 
Hiirum  about  the  same,  The  Magter  Chrigtian  about 
235,000.    After  a  movement   toward   the   short   story 
which  seemed  likely  to  carry  the  cycle  during  the  last 
twenty  years  in  successive  lapses  down  to  the  Kipling 
story  of  2,000  to  3,000 
words,  there  baa 
been    a    reaction. 
The  short  story  has 
ceased  to  attract,  as 
was   expected. 
Whether  it  was  due 
to  this  or  not,  the 
publication   a  year 
agoof  Mr  Kipling's 
works   in   ten   vol- 
umes—substantial- • 
ly  ten    volumes  of 


proved  by 
reporl 
While  it  sold  at  a 
rate  which  would 
have  been  a  com- 
mendable success 
for  a  less  ambitious 

nred   by   Mr.   Kip- 
Hug's   reputation 
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be  considered.  Here  the  designer  Is  limited  by  two 
thingx — the  number  of  culora  he  may  uat)  nnd  the 
rouglineHn  oF  the  binding  cloth,  which  preveiita  deli- 
cacy of  dcHig^n. 

The  desiRller  first  c»ist«  about  for  a  motive.  This 
may  be  decorative,  conveutional,  or  emblematic  MIhb 
ArmHtning,  in  designing  some  of  Scribners'  uovcth,  hiut 
used  emblematic  motives,  and  has  placed  two  old-time 
silhouettes  on  the  cover  for  Tlie  Old  OeHtlemnn  of  the 
Black  Stock;  while,  in  her  Flriit  Aid  to  the  Young 
I[ou»ekreper,  ehe  has  made  uxe  of  the  t«apoti,  cabe- 
banket,  knife  and  fork,  gridiron,  and  diuneisbeil.  Miss 
Sarah  McCounell,  with  the  sanie  end  in  view,  has  in- 
troduced the  Shukespeare  coat>«f-arms  in  hir  cover  for 
Mr.  Mahie's  Shakeepcare. 

Sometimes  an  illustration  from  the  book  [a  utilized 
and  translated  Into  simple  mssses  capa- 
ble of  being  printed  on  the  cloth  of  the 
cover.  Mr.  Berkley  Smith,  In  his  cover 
for  Stockton's  Afield  and  Afloat,  has 
redrawn  one  of  Fetor  Newell's  iniinita' 
ble  illuBtrations  t<i  the  story— two  men 
and  a  horse  crossind:  a  ford,  seen  from 
above  its  though  from  a  balloon.  Such 
a  device  serves  as  a  poster  for  u  l>ook,  so 
that  when  it  is  seen  on  the  bookseller's 
counter  the  cover  reveals  the  comic  char- 
acter of  the  coiifeiits.  The  decorative 
designers  have  also  embodied  the  senti- 
ment of  Theodore  Roosevelt's  Ranch 
Life  in  their  clever  design  of  a  bronco- 
buster,  redrawn,  t^xj,  after  the  Illus- 
trator, Frederick  Remington. 

Miss  Armstrong,  who  is  the  daughter 
of  Maitlnnd  Armstrong,  the  mural  deco- 
rator, hus  designed  many  of  the  covers     cover  aetiga  tq 
this  year.     Perhaps  her  most  ambitious       ihe  flmirea  u 
one  is  that  for  Paul  L.  Ford's  Wanted :        P*ter  Newell' 
A  Matchmaker,  for  which  she  has  also        tliBBiory(ChM 
made  a  border  for  the  type-page,  which 
has  been  printed  in  green  lUiil  repeated  oTkevery  page. 

Mr.  Berkley  Smith,  the  son  of  the  well-known  artist, 
F.  Hopkinson  Smith,  like  Miss  Armstrouft,  a  favorite 
designer  among  the  publishers,  has  made  the  covers  for 
Afield  and  Afloat  and  The  Story  of  a  Yankee  Boy 
{Scribner's  Sons.) 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  book-cover  de- 
signer works  in  color  masses  as  well  as  In  line,  and  in 
the  selection  of  his  colors  lies  the  good  or  InuI  e.tercirte 
of  hisart.  In  T.  Goernsey  Moore's  cover  tor  CoUmlal 
Dayg  and  Ways,  the  combination  of  the  other  tints 
with  the  old  blue  china  of  the  jug  which  holds  the  tulips 
makes  a  particularly  harmonious  ennoiitile. 

Mr.  Bruce  Kogers  has  designed  for  Houghton,  Mif- 
flin &  Co,  the  co\-er  for  MliHuiel  Ansiclo'if  Soniietn. 

Other  American  designers  of  iKHik-coversare:  Will  H. 
Bradley,  E.  G.  Gioodhue,  F.  H.  Kimliorough,  Mrs.  Henry 
Whitman,  Alice  E.  Morse,  B.  A.  -Matthews,  Edith  IXiug- 
las,  E.  Aspell. 

The  designer's  spliere  is  not  limited  to  the  cover.  He 
may  design  the  end-pa|>ers  for  the  book.  These  are 
sometimes  mere  geometrical  or  floral  re|teatH,  partuk- 
Ing  of  the  character  of  wall-|)ai>er  patterns.  But  they 
may  consist  of  flgures,  grotesques,  or  motives  pertinuiit 
to  Uie  contencsof  the  Ixiok.  Such  a  design  is  Mr.  Ijow's 
for  the  end-papers  in  Ak  i'ou  Like  U,  where  the  quo- 
tation, "Books  in  the  running  brooks, 
atones."  is  lettered  liimn  «tn-anii-rn. 


An  end-paper  la  usually  designed  with  ft  view  to  * 
more  regular  repeat  than  in  Mr.  Low's,    A  book-cover, 
also,  based  on  the  principle  of  the  repeat,  ia  apt  to  be 
satisfactory ;  Miss  Blanche  McManus  has  made  a  clever 
repeated  design  in  her  cover  tor  Bab  atid  His  Frtendi. 
There  are  a  few  artist-authors  who  have  made  t^cdr 
own  book-covers.   Frederic  Crow  niushleld  has  deBlgned, 
with  simple  lettering,  laurel,  and  a  lyre,  the  oover  for 
his  liook  of  poems,  Pl<:torl»  Carmtna.    He  has  aim 
Illustrated  the  text ;  or  rather  the  poems  h&ve,  in  Bonw 
cases,  been  written  up  to  the  illustrations,  which  are 
pbotOKravures  from   original   paintings.    The   photo- 
gravure is,  like  the  half-tone,  made  by  a  chemical  procen 
directly  from  a  photograph  of  the  original  design.    But 
while  the  hslf-tone  is  printed  on  an  onlinary  priatlng- 
pres.^,  it  being  a  blocjc  in  relief,  type-high,  the  photo- 
gravure is  printed  like  a  vUitins^«ud, 
a  copper-plate  engraving,  oranetchlng; 
that  is,  it  is  run  through  a  hond-pnM 
under  a  roller  and  the  paper  preased  Into 
the  design,   which  is   intaglio.      Bslng 
handworked,  it  is  superior  to  the  baU- 
tone.    It  gives  us  more  nearly  the  oolor 
values  of  the  original.    Mr.  Liow'b  111ii» 
tratlons  repriHluce  well  by  this  iirmiri 
As  we  said,  the  die-cutter  makes  tba 
plat«BfornlM>ok-cover.    The  procen  baa 
been,  until  recently,  entirely  a  haad  one. 
The  design   is  traced   and   then  tiana- 
ferred  and  reversed  on  a  brans  platA,  end 
the  engraver  cuts  away  all  the  bnai^ 
except  that  covered  by  the  design.    Re- 
cently, designs  have  been  transferred  bf 
lihotography  to  the  brass,  and  etched  h 
is  a   pen-drawing  or  halt-tone.     This 
Berkley  Smith,     process  is  chea|>eT  than  when  the  deelgn 
(en  irom  une  of      is  engraved  by  hand.    The  brass  plsM^ 
I  iHuBtrBtiona  to     wliich  is  called  the  die,  Is  then  put  In 
aerlbner'sBona).       ^1^  ix,i,kbinder's  press,  and  printed  from 
as  one  prints  type^  the  ink  which  Is  nsed 
being  thicker  tliau  ordinary  printing-ink.    Of  ooutm^ 
when  several  colors  are  used,  a  separate  die  and  a  sepa- 
rate printing  are  reqiiire<l  for  each  color.    In  fact^  each 
color  usually  requires  two  printings,  one  over  the  other. 
Previous  to  this  year,  the  printing  of  white  on  a  tinted 
cloth  cover  has  1>een  a  vexatious  problem,   the  first 
two  <ir  three  iiiipressions  of  the  ink  never  thoroughly 
covering  the  cloth  ;  six  impressions  are  the  average  for 
white.    Recently,   however,  there  has  been  Imported 
from  Germany  a  pre|Hiration  of  white  thHt  come*  In 
sheet-form,  like  gold-leaf,  and  is  similarly  applied,  the 
result  being  an  almost  pure  white.    Gold  is  obtained 
by  printing  as  foUows :  IiCt  us  suppose  the  word  "the" 
is  to  bo  put  on  a  book.    The  cloth  cover  or  "caee"  la 
si>onged  with  size  {white  of  egg.  or  glue),  a  workman 
cuts  a  sheet  of  gold-leaf  into  small  parts,  and  lays  one 
of  tliese  .1  little  larger  than  the  word  "  the  "  where  the 
word  is  to  come  ;  if  on  the  Iiack  of  the  book,  the  apace 
may  lie  judgwl  by  the  eye;  f(  on  the  front,  the  word 
may  have  l>een  stamped  on  first;  this  ia  called  -'blind 
stampi[ig."    The  cover  is  then  put  into  a  preso,  where 
the  heate«l  die  is  forced  down  tiiion  the  gold.    When 
taken  from  the  press  tlie  gold  is  rubbed  with  a  soft  mb- 
lier,  which  takes  the  leaf  off,  except  where  the  heated 
stump  has  presMsl  it  into  the  cloth.    The  gold  used  tar 
cloth  covers  is  of  almost  as  good  quality  oa  that nssd 
for  leather  covers,  still  many  critics  fe«l  that  a  elotb- 
bounil  book  should  not  liave  gold  stamping  upon  It. 
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J.   in  itB  to[«l  product  u 
spirfttion.   Achnngelmscomi 
ing  the  last  decade.    Tor  It,  n 
iind  now  national  growtli  a 


Itch  weight 


I  yearly  output 
over  American  flction  dur- 
w  international  copyright 
i  held  renponsible.  Yet  it 
is)  probably  due  quite 
as  much  to  sundry 
cban^a  in  the  mak- 
ing ot  books  as  to  any 
new  impulse  for  writ- 
ing them,  or  any  in- 
creased return  due  to 
the  protection  o(  the 
American  writer 
from  international 
competition. 

In  the  last  fifteen 
years,  the  typeset- 
ting-mac h  i  n  e  h  sh  an  p- 
planted  the  composi- 
tor. Wood-pulp  has 
reduced  the  price  ot 
book-papers  more 
than  one-half.  The 
setting  of  a  newspa^ 
per  column  co!^ts  in 
wages  about  one- 
third  of  what  it  did 

...  -    ..      ,_,j      J,  ■     ..,.  J  fifteen  years  ago,  ex- 

IltiKilnittan  (redured)  for  "Madams  ..       t  l- 

Buheinift.'-  Half  lone  rrumttwMb  "^P*  "'''*'^  combina- 
.lni«lnihyCliarlotCeHardlng(J.B.  tiona  of  labor  have 
LipplncoK  Co.).  prevented  the  public 

from  reaping  the  ad- 
vantages of  mechanical  discovery.  Mechanical  pro- 
cesses have  rcduceii  tlic  expense  of  folding,  stitching, 
and  binding  to  a  degree  not  easily  estimated,  but 
which  ciianges  materially  the  cost  of  an  edition  of 
a  thouMaiid  volumes,  and  adds  still  more  tlian  this  to 
that  margin  which  can  be  left,  Bft«r  meeting  the  ex- 
pense of  production,  for  the  profit  of  the  publisher  and 
tlie  pay  of  the  author.  An  economic  law— which  makes 
It  wiHB  that  a  popular  author  should  select  birth  and 
date  as  far  along  in  the  process  of  the  suns  as  he  can 
cimipiisM — steadily  inerca.-jeH  the  return  for  the  writer, 
and  di.criases  the  outlay  for  the  material  process  of  pub- 
ticHtiun.  Wlien  manuscripts  had  to  be  copied  by  hand, 
I  hi-  iiuthiir  (fot  nothing  »;»ve  for  a  brief  space  in  Rome. 
Hi-  not  little  In  print  until  paper  had  been  cheapened 
mid  tlie  preKH  lind  iK'Come  a  machine  able  to  make  about 
■Svi  imprei^siijns  an  hour — a  token.  His  pay  has  risen 
-iiice  with  every  iiilvance  in  machinery  and  typesetting. 
Till'  ri-Mium-ration  of  the  author  is,  to  put  it  exactly,  a 
ruiK'tiim  iif  iht-  variant  wlio!ie  expression  Is  the  cost  of 

Till'  Ti<-w-]ijipi.r  atid  magazine  have  lost  the  benefit  of 
rhi-i  ili-i  ri'.i-^i'  ill  llir  wiirk  of  producing  printed  matter, 
lier-j.ii-ii'  ilii'v  hiive  increased  their  size.  The  average 
twikc  i.Tit  daily  ]ijipt-r  w,'i>(  giving  It'j  readers  from  50  to 
l»  ]><>UM<ls  •■('  tuiiier  and  printing  in  1885.  In  1899  the 
sHuie  newspHiK-r.  tiioiiKh  it  has  been  unable  to  increase 


its  price,  in  most  newspapers  has  found  ita  price  dimin- 
ished, and  in  all  has  found  it  either  impossible  or  inex- 
pedient to  increase  the  cost  of  an  average  column  of 
advertising,  is  now  giving  its  readers  yearly  from  150  to 
leo  up  to  ITO  pounds  of  inked  paper,  which  In  assumed 
to  be  read.  The  magazine  has  increased  by  nearly  the 
same  bulk,  and  added  still  more  to  the  cost  of  its  illus- 
trations and  its  contributions.  The  result  Is  that  the 
increased  cheapness  of  product,  as  nearly  always  hap- 
pens in  modern  manufacture,  baa  become  a  free  gift  to 
the  public,  so  far  as  the  capitalist  is  concerned.  Uisin^ 
vestment  is  larger.    Hia  margin  of  return  is  leas. 

But  the  novel,  like  the  theater,  has  a  definite  size, 
limited  by  the  power  of  continuous  human  attention  In 
one  case,  and  by  the  speaking  voice  and  the  hearing  ear 
la  the  other.  The  theater  of  to-day  cannot  hold  more 
people,  and  does  not  bold  much  more  money  than  the 
theater  of  Garrick.  New  York  theaters  were.having  in 
dollars  in  the  box-office  in  the  We  returns  which  would 
not  be  despised  to-day  by  any  manager.  The  cost  of 
the  manager's  productions  grows.  The  people  can  see 
and  hear  but  within  a  certain  space,  and  therefore  can- 
not increase.  The  novel  is  as  rigorously  bounded  by 
leisure  and  attention.  Three  centuries  ago,  a  novel  of 
400,000  words  was  none  too  long,  and  some  of  the  ro- 
mances at  the  dawn  of  fiction  ran  up  to  600,000  words. 
A  century  and  a  half  ago.  Fielding  and  Kicbardson  atill 
had  a  canvas  of  some  400,000  words  available.  It  had 
shrunk  to  about  iJ60,000  words  for  Scott.  Thackeray, 
Dickens,  and  Eliot,  particularly  the  latter,  had  the 
privilege  of  rusnlog  to  300,000  words.  Eleanor,  by 
Mrs.  Humphry  Ward,  has  about  liW.OOO  words;  David 
Harum  about  the  same.  The  Master  Christian  about 
225,000.  After  a  movement  toward  the  short  story 
which  seemed  likely  to  carry  the  cycle  during  the  last 
twenty  years  in  successive  lapses  down  lo  the  Kipling 
st^iry  of  a,000  to  8,000 
words,  there  haa 


Whether  it  was  due 
to  this  or  not,  the 
publication  a  year 
agoof  Mr.  Kipling's 
works  in  ten  vol- 
umes—substantial- 
ly ten    volumes  of 


rie 


proved  by 
report  a  failure. 
While  it  sold  at  a 
rate    which    would 

mendable      success 
for  a  less  ambitious 

ured    by    Mr.    Kip-      cornr 

ting's  reputation 
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Uie  sales  were  not  aatistnctorf.  Successful  fiction 
has  TVturnwl  to  u  spnue  o(  about  laiXIXW  words  as  ita 
fairest  limit.  This  was  the  spat-e  selected  by  Scott  for 
his  more  jiupulHr  stories,  like  Iwinhdf  nt  Rtdgauntlet; 
while  Pfvtrn  of  the  Fcuk  or  Tfic  Antiquarian  reached 
350,000  words— llie  last,  on  the  wliole.  tlie  most  typically 
EDj{lish  uf  Scott's  novels.  Any  publisher  will  (ell  the 
expectnnt  author  that  there  are  certain  limits  which 
caiinot  be  adopted.  The  storj-  of  I5.0D0  or  30,000  words 
may  be  !>ol(I  to  a  mntnuiue.  for  It  pan  be  published  in 
three  numbers.  A  story  of  50,000  words  is  too  long  for 
a  mngazine  and  too  shore  (or  a  book.  Aoyihing  short 
of  10D.att)  wonis  offers  serious  difficulties,  because  It  flts 
no  special  siile.  Tiie  rii;ht  length  is  a  story  which 
reaches  15i.i.ia)0  words,  and  does  not  pasa  30(^000.  The 
reader  will  accept  uiore  from  some  authors,  but  he  di»- 
likes  a  larger  measure  from  aiiy. 

This  retrenchment  in  the  .-ize  of  the  novel  from  the 
canvas    open   to  the  masters  of  half  a.  century  ago, 
and  use«l  tor  the  larger  and  beiler  effects  of  the  mas- 
ter of  all  a  century  aeo,   has   therefore   supplement- 
ed the   decrea:«   in  the  mechanical   cost  at   the   one 
most  Tital  point  in  the  conditioning  fac- 
tors of   the   novel— iis   publication.    The 
same  novel  cost?  to-day.  for  the  mere  out- 
lay of  publication,  bulk  for  bulk,  about 
one-half  of  what  it  cost  from  13  to  50  years 
•go,  which  really  bounds  by  its  farther  date 
the  frc«  use  of  steam  iK>wer  in  book  print' 
ing.    This  alone  would  have  made  the  pulv 
lication  of  the  individual  novel  a  lighter 
task.    It  has  tieen  aided  by  a  decrease  in 
the  site  uf  the  novel,  which  after  various 
oscillations  seems  to  have  settled  on  the 
single,  ihickish.  13nio  volume,  about  SCO 
words  to  the  luige.  which  ts  to-day  the  type 
of  the  novel.    L'ut  on  both  sides,  in  cost  | 

and  in  bulk,  ihe  ea.-«  of  [lublication  has 
prodigiously  increased  the  number  of  nov- 
els. Yet  our  output  remains  small  by  the 
ride  of  England'^  We  iire  twice  the  popu- 
lation, richer,  ami  with  niotv  readers.  In 
1«9  there  werv  457  novels  by  AtuerioMns 
published  here.  English  prcMses  isaued 
l.sTS.  Bui  theniinibrrcivws.  Fiveyeaft- 
ago^  in  IA1&  we  issued  but  •H'  and  England 
l.SW.  Our  output  PCB*  one-half,  theirs  a 
fifth.  Yet  this  is.  in  iaet.  a  eontrast  of 
good  times  »nd  bad.  In  :■(■>  the  American 
novels  wet*  over  4W.  Tliey  wer*  outnnm- 
Iviwd  then  by  some  >•>  foreign  repriuia. 
In  l*e.  the  foreign  reprint*  i'J  were  ""ni!- 
half  as  nunirroiis.  After  .->::.  ^n  :>■-»  wlih 
a  population  o!  ;*.■.■■'.■>•'.  we  puh'iishetl 
•but  W  novels.  In  the  #■>'*.  our  re[ir:n!sof 
foreign  novels  ran  steadily  a:  aK^ai  >J0O 
a  yeai^two-thinls  of  the  wbi-le.  T.yd.iy. 
ihry  are  a  thirO.  Ye:  rvrn  w;;!:  ;r.:».  up 
to  five  years  ago  the  English  grv.w:L  ex- 

o(  English  ni'vels  ha>  aii>re  ;!.ai;  A.-S^  led. 
Our  own  indigenons  pnd:ic;  Las  risrn 
atvut  one-half.  Tl:e  Ir.t-rease  Veteha*.  at 
least  :n  isrt.  A^ie  fri'm  the  char.ges  "Tist 
rec::*<i. 
WheTv  ?SV  o,-.-.:.!  r.,.:  once  :a-.:nch  n;tich     ^.  ,     ^ 


there  has  been  a  change  in  the  same  direction.  The 
novel  at  Sis,  6d.  was  succeeded,  nearl3'  a  decade  ago, 
by  the  6g.  novel;  and  this,  in  its  turn,  is  giving  place  to 
the  crown  and  half-crown  issue.  Here,  being  more  con- 
servative, we  have  kept  the  old  price,  (I. SO,  but  sell  at 
il.  N'ut  only  has  the  number  of  people  who  can  aflord 
to  pay  for  publishing  their  uovels  received  an  increase, 
which  is  the  burden  and  curse  of  every  reviewer,  bnt 
the  publisher  with  the  same  amount  of  capital  can  risk 
carrying  from  two  to  three  times  the  number  of  novela 
on  his  list  which  were  once  safe. 

There  has  been  added  lo  this  an  equal  increase  In  the 
ease  with  which  the  novel-reader  is  reached.  Where 
novels  were  once  sold  in  book-stures,  they  are  now  aold 
In  great  marts,  where  the  entire  rangeof  household  and 
domestic  and  personal  needs  is  met.  This  is  ordinarily 
spoken  of  as«  loss  both  to  book  and  reader.  It  is  a 
gain.  It  shares  with  and  is  part  of  the  same  movement 
which  has  introduced  the  novel  to  the  pages  of  the 
newspaper  and  the  magazine,  and  made  it  the  bAaisot 
more  than  one  successful  play.  It  has  widened  the 
social  strata  which  the  novel  reaches,  from  the  few  who 
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re&d  to  think,  to  tiie  niauj  who  take  thooght  onljr  to 
amuse  themselvea.    This  advance  has  grown  with  the 
rednctloa  in  the  cost  of  publication  and  the  increase  tn 
the  range  of  readere.    The  sale  in  three  months  of  1,000 
copies  of  a  novel  in  this  coantry  was,  2S  years  ago,  a 
success  which  attracted  on  In- 
stant attention.   A  novel  to-day 
which    has   not  reached  6,000 
copies  in   itfi  first  month  has 
failed  to  Attract  a  general  no- 
tice.   Between   1850   and   1680, 
there  were  not  a  dozen  novels 
on  the  American  market  which 
had   reached   a,  circulation   of 
100,000  copies.    There  have  been 
as  many  which  have  attained 
this  circulation  in  the  past  five 

The  rewards  of  the  individual 
novelist    have   proportionately 
grown.    Twenty  years  ago,  Mr. 
HonellH  puhlicly  said  that  it 
would  l>e  possible  to  seat  at  a, 
small  table  every  man  In   this 
country  who  was  clearing  t5,000 
a  year  net  from  exclusively  lit- 
erary work.    I  have  heard  the 
returns  from  a  single  sttCcesB- 
ful  novel  placed  at  «}0,000. 
Knowing  the  circulation  which 
it  had  had  and  the  UHual  royal- 
imprudent.    To  the  sales  which 
make  a  return  of  from  (30,000  to 
|as,000  off  a  single  novel,  there 
is  now  not  unusually  added  the 
still    larger  wage  paid  to  the 
novelist  whose  fiction  becomes 
the  basis  of  a  successful  play. 
Xot  long   since,    Mr.    Charles 
Frohinati  said  in  substance  that 
it.  was  nonsense  to   turn  any- 
where except  to  a  novel  for  a 
play,  since  it  cost  from  >1S,000  to  $30,000  to  make  a  play 
known,  and  the  novel  had  already  accomplished  this 
without  effort  and  without  expense.    No  wage  in  liter- 
ary  life  is  comparable  to  that  of  the  playwright.    Not 
all  novels  dnunatized  succeed ;  but  when  a  dramatined 
novel  rnn.'i  through  the  year,  as  nearly  a  dozen  have 
done  in  the  past  five  years,  the  return  to  the  author 
will  average  about  $G00  a  week  while  the  play  is  upon 
the  hoards.    After  making  from  125,000  to  t90,000  from 
a  single  novel,  the  author  may  then  obtain  as  much 
more  during  each  of  the  years  In  which  the  play  based 
upon  it  holds  the  stage.    It  would  be  invidious  to  goselp 
over  names ;  but  there  are  two  recent  plays  which  mnst 
have  yieldeil  the  novelist-playwright  from  CT5,000:  to 
1100,000.  or  half  the  sum  earned  by  Trollope  In  a  life- 

'I'liese  rt'tiiiTis  exceed  even  the  sums  paid  at  the  open- 
iiii;  of  the  century  to  English  authors.  The  fees,  how- 
ever, wliicli  were  paid  to  Byron  and  to  Scott,  to  Rogers 
and  to  Cninpliell — tees  which  seemed  incredible  as  liter- 
ary rewiirds  uji  to  20  years  ago — were  paid  to  the  few 
for  works  read  liy  the  few.  No  one  of  the  works  which 
Murray  anil  Constable  published  had  editiousi 
ble  Willi  tlio^e  of  to-day. 

Hut  the  iiiipulsf  to  letters  as  anch,  to  style. 


higher  walks  of  literature,  has  by  no  means  oome  which 
was  expected  when  the  reduction  in  the  cost  of  manu- 
facture, the  increase  In  the  area  of  readers,  and  protec- 
tion against  foreign  competition  all  came  in  Btmultaue- 
onsly  a  decade  ago  with  the  typesetting-machine,  cheap 
paper,  the  sale  of  books  In  de- 
partment stores,  and   fnt«m»- 
tlonol  copyright.    It  was  anti- 
cipated that  an  Individual  and 
national    type   of    production 
would  be  developed ;  but  thoee 
forgot  the  method  and  manner 
of  nature  who  predicted  this. 
Mr.   Wallace  long  since  showed 
that  it  Is  the  island  and  Isolated 
spot  that  produces  the  special* 
lied    and    Individual   epeclee. 
The  mountain  glen  will  change 
most  of  Its  flowers,  half  its  In- 
sects, and  all  of  its  trees  in  a 
steep  cllmbof  a  thousand  yards. 
Given,  however,  the  plain,  an 
unbroken   and  Illimitable  ex- 
panse nf  fertile  soli,  a  contlnn- 
ousdemand,  and  the  even  condi- 
tions of  lauds  level  for  leogoes^ 
and  a  single  plant  osurps  all 
the  space.    The  daisy  will  paint 
an  entire  principality  of  open 
land  whlto  or  yellow.    The 
mountalu-slde  varies  its  flower 
at  almost  every  yard,  but  from 
It  one  looks  down  upon  a  plain 
painted  blue  or  purple  or  yel- 
low by  the  sweep  of  a  single 
plant.    The  like  has  come  in  let- 
ters.   This  Increase  In  the  anm- 
ber  of  novels  and  tbla  mulU- 
plication  In  their  readers  have 
been  succeeded  by  the  sweeping 
success  of  single  novels  and  the 
stillbirthof  allothers.    English 
and  American  publishers  both 
complain  that  the  market  for  fiction  Is  more  nneaUsfao- 
tory  than  ever.    It  was  once  possible  to  predict,  with  a 
tolerable  accuracy,  that  a  certain  ratio  of  excellence  fur- 
nished, suitable  skill  In  busineHB,promatlon  and  aknc  wl- 
edge  in  the  market,  then  some  return  would  be  obtained 
from  most  novels  placed  in  the  market,  particularly  If 
they  were  by  well-known  authors,  and  from  nearly  alia 
fair  return.    This  has  ceased.    Instead,  the  novel  either 
has  a  prodigious  vogue,  and  springs  to  Its  edition  of 
100,000,-150,000,-200,000 ;  or,  it  falls  altogether.    The 
great  herd  of  readers  which  passes  the  crowded  tables 
of  a  department  store  moves,  as  herds  will,  on  a  single 
Impulse.    Publishers  find,  as  managers  have  found, 
tJiat  reviews  do  as  little  for  the  novel  as  criticism  for 
the  play.    People  read,  not  because  they  wish  to  read, 
but  because  they  wish  to  read  what  Is  being  read. 
They  tell  each  other.    They  move  by  the  thousand  pMt 
a  given  point  where  they  are  all  turning  the  pagsa  of 
the  same  noveL  The  man  with  an  ear  quick  to  the  ooia- 
ments  of  readers  knew  David  .Harum  was  a  snoceoB 
long  before  any  but  the  most  skillful  critics  had  dis- 
covered it.    A^  JVlend  of  Cauar  had  reached  Its  tUrd 
edition  before  most  newspapers  had  published  their 
first  notice.    The  snodeos  of  the  novel  has  really  come 
to  be  a  matter  of  nnlTeraal  salTrBge.    Titlo,  aahjeo^ 


cUi."— Frontlsplecs  (THlocsd)  tor  "Uur'd  In  Hak- 
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NOTES   ON   THE    NEW   BOOKS   OF   FICTION. 


NOVELS  OF  THE  INNER  J-IFE. 

AMONG  tlie  uuvels  of  1900  which  deal  with  the 
psycliiilrigy  of  their  characters  as  the  chief  thing 
of  iiiiportance,— ami  this  group  is  in  America  relatively 
smaller  than  in  previous  years,  owing  to  the  vogue  of 
the  adventure  story, — the  two  most  prominent  are  Mr. 
James  M.  Uarrie's  Tommy  and  Ortzel  (ScribnerB),  and 
Mrs.  Humphry  Ward's  Eleanor  |Harpers).  Mr.  Barrie 
takes  up  the  history  of  T.  Sandys  where  he  left  him  in 
the  closing  chapter  of  Sentimental  Tommy,  Tommy 
Iwcomes  a  famous  author  in  London,  lionized  by  society 
and  by  the  critics.  Grizel  loves  him  with  the  love  of  a 
noble,  full- hearted,  and  true  woman  ;  but  Tommy  is  not 
good  enough  for  her,  or  is  t^io  good,  as  you  please.  He 
is  somewhat  too  much  of  an  artist  and  decidedly  too 
little  of  a  man  to  make  "  the  perfect  lover."  His  dan- 
jierous  delicacy  of  nerves,  his  quick  power  of  idealiza- 
tion, his  draniatLc  Helf-coiiaciousness,  lend  hini  to  make 
fierce  love  to  Lady  Pippenworth  while  he  is  Grizel's 
sweetheart.  Then,  strengthened  by  remorse,  Tommy 
marries  Grizel,  and  there  are  months  of  happiness,  to 
end  in  the  tragedy,  with  its  shuroetul  Hurroundings, 
which  kills  oB  Tommy,  without  a  great  deal  of  sorrow, 
i1  must  >w  sn.id,  from  Grizel's  well-wishers.    Mi.  Barrie 


makes  this  character,  which  Is  all  his  own,  with  a  rare 
lil«rary  subtlety  which  is  also  his  own.  Even  the  dark- 
est spots  in  bis  hero'scareer  are  relieved  with  the  great 
tenderness  and  the  delicate  humor  which  illumine  every 
work  of  Mr.  Barrie's ;  and  while  there  will  be  many, 
doubtless,  who  profess  hatred  tor  Tommy,  and  even  a 
positive  dislike  to  the  story,  there  will  be  (ew  indeed 
who  do  not  admire  Mr.  Barrie's  part  in  it. 

In  Eleanor,  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward  gives  us  a  far  more 
human  story  than  any  she  has  produced  since  her  first 
lai^  achievement  of  Robert  Elsmere,  and  including 
it.  With  her  great  learning,  her  wide  capacity  tor  ob- 
servation, her  ingenui- 
ty, her  earnestness  of 
purpose,  and  her  unde- 
niable literary  art, 
there  has  been  some- 
thing  left  to  l>e  desired 
in  each  of  her  stories. 
To  some  readers  they 
appeared  coldly  intel- 
lectual, with  a  lack  of 
warm,  red  blood,  and, 
from  »n  artistic  point 
at  view,  almost  stiff. 
In  Eleanor,  with  the 
same  intellectual  grasp 
ot  ber  scenes  and  her 
characters,  there  is  far 
more  geniality  aud  life. 
The  heroine  is  a  wo- 
man with  a  wonderful  "'"'■  bcmphiiv  ward. 

from  her  beauty,  nor,  perhaps,  as  much  from  her  soul 
as  from  her  intellect.  She  is  more  like  Dorothea 
Brooke,  in  Mtddlcmarch,  than,  probably,  she  is  like 
any  other  real  or  imagined  woman  ;  and  there  are 
many  phases  of  the  story  which  remind  one  of  George 
Kliot's  masterpiece.  In  the  very  detail  of  Eleanor's 
devoted  cooperation  with  Eilward  Manisty  in  his  work, 
and  the  belief  in  tliat  work,  far  more  devoted  and 
unreserving  than  his  own,  one  is  reminded  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Uasaubon  ;  hut  Manisty  is  no  septuagenarian. 
He  is  a  young  man,  a  publicist,  with  some  disappolnt- 
njents  in  his  career,  engaged  on  his  Kreat  work  of  de- 
fending the  Papacy  and  its  history.  The  scene  is  laid  In 
Rome,  and  Mrs.  Ward  utilizes  her  learning  to  give  us 
a  signiflcant  and  fascinating  picture  of  Papal  Italy. 
Manisty,  the  hero,  is  a  most  complex  character,  a  thor- 
ough egotist,  with  the  charm  for  women  that  able  and 
consistent  egotists  are  apt  to  have.  There  enterson  the 
scene  of  Eleanor's  love  for  him  an  American  girl,  Lucy 
Foster.  Both  of  them  love  Manisty,  and  also  each  other. 
Mrs.  Ward's  character izatlon  of  the  American  figure  in 
the  story  is  extraordinarily  good.  Most  of  the  admirers 
of  the  novelist  are  predicting  that  Eicnnor  will  prove 
her  mawterplece.  It  is  presented  by  the  puWlsherB  in 
two  editions.  The  two-volume  editien  is  illustrated  by 
Albert  Sterner,  and  is  very  strikingly  and  beautifully 
bound  and  printed. 

Miss  Grace  Denio  LItclitleld,  in  her  new  story.  The 
Moving  Finger  TKrItcs  {a  quotation  from  Omar  Khay- 
yaml,  has  given  a  charming  picture  of  a  New  England 
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home,  of  intellectual  and  material  wealth,  and  of  a 
young  girl's  development  into  an  exquisite  symmetry 
of  character,  in  spite  of.  perhaps  because  of.  a  secret 
love,  which,  in  a  less  t:ieautiful  nature,  might  easily 
have  been  d  if^&t  rous.  The  at  mosphere  of  Agnes  Alden*& 
home  is  that  of  the  aristocratic  families  who  have  their 
homes  on  the  outskirts  of  Cambridge.  Mass.  Agnes  is 
a  girl  of  keen  intellectual  i>erceptions.  and  of  an  up- 
lifted soul,  who  might  probably  have  fallen  in  love 
with  the  good-natured  and  manly  Godfrey  Kilpatrick. 
whom  circumstances  seemed  to  have  appointed  for  her, 
if  she  had  not  met  the  greater  man.  David  Mul grave, 
married  to  a  cantankerous  though  not  very  bad 
woman.  Agnes  promptly  falls  in  love  with  David,  and 
is  fine  enough  to  keep  it  all  within  herself,  and  to  be  a 
very  present  help  to  l>.ith  David  and  Isabel.  The  lat- 
ter finally  dies,  and  things  go  as  the  reader  would  wi>h. 
(Putnams.  i 

In  the  seventy-second  year  of  his  age.  the  marvelously 
versatile  Dr.  S.  Weir  Mitchell  gives  us  a  new  volume. 
Dr.  Sorth  and  His  FrUudtt  Century  Co.».  In  Dr. 
Sorth  and  His  Friends  are  introduced  the  person- 
ages whose  admirable  and  witty  conversations  were 
admired  in  an  earlier  volume,  Characteristics.  The 
scheme  of  this  volume  is  to  give  the  conversation  of  a 
group  of  cultured  people  that  gather  around  Dr.  North 
and  his  wife.  The  topics  which  their  wit  and  learning 
play  may  Ix*  concerned  with  literature,  art.  medicine, 
nature,  conduct,  or  religion.  The  whole  is  bound  to- 
gether by  a  slender  thread  of  romance.  While  the  work 
is  not  sufficiently  connected  to  make  it  possible  to  style 
it  autobiographical,  it  undoubtedly  reflects  the  personal 
experiences  and  otK^er^'ations  of  the  author  in  a  some- 
what autobiographical  way. 

In  Enoch  WiUourrhhy  iScribners'.  Mr.  James  A. 
Wickersham  portrays  the  outer  and  inner  life,  espe- 
cially the  latter,  of  the  Willoughby  family,  all  of  them 
originally  Quakers,  and  all.  "whether  you  find  them  in 
Pennsylvania.  Ohio.  Indiana,  or  even  Iowa  or  Kansas, 
pretty  surely  of  the  respectable,  well-to-do  sort."  The 
scene  of  the  story  is  laid  fifty  years  ago.  in  the  wilder- 
ness of  Ohio  and  in  the  fon:st>  of  the  S<.iuth.  The  mo* 
tive  is  found  in  the  strenuous  efforts  of  Enoch  Wil- 
loughby's  soul  to  decide  whether  Quakerism  or  Spirit- 
ualism have  for  him  the  final  Truth.  There  is  a  little 
love-story  to  relieve  the  stress,  ami  there  is  a  good  deal 
of  historic  interest  in  the  accounts  of  the>e  early  Spirit- 
ualists, who  were  pn.»bably  the  founders  of  the  s>eci  of 
Christian  Scientists, 

Mr.  Kichar«l  Marsh  is  hohl  indeed  in  the  conception 
of  his  bcN-'k.  A  SirOhd  Cotnina  iJohn  Lane  \  The 
scheme  of  the  Uwik  is  no  lea*  than  the  description 
of  Chri^t'fr  coming  to  Enizland.  and  the  f«»Ilowinir  whicli 
He  did  and  did  not  get,  and  of  some  judgments  that  He 
would  undoubte<lly  have  pn-»nounceii.  Indeeti.  such  an 
opptirtunity  is  ^eId••nl  «iffered  the  novelist  to  dispose 
summarily  of  his  pet  avt-r>iiins  in  contemi»orary  life, 
both  pers«-inal  and  imper-^-inal. 

The  hemine  of  A  llV.i/j.i/i  *./  Yesterday.  Anna  Malli- 
son  'I>:uM»-«lay.  Paire  &  Cu.  .  is  the  jlautrliter  of  a  Ver- 
mont clergyman  of  the  sTri<te*t  ortlnMluxy.  Carnliue 
A.  Mavn.  the  author  of  thevrijunie.  >tud:es  the  devel- 
opment of  tiiNy.iung  cirl.  t»f:>rn  in  the  fifties  and  gr«:^w- 
ini:  up  thrraiLrh  the  atnii "Sphere  of  Ptiritaiiieal  ct^nsci- 
enrjousness  •iiiTT'iundini;  her  father's  life  and  home  and 
friends  int«»  tl;e  limader  views  of  theenduf  the  century. 

Sir  WiiiTer  Be<ant">  new  n^vel.  The  F'jurth  GiUtra- 
tif'ti   St'.'kes  .  is  coiicerned  with  a  definite  problem— the 


justice  of  visiting  the  sins  of  the  fathers  on  succeeding 
generations.  The  story  is  an  answer,  as  nearly  as  Sir 
Walter  can  give  an  answer,  to  the  question.  Why  must 
the  innocent  suffer  for  the  faults  of  those  who  have 
gone  before?  "1  venture,"  says  Sir  Walter,  "to  offer 
in  these  pages  an  answer  that  satisfies  myself.  It  sub- 
stitutes consequences  for  punishment,  and  pats  effect 
that  follows  cause  in  place  of  penalties."  These  conse- 
quences **  can  only  affect  the  body,  or  the  mind,  or  the 
social  position  of  the  descendants.  They  may  make 
ambition  impossible:  they  may  make  action  imfiossi- 
ble :  they  may  keep  a  man  <lown  among  the  rank  and 
file.— but  they  cannot  do  more.** 

In  TTic  Image  Breakers  < Stokes;.  Miss  Gertrude  Dix 
brings  us  into  an  atmosphere  redolent  of  scxrlalism. 
She  has  lived  much  in  socialistic  colonies,  and  has  en- 
gaged in  first  hand  e.xperiment  with  most  of  the  com- 
munal ideas  which  she  discusses  in  this  story.  The 
story  itself  is  not  fettered  by  her  socialistic  propagan- 
dism  in  a  way  to  hamper  the  action,  and  many  passages 
are  full  of  dnimatic  force. 

HISTORICAL  ROMANCES. 

Mr.  Ronald  Mac  Donald  publishes  his  first  romance, 
The  Sword  of  the  King  i Century  Co.).  Mr.  Mac- 
Donald  comes  to  his  taste  for  story -writing  by  inherit- 
ance, as  he  is  the  son  of  Dr.  George  MacDonald.  27l< 
Sword  of  the  King  is  &  story  of  the  time  when  William 
of  Orange  was  making  his  sturdy  fight  for  the  English 
crown.  The  heroine  tells  the  tale.  She  is  Philippa 
Drayton,  a  brave  and  lovely  girl,  whose  father  sides 
with  the  Prince  of  Orange.  Mr.  MacDonald  enrolls 
himself  among  those  modern  apologists  for  the  mon- 
archs  of  England  who  in  their  books  have  found  Tirtues 
in  King  John  and  James  II..  for  he  gives  a  new  and  un- 
expectedly pleasant  phase  of  the  worthy  but  hitherto 
.saturnine  William  of  Orange.  The  character  of  Phi* 
lippa  Drayton  is  engaging,  and  the  story  is  full  of  excit- 
ing action  and  adventure. 

Mr.  Henry  Seton  Merriman.  who  has  become  best 
known  to  the  novel-reading  public  by  his  hook,  The 
Sowers,  gives  In  The  Isle  f»f  Unrest  (Dodd,  Mead  A 
Co.)  a  dashing  and  highly  colored  tale  of  Corsica  and 
the  south  of  France.  The  vendetta  and  Sedan  give  am- 
ple opiM 'rt  un  i t y  for  d ra mat  ic  action.  The  character  of 
Mademoiselle  Denise  Lauge  is  especially  attractive, 
with  Mademoiselle  Hrun  and  Colonel  Gilbert  scarcely 
less  so.  The  I  fie  of  Unrest  will  sustain  Mr.Merrinian*8 
reput.Htion.  and  readers  who  care  for  romance  and  ad- 
venture will  find  an  abundance  of  them  of  a  good 
quality. 

Margaret  Horton  Potter  i  historical  novel,  ITncaiMm- 
ized  -McClurk:-.  i<  a  nmmnce  i>f  English  monacliism.  It 
begins  with  the  l)egiuning  of  the  thirteenth  century,  in 
the  time  of  King  John.  Tiie  author  deliberately  departs 
from  the  traditional  figure  of  tliat  scapegoat  of  English 
nii^narohs.  and  makes  John  out  a  ver>'  fair  sort  of  king 
and  man.  This.  >he  tells  us  in  a  prefatory  note,  is  not 
fn»m  the  exigencies  of  her  n"»mance,  but  from  her  own 
c^mvictiiins.  after  a  careful  study  of  the  records  of  tbe 
time  her  >tory  deals  with.  The  hero  is  Anthooy  Ffta- 
Hut>ert,  the  illegiiiniato  s<in  of  Archbishop  Hubert. 
Walter  Anthony,  a  cay  callant  of  the  court*  is  aoddenly 
caileil  u{ion  to  expiate  lii>  fatiiers  youthful  sin  1^  tak- 
ing inonastio  vows.  The  >tory  is  conscientfoody  oon- 
structed.  and  has  the  ulterior  value  of  dealing  with  a 
perioil  which  has  Iven  hitherto  practically  negtasted  bj 
romancers  of  our  day. 


NOTES  ON  THE  NEW  BOOKS  OF  FICTION. 


(Author Dt  "Alice ot Old 


Emma  Marshall  has  taken  tor  the  berotne  of  her 
story  at  classical  Roman  times,  A   Roman  Maidat 
{George  W.  Jacobs  &  Co.),  the  lost  Teetal,  wboM  statue 
alone  among  tho^e  recovered  in  the  Foram  is  unnamed, 
although  the  inscription  recording  her  virtues  was  pre- 
served.   The  author  has  gathered  the  incidents  around 
the  supposed   history 
o(  this  eharscter— in- 
riilentfi   more   or  less 
connected  with  the 
persecution  and  mar- 
tyrdom   of  the   early 
Church  in  Britain  and 

Mr.  Jeremiah  Cup- 
tin  haJi  translated  a 
new  historical  novel 
from  the  pen  of  Hen- 
ry kSienckiewtcz.  The 
KnlghlK  of  the  Cross 
(Little,  Brovrn  &,  Co.). 
Many  readers  have 
considered  (hat  this 
Bounding  romance  is 
the  finest  work  of  the 
author  of  Quo  VndtB, 
The  scene  is  laid  in 
Polnnd  in  the  four- 
teenth century,  and 
after  a  narrative  of 
thrilling  ilramntic 

quality,  it  ends  with  the  flnal  and  conclusive  victory  of 
the  Slavs  at  Tannenberg  over  the  German  Knights  of 
the  Cross,  whose  object  was  the  sulijugation  of  Poland 
anil  LitbuaiiiH. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Altsheler'H  new  book,  In  HoBtlle  Red 
(Doiilileday,  Page  &  Co.),  is  a  story  of  the  American 
Kevolutitm,  and  more  particularly  of  the  Monmouth 
campaign.  Mr.  Altsheler'H  spirited  figure  of  Mary 
Dcsinond.  and  the  continual  lively  incident  of  the  nar- 
rative, make  a  very  engaging  work,  and  quite  a  fit  suc- 
cessor to  the  series  ot  American  historical  stories  which 
have  recently  made  the  author  so  favorably  known. 

.Mr.  .T.  Breckenridge  Ellis  harks  back  to  the  first 
cendirj'  for  the  subject  of  his  romance,  The  Dread  and 
Feai-  of  Kings  (McClurg).  The  scenes  are  laid  alter- 
nately in  the  island  of  Capri  and  other  parts  of  Italy, 
and  the  narrative  of  love  and  adventure  has  tor  a  back- 
ground the  reign  of  terror  which  Rome  endured  under 
the  Emperor  Tiberius  and  his  terrible  favorite,  Sejanua. 

A  new  field  is  chosen  by  Judge  Leo  C.  Dessar,  of  New 
York  City,  for  his  first  essay  In  fiction,  A  Royal  En-- 
ehftntreng  {Continental  Fublishtug  Co.).  The  heroine 
is  the  famous  Cahina,  the  last  queen  of  the  Berbers, 
who  lived  at  Tunis,  and  won  power  and  glory  ia  the 
year  697  \,  n.  This  lieautiful,  able  and  brave  woman 
was  cruel  as  she  was  powerful.  The  author  tells  the 
story  of  the  periml  when  she  had  united  all  the  northern 
C4>u[jtries  except  Egypt  into  one  great  nation ;  when 
slie  was  known  as  the  Sorcere-ts  Queen.  The  occult 
powers  claime<i  for  this  striking  figure  are  well  utilized 
by  Judge  Dessar  to  Iieighten  the  picturesqueness  of  his 
heroine. 

.Mr.  Maurice  Thompson  Is  best  known  to  American 
readers  as  the  archer,  the  lover  of  nature  and  of  the 
Lalin  lovers  of  nature.  Ilia  essay  in  the  field  of  histori- 
cal riimance  he  calls  .^Jfcc  of  Old  VlHcenncg  (Bowen- 
Merrill  Co. I  It  is  a  Revolutionary  story,  with  the  scene 


laid  In  Indiana,  with  British  and  Americana,  Indians 
and  Creolen,  engaged  in  supplying  the  Bghtlng  and  the 
love-making.  The  heroine,  Alice  Kousslllon,  Is  achorm- 
ing  figure— much  more  charming,  Indeed,  than  her  con> 
y^tional  lover.  Alice  Is  a  spirited  girl  of  good  family, 
who  is  placed  among  the  hardships  of  pioneer  life  and 
of  Indian  warfare,  who  can  conquer  her  lover  in  sword- 
play,  and  use  a  rifle  with  the  best  of  them.  There  ore 
tew  chapters  in  which  one  does  not  find  the  excit«ment 
of  a  duel,  a  battle,  acalping-party,  or  some  equally 
thrilling  incident. 

Mr.  Edward  Bellamy,  the  famous  author  of  JLooktnn 
Backward,  had  written  The  Duke  of  Stoclcbrldgt 
{Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.)  even  before  the  book  that  made 
him  BO  well  known.  In  fact,  it  is  said  that  LooUng 
Backward  grew  out  of  this  romance.  Shortly  before  his 
recent  death,  Mr.  Bellamy  authorized  the  publication 
ot  the  novel.  It  deals  with  the  great  revolt  of  the 
debtor-farmers  of  Massachusetts  against  the  laws  which 
dealt  so  severely  with  them  in  1TS6.  An  officer  of  the 
Continental  army,  who  led  the  revolt.  Is  the  hero  of 
the  narrative,  and  his  love  with  a  belle  of  Western 
Massachusetts  makes  a  pretty  story. 

Miss  Molly  Elliot  Seawell  essays,  In  The  Hov«e  of 
Egremo-nt  (Scribnersl,  an  historicol  romance  of  the  time 


of  James  II.  ,  Aside  from  the  stirring  Incidents  Mid 
the  many  adventures  and  mlsad ventures,  narrated  with 
much  spirit  and  skill,  thestrikingpartof  Miss  Seawell's 
work  Is  her  attempt  to  renovate  the  figure  ot  James  II. — 
an  even  more  difficult  task  than  that  which  oonfnmbt 
the  apologists  tor  Richard  HI.  and  King  John,  bnt  one 
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which  MisB  Seawell  euters  on  wEth  eathusiasm  and  not 

without  SUCCBHS, 

Mr,  F,  Marion  Crawford  has  chosen  old  Mntlrid,  in  the 
time  of  Philip  I*.,  for  tlie  background  of  bis  romantic 
story,  In  the  Falace  of  fJic  King  (Macniillan).  His 
figure  of  DolortH  is  a  captivating  on«;  aud  h«r  lover, 
Don  John  of  Austria,  makeu  a  uoble  and  spirited  hero. 
King  Philip  ib  one  of  the  characters  in  the  tale,  and  all 
the  pageantry  and  splendor  o(  the  Spanish  court  aid  ia 
enriching  the  background. 

Mr.  Maurice  Hewlett  has  his  field,  so  far  as  style  and 
expression  are  concerned,  pretty  much  to  himself.  The 
success  of  his  Forcit  Lovert  showed  that  his  archaic 
and  romantic  sentences  were  done  so  well  that  no  apol- 
ogy was  needed.  Now  he  has  entered  the  lists  with 
Sir  Walter  Scott  In  utilizing  Richard  the  Lion-Hearted 
as  a  romantic  figure.  Richard  Yen  and  A'ay  (Mac- 
millan)  is  a  legitimate  literary  descendant  of  The  For- 
est Lovers,  and  will  undoubtedly  prove  of  absorbing 
interest  to  the  large  public  which  so  enjoyed  that  first 
notable  work  ol  Mr.  Hewlett's. 


STORIES  O 


ADVENTURE. 


In  Mr.  Charles  Fleming  Enibrees'  A  Dream  of  a 
Throne  (Little,  Brown  &  Co.)  he  uses  the  romance  of 
Old  Mexico  and  the  dramatic  episode  of  a  Mexican  re- 
volt. The  hero  is  a  descendant  of  an  Aztec  royal  fam- 
ily, although  his  boyhood  has  been  passed  as  a  flaher- 
man's  son.  When  he  emerges  into  self-consciousness 
and  manly  strength,  and  feels  the  power  of  the  Church, 
he  heads  a  revolution  which  is  meant  to  place  him  on 
the  throne,  but  which  gets  him  shot  as  a  traitor.  The 
author  is  a  careful  student  of  the  local  color  framing 
his  story,  and  the  Mexican  characters  are  notably  well 

Mr.  W.  H.  Wilson,  who  appears  as  the  author  of  Raf- 
naland  (Harpers),  is  the  son  of  the  late  president  of 
Washington  and  Lea  University  and  postmaster-gen- 
eral In  President  Cleveland's  cabinet.  This  is  the  son's 
first  effort  in  fiction.  It  is  lively  and  imaginative 
enough  to  suit  the  most  exacting.  The  hero  is  enticed 
Into  a  balloon,  and  is  conveyed  thereby  to  an  unknown 
Scandinavian  island  near  the  north  pole,  where  he 
finds  a  race  of  gigantic  Norsemen,  with  the  size,  the 
strength,  the  courage,  and  the  appetites  of  the  Vikings. 
The  lucliy  aeronaut  falls  in  love  with  the  beautiful 
Princess  Astrid,  and  has  plenty  of  fighting  and  love- 
making  ou  his  hands  from  that  time  on.  These  occu- 
pations Mr.  Wilson  describes  in  a  very  capable  way. 

Mr.  Jo^ph  Conrad  is  one  of  the  group  o(  writers  who 
have  come  forward  in  the  last  two  years,  and  who  know 
the  sea  and  the  sailors  on  it  in  all  their  moods.  His  new 
story  is  called  Lord  Jim  {Doubleday,  Page  Sc  Co.). 
Prejndies  is  won  in  favor  of  the  hero  at  the  first  E*eii- 
t«nce.  He  Is  a  water-clerk,  an  inch  under  nix  feet, 
powerfully  built,  with  a  slight  stoop  and  a  lixed  from- 
under  stare  "which  made  you  think  of  a  charging  bull." 
How  this  promising  water-clerk  rose  to  a  great  emer- 
gency in  his  lite,  and  the  romance  of  tlie  sea  and  the 
Malaysian  Islands  to  which  his  adventures  bring  him, 
make  a  capital  story. 

That  indefatigable  flctlonist,  Mr.  CntclilTe  Hyne,  ap- 
pears with  a  new  narrative  in  bis  well-known  anil  dash- 
ing style.  Tlie  Filibusters  (Stokes)  deals  with  an  ex- 
pedition that  successfully  captures  the  presidency  of  a 
Central  American  republic.  The  author  serves  up  a 
fresh  dish  of  "red-hot"  incidents  in  every  chapter,  with- 
out any  hampering  of  coincidence. 


Pistols,  muskets,  and  swords  figure  proniiueuttj  <»' 
the  escutcheon  of  H.  B.  Marriott  Watson's  new  book, 

Chlorls  of  the  Island  (Harpers).  The  scene  is  Uid  in 
the  last  century  In  England,  and  the  ? tory  1b  full  of  tba 
thrilling  and  hairbreadth  encnpes  of  Warburtou,  an 
engaging  lighting- machine  who  loves  the  sister  of  hia 
deadly  enemies.  Mr.  Watson  is  a  skillful  hand  at  th* 
construction  of  such  a  rattling  story,  and  incldeutallr 
gives  a  good  picture  of  the  lives  of  Englishmen  In  tli* 
last  century. 

NOVELS  PICTURING  AMERICAN  COUHUNITIBB. 

In  the  past  two  or  three  years  there  have  been  a  remark- 
able series  of  stories,  the  product  of  earnest  and  Intelll- 
l^nt  work,  many  of  them,  wbose  chief  significance  I19 
in  the  pictures  they  gave  of  the  peculiar  oaetoma,  peo- 
ples, and  characteristics  of  distinctly  marked  regiotia  of 
the  United  States.  One  of  the  most  notable  storlaatn 
this  general  class  appearing  in  1900  is  Mr.  John  13x1 
Lloyd's  Strtngtown  on  the  Fike  iDodd,  Mead  &  C04, 
which,  after  serial  publication  in  The  Bookman,  laso^ 
presented  in  book  form.  Mr.  Lloyd  has  taken  for.l)ll 
scene  the  northeastern  part  of  Kentucky,  the  remait 
hill-lands  similar  to  adjacent  regions  of  Ohio  and  1u^ 
ana,  and  very  different  from  the  Blue-grass  diatridt  jgt 
Mr.  James  Lane  Allen's  tales.  The  time  U  thatof  tbk 
Civil  War;  and,  although  Mr.  Lloyd's  story  is  full  of  Id- 
cldent  and  life,  it  turns  on  a  most  dramatic  eptaode, 
where  a  chemical  analysis  decides  the  fate  of  the  bera 
and  alienates  him  from  the  heroine.  Its  final  value  WIU 
undoubtedly  lie  in  the  extremely  veridical  picture  ot 
this  Southwestern  rural  community,  with  ita  TilUga 
drunkards,  its  sharp  country  lawyers,  and  Its  super- 
stitious and  wholly  delightful  negroes. 

Another  story,  with  its  primal  scene  lying  in  Km- 
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tuckf,  and  by  a  well-known  Kentucky  author,  is  CrUUti- 
doit  (Scriboera),  by  Mr.  JobD  Fox,  Jr.    Mr.  Fox  takeu  as 
into  the  inner  and  tuxmious  mysteries  o(  the  Blae-grass 
region,  and  introduces  us  to  the  life  there  In  1896.    He 
raigea  a  Kentucky  legion  and  takes  It  to  Cuba  to  help  at 
San  Jusn  and  Caney,  ulong  with  Lawtou  and  Chaffee, 
and  Hooaevelt  and  the 
Rough  Riders.    All 
of  these  scenes  and  all 
of  these  subjects  Mr. 
Fox  knows  thoronghly 
and  freshly;   and   his 
facile  pen  makes  the 
most  of  them,  and  con- 
trives to  weave  a  pret- 
ty love-story  into  the 

Although  Mr.  Ii^ 
ving  Bacheller'sfben 
Hiilden  (Ijothrop)  has 
Iteen  referred  to  In  an 

earlier  number  of  the 
Heview  of  Keviewb, 
and  also  in  Mr.  Wil- 
liams' general  charac- 
terisation of  the  books 
UK.  lariN-Q  BACHRLi.EH.  of  the  seRson  in  tbie 

lAuthur  111  ■■  Eben  Holdon."!  December  number,  the 

well-deserved  appreci- 
iiiiodwhichisbeingbest.iwedonthisexcellent  pictnreof 
our  New  York  gran<lfatlier'B  life  niakeH  the  bonk  worthy 
of  a  further  note.    Mr.  Bacheller's  shrewd,  sturdy  New 
Yorkers  of  the  North  Woods  farm  have  quite  captured 
tlie  American  public ;  nor  Is  the  "  local  color"  in  the 
liomespun  phases  of  "  Rben  Holden  "  alone  praisewor- 
thy.   The  chapters  that 
deal  with  the  citj-  ex- 
periences of  the  hero, 
iind,  indeed,   the  book 
as  a  whole,  are  true  to 
the  ear,   and   liold  the 
attention  to  the  end.   It 
iK  nothing  short  of 
wonderful  that  a  man 
of  Mr.   Bacheller's  di»- 
Iracting   and   continu- 
ous   biusinesa  preoccu- 
pations  should  have 
pnwluceil  such  an   ex- 
celieDt  piece  of  Hction. 
As  he  himself  sayx, 
"  Chapters     begun     in 
the  publicity  of  a  Piill- 
nian  car  have  been  Hn- 

ished   in   the  cheerless 

F^oli  ttide  of  a  hotel 
chiiTnlNT.  Some  have 
had  tlii-ir  lieijinning  in 
a  slecpli'^t  ni^lit,  and  their  end  In  a  day  of  bronchitis." 
The  region  which  Mr.  Charles  Frederic  Gobs,  a  new 
writer,  exploits  in  The  Brilrmptlon  of  David  Conon 
(Bi men- Merrill  Co.)  in  to  tlie  west  of  Kentucky,  but  not 
faraway  noresKentially  different.  This  boldly  conceived 
tale  wliich  lias  alrendy  proved  so  popular  has  its  scene 
laiil  in  the  middlf  of  the  nineteenth  centary  and  In  the 
westiTn  part  of  Ohio.  The  IniliatiH  hud  ulready  been 
diHpiisiii  of,  and  lilt-  niOKt  tragic  work  of  subduing  the 
wililerniivi  liiiil  iK'en  accomplished,  when  David  Cotaon'a 


( Autlior  of  "  The  EBclCg  Hurt ") 


Story  begins.    But  there  was  enongh  elemental  nature 
aroniid  his  home  to  make  a  wild  and  poetic  setting  for 
Mr.  Gosb'  fiction.    David  Corsoo  is  a  Quaker  preschec, 
who,  according  to  the  admiring  tributes  of  his  nelgb- 
bors,  could  at  twenty  "talkamule  intoatrottin'boMin 
less'n  three  minutea."    The  lucky  young  Quaker  with 
such  facility  of  language  found  it  less  difficult  to  talk  » 
gypay  girl  into  laving  him.    As  she  already  had  a  hus- 
band of  fierce  aspect  and  physical  attaiamentB,  all  the 
elements  of  au  excit- 
ing story  are  furnished 
In  the  drat  few  chap- 
Mr.   Hamlin  Gar- 
land  has   rarely  pro- 
duced a  set  of  verses 
or  work  of  fiction  in 
nhicta  his  worship  of 
the  great  Westera 
country,  its  pictur- 
esque   crudities,    and 
its  elemental  strength 
did  not  furnish  the 
foundation.     He  does 
not   depart   from    his 
idols   in   The  EagU's 
Heart     (Appletons). 
The  hero  who  turns  bis 
face   to   the   West   Is 
Harold  Excell,  a  pro- 
verbial minister's  son,         mb.  CHAaLBS  rainiaio  aoss. 
high-tempered  and  Hd-    ,Authoror"TbeHedempttoI.o(D»Tia 
venturous.    He  tails  Coraoo.") 

to  dominate  the  Chi- 
cago cattle  markets,  and  removes  to  tbe  tar  West  as  a 
government  agent  In  tbe  Indian  country.  He  is  In  the 
troubles  between  the  sheepmen  and  cattlemen,  and 
passes  through  many  tremendous  adventures  ou  tbe 
mesa.  The  vivid  descriptions  of  cattle-ranching  and 
other  picturesque  phases  of  Western  life  are  such  as  only 
one  who  loves  his  subject  and  who  has  studied  it  cam 
give. 

It  is  a  far  cry  from  Mr.  Hamlin  Qarland's  cow> 
punchers  and  Western  desperadoes  to  tbe  qniet  New 
England  home  folks  of  Mr.  Charles  Felton  Pidgin's 
Qufncv  Adams  Sawyer  (C.  M.  Clark  Pnb.  Co.).  The 
hero,  and  the  other  Mason's  Comer  folks,  dwell  in  a 
quiet  Massachnsette  village,  and  the  story  celebrates 
tbe  virtues  and  fallings  of  the  tradesmen,  merchants, 
lawyers,  and  politicianB  according  to  the  New  Ekig- 
land  standard.  The  story  Is  a  considerable  one  In 
length,  and  gives  as  a  whole  a  most  perfect  and  compro- 
hensive  picture  of  New  England  life,  both  as  to  axter- 
nals  and  as  to  intellectual  manners  and  standards. 

Mr.  Elmore  Elliott  Peake's  The  Datltnytow  (Mo- 
Clure,  Phillips  &  Co.)  Is  not  so  consciously  oocnpled  In 
portraying  the  external  life  of  the  community  as  the 
foregoing:  and  yet  it  doea  anm  up  the  manners  and  ou»> 
toms  and  ways  of  thinking  of  a  new  and  very  little 
known  part  of  the  United  Statea,  and  fa  not  weakened 
in  this  way  by  excursions  into  the  outer  world.  The 
Darlingtons  live  in  northern  central  North  Carolina,, 
in  a  region  which  is  rather  void  of  material  or  Intelleo- 
tnal  interests,  save  for  the  railroads  and  the  fomlture 
factories  and  other  evidences  of  enterprise  which  Hieae 
railroads  have  lately  brotight  Into  existence.  The  Daiv 
llngtona  naturally  are  a  railroad  family,  and  Hr.  PMike 
carries  them  through  such  a  series  of  railroad  «dv<»- 
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tures  as  to  show  that  Mr.  Kipling  and  Cy  Warmau  and 
otlier  exploiters  of  the  locomotive  have  not  by  any 
means  u»e<l  up  all  the  literary  material  of  that  new  lit- 
erary field. 

The  Rev.  William  E.  Barton,  whose  Hero  in  Home- 
spun won  such  a  well-deserved  success,  appears  with  a 
second  novel,  Pine  Kn-ot  (Appletons),  which  successfully 
meets  the  critical  scrutiny  naturally  accorded  a  volume 
succeeding  a  first  success.  Mr.  Barton  gives  a  virile 
account  of  the  Kentucky  mountain-folk  in  the  region 
bordering  on  Tennessee,  as  different  from  the  Ken- 
tuckians  of  John  Fox's  stamping-grounds  as  the  China- 
man of  Mott  Street  is  different  from  the  Knickerbocker 
aristocrat  of  Washington  Square.  His  story  precedes 
and  ends  with  the  War  of  Secession,  and  his  account  of 
the  Abolitionist  element  among  the  poorer  mountaineers 
is  especially  readable  and  valuable.  Altogether,  the 
book  is  one  of  tlie  strongest  and  ])est  of  the  year  among 
those  works  of  fiction  aiming  especially  to  reflect  local 
color. 

Mr.  Hervey  Wliite\s  Quicksand  (Small,  Maynard  & 
Co.)  takes  us  far  to  the  North,  into  the  thrifty,  hard- 
working regions  of  New  Hampshire.  The  life  of  the 
sturdy  farmers,  their  struggle  with  the  long  winter, 
with  the  exigencies  of  "schooling"  their  numerous 
families,  their  churchgoing,  their  literary  societies, 
and  their  jollifications,  are  pleasant  and  coiiscientiously 
recorded. 

Miss  Jane  de  Forest  Shelton's  book,  The  Salt'-Box 
House  (Baker  &  Taylor),  is  even  more  directly  and  ex- 
clusively occupied  in  recording  the  eight*:enth-century 
life  in  a  New  England  hill-town.  The  scene  is  laid  in 
Stratford,  (/onn.,  and  the  author  has  carefully  collected 
a  great  numl)er  of  the  less-known  phasi»s  and  odd  cus- 
toms of  rural  life  in  that  pericnl,  the  description  of  which 
she  has  found  most  convenient  to  put  into  narrative 
form. 

Still  another  State  gives  the  scene  of  Mr.  Nelson 
Lloyd's  Tlic  Chronic  ioa/er  (J.  F.  Taylor  &  Co.).  The 
story  is  told  in  the  dialect  of  central  Pennsylvania,  and 
includes  many  excellent  sketches  of  rustic  life  and  man- 
ners in  this  picturesque  valley  surrounded  by  the  heights 
of  the  Blue  Ridge.  "  The  Spelling  Bee,"  "  The  Wrest- 
ling Match,"  "The  Haunted  Store,"  "Hirum  Gam,  the 
Fiddler,"  "  Breaking  the  Ice,"  and  other  chapter  titles 
suggest  the  quaint  subjects  that  Mr.  Lloyd's  patriarch 
dilates  upon.  » 

It  is  to  the  "  Land  of  the  Sky,"  in  the  heights  of  the 
Allegheny  Mountains,  that  Mary  Nelson  Carter  turns 
for  her  North  Carolina  Sketches  (McClurg).  The  book 
consists  of  a  series  of  sketches  made  up  from  conversa- 
tions with  the  poor  mountain-folk  of  this  region  (Charles 
Egbert  Craddock's  country),  and  furnish  a  very  good 
picture  of  their  meager  life  and  curious  si)eech.  It  is 
much  the  same  sort  of  folk  that  Mr.  Will  N.  Harben 
describes  in  his  Northern  Georgia  SketchAis  (McClurg), 
though  his  accounts  of  them  are  given  in  truer  story 
form. 

STORIES  OP  LONDON  AND  NEW  YORK  LIFE. 

Mr.  II.  C.  Chatfield-Taylor's  The  Idle  Bom  (Stone) 
has  for  its  subtitle  '*  A  Comedy  of  Manners."  The  tale 
w(m  the  prize  of  a  New  York  magazine  offered  for  the 
bvst  novel  dealing  with  contemporary  society,  using  the 
word  in  its  limited  sense.  The  scene  is  laid  entirely 
within  the  sacred  portals  of  New  York's  *'  Four  Hun- 
drwl,"  and  Mr.  Chatfield-Taylor's  purpose  is  primarily 
to  satirize  the  weaknesses  and  follies  of  the  so-called 


"  smart  set."  Mr.  Chatfield-Taylor  thinks  that  the  days 
of  Isaac  Watts,  when  the  idle-born  had  the  fad  of  writ- 
ing verses  \yhich  were  creditable  and  letters  which 
were  readable,  have  been  succeeded  by  days  when  metro- 
politan society  has  the  sole  ambition  of  leading  in  ex- 
travagance. This  quickly  reduces  all  social  excellence 
to  a  question  of  money,  and  gives  the  author  abundant 
opportunities  for  satire. 

Miss  Grace  Marguerite  Hurd  has  written  a  very  lively 
and  vivacious  story  in  The  Bennett  Twins  (Macmillan). 
These  two  young  people,  Donald  and  Agnes  Bennett, 
leave  their  liome  in  Maine  in  their  seventeenth  year,  and 
come  to  New  York  to  make  their  fortunes,  one  of  them ' 
as  an  art  student,  and  the  other  as  a  student  of  music. 
Their  life  and  struggles  in  the  metropolis  are  humor- 
ously told,  in  a  way  which  leaves  a  very  good  picture  in 
the  reatler's  mind  of  the  experiences  through  which 
such  provincial  neophytes  must  pass  in  the  struggle  for 
existence  in  a  great  city. 

Miss  Amelia  K.  Barr's  latest  story,  Th4i  Maid  of 
Maiden  Lane  (Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.),  too,  has  New  York 
as  its  scene  and  essential  atmosphere ;  but  it  is  the  New 
York  of  a  hundred  years  ago,  when  Maiden  Lane  boasted 
handsome  residences  instead  of  rows  of  jewelry  stores. 
The  thousands  of  reaxlers  who  have  enjoyed  Mrs.  Barr's 
A  Bow  of  Orange  Ribbon  will  find  in  this  new  volume 
from  her  prolific  but  very  even  i)en  a  further  treat. 

Margaret  Blake  Robinson's  Souls  in  Pawn  (Revell), 
"A  Story  of  New  York  Life,'' is  essentially  of  modem 
metropolitan  conditions.  It  is  of  the  New  York  of  the 
missions  of  the  Salvation  Army's  field  that  she  writes 
with  much  kindly  humor  and  philosophy.  Her  hero- 
ine, Miss  Irving,  sounds  much  as  if  she  had  been 
modeled  on  Mrs.  Ballington  Booth,  and  Katie  Fin negan 
and  the  other  neighbors  of  Chinatown  are  convincingly 
pre-sent^'d. 

Another  novel  of  New  York  life.  Sister  Carrie  (Dou- 
bleday.  Page  &  Co.),  by  Theodore  Dreiser,  brings  us 
into  an  atmosphere  of  Rector's  and  the  theaters  rather 
than  Chinatown  and  the  missions.  Mr.  Dreiser's  hero- 
ine, Caroline  Meeber,  comes  from  her  country  home  in 
Wisconsin  through  Chicago  to  New  York.  Carrie's  ca- 
reer in  New  York  City,  first  as  a  struggling  aspirant 
for  histrionic  honors,  and  finally  as  a  famous  actress, 
furnishes  the  plot  of  the  story. 

Mr.  W.  Pett  Ridge's  new  lK>ok  is  entitled  A  Breaker 
of  Laws  (Macmillan).  The  hero  is  a  London  cockney 
burglar,  who  has  an  honest  love  for  a  decent  young 
servant-girl,  marries  her,  reforms,  and  turns  to  irre- 
proachable work.  There  is  a  characteristic  touch  of 
cleverness  in  Mr.  Pett  Ridge's  management  of  Alfred 
Bateson's  relapse.  He  does  not  make  him  go  to  steal- 
ing again  for  the  sake  of  saving  his  wife  from  starva- 
tion, or  from  evil  associations,  but  simply  because  of 
love  for  his  burglarious  art.  It  appeals  so  strongly  to 
Alfred's  imagination  to  effect  a  clever  stroke  of  roguery 
that  he  leaves  his  wife  and  child,  whom  he  loves,  and 
pilfers  to  his  heart's  content,  until  he  is  put  in  prison, 
and  finally  goes  to  South  America  a  ruined  man.  The 
manners  and  tlie  opportunities  of  the  typical  I^ndon 
burglar  are  vivaciously  presented. 

Miss  Una  L.  Sillierrad's  story  of  life  in  the  poorer 
quartt^rsof  London,  The  Lady  of  Dreams  (Don) }U^any, 
Page  &  Co.),  is  the  second  book  from  her  pen,  and  bids 
fair,  taken  with  her  first  novel,  The  Enchanter,  to 
make  her  a  reputation  of  high  order 
TJie  Lady  of  Dreams  is  the  niece 
whom  she  cared  for  with  a  devotion 


der.    Her  H«|||ne  in        J 
ofa^     ^^,       J 
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her  outer  energies,  but  which  ont;  helps  to  develop  a 
dreamy,  puetlu,  and  altogether  cb&rmlug  personality. 
When  the  lieaotted  taa,a  Htiempts  to  kill  her,  a  crleis 
L'urtieH,  leading  to  a  great  love  to  compensate  for  her 
ilreary  exitttence.  There  is  a  quality  at  restraint  and 
qniet  power  in  Miss  Sllbrmul's  work  which  promises 
well  for  her  fnture. 

In  much  lighter  vein  isMr.H.G.  Wells' tale o(  London 
folk,  Love  and  Mr.  Lewtahatn  (Stokes),  in  which  the 
conditions  of  modern  student  life  in  the  English  me- 
tropolis are  vivHciously  and  happily  described.  Lewis- 
ham,  a  tutor  in  a  provincial  ttchnol,  goes  up  to  the 
iiietropoliH,  falls  in  love  with  a  young  gici,  the  daughter 
of  a  precious  rascal,  and  marries  ber.  Ethel's  father 
t>oses  as  a  Spirituslint,  and  his  frauds,  and  Mr.  Wells' 
fxpositlon  of  their  methods,  form  an  entertaining  part 
o(  the  story. 

Mr.  Percy  White  takes  us  to  quite  a  different  and 
most  highly  reHpeutahle  kind  of  Jjondoii  in  his  stery, 
The  Went  End  (Harpers).  He  cleverly  portrays  the 
weaknesses  and  foibles  of  the  London  "Hmnrt  set,"  and 
the  career  of  John  Treadaway,  an  otherwise  respectahle 
and  estimable  manufacturer  of  jam,  who  enters  the 
ediHce  of  society  through  a  side-door. 

TALES  OP  STRANQE  I,ANDS. 

^Ir.  E.  P.  Dole  has  hit  upou  n  faMcinatiug  legend  of  an 
ancient  goddess-queen  of  Hawaii  as  the  basis  of  his 
Atory,  IIIu'ii  |Harper»l.    The  heroine,  one  of  the  ancient 
race  of  island  demi-guds,  has  violated  a  sacred  law,  and 
tries  to  save  her  life  and  that  of  her  unborn  child, 
which  are  forfeit  to  the  terrible  Ku.    The  story  of  her 
escajH',  and  the  growth  of  her  son  into  manly  beauty 
and  strength,  and  the  leadership  o(  his  people,  is  well 
worth  the  telling ;  and  this  little  volume,  la  its  tasteful 
binding.  Is   altogether 
a  welcome  addition  to 
the   f<eason's   work    in 
Union. 

Very  like  Mr.  Dole's  • 

>r(sry,  i[i  its  general  set- 
liim,  is  Kelea,  the 
Siirf-nider  (FonI, 
Howard  &  Hulbert), 
by  Mr.  Alexander  Ste- 

nintice  of  pagan  Ha- 
wnii.  Mr.  Twomlily 
knows  bis  Hawaii 
thoroughly,  and  the 
IHittic  story,  as  well  as 
his  interesting 


of 
the  traditions  and 
folk-lore  of  the  island- 
ers, makes  KcUn  a 
vi'lume  of  interest  from  several  points  of  view. 

Irok'j :  Tiihx  of  Japim  (Doubleday  &  McClure  Co.), 
comes  from  a  Japanese  author,  Mr.  Adschi  Kinuosuk^ 
wbri  has  written  in  English  this  series  of  sketches  por- 
triiyingthe  lite  and  folk-lore  of  the  haughty  Sam nral 
clii>s.  Mr.  KinniiHUk^  is  a  .Tajianese  residing  in  Cali- 
fornia, and  several  of  these  stories  have  been  pultlished 
ill  .Vmerican  iieriiHlicaK  That  the  Japanese  taste  for 
<lflii"ite  Hii'i  quiiint  Imagery  has  uot  been  lost  in  this 
aiitli<ir's  transition  te  the  Knglish  langnage,  is  shown 
pnrt  it'll  tarly  in  such  descriptions  as  that  of  the  cherry- 
blossoms  :  "A  bit  of  gauiie  t4)rnofr  from  thq  skirt  uf 


that  vain  coquette  called  Spring,  In  her  ftU-too-hMty 
and  careless  way  of  pBasing  over  this  earth." 

The  perennially  brilliant  Ouida  appears  In  a  new 
book,  as  good  as  anything  she  haH  ever  written  out  o( 
all  her  vast  ontput,  and  almost  entirely  free  from  the 
qualities  which  have  cheapened  the  public  for  many  of 
her  earlier  stories.  The  Waters  of  Edera  (Penno)  la  a 
stery  of  Itely,  based  on  the  devotion  of  the  peasant  te 
his  native  soil.  Ouida's  always  trenchant,  if  sometimes 
mistaken,  pen  has  an  easy  task  In  the  thorough  demol- 
ishing of  the  supposition  of  an  actual  Italian  unity. 
She  paints  the  Italian  people  as  ground  under  an  ab> 
Burd  and  cruel  government.  The  passages  in  this  book, 
which  show  the  love  of  the  peasant  hero  for  his  birth- 
place, and  it«  rivers  and  trees  and  hills,  are  such  as  no 
other  woman  writer  could  produce.  Whatever  one 
may  have  to  think  of  Mile.  De  La  Ramie's  quarrel 
with  civilisation,  one  will  want  te  read  this  excellent 

Mrs.  Flora  Annie  Steel's  novels  have  always  been 
Indian  scenes ;  but  in  her  last  book.  The  Hosts  of  the 
Lord  (Macmillau),  we  have  a  mora  modem  setting  than 
In  the  others.  The  story  produces  an  excellent  picture 
of  English  India,  and  shows  int«resting  points  of  conr 
tact  between  the  Eurasians  and  the  native  life. 

Mr.  Henry  B.  Fuller,  in  Th^  Last  Refuge  (Houghton, 
Miffliu  &  Co.),  returns  to  the  quaint  discursive  style  of 
his  Chevalier  of  Pensleri  Vant.  The  Last  Refv^e  ie 
a  Sicilian  romance,  telling  of  the  search  of  a  group  of 
people,  the  characters  of  the  book,  for  a  life  of  more 
beauty  ;  and  of  their  hegjra  to  Sicily,  which  land  Is  to 
produce  the  scene  of  a  sort  of  Golden  Age,  so  far  as  the 
inner  life  is  concerned.  Everything  that  Mr.  Puller 
writes  is  distinguished  by  a  rare  delicacy  of  fancy  and 
expression  ;  and  TTte  Ln«t  Refv^e  is  no  exception  to 
this  rule. 

St.  Petcr'g  [TmZwcIia  (Harpers)  is  a  series  of  sketches 
of  Magyar  life,  by  KAlm&n  Miksz&th,  who  is  introduced 
te  ns  as  second  only  to  Maurus  Jokai  in  popularity 
among  his  countrymen.  The  pictures  of  Slavic  lite  in 
this  volume  are  enlivened  by  a  quaint  hnmor  which 
bring  the  jieculiarities  and  characteristics  of  the  Hun- 
garian peasant  into  pleasant  relief. 

It  is  the  Bohemian  village  folk  that  Madame  Flora  B. 
Kopta  utilizes  in  her  novel  The  Foretttmm  of  VimpeK 
(Lothrop),  Her  studies  of  life  and  character  in  far-away 
communities  buried  in  the  forests  of  Bohemia,  her  inter- 
pretation of  the  passions,  the  joys  and  griefs  of  the 
village  peasantry,  have  a  decidedly  original  and  grateful 
flavor. 

The  Weird  Orient  (Henry  T.  Coates  &  Co.)  is  the  title 
of  a  writer  hitherto  unknown  te  Americans.  RabU 
Henry 'lliowizi  is  a  Hebrew  who  grew  up  in  Russia  and 
Ronmania,  was  educated  in  Germany,  and  has  become 
an  important  educating  influence  among  the  people  of 
his  race.  He  baa  written  a  volume  of  stories  of  RnssiBn 
life,  and  nowpnblishesin  America  this  series  of  Eastern 
tales  of  a  legendary  cost,  which  leave  a  vivid  impresBlou 
of  the  poetic  Imagination  of  the  Moora  among  whom  the 
author  collected  the  material  for  his  work. 

There  is  a  haunting  flavor  in  several  of  Mr.  Lloyd 
Osboume's  stories,  collected  under  the  title  The  Qu«en 
Fcrsus  Billy  (Scrihnera),  which  raminds  ns  of  his  step- 
father, Robert  Louis  Stevenson.  The  scene*  of  the  sto- 
ries are  chiefly  laid  in  the  Somoan  Islands,  which  have 
been  Mr.  Osbonrne's  home   since   Stevenson  led  th« 
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Mupid  but  affmtioniite  UHtlvM  of  thcwe  lazy  islutids 
and  the  languorous  rrevdom  Troin  the  convt^ntiuiis  of 
clTJliied  life,  are  most  cleverly  lined  in  Mr.  OitbourDe'a 
literary  workmanship.  Why  "The  Beautiful  .Man  of 
Pingalap''  should  be  Kuch  a  good  story  to  read  might 
puzzle  a  critical  nnaly^^t  to  decide  ;  and  yet  it  is,  beyond 
a  perad  vent  are. 

In  Eligga  iLoiigmansi.  Mr.  Rider  Hatytanl  takes  us. 
of  coarse,  to  Afrira  :  but  thin  time  to  Pbceiiicia,  the  city 
in  South  Central  Africa  whose  mysterioUH  ruins  have 
fnmlKheil  much  '•[■'cuiative  food  fur  hisloriaDS  and 
archsulogiHis.  Here  was  a  streat  trwling  town,  with 
TSMt  foriidcHrion.i.  Mr.  Rider  Hattgard  aUeinpis  to 
■how,  in  the  inciilerits  of  lii.s  story,  how  such  an  iucom- 
prehensible  thing  might  have  existed,  and  how  the  town 
came  to  extinciion.  ' 

Sigurd  EckdalK  Bride  (IJtrle.  Bniwn  &  Co.i,  by 
Ricliarrl  Voss.  is  a  story  of  Scandinavian  life  among  the 
great  snowdrifti*  ami  iry  almnsiihere  of  the  Xorweglau 
Bolituiies.  The  >cbetiie  of  the  tale  is  tlie  arctic  exi)eiii- 
tion  of  the  hero  and  liis  friends  in  s<-arch  of  the  north 
pole. 

NOVELS  WITH  VARIOUS  MOTIVES. 

Mr.  Eden  PhiUpoHs  follows  hi>  rblldrvii  of  thcilM. 
whieh  was  so  well  received  on  .-iicuunt  of  its  virile  iinatci- 
uative  qualities,  with  Sonn  iif  Die  Monilu'i  iPuinam-i), 
—a  love-siury,  with  the  Kceiie  laiil  in  Devonshire.  Mr. 
Phillpotls  lias  been  Ixild  eiiuutcli  to  make  his  heroine  be 
In  love  with  two  men  at  the  same  time.  After  having 
put  her  In  thi»  mo^t  dangeroui*  predicainent.  he  is  kind 
enough  to  allow  lier  to  marry  botli  of  them  in  turn. 
The  eigniQcant  qualities  of  Mr.  Phillputts'  work  point, 
in  many  way>,  to  a  similarity  to  Mr.  Tliumas  Hardy. 
The  subtile  imaginative  study  of  the  girl's  emotions, 
the  philosophic  alliliiite  toward  the  fact  of  sex,  and  in 
the  backgronnil  the  <le1icious  iHirtrayal  ot  the  Devon- 
shire rustics,  bring  Mr.  Phillpi.lls  decideilly  into  Mr. 
Hardy's  fii-ld.  If  the  younger  novelist  Hulls  no  such 
delicate  and  poetical  .seltiuii  as  he  of  Wessex.  liu  such 
artistic  interpretation  of  the  nnture  world  surrounding  i 
his  characters. — for  that  matter,  neither  does  any  other 
anthor  tixlay. 

Mr.  Robert  Batii«  Wilson  is  known  to  many  readers 
aH  a  maker  of  dreamy  and  puelic  verr^s.  Indeed,  hi- 
temperament  is  ev-entially  mysticiil.  His  last  volume. 
Until  Uic  IMy  Itrail:  i.-jcribnersi.  isanovel  which  might 
have  been  expected  from  such  a  literary  nature.  Id  the 
prelude,  a  young  anthor  reails  his  Hrst  story  to  his 
mother.  This  story  is  the  romaiii-e  of  the  volume,  and 
at  the  eod  llie  mother  infurm''  him  that  the  author  has 
simpy  told  a  piece  of  family  hisiui  y  which  has  not  been 
revealed  to  him  by  human  means. 

A  new  l)ook  appears  fn>m  the  famons  Hungarian 
author,  Maurus  Jokai,  Dr.  Diim/inti\  ITiff  iDi.nhletlay 
&,  McClnre  Co.  I.  translated  b>-  F.  Sl<-initz.  The  scene  is 
laid  during  the  Franco-Prii>sian  War.  and  offers  Dr. 
Jdkai  the  highly  dramatic  opp-irt unities  which  his  gen- 
ius is  prone  to  select.  Tlie  story  ileaU  with  a  marriage 
made  under  a  misapprehension,  whicli  is  not  dispelled 
unlit  years  after. 

The  always  clever  and  vivacious  John  Oliver  Hol.bes 
(Mrs.  Craigiei  has  written,  in  /Jo/..  r(  (»i(ii(<«  if^tuke-l.a 
sequel  to  The  S^-liMil  for  .¥«(«(«.  She deaU  wittily  with 
the  religious,  imlitical.  and  philosophical  i|U(-stious 
broached  in  tlie  *iory,  which  has  tor  its  rlianu-ter*  a 
dilettante  politician  nsa  beriN  n  iwliiter.  a  (iinvetitional 
pe«r   of  Rngland.  an  ainbriwuulor.   ii   )Kilillc:il  adven- 


turer, and  I»rd  Disraeli,  whose  figure  has  a  great  at- 
traction tor  Mrs.  Craigie. 

Mr.  Harrison  Kol)ertw)ii  Iwgins  his  stor;,  Red  Blood 
and  Blue  (Scribuersi,  with  a  Kentucky  shooting  eoene 
a-id  its  surroundings.  The  nartative  is  of  a  low-hctm 
youth  witli  large  anpirntions.  and  it  takes  na,  as  Mr. 
Jolm  Fux'Kstory  iloes.  from  Kentucky  to:>au  Juan  Hill 
and  iMick. 

In  Mr.  Anthony  Hope's  new  novel.  QutMnU {Stdktai, 
he  leaver  his  half  or  wholly  fanciful  characten  and 
tuoves  among  Knglishnieii  of  t»-<lay  and  of  the  earth, 
their  political  affiiirs  and  business  enterprises.  Mr. 
Hope  has  evidently  determineil.  in  this  work,  tosncriflce 
the  tight  impnivisation  and  piquancy  of  his  earlier 
works  lo  the  deinanils  ot  a  more  Kubstantial  and  solid 
and  more  •■regular"  novel. 


SOME  COLI.ECTIONS  OF  SKOKT  8TORIBS. 
The  collection  of  Mr.  .ioel  Cliandler  Harrli*  neirat 
short  stories.  On  the  Whuj  of  Occasions  (Doubledajr, 
Page  &  C».>.  induiles  a  novelette  of  about  30,000  words, 
calleil  "Tlie  Kidnaping  of  Pn-sident  Lincoln,"  which 
is  Itself  sufliciently  striking  to  give  special  Bignl&canoa 
to  this  volume.  Xii  biiusraphy  of  the  great  War  Presi- 
dent has  aRonled  a  more  lifelike  picture  of  hla  gjaiit 
figure,  or  a  more  vivid  impression  of  his  ready,  homalr 
wit  and  large  siiniilirity.  Four  other  stories  aie  ia 
the  volume:  'Why  the  Confederacy  Failed,""  In  the 
Onler  ot  Pnivldeiice."  ■  Tlie  Troubles  of  .Martin  Coy,* 
and  -The  Whims  of  Cajitnin  McCarthy."  Anotbv 
reason  togive  this  volume  some  .special  tnl«rMt  !■  tk« 
nnnouiLceiiient  that  Mr.  -loel  i'linndler  Harris  has  this 
autumn  retired  from  nen~s]iai>er  work,  in  oider  to  glfv 
his  whole  time  to  »tor>'-m.ikiiig.  llie  immortal "  Umda 
Hemus"  stories. and  Sir.  Harris'  other  not<' ' 
ttuiis.  wi're  written  liy  him  through  the  past 
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he  was  engaged  in  the  most  grioding  work  od  the  At- 
lanta Constitution. 

Mr.  Ellen  Phillpntts  nill  enlist  the  sympath]'  of  the 
render  with  his  title,  The  Hnmnn  Boy  (Harpers). 
The  eleven  stories  which  make  up  the  little  volume  deal 
with  boy  life  and  characters  in  a  style  not  unlike  that 
ot  Tom  ItroiDii  n(  Rugby.  Mr.  Phillpotts' characters 
are  real  Imys— aqualitjBorare  in  boy  stories  that  noth- 
ing more  need  be  naid  to  recommend  his  book. 

The  late  Mr.  Stephen  Crane's  posthnmoos  volume  la 
named  Wounds  In  the  Rain  (Stokes).  It  consists  of 
vdrinii!!  war-stories  descriptive  of  the  campaign  against 
the  Spaniards  In  Cuba  in  1S9S.  Iiet  the  London  .^cod- 
emy  say  wliat  it  will,  these  stories  are  capital  work,  and 
give  a  real  and  vivid  impression  in  a  new  and  striking 
way,  whether  it  be  of  the  heroism  of  Nolan,  the  Govern- 
ment regular,  or  o t  the  brisk  action  of  the  "  Holy  Moses  " 
and  the  "  Chicken"  with  a  Spanish  warship.  There  are 
eleven  of  Mr.  Crane's  laat-writt«ii  short  stories  in  the 
volume,  most  of  which  have  been  published  before  in 
American  inagaziues. 

Mr.  A.  T.  QuiUer-Couch  names  his  new  book  Old 
Fires  and  Prafitiible  Oho»U  (Scribners),  and  of  the  fit- 
teen  storiei  which  make  up  the  volume,  most  of  them 
have  to  do  with  the  sea ;  for  Mr,  Quiller-Couch's  pen 
Is  apt  to  travel  sea- 
waid,  null  he  is  at 
his  bewt  wlien  the 
tang   of    Margate 

Tiiey  are  a  capital 
lot  of  tales.  "Once 
Alward  Ihe  L"g- 
uer,"  which  tells  of 
the  kiilnapiuK  of 
the  unwilling  Hev. 
Saniufl  Itax  by 
the  salty  Xance, 
who  \»  sick  of  love 
for  him.  is  espe- 
cially delicions. 

In  Hie  twelve 
numbers  which 
make  up  Mr. 
Henry  James'  new 
volume,   Thi  S»U 

SUIc  (Mncniillan),  hh.  ct  wabhas. 

there  is  Hie  won- 
derful distiiicfi'iii  in  style,  the  subtile  analysis  and 
perfect  iiielhixl  »iiii'h  in  any  detached  portion  of  any 
one  of  llii'in  would  at  once  proclaim  him  the  author. 
No  ninftfr  who  ijiiarrels  with  Mr.  James  for  an  ei- 
ces."  iif  :itteiitiini  to  the  form  at  the  expense  of  the 
niHlter  of  liis  stories,  there  can  never  be  a  lack  ot  the 
reodi-i's  hf  wmilil  wisli  to  reach  for  such  exquisite  de- 
liru'iUioiis  lis  ''Piiste"  and  " Mauii-Evelyn." 

Mr.  Km'L'tim  Castle,  who  has  liecome  ividely  known 
as  I  lie  iuitlmriif  Tlir.  Pritic  of  Jennleo,  gives  a  number 
ot  ~\f>r\  -fories  under  the  title  M'lnhflcld  the  ObiterveT 
(.Stimi'i.  Mr.  Castle  lias  only  recently  becomecelebrated 
asiiwrit<-r:  but  before  that  he  was  already  celebrated 
as  iiTi.'  r)f  the  Mrst  fencers  of  the  world,  and  as  an  au- 
thority nn  (he  history  of  swordsmanship.  One  of  the 
stories  in  this  cDlleetion  utilizes  his  acquaintance  with 
sworrl-play  iri  a  most  vigcirotis  description  ot  a  fight 
with  till'  lilailes.    Most  of  the  tales  are  of  a  bir.arre  and 

Mr,  Cy  Warnmn  is  known  as  the  literary  prophet  of 


the  locomotive  since  his  graduation  from  the  engine- 
cabin  to  the  rank  of  a  very  snccessf  nl  American  anlbor. 
He  has  published  previously  thrw  volumes  celebrating 
the  railroad  profession  in  verse  and  prose  ;  and  now  thla 
group  ot  short  stories,  under  the  title  SJurrt  Bailt 
(Scribnera),  with 
a  score  ot  sketch- 
es Inspired  by 
the    lite   of    the 
railroad  track.  In 
which  Mr.  Wai^ 
man's  ready  hu- 
mor, keen  obser- 
vation, and  thor- 
ough knowledge 
ot     bis    subject' 
matter   show  to 
good  advantage. 


Mr 


R. 


r,  whose  new  tMwk  of  Freach- 
Csnodlan  tnl«  la  notlcMI  here,  hu  Jiut 
•er  at  the  Britlili 


Crockett's 

hook  is  called 

The  SticMt  Min- 

iiiter'a      Wooing 

(Donbleday, 

Page  &   Co.). 

The  thousands  of 

readers    of   The 

StU:IM  Minister,  ^ 

which  was  pub- 

lished    seven     (Mf- P""' 

years    ago,    and 

first  won  Mr.       p^,,,™™^ 

Crockett    notice 

in  the  literary  world  will  understand  what  to  expect 
In  the  way  ot  homely  humor  and  pathos  in  the  pres- 
ent volume.  Apropos  of  the  capacity  Mr.  Crockett 
shows  for  turning  out  readable  stories  with  commend- 
able regularity,  it  is  interesting  to  hear  his  publiahers 
say  he  is  at  his  desk  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and 
that  he  never  misses  a  sunrise.  However,  he  drops  all 
literary  work  after  nine.  Mr.  Crockett  is  "a  broad- 
shouldered  giaut  of  six  feet  four.  To  him  book-making 
is  rather  a  diversion  than  a  serious  task." 

Mr.  Robert  Shackleton's  stories  In  TooT7i«y  and  Others 
(Scribnera)  are  ot  East-^ide  life  in  New  York  City.  The 
author  has  a  keen  ear  tor  both  the  humor  and  the  pathos 
of  the  "Avenue  A"  community.  The  opening  story, 
"How  Toomey  Willed  His  Government  Job,"  is  espe- 
cially good. 

Mr.  Gilbert  Parker,  in  dedicating  his  new  volume  ot 
short  stories.  The  Lane  That  Had  No  Turning  (E>ou- 
bleday.  Page  &  Co.),  to  Sir  Wilfrid  Lanrier,  pays  » 
tribute  to  that  quaint  comer  of  America,  French  Can- 
ada, which  has  given  this  highly  successful  novelist 
the  great  part  of  his  material.  "  A  land  without  pov- 
erty and  yet  without  riches,  French  Canada  stuida 
alone,  too  well  educated  to  have  a  peasantry,  too  poor 
to  have  an  aristocracy.  .  .  .  I  have  never  seen  frugality 
and  industry  associated  with  so  much  domestic  virtue, 
so  much  education  and  intelligence,  laiA  so  deep  and 
simple  a  religions  life."  Mr.  Parker  annonncOT,  too^ 
that  this  volume  marks  the  end  of  his  narrationa  of 
French-Canadian  life.  The  stories  show  that  eflectlTe 
appreciation  of  the  simple,  shrewd  folk  who  have  bem 
the  characters  in  Pterre  and  His  People,  and  rise  at 
times  to  great  pathos.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Mr.  Park- 
er's new  duties  as  a  British  legislator  will  not  entirely 
deprive  ns  of  so  good  a  story-teller. 
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cheerful  iurouaequeoce  wbicli  Mr.  Stockton  miliiea  m 
well  in  adiling  lo  Ibe  sum  nf  human  happlcm. 

Ttie  Idfot  III  H'iml  iIlHrpcr>i  U  [bsl  inme  cheertnl 
inhtUuiiou  wbo  )i<:'lpe«l  Mr.  Jobn  Keudrick  Bnuga  to 
make  Co^ftt  and  Hiiiirtit  so  mucb  read  and  qnoUd 
from.  In  the  pivziept  volume.  The  Idiot  in  Men  and 
heard  among  his  Lnreii  and  PeDate«.  bis  domestic  carca, 
eepecinlly  the  chililren.  and  his  attempts  to  solve  them. 

The  M>lid  value  that  Vincinta  Fmzer  Boyle'H  Devil 
Tah»  iHarpersp  have  in  their  ruuiribuiion  to  negro 
folk-lore  study  might  ensily  bring  (hem  into  nnotber 
ctassi Ilea t ion  uf  the  reason's  fliiiun.  The  author  has  & 
great  gift  iif  making  ibrnirrst  of  Thrnrirdand  nocanny 
superstitions  of  tliei>->ui  hern  neCToes :  Mr.  A.  B.  Proet^ 
iuimilable  illiistratii>[i^  lielji  tier  more  than  can  bo 
said  once  in  a  thou-^uil  c.if  ^f  an  illui^iratorF  effoTt«> 
and  whet  her  one  takes  up  the  luBikiulaucli-  to  ■■creep;" 
ortvsiudy.  otien-ill  Bud  it  irell  wi.nh  while. 

Tlie  new  Dooivy  bo.,k.  Mr.  l"-.l,ty»  Phtlotophy 
iRus!^ll .  i-  quilt-  nr.  funny  a-  iitiy  of  Mr  DnuDe's  pre- 
viou-afv.>mii-"f  ilie  coiivtTMtiioiis  with  Henueflejr.  In- 
deed, it  1?  t>erhap^  the  lie-t  of  nil :  for  Mr.  Duoley  is  n- 
wniially  plilloMiphic  in  teiniH-rumeut.  and  one  enjoya 
lIie«hrvwdueMii>fbi-^c-<nelnsiiinf  quite  as  much  as  the 
coniiealextRivaganevuftbetr  expression.  The  »nhject« 
which  t>a~T'  under  review  by  Mr.  Doulev  in  the  present 
TulniiH-.  In  his  rAIe  of  ^ilur-i|iher.  vary  from  the  ser- 
vant-girl pitiblem  to  pHlygainy  hikI  the  fututeof  Cbina. 

Ani>ther  product  i>f  I'hicagu  hetjo  to  enliven  the  year 
"     "'  ■.  K.  !?.  Ki^r'-  G'"rilii    Small.  Mayuard  &  Co.). 


TWO  STORIES  OF  THE  NATURE  WORLD. 

Mr.  C.  G.  n.  Bo*wri*  ha*  .loi.v  a  fa*c!uat:ng  piece  of 
workJD  T>n  H-TT-f  <-.'[^^■  .4i|.'i.iir  HV<-f  Silver.  But^ 
dett  Si  (.':•,' — 3  r<'maace  'a  which  the  chief  per?«.>uage» 
are  a  bear,  a  maiden  and  a  h-.inter.  He  doef  nin  person- 
ify  the  anim.i>  wh^>  m-.'Vt-  na  his  wiMeme-w  Mai»- : 
he  shoK-  t!.em  a*  crratnivs  of  Tn.,'r;ve*  and  iwas-in- 
Ings.  and  each  it  a  dS'inct  chara<-;rr  In  the  ta'e.  Tlie 
boi>k  has  the  natiTE  ch.inn  of  Mr.  Srlon-Thomp*' >ii'> 
and  Mr.  Kipling's  asi:;:al  stories,  hut  achievt*  it  in  a 
different  and  a  new  way. 

Anirther  new  1»».4  of  animal  storie*  of  decitlcd  aierit 
Is  Mr.  W.  A.  Fr»-*r'-  JfoofT-i  fl-i-i  <>t'.v»  -,'  :h. 
BounditrU*  Scrib^ers .  Here  \ix  characters  are 
n*arly  a'.l  She  .isiliiv..:*  ■>!  ;':.e  Xorrh  W  ..J*-M  <-.wa 
the  Miv>#.  Wo:ver:!:e.  WT.:-.ky  Jack.  Martet:.  *-tWe- 
Otter,  Blavk  K:::^-  r!.r  V.ir.  a-.: !  -■  f-.rh.     The  life. 

demess-fi'lk  are  sh'.-«-;,  i:.  "..--;>.L  tl.c  *a-i:4  mc:h>.-d  as 
Mr.  Eipiing  -.iwd  in  his  .'-.■.-;  _-:v  Brxk-. 

SOME  HUUOROUS  FICTION. 

Mr.  Frank  ?ri^-k:on  puli::-:..-  v.v  .  ■„  i^  U.i-  ^.i^-a 

—--1  BU;.--,  ..;   ■;.::'-:..    Hirj^r^  .  :i.  w-..,L  Wr  :-.;.  -w 

theadvruv.in-*  of  a  y.  m;,^-  ^  ;...>..  .-tirr     :.  i  i-;;:.r.-.vr 


His. 


Like 


Uooler 


Lordshifj^ 


luarkable  leltera  of 
Georgie's.  on  the  do- 
mestic scenes  of  fala 

the  work  of  a  news- 
paper man.  and  orig- 
inally appeared  in  a 
ChicacD  newspaper. 

Mr.  David  Dwi^t 
Wells  says  that  hia 
farcical  story.  HIa 
£,<  •  rd*h  Ip't  Leopa  rd, 
U  a  "imthfal  nana- 
t i i:> n  of  imposilUa 
facts."  The  sbny 
■Iviils  with  tbe  snp- 
(k-^ed  pnrsnlt  of 
Sjianish  spies  in  ISn 
J.      fr.>ni  Xew  Tork  to  a 

I>r.1r.'eful        GBtbcdial 

r      ThramhOT'ssMiBear 

•      hnuiiir  and  nrongtB- 

veutive   facnlly    aie 

'      uever-failing. 

In  Hiilf   r 

I.-fePnbllshiBsCO.} 

'  shor:  stories  indeed  that 

.ire  al!  cixnedy.  the  «^ 

»el'.-<lre^««d  Maahattaa, 

n-.'.'r:) tiling  and  enjCT  » 


SOME  NEW   EDITIONS. 


ALONGSIDE  of  the  demaod  for  the  very  nearest 
books  in  llctioD,  there  is  plainly  perceptible  a 
growing  appreciation  of  the  approved  masters  of  the 
urt  of  novel-writing  ;  und  an  the  publishers  And  a  good 

nmrket   lor   frealily   edited   eilitioas  of   Dichens  and 
Thackeray,  Jane    Austen,  Charlott«  Broute,  and  the 
rest.    Heretofore,  of  the  older  French  novelists,  those 
most  universally  appreciated  by  English-speaking  read- 
ers, and  most  demand- 
ed    in  '   translations, 
have    probably    beea 
DuniHB   and   Victor 
Hugo.    It  is  evidence, 
perhaps,  of   a  higher 
capacity    of     literary 
appreciation,  that 
there   should,   within 
the  past  decade,  have 
been  so  marked  a  re- 
vival of  interest  in  the 
novels  of   Honors  de 


Balza 


volui 


ingit,  several  pliblish- 

ers    in    England   and 

the    United    States 

have    ventured    upon 

elalurate  translations 

in  numerous  volumes 

with  special  introduc-  aosoat  bai^ac 

tlonsand  illiiHtrntions. 

The  latest  translation  of  these  collected  novels  and 
tales,  couHtitutingwIiat  in  thtiir  range  of  human  interest 
BalzHC  himself  entitled  the  "Comridie  Huniaine,"  is 
issued  by  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.,  bound  up  in  16 
volumes,  well  printed  and  attractively  bound,  and  at  a 
popular  price.  To  the  student  of  literature  and  the 
general  reader,  this  edition  will  be  found  of  decided 
value,  on  several  accounts.  Kach  volume  has  a  special 
introduction  by  Prof.  W.  P.Trent;  and  the  first  volume 
has  a  general  introduction,  in  characterization  of  the 
life  and  friirk  of  Balzac.  Besides  thlii,  it  has  a'biblio- 
graphlcal  note  that  U  well-otgb  indhtpensable  to  the 
reader  who  takes  up  the  works  of  Balzac  for  the  first 
time  :  while  it  also  luut  a  note  on  the  order  in  which  it 
niight  be  desirable  to  read  the  Bnlzac  stories, — and  this 
is  a  help  for  which  the  reader  will  be  grateful.  Pro- 
fessor Trent  renders  a  very  much  needed  service.  Balzac 
ought  not  to  be  rend  hapliauiril,  as  one  might  read  some 
other  writers.  White  there  is  no  absolutely  necessary 
or  established  sequence,  there  should  be  some  intelli- 
gent guidance.— anil  this  Pnifesiwr  Trent  has  rendered. 
Various  tninslators  have  l>een  employed  by  Messrs. 
Crowell  &  Co.,  with  apparently  very  good  results. 

The  saini'  publishers,  who  have  previously  given  us 
gooil  translations  of  other  popular  novels  of  Alexander 
Uumiis— ihi'  ■'Musketeer"  series,  for  example— have 
now  broiiglit  out  in  fresh  iind  careful  translation,  and 
ivit.ti  a  iniiiiber  of  very  spiriteil  illuntrations  by  Prank 
T.  Merrill,  llie  so-called  VhIoIk  ItotaoHces,  comprising 
the  Ihrei'  liilliiwiiig  volumes:  Manjuerite  de  rolofs, 
L'l  liiiint  'Ir  MiiiiK'trciiu.  and  TJie  Forty-five  Owtrdg- 
jntii.     The  lirst  of  these  lielongs  to  the  period  of  the 


Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  and  the  other  two  ai» 
sequels.  In  thdr  narrative  sweep,  these  are  Incompar- 
able romances,  and  muat  always  keep  their  hold. 

Alphonse  Daudet  is,  distinctly,  a  French  writer  to 
whose  charming,  bumorous,  and  artistic  works  no 
special  guidance  is  necessary.  The  reader  may  begin 
with  any  Olid  volume  and  end  wherever  he  likes.  Never- 
theless, a  complete  and  definitive  edition  of  Daudet  is  & 
very  desirable  thing  ;  and  Messrs.  Little,  Brown  &  Co. 
are  bringing  out  such  an  edition  for  the  library  In  ex- 
quisite taste.  The  translations  are  notably  excellent; 
the  Introductions  are  by  different  writers,  n  number  of 
them  being  by  Professor  Trent,  while  George  Biimham 
Ives,  who  has  translated  several  of  the  volumes,  hs» 
also  supplied  some  excellent  introductions.  Each  vot 
ume  has  a  photogravure  frontispiece. 

It  would  be  din!icult  indeed  to  point  out  any  way  In 
which  the  Haworth  Edition  of  the  works  of  the  BrontA 
sisters  might  have  been  improved.  It  meets  exactly 
the  tastes  and  wishes  of  the  lover  of  literature  who  also 
likes  to  find  a  favorite  author  in  a  convenient  and  ap- 
propriate garb.  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward's  Introductions, 
to  the  sQccesslve  volumes  have  the  discriminating. 
worth  that  one  might  expect  from  one  who  is  per- 
haps the  best-fitted  of  all  livingwriters  to  present  Char- 
lot«  BrontS  and  her  only  less  famous  sisters  to  a  new 
generation  of  readers.  The  illustrations  ore  for  the 
most  part  photographic  reproduction  of  English  scenes, 
country  homes,  and  places  associated  with  the  lite  and 
work  of  the  Bronte  sisters.  No  other  illustrations  could 
he  at  once  so  appropriate  and  so  interesting.  The  Ha- 
worth Edition  is  in  seven  volumes,  the  first  three  of 
which  comprise  Charlotte  Bronte's  famous  novels  Jane 
Eyre,  FfllcMe,  and  Shi r/ci/.  The  fonrtli  includes  Char- 
lotte's tale,  TlU  ProfeasoT,  and  also  a  series  of  poems, 
by  Charlotte,  Emily,  Anno,  and  Patrick  Bronte.  The- 
fifth  contains  Withering  Betghtt,  by  Emily  BrontC, 
and  Agnee  Gray,  by  Anna  Bronte.  The  sixth  Is  de- 
voted to  Anna  Bronte's  long  novel.  The  Tenwot  of 
WildfeU  Hall.  To  each  of  thesesix  volumes  Mrs.  Ward 
has  contributed  an  introduction,  to  some  extent  bio- 
graphical, but  chiefiy  critical.  The  seventh  and  AnaL 
vuliiiue  is  a  republication  of  the  famous  Life  of  CiuiT- 
lotCe  Bronte,  by  Mrs.  Gaskeli,  edited  by  Mr.  Clement 
Shorter,  who  supplies  a  very  useful  introduction  and 
various  notes.    (Harpers.) 

In  the  minds  of  many  American  readers,  the  publish- 
ing house  of  Thomas  Nelson  &  Sons  is  most  promi- 
nently identiiled  with  such  ama.:ing  durability  and. 
perfection  of  paper,  printing,  and  binding  as  belong  to- 
certain  compact  and  beautiful  editions  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  Certainly,  the  name  Is  one  that  has  al- 
ways been  aasociated  with  things  of  a  sterling  quality 
and  character.  Their  new  editions  of  the  novels  of 
Scott,  Dickens,  and  Thackeray  are  printed  upon  the 
same  quality  of  paper — extremely  thin,  yet  remarkably 
opaque — that  they  have  successfully  used  tn  some  of 
their  editions  of  the  Bible.  They  have  succeeded  In  pro- 
ducing a  type  of  volume  that  is  convenient  for  the 
pocket  or  satchel,  while  also  entirely  suitable  for  th» 
library  shelf.  The  type  la  lai^e,  clear,  and  readable; 
and  since  the  binding  permits  the  book  to  open  Hot. 
like  an  Oxford  Bible,  wide  margins  can  be  dlepeneed 
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with.  PickiLick,  in  &4o  pages,  and  Vanity  Fair,  in 
784.  make  volumes  only  about  half  an  inch  thick,  the 
page  size  feeing  almost  exactly  six  inches  by  four. 

An  example  of  exactly  the  opposite  method  in  book- 
manufacture  is  the  sumptuous  two- volume  edition  of 
Ramuna,  the  famous  story  of  the  California  Indians  that 
will  keep  the  name  of  Helen  Hunt  Jackson  alive,  in  the 
history  of  American  literature  and  of  American  reform 
movements,  with  that  of  the  author  of  Uncle  TonVs 
Cabhu  for  many  generations  to  come.  This  ambitious 
and  lieautifuUy  prints  edition  is  illustrated  by  a  num- 
ber of  photogravure  ])lates  from  drawings  by  Henry 
Sandham.    (Little,  Brown  &  Co.) 

Messrs.  Harpers,  who  last  year  published  W.  D.  How- 
ells'  delightful  novel.  Their  Silver  Wedding  Journey. 
in  two  volumes,  now  reprint  it  in  most  excellent  form 
in  one  volume.  This  is  a  story  of  summer  travel  in 
Europe  which  brings  together  some  of  Mr.  Howells' 
familiar  characters— now  no  longer  young — and  some 
younger  characters  whose  acquaintance  is  well  worth 
making.  The  great  success  of  Ddr/d  Ham wi  has  jus- 
tified the  publishers,  the  Messrs.  Appleton,  in  bringing 
out  a  new  illu>trateil  edition  in  admirable  style,  with  a 
special  intnxluction  by  Mr.  Forl>es  Heermans.  of  Syni- 
cuse.  The  principiil  pictures  are  by  B.  West  Cline<linst. 
Ill  the  MUUt  of  Alarms,  one  of  Robert  Barr's  spright- 
liest  stories,  which  tirst  ap|>eared  six  years  ago.  is  re- 
printed by  the  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company,  with 
illustrations  bv  Morrison  Fisher.  It  is  an  irresistible 
piece  of  story-telling. 

Perhaps  TJie  Choir  Invisible  and  Mr.  James  I^me 
Allen's  latfst  lxx)k.  The  Htifin  of  Lair,  are  destined,  in 
the  pt^pular  mind  to  lie  regarded  as  his  best  work  :  but 
those  who  leani^l  fir>t  to  appreciate  Mr.  Allen  in  ^4  Ken- 
tucky Cardinal  and  its  setiuel.  Aftermath,  will  never 
lose  the  sense  of  fre>h  cliarm  and  pleasure  that  came  to 
them  with  tho<e  delightful  stories.  The  two  are  now 
brought  out  under  one  cover,  with  artistic  new  illus 
trations  by  Hugh  Thomson,  and  esiH»cially  with  an  au- 
tobiographical intriHluction  by  Mr.  Allen,  telling  of  his 
childlKKxl  life  on  thi*  Kentucky  farm.     (Macmillan.) 

Penelope^s  Experieneett.  by  Mrs.  Kate  Douglas  Wig- 
gin,  are  abundantly  worthy  of  fresh  commemoration  in 
their  latest  attractive  garb  of  holiday  eilition,  with 
many  clever  drawings  by  Charles  E.  BnKk,  an  English 
artist.  Penelope's  experiences  in  Scotland  are  volumi- 
nous to  the  extent  of  301  pages,  while  those  in  England, 
bound  in  a  separiite  volume,  are  recounted  in  176.  Mrs. 
Wiggin's  humor,  insight,  and  literary  gift  makes  theM? 
books  real  additions  to  literature.  (Houghton.  Mifflin 
&  Co.) 

Mr.  Thomas  Nelson  Page  is  always  welcome  at  alKMit 
Christmas  time  ;  and  it  is  g*.xxi  news  that  he  has  taken 
his  storj-.  The  Old  Gentleman  of  the  Black  Stocky  oi 
several  years  ago  and  rewritten  and  ex  poinded  it. 
Howanl  Chandler  Christv  has  illustrated  it  with 
drawings,  which  are  printe*!  in  color  with  the  most  ex- 
(juisite  delicacy.  The  story  itself  is  jK^rfection.  and  the 
boi)k-making  is  a  match  for  the  stor>-.  It  forms  a  com- 
panion for  Mr.  Xelson's  book  of  last  year.  Santa  Claus" 
Partner,  and  is  even,  if  j>«")ssible,  a  liner  instance  of  the 
Ixxik-making  art.    (Scribners.) 

Veatty  •*/  the  iJa*/ ii*.  l>y  Sarah  P.  Mcl-.ean  Greene,  is 
a  story  of  eight  years  ago.  by  the  author  o(  Cape  Cini 
Fitlks.  now  attractively  republi^^htnl  with  many  illus- 
trations. The  heroine  is  a  ti«*!iernian's  daughter,  who 
rises  thr«»nv:h  >heer  force  of  character  to  a  bnwdfued 
spliere  i^f  life.     (Harjx^rs.) 


The  plan  adopte<l  in  *' Macmillau's  Librarj'  of  Englidi 
Classics  "  has  l)een  not  to  present  either  new  introdncy 
tions  or  new  notes,  but  to  reprint  with  excellent  typog- 
raphy and  i>aper,  in  library  form,  some  works  that 
have  become,  to  quote  a  hackneyed  expression,  *'  nece»> 
sary  to  any  gentleman's  library,**  and  which,  more- 
over, have  a  vital  interest  to  each  successive  series 
of  new  readers.  It  is  marvelous,  not  merely  how 
the  number  of  actual  individuals  speaking  and  read- 
ing the  English  language  has  multiplied  in  the  past 
half-century,  but  even  more  marvelous  what  a  great 
development  of  education  there  has  been,  and  how 
many  are  the  new  readers  each  year  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  the  British  Isles.  Australia,  New 
Zealand  and  elsewhere,  who  have  reached  that  point — 
in  age  or  awakened  interest— where  they  create  a  fresh 
demand  for  the  standard  English  writers.  This  of  itself 
creates  a  condition  sufficiently  explaining  the  reason 
why  great  publishing  houses  can  afford  at  a  reasonable 
cost  to  supply  fresh  editions  of  desirable  books.  In  the 
pa.st  year  there  have  appeared  in  this  particular  series, 
among  other  things,  a  volume  of  Bacon\s  Essays,  one  of 
Sheridan's  PlaySj  Malory's  Morte  D' Arthur  in  two  vol- 
umes, the  works  of  Laurence  Sterne  in  two  volnmeSi 
Boswell's  Johnson  in  three,  Carlyle's  French  Revolu- 
tion in  two,  Fielding's  Tom  Jones  in  two.  White's 
Natural  Uistory  of  Selbttrne  in  one.  some  essays  of  De 
Quincey  in  one,  Lockhart's  Scott  in  five,  Shelton's  Don 
Quixote  in  three,  and  some  others. 

The  Messrs.  Appletons'  series  entitled  "  The  World's 
Great  Books,''  which  we  have  had  occasion  frequently 
to  commend,  as  successive  volumes  have  made  their 
appearance,  brings  us  in  one  volume  the  Dlscounea  €f 
Eplctetus.  and  the  Meditations  of  Marcus  AurelUu, 
the  translations  being  made  by  George  Long,  and  the 
critical  and  biographical  introductions  by  John  L. 
Spalding.  Another  volume  ci>ntains  the  OratUm9  4)f 
Demosthenes,  and  the  Onitlons  and  Essays  of  Cf€«ra. 
Prof.  Munroe  Smith  provides  the  introduction  to 
the  Cicero  orations,  while  Robert  B.  Yonngman  intro- 
duces those  of  Denuvsthenes.  Another  volume  contalm 
selected  essiiys  by  Montaigne.  Milton,  Disraelit  Lamb^ 
Irving.  I^nvell.  JelTeries,  and  others,  with  an  introdno- 
tion  by  Helen  Kendriok  Johnson.  Still  another  groups 
conveniently  the  classic  stories  of  Xicolette  and 


castfln,  Paul  and  Vlnjlnia.  Undine,  and  Slniramt 
with  ill tn.Hluct ions  by  Edward  Everett  Hale*  Andrew 
Lang,  and  Rossiier  Johnson.  An  especially  welcome 
volume  is  that  which  e«>ntains  Benjamin  Franklin^ 
Autobiography,  his  Stiyingc  of  Poi)r  Richard,  and 
his  miscfllaneous  Kxxn?/*  and  Correspondence,  with 
an  introduction  by  Ainsworth  R.  S|X)fford. 

The  Messrs.  Little,  Bn>wn  &  Co..  who  issue  Park- 
man's  works  in  admirable  tnlitions,  now  publish  TM 
Oregon  Trail  with  the  attraction  of  a  series  of  special 
illustrations  by  Frederick  Remington.  A  more  com- 
plete mention  will  l>e  made  at  another  time  of  the  OOD* 
tents  of  the  charming  collected  edition  of  Edwaxd 
Everett  Hale  that  the  same  publishers  have  brought 
together  in  ten  volumes.  C)f  all  the  books  availahle 
this  year,  hanlly  anything  could  In?  a  more  welcome  ad- 
dition to  the  library  of  the  American  home  than  this 
set  of  l>H)ks  by  our  great  ami  g»xid  Dr.  Hale,  whose 
mind  and  i»en  ttMlay  are  as  versiitile  and  apt  as  any  in 
the  country,  antl  who  lia«i  never  touched  any  subject 
that  he  did  not  adorn. 

We  shall  aN».  in  a  future  number  of  the  REVIEW, 
find  sjvice  t.>  s;iy  M^mething  mort?  explicit  about  tlw 
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imDortnnt  enterpriw  of  the  Measra.  Crowell  Id  bring- 
iajc  t<i(<etlier  the  works  of  Count  Tolstoy  In  a  complete 
And  uniform  edition  in  twelve  volumes  under  the  edi- 
torship of  Mr.  Nathan  Haskell  Dole.  This  set  will  de- 
servedly be  in  great  deninnd  ;  for  ft  well  (ulfllls  the  re- 
quirements of  a  staudard  edition  as  rexpects  paper, 
presswork,  and  binding,  while  its  price  Is  very  mod- 

Kugeue  Sue  might  be  ranked  witbDumasasaFnuch 
novelist  of  adventure  whose  books  have  been  constant 
favorites  In  English  translations.  We  have  a  thor^ 
on^hly  attractive  new  edition  of  Eugene  Sue's  Knight 
o.f  yfntta,  with  several  illustrations,  from  the  press  of 


the  H.  H.  Caldwell  Company.  TheM  same  pnbllshen 
are,  in  a  very  extensive  series  which  they  call  tlu 
"  Berkeley  Library,"  providing  handsome  reprints  at  a 
moderate  price,  an  example  of  which,  in  Marryat's 
Mt.  MidKMptium  Baay,  happens  to  lie  on  otir  table. 
Thejr  have  also  produced  what  they  call  a  "Green  Boom 
Edition  "  of  Charles  Dickens'  TaU  of  Two  Citie*,  illus- 
trated by  photographs  from  life  of  Henry  Miller  and 
other  members  of  his  company  In  "  The  Only  Way,"  a 
successful  play  founded  on  Dickens'  great  novel.  This 
is  nniform  with  their  "Green  Room  Edition"  of  several 
other  novels  out  of  which  popular  plays  have  been  - 
evolved. 
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XK  lit  the  most  successful  books  ot  the  season,  from 
the  artistic  point  of  view,  is  Mr.  ¥.  Marion  Craw- 
Riilers  of  the  L^niifh  (Macmillan).  Whatever  else 
critics  may  have  had  to  say  about  Mr.  Crawford's 
work  In  the  do- 
main of  dctlon, 
it  has  never  been 
charged  with  de- 
flcieacyof  "local 
color."  Mr. 
C  rawford'sprime 
qualidcation  as  a 
writer  of  thekls- 
tory  of  southern 
Italy  Is  his  Inti- 
mate acquaint- 
ance with  the 
people  of  that  re- 
gion— their  lan- 
guage, modes  of 
thought,  and  so- 
cial characteris- 
tics. A  grent 
deal  of  Mr. 
Crawford's  in- 
through  other 
:iK.  F.  >iAiiioN  cHAwroHD.  channels     than 

the  printed  word. 
i>  ill  no  sense  a  bookish  historian.  Habits  acquired 
i  since,  in  the  process  of  gathering  material  for 
tls  of  Italian  life,  have  undoubtedly  affected 
innnently  his  methods  of  work  [  so  that  this 
■y  <■{  ancient  and  medieval  times  in  Sicily,  Gala- 
i"  unci  .Malta  is  really  a  story  rather  than  a  formal 
oriciil  rt-tord.  One  great  advantage  of  the  em- 
,Tin-tit  i.f  Mr.  Crawforil's  vivid  style  in  such  an 
•iliriH-  ,i-^  ihJH  [s  the  keen  interest  that  will  be 
iiM'i!  ill  flic  iiioilem  people  and  Institutions  of  the 
iilrifi'iiMsiilriT'l.  After  reading  one  of  Mr.  Craw- 
I  s  ui':i|i)iii'  I'li.'ipiiTH.  tlie  traveler  will  no  longer  iieg- 
Siiily  .ir  (hf  iirljiifent  regions  of  the  Italian  maln- 
1.  Til.-  iiHi-ri-st  i«  still  further  heightened  by  the 
liiiknljli-  iirijiinal  drawings  of  llcnrj-  Brokman, 
ell  iiii-  iiiHTspf'^''  throughout  the  text,  together 
h  iiiiiiii'riiiis  ]ibiitc>Kravnre  plates.  Mr.  Crawford's 
i1  I  lL;i|>i>'r  cm  the  Malta  in  Sicily  contains  much  in- 


formation derived  from  a  recent  work  by  the  chief  of 
police  of  E^alermo,  and  also  from  Sicilians  who  have 
bad  intimate  relations  with  the  society.  This  chapter 
will  interest  all  Americans,  who  are  reminded  from 
time  to  time  of  the  existence  of  this  secret  order  and  its 
ramifications  in  certain  cities  of  bur  own  land. 

Mr.  Edmund  Noble,  who  has  served  as  the  corre- 
spondent in  Russia  of  theliondon  DaV/y  NeiBg,  and  also 
tor  many  years  as  the  American  editor  of  Free  Ru»Ha, 
has  written  a  brief  and  modest  sketch  entitled  RuaHa 
and  tlic  Rugglaiig  (Houghten,  Milflin  &  Co.).  In  thla 
work  Mr.  Xoble  traces  the  growth  of  the  great  empire  of 
the  Czar,  itsdevelopment  intoan  autocracy,  its  "Euro- 
peanizatlon"  under  Peter  the  Great,  and  its  remarkable 
expansion  during  the  past  century.  Bearing  In  mind 
the  special  interestH  of  American  readers,  Mr.  Noble 
has  given  due  attention  to  the  subjects  of  nihilism  and 
the  revolutionary  movement  in  Russia,  together  with 
the  Btery  of  Siberia  and  the  exile  system.  The  whole 
subject  of  Russian  liberalism  Is  treated  from  a  frankly 
American  point  of  view.  The  concluding  chapter,  en- 
titled "The  Russian  Future,"  covers  those  topics  that 
are  of  Immediate  interest  to  Americans  at  the  present 
time  in  connection  with  our  own  relations  to  the  fiir 
East. 

M.  de  Maulde's  ITomen  of  (he  RenaUeance  (Pat- 
nams)  is  a  learned  and  detailed  study  of  the  feminist 
movement  of  the  sixteenth  century  as  It  developed  in 
Italy  and  Prance,  The  writer  endeavors  to  show  the 
attitude  of  women  in  regard  to  sports,  books,  mndc, 
and  the  theater  ;  their  con  versa  tiomil  abilities  and 
their  qualities  as  literary  writers.  The  anecdotal 
method  of  treatment  is  freely  employed,  and  the  au- 
thor's intimate  acquaintance  with  a  vast  range  of  docn- 
mentery  materials  hsia  enabled  him  te  illustrate  his 
polnte  in  a  most  Interesting  manner.  The  reading  of 
the  book  gives  a  new  point  of  view  for  the  study  of  the 
social  and  political  activities  of  the  period  oonsidered. 

In  a  volume  entitled  TTie  World's  DtacoverenthitOa^ 
Brown  &  Co.),  Mr.  William  Henry  Johnson  has  mads 
a  collection  of  the  narratives  of  all  the  voyages  made 
during  a  thousand  yearn  for  the  purpose  of  finding  a 
sea  route  to  the  Indies.  Quite  apart  from  the  antlior'B 
serious  purpose  of  tracing  the  great  movement  of 
Western  exploration,  which  began  In  Europe  early  In 
the  fifteenth  century,  the  voyages  that  he  sketehe* 
abound  In  thrilling  adventures,  and  will  have  peren- 
nial interest  tor  the  youth  of  oar  oonntry. 
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Mr.  John  R.  j^i^iir^.  rhe  wfll-kiinwn  jotininlist  nucl 
author,  wli.-r  lIM-ry  .if  itur  .V-iry  anil  Thi:  fluid 
Di'JOl>'(l'-.'''-'''i-  ll-ni  art  .-lutiihinl  SDil  auihiiritiilive 
n-urk-'uf  ThFi^l'!;l^•.h:l•;))n'^k-<r1>^lli^sludk':^u(A^u■ri• 
cau  nonil  liUt.jry  M  writp  a  history  of  Tfie  Amiricnn 
Sliict-Tntih  :?criliui-r«  .  It  is  not  »  pImNiiit  dmpt^r 
from  anv  pBiiii  nf  vie n- :  but  the  time  ^ie*■lll^•  tn  liavt- 
come  wliFii  n  •li!-iias>ii)iiiit?  -^tlnly  vt  the  whulr  subject 
tuarbe  pn<liial>ly  undcrtiikta.  After  nvietriti^' all  the 
horrors  of  the  ^Javc-trade  iMr.  Spears  mnke^  ii»  attempt 
whatever  t>.  palliate  iir  tiiliiliiila:  them',  the  cnuclu^ioa 
i*  tftill  irrrMHtilile  that  the  evilw  to  thi-  white  race  were 
even  more  grievulis  tliau  th-ise  iiiAii'icU  on  the  iie^fru. 
It  is  Mr.  Speap*'  Ijeliet  that  the  slave-trade  anil  the 
slave  i^yslem  in  the  Smth  luliitht  have  lieeu  carrini  on 
profitably  without  any  cruelty  to  the  Hiareji.  He  has 
even  found  in^tHueesof  flave-?-liiiwmnbiDgthe  -'Middle 
Pa5riBi;e'"  without  l<>sr(uf  life:  nud  it  Is  a  uiatterof  fa- 
miliar kiiowledt.'e  that  many  plaDIer>  la  the  Siuth  pro- 
moted the  comti>rt»  and  pleasures  of  their  slavo. 

In  the  series  of  "Anierfi'au  Historic  Towns"  iPnt- 
nanis).  the  South i^represeuted  id  auew  volume  includ- 
ing studies  of  Knltiiuore.  AiiiiapollK.  Freilerlck  Towit. 
Washington.  Richiiiuiul.  Williami-biirg.  Wilmininon, 
Charleston.  Savunnuh.  Mobile.  Muiitxomery.  New  Or- 
leans. Vieksburjt.  Knoxviile.  Xashville.  lAiiilsville. 
Little  Rock,  and  .-^t-  Aiii(u.-.iiiie.  In  hU  liitmduction  to 
the  volume.  Prof.  W.  I*.  Trent  amiripate:^  the  Nurtheni 
reader's  linit  feeling  of  i^urpriseal  the  numlierofSoutb- 
em  towns  of  liistoriral  im|>orliiltce  that  are  included  in 
the  Toluuie.  Ilitt  a  inoineiit's  Thought  will  coiivinc<' 
any  one  that  the  towns  Ihii*  !*leeled  coiuimr«  favornlily 
In  point  of  historical  importance  witb  those  iuduiled 
in  the  earlier  volumes  of  the  series.  Ulttorle  Tofiit  '•'' 
-Vfir  £».ri«rn.f  an.l  HMaria  To'cm^  oi  thv  ilM<ili 
Statf*.  As  Profes>or  Trent  points  out.  nearly  every 
town  descrilidl  ha.-  experienced  the  Ticis~ituiles  of  war : 
but  the  commercial  itrowth  of  the  list  two  decades  is 
well  e.templiiieil  in  the  lErnllfyinit  ree  ml  "f  -"■  s.ilid 
a  commercial  nieiropili*  as  Baltimore.  A[jiia|Hdis. 
l'harlest<in.  New  Orleaii~.  and  the  other  town-,  of  the 
aule-lH-llum  South  have  all  plave.!  parts  in  our  iiat:i>nal 
hbitory  tbiii  fully  entitle  them  to  reciiMition  in  >ni'h  a 
volume  a?  this.  With  the  conipletion  "f  thi-  im[K'rtant 
series  dealink'  with  the  older  towns  al.iiii:  or  near  the 
Atlantic  i-.*'!.  the  eilitor.  Mr.  Lyman  F.  P.iwell.  is  to 
be  conkp^lulaled  on  the  value  and  unique  interest  of 


bis  wori:  The  publication  of  X\Xf»  sketcbe*  of  Amwl- 
can  towns  should  do  tuuchtudissipate  narrow  Hectitmat 
ism  and  provincialism.  Imtb  North  and  South. 

.\  new  volume  by  .Mr.  ICdmuud  H.  Garrett,  uuifonn, 
with  hLs  Rnmiiiicc  a»<\  Raitltu  of  thr  Parttan  Coat, 
deals  with  The  Pilgrim  Shore  il.ittle.  Brown  &  Co.). 
.Mr.  Garrett's  descriptions  and  Illustrations  begin  at 
Dorchester,  and  picture  the  whole  MassAchusetts  cammt 
as  far  af  Plymouth.  The  )N>ok  contains  a  beautitnl 
colored  frontispiece,  auil  numerous  full-page  plateaand 
clever  drawings  in  the  text,  by  the  antbor.  Like  the 
author's  earlier  work.  Tlic  Fllorim  ffliorc  Is  a  blending 
ot  history  aud  descrlptioti.  Aguod  book  few  the  trareln 
who  delitiihts  in  New  Kngland's  historic  lutunts.  nnd  a 
vast  improvement  uii  the  inadt^toHjiiler  )fiiide-boak. 

Mrs.  Alice  Morse  Karle.  whose  studies  in  colonial  his- 
tory have  dealt  with  almost  every  phase  of  the  social 
life  of  our  ancestors,  has  written  an  elaborate  accoont 
of  i<UiiK-C-'i'-h  •>».}  r-M'trr,  /)..jw  iMucmlllan^  In 
which  are  iiicliidi-il  ile-cription-  of  the  old-time  taverns, 
the  tavern  laiidti>rd.  tavern  fare,  tavern  ways,  the  earlj 
i^taite-coaches.  the  slaveMlrivers.  and  all  the  varied  ao- 
cimipanlinents  of  (be  traveler's  life  in  colonial  tfiuca. 
Like  the  earlier  volumes  by  the  same  author.  Stage- 
C'l'C'h  •di'f  T'lrtin  Dnu*  is  lllnstrateil  frum  old  print* 
and  from  recent  phott^niiplf-  of  ancient  buildings. 

An  e.vaniple  of  local  history  of  more  than  local  inter- 
est is  a  little  volume  by  Mrs.  F.  Burge  Griswold.  m- 
titled  Old  Wii-kford.  the  Vtnhf  o/  Amerira  (the 
Yi'ung  Churchman 
Company),  and  de- 
scribing the  interest- 
ing old  village  of 
Wickford.  R.  L 

It  seemsappniprlate 
that,  in  the  "'Story  of 
the  West  ~  series  (Ap- 
pleton).  The  Story  of 
the  Soldter  should  h» 
told  by  Gen.  Geing» 
A.  Forsyth.  Recent 
events  have  broogfat. 
into  prominence  for 
the  llrst  time  the  ca-  ' 
reers  of  such  eminent 
siililiets  as  LawtOD, 
Henry.  Egbert,  Li>- 
cuni.  and  Rellly, 
wliose  long  years  of 
service  on  our  West- 
ern frontier  would 
inheirwise  never  hai* 
received  lecognitiim. 
The  biographies  of 
'■A  mirriai,  Halt-uiir  irnliH.il  .  |)ipse  men  serve  t» 
Gam'tiri"l«»'tTHtiiie  hH  n"  i'l  "»-'ii.  remind  Us  of  the  tm- 
"Tb-Pll»rliuSli«re",I.ltcLf.  Bn>nii  portant  pan  played 
*  t'i..i.  by  our  regular  annf 

ill  the  settlemeat  and 
development  of  the  West.  Aside  from  the  brflliant 
novels  of  tieneral  King,  our  literature  has  for  the  most 
[Nirt  ignored  the  reiiular  suldier.  And  even  In  time  at 
war.  a  dis|>ni)iiirtionate  anii>iiut  of  attentiou  la  given 
TO  tlie  doiiiL-s  of  the  vollluteer-.  to  the  n^lect  of  tlw 
rev'iilar  iirrny.  In  Ibis  volume  by  General  PoTsyth  w» 
have  for  the  lirst  tinii'  a  n'une"'teil  {Hipular  hiatorj  of 
the  Amerir.-an  ~iiilii-r.  frimi  the  inception  ot  the  armr 
to  the  ol'i-CMf  the  Indian  wars  ill  tlie  tarWeet.    Our 
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American  army,  lit- 
tle an  ita  deeds  have 
beea  sung,  has  had 
perhaps  aa  many 
thrilling  adventures 
and  daring  acts  to  Its 
credit  as  an;  bod;  of 
troops  In  the  world. 
General  Forsyth  has 
done  well  to  cnitllDe 
the  whole  hlatory  of 
our  army  from  Its  be- 
ginnlDg,  to  show  us 
what  It  has  actually 
done,  aud  bow  its 
offlcers  and  men  have 
conducted  them- 
Helves  In  times  of 

Mr.  Richard  Hard- 
ing Davie  hnd  an  ex- 
perlence  different 

lllu»tr,i.Hm   ["   "The    Simr   ot   thr       from  that  of  most  of 

?""T'^*r'  ?"'""  "  tl**   "■«»■  corr.'81-oud- 

Api.,e..m«(.n.,.  ents  in  South  Africa, 

in  that  he  was  with  hoth  Briton  and  Boer  In  the 
rii'ld.  In  his  new  volume,  With  Both  Armiea  In 
:<iiiitli  A]rlc(i  iScribnerH),  Mr.  Davis  tells  what  he 
SUM*  fruni  both  points  of  view.  When  Mr.  Davis  went 
tc)  rHJiuh  Africa,  his  prtposaessions  were  all  In  favor 
of  tlie  English,  anil  he  had  many  friends  among  the 
English  (■flii'crs.  He  could  not  be  blinded,  however, 
rn  the  iiutnigeous  mlsmanniiement  ot  Ilulter's  cam- 
iwigii:  and  after  the  relief  of  Ladysmith,  when  he 
joined  the  Boers,  he  learned  for  himself  that  Che  opin- 
ions of  their  enemy  entertaiiued  by  many  of  his  English 
friends  were  gross  perversions  of  the  truth.  Mr.  Davis 
indulges  ill  ivt  panegyric  of  tlie  Boers,  but  his  com- 
ments on  the  actionH  ot  their  conquerors  are  frank  and 
by  no  means  favorable.  He  especially  condemns  cer- 
tain actions  on  the  part  of  the  English  olHcers  who 
wcri-  prisinie^  of  war  at  Pretoria. 

:Mr,  Wii]sti>n  Spencer  Churchill's  second  volume  on 
the  Uiier  war  is  entitled  Ian  Hamilton's  March  (Long- 
mnn-.i,  unci  is  a  contlnualion  of  the  letters  to  the  Jfont- 
iii-l  Fi-xl.  nf  London,  published  under  the  title  iondon 
ti,'  J.<i<lsi»mllli.  via  Pirtnrht.  In  this  volume  Mr. 
Churchill  tells  how  -  General  Hamilton's,  column 
marehed  four  hunilrol  miles  through  the  most  fertile 
paris  iif  (he  enemy's  country,  fought  t«n  general  ac- 
tions, anil  captured  five  towns.  Owing  to  the  difScul- 
ties  of  f.'k'griipliing,  the  army  was  atteixled  by  hardly 
A  single  iie\vspa[ier  correspondent.  Mr.  Churchill's 
uiimilive  is,  Iheri'tore.  likely  to  remain  without  a  rival. 

One  nf  Ihc  cluintily  illustraUd  books  of  tlie  year  U 
A  Lidlf  Tour  in  France,  by  Henry  James  (Houghton, 
Mitllin  &  Cm. I.  The  notes  which  go  to  make  up  this 
voliMiie  wi-re  ^atheretl  by  Mr.  James  some  years  ago. 
NiiiiuTiius  drHwinits  have  been  contributed  to  the  pres- 
ent I'llition  by  Mr.  .Joseph  Pennell,  whose  skill  as  an 
inlcrprcti-r  of  European  architecture  has  been  tre- 
qui-nily  pi.t  to  the  test,  Mr.  James  states  In  his  pref- 
ace TliHt  his  noles  were  originally  made  to  accompany  a 
series  I  if  drawing!: :  both  author  and  artist  are  certainly 
to  be  r'in«rntu1nt?d  on  the  union  now  consummated. 


Mr.  Emeet  Young,  an  English  gentleman  who  waa 
connected  with  the  Siamese  educational  department, 
has  written  an  entertaining  book,  entitled  The  King- 
doia  of  the  YeUovi  Robe  (New  York  :  New  Amsterdam 
Book  Company).  This  volume  Is  made  up  of  sketches 
of  the  domestic  and  religious  ueremonies  of  the  Siamese, 
Including  chapters  on  "Street  Scenes  in  the  Venice  ot 
the  East,"  "The  Shaving  ot  the  Topknot,"  "Courtship 
and  Marriage,"  "Popular  Amusements,"  "The  Culti- 
vation of  Rice,"  "  The  Order  of  the  Yellow  Robe,"  and 
"The  Elephants." 

In  his  new  book  entitled  The  World  of  the  Great 
Forest,  Paul  Du  Challlu  endeavors  to  tell  his  readers 
how  animals,  birds,  reptiles,  and  Insects  talk,  think, 
work,  and  live  In  the  great  forest  of  Central  Africa.  It 
any  human  being  is  endowed  with  the  power  to  discern 
these  things,  surely  this  indefatigable  explorer  can  lay 
claim  to  the  distinction.  So  many  years  ot  bis  life 
have  been  passed  in  the  great  African  forest  that  It  is 
not  strange  that  he  has  come  to  half  believe  that 
beasts  and  birds  have,  indeed,  the  gift  of  speech,  and 
have  reposed  their  confidence  in  hlra.  The  illustrations 
ot  the  volume  are  the  work  of  C.  H.  Knight  and  J.  M. 
Gleeson,  two  artists  of  reputation  us  animal  painters, 
and  manyinterestlug  phases  of  animal  life  In  the  Dark 
Continent  are  represented  in  their  drawings.    (Scrib- 

It  may  not  have  been  generally  known  that,  while 
Hr.  Ernest  Setou-Thompsun  was  gathering  material  tor 
his  widely  read  Wild 
Antmala    I    Move 
Known,   he  was  ac- 
companied on  many 
ot    his  trips  by   his 
wife.    The   "woman 
side"  of  these  trips  is 
presented  in  a  strik- 
ing way   by   Mrs. 
Seton- Thompson  in  a 
volume    entitled    A 
Wofium  Tenderfoot 
(Donbleday,  Page  & 
Co.).    This  book  not 
only   sets   forth   the 
difflcnlties,   dangers, 
and  pleasures  of 
Rocky  Mountain 
touring  from  a  wo- 
man's point  of  view, 
but  contains    much 
(Double-     specific  advice  og  the 
subject  ot  camping 
dress  and  equipment 
for  women.    Mrs.  Seton-Thompsou  oflers  her  book  as  a 
tribute  to  the  West ;  and  Western  women,  we  are  sure, 
will  appreciat«  the  spirit  in  which  she  relates  her  ex- 
periences In  the  Western  country.   It  was  with  the  hope 
that  some  women  who  are  planning  to  go  to  Europe  next 
summer  may  be  tempted  to  go  West  instead,  that  Mrs. 
SetOD-Thompson  wrote  her  book.    It  is  said  that  the 
plan  and  details  of  the  "bookmaking"ot  the  Tolame 
are  due  to  the  author.    The  cover  and  title-page  were 
designed  by  her,  while  the  tull-page  drawings  were 
made  by  Ernest  Seton-Thompson,  G.  Wright,  and  El 
M.  Ashe,  and  the  marginals  by  8.  K.  Abbotc 


OoTFr    <leAlf(n    (mluced)     by 
Ernest   Kelon  ~ 
diiy,  rage  A  tt 
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THE  word  jiivcuik  hm  iipplied  to  liWratiirc  is  highly 
elHKtIc,  ami  fnnii  year  to  yriir  it  wttiiH  xo  ctiver 
books  of  an  evfr-hn-i-OHsing  vnriety.  'Hk  output  o( 
books  int«iid<Hl  to  Iw niid  by  youun  pi-ople  or  litllu  chil- 
dren tor  their  enttrtai anient,  retlwlH,  hh  a  whole,  very 
effectively  the  iiiteliecMial  and  moral  development  nl 
the  coiniimnlty  in  Kcnenil.  For  wveral  years  pnst, 
juvenile  boukn.  as  u  rule,  have  lieeti  adniirabli-  in  their 
artistic  embellishiiient.  shoninK  how  deildeiily  we  are 
improving  as  a  nation  in  our  art  taste.  The  l)ooks  for 
very  small  thil<lren  are  reflecting  winiethinK  nl  that 
better  knowled)i;e  o(  ihlld-iiatnre  that  has  come  with 
kindergarten  niethixUiind  the  new  ideas  aa  toeaiucation 
and  the  growth  of  the  cliild-mind. 

Theincr«n»eit  inti-n-st  in  oiltdoi>r  life  and  observation  is 
rellecteu  in  theniultipllcationof  books  that  enhance  the 
juvenile  interest  In  birds,  bensts.  plants,  and  all  nnture, 
animate  and  inaniniale.  A  teller  and  more  faithful 
study  of  history  on  the  imrt  of  I  lie  elders  is  revealed  in 
the  immensely  impnvvnl  guality  of  tiic  stiiry-bwikstlint 
deal  with  epoclis  iinil  pprioils,  and  tliat  nnrrnle  quasi- 
historical  ailventures.  It  has  uinie  tu  iH!  understood 
that  no  Imok  of  rhymes  or  verses  is  Kood  enough  (or  a 
child  chat  has  not  merits  evident  tu the  most  iiinture 
loverof  literature :  and  no liook of  histor>- or  biotjrnphy, 
howeversiniply  phrased  or  l>rightly  written  for  juvenile 
Interest,  can  Ih-  t-alleil  xood  ot  it»  kind  if  it  could  not 
pass  muster  wiih— let  us  say— the  editor  of  the  ,.-l»icrf- 
can  Hlntorlcul  lirpUiv.  In  short,  the  Idea  has  begun 
to  dawn  ou  the  minds  of  those  who  liave  tuduwitlp 
juvenile  l)ooks  that  they  ought  to  lie  judged  on  their 
merits,  like  all  other  iHxiks. 


t vntory  tVi.1.  Wnml  mnrsi'lni:  from  ■  ilnkirlnB  by  IIbdj  T<vii'-i 

Wuml  riiffTBTlnic  hiis  IwEii  little  dkiI  Utelr.  hnt  In  non-  hplni 

revived  In  Ritnipe.    The  pivpamtloa  ot  this  I)»nlA4iartlsl'BlUiir4ni 

thHiK  lm»  uwnplwl  elfvin  ynm.  nnd  In  Ihmi  Ilii'  splrll  n(  Hun 


Cover  ileiilgn  (redui 
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BOOKS  OF  VERSE  FOR  LITTLE  CHILDREN. 
The  veiienible  Mother  Uoose.  as  a  suggeBtive  point  of 
depart uiv  for  tlie  niakingot  new  juveniles,  la  in  danger  ■ 
ot  being  overworked.  We  hadseveral  up-to-date  Mother 
Goose  books  last  year,  not  to  mention  the  amusing  and 
alisurcl  Fiitlur  Gimge  book,  Now  comes  Bahy  Qooia 
|L>ainl  &  l.ee),  by  t'linnie  E.  Ostrander,  amusingly  Illus- 
trated, and  wrlit-en  in  catchy,  rollicking  rhymes, 
jrofficr  1t'/(<Z  niHiin:  ami  Ilir  Wlhl  Beast  Show  (Boa- 
ton  ;  11.  M.  Caldwell  Corn[iHuyl  is  by  U  J.  Bridginsn. 
It  is  printed  In  colors,  with  iDuHtrations  by  the  author. 
It  parodies  the  familinr  Mother  Goose  rbyniMi,  with 
animals  rather  than  people  as  their  subjects,  and  Is  » 
deciUe<]ly  sucrasstnl  book  of  its  kinil.  Another  pHrody 
is  entitle<l  .Vothir  Googc  Cxoked  (John  Lane).  It  is  by 
John  H.  Myrtle  and  Keginald  Riglij.  This  comes  wlUi 
th«  characteristic  attroclivenesa  of  JolmLane'it  books, 
and  its  grotesque  illustrstions  are  its  striking  feature. 
PhlilUgtIckt  (K.  &  .1.  li.  Young  &  Co.)  sots  forth,  with 
new  Uluslrations  by  Hilda  Towlium,  a  tew  ot  the  well- 
known  Mother  Goose  verses.  Chlnett  Mother  Ooote 
Rhymcii  iRevell)  is  a  little  volume  translated  and  lUo^ 
tratcd  by  Isnar  l^vlor  Headland,  ot  Peking  Univenityi 
who  has  lately  been  writing  so  industrioutily  about 
China.  ^Ir.  Headland  tells  us  (hat  there  are  more  nur- 
sery rhyini's  to  lie  foniid  in  China  than  in  EngUnd  and 
Anieri<'a.  a  [id  that  mivit  of  them  have  much  in  oonmralk 
with  those  of  our  own  Mother  (iiiose.  Kach  rhyme  ta 
this  book  is  acc»ni|ianitil  Iiy  an  appropriate  pictni^ 
from  L'hinese  life,  ri-priHluced  fnini  a  photograph.  Tl» 
Chinese  text  is  alsogivt>n.  so  that  the  book  Is  in  Rhape 
for  a  Chinese  market.— and  surely  the  mandarins  need 

Flon'iice  K.  Upton  gives  us  The  OolUwogift  Polar 
Ailn-iitiin-iiXArnKmimn^.  TiieGoUiwoggbooksneedna 
iiKixing  wonls;  they  advertise  themselves.  This  yeNT 
Golliwogg  &  Co.  set  out  tn  tind  the  north  pole  ;Rnd«ftar 
many  disiiniraging  ex|ierienrcs.  the  pole  Is  found.  Oa» 
ot  the  cleverest  of  the  books  fur  very  llttla  people  to 
calliil  I'rrhhii'  ■•/  tin-  Sui  (IiongmBnn),  by  Harfa  Ont- 
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tan  Corbin  sad  ClisrIeB  Biuhia  Going.  Thin  t*le  la 
rhyme  muBt  appeal  Btronglf  to  children.  It  telle  how 
the  little  Bea-ui'Chlns  lived,  what  their  sportB  were,  how 
they  went  to  school  ta  a  mermaid,  and  divers  other  of 
their  adventures,  respecting  which  the  children  will 
ask :  "Ih  it  true  f  and  are  there  really  seii-urchlnB  F" 

A  clever  idea  is  carried  out  in  the  book  of  Proverb* 
Ivaproved  (.Tohn  Lone),  by  EVederic  Chapman,  with 
colored  il lustrations  by  Grace  H.  May.  Various  prov- 
erbs, Huch  as  "Fine  feathers  make  fine  birds,"  are 
amusingly  paraphrased  in  verse,  and  the  pictures  are 
altogether  charming.  Wild  .Animal  Flay  for  Chil- 
dren (Doubleday,  Page&  Co.),  by  Ernest  Seton-Thomp- 
soD,  is  a  little  rhymed  comedy,  with  music  duly  pro- 
vided, and  an  explanation  of  the  needful  costumes 
which  would  enable  youiig  children  to  act  the  parte  of 
Wahb,  Tobo,  Mollie  Cottontail,  end  the  other  forefit 
friends.  Jack  of  All  Trade*  (John  Lane),  by  J.  J.  Bell, 
is  a  book  of  abHurd  rhymes  with  still  more  nbeurd  lllns- 
trat.ions ;  and  Child  Verne  (Smalt,  Maynaril  &  Co.),  by 
John  B.  Tabb,  ia  a  book  of  charming  little  poems,  some 
of  which  have  appeared  in  SI.  Nicholas. 

rh«  April  Bnhy'g  Book  of  Tunes  is  by  the  author  of 
Ellzahf.th  and  her  Oermnn  Onrden  (MacmiUan).  The 
April  Baby  Is  a  well-known  character,  but  this  new 
book  tells  us  about  her  sisters.  May  and  June,  and  also 
bow  the  tunes  came  to  be  written.  It  is  delightfully 
Illustrated  by  Kate  Greenaway,  and  to  the  dtscriminat- 
ing  it  Is  needless  to  say  it  is  one  of  the  books  of  the 
season. 

SOME  STORY-BOOKS  FOR  LITTLE  ONES. 

Mr.  John  W.  Harrington,  In  The  Jumptiig  Kanga- 
ron  and  the  Apple-Butter  Cat  (McClure,  Phillips  & 
Co.),  liHS  chosen  a  name  perhaps  unduly  fantastic  for  a 
serieH  of  amusing  and  graphic  tales  regarding  the  life- 
histories  and  pranks  of  several  domestic  and  field  ani- 
mals who  live  together 
and    have   exiieriences 
both  viiriiHl  and  exciting. 
>tr,  (.'onde,  the  illustra- 
tor of  this  book,   Is   as 
fond   of  animals  as  Mr. 
Harrington,  and  a  sym- 
pathetic  touch   adds 
value   lo   all  his  work, 
whether  he  i>ortrnj-s  liis 
pet  tTog  or  "apiile-liut- 
KuCe    I.riini»e 


Bro 


I  sto- 


ry called  .IJiVi'  iiiiil  Torn 
(Heath),  who  hiivi'  many 
friendH.cii[i!iiN(iiigcifani- 
malH,  flowers,  mid  liirds. 
Their  study  of  lliese 
frii'inls  is  pri-si'nte<l  in 
such  a  w.i\-  ill  this  licKik 


striiitivc.  Jiinniii.  I.wii.  <in'!  All  (I-ee  &  Shepard)  la 
tbi-  lifili  vnlunie  of  Siiphie  May's  series  of  "Little 
I'liiHv'.  i'liildrcii,"  The  well-known  leading  characters 
hiiM-  ;i  -^iiiiijiier  in  the  iiiounliilns  of  Southern  Califbr- 
iiiii.  wlic-rt-  (lii-ir  exjirricnces  are  all  of  an  Improving 
anil,  al  flic  siiiiie  titiie.  entertaining  nature. 


Two  little 


XAXRfK' 


m  (reduced). 


It  Is  enough  to  say  of  MariorUft  Doingi  (G«orge  W. 
JocobB  &  Co.),  by  Mrs.  George  A.  Fanll,  that  it  is  the 
story  of  the  every-day  life  of  a  little  girl,  simply  and 
naturally  told,  and  quite  certain  to  be  of  interest  to 
meet  little  people ;  and  Mabel'g  Mithap  (Jacobs),  by 
Amy  E.  Blauchard,  seems  to  have  some  of  these  same 
qnalitles.  A  Chrittmat 
Tree  Scholar  (Crowell), 
by  Frances  Bent  Dilling- 
ham, contains  a  sheaf  of 
little  stories,  each  of 
which  turns  upon  an 
American  holiday  —  for 
example,  Christmas, 
New  Year's,  Valeotine's 
Day,  WashingtoD'a 
Birthday,  and  the  rest- 
about  a  doien  in  all. 
Rita  and  Jimmy  are  the 
chief  characters  in  N.  A. 
M.  Roe's  TiBo  Liffle 
Street  Si-ngerg  (Lee  ft 
Shepard).  Tbeplotlsthe 
orthodox  one,  of  course ; 
and  after  singing  and 
dancing  with  tambour- 
inee  a  while,  Rita  Is 
adopted  by  a  spinster 
lady  in  her  pleasant 
country  home,  aod  event- 
ually turns  out  to  be  a  ' 
child  of  good  family  and 
is  restored  to  her  father  at  the  right  time,  while  Jimmy, 
aft«r  all,  is  not  her  brother— and  this  discovery  has  a 
certain  usefulness  in  the  last  chapters. 

This  Innocent  and  pleasant  little  motive — the  adop- 
tion of  poor  children  by  soma  well-to-do  person  through 
providential  clrcnmstauces,  with  mutually  beneficial 
reaulte — figures  this  year,  as  in  all  years,  in  a  due  pro- 
portion of  children's  stories.  Divided  Shates  (Crowell), 
by  Evelyn  Raymond,  like  Tvio  LlUle  Street  Slngerg, 
mentioned  above,  is  one  of  these.  Two  children  skating 
downhill,  with  one  skate  apiece,  npset  a  rich  old  maiden 
lady,  whose  afTections  heretofore  bod  been  confined  t« 
on  aged  poodle-dog.  She  is  induced  to  ent«r  upon  a 
career  of  adopting  newsboys, — a  good  career,  too,  and 
t^  no  means  a  bad  story. 

Gertrude  Smith's  .Arabella  and  Aramtnta  may  or 
may  not  be  found  in  the  Century  DlCttoTUiry  of  Namet, 
but  uererthetess  they  axa  standard  characters  in  litera- 
ture :  and  now  the  writer's  Boggie  and  Reggie  Storriet 
(Harpers)  tell  all  about  the  twin-brothers  of  the  afore- 
said Arabella  and  Araminta.  They  are  amusing  stories, 
accompanied  by  beantjfal  illustrations,  and  to  with  hold 
them  from  children  is  nothing  short  of  punishment. 
The  Book  of  Saints  and  FrieTuity  Beagtg  (Houghton, 
MifOin  &  Co.),  by  Abbie  Farwell  Brown,  tells  us  iu 
story  or  In  ballad  of  those  saints  who  had  beasts  or 
birds  for  attendanta  or  helpers.  The  idea  la  a  good  one, 
and  has  been  developed  with  imagination  and  skill. 
Some  very  charming  stories  about  little  children  that 
show  a  keen  knowledge  of  children's  ways  and  expres- 
sions are  written  by  Clara  Vawter,  under  the  genentl 
title,  Of  Such  Ig  the  Kingdom  (Bowen-MerrlU  Com- 
pany). Little  "Jim  Ootc"  (Ontury),  by  CHara  Mor- 
rifL  Is  a  volume  that  includes  eleven  stories  treating  of 
the  life  of  children  In  city  and  country,  nearly  «U  of 
them  purporting  to  be  told  by  the  child  most  concerned. 


THE  AMERIC/IN  MONTHL  Y  REflEtf  OF  REVIEWS. 


If  the  author,  is  a.  most  worthy  addition  to 
the  juvenile  Christmits  lit«riilure.    The  little  Mary  at 
this  story  has  heard  alx>ut  Kris  Kringle  and  the  won- 
der-country where  all  the  toya  are  alive  ;  and  one  day 
she  liude  n  little  door  in  h  tree,  and  openinfi;  it  with  a 
tiny  key,  she  discovers  that  it  leatls  to  toylmid.    We  can 
only   hint  at  what 
happens  in  the  land 
where    n^ingerbread 
girU  are  .ilive.  nnd 
where   the   Xoali's 
Ark  inhabitants  are 
all  animated  and  ac- 
tive, while  the  woixl- 
en  U»ll8  and  Jairks-in- 
tfae-1>ox  say  wnniler- 
ful  tilings.   TheRtory 
leailB  on,  with  some 
touches  of  {latlios.  to 
s   sweet    conclilEiiin. 
{Little.  Urown  8c  Co.) 

Andrew  LanKH 
compilation  this  year 
Is  cnlle<l  The  tiTvy 
Fttlru  H'toh  \\,ni\a:- 
maniji.  and  it  Is  made 
up  of  tales  from 
Lithuania,  parts  of 
•Africa,  Germany,  C<)ver  dwlttn  (n^aced). 

France,  and   Creece. 

The  Roail  to  Suirhcrt  illariMfrsi  Is  a  book  by  Liviiin- 
ston  B.  Morse,  whicli  is  dedicated  to  Alice  In  WnmUr- 
hind:  and  Mr.  Morws  d»ir«clere.  .Tack  and  Kitty, 
have  ndvviitnres  quite  as  remarkable  as  l^wis  Cor- 
roll's  Alice  ever  had.  Kdnn  Jiiirse  supplies  very  pretty 
illustrations. 

The  Llttic  Dnnmcr's  Adventure,  by  Frank  S. 
Child  (Lee  &  Shepanli.  is  a  sequel  to  Mr.  Child's  slory 
of  Uxt  year,  called  Thi:  IlaitKe  w:lt}t  Sixty  Clwftt.  The 
children  meet  and  agree  to  make  a  calendar.  They  call 
it  a  meeting  of  the  days  and  Anna  Domini  sits  in  tiie 
chair.  Special  days  from  Xew  Year's  to  ('lirislnias 
Day  participate  In  the  meeting.  Thf  Other  Side  of  the 
Swn,  by  Evelyn  Sharp  (.lohn  Ijinel,  is  a  very  attnic- 
dvely  illustrated  voinnie  of  fairy  tales,  dedicated  to 
"AH  the  children  I  know  on  this  side  of  the  sun." 

The  Wondirfid  »'i:ard  of  Oz.  by  L.  frank  Banm 
(Chicago  :  ticurf^  M.  1  lill  Company),  has  for  tlie  princi- 
pal character  a  little  girl  named  IX>rolhy.  who  with  her 
dog  is  carried  by  e.  Kansas  cyclone  into  the  land  of  Oz. 
where  she  lias  many  adventures  in  looking  up  tlie  wiz- 
ard whose  business  it  is  to  semi  her  back  home  again. 
Yiinltee  Enchantnifiils.  by  Charles  Uattell  Looinis 
(McCIure,  Pliiltips  &  Co.),  is  a  iKiok  of  fairy  tales  of  a 
new  sort  altogether.  In  wliich  trolley-cars,  automobiles, 
and  liquid  air  are  called  into  requisition. 


Sfinirrela  (inrt  Other  Fiir-Rriirrm.  by  Joh:i  Bnr- 
roughs,  is  a  iHxik  that  children  of  an  older  gm-.vth  will 
want  to  j^hare  with  the  juveniles.  It  includes  chapters 
on  the  >niiiller  fur-bearing  mitlresiir  our  latitude,  such 
as  the  sfjulrrel.  womlchuek.  rabbit.  Iiare.  niuskrat, 
sltuiik.  f'lx.  weH>«l.  mink,  raccoon,  porcupine,  possum, 
and  wild  mouse.    Mr,  Burroughs  gives  it  tiie  form  of  a 


series  of  reminiscences  of  certain  acqnalntanow  <rf  fall 
among  the  animals,  and  tlie  book  is  illustrated  with  i*- 
productions  of  Audabon's  colored  plates.  (Houghton, 
Mitflln&Co.) 

In  a  volume  entitled  IVtIdemeag  Wayg  (Ginn  &  Co.),, 
William  J.  Long  describes  animals  just  as  hehaa  found 
and  known  them  iu  many  years  of  obaervation.  He 
gives  them  all  Indian  names,  the  better  to  individnallu 
them.  Mother  Satarc's  Children,  by  Alien  Walton 
Gould  (Ginn  &  Co.),  is  a  little  book  that  traces  tlielova, 
care,  and  dependence  of  living  things,  from  bnmon 
beings  down  through  the  animals,  to  the  plants.  For 
each  subject  treated,  there  is  a  picture  to  fix  the  atten- 
tion of  the  child. 

Olive  Thonie  Miller  gives  us  h  First  Book  of  Blrda 
(Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co,),  in  which  she  describes  birfs' 
nests;  the  growth,  feeding,  and  feathering  of  young 
birds,  and  their  learning  to  fly.  Then  follows  an  ac- 
count of  their  language,  migrations,  various  character- 
istics, and  uses  to  mankind.  There  are  useful  Instrao- 
tions  as  to  the  best  way  to  attract  birds  as  visitor*  to 
one's  own  home.  The  volume  has  twenty  beaatifol 
illustrations  in  color.  Walter  S.  Phillips,  in  Jtut 
.About  a  Boy  (Stone),  desei-il>e8  a  lad  who  lovee  natun^ 
and  with  whom  we  wander  through  woods  or  idle  on 
the  banks  of  runuing  streams,  meanwhile  learning 
many  things  alxiiit  animals  and  plants. 

Tomm^g  Adrtntureg  (.lacobs).  as  related  by  Emllf 
Paret  Atwater.  were  In  au  anthill,  a  beehive,  with  but- 
terflies, with  crickets,  and  with  spiders.  These  adTen- 
tures  all  happened  to  him  while  he  was  asleep  In  the 
pine  grove.  He  bad  been  a  rather  laxy  boy,  but  hla 
dream- ad  ventures  had  taught  him  how  the  ants  and  the 
bees  and  the  other  little  people  worked.  He  took  the 
lesson  to  heart,  and  forthwith  reformed. 

VENTURE  FOR  BOYS— 
D  OTHERWISE. 
TJif  L'lkt  of  the  Fiiitbonts  (Lothrop)  is  a  first-rate 
book,  by  George  Cary  Eggleston,  the  well-known  brother 
of  Dr.  Edward  Eg- 
gleston, who  knows  as 
much  about  old  tjmes 
on  the  Ohio  and  Mla- 
sissippi  rivers  aa  Mark 
Twain  himselt  Thia 
i.s  a  tale  of  five  young 
Iloosiers  who  load  a 
flat  boat  and  take  It 
from  Indiana  to  New 
Orleans  —  a  sort  of 
journey  that  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  once 
made.  There  la  plenty 
of  healthy  adTenttire 
and  excitement  in  this 
.  book,  and  alsoa great 
deal  worth  knowing 
about  the  M Intsalpp), 
and  the  other  waten 
r<>v..r<In'lcn(redii..'.l>.  of  which   It  IS  tbt 

"Father."  There  la 
a  lK)y  called  -  Ed  "  in  this  story,  who  baa  brains,  and  Is 
said  Til  lie  drawn  uu  Ihe  model  of  the  author  at  Hu 
lloo»hr  Scli'itilmimtfr  himself :  that  is  to  say,  the  dla- 
tinguislied  Dr.  Edward  Eggleston. 

Xol  to  take  the  order  of  arrangement  too  aetlotwly, 
the  next  adventure  liook  in  the  pile  ha[^iene  to  be  ooh 
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by  Arthur  R.  Thompson,  called  Oold-Seeking  on  the 
Daltoii  Trail  (Little,  Brown  &  Co.).  We  accompany  a 
party  made  up  of  two  New  England  boys,  with  their 
father  and  uncle,  on  a  trip  to  the  Alaska  gold  regions. 
They  go  from  the  Dalton  trail  to  the  Klondike,  shooting 
game  of  all  kinds,  crossing  mountain  ranges,  taking 
long  trl])s  on  snowshoes,  and  also  having  their  share  in 
the  search  for  gold. 

Kirk  Munroe's  book,  Under  the  Great  Bear  (Double- 
day,  Page  &  Co.),  has  for  its  hero  a  young  mining  en- 
gineer, just  graduated,  who  is  sent  by  a  firm  interested 
in  copper  and  iron  to  Newfoundland  and  Labrador  to 
make  an  examination  of  certain  mines — an  errand  that 
happens  to  require  secrecy.  The  young  engineer  is 
wrecked  in  mid-ocean,  is  rescued,  reaches  Newfound- 
land, lias  adventures  with  icebergs,  Indians,  and  Eski- 
mos, finds  rich  ore  deposits,  gets  back  safely,  is  duly 
rewarded,  and  made  manager  of  the  mines.  Another 
book  by  this  same  author,  called  Brethren  of  the  Coast 
<Scribners),  is  a  story  of  the  West  Indies.  The  title  is 
the  name  given  to  a  band  of  pirates.  The  head  of  the 
pirates  had  been  an  overseer  on  a  plantation,  who  was 
discharged  for  cruelty  to  Cuban  slaves.  The  plantation- 
owner — who  happens  to  be  an  American  married  in 
Cuba— is  captured  and  killed  at  sea  by  the  pirates,  and 
his  boy,  who  was  on  his  way  to  ha  educated  in  America, 
is  held  to  be  brought  up  as  a  pirate.  The  boy's  escape 
makes  an  exciting  story. 

The  enterprising  Mr.  Edward  Stratemeyer,  even  more 
than  Mr.  Kirk  Munroe  and  Mr.  George  A.  Henty,  evi- 
dently values  the  art  of  keeping  strictly  up  to  date  with 
his  material.  We  find  on  our  table  no  less  than  four 
bran<l-new  Stratemeyer  stories,  one  of  which  is  entitled 
On  to  Pekimj  (Lee  and  Shepard).  Its  hero  is  a  young 
lieutenant  who  goes  from  the  Philippines  with  the 
Ninth  Regiment  to  take  part  in  the  rescue  of  the  be- 
leaguered European  and  American  company  in  the 
British  embassy  at  Peking.  The  story  carries  with  it 
much  useful  information  about  China.  The  Campaign 
of  the  Jungle  (Lee  &  Shepard)  is  the  fifth  volume  in 
Mr.  Stratemeyer's  "Old  Glory  Series;"  and  in  this 
book  we  follow  the  fortunes  of  Larry  and  Ben  in  the 
expedition  of  General  Lawton  against  Santn,  Cruz,  and 
also  in  a  movement  from  Manila  to  San  Isidro,  through 
the  swamps.  Meanwhile,  Mr.  Stratemeyer  has  not 
neglected  the  situation  in  South  Africa,  as  is  shown  in 
his  book  Between  Boer  and  Briton  (Le«  &  Shepard), 
which  tells  the  adventures  of  two  boy.s  one  American 
and  the  other  English,  whose  fathers  happen  to  be  en- 
gaged in  farming  and  mining  operations  in  the  Trans- 
vaal. The  two  boys,  who  are  cousins,  are  off  for  a 
hunting  trip  when  the  war  breaks  out,  and  find  them- 
selves, on  their  way  home,  between  the  hostile  armies. 
A  good  picture  is  given  of  life  on  the  ostrich  and  cattle 
farms,  and  also  in  the  mines  near  Johannesburg.  True 
to  Himself  (Lee  &  Shepard)  is  Mr.  Stratemej'er's  story 
of  an  American  boy  and  his  sister,  the  father  of  whom 
has  been  wrongfully  accused  of  forgery  and  sent  to 
prison.  The  boy  makes  his  way  in  the  world  bravely, 
and  eventually  finds  the  true  culprit  and  secures  his 
father's  vindication  and  release. 

A  (ju  hiahhrs  Hostage  is  a  story  by  the  war  correspond- 
ent, II.  Irving  Hancock,  who  has  drawn  upon  his  Phil- 
ippine experiences  for  material  out  of  which  he  has 
written  a  story  dealing  with  things  from  the  Filipino's 
point  of  view.  The  American  hero  is  captured  by  a  bad 
Filipino,  saved  from  death  by  a  surgeon,  falls  into  the 
hands  of  Aguinaldo,  and  has  a  thrilling  escape.    The 


story  becomes  the  vehicle  of  much  fresh  information 
regarding  military  and  other  matters  in  the  Philippine 
Islands.    (Lee  &  Shepard.) 

We  have  two  stories  of  the  Cuban  war :  one  by  Wil- 
liam O.  Stoddard,  called  Running  the  Cuban  Blockade 
(Stone),  and  the  other  by  Grordon  Stables,  entitled  Re^ 
member  the  Maine  (Philadelphia :  George  W.  Jacobs 
&  Co.).  Dr.  Stables  is  a  surgeon  of  the  Royal  Navy,  in 
whose  story  American  exploits  are  dealt  with  in  a  very 
friendly  tone.  Mr.  Stoddard's  volume  proves,  upoa  ex- 
amination, to  contain  three  stories  :  oue  dealing  with  a 
filibustering  expedition  and  throwing  light  on  the  per- 
ilous traffic  of  supplying  guns  and  powder  to  the  Cuban 
insurgents,  the  second  with  the  adventures  of  some 
boys  who  fitted  up  a  yacht  on  the  Florida  coast  and 
participated  in  the  Cuban  imbroglio,  and  the  third  is  a 
wrecking  tale. 

Mr.  George  A.  Henty's  story.  In  the  Hands  of  the 
Cave-Dwellers  (Harpers),  relates  the  exciting  experi- 
ences of  a  runaway  Boston  lad  who  goes  to  Mexico, 
saves  the  life  of  a  wealthy  ranch-owner's  son  at  San 
Diego,  and  becomes  a  favorite  member  of  the  family. 
In  the  temporary  absence  of  the  ranchman  and  his  son, 
the  young  American  is  left  in  charge  of  the  place,  and 
has  to  meet  a  raid  of  Apache  Indians.  He  shows  brav- 
ery, of  course,  and  marries  the  Mexican  ranchman's 
daughter. 

In  the  Civil  War  period  we  have  Battling  for  At- 
lanta, by  Byron  A.  Dunn,  this  being  the  third  volume 
of  the  "Young  Kentuckian  Series"  (McClurg).  The 
heroes  are  two  young  soldiers  serving  under  General 
Thomas,  and  the  book  purports  to  be  written  with  great 
care  for  military  and  historical  accuracy. 

We  are  always  safe  in  relying,  each  Christmas  time, 
upon  a  few  new  books  dealing  with  the  adventures  of 
American  boys  in  the  Revolution  period.  Scouting  for 
Washington^  by  John  Preston  True  (Little,  Brown  & 
Co.),  is  a  tale  of  the  days  of  Sumter  and  Tarleton.  It 
will  please  boys  who  are  fond  of  a  good  horse  and  like 
to  hear  clashing  hoofs  on  frozen  ground.  The  elements 
of  adventure  in  the  Southern  Revolutionary  campaigns 
are  well  exhibited  in  this  story.  With  Washington  in 
BraddocKs  Campaign,  by  Edward  Robins  (George  W. 
Jacobs  &  Co.),  is  a  tale  that  makes  Washington  a  prin- 
cipal character,  dealing  with  him  iu  his  early  military 
experiences,  and  reciting  faithfully  the  famous  episode 
of  the  march  through  the  forest  to  Fort  Duquesne,  now 
Pittsburg,  at  the  head  of  the  Ohio  River. 

The  Century  Book  of  the  American  Colonies  (Cen- 
tury) is  another  of  the  welcome  compilations  of  Elbridge 
S.  Brooks.  Its  useful  historical  knowledge  is  woven 
into  the  story  of  a  pilgrimage  of  a  party  of  young  people 
to  the  sites  of  the  early  American  settlements.  It  is 
the  fourth  of  Mr.  Brooks'  books  in  which  Uncle  Tom 
Dunlop  and  his  nephews  and  nieces  absorb  American 
history  by  going  to  places  where  things  have  happened. 
In  this  book  they  proceed  from  New  Orleans  to  New 
York,  and  along  the  New  England  coast  as  far  as 
Maine,  studying  the  history  of  battles,  religious  perse* 
cutions,  and  the  changing  fortunes  of  Spaniards,.  Eng- 
lish, French,  and  Dutch  in  their  attempts  at  coloniza- 
tion. The  Young  and  Old  Puritans  of  Hatfield,  by 
Mary  P.  Wells  Smith  (Little,  Brown  &  Co.),  is  a  con- 
cluding volume  in  a  series  not  intended  for  small  chil- 
dren, but  for  young  people  old  enough  to  take  an  intel- 
ligent interest  in  the  history  of  the  country.  This 
particular  volume  recounts  the  experiences  of  seventeen 
people  taken  captive  by  the  In  Hans  in  1677. 
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Amertea'i  Story  for  Amerlca't  Cftildrcn,  bj  Mara 
L.  Prntt,  Btl«mpt.t  to  lead  children  along  the  course  of 
American  history  by  n  coiinect«d  chain  of  IncideQta, 
narrntiri^  and  romantic  bioKraphical  ile.ccription. 
This  volume  l>eKins  with  the  Northmen,  nod  tells  of 
Christopher  Columbus:  of  Montezutns,  of  Mexico;  of 
North  American  Indinnit.  of  our  early  settlements,  e»- 
pecially  the  Pil^^rim  Filthem,  with  Betty  Aldeu  much 
in  evidence.  ITjere  is  A  chapUr  on  the  Dutch  colonistB, 
In  which  Katrina  nud  Hans  Van  TaHse!  are  brought 
into  the  foreground,  and  another  hI>ouI  the  Iloslon  boys 
and  the  groivin|{  spirit  of  insurrection  that  leads  up  to 
the  Revoiuiioiiftry  V.'ar.  It  lias  a  story  of  the  War  of 
181'J,  nod  conrludes  v.'ith  a  ^uthern  story  called  "The 
Boy  in  Gray. ■■    (D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.) 

Ftfcr-Biiu  of  Ihe  Dogton  Sleoe.  l>y  Edward  A.  Hand 
(Iloiston  :  A.  I.  Bradley  &  Co.i,  is  a  Kevolutionarj  story 
that  deals  with  the  fortunes  of  Tom  Parker,  who  be- 
comes a  fifer  tor  the  patriots.  There  is  a  good  descrip- 
tion of  Paul  Ki-'vere's  ride,  and  of  the  sccDes  and  events 
In  anil  a))out  Boston  that  have  become  historical. 

In  the  DnyH  of  Alfred  the  Orent.  by  Eva  March  Tap- 
pan  ([jee  &  Shepard),  is  a  very  u.'ieful  compilation  of 
MorleK,  winie  familiar  anil  others  new  to  the  generat 
leader,  translated  from  orijtinnl  sources  by  the  author, 
Kud  brought  together  in  illustration  of  the  period  of 
the  great  Englishman  whose  thousandth  anniversary 
is  now  approach  ing. 

In  Uctnridt,  the  Hero  of  the  Angto-Saxong.  by  Zen- 
alile  A.  Hatnizin  (Xew  York  :  William  Beverly  Harri- 
son),  the  Beowulf   legends  are  retold  In  a  charming 
way.    Altliough  in  an  educational  series,  it  is  quite  as 
suitable  for  the  home  and  family  as  for  the  school. 
In  this  connection  may  well  be  mentioned  several  nttm- 
bers  of  Heath's  "  Home  and  School  Classics,"  admirably 
reGditcd  by  such  well-known  authors  as  Edward  Ever- 
ett Hale  and  Kliiabeth  Stuart-Phelps.    Among  these 
we  find  JnckitnapcK,  by  3Irs.  Ewing  ;  The  n'oiiderful 
Cliair  and  the  Tiilca  It  Told,  by  Frances   Browne: 
Chnptcrg  oaAnlmnlg,   by  Philip  Gilbert  Hanierton  ; 
Gotnly  Twii  Shoe*,  by  Oliver  Goldsmith,  and  others. 
These  books,  well  printed,  in  paper  covers,  and  ata  low 
price,  will  lie  welcome  in  many  a  household, 
Tlie  Uonge-Boat  on  the  St.  Lart-rciicc.  by  Everett  T, 
Tomlinson    (Lee  & 
Shepiinl),  is  a  sequel 
to   last  year's   liook 
called  Cnmj)(ii(j  on 
the   St.  L»wrcncc, 
and   the  same  four 
boys  who  had  pleas- 
ant   adventures    in 
thatstorynow  study 
Ca  nad  ian  history  iin  - 
der  the  cHffs  of 
Frontenac   in   addi- 
tion to  their  experi- 
ences of  life  In  a. 
house-boat. 

ifii-di  Bo}/  Sportg- 
men  is  a  book  by  W. 
Gordon  Parker  that 
Introduces  a  hero  of 
several  previous 
books  by  the  same 
author.  This  hero  is 
Grant  Barton,  whose 
Coi-erdeBiBn  treducnl).  former    experiences, 


which  we  must  not  pause  to  relate,  had  h&rdmed  and 
invigorated  him  so  that  in  this  hoolc  he  retnnu  U> 
school,  establishes  a  rival  club  of  youug  sportsmen,  and 
we  have  a  sequence  of  Ashing  matches,  boat-races,  and 
all  sorts  of  wholesome  sports.    (Lee  &  Shepaid.) 

SOHE  STORIES  ESPECIALLY  FOR  GIRLS. 

Myra  Sawyer  Hamlin  has  now  written,  as  the  third 
and  conctutliiig  volume  of  her  popular  Cbicopee  series, 
abook  called  Xaiia  Chleopec  Children.  The  heroine 
ha«  been  doing  nursing  work  in  Porto  Hico,  where  her 
busliand.  who  is  a  physician,  had  been  serving  with  iha 
army.  A  rich  friend  had  become  interested  in  Nan's 
ideaof  taking  poor  children  into  the  couutry,  and  helped 
her  to  toimil  a  summer  home  for  jioor  girls  and  boyi. 
The  doctor  builds  a  small  hospital  in  conuection  with 
this  country  hiime,  and  sends  poor  children  to  it  aa be 
finds  them  in  bis  city  practice.  These  little  invalids 
are  Xan's  Cblcopee  children,  and  give  title  to  the  book. 
The  idea  of  helpfulness  inculcated  in  this  story  Is  one 
that  hoH  a  prominent  place  in  a  good  niany  of  the  books 
written  nowndays  for  girls.    (Little,  Brown  &  Co.) 

Another  of  these  stories  of  philanthropy  is  called  3Tk« 
Stfiry  of  Delight,  by  Evelyn  Kaymood.  The  yoang 
heniine  is  obliged  by  the  death  of  those  uearent'to  her 
to  accept  the  rather  cold  hospitality  of  some  distant 
relatives,  where  she  sees  something  of  the  paiofol  aitd 
unpleasant  siile  of  life ;  all  of  which  Is  intended  prav^ 
dentian3'  to  prepare  her  for  the  better  fortane  that 
awaits  her.  The  villain  in  the  plot  makes  a  couteaBlaB 
which  brings  to  our  heroine  an  ample  fortane,  of  wfalA 
her  grandfatlier  had  been  defraudeil ;  and  thiseaabba 
her  to  go  back  to  her  old  home  at  Seabury.  when  aha 
launches  out  into  a  career  of  philanthropy  on  the  QWK 
approved  lines.    (A.  I.  Bradley  &  Co.) 

AlmoHt  at  OomI  at  a  Boy,  by  Amanda  M.  Doti^M 
(Lee  &  Shepanl),  is  a  story  about  a  girl  who.  If  faernn- 
aelllshnesH  did  not  reach  out  to  the  community  at  largc^ 
at  least  tumeil  the  scale  of  fortune  for  her  and  her  fam- 
ily. The  death  of  her  father  had  left  n  straitened  BltOB* 
tion,  and.  in  order  to  be  of  help  to  her  mother,  she  gcM 
to  work  in  the  hat  factory  of  an  uncle  in  a  distant  cit7. 
The  uncle  Is  rich,  rbeumntic,  and  something  ot  an  old 
skinflint ;  but  our  little  heroine  nunies  him  in  illiiMB 
and  completely  wins  him  over,  to  the  great  odvaiitagi 
of  her  folks  at  home. 

Not  quite  so  altrtiistfc,  yet  tinged  vrith  that  sfdri^  to 
Helen  Ijeali  Reed's  story  called  Brcnda,  Her  School  tad 
Her  CFtih  (Little,  Brown  &  Co.).  It  isinstrucUve  Inlto 
information  about  Boston,  snd  it  tells  of  schoolgirl  111b 
and  incidents,  with  a  Imzaar  organized  by  the  glrb  al 
the  story,— all,  of  course,  for  charitable  purposes.  Sbn- 
ply  saturated  with  altruistic  work,  however,  istbestoiy 
by  Adelaide  L.  House,  entitleil  Helen  Beaton,  CaU^Qt 
Wnmnn  (Bra<lley).  Helen,  after  leaving  college,  «■- 
giiges  in  30-ciiltod  settlement  work  In  the  city  slnnu, 
where  her  good  work  is  not  completely  interrupted  hj 
her  happy  marriage,  for  the  reason  that  she  marrlea  a 
young  man  who  is  also  engaged  In  that  kind  ot  work. 

A  Fhirkll  Girl,  by  Laura  T.  Meade  (George  W. 
.ThcoIis  &  Co.).  is  the  story  of  a  young  penou  who  has 
to  do  something  to  support  her  mother.  She  has  the 
fortitude  to  open  a  boarding-house,  which  doea  Dot 
make  ends  meet  :  and  to  save  the  tamlly  Sltnatlaa, 
which  grows  desperate,  she  is  about  to  marry  ths  wrang 
man.  In  due  time  the  right  man.Jwho  hod  not  bam 
drowned,  after  hII,  reappears,  and  virtue  Is  rewaided  all 
around.    The  philanthropic  idea  In  girls*  BtoriM  Is  BOt 
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conRned  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  The  Girlg  of  Bonnie 
Castle,  by  Isola  L.  Forrester  (Jacobs),  is  a  Weatern 
story.  A  summer  cottnge  oa  the  eborei  of  Lake  Mlchl- 
gAD,  where  tbe  glrU  have  a  little  club,  worked  out  the 
Idea  of  a  summer  home  for  poor  children  from  Chicago. 

The  point  of  view  is  shifted  somewhat  in  Bandy'i 
Sttmmcr,  a  Btory  by  Amy  Brooks  (Lee  &  Shepard), 
from  the  giver  of  benefits  to  the  receiver.  Randy  Is 
herHelfanicecountry  girl  of  fourteen,  and  her  Bummer, 
with  that  of  ber  neighbors,  is  greatly  brightened  by  the 
advent  of  a  Becsible  young  lady  from  the  city,  who 
helps  the  country  neighborhood  to  enjoy  itself  In  a 
pleasant  and  rational  way.  Th^  Play  Lady,  by  Klla 
Farman  Pratt  (Crowell),  is  the  story  of  a  girl  left 
penniless  and  motherlesB  and  with  the  cara  of  an 
invalid  aunt.  She  has  a  comfortable  bouse,  however, 
and  devises  the  plan  of  taking  charge  of  a  dozen  or 
more  children  several  mornings  each  week,  rellerlng 
their  mothers,  and  giving  tbe  children  titeir  Inacheon 
and  agreeable  Binii.seineut. 

Laura  E.  Richards  has  a  new  story,  a  very  charming 
and  touching  one,  entitled  Snoio-Whtte;  or,  the  Htnite 
lnlhelVootl<DiinaEstes&Co.).  Snow-Wblteisa little 
child  who  wanders  away  and  becomes  lost,  weary,  and 
hungry.  She  finds  at  length  a  little  house  occupied  by 
a  solitary  man.  who  is  a  dwarf.  His  kindness  wins  ber 
confidence  and  friendship,  and  she  explains  that  her 
parents  had  gone  to  New  York,  and  that  she  hod  run 
away  from  her  governess.  She  proves  to  be  the  child 
of  the  woman  who  hod  Jilted  him  In  his  youth  and 
driven  him  to  his  life  as  a  hermit.  The  child  Is  restored 
to  her  home,  hut  maintains  her  friendship  for  the  soli- 
tary man  in  tlie  woods. 

A.  Child  of  Qlec,  and  How  She  Saved  the  Qtteen,  by 
A.  G.  Plympton  (Little,  Brown  &  Co.),  is  tbe  adventure 
of  a  umall  girl  from  the  town  of  Biddeford,  Maine,  who 
is  traveling  abroad  with  her  father  and  witnesses  the 
coronation  of  a  cliild^queen  In  the  kingdom  of  Averill. 
Strangecircnmstances  make  her  the  friend  of  the  queen 
and  enable  her  to  circumvent  a  plot.  A.  Little  Ameri- 
can Girl  in  India,  by  Harriet  A.  Cheever  (Little, 
Brown  &  Co.).  is  a  very  lQt«re8tlng  and  instrnctlve 
Etory,  the  character  of  which  Is  Indicated  by  its  title. 
SOME  BOOKS  OF  SPECIAI,  INTEREST  TO  BOYS. 

Daiiifl  Defue'et  Tiohinton  Crusoe  (Rnssell)  makes  its 
appe'<rance  in  a  new  edition,  with  Illustrations  of  ad- 
mirable freshness  and  originality,  drawn  by  the  Broth- 
ers Hhead.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  artists  made  a 
special  voyage  to  tbe  Island  of  Tobago,  where  the  scene 
of  the  story  is  laid,  in  order  to  tnal«h  the  realism  of  De- 
foe's narrative  with  pictures  that  show  the  precise 
sandy  patch  upon  which  Friday  saw  the  footprlnta. 

The  Doys'  Boohof  Eiploratton  (Donbleday,  Page  Sc 
Co.)  iH  by  Tn<ior  .Tenks,  and  is  made  up  of  a  series  of 
tales  of  heroes  of  travel  and  discovery,  chiefly  In  our 
own  Kt'"<'ration,  in  all  parts  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  other 
piiTis  iif  the  world.  Mr.  tiezeklah  Butterworth,  In 
Jiich'g  Carrier  Pigeons  l\.  I,  Bradley  &  Co.).  tells  a 
tale  of  tlie  times  of  the  Mariners'  Home  and  Father 
Tiiyli>r.  the  well-known  Boston  preacher,  whose  mla- 
sioii  wiiH  especially  to  sailors. 

TheDrlahoiacn:  Boy  Life  on  the  Old  Santa  FdTndl 
(ToiH-ka,  Kan  ;  Crane  &  Co.),  by  Col.  Henry  Inman,  Is 
a  i^iiiry  of  ci'rtnln  boys  who  were  grandsons  of  Flerra 
Delaboide,  an  old-time  French-Canadian  trapper,  wbo 
liail  married  a  Cheyenne  squaw.  Their  life  <ai  the 
ranch,  their  love  tor  animals,  and  their  aamlng  in  ooii> 


tact  with  tamou  men  make,  alb^tether,  a  thrUltog 
■tory.  By  Way  of  the  WU^temeu  (Lothrop)  le  a  story 
by  "Pan8y''of  a  boy  who  leaves  home  because  of  a  dis- 
agreement with  his  stepmother,  gives  up  his  college 
career,  and  tries  to  make  his  own  way  in  a  hard  world. 
He  gains  experience,  if  not  success,  and  at  the  right 
time  becomes  reconciled  with  his  family.  Playground 
Toni  (Crowell),  by  Anna  Chapln  Ray,  tells  the  story  of 
the  Jewish  quarter  of  a  crowded  city  slum,  where  cer- 
tain young  ladies  have  established  a  playground  in 
connection  with  a  school.  Of  all  tbe  ragged  children 
that  they  bring  together,  Toni  Is  the  worst.  In  due 
time  be  b  won  by  tact  and  kindness. 

About  the  very  best  books  of  all  for  boys  are  those 
that  Mr.  Dan  C.  Beard  prepares  for  them,  because  Mr. 
Beard  shows  them  how  to  do  things  for  themselves.    The 
Jack  of  All  Trades  (Scribners)  is  bis  latest  book,  and 
Its  suggestions  will  keep  many  a  boy  profitably  busy. 
Incidentally,  It  may  be  remarked  that  the  cbaptera  de- 
voted to  animal  life  t«ach  boys  to  regard  dogs  and  the 
other  animals  about  them  with  the  same  sort  of  thoughl>- 
Inl  kindness  they  might  give  to  their  younger  brothers. 
Boy  Donald  (Lee  &  Shepard),  by  Penn  Shirley,  al. 
thougb  a  complet«  story  In  itself,  is  in  some  sense  a 
sequel  to  earlier  books,  and  It  describes  life  in  Southern 
California.  The  Adventnreg  of  Joel  Pepper  (Jjofhiop), 
by  Margaret  Sidney,  have  to  do  with  the  scrapes  of  the 
most  harum-scarum  meml>ei  of  the  Pepper   family. 
Half  a  Dozen  Thinking 
Caps  (Crowell),  by  Mary  F. 
Leonard,  is  the  story  of  six 
active  boys  formed  Into  a 
Thinking  Cap  Circle  by  ft 
young  lady  just  out  of  col- 
lege. 

James  Otis'  story  of  Avnt 
Hannah  and  Seth  (CroweU) 
tells  of  a  crippled  newsboy 
who  pasaee  a  bad  nickel  by 
accident  and,  under  fear  of 
arrest,  escapes  to  the  conn- 
try,  where  he  makes  himself 
BO  useful  to  a  certain  Annt 
Hannah  that  she  gives  him 
a  home.    He  saves  her  life 
Cover   deaian  (rednoed)   br     In  a  fire,  and  she,  In  turn, 
ChariH  (topsiand  (TtaDmu    sees  the  advertisement  iu  a 
T.  CroweU  A  Co.,  BoMOB).       newspaper   that   tells   why 
the  lawyers  wanted  him.    It 
was  not  for  passing  the  bad  nickel  by  mistake,  but  to 
Inform  him  that  a  legacy  of  KfiOO  was  awaiting  him. 

FIVE  OTHER  GOOD  BOORS  FOR  THK  YOUHO. 
Chatterbox:  1900  (Dana  Estes  &  Co.),  edited  by  J. 
Ersklne  Clarke,  is,  as  in  former  years,  full  of  entertain- 
ing and  varied  reading  matter  and  pictures.  Sunday 
Beadina  for  the  Yowtg:  1901  (E.&J.S.Youag  &  Co.), 
Is  a  volume  of  collected  stories,  not  of  the  Uhlicol  or 
strictly  religious  nature,  but  of  an  instmctlTe  and  nae* 
ful  quality.  The  Little  Bible  (Doabladay  &  MoCIurc), 
by  J.  W.  Mackoll,  is  a  collection  of  Old  Testament  sto- 
ries rewritten  carefully  and  simply  for  young  ohildnn. 
From  the  pen  of  George  L.  Weed  we  have  A  Life  of  St. 
Paul  for  the  Young  and  A  Life  of  St,  John  for  the 
KouTiff  (Jacobs),  each  of  tlleae  t^lng  up  in  ohronologl- 
oal  order  the  Incident*  and  soeiie*  in  tbe  life  of  Its  suIk 
Jeet,  with  such  dtatknu  from  their  words  and  teaohlngs 
M  mi^  well  help  the  yoong  to  naltn  Uieir  uiuiIiiimi 
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Actor's  Value,  A.  Laid  law.  West. 

Adams,  Samuel,  W.  LeR.  Flory*  AMonM. 

Adirondack  Park  Resrion,  L.  Hubbhrtl,  Jr.,  O. 
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Torbet,  NatGM. 
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Collins,  G.  W.,  Pencil-Drawings  of.  Art,  October. 
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Tapestries,  Ancient,  Revival  of,  Llda  R.  McCabe,  AI. 
Tool-Chest,  Home,  now  to  Make  the,  G.  E.  Walsh,  AI. 
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October  15. 
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R.  Stout,  Forum. 
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"  Foreign  Devils,"  Rival,  H.  KnoUys.  Black. 
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Justice,  Plea  for,  A.  E.  Spender,  West. 

Language,  Chinese,  F.  Poole,  Lipp. 

Li  Hung  Chang,  M.  Von  Brandt,  Dent :  J.  W.  IVMtar,  IhUL 

Mother  Goose,  Chinese.  I.  T.  Headland,  Home. 

Pagodas  of  China,  By  the,  R.  E.  Speer,  FrL. 

Parties  and  Their  Leaders,  I.  T.  HeadlJBnd,  Aloa. 
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Cnlture.  New.  for  New  CondltlonB,  M.  H.  Liddell.  WW. 
Carrency :  Coin  ObliEatlons  o(  the  United  Stated.  BankNY. 
Currency,  United  States.  F.  A.  Vanderllp.  BankL. 
DariiiB,  the  Median.  P.  P.  Flournoy.  PQ,  October. 
Debts  of  Honor.  W.  A.  McClean.  OBaE. 
Democracy:  la  It  a  Failure  in  the  Spanlnh-Amerlcan  Re- 

publicH?    J.M.amnsler.MRNY. 
Demui'racy.  Ontanlzed,  and  Real  Parllamentarylem,  C.  Be- 

nirist.  RDM.  October  IS. 
Demiicracy.  Vindication  of.  Fort. 
•■  Dlctlonnry  of  National  Biograpby,"  B.  Ellis,  Crlt. 
Divines,  Kinlnent.  Study  of.  J.  W,  Webb.  MRNY. 
DiiKiniillsin.  Tendeni^leaof.  H.  Basserroann.  Deut, 
Drama.  Americnn,  Some  PhaeeH  of  the,  L.  Mead.  Mod. 
Drama,  Literary  Proepects  of  the,  Mr.  Rostand  and,  Edin. 
Drama:  Modern  EnglMi  C.  HastlnKs.  Nou.  October  16. 
Dramatic  Art  In  Ensland  and  America.  C.  Scott,  Mun. 
Dress.  Extravagances  In.  Guendolen  KamBden.  NIneC. 
Duok-ShootlngSIethods.  J.  D.  Knap,  O. 
DuelB.  Elghtfenth-Century,  R.  Macliray.  NIM. 
Dumb  Persons :  How  They  Speak.  E.  F.  Edsett,  Str. 
Duurobln  CaBtle.  R.  8.  Gower.  PMM. 

Ecc1e«laBtfcal  Funotloo.  W,  G.  F.  Wallace,  P«.  October.  _ 
Echegaray  :  Spanish  StateBman.  Dramatist,  Poet,  Fanny  H. 

Unrdlner.  PL,  September. 
Education : 
Arithmetic.  Some  Historical  Points  on,  S.  Harvey.  Ed- 
Boys.  Private  Schools  Cor.  L.  C.  Hull.  EdR. 


Army  Maneuvers,  H.  S.  Somerset.  NlneC. 

Brittany,  Pagan,  A.  de  Cime.  RRP.  October  15. 

Elections.  Psychology  of  the,  P.  Pettier.  RRP,  October  IB. 

Freemasonry  In  the  Army.  L.  Jeandr«,  RRP,  November  1. 

MillUry  Question,  A.  Veuglaire.  BIJ. 

Wit  in  the  Eighteenth  Century,  S.  G.  Tnllentyre,  Com. 
France,  M.  Anatole,  New  Novels  of.  (jR.  October. 
Franklin,  Benjamin:  His  Relation  to  Uualc,  O.  G.  Sonneck, 


r.  H^HyBlop.NAR. 

rf  he."a'n3  HIs'Heri'ta^e"  Flon'" 
uHiveslon  Tragedy,  J.  Fay.  Cos. 
Game-Blrd  Shooting  In  Soutli  Africa.  H.  A.  Brvden,  O. 
Game.  Mountain,  of  Europe,  W.  A.  BalUle-GrohmaD.  O. 
Garden-Making.  B.  S.  Prior  '-"= 
~      "        MyMldw 


Garden.  My  Midwinter.  M.  1'hompson.  Cent. 


Wine 


EdDcatlonand . 

Education  as  World-Bui  Idlni 
England,  Edi  "   "' 


bavidso: 


Movements  In— IV.. 


EdR. 


^w; 


^Ush  Composition  in  Second 


Higher  Education,  Etiinic  Vit 
High-School  Reform.  C.  M.  Cla; 
HlKh  Schools.  Probler-  """'-' 


at.  I.  W.  i 


werth,  EdR. 


RSoc,  October. 


n  Question.  E.  MiUiaad. 


Qerry.  Elbridge  T..  and  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  o( 
Cruelty  to  Children,  J.  H.  Adams.  Alns. 

Golf.  Spread  of,  WW. 

Gospel.  Fourth,  Tatlan's  Rearrangement  of  the,  B.  W.  Ba- 
con. AJT. 

Gotlschalk  ;  The  First  Amei 
October. 

Great  Britain:  see  also  Transvanl. 
Admlnlslrative  Reform.  W.  E.  Snell.  West. 
Army  and  Its  Critics.  J.  W,  ForieBcue,  Mbc 


Pianist,  E.  Swayne,  Mus. 


_„ „„   „  ^ ..i,  R.  G.  Hullng, 

H.  L,  Boltwood,  C.  C.  Ramsay,  A,  W.  Bacheler.  Ed. 

Hislorv,  DifBciilties  In  Teaching.  J.  T.  McManlB.  School. 

History-Teaching.  ConcreMness  In,  H.  E.  Bolton.  School, 

London  School  £>ard.  Three  Years'  ProgreaslvlBm  at  the, 
T.  J.  .Ma<'namarB,  Fort. 

Physics  a  ■'  Training  for  Power."  H.  Crew.  School. 

Secondary  Eilucntlon  In  the  United  Stat««-UL.TheHl^ 
School  Period,  E.  E.  Brown,  Scbool. 
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Schools,  Higher  Elementary,  £.  L.  Stanley,  Contem. 

Soldiers,  Britipli,  Hlack. 

Tariff  Information.  A.  Warren,  West. 

Volunteer  Force,  Constitution  of  the,  E.  Balfour,  USM. 

Volunt*^rs,  Training;  of  tbe,  USM. 

Gret-k  R«-l:^:ion  and  Mythol<i^ry,  P.  <'arus,  OC. 

Guns.  (Treat.  How  the  United  States  Testa  Its,  C.  M.  Mc- 
Govern.  Home. 

HhH  of  Fume.  H.  M.  MacCracken,  AMRR. 

Hamburt;.  Port  of,  P.  de  Kousitrs,  RPar,  October  15. 

Huima.  Man:-us  Aloiizo.  W.  A.  White.  Mcl.'l. 

Hari  ourr.  Sir  William.  Parliamentary  Anecdotes  of,  W. 
SidelKttham.  Cham. 

Hawaii  Fir>t  — III.,  E.S.  Goodhne,  AnjjA. 

Hrltr*- w  Law.  Development  of  the.  E.  Peck,  Bib. 

Heliiiholiz,  Hermann  von.  Edin.  Ortolwr. 

Horsre,  American  Heavy  Harne?*i.  Making  the.  F.  M.Ware, O. 

Hospitals.  liispen«-arie&,and  NurfrinK— II.,  H.M.  Hnrd.Char. 

Housekeeping.  Study  of,  in    Boston,  Mary  E.  Trueblood, 
N  Enc. 

Hovey,  Richard:  His  Promise  and  Work,  Helena  Knorr, 
1*L,  September. 

Hudson's  Bay  Comp.iny  To-day.  B.  Willson.  Corn. 

Hugit.  Victor,  Love- Let  ten*  of  ilt^i-lsiii.  Harp. 

Human  Race,  Cradle  ol  the,  S.  Waddiugtoii.  NineC. 

Human  Vitality,  Vibrations  of,  H.  Baraduc,  R UP,  Novem- 
ber L 

Hurricane,  Mechanism  of  the,  J.  Montague.  Home. 

Hurricanes  on  the  Coa^t  of  Texas,  A.  W  .  lireeiey.  XatGM. 

Idealism,  Practicable,  A.  Boutwood,  LQ,  October. 

Immigranti«.  B.  J.  Hendrick,  FrL. 

India:  An  Empire  Adrift,  V.  Na>h,  Contem. 

India,  Famines  in,  G.  Bradshaw.  Li>nir. 

Indian-Land,  Trip  to.  Helen  K.  Mills.  Kind. 

Infantry.  Mountwl,  R.  H.  Carr-Ellifon,  U.SM. 

IMn^,  Little.  t»f  France  and  England.  E.  C.  Peixotto.  Cos. 

Inquiry,  Spirit  of.  Un^hackling  of  the,  E.  Krause.  OC. 

Inspiration.  R.  H.  Newton,  Mind. 

lusurance  AKaiii>t  Dealli,  Old  Age,  and  Sickness,  L.  Fon- 
taine, Rets,  Octol»er  15. 

Irish  Church  from  the  Danish  to  the  Anglo-Norman  Inva- 
bitMi,  E.  A.  d' Alton,  Dub.  Oclol>er. 

Iron.  Revival  and  Reaction  in,  A.  Brown,  Forum. 

IrritrMtion  for  the  East.  I  A. 

Irrigation  in  Nebraska,  I  A. 

I-rijfation  in  Washington,  A.  A.  Batcheller,  TA. 

Irrigation  in  Uie  West,  W.  E.  Smythe.  Atlant. 

lrrii;ation :  Limited  Water-Supply  of  the  Arid  Region,  F-  H. 
Newell,  NatGM. 

Itaiy : 
Colonization  and  Agrarian  Reform.  M.  Ferraris,  NA,  Oc- 
tober 1. 
Humbert  L,  Commemorations  of.  G.  Pompilj,  NA,  Octo- 

l»erl;  L.  Vitali.  RasN.  Oitober  1. 
Italian  Unity,  Completion  of.  l»il-71.  Edin,  October. 
Italy.  Third  Life  of,  G.  dWnnunzio.  NAR. 
Savings- Banks,  Italian,  P.  Manassei,  RasN,  October  16. 
Situation  in  Italy,  B.  King.  I'oniem. 
Six'ialists,  Congress  of,  G.  Pinardi,  RSoc,  Ortober. 
Vatican  and  Quirinal,  Struggle  Between,  G.  M.  Flamingo, 
Dent. 

Jap.in,  Education  in,  Louise  E.  Dew.  Kind. 

Japanese  Navy,  C.  C.  P.  Fitzgerald,  NatR. 

Japanese  Theater,  J.  Hitomi,  RRP,  O  toberlS. 

Japanese— "The  French  of  the  Far  East,"  Cora  L.  Daniels, 
Mod. 

Japan.  Industrial  Revolution  in.  Count  Okuma,  NAR. 

Jesus.  Story  of— II.,  C.  Howanl.  LHJ. 

Joachim.  Joseph.  Edith  L.  Winn.  Mus. 

J.>b.  Book  of.  Literary  Study  of  the.  W.  E.  Smyser,  MRNY. 

Jordan  River.  Sources  of  tlie,  J.  L.  Leeper,  Bib. 

Journalism  of  New  York,  H.  Davis,  Mun. 

Kaiit.  Abstract  Freedom  of.  R.  B.  Perry.  Pliil. 

Karl  XV.,  King  of  Sweden  and  Norway.  C.  St-hefer,  Deut. 

K»-vier.  James  E«l ward,  W.  W.  CampWll.  PopS. 

Kcwirk  Teaching  and  Effective  Gosi>el  Preaching,  A.  T. 
Pier-oon,  Hom. 

Key,  Francis  Scott.  Recollections  of,  Anna  K.  Bartow.  Mod. 

K  riHkimania,  Effectsof,  Up<»n  Our  Dress.  H.  Shud<lick,  West. 

Kinderxarien,  Ethical  and  Religious  Import  of  the,  W.  M. 
Bryant.  KindR. 

Kindergartens  in  the  Southland.  Mrs.  Anna  Murray,  Kind. 

Kin-lergarten  Work,  Simplicity  in.  Mary  J.Garland,  KindR. 

Klondike.  lmpressi«ms  of.  C.  C.  Osborne,  Mac. 

Lacoik  Abl»ey,  A.  H.  Diphtck.  Gent. 

Lake-Dwellers,  Dr.  Jessopp.  NineC. 

Lamb,  l"harles.  QR,  O.ioU-r. 

Law.  Roman,  Spirit  of  the,  G.  Raven^,  GBag. 

L:»wver  ami  the  l'ur;»oration,  B.  Winche^ler,  Mod. 

L».*»:islalion.  Direct,  in  America.  E.  P.  Ol)erholizcr,  .\rena. 

Leszczvnska,  Stanislas  aiid  Marie,  P.  Boye,  RPar,  Novem- 
lier'l. 

Lil>ertv  thmugb  S<«vereignty.  J.  Lee.  NEng. 

Lind,  .tenny,  in  St.  Li>uis.  T.  Papin.  Mus. 

Literary  Center  of  the  English  Laiiguage,  Future,  B.  Mat- 
thew^,  Bkinan. 


Literature.  American,  Tendencies  of,  C.  L.  Moore,  Dlal« 

November  1. 
Literature:  Debuts  of  Great  Writers,  D.  d'AImeras,  RRP, 

November  1. 
Literature:  Montaigne  and  Essay- Writing  in  France,  F.  M. 

Warren,  Chant. 
Literature:  Slavonic  Silhouettes.  C.  Brinton.  Crit. 
Liverpool.  Street-Trading  Children  of.  T.  Burke,  Contem. 
Locke's  Relation  to  Descartes.  F.  Thilly.  Phil. 
London  Omnibuses,  W.  B.  Rol>ertson.  Cass. 
Longinus  and  the  Treatise  on  tbe  Sublime,  QR,  October. 
Luke.  Gospel  of.  Purpose  and  Plan  of  the,  E.  D.  Burton.  Bib. 
Machinery,  Part  Played  by,  L.  Hotillevigne,  RPar,  Octo- 
ber 15. 
Machine-Shop  Cost  Reduction,  M.  Cokely,  Eng. 
Mahometan  Rule.  Sufferings  of  Christians  Under,  Bos. 
Malaria  and  the  Mosouito.  QR.  October. 
Marshall,  Emily,  W.  Perrine.  LHJ. 
Maryland.  Earlv,  Bar  of.  E.  S.  Riley.  GBag. 
Master,  Life  of  the— XL,  The  Crucifixion  of  the  MessiAh, 

J.  Watson,  McCl. 
Maternal  instinct  and  the  Genesis  of  Morality,  San. 

Mazzucato.  Giannandrea.  Mus.  October.  

Mecca  Pilgrimage:  How  It  Is  Conducted,  A.  E.  Wort,  WWlf, 
Medical  Jurisprudence  in  America,  C.  Bell,  San. 
Mexico,  National  Drink  of,  Clara  S.  Brown.  Over,  October. 
Mill.  John  Stuart.  A  Letter  to,  W.  M.  Daniels,  Atlant. 
Mind  Reader.  How  to  Become  a.  H.  Sutherland,  Home. 
Mine  Management,  Principles  of,  A.  G.  Charleton,  Eng. 
Missions: 

American   Board,  Annual  Survev  of  the  Work  of  the«^ 
J.  Smith,  and  J.  L.  Bairton,  MisH. 

American  Missionary  Association.  C.  J.  Ryder,  NatM. 

Banza  Manteke.  Africa.  Story  of,  H.  Richards,  MisR. 

China,  Future  Poliry  in.  A.  J.  Brown,  MisR. 

China.  Martyrs  of  the  American  Board  in,  MisH. 

China :  the  Situation  and  tlie  Outlook.  J.  Smith,  MIsH. 

Hawaii.  Mission  of.  O.  H.  Gulick,  MisR. 

Jews,  Mission- Work  Among  the,  A.  T.  Plerson,  MisR. 

Medical  Missions,  Problems  of,  E.  W.  G.  Masterman,  MlsB^ 

Ne\*ius  Method  in  Mission- Work.  D.  Z.  Sheffield,  MisR. 

Nicaragua  Mission,  Crisis  in  the,  P.  de  Schweinitz.  MisR. 

Robert  College:  How  It  Was  Built,  C.  Hamlin,  MisR. 
Mobile,  From,  to  New  Orleans,  El  lye  H.  Glover,  Int. 
Mohammedanism  in  the  Nineteenth  Cetitarv,O.Mann«NAIL 
Money,  International,  J.  H.  Cuntz,  BankN Y. 
Mont  St.  Michel,  Graves  and  Ghosts  of,  B.  Gilnuui,  Over, 

October. 
Moorish  Market,  In  a,  NIM. 
Morocco,  Past  and  Present,  QR,  October. 


C.  R.  Woodruff,  PopS. 
Municipal  Trading,  Edin.  October. 

Mu^icaI  Interpretation,  Competent,  W.S.  B.  Mathew8,Miu. 
Napoleonic  Question.  H.  Ulmann.  Deut. 
Napoleon  in  the  Near  East,  W.  Miller,  West. 
National  Guard :  In  Wtiat  Way  Can  It  Be  Made  an  Effective 

Reser\-e?  W.  B.  Bend.  L.  D.  Greene,  JMSL 
Nations,  Rivalrj-  of:  World  Politics  of  To<lay— V.-VIIL, 

E.  A.Start,  Chaut. 
Na\T.  Mysteries  of  the.  A.  T.  Vance.  NatM. 
Navy,  United  States:  The  HoriKVi  Sting  and  Winfl^  P.  8.  P. 

Conner,  NEng.  

Nebraska:  Riches  of  a  Rural  SUte,  W.  R.  Ligbton,  WW. 
New  England  Travels.  Early  Writer  of,  L.  Uayward,  NEng. 
Nevin.  Ethelbert.  W.  S.  Catner,  LHJ. 
New  Testament,  Revised  Version  of  the.  Present  Podttim of 

the,  J.  H.  Moulton.  LQ,  Octol>er. 
New  York  and  Its  Historians,  Mrs.  S.  Van  Rensselaer,  NAB. 
New  York  City,  Cross  Streets  of.  J.  L.  Williams,  Scrib. 
New  York  City,  Waterway^of,  M.  Foster,  Man. 
New  York,  Journalism  of,  H.  Davis,  Mun. 
New  York  Life-Insun»n<'e  Company,  BankL. 
New  York  Z<^logieal  Park,  W.  T.  Hornaday.  Cent. 
Nietzsche,  Frieilrich:  His  Life  and  Teaching.  B.  Hnnie,IiQ. 
Nietzsche,  Friedrich.  Pm-try  of.  T.  F. Coduii,  NA,  October!. 
Nietzsche,  Friedrich,  Phihisophy  of.  Prof.  Basellottl,  NA, 

October  16. 
Nonlica :  A  Study,  W,  Armstrong,  ^ius. 
North  Pole,  Nearer  the,  S.  Bonipiani,  Out 
Novel,  Detective.  Germ  of  the,  H.  L.  Williams. BB. 
01)erammergau  Passicm  Play,  J.  J.  Walsh,  Catn. 
Oberammcrgau.  Vulgarism  of.  L.  C.  Morant,  NineOL 
Ocean  Liner.  Romance  of  a,  YM. 
Ocean  Liners  in  Time  of  War.  D.  T.  Timins,  Cass. 
Old  Testament  Prophets,  W.  R.  Betteridge,  AJT. 
Ostriches,  Raising,  in  Florida,  D.  A.  Willey,  Int. 
Oxford.  Town  an«l  Gown  Rows  at.  M.  R.  Roberta, 
Pacitic   Coast,  The:  A  Psychological  Study  of 

J.  Rtkvce,  IntM. 
Pan-American  C< inference.  Next,  W.  C.  Fox,  Pan 
Pan-. American  Exposition,  Anna  B.  McQiil,  Cath* 
Paris  Expi»sition : 
Art  at  the  Exposition.  R.de  la  SiEeranne,RDM,Octobir  UL 
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Bredd-MdltlnB  at  the  Exposition,  H.  W.  Wiley,  Forum. 

Camera  at  the  Fair,  D.  L.  Elmenilorf.  Scrlb. 

Conerees  of  the  HIatory  of  RellgloiiB,  J.  de  Coussanges. 
RRP,  October  lo. 

Eililbltion.  CloBina,  P.  QedilSB,  Contem. 

LandHcapo  Fentures,  8.  PHrBons,  Jr..  Scrlb. 

Locomutlve  ExhibitJC.  Roas-Marten.  Eog;. 

NeRToos,  AmerlcaD, Exhibit  by,  W.  E.  B.Du  Bola.AXRR. 

RaniHii  Phllaiithropy.  A.  Raffalorilch,  Non,  October  18. 

Toula,  Foreign  Maohlne,  J.  Iloruer.  CasM. 

Trocadern,  School  of  the.  M.  Talineyr.  RDM,  N 

World's  Pairs,  Greatest  ot,C.  E.  Rubw"  

Parliament,  Men  and  Manners  In,  YM. 

Pascal,  Inner  Life  of,  N.  Luecock,  Chauc. 

Patriotism  and  Humanltarlanism.  ISID-TI,  6,  Ooyuu,  RDM, 

October  18. 
Peace  Uovenient,  Status  of  the.  Bertha  von  SUttner,  NAB. 
Pension  Funds,  Hallway,  in  Enicland.  BankL. 
PctmlFUin  Pipe-Line,  Russian,  E.  H.  Foster,  CasM. 
Philippines:  Manila  ObHcrTatory.  J.  AlKU^.NatGM. 
Phlllppiiies,  Notes  on  the  FltlhtlnE  In  the,  J.  Parker,  JMSI. 
Philippines,  Problem  of  tlie.  H.  C.  Potter.  L'ent. 
Philippines:  The Suln  Archlpelaso,  P.  VVbilmarab. Oat. 
Photugniphy :  

ABfa-lntensllleT,  F.  Hansen.  PhoT. 

Camera  In  Science,  Art,  and  Pastime,  J.  C.  Abel,  Mod. 

FiBliIng  with  a  Camera,  K.  W,  Shufeldt,  Cos. 

ImoRoii:  A  New  Ueveloper,  J.  Oaedlcke,  AVl'M. 

Insi-ct  Studies  wltii  the  Camera,  C.  M.  Weed.  O. 

Intcnsiflcatlon,  Now  Method  of,  F.  Hansen.  AI'B. 

Nature  Pitturps.  Revolntlon  In,  A.  It.  Dugmore.  WW. 

XeBntlvu  as  a  Factor  in  the  Finished  Print,  APB. 

Negative  Faking,  H.  Scofleld,  WPM. 

PerspectiTO.  Aerial.  G.  Albien,  APB. 

PhlludelptilB  Photographic  Salon,  W.  B.  Dyer,  BP. 

Pic lorlafMovement.  A.  Hewitt,  PhoT. 

Beproductlan,  Direct,  ul   Drawliuni.  Maps,  EngravinB^ 
ete..F.AIberlnf,APB. 

Shutter,  Testing  the  Speed  of  a,  W.  A.  Ingram.  PhoT. 

Spots  and  SpirtUng.  A.  Lockett,  WPM. 

(■tains.  Some  Useful,  J.  B.  Haguart.  APB. 

Stops,  Lenses,  and  t>erBpectivc,  J.  H.  A.  Itaugh,  WPM. 

Textile  DesiEDB  by  Photographic  Methods,  WPM. 

Woods,  m  Ihe,  with  a.  Camera,  E.  Et.  Uaynei',  Kutne. 
Physical  Science,  Tbeistie  and  Ciiristlan.  >:.  M.  Davis,  PQ. 
Physical  Science  tw.  Mutter  and  Form,  C.  Aherno.  Dub,  Oct. 
Piano  Methods,  Comparative,  W.  L.  Uiliiouu,  Mus,  October. 
'■Pickwick,"  Writing of-IL,  H.  Hall,  BB. 
Pine,  Monterey.  Galfot  the,  W,  A.  Cannon.  ANat,  October. 
Planets.  Study  of  the.  C.  de  Freyclnet,  Deut. 
Play  Wright  8,  Problems  and.  Fort. 
Poetry,  English  Patriotic,  QR,  Oclnber. 
Polnr^xpcdilions.  E.  Oberti.  RasN.  October  IB. 
Political  Affairs  In  the  United  States: 

American  Parties,  Detenao  of.  W.  G.Brown.  Atlnnt. 

Bryan  and  MuKinlHy-tha  Parting  of  thu  Ways.  J.  L. 
Whittle,  Fort. 

Bryaiilsm,  S.  Brooks,  Conteni. 

Campaigns.  National,  Coat  of,  WW. 

Ciiinpnicn  UmtorH,  L.  B.  Little.  Mun. 

Caiiijuign,  Picturesque  Features  of  the,  M.  Maunerlng, 

Carii-H  lures.  Historical  Campaien,  WW. 
Cartoons  in  American  Politl.s.  M.  MatincrJnc.  XntM. 
DemocniticCumuuign,  MHUagement  of  the,  w.  J.Abbot. 
•MHR. 


9on,  BsnkNY. 


Election,  A._ 

...  .  ilicanNatioIialCoramittfe.  W 
li-|iu  1)1  leans:  Why  They  Should  t 


i'oiiiicai  ineory  nnu  rracEice.  neveoL.  wn,  v^t'Luuct.^ 
Piirto  Rico.  I>olitical  Beginnings  In,  J.  FlnUy.  AMRS. 
PrciirliIng,  Expository,  B.  H,  Dubbliik.  P«.  October. 
Vn-m.  Tlie.  and  I*ublic  Opinion,  D.  T.  Pierce,  (lunr, 
Prlina-I>onnna  of  the  Past.  G,  hv  G.  Norgate,  PMM. 
l■^t^r>1l  IjabDratorles,  C.  H.  Henderson.  A  JS. 
PriMin.  Recreation  iif.  T.  Hopkins.  PMM. 
ncrlty  Probed.  H.  MalnOj  Arena., 


eliglon:  First.   That  Which  Is  NatureJ,  J.  F.  Choftee, 
MRNY. 

ligiou.  Tec 

AMot)&f . " 
Hock  Formation.  Artlflclal.  O.  A.  Beet.  Str. 
Roman  Catholic  Chnrch.  Reform  Within  the,  C 
Rome  as  a  Political  Bogey,  W.  S.  Davis,  WW. 
iH«)f-Garden8.  G.  Dollar.  Str. 
Buskin.  Art  and  Truth  of,  J.  \m  Farge,  inlM. 
Russell,  Lord,  of  Klllowen,  GBag. 

RUBB^    „ 

L'.'TheOld'Fa'li 

'  Ket"S,"0cto"ber'l6. 
Future  of  Bassia.  E.  Noble,  Atlant. 
Greek  Churcli  of  Bus? la— II..  B.  Meakim.  MIsR. 
Russia's  March  to  the  Eaat.  Anna  N.  Beulamin,  Alns. 
Ruaso- American  Diplomacy,  True  Molif  of,  O.  A.  How- 
land.  AngA. 
Siberian  Railway.  Great,  H.  Norman.  Scrlb. 
Saloon  lnChttago,R.L^Mel.-'      '  '" 


invito,  iv.  u.  .Jelendy,  AJS. 

iOdH.  E.  V.  Miiwan.  SatGM. 

Sarstleld.  Patrick.  Et.  B.  O'Brien,  Corn. 

Saturnalia  and  KIndreil  Fvallvals.  J.  U.  Frazer,  Fort. 

Science,  British  Asaoclaticm  for  the  Advancement  of,  Ad- 

dresBof  tbe  President  Before  tiie— II.,  W.Turner,  Pops. 
ScientiflcSpeculiitiOQandUnltyofTruth.  R.E.Froude.Dub. 
Scotland,  Free  Cliurch  o>.  Union  of  tlie,  and  the  United 

I'resbyterlaii  Churcli, J.  Orr.unil  J.  Deniiey.  LQ, October. 
Scotland.  Restoration  Regime  in.  Edin.  October, 
Scotland  1  Some  Scenes  in  the  Hlglilands.  A.  1.  Shand,  Bad. 
Scottish  History.  Early,  QR.  October. 
Shakespeare's"  Richard  tile  Third,"  J.  L.  Etty.Mac. 
Shakespeare's  Time.  Domestic  Life  of— III.,  S.  Lanier,  Mod. 
Shakespeare,  Willlam-Xlll..  H.  W.  Mabie,  Out. 
Shlp-CarryioE  Trade  Under  American  and  Foreign  Flags, 

G.  B.  WaClron.  Cbaut.  ^^ 

Shooting,  Field.  Practice  for,  E.  W.  Sandys,  O. 
SIdney.Sir  Philip,  Home  of,  H.C.Shelley.  NEna. 
Slavery.  Up  from— An  Autobiography.  B.  T.  Washington, 

itwell.  NErg. 
if,  J.  Byrne.  Son. 


,  October. 
October. 
U.   HcConnick* 

Spiritual  Klcment  In  Art,  G.  F.  Powere.  FrL. 
Sport.  Ellzabetban.  gK.  October. 
Sportsmen  li>  Purple.  H.  Macfarlane.  Bad. 
Stage.  Our  Schools  fur  the.  B.  Ho»-urd.  Cent. 
Stars:  Binary  and  MultipieSystcms.S.  Newcomb.  PopS. 
Stars.  Evolution  of  the,  i.  E.  Gore.  Gent. 
Ht»..™.fondensing  Plant,  Centralised. H.G.V. Oldham,  Ent 
-Engine  Practice,  Continental,  W.  D.  Wansbroug^ 


CaxM. 


m ;  QR.  October, 
kof  the.  AMHK. 
Indorsed,  C.  Dick. 


a.  FrL. 


Symphony  Since  Bcellioven,  U.  Imbert.  Mua. 
Taxes.  DlstrlbuUon  of  the.  E.  Atkinson.  PopS. 
Telephone,  Romance  of  the.  J.  P.  Bocock.  Mun. 
Telescope.  Great,  Building  ol  a.  H.  J.Shepstune.  Cas. 
Thackeray-lu  Mary  J.  Darmesteter.  RPar.  November  1, 
Thebes :  Her  Rulne  and  Her  Memories.  D.  Hunt«r,_Cos. 
Theological  Seminaries.  Influence  of  Missions  on.  W.  Walk^ 


Theology  e 


d  Modern  Thou 


i.  H.  Kent,  Dub,  October 


Theology.Authority  asaPrlnetpleof,  J.  Kaftan.  A JT. 
Tolstoy  Criticised  by  an  Italhiu  Bishop,  U.  Gabriel],  Ra«H. 

October  I. 
Toronto.  Canada,  J.  L.  Hugh 


s.NEng. 


Race  tiucslion  1  Have  we  an  American ;  The  Negro  Vindl- 
cnteii.  G.  A.  Mebane;   Passing  of  the  Race  Problem, 
W.  L.  Hawley:    Lawlessness    v».   Lawlessness,  W.  8. 
Scarborough  :  A  Plea  from  the  South,  W.  Guild.  Arena. 
Railways,  Government  Ownerslilp  of— 111.,  R.  L.  Richard- 
Reformed  (;!iurch  and  Standards,  N.  M.  Steffens,  PQ. 


Annexation,  After  the,  Black. 

Arllllery  In  Nalal-Coienso.  C.  H.  Wilson,  USM. 

Boiler,  on  the  Move  with.  Biacil. 

Federation  In  South  Africa.  QK,  October. 

Lessot^omie  War.  Lord  Tfiring.  C.  k  Court,  and  A.  8. 

Settlers,  South' African,  A.  White,  Contem;  Mac 
Sick  and  Wounded  in  South  Africa,  Edin,  October. 


THE  AMERICAN  MONTHLY  REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS. 


Side-LlihCs  on  the  Battle-Tleld.  RRM,  September. 
Soutli  Africa.  Yankee  Correspondent  In.  J.  Ralph.  Cent. 
War  OperBttons  In  South  Atrtcs,  Black  ;  Edln,  October. 
Trevlthlck.  Richard,  A.  Tltley.  CasM. 

TruBts:  Can  There  Be  u  Qood  Tmat  ?    O.E.  Roberta,  Forum. 
TruBtR:  Facts  Eetablliihed  and  Problems  Unitolved,  J.  W. 

JonkB^JEcon. 
TruHtB  InBnglatiit.  R.  Donald.  AMRR. 
United  States  and  the  Aostralaalau  Federation  Compared, 

K.  Stout,  Foruro.  

I'nited  Stales  i  Urowtb  as  a  World-Power,  F.  Emorf .  WW. 
UtilMd  States:  Our  Place  Among  tbe  Nalloaa.  WW. 
United  Slatea, PopalHtlon  ni  the-.  Daring  the  Xext  Ten  Cen- 

tiiTleiL  H. ».  Prttohett.  PopS.  _ 

yacclnatJnii,  Xotaa  on  the  Subject  of,  A.  L.  Halaee.  JMSI. 
vagnhondH,  Onnnrnlng,  M.  M.  Turn  bull.  Gent. 
Vendetta,  Provencal,  Tti  the  lOtli  Centorr,  Coont  Remacle, 

KPar,  OctoberlS  and  Novi-mlier  1. 
Verse,  American,  Century  of.  Dial.  October  IB. 
VlrKll  and  the   Divine  Pastoral,  CounU>ss  M.  Cesaresco, 

Contcm. 
Vlrglnta.  Mti»  Johnston's.  T.  Dixon,  Jr..  Bkn 

Voii-e^'ultun-  ■•—  "■  ■      —    " 

Volci'.Tea.^bln 


Walea.  History  of  a  Small  Estate  in,  B.  Lelghton,  NstR. 
War  Before  and  After  the  Renaissance.  H.E.  SlildHn.  UBM. 
War  Correspond BDt,  H.  F.  P.  Battersby.  NatR. 
Warfare ;  Cavalry  tn.  Infantry,  A.  M.  Low,  Foram. 
Warner,  Charles  Dudlej.  Dial.  November  i. 
Water-Flltratlon.  Benefit  of  Alnm  in.  C.  V.  Chaptn,  Ban. 
Water,  Filtration  of,  (or  Public  Use,  JMSI. 
Water-power  and  Electricity.  Chnm. 
Water  Supplies,  Pnblle.T.  H.  McKenile.  San, 
Webster.  Daniel,  J.  B.  McMaster.  Cent. 

Westminster  Confession's  Right  to  Construe  Itself.  G.  Dan- 
iel. PQ.  October. 
Wheat  Crop.  Evolalion  of  a.  H.  BlndlOBS.  Mac. 
Wheat  Crop,  World's,  Transportation  ol  the,  Q.  E.  'Walsh. 


■JVogner  and  Legeuda  of  tl 


(■rcyk,..Xi 


Le  Prjce,  West. 


Women.  Ellzabelhan,  (i.  Bradford.  Jr.,  PL,  September. 
World  Politics.  Moral  and  Social  Tasks  of,  M.  Maoreo- 

brecher.  AJS. 
World's  Unity  League,  B,  O.  Flower.  Arena. 
Worship.  Primitive  ObJ«-l«  ot-IL,  L.  Marllller,  ItitM. 
Yorkshire,  Pittureaque.  J.  Telford,  LQ,  October, 


-e  indexed,  but  only  the  more  Important  articles  In  the  othur 


AIns 


Ains 


ACQR.  Ain< 

AHR. 

AJS. 

AJT. 

ALB. 

AMonItI.An 


Uevlpiv.  Plii 
meHcan  Hi- 
N.Y. 

merican  Jo 
olojtj-,  Cbl™ 

ology.  Chilli 
.nierkau  Lt 
LouLs. 


•nal  of  The- 
■  Review,  St. 
hly  Magazine, 


..usblngtii 

AMRR.  American  Monthly  Review  of 

Revleivs,  N.  Y. 
ANat.     American  N'atnrallBt,  Boston. 
AngA.     An^lo.  American    Mattazlne, 

Annals.  Aniiiilsot  the  American  Acad- 

PbflS.      "'*"  '       ""™* 

APB,       Anthony's  Pbotoffraphlo  Bul- 
letin. S.  Y. 


Atlant.   Atlantlir  Montlily.  Boston. 
Bad.        Badmlnlnn.  London. 
uikL.__  Bankers'  Magazine,  London. 


BankNYBanh 


MauaKlne,  N 
Vorld.  Cliica 


Black.    Blackwood's  Magazine,  Edln- 

BB.         BooltTliJyer,  N.  Y. 
Bkman.  Bookman.  N.  Y- 
BP.         Brush  and  Pencil.  Chicago. 
Can^        Canadian^  Magail—  "" '- 

agazlni., ... 

Cent.'      Century  Magazine,  N.  Y. 
Cham.    Chambers's     Jooriial,     Edln- 

™—       •^"^^■'■'-  Review,  N.  Y. 

nan.  Cleveland,  O. 

Live  Review,  Wash- 

poruy  Review,   Lon- 


Con  tern.  Conl 


Ciiautai 
Cotiserv 
innf) 


Engineering  Magazine,  N.Y. 

Espaila  Modema,  Madrid. 
Fort  nigh  tlvRe  view,  London. 

J^kYs^lle's  Monthly.  N.Y. 
.  _ .  I . . J  Magazine,  Lon- 


GBag. 


Harp. 
Hart. 


Green  Bag,  Boston. 

Uunton's  Magazine.  N.  Y. 

Harper's  Magazine,  N.  Y. 

Hartford  Seminary    Record, 
Hartford,  Conn. 

Home  Magazine.  N.  Y. 

HomlletloRevlBw.  N.  Y. 

HumN.  HumanltS  Noavelle,  Paris. 
'  '  International,  Chicago. 


IJE. 


of 


Inte -,. 

International  Studio,  N 

i'*s-.-jc:-' 


Island.  N.  Y.  H. 
JPEcon,  Journal  of  Political  Economy, 

Chicago. 
Kind,      Kindergarten  Magazine,  Chl- 

KlndR.   Kindergarten  Review,  Sprhig- 

fleld.Mass. 
LHJ.        Ladies'  Home  Journal.  Phfla. 
LelsH.     Leisure  Hour,  London. 
LIpp.        Lippincott's  Mag^lne,  Phila. 
LQ,  London     Quarterly    Review, 


LatI 


Mc?;^'re'S'MagftiiIne.  N. " 
Macmlllan's  Magazhie, 


MRS,      

MRNY.  Methodist  Review,  N.Y. 
~"    '       Mind.  N.Y, 

__    __.      Mlsslor 

MtsR.      Misslol 


MonR,    Monthly  Review.  N.Y. 


NatM.  National  Magazine.  Boston. 

NiitR.  National  Review.  London. 

NC:.  New-C:hurc!i  Review    Boston. 

NEng.  New  England  Magazine,  Boe- 

NIM,  Nt-w'  Illustrated    Magazine, 


n  Review,  N.Y, 


Noa.  Nonvelle  Revue,  Paris. 

NA.  Nuova  Aulologia,  Rome. 

OC.  Open  Conrt.  Clilcago. 

O.  Outing.  N.Y. 

Oat.  Onthiok.  N-  Y. 

Over,  Overland  Monthly,  Sui  Fran- 

PMM.  Pall  Mall  Magazine,  London. 

Pear.  Pearson's  Magazine,  N,  Y. 

Phil.  PbilrwophlcHrReview,  N-  V. 

PhoT.  Photographic  Times,  N,  Y. 


-_,.., ,,  Korth- 

Held,  Minn. 
Fopalar    Science    MODthlr< 

Presbyterian  and    Reformed 

Review,  Pblla. 
Presbyterian  Qaartarly,  Char- 


PQ. 


Sa^N. 


terly  Review,  London. 
HasN.      Kass^uaNazlonalB,  Florence. 
Record.  Rcrurd    of    Christian    Work, 

East  Northfleld.  Mass, 
RefS.       Rfforme  Uoclale,  Paris. 
HHL.       Review  of  Reviews,  Loudon. 
KRM.      Review    of     Reviews.      HeU 

RDM.     Revue    dee     Dsnx    Hondes, 

le  da  Droit  Public,  Fails. 

-'  'l«n«rBle,Braseel>. 

e  Paris,  Paris. 

Revue  PolItiQneetP    ' 


Wiihod's  Photnonphla  lUn 

World's  Work,  N.  T. 
Yale  Revlew^New  Havan. 


